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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Ik  fhe  spring  of  1C26,  Lord  Bacon  died.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.Rawley,  ««hi8  lordship's  first  and 
last  chaplain,"  as  he  always  proudly  entitles  himself,  collected  and  puhlished  the  different  poems 
which  were  written  to  the  memory  of  his  honoured  master.^  In  the  year  1 627,  he  published  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  with  an  address  to  the  reader,  explaining  the  intention  of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  compilation 
of  this  work,  and  the  probable  objections  which  might  be  made  to  the  publication ;  that  it  was  not 
methodical ;  and  that  many  of  the  experiments  would  be  deemed  vulgar  and  trivial. 

With  respect  to  the. want  of  method,  although,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Rawley,  •'he  thatlooketh 
attentively  into  the  work,  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,**  yet  knowing  as  he  did  the  charms 
of  symmetry  in  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  an  im? 
mediate  and  favourable  reception  of  abstruse  works.  Lord  Bacon  was  never  misled  by  the  love  of 
order:  he  did  not  worship  this  idol;  but  ^^as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the  image  of  Adonis,  Venus* 
minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  disdain,  •  Nil  sacri  ea  ;*  so  there  are  none  of  Hercules*  followers  in  learn- 
ing, that  is,  the  more  severe  and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will  despise  those  delicar 
cies  and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  divineness.**' 

«<  No  man  was,  for  his  own  sake,  less  attached  to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plain 
unadorned  style  in  aphorisms,  in  which  the  Novum  Organum  is  written,  is,  he  invariably  states,  the 
proper  style  for  philosophy.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  arrangement,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
he  says:  •The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  trifiers  are  those  who  have  pent  the  whole  art  into 
strict  methods  and  narrow  systems,  which  men  commoply  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  their  regularity  and 
style.**' 

Again  he  says :  <•  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  consider  whether  sciences  should  be  delivered  by 
way  of  aphorism  or  of  method.  Methodical  delivery  is  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief;  but  less 
fit  to  point  to  action ;  for  they  carry  a  show  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illuminating 
another;  and  therefore  do  more  satisfy  the  understanding;  but  being  that  actions  in  common  course 
of  life  are  dispersed,  and  not  orderly  digested,  they  do  best  agree  with  dispersed  directions. 
Lastly,  aphorisms  representing  certain  portions  only,  and  as  it  were  fragments  of  sciences,  invite 
others  to  contribute  and  add  something;  whereas  methodical  delivery  carrying  show  of  a  total  and 
perfect  knowledge,  forthwith  secureth  men  as  if  they  were  at  the  furthest.** 

Again,  •<  Science  is  much  injured  by  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction  of  knowledge  into 

•  It  If  m  nnAll  Bvo,  ofwhloh  thtra  If  a  eopy  In  tlit  Britbli  Mofton.  •  8m  ptft  170  oftk*  flnt  folaiB» 
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arts  and  method ;  from  which  time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  ang^mentation.  But  as 
youngr  men,  when  they  knit  luad  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grrow  to  a  further  stature;  so  knowledge, 
while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  ingrowth;  but  when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact 
methods,  it  may  perchance  be  farther  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice, 
but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance.'*^ 

Again :  '^  And  as  for  th«  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  unto  authors  in  sciences^  in  making 
them  dictators,  that  thek  words  s|;ioald  stand,  and  not  consuls,  to  give  advice ;  the  damage  is  infinite 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  with- 
out growth  or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in  arts  mechanical  the  first  devisor  comes 
shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth ;  but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  farthest,  and  time 
leeseth  and  corrupteth.  So,  we  see,  artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were  grossly  managed 
at  the  first,  and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined :  but  contrariwise,  the  philosophies  and  sciences 
of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour  at  the  first,  and  by 
time  degenerate  ^nd  embased ;  whereof  the  reason  is  no  othor,  but  that  in  the  former  many  wits  and 
industries  have  contributed  in  one;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries  have  been  spent  about 
the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  times  they  have  rather  depraved  than  illustrated.  For  as  water 
will  not  ascend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it  descendeth,  so  know- 
ledge derived  from  Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rise  again  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle."  This  was  the  reason  why  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  was  published  in 
Aphorisms,  as  •«  he  knew  well,  that  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men^s  minds,  being 
bound,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  the  charms  of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby 
made  impotent  for  generation  of  works." 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  experiments  being  vulgar  and  trivial,  Lord  Bacon  says  in  the  Novum 
Organum,*  **  Quod  vero  ad  rerum  utilitatem  attinet,  vel  etiam  turpitudinem,  quibus  (ut  ait  Plinius) 
honos  pnefandus  est:  es  res,  non  minus  quam  lautissimoe  et  pretiosissima;,  in  Historiam  Naturalcm 
recipiende  sunt.  Neque  propterea  polluitur  Naturalis  Historia:  Sol  enim  sBque  palatia  et  cloacas 
ingreditur,  neque  tamcn  polluitur.  Nos  autem  non  Capitolium  aliquod  aut  Pyramidem  hominum 
3uperbis  dedicamus  aut  condimus,  sed  Templum  sanctum  ad  exemplar  mundi  in  intellectu  humano 
fandamus.  Itaque  exemplar  sequimur.  Nam  quicquid  essentia  dignum  est,  id  etiam  scientia  dig- 
num ;  qu89  est  essentie  imago.  At  villa  eque  substitunt  ac  lauta.  Quinetiam,  ut  e  quibusdam 
putridis  materiis,  veluti  Musco  et  Zibetho,  aliquando  optimi  odores  gcnerantur;  ita  et  ah  instantiis 
vilibas  et  sordidis,  quandoque  eximia  lux  et  informatio  emanant.  Vemm  de  hoc  nimis  multa;  cum 
hoc  genus  fastidii  sit  plane  puerile  et  eflfcBminatum."* 

And  again,  «<  with  relation  to  this  contempt  of  natural  history,  on  account  of  its  containing  things 
that  are  vulgar,  ignoble,  subtile,  or  useless  in  their  origins,  we  should  here  consider,  as  an  oracle, 
the  saying  o."  the  poor  woman  to  the  haughty  prince,  who  rejected  her  petition  as  a  thing  below  his 
dignity  to  take  notice  of;  then  cease  to  reign;  for  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  will  not  attend  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  as  if  they  were  too  minute  or  trifling,  shall  never  obtain  command  or  rule  over 
nature." 

These  two  objections  stated  by  Rawley  were  anticipated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Organum,* 
where  he  mentions  a  third  objection  which  is,  even  at  this  day,  repeatedly  urged  against  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  »*  Some,"  he  says,  "  without  doubt,  upon  reading  our  history  and  tables  of  invention, 
will  meet  with  experiments  not  well  verified,  or  even  absolutely  false;  and  may  thence,  perhaps, 
be  apt  to  suspect,  that  our  inventions  are  built  upon  doubtful  principles,  and  erroneous  foundations. 
But  this  is  nothing:  for  such  slips  must  necessarily  happen  in  the  beginning.  It  is  but  as  if  here 
and  there  a  letter  should  be  misplaced,  or  mistaken,  in  a  writing,  or  printed  book ;  which  does  not, 
usually,  much  interrupt  the  reader :  as  such  errors  are  easily  corrected,  from  the  sense  of  the  place. 
In  the  same  manner  let  men  observe,  that  experiments  may  be  falsely  believed,  and  received  in  natural 
history ;  and  yet  soon  after  be  expunged  and  rejected,  when  causes  and  axioms  are  discovered. 
Though,  it  is  true,  that  if  there  should  be  many,  and  frequent,  and  continued  errors,  in  a  natural  and 
experimental  history,  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  felicity  of  art  or  genius :  and  therefore,  if  in 
our  Natural  History,  which  is  collected,  and  examined,  with  so  much  diligence,  so  rigorous,  and,  as 
t  were,  with  so  religious  a  severity,  there  should  sometimes  happen  any  falsity,  or  mistake,  with  re- 

*  rase  173  of  the  fhst  volume.  *  Article  190. 

•  "But  for  unpolite,  or  even  inrdid  particulari,  which  ai  Pliny  observes,  require  an  apology  for  beinir  mentioned  ;  even 
theae  oiiftht  to  be  received  Into  a  Natural  History,  no  less  than  the  roost  rich  and  delicate ;  for  Natural  History  is  not  defiled 
by  them,  any  more  than  the  aim,  by  shining  alilce  upon  the  palace  and  the  privy.  And  we  do  not  endeavour  to  build  a  Capi- 
tol, or  erect  a  paramid,  to  the  glory  of  mankind  ;  but  to  found  a  temple,  in  imitation  of  the  world,  and  consecrate  It  to  the 
hnmnn  undorntanding:  so  that  we  must  frame  our  model  accordingly.  For  whatever  is  worthy  of  existence,  is  worthy  of 
our  Icnowledge,  which  is  the  iinasre  of  existence :  but  Ignoble  things  exist,  as  well  asthe  noble.  Nay,  as  some  excrenenti- 
tlous  matters,  for  example,  musk,  civet,  A:c.  sooietimet  produce  excellent  odours;  ao  sordid  instances  aometimea  aibrd 
great  light  and  information.    But  enough  of  this;  as  such  a  delicacy  Is  perfectly  childish  and  efleminate." 

«  Article  119. 
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gard  to  particulars ;  what  mast  be  thought  of  the  common  Natural  History,  which  in  comparison  of 
ours,  is  so  negligent  and  remiss;  or,  what  of  the  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  built  upon  such  quick- 
sands 1    Let  no  one,  therefore,  be  concerned,  if  our  history  has  its  errors." 

And,  in  the  Advancementof  Learning,  when  treating  of  credulity,  he  says,  *' The  matter  of  manifest 
truth  is  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of  doubtful  credit ;  and  yet  again,  rarities  and  re- 
ports that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be  suppressed  or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men.'' 

From  the  slightest  examination  of  this  work  it  will  appear  that,  not  having  such  a  collection  of 
natural  history  as  he  had  measured  out  in  his  mind,  which  would  have  required  the  purse  of  a  prince, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  people.  Lord  Bacon  did  the  best  in  his  power,  trying  all  things  but  not  believ- 
ing all  things,  to  make  such  a  collection  as  might  render  some  assistance  to  future  inquirers,  by  point- 
ing out  the  mode  in  which  a  natural  history  ought  to  be  complied,  without  haste  in  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  received  reports.  '^The  rejection,"  he  says,  '*  which  I  continally  use,  of  experiments, 
though  it  appeareth  not,  is  infinite;  but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work,  and  of  greatr 
use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubtful." 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  articles  in  the  tenth  century  of  this  work,  in  his 
inquiry  touching  the  *'  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues  and  the  force  of  imagination," 
where  he  thus  begins :  <*  The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  af^rwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plato 
and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfect  living  creature ; 
insomuch  as  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They 
went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul  and  spirit;  which  also 
they  held,  calling  it  spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  worid :  by  which  they  did  not  intend 
God,  for  they  did  admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul  or  essentia!  form  of  the  universe."  ... 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

^»  But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  lucerna  Dei 
spiraculum  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues ;  and  what  the  force  of 
imagination  is ;  either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body ;  wherein  it  will  be  like  that 
labour  of  Hercules,  in  purgring  the  stable,  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitious  and  magical  arts 
and  observations,  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  contemned  or  cod* 
demned." 

In  this  spirit,  mistaken  for  credulity,  he  says,^  the  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire, 
or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the  most  incredible;  yet  according  unto  our  faithful  manner  of  ex- 
amination of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little  mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing 
them  with  somewhat  that  allerwards  is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment;  and  I' 
do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of 
my  fingers :  afterwards,  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon 
both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least  a  hundred,  in  a  month's  space.  The  English  ambas- 
sador's lady,  who  Was  a  woman  far  from  superstitiom,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away 
with  my  warts :  whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over 
with  the  fat  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I  had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she 
nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks'  space  all  the  warts  went  quite  away : 
and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured  for  company.  But  at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because 
they  came  in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  again :  but  the  going  away  of  that 
which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me." 

Again,'  *^  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagination,  and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  so 
uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examination  ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it 
first  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sympathy  between  persons  of  near 
blood,  as  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  &c.  There  be  many, 
reports  in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling 
of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London,  two  or  three  days" 
before  my  father's  death,  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  diverse  English  gentlemen,  that  my  father's 
house  in  the  country  was  plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle 
or  no  1  cannot  say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a  sense  of  their  wives  breeding  children,  bv 
some  accident  in  their  own  body."' 

«  Article  W7.  i  Article  «ft. 

"  There  are  in  different  parts  of  the  Sylva  Syl varum  facta  evincing  Bacon's  life  of  mind,  md  fuculty  of  generalizing  from 
hli  earliest  infancy.  See  Art.  OtO,  when  his  mind  In  at  work  upon  the  nature  of  iroaginniion,  mo«t  prob!ib!y  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  when  he  quitted  his  father's  house  for  the  university,  from  whenc<>  it  sixteen,  he  went  with  Sir  Amyas 
Pkulet  to  Paris,  and  returned  after  his  fkther's  death.  See  alio  Art.  151,  when  in  Trinity  CoHege  mediutingopon  th«  nature' 
ofiOQiHl.    See  also  Art.  MO^  148,  tl8. 
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Passing  from  these  objections  to  the  uses  of  natural  histoiy,  they  are  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  in 
the  treatise  De  Augmentis*  and  in  the  NoYom  Organom*— Jn  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  the  subject 
of  Natural  History  is  thus  exhibited. 

I.  Jb  to  the  Subject  €f  Hulory. 
1.  Of  Nature  in  Course. 
1.  Of  Celestial  Bodies. 
>  2.  Of  the  Region  of  the  Air. 

I  3.  Of  the  Earth  and  Water. 

4.  Of  the  Elements  or  Genera. 
6.  Of  the  Species.   ^ 
9.  Of  Nature  wandering  or  Manrails. 
S.  Of  Arts, 
n.  Ja  to  its  use, 

1.  In  the  Knowledge  or  History  Narrative, 

%  In  being  the  primitiTe  matter  of  Philosophy,  which  he  says  is  defectiye,  and  to  supply  this 
defect,  to  discorer  the  properties  of  creatures  and  to  impose  names,  the  occupation  of  Adam  in  Para- 
dise, his  tables  of  inrention  are  constructed  in  the  Novum  Organum  with  the  admonition  *«  That  all 
partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  reins,  than  for  sections  and  separations ; 
and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  presexVed.'*'  «*The  sciences  being  the 
pjrramids  supported  by  history  upon  experience  as  their  only  and  true  basis ;  and  so  the  basis  of 
natural  philosophy  is  natural  history ;  the  stage  next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  rerti- 
eal  point  is  metaphysic :  as  for  the  cone  and  vertical  point  itself  (*  opus  quod  operatur  Deus  aprin- 
cipio  usque  ad  finem  \*  the  summary  law  of  nature)  we  do  justly  doubt,  whether  man's  inquiry  can 
attain  unto  it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages  of  sciences ;  and  are,  to  men  swelled  up  with  their 
own  knowledge,  and  a  daring  insolence  to  invade  heaven,  like  the  tliree  hills  of  the  giants 

**  T«r  tuBt  conad  imponera  Pelion  Ona, 
BcOlcet  atque  Ommb  frondosam  iayolrere  Olympum." 

Of  this  work  there  have  been  many  editions :  and  there  is  an  edition  in  Latin,'  published  in  Hol- 
land in  1648,«  and  1661 ;«  and  at  Frankfort  in  1665." 
There  are  some  observations  upon  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  in  Archbishop  Tennison's  work,'^  which 

*  There  ie  coniidenble  dMbrenee  betweea  the  arrmnfeineot  of  this  pert  in  the  Advaneement  and  the  De  Aofmentie. 

«  There  is  ecarecly  a  pafe  of  hie  worke  which  doee  not  contain  an  illuetration  of  thie  union  in  all  the  paru  of  nature,  and 
the  injury  to  the  adTancement  of  linowledge  f^om  a  euppoiition  of  their  leparation.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  lie 
iaye  i  **  Weeee  Cicero  tlie  orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  was  the  first  that  separated  philosophy  and 
rlMtoric  i  whereupon  rlietoric  became  an  empty  and  reriwl  art.  So  we  may  see  tliat  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  touching 
the  rotation  of  tlie  earth,  wliich  astronomy  itself  cannot  correct,  because  it  Is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  phenomena,  yet 
natural  philosophy  may  correct.  So  we  see  also  tliat  the  science  of  medicine,  if  it  be  destituted  and  forsaken  by  natural 
phflasopliy,  It  is  not  much  better  than  an  empirical  practtce.** 

In  the  treatise  De  Augnientis,  spealilng  of  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  of  the  heaTenly  bodies  would  be  discoTered,  and 
(if  the  anecdote  respecting  Newton  and  the  (kiiing  apple  is  true)  were  discovered,  lie  thus  predicts,  **  Whoerer  stiaU  reject 
the  feigned  divorces  of  superlunary  snd  sublunary  bodies;  and  shall  intentively  observe  the  appetencies  of  matter,  and  the 
most  universal  passions,  (which  in  either  globe  are  exceeding  potent,  and  transverberate  the  universal  nature  of  things,)  he 
skall  receive  clear  information  concerning  celestial  matters  IVoin  the  things  seen  here  with  us  I  and  contrariwise  from  those 
notions  which  are  practised  in  heaven ;  he  shall  learn  many  observations  which  now  are  latent,  touching  the  motions  of 
bodies  here  below ;  not  only  so  fkr  ss  these  inferior  motiont  are  moderated  by  superior,  but  in  regard  they  luive  a  mutual 
Intercourse  by  passions  common  to  them  both.*' 

And  to  the  same  eflbct,  lie  says  In  another  place ;  <*  We  mnet  openly  profess  that  our  hope  of  diecovering  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  celestial  bodies,  depends  upon  tlie  observation  of  the  common  properties,  or  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the 
matter  of  both  states;  for,  as  to  the  separation  that  is  supposed  betwixt  the  ethereal  and  sublunary  bodies,  it  seems  to  me 
BO  more  tluiB  a  flctton,  and  a  degree  of  superstition  mixed  with  rashness,  ^.— Our  chlefest  hope,  and  dependence  in  the 
eoosideratioB  of  the  celestial  bodies,  is,  tlierefore,  placed  in  physical  reason,  tliough  not  such  as  are  commonly  so  called; 
bat  thoee  laws,  wliich  no  diversity  of  place  or  region  can  abolish,  break  through,  disturb,  or  alter." 

And  in  the  Novum  Organum,  "Suppose,  for  example,  the  inquiry  abou^  the  nature  of  spontaneous  rotation,  attraction, 
•ad  many  other  natures,  which  are  more  common  and  fkmiliartous  than  the  celestial  bodies  themselves.  And  let  no  one 
eipect  to  determine  the  questton,  whether  the  diurnal  motion  belongs  to  the  heavens  or  the  earth,  unlees  he  first  understand 
the  nature  of  spontaneous  rotation." 

As  an  instance  of  this  union  of  nature,  and  of  Bacon's  tendency  to  generalixe,  see  Articles  01, 99, 03,  and  above  all,  see  his 
i«ggestk>ns  in  the  Novum  Organum,  respecting  Magical  Instances,  or  great  offecta  produced  flnom  apparently  small  causes. 
See  page  316  of  the  first  volume.  The  correctness  of  the  reasoning  I  am  not  now  investigating;  1  am  merely  stating 
the  fliet  as  an  illustration  of  the  union  between.all  nature,  and  of  Bacon's  facility  in  discovering  this  union. 

*  I  do  not  find  this  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Bacon's  Works  published  in  England. 
^  (13mo.)  1  have  a  copy,  which  is  not  scarce. 

*  (ISmo.)  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
'  Opera  omnia,  Stc.,  Folio.  Fran.  1665. 

^  ^  "The  seventh  and  greatest  branch  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Instauratlon,  Is  his  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  Natural  History; 
widch  containeth  many  materials  for  the  buDding  of  philosophy,  as  the  Organum  doth  directions  for  the  work.  It  is  a 
history  not  only  of  nature  freely  moving  in  her  course,  (as  in  the  production  of  meteors,  i^anta,  minerals ;)  but  also  of 
nature  in  coaalraint,  and  vexed  and  tortured  by  human  art  and  experiment.    And  it  i«  not  a  history  of  such  thlnvn  orderty 
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thus  conclude,  **  Wtdlst  I  am  speaking  of  this  work  of  his  lordship  of  Natural  History,  there  cotaes 
to  my  mind  a  rery  memorable  relation,  reported  by  him  who  bare  a  part  in  it,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rawley* 
One  day,  his  lordship  was  dictating  to  that  doctor  some  of  the  experiments  in  bis  Sylva.  The  same 
day,  he  bad  sent  a  friend  to  court,  to  receive  for  him  a  final  answeri  touching  the  effect  of  a  grant 
which  had  been  made  him  by  King  James.  He  had  hitherto,  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred ; 
and  he  was  desirous  to  know  the  event  of  the  matter,  and  to  be  freed,  one  way  or  other,  from  the 
suspense  of  his  thoughts.  His  friend  returning,  told  him  plainly,  that  he  must  thenceforth  despair 
of  that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  fortunes  needed  it.  Be  it  so,  said  his  lordship ;  and  then  he 
dismissed  his  friend  very  cheerfully,  with  thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  service.  His  friend 
being  gone,  he  came  straightway  to  Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to  him.  Well  sirl  yon  business 
wont  go  on;  let  us  go  on  with  this,  for  this  is  in  our  power.  And  then  he  dictated  to  him  afresh, 
for  some  hours,  without  the  least  hesitancy  of  speech,  or  discernible  interruption  of  thought." 

nofed ;  bot  thrown  Into  a  beapk  For  hb  lordship,  that  h«  vl^t  not  diacourafe  other  eoUectorii  did  not  cact  tliia  boolc  into 
«xaa  method ;  for  which  reason  it  hath  the  less  ornament,  bat  not  mueh  tlie  less  use. 

^In  this  booli  are  conuined  experiments  of  light,  and  ezperiooento  of  use,  (as  Ills  lordsliip  was  wont  to  dfartinfiiish :)  and 
amongst  them  some  extraordinary,  and  otiiers  common.  He  understood  that  what  was  comi^on  in  one  country,  might  be  a 
rarity  in  another :  for  which  reason,  Dr.  Caios,  when  In  Italy,  thought  it  worth  his  pains  to  make  a  large  and  elegant  descrip- 
tioa  of  our  way  of  brewing.  His  lordship  also  knew  well,  that  an  experiment  manifest  to  the  vulgar,  was  a  good  ground 
fbr  tlie  wise  to  build  ftirther  upon.  And  himself  rendered  common  ones  extraordinary,  by  admonitions  in  fhrther  triala 
and  Improvements.  Hence  his  lordship  took  ocMslon  to  say,  that  his  writing  of  Sylva  Bylvaruhi,  was  (to  speak  properly) 
not  a  Natural  History,  but  a  high  kind  of  natural  magic :  because  it  was  not  only  a  description  of  nature,  but  a  breaking  of 
nature  into  great  and  strange  works. 

•  **  This  book  was  written  by  his  Itfrdship  in  the  English  tongue,  and  translated  by  an  obecure  interpreter,  into  French,  And  . 
out  of  that  translation  into  Latin,  by  James  Gruter,  in  such  ill  manner,  that  they  darkened  his  lordship's  sense,  and  debased 
his  expression.    James  Gniter  was  sensible  of  his  miscarriage,  being  kindly  advertised  of  it  by  Dr.  Rawley :  and  he  left 
biAind  him  divers  amendments,  published  1^  his  brother,  Isaac  Oruter,  in  a  second  edition.    Tet  still  so  many  errors  have 
escaped,  that  that  work  requireth  a  third  hand. 

**  Monsieur  jBHus  Deodatus  had  once  engaged  an  able  person  In  the  translation  of  this  book ;  one  who  could  have  done 
his  lordship  right,  and  obliged  such  readers  as  understood  not  the  English  original.    He  began,  and  went  through  the  three , 
llrst  centuries,  and  then  desisted ;  being  desired  by  him  who  set  him  on  work,  to  Uke  his  hand  quite  off  from  that  pen,  with 
which  he  moved  so  slowly.    His  translation  of  the  third  century  is  now  in  my  hands ;  but  that  of  the  two  first  1  believe  Is 
lost.*'    Archbishop  Tennison  tlien  annexes  some  specimens  of  the  transUtkm. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Havino  had  the  honour  to  be  continually  with  my  lord  in  compiling  of  this  work,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed therein,  I  hare  thought  it  not  amies,  with  his  lordship's  good  leave  and  liking,  for  the  better 
satisfaction  of  those  that  shall  read  it,  to  tnake  known  sonHewhat  of  his  lordship's  intentions  touch- 
ing the  ordering  and  publishing  of  the  same.  I  hare  heard  his  lordship  of^n  say,  that  if  he  should 
have  served  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  he  had  been  better  not  to  have  published  this  Natural  His- 
tory :  for  it  may  seem  an  indigested  heap  of  particulars,  and  cannot  have  that  lustre,  which  books 
east  into  methods  have^  but  that  he  resolved  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that  which  might  best 
secure  it,  before  any  thing  that  might  have  relation  to  himself.  And  he  knew  well,  that  there  was 
no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  being  bound,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  tlie  charms 
of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby  made  impotient  for  generation  of  works,  but  only  no 
where  to  depart  from  the  sense,  and  clear  experience,  but  to  keep  close  to  it,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning: besides,  this  Natural  History  was'a  debt  of  his,  being  designed  and  set  down  for  a  third  part 
of  the  Instauration.  I  have  also  heard  his  lordship  discourse  that  men,  no  doubt,  will  think  many 
of  the  experiments  contained  in  this  collection,  to  be  vulgar  and  trivial,  mean  and  sordid,  curious 
and  fruitless :  and  therefore,  he  wisheth  that  they  would  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  what  is 
now  in  doing,  and  the  difference  between  this  Natural  History  and  others.  For  those  Natural  His- 
tories which  are  extant,  being  gathered  for  delight  and  use,  are  full  of  pleasant  descriptions  and 
pictures,  and  affect  and  seek  after  admiration,  rarities,  and  secrets.  But,  contrariwise,  the  scope 
which  his  lordship  intendeth  is,  to  write  such  a  Natural  History  as  may  be  fundamental  to  the 
erecting  and  building  of  a  true  philosophy,  for  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  the  extracting 
of  axioms,  and  the  producing  of  many  noble  works  and  effects.  For  he  hopeth  by  this  means  to 
acquit  himself  of  that  for  which  he  taketh  himself  in  a  sort  bound,  and  that  is,  the  advancement  of 
all  learning  and  sciences.  For,  having  in  this  present  work  collected  the  materials  for  the  building, 
and  in  his  Novum  Organum,  of  which  his  lordship  is  yet  to  publish  a  second  part,  set  down  the 
instruments  and  directions  for  the  work;  men  shall  now  be  wanting  to  themselves,  if  they  raise  not 
knowledge  to  that  perfection  whereof  the  nature  of  mortal  men  is  capable.  And  in  this  behalf,  I 
have  heard  his  lordship  speak  oomplainbgly,  that  his  lordship,  who  thinketh  he  deserveth  to  be  an 
architect  in  this  building,  should  be  forced  to  be  a  workman,  and  a  labourer,  and  to  dig  the  clay, 
and  bum  the  brick ;  and,  more  than  that,  according  to  the  hard  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
latter  end,  to  gather  the  straw  and  stubble,  over  all  the  fields,  to  bum  the  bricks  withal.  For  he 
knoweth,  that  except  he  do  it,  nothing  will  be  done :  men  are  so  set  to  despise  the  means  of  their 
own  good.  And  as  for  the  baseness  of  many  of  the  experiments ;  as  long  as  they  be  God's  works, 
they  are  honourable  enough.  And  for  the  vulgaraess  of  them,  true  axioms  must  be  drawn  from 
plain  experience,  and  not  from  doubtful ;  and  his  lordship's  course  is  to  make  wonders  plain,  and 
not  plain  things  wonders ;  and  that  experience  likewise  must  be  broken  and  grinded,  and  not  whole, 
or  as  it  groweth.  And  for  use;  .his  lordship  hath  often  in  his  mouth  the  two  kinds  of  experiments ; 
«<  experimenta  fractifera,"  and  »» experimenta  lucifera:"  experiments  of  use,  and  experiments  of 
light :  and  he  reporteth  himself,  whether  he  were  not  a  strange  man,  that  should  think  that  light 
Jiath  no  use,  because  it  hath  no  matter.  Further,  his  lordship  thought  good  also  to  add  unto  many 
of  the  experiments  themselves  some  gloss  of  the  causes :  that  in  the  succeeding  work  of  interpreting 
nature,  and  framing  axioms,  all  things  may  be  in  moroTeadiness.  And  for  the  causes  herein  by 
him  assigned ;  his  lordship  persuadeth  himself,  they  are  far  more  certain  than  those  that  are  rendered 
by  others;  not  for  any  excellency  of  his  own  wit,  as  his  lordship  is  wont  to  say,  but  in  respect  of 
his  continual  conversation  with  nature  and  experience.  He  did  consider  likewise,  that  by  this 
addition  of  causes,  men's  minds,  which  make  so  much  haste  to  find  out  the  causes  of  things,  would 
not  think  themselves  utterly  lost  in  a  vast  wood  of  experience,  but  stay  upon  these  causes,  such  as 
they  are,  a  little,  till  true  axioms  may  be  more  fully  discovered.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  say  also, 
that  one  great  reason,  why  he  would  not  put  these  partipulars  into  any  exact  method,  though  h^  that 
looketh  attentively  into  them  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,  was,  because  he  conceived  that 
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other  men  wonld  now  think  that  they  could  do  the  like;  and  so  go  on  with  a  further  eollectioa: 
which,  if  the  method  had  been  exact,  many  would  have  despaired  to  attain  by  imitation.  As  for 
his  lordship^s  love  of  order,  I  can  refer  any  man  to  his  lordship's'  Latin  book,  De  Augmentis  Scieh- 
tiarum ;  which,  if  my  judgment  be  any  thing,  is  written  in  the  exactest  order  that  I  know  any  writing 
to  be.  I  will  conclude  with  a  usual  speech  of  his  lordship's ;  That  this  work  of  his  Natural  Hid* 
tory  is  the  world  as  God  made  it,  and  not  as  men  have  made  it ;  for  that  it  hath  nothing  of  imagination. 

W.  Rawlby.   ' 

Tkk  «pi«tl«  to  Um  Mme  Out  ihoold  haTe  been  preliied  to  thto  book,  if  hto  lordship  bad  lived. 


CENTURY   I. 


ExpaimewU  in  eon$ori^  iouehingihe  atraining  and 

pamng  of  bodiet  on*  through  another ;  which  they 

call  Percolation. 

Dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea-shore,  somewhat  above 
the  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the 
low-water  mark ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it 
will  fill  with  water,  fresh  and  potable.  This  is 
commonly  practised  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
where  other  fresh  water  is  wanting.  And  Cesar 
knew  this  well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexan- 
dria; for  by  digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he 
did  frustrate  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies, 
which  had  turned  the  seawater  upon  the  wells  of 
Alexandria ;  and  so  saved  his  army,  i>eing  then 
in  desperation.  But  Caesar  mistook  the  cause, 
for  he  thought  that  all  sea-sands  had  natural 
•prings  of  fresh  water :  but  it  is  plain,  that  it  is 
the  sea-water ;  becaus  the  pit  filleth  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  tide ;  and  seawater  passing  or 
straining  through  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness. 

3.  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  trial  hath  been 
made  of  salt-water  passed  through  earUi,  through 
ten  vessels,  one  within  another ;  and  yet  it  hath 
not  lost  its  saltness,  as  to  become  potable  :  but 
the  same  man  saith,  that,  by  relation  of  another, 
salt-water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  hath 
become  fresh.  This  experiment  seemeth  to  cross 
that  other  of  pits  made  by  the  sea-side ;  and  yet 
but  in  part,  if  it  be  true  that  twenty  repetitions 
do  the  effect.  But  it  is  worth  the  note,  how  poor 
the  imitations  of  nature  are  in  common  courses  of 
experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great  judg- 
ment, and  some  good  light  of  axioms.  For  first, 
there  is  no  small  difference  between  a  passage  of 
water  through  twenty  small  vessels,  and  through 
such  a  distance,  as  between  the  low-water  and 
high-water  mark.  Secondly,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  earth  and  sand ;  for  all  earth  hath 
in  it  a  kind  of  nitrous  salt,  from  which  sand  is 
more  free ;  and  besides,  earth  doth  not  strain  the 
water  so  finely  as  sand  doth.  But  there  is  a  third 
point,  that  I  suspect  as  muoh  or  more  than  the 
other ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  experiment  of  trans- 
mission of  the  sea-water  into  the  pits,  the  water 
riseth ;  but  in  the  experiment  of  transnussion  of 


the  water  through  the  vessels,  it  falleth.  Now 
certain  it  is  that  this  salter  part  of  water,  ono« 
salted  throughout,  goeth  to  the  bottom.  And 
therefore  no  marvel,  if  the  draining  of  water  by 
descent  doth  not  make  it  fresh :  besides,  I  do  some* 
what  doubt,  that  the  very  dashing  of  the  water, 
that  cometh  from  the  sea,  is  more  proper  to  strike 
off"  the  salt  part,  than  where  the  water  slideth  of 
her  own  motion. 

3.  It  seemeth  percolation,  or  transmission,  which 
is  commonly  called  straining,  is  a  good  kind  of 
separation,  not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  gross 
from  fine,  but  of  more  subtile  natures;  and  varieth 
according  to  the  body  through  which  the  trans- 
mission is  made:  as  if  through  a  woollen  bag,  the 
liquor  leaveth  the  fatness ;  if  through  sand,  the 
saltness,  &c.  They  speak  of  severing  wine  from 
water,  passing  it  through  ivy  wood,  ot-  through 
other  the  like  porous  body ;  but «« non  constat." 

4.  The  gum  of  trees,  which  we  see  to  be  com* 
monly  shining  and  clear,  is  but  a  fine  passage  or 
straining  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood 
and  bark.  And  in  like  manner,  Cornish  dia^ 
monds,  and  rock  rubies,  which  are  yet  more  !•> 
splendent  than  gums,  are  the  fine  exudations  of 
stone. 

5.  Aristotle  giveth  the  cause,  vainly,  why  the 
ieathers  of  birds  are  more  lively  colours  than  the 
hairs  of  beasts;  for  no  beast  hath  any  fine  asufe, 
or  carnation,  or  green  hair.  He  saith^  it  is  be* 
cause  birds  are  more  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  than 
beasts;  but  that  is  manifestly  untrue;  for  cattle  are 
more  in  the  sun  than  birds,  that  live  commonly  in 
the  woods,  or  in  some  covert.  The  true  cause  is, 
that  the  excrementitious  moisture  of  living  crea- 
tures, which  maketh  as  well  the  feathers  in»biids, 
as  the  hair  in  beasts,  passeth  in  birds  through  a 
finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it  doth  in 
beasts:  for  feathers  pass  through  quills;  and  hair 
through  skin. 

6.  The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhesion,  is  an 
inward  percolation ;  and  is  effected,  when  some 
cleaving  body  is  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  li* 
quors ;  whereby  the  grosser  part  of  the  liquor 
sticks  to  that  cleaving  body ;  and  so  the  finer  part" 
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ar^  freed  from  the  grosser.  So  the  apothecaries 
elarify  their  syraps  by  whites  of  eggs^  beaten 
with  the  juices  which  they  would  clarify ;  which 
whites  of  eggs  gather  all  the  dregs  and  grosser 
parts^  of  the  juice  to  them;  and  after  the  syrup 
being  set  on  the  fire,  the  whites  of  eggs  them- 
selves harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  So  hippocras 
is  clarified  by  mixing  with  milk,  and  stirring  it 
about,  and  then  passing  it  through  a  woollen  bag, 
which  they  call  Hippocrates's  Sleeve,  and  the 
cleaving  nature  of  the  milk  draweth  the  powder 
of  the  spices,  and  grosser  parts  of  the  liquor  to  it ; 
and  in  the  passage  they  stick  upon  the  woollen 
bagk 

7.  The  clarifying  of  water  is  an  experiment  tend- 
ing to  health;  besides  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
when  water  is  crystalline.  It  is  effected  by  cast- 
ing in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  of  a  cur- 
xent,  that  the  water  may  strain  through  them. 
.  8.  It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  cause 
deamess  and  splendour,  but  sweetness  of  savour ; 
for  that  also  followeth  as  well  as  clearness,  when 
the  finer  parts  are  severed  from  the  grosser.  So  it 
is  found,  that  the  sweats  of  men,  that  have  much 
heat^  and  exercise  much,  and  have  clean  bodies, 
and  fine  skins,  do  smell  sweet;  as  was  said  of 
Alexander;  and  we  see  commonly  that  gums 
have  sweet  odours. 

Experiment  ineotuari^touehing  moUon  of  bodie$ 
upon  their  presmre, 
9.  Take  a  glass,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet 
your  finger,  and  draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the 
glass,  pressing  it  somewhat  hard ;  and  after  you 
have  drawn  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will  make 
the  water  frisk  and  sprinkle  up  in  fine  dew.  This 
instance  doth  excellently  demonstrate  the  force  of 
compression  in  a  solid  body:  for  whensoever  a 
solid  body,  as  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  is  pressed, 
there  is  an  inward  tumult  in  the  parts  hereof 
seeking  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  compres- 
sion :  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  violent  motion. 
Wherein  it  is  strange  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
this  motion  hath  never  been  observed,  nor  inquir- 
ed; it  being  of  all  motions  the  most  common,  and 
the  chief  root  of  all  mechanical  operations.  This 
motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  by  way  of  proof 
and  search  which  way  to  deliver  itself:  and  then 
worketh  in  progress  where  it  findeth  the  deliver^ 
ance  easiest.  In  liquors  this  motion  is  visible ; 
for  all  liquors  strucken  make  round  circles,  and 
wi^al  dash ;  but  in  solids,  which  break  not,  it  is 
•0  subtile  as  it  is  invisible ;  but  neverdieless  be- 
wrayeth  itself  by  many  effects ;  as  in  this  instance 
whereof  we  speak.  For  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger, furthered  by  the  wetting,  because  it  sticketh  so 
much  the  better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glass,  after 
eome  continuance,  putteth  all  the  small  parts  of 
the  glass  into  work,  that  they  strike  the  water 
riiarply ;  from  which  pencussion  that^  sprinkling 
u>meth«  ^ 


10.  If  you  strike  or  pierce  a  solid  body  that  is 
brittle,  as  glass,  or  sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only 
where  the  immediate  force  is;  but  breaketh  all 
about  into  shivers  and  fitters ;  the  motion,  upon 
the  pressure,  searching  all  ways,  and  breaking 
where  it  findeth  the  body  weakest. 

11.  The  powder  in  shot,  being  dilated  into 
such  aflame  asendureth  not  compression,  moveth 
likewise  in  round,  the  flame  being,  in  the  nature 
of  a  liquid  body,  sometimes  recoiling,  sometimes 
breaking  the  piece,  but  generally  discharging  the 
bullet,  because  there  it  findeth  easiest  deliver- 
ance. 

13.  This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reci- 
procal thereof,  which  is  motion  upon  tensure,  we 
use  to  call,  by  one  common  name,  motion  of  li* 
berty ;  which  is,  when  any  body,  being  forced  to 
a  preternatural  extent  or  dimension,  delivereth 
and  restoreth  itself  to  the  natural :  as  when  a 
blown  bladder  pressed,  riseth  again;  or  when 
leather  or  cloth  tentured,  spring  back.  These 
two  motions,  of  which  there  be  infinite  instances^ 
we  shall  handle  in  due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  pressure  is  excellently 
also  demonstrated  in  sounds ;  as  when  one  chim- 
eth  upon  a  bell,  it  soundetb ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
layeth  his  hand  upon  it,  the  sound  ceaseth :  and 
so  the  sound  of  a  virginal  string,  as  soon  as  the 
quill  of  the  jack  falleth  from  it,  stoppeth.  For 
thesiB  sounds  are  produced  by  the  subtile  percus- 
sion of  the  minute  parts  of  the  bell,  or  string, 
upon  the  air;  all  one,  as  the  water  is  caused  to 
leap  by  the  subtile  percussion  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  glass,  upon  the  water,  whereof  we  spake 
a  little  before  in  the  ninth  experiment.  For  you 
must  not  take  it  to  be  the  local  shaking  of  the 
bell,  or  string,  that  doth  it:  as  we  shall  fully 
declare,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  handle  sounds. 

ExperimerUt  incontort^  imtehing  uparatiom  cf 
bodies  by  weight, 

14.  Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb ; 
fill  the  belly,  in  part,  with  water:  tako  also 
another  glass,  whereinto  put  claret  wine  and  wa* 
ter  mingled ;  reverse  the  first  glass,  with  the  belly 
upwards,  stopping  the  neb  with  your  finger; 
then  dip  the  mouth  of  it  within  the  second  glass, 
vad  remove  your  finger:  continue  it  in  that  pos- 
ture for  a  time ;  and  it  will  unmingle  the  wine 
firom  the  water :  the  wine  ascending  and  settling 
in  the  top  of  the  upper  glass ;  and  the  water  de* 
scending  and  settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
glass.  The  passage  is  apparent  to  the  eye ;  for 
you  shall  see  the  wine,  as  it  were,  in  a  small 
vein,  rising  through  the  water.  For  handsome- 
ness' sake,  because  the  working  requireth  some 
small  time,  it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper  glass 
upon  a  nail.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  gathered  so 
much  pure  and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  glass,  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper 
glass  dippeth  into  it,  the  motion  oeaseth. 
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15.  Let  the  upper  glass  be  wine,  and  the  lower 
water;  there  foUoweth  no  motion  at  all.  Let 
the  upper  glass  be  water  pure,  the  lower  water 
coloured,  or  contrariwise,  there  followeth  no  mo- 
tion at  all.  But  it  hath  been  tried,  that  though 
the  mixture  of  wine  and  water,  in  the  lower 
glass,  be  three  parts  water  and  but  one  wine,  yet 
it  doth  not  dead  the  motion.  This  separation  of 
water  and  wine  appeareth  to  be  made  by  weight; 
for  it  must  be  of  bodies  of  unequal  weight,  or 
else  it  worketh  not;  and  .the  heavier  body  must 
erer  be  in  the  upper  glass.  But  then  note  withal, 
that  the  water  being  made  pensile,  and  there 
being  a  great  weight  of  water  in  the  belly  of  the 
glass,  sustained  by  a  small  pillar  of  water  in  the 
neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that  which  setteth  the 
motion  on  work :  for  water  and  wine  in  one  glass, 
with  long  standing,  will  hardly  sever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from 
mixtures  of  several  liquors,  to  simple  bodies  which 
consist  of  several  similar  parts :  try  it  therefore 
with  brine  or  salt-water,  and  fresh  water :  placing 
the  salt-water,  which  is  the  heavier,  in  the  upper 
glass;  and  see  whether  the  fresh  will  come 
above.  Try  it  j^lso  with  water  thick  sugared,  and 
pure  water ;  and  see  whether  the  water,  which 
Cometh  above,  will  lose  its  sweetness :  for  which 
purpose  it  were  good  there  were  a  little  cook 
made  in  the  belly  of  the  upper  glass. 

ExperimenU  in  consort^  touching  judieioue  and 
aeeuraie  inftuiom^  boih  in  liquors  and  air, 

17.  In  bodies  containing  fine  spirits,  which  do 
easily  dissipate,  when  you  make  infusions,  the 
rule  is,  a  short  stay  of  the  body  in  the  liquor  re- 
ceiveth  the  spirit;  and  a  longer  stay  confoundeth 
it;  because  it  draweth  forth  the  earthy  part 
withal,  which  embaseth  the  finer.  And  there- 
fore it  is  an  error  in  physicians,  to  rest  simply  upon 
the  length  of  stay  for  increasing  the  virtue.  But 
if  you  will  have  the  infusion  strong,  in  those 
kinds  of  bodies  which  have  fine  spirits,  your  way 
is  not  to  give  longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  infu- 
sion of  the  body  oftener.  Take  violets,  and  in- 
fuse a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of  vinegar; 
let  them  stay  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  take 
them  forth,  and  refresh  the  infusion  with  like 
quantity  of  new  violets  seven  times ;  and  it  will 
make  a  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  floweiTy  as  if^  a 
twelvemonth  after,  it  be  brought  you  in  a  saucer, 
you  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at  you.  Note, 
that  it  smelleth  more  perfectly  of  the  flower  a 
good  while  after  than  at  first. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  sin- 
gular use  for  the  preparations  of  medicines,  and 
other  infusions.  As  for  escample:  the  leaf  of 
burrage  bath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the 
fuliginous  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so 
to  cure  madness :  but  nevertheless  if  the  leaf  be 
infused  long  it  yieldeth  forth  but  a  raw  substance, 
of  no  virtue:  therefore  I  suppose,  that  if  in  the 
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must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh, 
before  it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small 
time,  and  be  oflen  changed  with  fresh;  it  will 
make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy  passions. 
And  the  like  I  conceive  of  orange  flowers. 

19.  Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of 
contrary  operations :  parts  that  purge ;  and  parts 
that  bind  the  body ;  and  the  first  lie  looser,  and 
the  latter  lie  deeper:  so  that  if  you  infuse  rhu- 
barb for  an.  hour,  and  crush  it  well,  it  will  purge 
better,  and  bind  the  body  less  after  the  purging 
than  if  it  had  stood  twenty-four  hours;  this  is 
tried ;  but  I  conceive  likewise,  that  by  repeating 
the  infusion  of  rhubarb  several  times,  as  was 
said  of  violets,  letting  each  stay  in  but  a  small 
time,  you  may  make  it  as  strong  a  purging  medi- 
cine as  scammony.  And  it  is  not  a  small  thing 
won  in  physic,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb,  and 
other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as  strong  pur- 
gers  as  those  that  are  not  without  some  malignity. 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  most  part.  Have 
their  purgative  virtue  in  a  fine  spirit;  as  appear- 
eth by  that  they  endure  not -boiling  without  much 
loss  of  virtue.  And  ^erefore  it  is  of  good  use  in 
physic,  if  you  can  retain  the  purging  virtue,  and 
take  away  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  purger; 
which  it  is  like  you  may  do,  by  this  course  of 
infusing  oft,  with  little  stay,  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  horrible  and  odious  taste  is  in  the  grosser  part. 

21.  Generally,  the  working  by  infusions  is 
gross  and  blind,  except  you  first  try  the  issuing 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them 
issue  more  speedily,  and  which  more  slowly; 
and  so  by  apportioning  the  time,  can  take  and 
leave  that  quality  which  you  desire.  Tliis  to 
know  there  be  two  ways ;  the  one  to  try  what 
long  stay,  and  what  short  stay  worketh  as  hath 
been  said ;  the  other  to  try  in  order  the  succeeding 
infusions  of  one  and  the  same  body,  successively^ 
in  several  liquors.  As,  for  example ;  take  orange 
pills,  or  rosemary,  or  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will ; 
and  let  them  infuse  half  an  hour  in  water;  then 
take  them  out,  and  infuse  them  again  in  other 
water;  and  so  the  third  time :  and  then  taste  and 
consider  the  first  water,  the  second,  and  the  third ; 
and  you  will  find  them  difi*ering,  not  only  in 
strength  and  weakness,  but  otherwise  in  taste  or 
odour;  for  it  may  be  the  first  water  will  have 
more  of  the  scent,  as  more  fragrant;  and  the 
second  more  of  the  taste,  as  more  bitter  or  biUng, 
&c. 

22.  Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  well  call 
odours,  have  the  same  diversities  with  infusions 
in  water;  in  that  the  several  odours,  which  are 
in  one  flower,  or  other  body,  issne  at  several 
times ;  some  earlier,  some  later :  so  we  find  that 
violets,  woodbines,  strawberries,  yield  a  pleasing 
scent,  that  cometh  forth  first;  but  soon  af^r  an 
ill  scent  quite  diflering  from  the  former.  Which 
is  caused,  not  so  much  by  mellowing,  as  by  &e 
late  issuing  of  the  grosser  spirit. 
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23.  -  As  we  may  desire  to  extract  the  fineet 
•pirits  in  some  cases ;  so  we '  may  desire  also  to 
discharge  them,  as  hu^ful,  in  some  other.  So 
wine  burnt,  by  reason  of  the  evaporating  of  the 
finer  spirit,  inflameth  less,  and  is  best  in  agaes : 
opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if  it 
be  vapoured  out,  mingled  with  spirits  of  wine,  or 
the  like :  sena  loeeth  somewhat  of  its  windiness 
by  decocting;  and  generally,  subtile  or  windy 
spirits  are  taken  off  by  incenston,  or  evaporation. 
And  €)ven  in  infusions  in  thingd  that  are  of  too 
high  a  spirit,  you  were  better  pour  off  the  first 
infusion,  after  a  small  time,  and  use  the  latter. 

Experiment  MoUiary  touching  the  appetite  of  eor^ 
tinuaiion  in  liquide. 

24.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere; 
air  within,  and  a  little  skin  of  water  without : 
hnd  it  seemelh  somewhat  strange,  that  the  air 
should  rise  so  swiftly  while  it  is  in  the  water; 
and  when  it  cometh  to  the  top,  should  be  stayed 
by  so  weak  a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But 
as  for  the  swift  ascent  of  the  air,  while  it  is  under 
the  water,  that  is  a  motion  of  percussion  from  tbe 
water;  which  itself  descending  driveth  up  the 
air;  and  no  motion  of  levity  in  the  air.  And 
this  Democritus  called  «<matus  plage.*'  In  this 
eommon  experiment,  the  cause  of  tbe  inclosure 
of  the  bubble  is,  for  that  the  appetite  to  resist 
separation,  or  discontinuance,  which  in  solid 
bodies  is  strong,  is  also  in  liquors,  though  fainter 
and  weaker;  as  we  see  in  this  of  the  bubble: 
we  see  it  also  in  little  glasses  of  spittle  that 
children  make  of  rushes ;  and  in  castles  of  bub- 
bles, which  they  make  by  blowing  into  water, 
having  obtained  a  little  degree  of  tenacity  by 
mixture  of  soap :  we  see  it  also  in  the  stillicides 
of  water,  which  if  there  be  water  enough  to  fol- 
low, will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue;  but  if  there 
be  no  remedy,  then  they  cast  themselves  into 
round  drops;  which  is  the  figure  that  saveth  the 
body  most  from  discontinuance:  the  same  reason 
is  of  the  roundness  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  the 
skin  of  water,  as  for  the  air  within :  for  the  air 
likewise  avoideth  discontinuance ;  and  therefore 
casteth  itself  into  a  rough  figure.  And  for  the 
stop  and  iarrest  of  the  air  a  little  while,  it  showeth 
that  the  air  of  itself  hath  little  or  no  appetite  of 
ascending. 

Experiment  nolitary  touching  the  making  of  artifi- 
cial springs, 

25.  The  rejection,  which  I  continually  use,  of 
experiments,  though  It  appeareth  not,  is  infinite : 
but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  Work, 
and  of  gpreat  use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as 
doubtfal.  It  was  reported  by  a  sober  man,  that 
an  artificial  spring  may  be  made  thus:  Find  out 
a  hanging  ground,  where  there  is  a  good  quick 
fiill  of  rain-water.    Lay  a  half  trough  of  stone, 


of  a  good  length,  three  or  four  foot  deep  wi^iin 
the  same  ground;  with  one  end  upon  Uie  high 
ground,  the  other  upon  the  low.  Cover  the  trough 
with  brakes  a  good  thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon 
the  top  of  the  brakes :  you  shall  see,  saith  he, 
that  after  some  showers  are  past,  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough  will  run  like  a  spring  of  water: 
which  is  no  marvel,  if  it  hold  while  the  rain- 
water lasteth ;  but  he  said  it  would  continue  long 
time  after  the  rain  is  past :  as  if  the  water  did 
multiply  itself  upon  tiie  air,  by  the  help  of  the 
coldness  and  condensation  of  tiie  earth,  and  the 
consort  of  the  first  water. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  the  venomous  quality 
of  marCeJieah. 
36.  The  French,  which  put  off  the  name  of 
the  French  disease  unto  the  name  of  the  disease 
of  Naples,  do  report,  that  at  the  siege  of  N^les, 
there  were  certain  wicked  merchants  that  burelled 
up  man's  fiesh,  of  some  that  had  been  lately  slain 
in  Barbary,  and  sold  it  for  tunney ;  and  that  upon 
that  foul  and  high  nourishment  was  the  original 
of  that  disease.  Which  may  well  be,  for  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  cannibals  in  the  West  Indies 
eat  man's  flesh :  and  the  West  Indies  were  full 
of  the  pox  when  they  were  first  discovered :  and 
at  this  day  the  mortalest  poisons,  practised  by 
the  West  Indians,  have  some  mixture  of  the 
blood,  or  fat,  or  fiesh  of  man :  and  divers  witches 
and  sorceresses,  as  well  amongst  the  heathen,  as 
amongst  the  Christians,  have  fed  upon  man's 
flesh,  to  aid,  as  it  seemeth,  their  imjigination, 
with  high  and  foul  vapours. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  the  wreion  and  tram*' 
mutation  tf  air  into  water, 
27.  It  seemeth  that  there  be  these  ways,  in 
likelihood,  of  version  of  vapours  of  air  into 
water  and  moisture.  Tlie  first  is  cold;  which 
doth  manifestly  condense ;  as  we  see  in  the  con^ 
tracting  of  the  air  in  the  weather-glass ;  whereby 
it  is  a  degree  nearer  to  water.  We  see  it  also  in 
the  generation  of  springs,  which  the  ancients 
thought,  very  probably,  to  be  made  by  the  version 
of  air  into  water,  holpen  by  the  rest,  which  the 
air  hath  in  those  parts ;  whereby  it  cannot  dissi-r 
pate.  And  by  the  coldness  of  rocks ;  for  there 
springs  are  chiefly  generated.  We  see  it  also  in 
the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  air;  which  produceth  dews 
and  rains.  And  the  experiment  of  turning  water 
into  ice,  by  snow,  nitre,  and  salt,  whereof  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
turning  of  air  into  water.  The  Second  way  is  by 
compression ;  as  in  stillatories,  where  the  vapour 
is  turned  back  upon  itself,  by  the  encounter  of 
the  sides  of  the  stillatory ;  and  in  the  dew  upon 
the  covers  of  boiling  pots;  and  in  the  dew 
towards  rain,  upon  marble  and  waitiscot.  But 
this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effect;  except  it  be 
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upon  Tapoars,  and  gross  air,  that  are  already 
•Tery  near  in  degree  to  water.  The  third  is  that,  | 
which  may  be  searched  into,  but  doth  not  yet ! 
appear;  which  is,  by  mingling  of  moist  yaponrs  I 
with  air;  and  trying  if  they  will  not  bring  a  re- ' 
tarn  of  more  water  than  the  water  was  at  first: 
fi>r  if  so,  that  increase  is  a  rersion  of  the  air : 
Aerefore  put  water  in  tiie  bottom  of  a  stillatory, 
with  the  neb  stopped;  weigh  the  water  first; 
hang  in  the  middle  of  the  stillatory  a  large 
•punge ;  and  see  what  quantity  of  water  you  can 
crash  out  of  it;  and  what  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pared with  the  water  spent;  for  you  must  under- 
stand, that  if  any  version  can  be  wrought,  it  will 
be  easiliest  done  in  small  pores :  and  that  is  the 
Teason  why  we  prescribe  a  spunge.  The  fourth 
way  is  probable  also,  though  not  appearing; 
which  is,  by  receiving  the  air  into  the  small  pores 
of  bodies:  for,  as  hath  been  said,  every  thing  in 
•mall  quantity  is  more  easy  for  version;  and 
tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
jo(  air,  but  endeavour  to  subset  it  into  a  more 
dense  body;  but  in  entire  bodies  it  is  checked; 
because  if  the  air  should  condense,  there  is 
nothing  to  succeed :  therefore  it  must  be  in  loose 
bodies,  as  sand,  and  powder;  which  we  see,  if 
they  lie  close,  of  themselves  gather  moisture. 

Experimeni  soliiary  touching  he^  inwards  the 
beauty  and  good  feature*  if  pereone, 
28.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients; 
that  whelps,  or  other  creatures,  if  they  be  put 
young  into  such  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot 
lise  to  their  stature,  but  may  increase  in  breadth 
4>r  length,  will  grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get 
room ;  -which  if  it  be  trae  and  feasible,  and  that 
the  young  creature  so  pressed  and  straitene^d, 
doth  not  tiiereupon  die,  it  is  a  means  to  produce 
dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a  very  strange  figure. 
This  is  certain,  and  noted  long  since,  that  the 
pressure  or  forming  of  parts  of  creatures,  when 
they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the  shape  not  a 
little:  as  the  stroking  of  the  heads  of  infants, 
between  the  hands,  was  noted  of  old,  to  make 
•«  Macrocephali ;"  which  shape  of  the  head,  at 
that  time,  was  esteemed.  And  the  raising  gently 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  doth  prevent  the  de- 
formity of  a  saddle  nose.  Which  observation 
well  weighed,  may  teach  a  means  to  make  the 
persons  of  men  and  women,  in  many  kinds, 
more  comely  and  better  featured  than  otherwise 
they  would  be;  by  the  forming  and  shaping  of 
them  in  their  infancy :  as  by  stroking  up  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  from  falling 
down  too  low ;  and  by  stroking  up  the  forehead, 
to  keep  them  from  being  low-foreheaded.  And 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  swathe  infants,  that 
^ey  may  grow  more  straight,  and  better  shaped : 
and  we  see  young  women,  by  wearing  strait 
bodice,  keep  themselves  from  being  gross  and 
corpulent. 


Experiment  eoHtary  tauehing  the  eonden$ing  ef 
air  in  eueh  9ort  om  it  may  put  on  weighty  and 
yield  nouriahmentm 

29.  Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  many  of  them 
shoot  forth;  and  so  will  penny-royal;  and  so 
will  an  herb  called  orpin ;  with  which  thfy  use 
in  the  country  to  trim  their  houses',  binding  it  to  a 
lath  or  stick,  and  setting  it  against  a  wall.  We 
see  it  likewise  more  especially  in  the  greater 
semper-vive,  which  will  put  out  branches,  two  or 
three  years:  but  it  is  true,  that  commonly  they 
wrap  the  root  in  a  cloth  besmeared  with  oil,  and 
renew  it  once  in  half  a  year.  The  like  is  reported, 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  of  the  stalks  of  lilies. 
The  cause  is ;  for  that  these  plants  have  astrong, 
dense,  and  succulent  moisture,  which  is  not  apt 
to  exhale;  and  so  is  sble,  from  the  old  store, 
without  drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffice 
the  sprouting  of  the  plant :  and  this  sprouting  is 
chiefly  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer;  which 
are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  W>  see  also,  that 
stumps  of  trees  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  noble  trial, 
and  of  very  great  consequence,  to  try  whether 
these  things,  in  the  sprouting,  do  increase  weight; 
which  roust  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  before 
they  be  hanged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when 
they  are  sprouted.  For  if  they  increase  not  in 
weight,  then  it  is  no  more  but  this;  that  what 
they  send  forth  in  the  sprout^  they  lose  in  some 
other  part :  for  if  they  gather  weight,  then  it  is 
"magnale  nature;"  for  it  it  showeth  that  air 
may  be  made  so  to  be  condensed  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  dense  body ;  whereas  the  race  and 
period  of  all  things,  here  above^e  earth,  is  to 
extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be  more  pneumatical 
and  rare;  and  not  to  be  retrograde,  from  pneu- 
matical to  that  which  is  dense.  It  showeth  also, 
that  air  can  nourish;  which  is  another  great 
matter  of  consequence.  Note,  that  to  try  this, 
the  experiment  of  the  semper-vive  must  be  made 
without  oiling  the  cloth ;  for  elss,  it  may  be,  the 
plant  receiveth  nourishment  from  the  oil. 

Experiment  ioHtary  touching  the  commixture  cf 
flame  and  air^  and  the  great  force  thereof, 

30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,  except  it  be 
in  an  instant;  or  in  the  vital  spirits  of  vegetables 
and  living  creatures.  In  gunpowder,  the  force 
of  it  hath  been  ascribed  to  rarefaction  of  the 
earthy  substance  into  flame;  and  thus  far  it  is 
true:  and  then,  forsooth,  it  is  become  another 
element;  the  form  whereof  occupieth  more  place; 
and  so  of  necessity,  followeth  a  dilatation;  and 
therefore,  lest  two  bodies  should  be  in  one  place, 
there  must  needs  also  follow  an  expulsion  of  the 
pellet;  or  blowhig  up  of  the  mine.  But  these 
are  crade  and  ignorant  speculations.  For  flame, 
if  there  were  nothing  else,  except  it  were  in  very 
great  quantity,  will  be  sufibcate  with  any  hard 
bodyi  such  as  a  pellet  is ;  or  the  barrel  of  a  gnn; 
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•o  i|ii  the  flame  wonld  not  expel  the  hard  hody ; 
but  the  hard  body  woul4  Mil  the  flame,  and  not 
suffer  it  to  kindle  or  spread.  But  the  cause  of 
this  80  potent  a  motion,  is  the  nitre,  which  we  call 
othenfnse  saltpetre,  which  having^  in  it  a  notable 
erude  and  windy  spirit,  first  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire  suddenly  dilateth  itself;  and  we  know  that 
simple  air,  being  pretematorally  attenuated  by 
heat,  will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and 
blow  up  that  which  resisteth  it;  and  secondly, 
when  the  nitre  hath  dilated  itself,  it  bloweth 
abroad  the  flame,  as  an  inward  bellows.  And 
therefore  we  see  that  brimstone,  pitch,  cankphire, 
wild-fire,  and  divers  other  inflammable  matters, 
though  they  bum  cruelly,  and  are  hard  to  quench, 
yet  they  make  no  such  fiery  wind  as  gunpowder 
doth ;  and  on  the  other  side,  we  see  that  quick- 
silver, which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery  body, 
heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with  gun- 
powder. ,  As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain, 
their  vital  spirits  are  a  substance  compounded  of 
an  airy  and  flamy  matter;  and  though  air  and 
flame  being  free,  will  not  well  mingle ;  yet  bound 
in  by  a  body  that  hath  some  fiidng,  they  will. 
For  that  you  may  best  see  in  those  two  bodies, 
which  are  their  aliments,  water  and  oil ;  for  they 
likewise  will  not  well  mingle  of  themselves ;  but 
in  the  bodies  of  plants,  and  living  creatures,  they 
will.  It  is  no  marvel  therefore,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits,  in  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and 
canals  of  the  sinews,  are  able  to  move  the  whole 
body,  which  is  of 'so  great  mass,  both  with  so 
great  force,  as  in  wrestling,  leaping;  and  with 
so  great  swiftness,  as  in  playing  division  upon 
the  lute.  Such  is  the  force  of  these  two  natures, 
air  and  flame,  when  they  incorporate. 

ExperimtrU  aoUtary  touching  the  $ecrei  nature  of 
fiamt. 
31.  Take  a  small  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a 
socket  of  brass  or  iron;  then  set  it  upright  in  a 
porringer  full  of  spirit  of  wine  heated :  then  set 
both  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire,  and  you 
shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  open  itself,  and 
become  four  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwise 
It  would  have  been;  and  appear  in  ^gure  globu- 
lar, and  not  in  pyramis.  You  shall  see  also,  that 
the  inward  flame  of  the  candle  keepeth  colour, 
and  doth  not  wax  any  whit  blue  towards  the 
colour  of  the  outward  flame  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 
This  is  a  noble  instance;  wherein  two  things 
are  most  remarkable:  the  one,  that  one  flame 
within  another  quencheth  not;  but  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  continueth  as  air  or  water  do.  And 
therefore  fliame  would  still  ascend  upwards  in  one 
greatness,  if  it  were  not  quenched  on  the  sides : 
and  the  greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  the 
higher  is  the  rise.  The  other,  that  flame  doth 
not  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air,  or 
water  with  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous ; 
as  it  oometh  to  pass  4ietwixt  consisting  bodies. 


It  appeareth  also,  that  the  form  of  a  pyramis  in 
flame,  which  we  usually  see,  is  merely  by  acci- 
dent, and  that  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the 
aides  of  the  flame,  crusheth  it,  and  extenuateth 
it  into  that  form ;  for  of  itself  it  would  be  round ; 
and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  figure  of  a  pyramis 
reversed ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame,  and 
receiveth  the  smoke.  Note  also,  that  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  within  the  flame  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  is  troubled  ;  and  doth  not  only  op^n  and 
move  upwards,  bst  moveth  waving,  and  to  and 
fro ;  as  if  flame  of  its  own  nature,  if  it  were  not 
quenched,  would  roll  and  turn,  as  well  as  move 
upwards.  By  all  which  it  should  steem,  that  the 
celestial  bodies,  most  of  them,  are  true  fires  or 
flames,  as  the  Stoics  held ;  more  fine,  perhaps^ 
and  rarified  than  our  flame  is.  For  they  are  all 
globular  and  determinate;  they  have  rotation; 
and  they  have  the  colour  and  splendour  of  flame : 
so  that  flame  above  is  durable,  and  consistent,  and 
in  its  natural  place ;  but  with  us  it  is  a  stranger, 
and  momentary,  and  impure :  like  Vulcan  that 
halted  with  his  fall. 

Eseperimeni  9oUtary  touching  the  different  force  ff 
flame  in  the  midst  and  on  the  sides. 

32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the 
space  of  ten  pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth, 
you  shall  find  those  parts  of  the  arrow  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame  more  burned, 
blacked,  and  turned  almost  intb  a  coal,  whereas 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the 
fire  had  scarce  touched  it.  Tliis  is  an  instance 
of  great  consequence  for  the  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  flame;  and  showeth  manifestly,  that 
flame  bumeth  more  violently  towards  (he  sides 
than  in  the  midst :  and  which  is  more,  that  heat 
or  fire  is  not  violent  or  furious,  but  where  it  is 
checked  and  pent.  And  therefore  the  Peripate- 
tics, howsoever  their  opinion  of  an  element  of  fire 
above  the  air  is  justly  exploded,  in  that  point 
they  acquit  themselves  well :  for  being  opposed, 
that  if  there  were  a  sphere  of  fire,  that  encom- 
passed the  earth  so  near  hand,  it  were  impossible 
but  all  things  should  be  burnt  up ;  they  answer, 
that  the  pure  elemental  fire,  in  its  own  place,  and 
not  irritated,  is  but  of  a  moderate  heat. 

Experiment  soUtdry  touching  the  decrease  of  th$ 
natural  motion  of  gravity  ^  in  great  distance  from 
the  earth ;  or  within  some  depth  of  the  earth. 

33.  It  is  aflirmed  constantly  by  many,  as  a 
usual  experiment,  that  a  lump  of  ore  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mine  will  be  tumbled  and  stirred  by 
two  men's  strength,  which,  if  you  bring  it  to  the 
top  of  the  earth,  will  ask  six  men's  strength  at 
the  least  to  stir  it.  It  is  a  noble  instance,  and  is 
fit  to  be  tried  to  the  full;  for  it  is  very  probable; 
that  the  motion  of  gravity  worketh  weakly,  both 
far  from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth :  the 
former,  because  the  appetite  of  union  of  dense 
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bodies  with  the  eaith,  in  refipect  of  the  distance^ 
is  more  dull :  the  latter,  because  the  body  hath 
in  part  attained  its  nature  when  it  is  in  some 
depth  in.  the  earth.  For  as  for  the  moving  to  a 
point  or  place,  which  was  the  qpinion  of  the  an- 
eients,  it  is  a  mere  vanity. 

Experimtnt  ioUiary  touching  the  eoniraetion  of 
bodies  in  bulk^  hy  the  mixture  of  the  more  UqyUd 
body  with  the  more  solid. 

34.  It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  op  ex< 
peiiments  upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great 
matters  upon  them.  The  observation  of  some  of 
the  best  of  them,  delivered  confidently,  is,  that  a 
vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive  the  Hke 
quantity  of  water  that  it  would. have  done  if  it 
had  been  empty.  But  this  is  utterly  untrue,  for 
the  water  will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  And  I 
suppose,  that  that  fifth  part  is  the  difference  of  the 
lying  close,  or  open,  of  the  ashes ;  as  we  see 
that  ashes  alone,  if  they  be  hard  pressed,  will  lie 
in  less  room :  and  so  the  ashes  with  air  between, 
lie  looser;  and  with  water  closer.  For  I  have 
not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water  itself,  by 
mixture  of  ashes  or  dust,  will  shrink  or  draw 
into  less  room. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  making  vines 
morefruitfuL 

35.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay 
good  store  of  kernels  of  grapes  about  the  root  of 
a  fine,  it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier  and 
prosper  better.  It  may  be  tried  with  other  ker- 
nels laid  about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
kind ;  as  figs,  kernels  of  apples,  &c.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  the  kernels  draw  out  of  the  earth 
juice  fit  to  nourish  the  tree,  as  those  that  would 
be  trees  of  themselves,  though  there  were  no 
root ;  but  the  root  being  of  greater  strength  rob- 
beth  and  devoureth  the  nourishment,  when  they 
have  drawn  it :  as  great  fishes  devour  little. 

Experiments .  in  consort  touching  purging  medi" 
eines. 

36.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines  and 
the  causes  thereof,  have  been  thought  to  be  a 
great  secret;  and  so  according  to  the  slothful 
manner  of  men,  it  is  referred  to  a  hidden  prdprie- 
ty,  a  specifical  virtue,  and  a  fourth  quality,  and 
the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  The  causes  of  purg- 
ing are  divers :  all  plain  and  perspicuous,  and 
thoroughly  maintained  by  experience.  The  first 
is,  that  whatsoever  cannot  be  overcome  and  di- 
gested by  the  stomach,  is  by  the  stomach  either 
put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts;  and 
by  that  motion  of  expulsion  in  the  stomach  and 
guts,  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  orifices  of  the 
feins,  and  the  like,  are  moved  to  expel  by  con- 
«ent.  For  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  motion 
of  consent  in  the  body  of  man.  This  surcharge 
of  the  stomach  is  caused  either  by  the  quality  of 


the  medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualities 
are  three ;  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes,  coloquinti- 
da,  &c.  loathsome  and  of  horrible  taste,  as  •  in 
agaric,  black  hellebore,  &c.  and  of  secret  malig- 
nity, and  disagreement  towards  man's  body,  many 
times  not  appearing  much  in  the  taste,  as  in 
scammony,  mechoachan,  antimony,  &c.  And 
note  well,  that  if  there  be  any  medicine  that  purg- 
eth,  and  hath  neither  of  ^e  first  two  manifest 
qualities,  it  is  to  be  held  suspected  as  a  kind  of 
poison ;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  conosion, 
or  by  a  secret  malignity,  and  enmity  to  nature; 
and  therefore  such  medicines  are  warily  to  b6 
prepared  and  used.  The  quantity  of  that  which 
is  Uken  doth  also  cause  purging;  as  we  see  in  a 
great  quantity  of  new  milk  from  the  cow ;  yea 
and  a  gpreat  quantity  of  meat ;  for  surfeits  many 
times  turn  to  purges,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. Therefore  we  see  generally,  that  the 
working  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  medicines  taken:  for  that 
the  stomach  first  maketh  a  proof  whether  it  can 
concoct  them.  And  the  like  happeneth  after  sur- 
feits, or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

37.  A  second  cause  is  mordication  of  the  orifices 
of  the  parts ;  especially  of  the  mesentery  veins ; 
as  it  is  seen,  that  salt,  or  any  such  thing  that  is 
sharp  and  biting,  put  in  the  fundament,  doth  pro- 
voke the  part  to  expel ;  and  mustard  provoketh 
sneezing:  and  any  sharp  thing  to  the  eyes  pro- 
voketh tears.  And  therefore  we  see  that  almost 
all  purgers  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellica- 
tion,  besides  the  griping  which  cometh  of  wind. 
And  if  this  mordication  be  in  an  over-high  degree, 
it  is  little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poison  $ 
and  it  cometh  to  pass  sometimes  in  antimony, 
especially  if  it  be  given  to  bodies  not  replete  with 
humours ;  for  where  humours  abound,  the  hu- 
mours save  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  cause  is  attraction :  for  I  do  not 
deny,  but  that  purging  medicines  have  in  them 
a  direct  force  of  attraction :  as  drawing  plaisters 
have  in  surgery:  aiid  we  see  sage  or  betony 
bruised,  sneezing  powder,  and  other  powders,  or 
liquors,  which  the  physicians  call  «*  errhinee,^* 
put  into  the  nose,  draw  phlegm  and  water  from 
the  head ;  and  so  it  is  in  apophlegmatisms  and 
gargarisms,  that  draw  the  rheum  down  by  the 
palate.  And  by  this  virtue,  no  doubt,  some  pur- 
gers draw  more  one  humour,  and  some  ano^r, 
according  to  the  opinion  received:  as  rhubarb 
draweth  choler ;  sena  melancholy ;  agaric  phlegm, 
&c.  but  yet,  more  or  less,  they  draw  promiscu- 
ously. And  note  also,  that  besides  sympathy 
between  the  purger  and  the  humour,  there  is  also 
another  cause  why  some  medicines  draw  somei 
humour  more  than  another.  And  it  is,  for  that 
some  medicines  work  quicker  than  others :  and 
they  that  draw  quick,  draw  only  the  lighter  and 
more  fluid  humours;  and  they  that  draw  slow, 
work  upon  the  more  tough  and  viscous  hamoiu»« 
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And  therefore  men  mnet  bewave  how  thej  take 
rhabarb,  and  the  like,  alone  fiuniliarl j ;  for  it 
taketh  only  the  lightest  part  of  the  humour  away, 
and  leayeth  the  maes  of  humours  more  obstinate. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  wonnwood,  which 
is  80  much  magnified. 

39.  The  foprth  cause  is  flatuosity ;  for  wind 
stirred  nioveth  to  expel:  and  we  find  that  in  ef- 
fect all  purgers  have  inihem  a  raw  spirit  or  wind ; 
which  is  the  pfineipal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  sto* 
mach  and  belly.  Ax^d  therefore  purgers  lose, 
most  of  them,  the  virtue  by  decoction  upon  ih€ 
fire ;  and  for  that  cause  are  giyen  chiefly  in  in- 
fusion, juice,  or  powder.- 

40.  The  fifth  cause  is  compression  or  crushing ; 
as  when  water  is  crushed  out  of  a  sponge:  so 
we  see  that  taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by 
contraction  of  the  skin  and  outward  parts ;  and 
so  doth  cold  likewise  cause  rheums,  and  defiux- 
ions  froqi  the  head ;  and  some  astringent  plaisterS 
crush  out  purulent  matter.  This  land  of  opera- 
tion is  not  found  in  many  medicines ;  myrobolanes 
have  it ;  and  it  may  be  the  barks  of  peaches ; 
for  this  virtue  requireth  an  astriction ; .  but  such 
an  astriction  as  is  not  grateful  to  the  body ;  for  a 
pleasing  astriction  doth  rather  bind  in  the  liu- 
moars  than  expel  them.:  and  therefore,  such  as- 
triction is  found  in  things  of  ^  harsh  taste. 

41.  The  sixth  cause  is  lubrefaction  and  relaxa- 
tion. As  we  see  in  medicines  emollient;  such 
as^are  milk,  honey,  mallows,  lettuce,  mercurial, 
pellitory  of  the  wall,  and  others.  There  is  also 
a  secret  virtue  of  relaxation  in  cold :  for  the  heat 
of  the  body  bindeth  the  parts  and  humours  to^ 
gether,  which  cold  relaxeth :  as  it  is  seen  in  urine, 
blood,  pottage,  or  the  like;  which,  if  they  be 
cold,  break  and  dissolve.     And  by  this  kind  of 

'  relaxation,  fear  looseneth  the  belly :  because  the 
heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the  heart,  the  guts, 
and  other  parts  are  relaxed ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  fear  also  causeth  trembling  in  the  sinews. 
And  of  this  kind  of  purgers  are  some  medicines 
made  of  mercury. 

42.  The  seventh  cause  is  abstersion ;  which 
is  plainly  a  scouring  off,  or  incision  of  the  more 
viscous  humours,  and  making  the  humour^  more 
fluid ;  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part ; 
as  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  which  scoureth  linen 
cloth  speedily  from  the  foulness.  But  this  incision 
must  be  by  a  sharpness,  without  astriction :  which 
we  find  in  salt,  wormwood,  oxymel,  and  the  like. 

43.  There  be  medicines  that  moVe  stools,  and 
not  urine ;  some  other,  urine,  and  not  stools. 
Those  that  parge  by  stool  are  such  as  enter  not 
at  all,  or  little,  into  the  mesentery  vein:  but 
either  at  the  first  are  not  digestible  by  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  move  immediately  downwards  to 
the  guts ;  or  else  are  afterwards  rejected  by  the 
mesentery  veins,  and  so  turn  likewise  downwards 
to  the  guts ;  and  of  these  two  kinds  are  most 
pui^rs.    But  those  that  move  urine  are  such  as 


are  well  digested  of  the  stomach,  and  well'  re- 
ceived  also  of  the  mesentery  veins ;  so  they  come 
as. far  as  the  liver,  which  sendeth  urine  to  the* 
bladder,  as  the  whey  of  blood :  and  those  medi* 
cines  being  opening  and  piercing  do  fortify  the 
operation  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down  the  wheyey 
part  of  the  blood  to  the  reins.  For  medicines 
urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and  indigestiony 
as  solutive  do. 

44.  There  be  divers  medicines,  which  in  greater 
quantity  move  stool,  and  in  smaller  urine :  and 
so  contrariwise,  some  that  in  greater  quantity 
move  urine,  and  in  smaller  stool.  Of  the  former 
sort  is  rhubarb,  and  some  others.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  rhubarb  is  a  medicine  which  the  stomal 
in  a  small  quantity  doth  digest  and  overcome, 
being  not  flaUious  nor  loathsome,  and  so  sendeth 
it  to  the  mesentery  veins ;  and  so  being  opening, 
it  helpeth  down  urine :  but  in  a  greater  quantity, 
the  stomach  cannot  overcome  it,  and  so  it  goeth 
to  the  guts.  Pepper  by  some  of  the  ancients  is 
noted  to  be  of  the  second  sort;  which  being  in 
small  qaantity,  moveth  wind  in  the  stomach  and 
guts, and  so  expelleth  by  stool;  but  being  in 
greater  quantity,  dissipateth  the  wind ;  and  itself 
getteth  to  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so  to  the  liver 
and  reins;  where,  by  heating  and  opening,  it 
sendeth  down  urine  more  plentifully. 

ExpfrhnerUa  in  eormort  touching  meats  and  drinks 
thai  are  vuat  nourishing. 

45.  TVe  have  spoken  of  evacuating  of  the  body : 
we  will  now  speak  something  of  the  filling  of  it, 
by  restoratives  in  consumptions  and  emaciating 
diseases.  In  vegetables,  there  is  one  part  that  is 
more  nourishing'  than  another ;  as  grains,  and  roots 
nourish  more  than  the  leaves ;  insomuch  as  the 
order  of  the  Foliatanes  was  put  down  by  the  pope, 
as  finding  leaves  unable  to  nourish  man^s  body. 
Whether  there  be  that  difference  in  the  flesh  of 
living  creatures  is  not  well  inquired,  as  whether 
livers,  and  other  entrails  be  not  more  nourishing 
than  the  outward  flesh.  We  find  that  amongst 
the  Romans,  a  goose's  liver  was  a  great  delicacy ; 
insomuch  as  they  had  artificial  means  to  make  it 
fair  and  great ;  but  whether  it  were  more  nourish- 
ing appeareth  not.  It  is  certain,  that  marrow  is 
more  nourishing  than  fat.  And  I  conceive  that 
some  decoction  of  bones  and  sinews,  stamped  and 
well  strained,  would  be  a  very  nourishing  broth : 
we  find  also  that  Scotch  skinck,  which  is  a  pot- 
tage of  strong  nourishment,  is  made  with  the 
knoes  and  sinews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled :  jelly 
also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  Is  chiefly 
made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  The  pulp  that  is  with- 
in the  crawfish  or  crab,  which  they  spice  and 
butter,  is  more  nourishing  than  the  flesh  of  the 
crab  or  crawfish.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  clearly 
more  nourishing  than  the  whites.  So  that  it 
should  seem,  that  the  parts  of  living  creatures  that 
lie  more  inwards,  noorish  more  than  the  outward 
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flesh;  except  it  be  the  brain:  which  the  spirits 
prey  too  much  upon,  to  leare  it  any  g^reat  virtae 
of  nourishing.  It  seemeth  for  the  nourishing  of 
aged  men,  or  men  in  consumptions,  some  such 
thing  should  be  devised,  as  should  be  half  chylus, 
before  it  be  put  into  the  stomadh. 

46.  Take  two  large  capons ;  parboil  them  upon 
a  soft  Are,  by  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more,  till  in 
effect  all  the  blood  is  gone.  Add  in  the  doooction 
the  pill  of  a  sweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  pill 
of  a  citron,  and  a  little  mace^  Cut  off  the  shanks, 
and  throw  them  away.  Tlien  with  a  good  strong 
chopping-knife  mince  the  two  capons,  bones  and 
all,  as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat;  put  them 
into  a  large  neat  boUlter ;  then  take  a  kilderkin 
sweet  and  well  seasoned,  of  four  gallons  of  beer, 
of  8s.  strength,  new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tun- 
ning: make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of 
purpose  :  then  thrust  into  it  the  boulter,  in  which 
the  capons  are,  drawn  out  in  length ;  let  it  steep 
in  it  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  bung-hole 
open  to  work,  then  close  the  bung^hole,  and  so  let 
it  continue  a  day  and  half;  then  draw  it  into  bet- 
ties,  and  you  may  drink  it  well  after  three  days' 
bottling;  and  it  will  last  six  weeks:  approved. 
It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and  mantleth  exceed- 
ingly ;  it  drinketh  not  newish  at  all ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent drink  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk  either 
al one,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer.  It  quench- 
eth  thirst,  and  hath  no  whitof  windiness.  Note, 
that  it  is  not  possible,  that  meat  and  bread,  either 
in  broths,  or  taken  with  drink,  as  is  used,  should 
get  forth  into  the  veins  and  outward  parts  so  finely 
and  easily  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate,  and 
made  almost  a  chylus  aforehand. 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with 
potatoe  roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  arti- 
chokes, which  are  nourishing  meats:  it  may  be 
tried  also  with  other  flesh ;  as  pheasant,  partridge, 
young  pork,  pig,  venison,  especially  of  young  deer, 
&c. 

48.  A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped  and  strained,  and  mingled,  after  it  is 
made,  with  like  quantity,  at  the  least,  of  almond 
butter,  is  an  excellent  meat  to  nourish  those  that 
are  weak ;  better  than  blanckmanger,  or  jelly : 
and  so  is  the  cull  ice  of  cocks,  boiled  thick  with 
the  like  mixture  of  almond  butter ;  for  the  mort- 
ress or  cuHice,  of  itself,  is  more  savoury  and 
strong,  and  not  so  fit  for  nourishing  of  weak 
bodies ;  but  the  almonds,  that  are  not  of  so  high 
a  taste  as  flesh,  do  excellently  qualify  it. 

49.  Indian  maiz  hath,  of  certain,  an  excellent 
spirit  of  nourishment;  but  it  must  be  throughly 
boiled,  and  made  into  a  mdz-cream  like  a  barley, 
cream.  I  judge  the  same  of-  rice,  made  into  a 
cream  ;  for  rice  is  in  Turkey,  and  other  countries 
of  the  east,  most  fed  upon ;  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  boiled  in  respect  of  the  hardness  of 
it,  and  also  because  otherwise  it  bindeth  the  body 
too  much. 


50.  Pistach6ee,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty, 
joined  with  almonds  in  almond  milk ;  or  made 
into  a  milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  mUk, 
but  more  green,  are  an  excellent  nourishei :  but 
you  shall  do  well  to  add  a  little  ginger,  scraped, 
because  they  are  not  without  some  subtile  windi- 


51.  Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is  found  to  be  a 
great  nourisher,  and  a  good  remedy  in  consump- 
tions :  but  then  you  must  put  into  it,  when  you 
milk  the  cow,  two  litde  bags ;  the  one  of  powder . 
of  mint,  the  other  of  powder  of  red  roses ;  for  they 
keep  the  milk  somewhat  from  turning  or  curdling 
in  the  stomach;  and  put  in  sugar  also,  for  the 
same  cause,  and  hardly  for  the  tasters  sake; 
but  you  must  drink  a  good  draught,  that  it 
may  stay  less  time  in  the  stomach,  lest  it 
curdle :  and  let  the  cup  into  tirhich  you  milk  the 
cow,  be  set  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  that 
y6u  may  take  it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  pre- 
pared, I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  consumption  than 
asa  milk,  which,  it  is  true,  tumeth  not  so  easily, 
but  it  is  a  little  harsh ;  marry  it  is  more  proper 
for  sharpness  of  urine,  and  exulceration  of  the> 
bladder,  and  all  manner  of  lenifying.  Woman^s' 
milk  likewise  is  prescribed,  when  all  fail ;  but  I 
commend  it  not,  as  being  a  little  too  near  the 
juice  of  man*s  body,  to  be  a  good  nourisher;  ex-; 
cept  it  be  in  inputs,  to  whom  it  is  natural. 

52.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with 
silgar  and  a  little  spice,  spread  upon  bread  toasted, 
is  an  excellent  nourisher:  but  then  to  keep  the 
oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach,  you  must  drink  a 
good  draught  of  mild  beer  after  it ;  and,  to  keep  it 
from  relaxing  the  stomach  too  much,  you  mast 
put  in  a  little  powder  of  cinnamon* 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themselves  so  well 
prepared  by  nature  for  nourishment,  as,  so  they  be 
poached,  or  reare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  prepa- 
ration or  mixture;  yet  they  may  be  taken  also 
raw,  when  they  are  new  laid,  with  Malmsey,  or 
sweet  wine :  you  shall  do  well  to  put  in  some  few 
slices  of  eryngium  roots,  and  a  little  ambergrice  ; 
for  by  this  means,  besides  the  immediate  faculty 
of  nourishment,  such  drink  will  strengthen  the 
back,  so  that  it  will  not  draw  down  the  urine  too 
fast;  for  too  much  urine  doth  always  hinder 
nourishment. 

54.  Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies,  and  buttered 
minced  meat,  saveth  the  grinding  of  the  teeth ; 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  more  nourishing, 
especially  in  age,  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth ; 
but  the  butter  is  not  so  proper  for  weak  bodies ; 
and  therefore  it  were  good  to  moisten  it  with  a 
little  claret  wine,  pill  of  lemon  or  orange,  cut 
small,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nut- 
meg. As  for  ohuets,  which  are  likewise  minced 
meat,  instead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to 
moisten  theni,  partly  with  cream,  or  almond,  or 
pistacho  milk:  or  barley,  or  maiz-cream ;  adding 
a  little  coriander  seed  and  caraway  seed,  and  a 
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yery  little  saffron.    The  more  fall  handling  of 
alimentation  we^  reserve  to  the  due  place. 

We  haye  hitherto  handled  the  paiticnlars  which 
jield  heat,  and  easiest,  and  plentifullest  nourish- 
.  ment;  and  now  we  will  speak  of  the  best  means 
c^  conveying  and  converting  the  nourishment. 

55.  The  first  means  is  to  procure  that  the  nourish- 
ment may  not  be  robbed  and  drawn  away ;  where- 
in that  which  we  have  already  said  is  veiy  mate- 
rial ;  to  provide  that  the  reins  draw  not  too  strong- 
ly  an  over  great  part  of  the  blood  into  urine.  To 
this  add  that  precept  of  Aristotle^  that  wine  be 
forborne  in  all  consumptions ;  for  that  the  spirits 
of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  loscid  juice  of  the 
body,  and  inter-common  with  the  spirits  of  the 
body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourish- 
ment. And  therefore,  if  ihe  consumption,  grow- 
ing from  the  weaknesa  of  the  stomach,  do  force 
you  to^use  wine,  let  it  always  be  burnt,  that  the 
quicker  spirits  may  evaporate ;  or,  at  the  least, 
quenched  with  two  little  wedges  of  gold,  six  or 
seven  times  repeated.  Add  also  this  provision, 
that  there  be  not  too  much  expense  of  the  nourish- 
ment, by  exhaling  and  sweating;  and  therefore  if 
the  patient  be  apt  to  sweat,  it  must  be  gently  re- 
atrained.  But  chiefly  Hippocrates*s  rule  is  to  be 
followed,  who  adviseth  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  is  in  use :  namely,  that  the  linen  or  gar- 
ment next  the  flesh,  be,  in  winter,  dry  and  oft 
changed;  and  in  summer  seldom  changed,  and 
smeared  over  with  oil ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  any 
(Mibstance  tl^at  is  fat,  doth  a  little  fill  the  pores  of 
the  body,  and  stay  sweat  in  some  degree :  but  the 
more  .cleanly  way  is,  to  have  the  linen  smeared 
lightly  over  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds;  and  not 
to  forbear  shtfUng  as  oft  as  is  fit. 

56.  The  second  means  is,  to  send  forth  the  nou- 
rishment into  the  parts  more  strongly ;  for  which 
the  working  must  be  by  strengthening  of  the 
stomach ;  and  in  this,  because  the  stomach  is 
chiefly  comforted  by  wine  and  hot  things,  which 
otherwise  hurt,  it  is  good  to  resort  to  outward  ap- 
plications to  the  stomach  :  Wherein  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  the  quilts  of  roses,  spices,  mastic,  worm- 
wood, mint,  &c.  are  nothing  so  helpful,  as  to  take 
a  cake  of  new  bread,  mnd  to  bedew  it  with  a  little 
sack,  or  Alicante  and  to  dry  it,  uid  after  it  be  dried 
a  little  before  the  fire,  to  put  it  within  a  dean 
napkin,  and  to  lay  it  to  the  stomach ;  for  it  is  cer^ 
tain,  that  all  flour  hath  a  potent  virtue  of  astricr 
tion ;  in  so  much  as  it  hardeneth  a  piece  of  flesh, 
or  a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it :  and  therefore  a  bag 
quilted  with  bran  is  likewise  very  good ;  but  it 
drieth  somewhat  too  much,  and  therefore  it  must 
not  lie  long. 

67.  The  third  means,  which  may  be  a  branch 
of  the  former,  is  to  send  forth  the  nourishment 
the  better  by  sleep.  For  we  see,  that  bears,  and 
other  creatures  that  sleep  in  the  winter,  wax  ex- 
ceeding fat:  and  certain  it  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
believed,  that  sleep  doth  nourish  much,  both  fox 


that  the  spirits  do  less  spend  the  nourishment  in 
sleeps  than  when  living  creatures  are  awake,  and 
because,  that  which  is  to  the  present  purpose,  it 
helpeth  to  thrust  out  the  nourishment  into  the 
parts.  Therefore  in  aged  men,  and  weak  bodies, 
and  such  as  abound  not  with  choler,  a  short  sleep 
after  dinner  doth  help  to  nourish;  for  in  siich 
bodies  there-is  no  fear  of  an  over-hasty  digestion, 
which  is  the  inconvenience  of  postmeridian  sleeps. 
Sleep  also  in  the  morning,  after  the  taking  of  some- 
what of  easy  digestion,  as  milk  from  the  cow, 
nourishing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth,  further  nourish- 
ment: but  this  would  be  done  sitting  upright, 
that  the  milk  or  broth  may  pass  the  more  speedily 
to  the  l^ottom  of  the  stomach. 

58.  The  fourth  means  is,  to  provide  that  the 
parts  themselves  may  draw  to  them  the  nourish- 
ment strongly.  There  is  an  excellent  observation 
of  Aristotle;  that  a  great  reason,  why  plants, 
some  of  them,  are  of  greater  age  than  living  crea- 
tures, is,  fbr  that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves 
and  boughs :  whereas  living  creatures  put  forth 
after  their  period  of  growth,  nothing  that  is  young, 
but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements,  and  no 
parts.  And  it  is  most  certain,  that  whatsoever  is 
young,  doth  draw  nourishment  better  than  that 
which  is  old ;  and  then,  that  which  is  the  myste- 
ry of  that  observation,  young  boughs,  and  leaves, 
calling  the  sap  up  to  them,  the  same  nourisheth 
the  hodj  in  the  passage.  .  And  this  we  see  nota- 
bly proved  also,  in  that  the  oft  cutting,  or  polling 
of  hedges,  trees,  and  herbs^  doth  conduce  much  to 
their  lasting.  Transfer  therefore  this  observation 
to  the  helping  of  nourishment  in  living  creatures : 
the  noblest  and  principal  use  whereof  is,  for  the 
prolongation  of  life ;  restoration  of  some  degree 
of  youth,  and  inteneration  of  the  parts ;  for  certain 
it  is,  that  there  are  in  living  creatures  parts  that 
nourish  and  cepair  easily,  and  parts  that  liiourish 
and  repair  hardly ;  and  you  must  refresh  and  renew 
those  that  are  easy  to  nourish,  that  the  other  may 
be  refVeshed,  and  as  it  were,  drink,  in  nourishment 
in  the  passage.  Now  we  see  that  draught  oxen, 
put  into  good  pasture,  recover  the  flesh  of  young 
beef;  and  men  after  long  emaciating  diets  wax 
plump  and  fat,  and  almost  new :  so  that  you  may 
surely  conclude,  that  the  frequent  and  wise  use 
of  those  emaciating  diets,  and  of  purgings,  and 
perhaps  of  some  kind  of  bleeding,  is  a  principal 
means  of  prolongation  of  life,  and  restoring  some 
degree  of  youth ;  for  as  we  have  often  said,  death 
Cometh  upon  living  creatures  like  the  torment  of 
Mezentius : 

Moftua  qnin  efiaiii  Jangebat  coipon  Tivte 
Component  manibiuque  aianiu,  atque  oribui  ora. 
JEn.  yiii.  485. 

For  the  parts  in  .man^s  body  easily  reparable,  as 
spirits,  blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  embracement 
of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes;  and  likewise  some  entrails, which 
they  veckon  amongst  the  spermatical  parts,  are 
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hard  to  repair :  though  that  divisioa  of  spermati- 
cal  and  meostmal  parts  bo  but  a  conceit.  And 
this  same  obsenration  also  maj  be  drawn  to  the 
present  purpose  of  nourishing  emaciated  bodies : 
and  therefore  gentle  frication  draweth  forth  the 
nourishment,  by  making  the  parts  a  little  hungry^ 
and  heating  them ;  whereby  they  call  forth  nou- 
rishment the  better.  This  frication  I  wish  to  be 
done  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  best  done  by  the 
hand,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool,  wet  a  little 
with  the  oil  of  almonds,  mingled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hay-salt,  or  saffron :  we  see  that  the 
very  currying  of  horses  doth  make  them  fat,  and 
in  good  liking. 

59.  The  fiAh  means  is,  to  further  the  very  act 
of  assimilation  of  nourishment;  which  is  done  by 
some  outward  emolliments,  that  make  the  parts 
more  apt  to  assimilate.  For  which  I  have  com- 
pounded an  ointment  of  excellent  odour,  which  I 
call  Roman  ointment;  vide  the  roceipU  The  use 
of  it  would  be  bet^veen  sleeps ;  for  in  the  latter 
sleep  the  parts  assimilate  chiefly. 

EapenmetUioHtary  Umeking «« Filum  medicinale.^ 

60.  There  be  many  medicines,  which  by  them- 
selvee  would  do  no  cure,  but  perhaps  hurt ;  but 
beingappUed  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another, 
do  great  cures.  I  have  tried,  myself,  a  remedy 
fbr  the  gout,  which  hath  seldom  failed,  but  driven 
it  away  in  twenty-four  hours  space :  it  is  first  to 
apply  a  poultis,  of  which  vide  the  receipt,  and 
then  a  bath,  or  fomentation,  of  which  vide  the  re- 
ceipt ;  and  ^en  a  plaister,  vide  the  receipt  The 
poultis  relaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour 
apt  to  exhale.  The  fomentation  calleth  forth  the 
humour  by  vapours ;  bat  yet  in  regard  of  the  way 
made  by  the  poultis,  draweth  gently ;  and  therefore 
draweth  the  humour  o^^  <^nd  doth  not  draw  more 
to  it;  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath 
withal  a  mixture,  though  very  little,  of  some 
stnpefactive.  The  plaister  is  a  moderate  astrin- 
gent plaister,  which  repelleth  new  humour  from 
falling.  The  poultis  alone  would  make  the  part 
more  soft  and  weak,  and  apter  to  take  the  defiox- 
ion  and  impression  of  the  humour.  The  fomen- 
tation alone,  if  it  were  too  weak,  without.^way 
made  by  the  poultis,  would  draw  forth  little;  if 
too  strong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as  well  as 
draw  from  it.  The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the 
humour  already  contained  in  the  part,  and  so  ex- 
asperate it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  There- 
fore they  must  be  all  taken  in  order,  as  is  said. 
The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours : 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  some- 
what better,  being  used  hot,  and  seven  or  eight 
times  repeated :  the  plaister  to  continue  on  still, 
till  the  part  be  well  confirmed. 

ExperimtfU  solitary  touching  cure  hy  cualom, 

61.  There  is  a  secret  way  of  cure,  unpractised, 
by  assuetude  of  that  Which  in  itself  hurteth. 
Poisons  have  been  made,  by  some,  fiuQiliar,,a» 
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hatii  been  said.  Ordinary  keepers  of  the  sick  of 
the  plague  are  seldom  infected.  Enduring  of 
tortures,  by  custom,  hath  been  made  more  easy^: 
the  brooking  of  enormous  quantity  of  meats,  and 
so  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  hath  been,  by  custom, 
made  to  be  without  surfeit  or  drunkenness.  And 
generally,  diseases  that  are  chronical,  as  coughs, 
phthisics,  some  kinds  of  palsies,  lunacies,  &c. 
are  most  dangerous  at  the  first:  therefore  a  w\a% 
physician  will  eonsider  whether  a  disease  be  in- 
curable ;  or  whether  the  just  cure  of  it  be  not  full 
of  peril;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be  such,  let  him  re- 
sort to  palliation;  and  alleviate  the  symptom, 
without  busying  himself  too  much  with  the  per* 
feet  cure :  and  many  tiroeS,  if  the  patient  be  in- 
deed patient,  that  course  will  exceed  all  expecta- 
tion. Likewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by 
litUe  and  little,  to  overcome  the  symptom  in  the  acer- 
bation,  and  so,  by  time,  turn  suffering  into  nature. 

Experimtnt  solitary  touching  curt  hy  excess. 
6d.  Divers  diseases,  especially  chronical,  such 
as  quartan  agues,  are  sometimes  cured  by  surfeit 
and  excesses:  as  excess  of  meat,  excess  of  drink« 
extraordinary  stirring  or  lassitude,  and  the  like. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  diseases  of  continuance  get 
an  adventitious  strength  fh>m  custom,  besides 
their  material  cause  &om  the  humours ;  so  that 
the  breaking  of  the  custom  doth  leave  tiiem  only 
to  their  first  cause;  which  if  it  be  any  thing  wed( 
will  fell  off.  Besides,  such  excesses  do  excite 
and  spur  nature,  which  thereupon  rises  mors 
forcibly  against  the  disease. 

Experiment  solitary  tauMng  cure  hy  m^timi  cf 
consent, 
68.  There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  great  consent 
in  the  motion  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it  is 
ehildren*s  sport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub 
upon,  their  breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon 
their  forehead  with  another;  and  straightways 
they  shall  sometimes  rob  with  both  hands,  or  pat 
with  both  hands.  We  see,  that  when  the  spirits 
that  come  to  the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent,  the 
stoikiach  is  ready  to  expel  by  vomit.  We  find 
that  in  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature 
cannot  expel  by  cough,  men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  and  then  they  die.  So  in  pestilent  diseases, 
if  they  cannot  be  expelled  by  sweat,  they  fall 
likewise  into  looseness;  and  that  is  commonly 
mortal.  Therefore  physicians  should  ingeniously 
contrive,  how,  by  Amotions  that  are  in  their  power, 
they  may  excite  inward  motions  that  are  not  in 
their  power:  as  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  or  the 
like,  they  cure  the  rising  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  solitary  touchingcure  of  diseases  which 
are  contrary  to  predispoeition. 
64.  Hippocrates's  aphorism,  *'in  morbis  minus,' 
is  a  good  profound  aphorism.    It  importeth,  thtt 
diseases,  contrary  to  the  complexion,  age,  sex,  sea- 
son of  the  year,  diet,  &c.  are  more  dangerous  than 
b9 
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those  that  are  concurrent.  A  man  would  think 
it  shonld  be  otherwise ;  for  that,  when  the  acci- 
dent of  sickness,  and  the  natural  disposition,  do 
second  the  one  the  other,  the  disease  should  be 
more  forcible :  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is,  if  you 
suppose  like  quantity  of  matter.  But  that  which 
maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such  dis- 
eases  do  show  a  greater  collection  of  matter,  by 
that  they  are  able  to  orercome  those  natural  in- 
clinations to  the  contrary.  And  therefore  in  dis- 
eases of  that  kind,  let  the  physician  apply  himself 
more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration ;  because  the 
ofience  is  in  the  quantity ;  and  the  qualities  are 
rectified  of  themselves. 

Experiment  $oUiary  touching  preparaiions  before 
purging,  and  settling  of  the  body  afterwards, 
C5.  Physicians  do  wisely  prescribe,  that  there 
be  preparatives  used  before  just  purgations ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  purgers  do  many  times  great 
hurt,  if  the  body  be  not  accommodated,  both 
before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt  that  they 
do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is  by 
the  sticking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming 
fair  away,  which  oauseth  in  the  body  great  pertur- 
bations and  ill  accidents  during  the  purging; 
and  also  the  diminishing  and  dulling  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  medicine  itself,  that  it  purgeth  not 
sufficiently :  therefore  the  work  of  preparation  is 
double ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature, 
and  to  make  the  passages  more  open :  for  both 
tliose  help  to  make  the  humours  pass  readily. 
And  for  the  former  of  these,  syrups  are  most 
profitable :  and  for  the  latter,  apozemes,  or  prepar- 
ing broths ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  medicine 
stop  in  the  guts,  and  work  gripingly.  But  it  is 
true,  that  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and 
fat  bodies,  and  open  weather,  are  preparatives  in 
themselves;  because  they  make  the  humours 
more  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  beware,  how  he 
purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
body,  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that 
they  may  do  after  purging,  it  is  caused  by  the 
lodging  of  some  humours  in  ill  places :  for  it  is 
certain,  that  there  be  humours,  which  somewhere 
placed  in  the  body  are  quiet,  and  do  little  hurt ; 
in  other  places,  especially  passages,  do  much 
mischief.  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to 
use  apozemes  and  broths,  not  so  much  opening 
as  those  used  before  purging ;  but  abstersive  and 
mundifying  clysters  also  are  good  to  conclude 
with,  to  draw  away  the  relics  of  the  humours,  thai 
may  have  descended  to  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  stanching  of  blood, 
^^.  Blood  is  stanched  divers  ways.  First,  by 
astringents,  and  repercussive  medicines.  Second- 
ly, by  drawing  of  the  spirits  and  blood  inwards, 
which  is  done  by  cold,  as  iron  or  a  stone  laid  to 
the  neck  doth  stanch  the  bleeding  of  the  nose; 
also  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the  testicles  being  put 


into  sharp  vinegar,  hath  made  a  sudden  recess  of 
the  spirits,  and  stanched  blood.  Thirdly,  by  the 
recess  of  the  blood  by  sympathy.  So  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  the  part  thatbleedeth,  being  thrust  into 
the  body  of  a  capon  or  sheep,  new  ript  and  bleed- 
ing, hath  stanched  lilood,  as  it  seeroeth,  sucking 
and  drawing  up,  by  similitude  of  substance,  the 
blood  it  meeteth  with,  and  so  itself  going  back. 
Fourthly,  by  custom  and  time ;  so  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  could 
find  no  means  to  stanch  the  blocd  either  by  medi- 
cine or  ligament :  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice 
of  the  wound  stopped  by  mens*  thumbs,  succeed- 
ing one  another,  for  Uie  space  at  the  least  of  two 
days ;  and  at  the  last  the  blood  by  custom  only 
retired.  There  is  a  fiftli  way  also  in  use,  to  let 
blood  in  an  adverse  part,  for  a  revulsion. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  change  of  aliments 
and  medicines. 

67.  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment, 
to  change  and  not  to  continue  the  same  medicine 
and  aliment  still.  The  cause  is,  for  that  naturSt 
by  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  sa- 
tiety and  dullness,  either  of  appetite  or  working. 
And  we  see  that  assuetude  of  things  hurtful  doth 
make  them  lose  their  force  to  hurt;  as  poison, 
which  with  use  some  have  brought  themselves  to 
brook.  And  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though 
things  helpful  by  custom  lose  their  force  to  help : 
I  count  intermission  almost  the  same  thing  with 
change;  for  that  that  hath  been  intermitted  is 
after  a  sort  new. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  diets, 

68.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of 
guaiacum,  sarza,  and  the  like,  especially  if  ^ey 
be  strict,  the  patient  is  more  troubled  in  the  begin- 
ning than  after  continuance;  which  hath  made 
some  of  the  more  delicate  sort  of  patients  give 
them  over  in  the  midst;  supposing  that  if  those 
diets  trouble  them  so  much  at  first,  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  endure  them  to  the  end.  But  the  cause 
is,  for  that  all  those  diets  do  dry  up  humours, 
rheums,  and  the  like;  and  they  cannot  dry  up 
until  they  have  first  attenuated ;  and  while  the 
humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than  it  was 
before,  and  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more, 
until  it  be  dried  up  and  consumed.  And  there- 
fore patients  must  expect  a  due  time,  and  not  kick 
at  them  at  the  first. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  production  of 
cold. 
The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy 
the  inquisition;  both  for  use  and  disclosure  of 
causes.  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature^s  two  hands, 
whereby  she  chiefly  workcth ;  and  heat  we  have 
in  readiness,  in  respect  of  the  fire ;  but  for  cold 
we  must  stay  till  it  comcth,  or  seek  it  in  deep 
caves,  or  high  mountains :  and  when  all  is  done, 
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we  cannot  obtain  it  in  anj  great  degree:  for 
furnaces  of  fire  arc  far  hotter  than  a  sununer's 
son ;  bnt  yaults  or  hills  are  not  much  colder  than 
a  winter^s  frost. 

69.  The  first  means  of  producing  cold,  is  that 
which  nature  presenteth  us  withal :  namely,  the 
expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth  in  winter,  when  the  sun  hath  no  power  to 
overcome  it;  the  earth  heing,  as  hath  been  noted 
by  some,  '*  primum  frigidum.'^  This  hath  been 
asserted,  as  well  by  anciept  as  by  modem  philoso- 
phers :  it  was  the  tenet  of  Parmenides.  It  was 
the  opmion  of  the  author  of  the  discourse  in  Plu- 
tarch, for  I  take  it  that  book  was  not  Plutarch^s 
own, '« De  primo  firigido."  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  and  is  the  best  of  the  novelists. 

70.  The  second  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of 
cold  bodies;  for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into 
bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  seen 
in  those  things  that  are  touched  with  snow  or 
cold  water.  And  therefore,  whosoever  will  be  an 
inquirer  into  nature,  let  him  resort  to  a  conserva- 
tory of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they  use  for  delicacy 
to  cool  wine  in  summer ;  which  is  a  poor  and 
contemptible  use,  in  respect  of  other  uses,  that 
may  be  made  of  such  conservatories.  , 

71.  The  third  cause  is  the  primary  nature  of 
all  tangible  bodies :  for  it  is  Well  to  be  noted,  that 
all  things  whatsoever,  tangible,  are  of  themselves 
cold ;  except  they  have  an  accessary  heat  by  fire, 
life,  or  motion :  for  even  the  spirit  of  wine,  or 
chemical  oils,  which  are  so  hot  in  operation,  are 
to  the  first  touch  cold ;  and  air  itself  compressed, 
and  condensed  a  little  by  blowing,  is  cold. 

73.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  density  of  the  body ; 
for  all  dense  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other 
bodies,  as  metals,  stone,  glass,  and  they  are  longer 
in  heating  than  softer  bodies.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  earth,  dense,  tangible,  hold  all  of  the  nature 
of  cold.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangi- 
ble being  cold,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  where 
the  matter  is  most  congregate,  the  6old  is  the 
greater. 

73.  The  fifth  cause  of  cold,  or  rather  of  increase 
and  vehemency  of  cold,  is  a  quick  spirit  enclosed 
in  a  cold  body :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  shall 
attentively  consider  of  nature  in  many  instances. 
We  see  nitre,  which  hath  a  quick  spirit,  is  cold ; 
more  cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  stone ;  so  water 
is  colder  than  oil,  because  it  hath  a  quicker  spirit: 
for  all  oil,  though  it  hath  the  tangible  parts  bet- 
ter  digested  than  water, yet  hath  it  aduller  spirit: 
so  snow  is  colder  than  water,  because  it  hath 
more  spirit  within  it:  so  we  see  that  salt  put  to 
ice,  as  in  the  producing  of  artificial  ice,  increaseth 
the  activity  of  cold :  so  some  »*  insecta,"  which 
have  spirit  of  life,  as  snakes  and  silk-worms,  are 
to  the  touch  cold :  so  quicksilver  is  the  coldest 
of  metals,  because  it  is  fullest  of  spirit. 

74.  The  sixth  cause  of  cold  is  the  chasing  and 


driving  away  of  spirits  such  as  have  some  degree 
of  heat:  for  the  banishing  of  the  heat  must  needs 
leave  any  body  cold.  This  we  see  in  the  opera- 
tion  of  opium  and  stupefactives  upon  the  spirits 
of  living  creatures :  and  it  were  not  amiss  to  try 
opium,  by  laying  it  upon  the  top  of  a  weather- 
glass, to  see  whether  it  will  contract  the  air;  but 
I  doubt  it  will  not  succeed ;  for  besides  that  the 
virtue  of  opium  will  hardly  penetrate  through 
such  a  body  as  glass,  I  conceive  that  opium,  and 
the  like,  make  the  spirits  fiy  rather  by  malignity, 
than  by  cold. 

75.  Seventhly,  the  same  effect  must  follow 
upon  the  exhaling  or  drawing  out  of  the  warm 
spirits,  that  doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  spirits. 
There  is  an  opinion  that  the  moon  is  magnetical 
of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of  cold  and  moisture :  it 
were  not  amiss  therefore  to  try  it,  with  warm 
waters;  the  one  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  the  other  with  some  screen  betwixt  the 
beams  of  the  moon  and  the  water,  as  we  use  to 
the  sun  for  shade :  and  to  see  whether  the  former 
will  cool  sooner.  And  it  were  also  good  to 
inquire,  what  other  means  there  may  be  to  draw 
forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air ;  for  that 
may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce  cold 
weather. 

ExperimtnU  in  conaorU  touching  the  vem&n  and 
transmutcdion  of  air  into  water. 
We  have  formerly  set  down  the  means  of  turn- 
ing air  into  water,  in  the  experiment  27.  But 
because  it  is  *'  magnale  natune,*'  and  tendeth  to 
the  subduing  of  a  very  gpreat  effect,  and  is  also 
of  manifold  use,  we  will  add  some  instances  in 
consort  that  give  light  thereunto. 

76.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
sailors  have  used,  every  night,  to  hang  fleeces  of 
wool  on  the  sides  of  their  ships,  the  wool  toward^ 
the  water;  and  that  they  have  crushed  fresh 
water  out  of  them,  in  the  morning  for  their  use. 
And  thus  much  we  have  tried,  that  a  quantity  of 
wool  tied  loose  together,  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well,  and  hanging  in  the  middle,  some  three 
fathom  from  the  water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter 
time ;  increased  in  weight,  as  I  now  remember, 
to  a  fifth  part. 

77.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
in  Lydia,  near  Pergamus,  there  were  certain 
workmen  in  time  of  wars  fled  into  caves ;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  eaves  being  stopped  by  the 
enemies,  they  were  famished.  But  long  time 
after  the  dead  bones  were  found;  and  some 
vessels  which  they  had  carried  with  them ;  and 
the  vessels  full  of  water;  and  that  water  thicker, 
and  more  towards  ice,  than  common  water:  which 
is  a  notable  instance  of  condensation  and  indura- 
tion by  burial  under  earth,  in  caves,  for  long  time : 
and  of  version  also,  as  it  should  seem,  of  air  into 
water ;  if  any  of  those  vessels  were  empty.  Trv 
therefore  a  small  bladder  hung  in  snow,  and  the 
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like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  quicksilver :  and  if 
ypa  find  the  bladders  fallen  or  shrank,  joa  may 
b6  sore  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of  those 
bodies,  as  it  would  be  in  a  cave  under  earth. 

78.  It  is  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in 
ttie  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open 
in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dry  in  twenty-four  hours;  though  it  stand  at  som^ 
distance  from  the  cloves.  In  the  country,  they 
use  many  times  in  deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new 
shorn,  to  set  some  pails  of  water  by  in  the  same 
room,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  wool.  But 
it'  may  be,  that  the  heat  of  the  wool,  remaining 
ftom  the  body  of  the  sheep,  or  the  heat  gathered 
by  the  lying  close  of  the  wool,  helpeth  to  draw  the 
watery  vapour :  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  version. 

79.  It  is  reported  also  credibly,  that  wool  new 
shorn,  being  laid  casually  upon  a  vessel  of  ver- 
juice, after  some  time,  had  drunk  up  a  great  part 
of  the  verjuice,  though  the  vessel  were  whole 
without  any  flaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole 
open.    In  this  instance,  &ere  is  upon  the  by,  to 

-  be  noted,  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  veijuice 
tiirough  the  wood ;  for  veijuice  of  itself  would 
never  have  jiassed  through  the  wood :  so  as,  it 
seemeth,  it  must  be  first  in  a  kind  of  vapour  be- 
fbre  it  pass. 

80.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  the  cause 
that  doth  facilitate  Uie  version  of  air  into  water, 
when  the  air  is  not  in  gross,  but  subtilly  mingled 
with  tangible  bodies,  is,  as  hath  been  partly 
touched  before,  for  that  tangible  bodies  have  an 
antipathy  with  air ;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid 
body  that  is  more  dense  near  them,  they  will 
draw  it:  and  after  they  have  drawn  it,  they  will 
condense  it  more,  and  in  effect  incorporate  it;  for 
we  see  that  a  sponge,  or  wool,  or  sugar,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  being  put  but  in  part  in  water  or 
wine,  will  draw  the  liquor  higher,  and  beyond 
the  place  where  the  water  or  wine  cometh.  We 
see  also,  that  wood,  lute  strings,  and  the  like,  do 
swell  in  moist  seasons;  as  appeareth  by  the 
breaking  of  the  strings,  the  hard  turning  of  the 
pegs,  and  the  hard  drawing  forth  of  boxes,  and 
opening  of  wainscot  doors:  which  is  a  kind  of 
infusion:  and  is  much  like  to  an  infusion  in 
water,  which  will  make  wood  to  swell;  as  we 
see  in  the  filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  layiog 
them  in  water.  But  for  that  part  of  these  experi- 
ments which  concemeth  attraction,  we  will 
reserve  it  to  the  proper  title  of  attraction. 

81.  There  is  also  a  version  of  air  into  water 
seen  in  the  sweating  of  marbles  and  other  stones; 
and  of  wainscot  before,  and  in  moist  weather. 
This  must  be,  either  by  some  moisture  the  body 
yieldeth,  or  else  by  the  moist  air  thickened  against 
the  hard  body.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the 
latter;  for  that  we  see  wood  painted  with  oil- 
eolour,  will  sooner  gather  drops  in  a  moist  night, 
than  wood  alone,  which  is  caused  by  the  smooth- 
ness and  closeness,  which  letteth  in  no  part  of 


the  vapour,  and  so  tumeth  it  back,  and  thickeneth 
it  into  iew.  We  see  also,  that  breathing  upon  m 
glass,  or  smooth  body,  giveth  a  dew;  and  in 
frosty  mornings,  such  as  we  call  rime  frosts, 
you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  inside  of 
glass  windows;  and  the  frost  itself  upon  the 
grround  is  but  a  version  or  colidensation  of  the 
mm»X  vapours  of  the  night,  into  a  watery  sub- 
stance: dews  likewise,  and  rain,  are  but  the  re- 
turns of  moist  vapours  condensed ;  the  dew,  by 
the  cold  only  of  the  sun*8  departure,  which  is 
the  gentler  cold ;  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which 
they  call  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  which  is 
the  more  violent  cold. 

89.  It  is  very  probable,  as  hath  been  touched, 
that  that  which  will  turn  water  into  ice,  will  like- 
wise turn  air  some  degree  nearer  unto  water. 
Therefore  try  the  experiment  of  the  artificial 
turning  water  into  ice,  whereof  we  shall  speak 
in  another  place,  with  air  in  place  of  water,  and 
the  ice  about  it.  And  although  it  be  a  greater 
alteration  to  turn  air  into  water,  than  water  into 
ice ;  yet  there  is  this  hope,  that  by  continuing 
the  air. longer  time,  the  effect  will  follow:  for 
that  artificial  conversion  of  water  into  ice  is  the 
work  of  a  few  hours;  and  this  of  air  may  be 
tried  by  a  month^s  space  or  the  like. 

ExperimenU  in  consort  touching  induration  of 
bodies. 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  substances  more 
soft,  is  likewise  another  degree  of  condensation ; 
and  is  a  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  effecting 
and  accelerating  thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be 
inquired.  It  is  efiected  by  three  means.  The 
first  is  by  cold ;  whose  property  is  to  condense 
and  constipate,  as  hath  been  said.  The  second 
is  by  heat;  which  is  not  proper  but  by  conse- 
quence; for  the  heat  doth  attenuate;  and  by 
attenuation  doth  send  forth  the  spirit  and  moister 
part  of  a  body ;  and  upon  that,  the  more  gross  of 
the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  sear  themselves 
together;  both  to  avoid  >«  vacuum,"  as  they  call 
it,  and  also  to  munite  themselves  against  the 
force  of  the  fire,  which  they  have  suffered.  And 
the  third  is  by  assimilation ;  when  a  hard  body 
assimilateth  a  soft,  being  contiguous  to  it. 

The  examples  of  induration,  taking  them  pro- 
miscuously, are  many :  as  the  generation  of  stones 
within  the  earth,  which  at  the  first  are  but  rude 
earth  or  clay :  and  so  of  minerals,  which  come, 
no  doubt,  at  first  of  juices  concrete,  which  after- 
wards indurate :  and  so  of  porcelain,  which  is  an 
artificial  cement,  buried  in  the  earth  a  long  time ; 
and  so  the  making  of  brick  and  tile:  also  the 
making  of  glass  of  a  certain  sand  and  brake- 
roots,  and  some  other  matters;  also  the  exuda- 
tions of  rock-diamonds  and  crystal,  which  harden 
with  time;  alse  the  induration  of  bead-ambef, 
which  at  first  is  a  sof^  substance ;  as  appeareth 
by  the  Jdies  and  spiders  which  are  found  in  it^ 
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and  many  more:  bat  we  will  apeak  of  them 
diatinetly. 

83.  For  indarationa  by  cold,  there  be  few  triala 
of  it;  for  we  have  no  atrong  or  intense  cold  here 
on  the  Burface  of  the  earth,  ao  near  the  beama  of 
the  ann,  and  the  heavena.  The  likelieat  trial  ia 
by  anow  and  ice ;  for  aa  anew  and  ice,  eapecially 
being  holpen  and  their  cold  activated  by  nitre  or 
salt,  will  tarn  water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  few 
hoars ;  ao  it  may  be,  it  will  tarn  wood  or  atiff 
clay  into  atone,  in  longer  time.  Put  therefore 
into  a  conserving  pit  of  anow  and  ice,  adding 
aomeqnantity  of  aalt  and  nitre,  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  piece  of  toagh  clay,  and  let  it  lie  a  month  or  more. 

84.  Another  trial  ia  by  metalline  watera,  which 
have  virtual  cold  in  them.  Put  therefore  wood  or 
day  into  smith's  water,  or  other  metalline  water, 
and  try  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  aome  rea- 
aonable  time.  But  I  understand  it  of  metalline 
watera  that  come  by  washing  or  quenching ;  and 
not  of  atrong  watera  that  come  by  dlaaolotion ;  for 
they  are  too  corroaive  to  conaolidate. 

85.  It  is  already  found  that  there  are  aome  na- 
taral  spring  watera,  that  will  inlapidate  wood ;  so 
that  you  ahall  aee  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the 
part  above  the  water  shall  continue  wood ;  and 
the  part  under  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  gravelly  stone.  It  is  likely  those  watera  are 
of  aome  metalline  mixture ;  but  there  would  be 
more  particular  inquiry  made  of  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  an  egg  waa  found,  having  lain  many 
yeara  in  the  bottom  of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had 
somewhat  overgrown  it;  and  this  egg  was  come 
to  the  hardness  of  a  stone,  and  had  the  colours  of 
the  white  and  yolk  perfect,  and  the  shell  shining 
in  small  grains  like  sugar  or  alabaster. 

86.  Another  experience  there  is  of  induration 
by  cold,  which  ia  already  found ;  which  ta,  that 
metals  themselves  are  hardened  by  often  heating 
and  quenching  in  cold  water ;  for  cold  ever  work- 
eth  moat  potenUy  upon  heat  precedent. 

87.  For  induration  by  heat,  it  muat  be  consi- 
dered, that  heat,  by  the  exhaling  of  the  moister 
parts,  doth  either  harden  the  body,  as  in  bricks, 
tiles,  &C.,  or  if  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  maketh  the 
grosser  part  itself  run  and  melt ;  as  in  the  making 
of  ordinary  glaas ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth, 
at  we  see  in  the  inner  parta  of  fumacea,  and  in 
the  vitrification  of  brick,  and  of  metals.  And  in 
the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  hardening  by 
baking  without  melting,  the  heat  hath  theae  de- 
greea ;  first,  it  indurateth,  and  then  maketh  fra- 
gile; and  lastly  it  doth  incinerate  and  calcinate. 

88.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  an  induration 
with  toughneas,  and  leaa  fragility,  a  middle  way 
woald  be  taken,  which  is  that  which  Ariatotie 
bath  well  noted ;  bnt  would  be  thoroughly  veri- 
fied. It  is  to  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  they  must  be  such  bodies  into 
which  the  water  will  not  enter ;  as  stone  and  metal ; 
for  if  they  be  bodies  into  which  the  water  will 


ehter,  then  long  seething  will  rather  soften  than 
indurate  them ;  as  hath  been  tried  in  eggs,  &c. 
therefore  softer  bodies  must  be  put  into  botties 
hung  into  water  aeething  with  the  mouths  open 
above  the  water,  that  no  water  may  get  in ;  for  by 
this  means  the  virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter ; 
and  such  a  heat,  aa  will  not  make  the  body  adust  or 
fragile ;  but  the  aubstanoe  of  the  water  wilLbe  shut 
out.  This  experiment  we  made ;  and  it  sorted  thus. 
It  was  tried  with  a  piece  of  freestone,  and  with 
pewter,  put  into  the  water  at  large.  The  free- 
stone we  found  received  in  some  water ;  for  it  waa 
softer  and  easier  to  scrape  than  a  piece  of  the  same 
atone  kept  dry.  But  the  pewter,  into  which  no 
water  could  enter,  became  more  white,  and  like 
to  silver,  and  leas  flexible  by  much.  There  weje 
also  put  into  an  earthen  bottle,  placed  aa  before, 
a  good  pellet  of  clay,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  a  piece  of  freestone.  The  clay  came 
forth  almost  of  the  hardness  of  stone;  the  cheese 
likewise  very  hard,  and  not  well  to  be  cut ;  the 
chalk  and  the  findestone  much  harder  than  they 
were.  The  colour  of  the  clay  inclined  not  a  whit 
to  the  coloar  of  brick,  but  rather  to  white,  as  in 
ordinary  drying  by  the  aon.  Note,  that  all  the 
former  trials  were  made  by  a  boiling  upon  a  good 
hot  fire,  renewing  the  water  as  it  consumed,  with 
other  hot  water ;  but  the  boiling  waa  but  for 
twelve  hours  only ;  and  it  is  like  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  efiectual,  if  the  boiling 
had  been  for  two  or  three  days,  as  we  prescribed 
before. 

89.  As  touching  assimilation,  for  this  is  a  de- 
grree  of  assimilation,  even  in  inanimate  bodies  we 
see  examples  of  it  in  some  stones  in  clay-grounds« 
lying  near  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  where  pebble 
ia ;  in  which  you  may  manifestly  see  divers  peb- 
blea  gathered  together,  and  crust  of  cement  or 
stone  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  them- 
selves; and  it  were  good  to  make  a  trial  of  pur- 
poae,  by  taking  clay,  and  putting  in  it  divers  peb- 
ble stones,  thick  set,  to  see  whether  in  continu- 
ance of  time,  it  will  not  be  harder  than  other  clay 
of  the  same  lump,  in  which  no  pebbles  are  set. 
We  see  alao  in  ruins  of  old  walls,  especially  to- 
wards the  bottom,  the  mortar  will  become  as  hard 
as  the  brick ;  we  see  alao,  that  the  wood  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  of  wine,  gathereth  a  crust  of  tartar, 
harder  than  the  wood  itself;  and  scalea  likewise 
grow  to  the  teeth,  harder  than  the  teeth  themselves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  assimilation  ap- 
peareth  in  the  bodies  of  trees  and  living  crea- 
tures :  for  no  nourishment  that  the  tree  receivethv 
or  that  the  living  creature  receiveth,  is  so  hard 
as  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  &c,  but  is  indurated  after 
by  assimilation. 

Experiment  sohiary  touching  the  version  of  water 
info  air. 

91.  The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the 
eye  of  the  sense :  for  as  yoa  may  see  great  ob- 
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Jects  through  strtaM  crannies,  or  levels;  so  yon 
may  see  great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and 
contemptible  instances*  The  speedy  depredation 
of  air  upon  watery  moisture,  and  version  of  the 
same  into  air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  visible, 
than  in  the  sudden  discharge  or  vanishing  of  a 
little  cloud  of  breath  or  vapour  from  glass,  or  the 
hlade  of  a  sword,  or  any  such  polished  hody,  such 
as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moisture ; 
for  the  mistiness  scattereth  and  breaketh  up  sud- 
denly. But  the  like  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty, 
will  not  discharge ;  not  because  it  sticketh  faster ; 
but  because  air  preyeth  upon  water;  and  flame 
and  fire  upon  oil;  and  therefore  to  take  out  a  spot 
of  grease  they  use  a  coal  upon  brown  paper;  be- 
cause fire  worketh  upon  grease  or  oil,  as  air  doth 
upon  water.  And  we  see  paper  oiled,  or  wood 
oiled,  or  the  like,  last  long  moist ;  but  wet  with 
water,  dry,  or  putrify  sooner.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  air  meddleth  little  with  the  moisture  of  oil. 

Experiment  Bolitary  fouehing  the  force  of  union, 

92.  There  is  an  admirable  demonstration  in  the 
same  trifling  instance  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass, 
or  gems,  or  blaides  of  swords,  of  the  force  of  union, 
even  in  the  least  quantities,  and  weakest  bodies, 
how  much  it  conduceth  to  preservation  of  the  pre- 
sent fonn  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  For  mark 
well  the  discbarge  of  that  cloud ;  and  you  shall 
see  it  ever  break  up,  first  in  the  skirts^  and  last  in 
the  midst.  We  see  likewise,  that  much  water 
draweth  forth  the  juice  of  the  body  infused;  but 
litUe  water  is  imbibed  by  the  body :  and  this  is  a 
principal  cause,  why  in  operation  upon  bodies  for 
their  version  or  alteration,  the  trial  in  greaX  quan- 
tities doth  not  answer  the  trial  in  small ;  and  so 
deceivetli  many ;  for  that,  I  say,  the  greater  body 
resisteth  more  any  alteration  of  form,  and  requireth 
far  greater  strength  in  the  active  body  that  should 
subdue  it. 

'  Experiment  9oUtary  touching  the  producing  cf 
feathers  and  haire  of  divert  cohntra. 

93.  We  have  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  instance, 
of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in  birds ;  which  is  by 
the  fineness  of  the  strainer  :  we  will  now  endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  same  axiom  to  a  work.  For 
this  writing  of  our  «*  Sylva  Sylvarum"  is,  to 
speak  properly,  not  natural  history,  but  a  high  kind 
of  natural  magic.  For  it  is  not  a  description  only 
of  nature,  but  a  breaking  of  nature  into  great  and 
strange  works.  Try  therefore  the  anointing  over 
of  pigeons,  or  some  jother  birds,  when  they  are 
but  in  their  down ;  or  of  whelps,  eutting  their 
hair  as  short  as  may  be ;  or  of  some  other  beast : 
with  some  ointment  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  flesh, 
and  that  will  harden  and  stick  very  close ;  and 
see  whether  it  will  not  alter  the  colours  of  the  fea- 
thers or  hair.  It  is  received,  that  the  pulling  off 
the  first  feathers  of  birds  clean,  will  make  the  new 
oome  forth  white :  and  it  is  certain  that  white  is  a 


penurious  colour,  and  where  moisture  is  scant. 
So  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if  they  be 
starved,  turn  pale  and  white :  birds  and  horses, 
by  age  or  scars  turn  white :  and  the  hoar  habs 
of  men  come  by  the  same  reason.  And  therefore, 
in  birds,  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  feathers  that 
come  first,  will  be  many  times  of  divers  colours, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bird,  for  that  the 
skin  is  more  porous ;  but  when  the  skin  is  more 
shut  and  close,  the  feathers  will  come  white. 
This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  birds  and  beasts  of  strange  colours ;  but 
also  for.  the  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  colours 
themselves :  which  of  them  require  a  finer  poro- 
sity, and  which  a  grosser. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  the  nouriahmerd  cf 
living  creatures  before  they  he  brought  forth. 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  providence,  that  hath  been 
truly  observed  .by  some,  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
conduceth  little  to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  but 
only  to  the  nourishment  of  the  same;  for  if  a 
chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is  new  hatched,  you 
shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  it  is 
needful,  that  birds  that  are  shaped  without  the 
female^s  womb  have  in  the  egg,  as  well  matter  of 
nourishment,  as  matter  of  generation  for  the  body. 
For  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  severed  from  the 
body  of  the  hen,  it  hath  no  more  nourishment 
from  the  hen,  but  only  a  quickening  heat  when 
she  sitteth.  But  beasts  and  men  need  not  the 
matter  of  nourishment  within  themselves,  because 
they  are  shaped  within  the  womb  of  the  female, 
and  are  nourished  continually  from  her  body. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sympathy  and  an- 
tipathyfor  medicinal  use, 

95.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that 
cantharides  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch 
the  bladder  and  exulcerate  it,  if  they  stay  on  long. 
It  is  likewise  received,  that  a  kind  of  stone,  which 
they  bring  out  of  the  West  Indies,  hath  a  peculiar 
force  to  move  gravel,  and  to  dissolve  the  stone ;  in<* 
somuch,as  laid  but  to  the  wrist,  it  hath  so  forcibly 
sent  down  gravel,  as  men  have  been  glad  to  remove 
it,  it  was  so  violent. 

96.  It  is  received,  and  confirmed  by  daily  expe- 
rience, that  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affini^ 
with  the  head  and  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as  we 
see  going  wet-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  af- 
fecteth  both :  applications  of  hot  powders  to  the 
feet  attenuate  first,  and  after  dry  the  rheum :  and 
therefore  a  physician  that  would  be  mystical,  pre- 
scribeth,  for  the  cure  of  the  rheum,  that  a  man 
should  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile  alley ; 
meaning,  that  he  should  put  camomile  within  his 
socks.  Likewise  pigeons  bleeding,  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  ease  the  head  :  and  soporiferous 
medicines  applied  unto  them,  provoke  sleep. 

97.  It  seemcth,  that  as  the  feet  have  a  Sjnm- 
pathy  with  the  head,  so  the  wrists  and  hands  have 
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a  tympathj  with  the  heart;  we  see  the  effects  and 
passions  of  the  heart  and  spirits  are  notably  dis- 
elosed  by  the  pulse :  and  it  is  often  tried,  thai '. 
jaices  of  stockgillyflowers,  rose-oampian,  gar- 
lick,  and  other  things,  applied  to  the  wrists,  and 
renewed,  have  cured  long  agues.  And  I  conceive, 
that  washing  with  certain  liquors  the  palms  of 
the  hands  doth  much  good :  and  they  do  well  in 
beats  of  agues,  to  hold  in  the  hands  eggs  of  alabas- 
ter and  balls  of  crystal. 

Of  these  things  we  shall  speak  more,  when  we 
handle  the  title  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  in  the 
proper  place-. 

Experiment  toliiary  touching  the  ucrd  procetatM  of 
nature. 
98.  The  knowledge  of  man  hitherto  hath  been 
determined  by  the  view  or  sight ;  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body  itself,  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts, 
or  of  the  subtility  of  the  motion,  is  little  inquired. 
And  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature 
principally ;  and  without  which  you  cannot  make 
any  true  analysis  and  indication  of  the  proceedings 
of  nature.  The  spirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are 
in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  known.  Some- 
times they  take  them  for  ''vacuum;**  whereas 
they  are  Uie  most  active  of  bodies.  Sometimes 
they  take  them  for  air;  from  which  they  differ  ex- 
ceedingly, as  much  as  wine  from  water;  and  as 
wood  from  earth.  Sometimes  tliey  will  have  them 
to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element 
of  fire ;  whereas  some  of  them  are  crude  and  cold. 
And  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the 
Tirtues  and  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts  which 
they  see ;  whereas  they  are  things  by  themselves. 
And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants  and  living 
creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And  such  super- 
ficial speculations  they  have ;  like  prospectives, 
that  show  things  inward,  when  they  are  but  paint- 
ings. Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but 
infinitely  material  in  nature.  For  spirits  are 
nothing  else  but  a  natural  body  rarified  to  a  pro- 
portion, and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bo- 
dies, as  in  an  integrument.  And  they  be  no  less 
differing  one  from  the  other  than  the  dense  or 
tangible  parts;  and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies 
whatsoever,  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  never  al- 
most at  rest;  and  from  them,  and  their  motions, 
principally  proceed  arefaction,  colliqUation,  con- 
coction, maturation,  putrefaction,  vivifioation,  and 
most  of  the  effects  of  nature :  for,  as  we  have 
figured  them  in  our  '« Sapientia  Veterum,"  in  the 
fable  of  Proserpina,  you  shall  in  the  infernal  regi- 
ment hear  little  doings  of  Pluto,  but  most  of 
Proserpina :  for  tangible  parts  in  bodies  are  stupid 
things ;  and  the  spirits  do  in  effect  all.  As  for  ' 
the  differences  of  tangible  parts  in  bodies,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  chymist  hath  given  some  light,  in 
discerning  by  their  separations  the  oily,  crude, 
pore,  impure,  fine,  groea  parts  of  bodies,  and  the 


like.  And  the  physicians  are  content  to  aJcnow- 
ledge,  that  herbs  and  drugs  have  divere  parts ;  as 
that  q>ium  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating 
part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  sweat 
following ;  and  that  rhubarb  hath  purging  parts, 
and  astringent  parts,  &c.  But  this  whole  inqui- 
sition is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.  And 
for  the  more  subtile  differences  of  the  minute  parts, 
and  the  posture  of  them  in  the  body,  which  also 
hath  great  effects,  they  are  not  at  all  touched :  as 
for  the  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which 
do  so  great  effects,  they  have  not  been  observed 
at  all ;  because  they  are  invisible,  and  incur  not 
to  the  eye ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended 
by  experience:  as  Deraocritns  said  well,  when 
they  charged  him  to  hold,  that  the  world  was 
made  of  such  little  motes,  as  were  seen  in  the 
sun:  " Atorous,*' saith  he,  "necessitate  ratioms 
et  experienti»  esse  convincitur ;  atomum  enim  ne* 
mo  unquam  vidit."  And  therefore  the  tumult  in 
the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  when  they  are  compress- 
ed, which  is  the  cause  of  all  flight  of  bodies 
through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions, 
as  hath  been  partly  touched  before,  and  shall  be 
throughly  handled  in  due  place,  is  not  seen  at  all. 
But  nevertheless,  if  you  know  it  not,  or  inquire  it 
not  attentively  and  diligently,  you  shall  never  be 
able  to  discern,  and  much  less  to  produce,  a  num- 
ber of  mechanical  motions.  Again,  as  to  the  mo- 
dons  corporal,  within  the  inclosures  of  bodies, 
whereby  the  effects,  which  were  mentioned  before, 
pass  between  the  spirits  and  the  tangible  parts, 
which  are  arefaction,  colliquation,  concoction, 
maturation,  &c.  they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But 
they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  virtues,  and 
natures,  and  actions,  and  passions,  and  'such  other 
logical  words. 

Experiment  tolitary  touting  the  power  of  heat, 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature 
heat  is  the  chief;  both  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and 
in  the  works  of  art.  Certain  it  is,  likewise,  that 
the  effects  of  heat  are  most  advanced,  when  it 
worketh  upon  a  body  without  loss  or  dissipation 
of  the  matter ;  for  that  ever  betrayeth  the  account. 
And  therefore  it  is  true,  that  the  power  of  heat  is 
best  perceived  in  distillations  which  are  performed 
in  close  vessels  and  receptacles.  But  yet  there 
is  a  higher  degree;  for  howsoever  distillations  do 
keep  the  body  in  cells  and  cloisters,  without  going 
abroad,  yet  they  give  space  unto  bodies  to  turn 
into  vapour;  to  return  into  liquor,  and  to  separate 
one  part  from  another.  So  as  nature  doth  expati- 
ate, although  it  hath  not  full  liberty :  whereby  the 
true  and  ultimo  operations  of  heat  are  not  attained. 
But  if  bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no 
such  reciprocation  of  rare^tion,  and  of  condensa- 
tion, and  of  sepantion,  admitted,  then  it  is  like 
that  this  Proteus  of  matter,  being  held  by  the 
sleeves,  will  turn  and  change  into  many  metamor- 
phoses.   Take  therefore  a  square  vessel  of  iroi:. 
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in  form  of  a  cabe,  and  let  it  hare  good  thick  and 
strong  aides.  Pot  into  it  a  cube  of  wood,  that 
may  fill  it  as  close  as  may  be,  and  let  it  have  a 
corer  of  iron,  as  strong  at  least  as  the  sides,  and 
let  it  be  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chy- 
mists.  Then  placeXhe  vessel  within  bnming  coals, 
kept  quick  kindled  for  some  few  hours'  space. 
Then  take  the  Tessel  from  the  fire,  and  take  off 
tke  cover,  and  see  what  is  become  of  the  wood.  I 
conceive,  that  since  all  inflammation  and  evapora- 
tfon  are  utterly  prohibited,  and  the  body  still 
turned  upon  itself,  that  one  of  these  two  effects 
#ill  follow :  either  that  the  body  of  the  wood  will 
be  turned  into  a  kind  of  <*  amalgama,"  as  the 
ohymists  call  it,  or  that  the  finer  part  will  be 
turned  into  air,  and  the  grosser  stick  as  it  were 
baked,  and  incrustate  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
being  become  of  a  denser  matter  than  the  wood 
itself  crude.  And  for  another  trial,  take  -also 
water,  and  put  it  in  the  like  vessel,  stopped  as 
before,  but  use  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the 
vessel  sometimes  from  the  fire ;  and  again,  after 
some  small  time,  when  it  is  cold,  renew  the  heat- 
ing of  it;  and  repeat  this  alteration  some  few 
times :  and  if  you  can  once  bring  to  pass,  that  the 
water,  which  is  one  of  iStke  simplest  of  bodies,  be 
changed  in  colour,  odour,  or  taste,  after  the  man- 
ner of  compound  bodies,  you  may  be  sure  that 
tiiere  is  a  great  work  wrought  in  nature,  and  a 
notable  entrance  made  into  strange  changes  of 
bodies  and  productions ;  and  also  a  way  made  to 
do  that  by  fi^,  in  small  time,  which  the  sun  and 
age  do  in  long  time.  But  of  the  admirable  effects 
of  this  distillation  in  close,  (for  so  we  call  it,) 
which  is  like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living 
cieatares,  where  nothing  expireth  nor  separateth, 
we  will  speak  fully,  in  tiie  due  place;  not  that 


we  aim  at  the  making  of  Paracelsus's  pygmies, 
or  any  such  prodigious  follies;  but  that  we  know 
the  effects  of  heat  will  be  such,  as  will  scarce  fall 
under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  al- 
together kept  in. 

Expenmerd  aoHtary  touching  the  impombility  ef 
aniUhiltUiOfu 
100.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature 
than  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly 
annihilated ;  but  that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 
omnipotency  of  God  to  make  somewhat  of  no« 
thing,  so  it  requireth  the  like  omnipotency  to  turn 
somewhat  into  notiiing.  And  therefore  it  is  well 
said  by  an  obscure  writer  of  the  sect  of  the  chy- 
mists,  that  there  is  no  such  way  to  effect  the  strange 
transmutations  of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge 
by  all  means  the  reducing  of  them  to  nothing. 
And  herein  is  contained  also  a  great  secret  of  pre- 
servation of  bodies  from  change ;  for  if  you  can 
prohibit,  that  they  neither  torn  into  air,  because 
no  air  cometh  to  them,  nor  go  into  the  bodies  ad- 
jacent, because  they  are  utterly  heterogeneal ; 
nor  make  a  round  and  circulation  within  them- 
selves; they  will  never  change  though  they  be  in 
their  nature  never  so  perishable  or  mutable.  We 
see  how  flies,  and  spiders,  and  the  like,  get  a  se^ 
pukhre  in  amber,  more  durable  than  the  menu* 
ment  and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any  king* 
And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  of  bodies  put  into 
quicksilver.  But  then  they  must  be  but  thin,  as 
a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  p^per  or  parchment;  for  if 
they  have  a  greater  crassitude,  they  will  alter  in 
their  own  body,  though  they  spend  not.  But  of 
this  we  shall  speak  more  When  we  handle  the 
title  of  c<maenration  of  bodies. 


CENTURY  II. 


Experimenti  in  eomori  touching  musie. 
Music,  in  the  practice  hath  been  well  pursued* 
and  in  good  variety ;  but  in  the  theory,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  yielding  of  the  causes  of^he  practice, 
very  weakly;  beingreduoed  into  certain  mystical 
subtilties  of  no  use  and  not  much  truth.  We 
shall,  therefore,  afier  our  manner,  join  the  contem- 
plative and  active  part  together. 

101.  All  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds, 
which  we  call  tones ;  wherennto  there  may  be 
a  harmony ;  which  sounds  are  ever  equal ;  as  sing- 
ing, the  sounds  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  &c. ;  or  immusical  sounds, 
which  are  ever  unequal;  such  as  are  the  voice  in 
speaking,  all  whisperings,  all  voices  of  beasts  and 
birds,  except  they  be  singing-birds,  all  percus- 
sions of  stones,  wood,  puchment,  skins,  as  in 
drams,  and  infimte  o&en. 


103.  The  sounds  that  produce  tones  are  ever 
from  such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  pores 
equal;  as  well  as  the  sounds  themselves  are 
equal ;  and  such  are  the  percussions  of  metal,  as 
in  bells ;  of  glass,  as  in  the  filliping  of  a  drinking 
glass ;  of  air,  as  in  men's  voices  whilst  they  sing, 
in  pipes,  whistles,  organs,  stringed  instnunents, 
&c.;  anid  of  water,  as  in  the  nightmgale  pipes  of 
regals,  or  organs,  and  other  hydraulics ;  which 
the  ancients  had,  and  Nero  did  so  much  esteem, 
but  are  now  lost.  And  if  any  man  think,  that  the 
string  of  the  bow  and  tfie  string  of  the  viol  are 
neither  of  them  equal  bodies,  and  yet  produce 
tones,  he  is  in  an  error.  For  the  sound  is  not 
created  between  the  bow  or  "plectrum"  and  the 
string;  but  between  the  string  and  the  air;  no 
more  than  it  is  between  the  finger  or  quill,  and 
&e  string  in  other  instraments.    So  there  are,  in 
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effect,  but  three  percoseions  that  create  tones; 
percaasions  of  metals,  comprehending  glass  and 
the  like,  percussions  of  air,  and  pereussions  of 
water. 

10^.  The  diapason  or  eighth  in  music  Is  the 
sweetest  concord,  insomuch  as  it  is  in  effect  a 
unison ;  as  we  see  in  lutes  that  are  strung  in  the 
base  strings  with  two  strings,  one  an  eigfhth  above 
another;  which  make  but  as  one  sound.  And 
every  eigh^  note  in  ascent,  as  from  eight  to  fifteen, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two,  and  so  in  **  infinitnm," 
are  but  scales  of  diapason.  The  cause  is  dark, 
and  hath  not  been  rendered  by  any ;  and  therefore 
wxmld  be  better  contemplated.  It  seemeth  that 
air,  which  is  the  subject  of  sounds,  in  sounds  that 
are  not  tones,  which  are  all  unequal,  as  hath  been 
said,  admitteth  much  variety;  as  we  see  in  the 
voices  of  living  creatures,  and  likewise  in  the 
voices  of  several  men,  for  we  are  capable  to  dis- 
cern several  men,  by  their  voices,  and  in  the 
conjugation  of  lettere,  whence  articulate  sounds 
proceed ;  which  of  all  othera  are  most  various. 
But  in  the  sounds  which  we  call  tones,  that  are 
ever  equal,  the  air  is  not  able  to  cast  itself  into 
any  such  variety ;  but  is  forced  to  recur  into  one 
and  the  same  posture  or  figure,  only  diffeHng  in 
greatness  and  small ness.  So  we  see  figures  may 
be  made  of  lines,  crooked  and  straight,  in  infinite 
variety,  where  there  is  inequality;  bat  circles, 
or  squares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  whieh  are  all 
figures  of  equal  lines,  can  diflfer  but  in  greater  or 
iMser. 

104.  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  rather  least  any  man 
should  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  num- 
ber of  eight,  to  create  the  diapason,  that  this 
computation  of  eigbt  is  a  thing  rather  received, 
than  any  true  computation.  For  a  true  computa- 
tion ought  ever  to  be  by  distribution  into  equal 
portions.  Now  there  be  intervenlent  in  the  rise 
of  eight,  in  tones,  two  beemoUs,  or  half  notes : 
80  as  if  you  divide  the  tones  equally,  the  eigbt  is 
but  seven  whole  and  equal  notes;  and  if  you  sub- 
divide that  into  half  notes,  as  it  is  in  the  stops  of 
a  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  of  thirteen. 

105.  Yet  this  is  true,  that  in  the  ordinary  rises 
and  falls  of  the  voice  of  man,  not  measuring  the 
tone  by  whole  notes,  and  half-notes,  which  is 
the  equal  measure,  there  fall  out  to  be  two  bee- 
molls,  as  hath  been  said,  between  the  unison  and 
the  diapason :  and  this  varjring  is  natural.  For 
if  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  or  fall  his 
voice,  still  by  half-notes,  like  the  stops  of  a  lute ; 
or  by  whole  notes  alone  without  halves,  as  far  as  an 
eighth ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice 
unto  it.  Which  showeth,  that  after  every  three 
whole  notes,  nature  requireth,  for  all  harmonieal 
use,  one  half-note  to  be  interposed. 

106.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever 
virtue  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  consent  of 
notes,  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante-number, 
than  to  the  entire  number;  as  namelyi  that  the 
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sound  retumeth  afler  six  or  after  twelve ;  so  thai 
the  seventh  or  the  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter, 
but  the  six  or  the  twelfth ;  and  the  seventh  and 
the  thirteenth  are  but  the  limits  and  boundariOB 
of  the  return. 

107.  The  concords  in  music  which  are  perfect 
or  semiperfeet,  between  the  unison  and  the  diapa* 
son,  are  the  fifth,  which  is  the  most  perfect;  the 
third  next :  and  the  sixth,  which  is  more  harsh : 
and,  as  the  ancients  esteemed,  and  so  do  myself 
and  some  other  yet,  the  fourth,  which  they  call 
diatessaron.  As  for  the  tenth,  twelfUi,  thirteenth, 
and  so  in  «*  infinitum,^,  they  be  but  recurrence* 
of  the  former,  viz.  of  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  tho 
sixth ;  being  an  eighth  respectively  from  them. 

106.  For  discords,  the  second  and  the  seventlt 
are  of  all  othera  the  most  odious  in  harmony,  to 
the  sense;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the 
unison,  the  other  next  under  the  diapason :  which 
may  show  that  harmony  requireth  a  competent 
distance  of  notes. 

109.  In  harmony,  if  there  be  not  a  di^ord  to 
the  base,  it  doth  not  disturb  the  harmony,  though 
there*  be  a  discord  to  the  higher  parts:  so  the 
discord  be  not  of  the  two  that  are  odious ;  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  consent  of  four  parts  con- 
sisteth  of  an  eighth,  a  fifth,  and  a  third  to  the 
base ;  but  that  fifth  is  a  fourth  to  the  treble,  and 
the  third  is  a  sixth.  And  the  cause  is,  for  that 
the  base  striking  more  air,  doth  overcome  and 
drown  the  treble,  unless  ihe  discord  be  very  odi- 
ous ;  and  so  hideth  a  small  imperfection.  For 
we  see,  that  in  one  of  the  lower  strings  of  a  lute, 
there  soundeth  not  the  sound  of  the  treble,  nor 
any  mixed  sound,  but  only  the  sound  of  the  base. 

110.  We  have  no  music  of  quarter-notes;  and 
it  may  ^e  they  are  not  capable  of  harmony ;  for 
we  see  the  half-notes  themselves  do  but  interpose 
sometimes.  Nevertheless  we  have  some  slides 
or  relishes  of  the  voice  or  strings,  as  it  were 
continued  without  notes,  from  one  tone  to  another, 
rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

111.  The  causes  of  that  which  is  pleasing  or 
ingrete  to  the  hearing,  may  receive  light  by  that 
which  is  pleasing  or  ingrate  to  the  sight.  There 
be  two  things  pleasing  to  the  sight,  leaving 
pictures  and  shapes  aside,  which  are  but  second- 
ary objects ;  and  please  or  displease  but  in  memo* 
ry ;  these  two  are  colours  and  ordere.  The 
pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleasing 
of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear;  but  the  pleasing 
of  order  doth  symbolize  with  harmony.  And 
therefore  Ve  see  in  garden^'knots,  and  the  frets 
of  houses,  and  all  equal  and  well  answering 
figures,  as  globes,  pyramids,  cones,  cylinders,  ^. 
how  they  please;  whereas  unequal  figures  are 
but  deformities.  And  both  these  pleasures,  that 
of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  ear,  are  but  the  effects 
of  equality,  good  proportion,  or  correspondence : 
so  that,  out  of  question,  equality  and  correspond 
ence  are  the  causes  of  harmony*    But  to  find  tho 
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proportion  of  thatcorrespOhdence  is  more  abstruse ; 
whereof  notwithstanding  we  shall  speak  some- 
what, when  we  handle  tones,  in  the  general  in- 
quiry of  sounds. 

11^  Tones  are  not  so  apt  altogether  to  procure 
Bleep  as  some  other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the 
purling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  sweet  voice 
of  one  that  readeth,  &c.  The  cause  whereof  is, 
for  that  tones,  because  they  are  equal  and  slide 
not,  do  more  strike  and  erect  the  sense  than  the 
other.    And  overmuch  attention  hindereth  sleep» 

113.  There  be  in  music  certain  figures  or  tropes, 
almost  agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
with  the  afifections  of  the  mind,  and  other  senses. 
First,  the  division  and  quavering,  which  please 
80  much  in  music,  have  an  agreement  w^ith  the 
glittering  of  light;  as  the  moon-beams  playing 
upon  a  wave.  Again,  the  falling  from  a  discord 
to  a  concord,  which  maketh  great  sweetness  in 
music,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  affections, 
which  are  reintegrated  to  the  better,  after  some 
dislikes;  it  agreeth  also  with  the  taste,  which  is 
soon  glutted  with  that  which  is  sweet  alone. 
The  sliding  from  tl^e  close  or  cadence  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  figure  in  rhetoric,  which 
they  call  ^'prseter  expectatum  ;*'  for  there  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  being  deceived.  The  reports, 
and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  £gures  in 
rhetoric  of  repetition  and  traduction.  The  triplas, 
and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agrieement  with 
the  changes  of  motions ;  as  when  galliard  time, 
and  measure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

114.  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  observed, 
that  ther  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  music, 
have  most  operation  upon  manners;  as,  to  en- 
courage men,  and  make  them  warlike;  to  make 
them  soft  and  effeminate;  to  make  them^ grave; 
to  make  them  light;  to  make  them  gentle  and 
inclined  to  pity,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  immedi- 
ately than  the  other  senses;  and  more  incorpore- 
ally  than  the  smelling;  for  the  sight,  taste,  and 
feeling,  have  their  organs  not  of  so  present  and 
immediate  access  to  the  spirits  as  ^e  hearing 
hath.  And  as  for  the  smelling,  which  indeed 
worketh  also  immediately  upon  the  spirits,  and 
is  forcible  while  the  object  remaineth,  it  is  with 
a  communication  of  the  breath  or  vapour  of  the 
object  odorate;  but  harmony  entering  easily,  and 
mingling  not  at  all,  and  coming  with  a  manifest 
motion,  doth  by  custom  of  often  affecting  the 
spirits,  and  putting  them  into  one  kind  of  posture, 
alter  not  a  little  the  nature  of  the  spirits,  even 
when  the  object  is  removed.  And  therefore  we 
see,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in  their  own  nature, 
have  in  themselves  some  affinity  with  the  affec- 
tions; as  there  be  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
solemn  tunes;  tunes  inclining  men^s  minds  to 
pity ;  warlike  tunes,  &4i.  So  as  it  is  no  marvel 
if  they  alter  the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes 
bavo  a  predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits 


in  themselves.  But  yet  it  hath  been  noted,  that 
though  this  variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  the 
spirits  to  variety  of  passions,  conform  unto  them, 
yet  generally  music  feedeth  that  disposition  of 
the  spirits,  which  it  findeth.  We  see  also,  that 
several  airs  and  tunes  do  please  several  natioiis 
and  persons,  according  to  the  sympathy  they  have 
with  their  spirits. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sounds  i  and  first 
touching  the  nullity  and  entity  of  sounds,  . 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence 
inquired ;  and  so  hath  the  nature  of  sounds,  in 
some  sdrt,  as  far  as  conoerneth  music :  but  the 
nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath  been  superfici- 
ally observed.  It  is  one  of  the  subtilest  pieces 
of  nature.  And  besides,  J  practise,  as  I  do 
advise ;  which  is,  after  long  inquiry  of  things 
immersed  in  matter,  to  interpose  some  subject 
which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate ;  such  as 
this  of  sounds ;  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect  may 
be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

115.  It  is  first  to  be  considered,  what  great 
motions  there  are  in  nature,  which  pass  without 
sound  or  noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a 
most  rapid  motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived ; 
though  in  some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to 
make  an  excellent  music.  So  the  motions  of  the 
comets,  and  fiery  meteors,  as  '*  Stella  cadens," 
&c.,  yield  no  noise.  And  if  it  be  thought  that 
it  is  the  greatness  of  distance  from  us,  whereby 
the  sound  cannot  be  heard;  we  see  that  light* 
nings  and  coruscations,  which  are  near  at  handy 
yield  no  sound  neither:  and  yet  in  all  these 
there  is  a  percussion  and  division  of  the  air. 
The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  The  lower 
winds,  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  strong,  make  no 
noise;  but  amongst  trees,  the  noise  of  such 
winds  will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds,  gener* 
ally,  when  they  make  a  noise,  do 'ever  make  it 
unequally,  rising  and  falling,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  are  vehement,  trembling  at  the  height 
of  their  blast.  Rain  or  hail  falling,  though 
vehemently,  yieldeth  no  noise  in  passing  through 
the  air,  till  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  water,  houses, 
or  the  like.  Water  in  a  river,  though  a  swift 
stream,  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  runneth 
in  silence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth ;  but  the  very 
stream  upon  shallows,  of  gravel  or  pebble,  will 
be  heard.  And  waters,  when  they  beat  upon  the 
shore,  or  are  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges, 
or  are  dashed  against  themselves,  by  winds,  give 
a  roaring  noise.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or  hard 
body,  being  thrust  forwards  by  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise 
And  80  bodies  in  weighing  one  upon  another, 
though  the  upper  body  press  the  lower  body 
down,  make  no  noise.  So  the  motion  in  the 
minute  parts  of  any  solid  body,  whicti  is  the 
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priDcipal  cause  of  TioleDt  motion,  though  uo- 
obaerred,  passeth  without  souod ;  for  that  sound 
Ifamt  b  heard  sometimes  is  produced  only  by  the 
bfeakin^r  of  the  air,  and  not  by  the  impulsion  of 
the  parts.  So  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the 
anterior  body  gireth  way,  as  &st  as  the  posterior 
oofneth  on,  it  maketh  no  ncAse,  be  the  motion 
nerer  so  great  or  swift 

116.  Air  open,  and  at  large  maketh  no  noise, 
except  it  be  sharply  percussed ;  as  in  the  sound 
of  a  string,  where  air  is  percussed  by  a  hard  and 
stiff  body,  and  with  a  sharp  loose:  (or  if  the 
string  be  not  strained,  it  maketh  no  noise.  But 
where  the  air  is  pent  and  straitened,  there  breath 
or  other  blowing,  which  carry  but  a  gentle  per- 
cussion, suffice  to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and 
wind-instntments.  But  then  you  must  note,  that 
in  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the 
concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that 
straiteneth  the  air,  much  more  than  the  simple 
coQeare,  would  yield  no  sound.  For  as  for  other 
wind-instruments,  they  require  a  forcible  breath ; 
as  trumpets,  comets,  hunters'  horns,  &c.,  which 
appeaieth  by  the  blown  cheeks  of  him  that 
windeth  them.  Ox^gans  also  are  blown  with  a 
strong  wind  by  the  bellows.  And  note  again, 
that  some  kind  of  wind-instruments  are  blown  at 
a  small  hole  in  the  side,  which  straiteneth  the 
breath  at  the  first  entrance ;  the  rather,  in  respect 
of  the  trayerse  and  stop  above  the  hole,  which 
perfonneth  the  fipple's  part;  as  it  is  seen  in  fiutes 
and  fifes,  which  will  not  give  sound  by  a  blast  at 
the  end,  as  recorders,  &c.,  do.  Likewise  in  all 
whistling,  you  contract  the  mouth ;  and  to  make 
it  more  sharp,  men  sometimes  use  their  finger. 
But  in  open  air,  if  you  throw  a  stone  or  a  dart, 
they  give  no  sound ;  no  more  do  bullets,  except 
they  happen  to  be  a  little  hollowed  in  the  casting ; 
which  hollowness  penneth  the  air :  nor  yet  arrows, 
except  they  be  rufled  in  their  feathers,  which 
likewise  penneth  the  air.  As  for  small  whistles 
or  shepherds^  oaten  pipes,  they  give  a  sound  be- 
cause of  their  extreme  slendemess,  whereby  the 
air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe.  Again, 
the  voices  of  men  and  living  creatures  pass 
through  the  throat,  which  penneth  the  breath. 
As  for  the  Jews-harp,  it  is  a  sharp  percussion ; 
and  besides,  hath  the  advantage  of  penning  the 
9ir  in  the  mouth. 

117.  Solid  bodies,  if  they  be  very  sofUy  per- 
cussed, give  no  sound ;  as  when  a  man  treadeth 
very  softly  upon  boards.  So  chests  or  doors  in 
fidr  weather,  when  they  open  easily,  give  no 
sound.  And  cart-wheels  squeak  not  when  they 
are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it 
be  a  swift  motion  and  breaketh  the  air,  yet  passeth 
without  sound.  Air  in  ovens,  though,  no  doubt, 
it  doth,  as  it  were,  boil  and  dilate  itself,  and  is 
repercussed ;  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

119.  Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise; 


'  as  in  blowing  of  the  fire  by  bellows ;  greater 
than  if  the  bellows  should  blow  upon  the  air 
itself.  And  so  likewise  flame  percussing  the  air 
strongly,  as  when  flame  suddenly  taketh  and 
openeth,  giveth  a  noise;  so  great  flames,  while 
the  one  impelleth  the  other,  give  a  bellowinf 
sound. 

130.  There  is  a  conceit  runneth  abroad,  that 
there  should  be  a  white  powder,  which  will  dis- 
charge a  piece  without  noise ;  which  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  if  it  should  be  true :  for  it  may  cause 
secret  murders.  But  it  seemeth  to  me  impossible; 
for  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth,  and  suike  the 
air  open,  it  will  certainly  make  a  noise.  As  for 
the  white  powder,  if  any  such  thing  be,  that  may 
extinguish  or  dead  the  noise,  it  is  like  to  be  a 
mixture  of  petre  and  sulphur,  without  coal.  For 
petre  alone  will  not  take  fire.  And  if  any  man 
think  that  the  sound  may  be  extinguished  at 
deaded  by  discharging  the  pent  air,  before  it 
cometh  to  the  mouth  of  the  pieoe  and  to  the  open 
air,  that  is  not  probable ;  for  it  will  make  mora 
divided  sounds :  as  if  you  should  make  a  cross- 
barrel  hollow  through  the  barrel  of  a  piece,  it 
may  be  it  would  give  several  sounds,  both  at  the 
nose,  and  at  the  sides.  But  I  conceive,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  bring  to  pass,  that  there  should 
be  no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the 
bullet  might  fly  with  small  or  no  noise.  For 
first,  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  noise  in  the  percus- 
sion of  the  flame  upon  the  bulleu  Next,  the 
bullet,  in  piercing  through  the  air,^  maketh  no 
noise  as  hath  been  said.  And  then,  if  there  be 
no  pent  air  that  striketh  upon  open  air,  there  is 
no  cause  of  noise;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the 
bullet  will  not  be  stayed.  For  that  motion,  as 
hath  been  od  said,  is  in  the  parts  of  the  bullet, 
and  not  in  the  air.  So  as  trial  must  be  made  by 
taking  some  small  concave  of  metal,  no  more 
than  you  mean  to  fill  with  powder,  and  laying 
the  bullet  in  the  mouth  of  it,  half  out  into  the 
open  air. 

ISl.  I  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  man  that  was  a 
great  dealer  in  secrets,  he  was  but  vain,  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  which  himself  hindered,  to 
have  killed  Queen  Mary,  sister  to  Queen  Elizabetht 
by  a  burning-glass,  when  she  walked  in  St* 
James's  park,  from  the  leads  0f  the  house.  But 
thus  much,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  that  if  burning-- 
glasses could  be  brought  to  a  great  strength,  as 
they  talk  generally  of  burning-glasses  that  are 
able  to  bum  a  navy,  the  percussion  of  theair  alone, 
by  such  a  buming-glass,  would  make  no  noise; 
no  more  than  is  found  in  corascations  and  light* 
nings  without  thunders. 

132. 1  suppose,  that  impression  of  the  air  with 
sounds  asketh  a  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sense, 
as  well  as  the  impressing  of  species  visible ;  or 
else  they  will  not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as 
the  bullet  moveth  so  swift  that  it  is  invisible;  so 
the  same  swiftness  of  motion  maketh  it  inaudible : 
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for  we  see,  that  the  apprehension  of  the  eye  is 
quicker  than  that  of  the  ear. 

193.  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and 
slight,  give  an  entity  of  soand,  which  we  call 
eracklipg,  puffing,  spitting,  &c.  as  in  bay-salt, 
and  bay-leaves,  cast  into  the  fire;  so  in  chestnuts, 
when  they  leap  forth  of  the  ashes ;  so  in  green 
wood  laid  upon  the  fire,  especially  root;  so  in 
candles,  that  spit  flame  if  they  be  wet;  so  in  rasp- 
ing, sneezing,  &c.  so  in  a  rose  leaf  gathered  to- 
gether into  the  fashion  of  a  purse^  and  broken 
opon  the  forehead,  or  back  of  the  hand,  Us  child- 
ren use. 

Eatperimerdi  in  eofuort  touching  prtduetion^  eontet' 
wttionj  and  delation  of  sounds ;  and  the  office  of 
the  air  therein, 

124.  The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  should 
be  an  elision  of  the  air,  whereby,  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  else 
an  attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  notion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit 
upon  a  few  instances ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the 
philosophy  received.  And  it  is  common  with 
men,  that  if  they  have  gotten  a  pretty  expression 
by  a  word  of  art,. that  expression  goeth  current; 
liibugh  it  be  empty  of  matter.  This  conceit  of 
elision  appeareth  most  manifestly  to  be  false,  in 
that  the  sound  of  a  bell,  string,  or  the  like,  con- 
tinueth  melting  some  time  after  the  percussion ; 
but  ceaseth  straightways,  if  the  bell,  or  string,  be 
touched  and  stayed :  whereas,  if  it  were  the  eli- 
sion of  the  air  that  made  the  sound,  it  could  not 
be  that  the  touch  of  the  bell  or  string  should  ex- 
tinguish so  suddenly  that  motion  caused  by  the 
elision  of  the  air.  TThis  appeareth  yet  more  mani- 
festly by  chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  out- 
side of  a  bell :  for  the  sound  will  be  according  to 
the  inward  concave  of  the  bell ;  whereas  the  eli- 
sion or  attenuation  of  the  air  cannot  be  but  only 
between  the  hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  bell. 
So  again,  if  it  were  an  elision,  a  broad  hammer, 
and  a  bodkin,  struck  upon  metal,  would  give  a 
diverse  tone,  as  well  as  a  diverse  loudness;  but 
they  do  not  so ;  for  though  the  sound  of  the  one 
be  louder,  and  of  the  other  softer,  yet  the  tone  is 
the  same.  Besides,  in  echoes,  whereof  some  are  as 
loud  as  the  original  voice,  there  is  no  new  elision, 
but  a  repercussion  only.  But  that  which  con- 
vinceth  it  roost  of  all  is,  that  sounds  are  generated 
Where  there  is  nb  air  at  all.  But  these  and  the 
like  conceits,  when  men  have  cleared  their  under- 
standing by  the  light  of  experience,  will  scatter 
and  break  up  like  a  mist. 

125.  It  is  certain,  that  sound  is  not  produced  at 
the  first,  but  with  some  local  motion  of  the  air,  or 
flame,  or  some  other  medium;  nor  yet  without 
some  resistance,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  per- 
cussed. For  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  ces- 
sion, it  produoeth  no  sound;  as  hath  been  said. 
And  therein  sounds  differ  from  light  and  colours, 


which  pass  through  the  air,  of  other  bodies,  with- 
out any  local  motion  of  the  air ;  either, at  the  first, 
or  after.  But  you  must  attentively  distinguisii 
between  the  local  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but 
'« vehiculum  cause,**  a  carrier  of  the  sounds,  and 
the  sounds  themselves,  conveyed  ii^  the  air.  For 
as  to  the  former,  We  see  manifestly  that  no  sound 
is  produced,  no  not  by  air  itself  against  other  aify 
as  in  organs,  &c.  but  with  a  perceptible  blast  of 
the  air ;  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air  struck- 
en.  For  even  all  speech,  which  is  one  of  the 
gentlest  motions  of  the  air,  is  with,  expulsion  of  a 
little  breath.  And  all  pipes  have  a  blast,  as  well 
as  a  sound.  We  see  also  manifestiy,  that  sounds 
are  carried  with  wind :  and  therefore  sounds  will 
be  heard  further  with  the  wind,  than  against  th6 
wind ;  and  likewise  do  rise  and  fall  with  the  in- 
tension or  remission  of  the  wind.  But  for  the 
impression  of  the  sound,  it  is  quite  another  thingy 
and  is  utterly  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air, 
perceptible ;  and  in  that  resembleth  the  spedea 
visible :  for  after  a  man  hath  lured,  or  a  bell  is 
rung,  we  cannot  discern  any  perceptible  motion 
at  all  in  the  air  along  as  the  sound  goeth ;  but 
only  at  the  first.  Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far 
as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  the  motion  thereof,  con- 
found any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate  figurations 
of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.  And  if  a  man 
speak  a  good  loudness  against  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  it  will  not  make  it  tremble  much;  though 
most  when  those  letters  are  pronounced  which 
contract  the  mouth ;  as  F.  S.  V .  and  some  others. 
But  gentie  breathing,  or  blowing  without  speab- 
ing,  will  move  the  candle  far  more.  And  it  ia 
the  more  probable,  that  sound  is  without  any  local 
motion  of  the  air,  because  as  it  differeth  from  the 
sight,  in  that  it  needeth  a  local  motion  of  the  air 
at  first;  so  it  paralleleth  in  so  many  other  things 
with  the  sight,  and  radiation  of  things  visible; 
which  without  all  question  induce  no  local  mo- 
tion in  the  air,  as  hath  been  said* ' 

126.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  great  ordnance,  glass  windows 
will  shake ;  and  fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed 
with  the  motion  caused  by  noise  upon  the  water. 
But  these  effects  are  from  the  local  motion  of  the 
air,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  sound,  as  hath 
been  said,  and  not  from  the  sound. 

127.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still 
received,  that  extreme  applauses  and  shouting  of 
people  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  so 
rarified  and  broken  the  air  that  birds  flying  over 
have  fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  sup- 
port them.  And  it  is  believed  by  some,  that 
great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  hath 
chased  away  thunder;  and  also  dissipated  pesti- 
lent air:  all  which  may  be  also  from  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  "sound. 

128.  A  very  great  sound,  near  hand,  hath 
strucken  many  deaf;  and  at  the  instant  they  have 
found,  as  it  were,  the  breakingof  a  skin  or  parch- 
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ment  in  their  ear:  and  myself  standing  near  one 
that  lured  load  and  shrill,  had  suddenly  an 
offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken  or  been  dislo- 
cated in  my  ear;  and  immediately  afWr  a  loud 
ringing,  not  an  ordinary  singing  or  hissing,  but 
far  louder  and  difierinjg,  so  as  I  feared  some  deaf** 
nesa.  But  after  some  half  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
vanished.  This  effect  may  be  truly  referred  unto 
the  sound :  for  as  is  commonly  leceiTed,  an  over- 
potent  object  doth  destroy  the  sense ;  and  spiritual 
species,  both  visible  and  audible^  will  work  upon 
the  sensories,  though  they  move  not  any  other  body. 

129.  In  delation  of  sounds,  the  enclosure  of  them 
presenreth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard 
further.  And  we  find  in  rolls  of  parchment  or 
trunks,  the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the 
roll  of  parchment  or  trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other, 
the  sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open 
air.  The  cause  is,^  for  that  the  sound  spendeth, 
and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air;  but  in  such 
concaves  it  is  conserved  and  contracted.  So  also 
in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  month  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  passeth  and  is  fer  better  heard 
than  in  the  open  air. 

130.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  how  it 
proveth  and  worketh  when  the  sound  is  not  en- 
closed all  the  length  of  its  way,  but  passeth  partly 
througrh  open  air ;  as  where  you  speak  some  dis- 
tance from  a  trunk ;  or  where  the  ear  is  some  distance 
from  the  trunk  at  the  other  end ;  or  where  both 
mouth  and  ear  are  distant  from  the  trunk.  And 
it  is  tried,  that  in  a  long  trunk  of  some  eight 
or  ten  foot,  the  sound  is  holpeo,  though  both  the 
mouth  and  the  ear  be  a  handful  or  more  from  the 
ends  of  the  trunk ;  and  somewhat  more  holpen, 
when  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  near,  than  when  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the 
voice  is  belter  heard  in  a  chamber  from  abroad, 
than  abroad  from  within  the  chamber. 

131.  As  the  enclosure  that  is  round  about  and 
entire,  preserveth  the  sound ;  so  doth  a  Semi-eon- 
cave,  though  in  a  less  degree.  And  therefore,  if 
you  divide  a  trunk,  or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one 
speak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the 
other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the 
air  at  large.  Nay  further,  if  it  be  not  a  full  semi- 
concave,  but  if  you  do  the  like  upon  the  juast  of  a 
ship,  or  a  long  pole,  or  a  piece  of  ordnance,  though 
one  speak  upon  the  sur^ce  of  the  ordnance,  and 
not  at  any  of  the  bores,  the  voice  will  be  heard 
farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

133.  It  would  be  tried,  how,  and  with  what 
proportion  of  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be  car- 
ried in  a  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a 
trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted ;  or  in  some  pipe 
that  were  sinuous. 

133.  It  is  certain,  howsoever  it  cross  the  receiv- 
ed opinion,  that  sounds  may  be  created  without 
air,  dioogh  air  be  the  most  favourable  deferent  of 
somids.     Take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a 


pair  of  tongs  some  depth  within  the  water,  an4 
you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs  well  and  not 
much  diminished;  and  yet  there  is  no  air  at  all 
present. 

134.  Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of 
wood,  and  fill  each  of  them  full  of  water,  and  then 
knap  the  tongs  together,  as  before,  about  a  hand- 
ful from  the  bottom,  and  you  shall  find  the  sound 
much  more  resounding  from  the  vessel  of  silver 
than  from  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no 
water  in  the  vessel,  so  that  you  knap  the  tongs  in 
the  air,  you  shall  find  no  difiference  between  the 
silver  and  the  wooden  vessel.  Whereby,  beside 
the  main  point  of  creating  sound  without  air,  you 
may  collect  two  things :  the  one,  that  the  sound 
communicateth  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the 
other,  that  such  a  communication  passeth  far  better 
through  water  than  air. 

135.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  together  in  the 
midst  of  a  flame;  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound 
with  little  difference  from  the  sound  in  the  air.. 

^36.  The  pneumatical  part  which  is  in  all  tan- 
gible bodies,  and  hath  some  affini^  with  the  air, 
peribrmeth,  in  some  degree,  the  parts  of  the  air; 
as  when  you  knock  upon  an  empty  barrel,  the 
sound  is  in  part  created  by  the  air  on  the  outside ; 
and  in  part  by  the  air  in  the  inside :  for  the  sound 
will  be  greater  or  lesser  as  the  barrel  is  more 
empty  or  more  full ;  but  yet  the  sound  participai- 
eth  also  with  the  spirit  in  the  wood  through  which 
it  passeth,  from  the  outside  to  the  inside :  and  so 
it  Cometh  to  pass  in  the  chiming  of  bells  on  tho 
outside ;  where  also  the  sound  passeth  to  the  in- 
side :  and  a  number  of  other  like  instances,  where- 
of we  shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  die  com- 
munication of  sounds. 

137.  It  were  extreme  grossness  to  ^nk,  as  wo 
have  partly  touched  before,  that  the  sound  in 
strings  is  made  or  produced  between  the  hand 
and  the  string,  or  the  quill  and  the  string,  or  tho 
bow  and  the  string,  for  those  are  but  ^  vehieula 
motus,"  passages  to  the  creation  of  thesonnd,the 
sound  being  produced  between  the  string  and  tho 
air ;  and  that  not  by  any  impulsion  of  the  air  from 
the  first  motion  of  the  string;  but  by  the  return 
or  result  of  the  string,  which  was  strained  by  tho 
touch,  to  his  former  place :  which  motion  of  result 
is  quick  and  sharp ;  whereas  tb9  first  motion  it 
soft  and  dull.  So  the  bow  tortureth  the  string 
continually,  and  thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual 
trepidation. 

Experiment  in  eontort  touching  the  magnitude  and 
exiHiy  and  damp%  ff  §ound§, 

138.  Take  a  trunk,  and  let  one  whistle  at  the 
one  end,  and  hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  you 
shall  find  the  sound  strike  so  sharp  as  you  ces 
scarce  endure  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  sound 
difftkseth  itfeelf  in  round,  and  so  spendeth  itself; 
but  if  the  sound,  which  would  scatter  in  openair% 
be  made  to  go  all  into  a  canal,  it  must  neods  five 
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greater  force  to  the  sound.  And  so  yon  may  note, 
that  enclosures  do  not  only  preserve  sound,  but 
also  increase  and  sharpen  it.  • 

139.  A  hunter*^  horn  being  greater  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  doth  increase  the  sound  more 
than  if  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The 
eause  is,  for  that  the  air  and  sound  being  first  con- 
tracted at  the  lesser  end,  and  aAerwapds  having 
more  room  to  spread  at  the  greater  end,  to  dilate 
themselves ;  and  in  coming  out  strike  more  air ; 
whereby  the  sound  is  the  greater  and  baser.  And 
even  hunter^s  horns,  which  are  sometimes  made 
straight,  and  not  oblique,  are  ever  greater  at  the 
lower  end.  It  would  be  tried  ^so  in  pipes,  b^ing 
made  far  larger  at  the  lower  end ;  or  being  made 
with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end,  and  then,  issu- 
ing into  a  straight  concave  agaip. 

140.  There  is  in  St.  James's  fields  a  conduit 
of  brick,  unto  which  joineth  a  low  vault;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  a  round  house  of  stone ;  and  in  the 
brick  conduit  there  is  a  window ;  and  in  the  round 
house  a  slit  or  rift  of  some  little  breadth :  if  you 
cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring 
at  the  window.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the 
former  i  for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed  from 
more  narrow  to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound 
at  the  coming  out. 

141.  Hawks'  bells,  that  have  holes  in  the  sides, 
give  a  greater  ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did-  strike 
upon  brass  in  the  open  air.  Tlie  cause  is  the 
same  with  the  first  instance  of  the  trunk ;  namely, 
for  that  the  sound  enclosed  with  the  sides  of  the 
bell  Cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more 
strong. 

142.  In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about,  that 
preserveth  the  sound  from  dispersing,  maketh  the 
noise  come  forth  at  the  drum-hole  far  more  loud 
and  strong  than  if  you  should  strike  upon  the  like 
skin  extended  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the 
same  with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  off, 
in  an  evening  or  in  the  night,  than  at  the  noon  or 
in  the  day.  The  cause  is,  for  that  In  the  day, 
when  the  air  is  more  thin,  no  doubt,  the  sound 
pierceth  better;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick, 
as  in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  andspreadeth 
abroad  less:  and  so  it  is  a  degree  of  enclosure. 
As  for  the  night,  it  is  true  also  that  the  general 
silence  helpeth. 

144.  There  be  twokinds  of  reflections  of  sound ; 
the  one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo;  wherein 
the  original  is  heard  distinctly,  and  the  reflection 
also  distinctly ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter : 
the  other  in  concurrence ;  when  the  sound  reflect- 
ing, the  reflection  being  near  at  hand,  retumeth 
immediately  upon  the  original,  and  so  iterateth  it 
not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Therefore  we  see,  that 
music  upon  the  water  soundeth  more;  and  so 
likewise  music  is  better  in  chambers  wainscotted 
than  hanged. 

145.  The  strings  of  a  lute,  or  viol,  or  virginals, 


'  do  give  a  far  greater  sound,  by  reason  of  the  knot«- 
and  board,  and  concave  underneath,  than  if  there 
were  nothing  but  only  the  flat  of  a  board,  without 
that  hollow  and  knot,  to  let  in  the  upper  air  into 
the  lower.  The  cause  is  the  communication  of 
the  upper  air  with  the  lower,  and  penning  of  both 
from  expense  or  dispersing. 

146.  An  Irish  harp  hath  open  air  on  both  sides 
of  the  strings :  and  it  hath  the  concave  or  belly 
not  along  tbe  strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings. 
It  maketh  a  mere  resounding  sound  than  a  bando- 
ra,  orpharion,  or  citter,  which  have  likewise  wire 
strings.  I  judge  the  cause  to  be,  for  that  open  air 
on  both  sides  helpeth,  so  that  there  be  a  concave ; 
which  ia  thereforei  best  placed  at  the  end. 

147.  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it 
maketh  a  more  exile  sound  than  when  the  lid  it 
open.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  shutting  in  of 
air,  where  there  is  no  competent  vent,  dampeth 
the  sound ;  which  maintaineth  likewise  ihe  former 
instance ;  for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viol  doth 
pen  the  air  somewhat. 

148.  There  is  a  church  at  Gloucester,  and,  as 
I  have  heard,  the  like  is  in  some  other  places, 
where  if  you  speak  against  a  wall  sofUy,  another 
shall  hear  your  voice  better  a  good  way  off*,  tixan 
near  at  hand.  Inquire  more  particularly  of  the  frame 
of  that  place.  I  suppose  there  is  8om6  vault,  or 
hollow,  or  aisle,  behind  the  wall,  and  some  passage 
to  it  towards  the  farther  end  of  that  wall  against 
which  you  speak ;  so  as  the  voice  of  him  that 
speaketh  slideth  along  the  wall,  and  then  entereth 
at  some  passage,  and  communicateth  with  the 
air  of  the  hollow ;  for  it  is  preserved  somewhat 
by  the  plain  wall ;  but  that  is  too  weak  to  give  a 
sound  audible,  till  it  hath  communicated  with  the 
back  air. 

149.  Strike  upon  a  bow-string,  and  lay  the 
horn  of  the  bow  near  your  ear,  and  it  will  increase 
the  sound,  and  make  a  degree  of  a  tone.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  sensory,  by  reason  of  the 
close  holding,  is  percussed  before  the  air  dispers- 
eth.  The  like  is,  if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt 
your  teeth :  but  that  is  a  plain  delation  of  the 
sound  from  the  teeth  to  the  instrument  of  hearing; 
for  there  is  a  great  intercourse  between  those  two 
parts ;  as  appeareth  by-  this,  that  a  harsh  grating 
tune  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  like  falleth 
out,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  put  upon  the 
^mples ;  but  that  is  but  the  slide  of  the  sound 
from  thence  to  the  ear. 

150.  If  you  takft  a  rod  of  iron  or  brass,  and 
hold  the  one  end  to  your  ear,  and  strike  upon  the 
other,  it  maketh  a  far  greater  sound  than  the  like 
stroke  upon  the  rod,  made  not  so  contiguous  to  the 
ear.  By  which,  and  by  some  other  instances  that 
have  been  partly  touched,  it  should  appear,  that 
sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  do  also  communicate  with  the 
spirits,  that  are  in  the  pores  of  the  body. 

151.  I  remember  in  Trinity  College  in  Cam 
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bridge,  there  was  an  upper  chamber,  which  bein^ 
thought  weak  in  the  roof,  it  was  sopported  bj  a 
pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in  the 
midst  of  the  chamber ;  which  if  you  had  struck^ 
it  would  make  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room 
where  it  was  struck,  but  it  would  make  a  great 
bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath. 

153.  The  sound  which  is  made  by  buckets  in 
a  well,  when  they  touch  upon  the  water,  or  when 
they  strike  upon  the  side  of  the  well,  or  when 
two  buckets  dash  the  one  against  the  other,  these 
sounds  are  deeper  and  fuller  than  if  the  like  per- 
cussion were  made  in  the  open  air.  The  cause 
is  the  penning  and  enclosure  of  the  air  in  the 
concave  of  the  well. 

153.  Barrels  placed  in  a  room  under  the  floor 
of  a  chamber  make  all  noises  in  the  same  chamber 
more  full  and  resounding. 

So  that  there  be  five  ways,  in  general,  of  ma- 
joration  of  soonds :  enclosure  simple;  enclosure 
with  dilatation;  communication;  reflection  con- 
current; and  approach  to  the  sensory. 

154.  For  exility  of  the  voice  or  other  sounds; 
it  is  certain  that  the  voice  doth  pass  through  solid 
and  hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick :  and 
through  water,  which  is  likewise  a  very  close 
body,  and  such  a  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  But 
then  the  voice,  or  other  sound,  is  reduced  by  such 
passage  to  a  great  weakness  or  exility.  If  there- 
fore you  stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will 
make  no  ring,  but  a  flat  noise  or  rattle.  And  so 
doth  the  '<  agtites''  or  eagle-stone,  which  hath  a 
little  stone  within  it. 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  certain  trial :  let 
a  man  go  into  a  bath,  and  take  a  pail,  and  turn 
the  bottom  upwards,  and  carry  the  mouth  of  it 
even,  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  so  press 
it  down  under  the  water  some  handful  and  a  half, 
still  keeping  it  even  that  it  may  not  tilt  on  either 
side,  and  so  the  air  get  out :  then  let  him  that  is 
in  the  bath  dive  with  his  head  so  far  under  water, 
as  he  may  put  his  head  into  the  pail,  and  there 
will  come  as  much  air  bubbling  forth  as  will 
make  room  for  his  head.  Then  let  him  speak, 
and  any  that  shall  stand  without  shall  hear  his 
voice  plainly;  bat  yet  made  extreme  sharp  and 
exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets:  but  yet  the 
articulate  sounds  of  the  words  will  not  be  con- 
founded. Note,  that  it  may  be  much  more  liand- 
somely  done,  if  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man's 
head  above  the  water,  and  then  he  cower  down, 
and  the  pail  be  pressed  down  with  him.  Note,  that 
a  man  must  kneel  or  sit,  that  he  may  be  lower 
than  the  water.  A  man  would  think  that  the 
Sicilian  poet  had  knowledge  of  this  experiment; 
for  he  said,  that  Hercules's  page,  Hylas,  went 
with  a  water-pot  to  fill  it  at  a  pleasant  fountain 
that  was  near  the  shore,  and  that  the  nymph  of 
the  fountain  fell  in  love  with  the  boy,  and  palled 
him  under  vrater,  keeping  him  alive;  and  that 
Hercules  missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 


name  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang  of  it;  and 
that  Hylas  from .  within  the  water  answered  his 
master,  but,  that  which  is  to  the  present  pnrpoeet 
with  80  small  and  exile  a  voice,  as  Hercules 
thought  he  had  been  three  miles  off,  when  the 
fountain,  indeed,  was  fast  by. 

156.  In  lutes  and  instruments  of  strings,  if  you 
stop  a  string  high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to 
tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more 
dead. 

157.  Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of 
the  one  against  the  bottom  of  the  other,  within  a 
pail  of  water;  and  you  shall  find,  that  as  you  put 
the  saucers  lower  and  lower,  the  sound  groweth 
more  flat;  even  while  part  of  the  saucer  is  above 
the  water;  but  that  flatness  of  sound  is  joined 
with  a  harshness  of  sound ;  which  no  doubt  is 
caused  by  the  inequality  of  the  sound  which 
Cometh  from  the  part  of  the  saucer  under  water, 
and  from  the  part  above.  *  But  when  the  saucer 
Is  wholly  under  water,  the  sound  becometh  more 
clear,  but  far  more  low,  and  as  if  the  sound  came 
from  afar  off. 

158.  A  sof^  body  dampeth  the  sound  much 
more  than  a  hard ;  as  if  a  bell  hath  cloth  or  silk 
wrapped  about  it,  it  deadeth  the  sound  more  than 
if  it  were  wood.  And  therefore  in  clericals  the 
keys  are  lined ;  and  in  colleges  they  use  to  line 
tablemen. 

159.  TVial  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  these 
several  manners.  The  bottom  of  it  was  set 
against  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  stopped  with  wax 
round  about;  set  against  a  damask  cushion; 
thrust  into  sand ;  into  ashes ;  into  water,  half  an 
inch  under  the  water ;  close  to  the  bottom  of  a 
silver  basin ;  and  still  the  tone  remained :  but 
the  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  woollen  carpet; 
a  lining  of  plush ;  a  lock  of  wool,  though  loosely 
put  in ;  against  snow ;  and  the  sound  of  it  was 
quite  deaded,  and  but  breath. 

160.  Iron  hot  produceth  not  so  full  a  sound  as 
when  it  is  cold,  for  while  it  is  hot,  it  appeareth 
to  be  more  soft  and  less  resounding.  So  likewise 
warm  water,  when  it  falleth,  maketh  pot  so  full  « 
sound  as  cold,  and  I  conceive  it  is  softer,  and 
nearer  the  nature  of  oil,  for  it  is  more  slippery,  as 
may  be  perceived  in  that  it  scoureth  better. 

161.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  made  with  two, 
fipples,  at  each  end  one  :  the  trunk  of  it  of  the 
length  of  two  recorders,  and  the  holes  answerable 
towards  each  end,  and  let  two  play  the  same  les- 
son upon  it  as  in  unison;  and  let  it  be  noted 
whether  the  sound  be  confounded,  or  amplified, 
or  dulled.  So  likewise  let  a  cross  be  made  of 
two  trunks,  throughout,  hollow,  and  let  two 
speak,  or  sing,  the  one  longways,  the  other  tra- 
verse ;  and  let  two  hear  at  the  opposite  ends,  and 
note  whether  the  sound  be  confounded,  amplified, 
or  dulled.  Which  two  instances  will  also  give 
light  to  the  mixture  of  sounds,  whereof  we  shall 
speak  hereafter* 
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162.  A  bellows  blown  in  at  ^ebole  oCadrum, 
and  the  dram  then  stracken,  makefth  the  sound 
a  little  flatter,  but  no  other  apparent  alteration. 
The  cause  is  manifest:  partly  for  that  ithindereth 
the  issue  of  the  sound,  and  partly  for  that  it 
maketh  the  air,  being  blown  together,  less  moT- 
able. 

Experimenia  in  eomari  touching  the  loudneaa  or  ttfl- 
ness  of  iounda^  and  their  carriage  at  longer  or 
ihorier  distance, 

163.  The  loudness  and  softness  of  soands  is  a 
thing  distinct  from  the  magnitude  and  exility  of 
sounds ;  for  a  base  string,  though  softly  stracken, 
gireth  ttie  greater  sound ;  but  a  treble  string,  if 
hard  stracken,  will  be  heard  much  farther  off. 
And  the  cause  is,  for  that  the  base  string  striketh 
n^re  air,  and  the  treble  less  air,  but  with  a  sharper 
percussion. 

164.  It  is  therefore  tHe  strength  of  the  peroos- 
sion,  that  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  loudness  or 
softness  of  sounds ;    as  in  knocking  harder  or 

'  softer,  winding  of  a  hora  stronger  or  weaker,  ring- 
ing of  a  hand-bell  harder  or  softer,  &c.  And  the 
strength  of  this  percussion  consisteth  as  much  or 
more  in  the  hardness  of  the  body  percussed,  as 
in  the  force  of  the  body  percussing :  for  if  you 
strike  against  a  cloth,  it  will  give  a  less  sound, 
if  against  wood,  a  greater,  if  against  metal  yet  a 
greater;  and  in  metals,  if  you  strike  against  gold, 
which  is  the  more  pliant,  it  giveth  the  flatter 
sound ;  if  against  silver  or  brass,  the  more  ring- 
ing sound.  As  for  air,  where  it  is  strongly  pent, 
it  matcheth  a  hard  body.  And  therefore  we  see 
in  discharging  of  a  piece^  what  a  great  noise  it 
maketh.  We  see  also,  that  the  charge  with  bul- 
let, or  with  paper  wet  and  hard  stopped,  or  with 
powder  alone,  rammed  in  hard,  maketh  no  great 
difference  in  the  loudness  of  the  report. 

165.  The  sharpness  or  quickness  of  the  per- 
cussion is  great  cause  of  the  loudness,  as  well 
as  the  strength ;  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you 
strike  the  air  with  it;  the  sharper  and  quicker 
you  strike  it,  the  louder  sound  it  giveth.  And  in 
playing  upon  the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick 
stroke  or  touch  is  a  great  life  to  the  sound.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  quick  striking  cutteth  the 
^r  speedily ;  whereas  the  soft  striking  doth  rather 
beat  than  cut. 

Experimentt  in  consort  touching  the  communication 
i^  sounds. 
The  communication  of  soui^ds,  as  in  bellies 
of  lute^,  empty  vessels,  &c.,  hath  been  touched 
«« obiter,"  in  themajoration  of  soands ;  but  it  is  fit 
also  to  make  a  title  of  it  apart. 

166.  The  experiment  for  greatest  demonstration 
of  communication  of  sounds,  is  the  chiming  of 
bells ;  where,  if  you  strike  with  a  hammer  upon 
the  upper  part,  and  then  upon  the  midst,  and  then 
upon  the  lower,  you  shall  find  the  sKNind  to  be 


more  treble  and  more  base,  according  unto  the 
concave  on  the  inside,  though  the  percussion  be 
only  on  the  outside. 

167.  When  the  sound  is  created  l>etween  the 
blast  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  of  the  pipe,  it  hath 
nevertheless  some  communication  with  the  matter 
of  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  the  spirits  in  them 
contained;  for  in  a  pipe,  or  trumpet,  of  wood,  and 
brass,  the  sound  will  be  diverse ;  so  if  the  pipe 
1)0  covered  with  cloth  or  silk :  it  will  give  a  diverse 
sound  from  that  it  would  do  of  itself;  so  if  the 
pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  inside,  it  will  make  a 
differing  sound  from  the  same  pipe  dry. 

168.  That  sound  made  within  water  doth  com- 
municate better  with  a  bard  body  through  water, 
than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air.  **  Vide  experi- 
mentum  134." 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  equality  and  in' 
equality  of  sounds. 
We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  inquisi^on 
touching  music,  of  musical  sounds,  whereunto 
there  may  be  a  concord  or  discord  in  two  parts ; 
which  sounds  we  call  tones ;  and  likewise  of  im* 
mnsical  sounds ;  and  have  given  the  cause,  that 
the  tone  proceedeth  of  equality,  and  the  other  of 
inequality.  And  we  have  also  expressed  there, 
what  are  the  equal  bodies  that  give  tones,  and 
what  are  the  unequal  that  give  none.  But  now 
we  shall  speak  of  such  inequality  of  sounds  as 
proceedeth  not  from  the  nature  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  as  accidental ;  either  from  the  rough- 
ness or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from  the  dou- 
bling of  the  percutient,  or  from  the  trepidation  of 
the  motion. 

169.  A  bell,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the  - 
sound  hath  not  a  clear  passage,  giveth  a  hoarse 
and  jarring  sound :  so  the  voice  of  man,  when  by 
cold  taken  the  weasond  groweth  rugged,  and,  as 
we  call  it,  funed,  becometh  hoarse.  And  in 
these  two  instances  the  sounds  are  ingrate,  be- 
cause they  are  merely  unequal :  but  if  they  be 
unequal  in  equality,  Uien  the  sound  is  grateful 
but  purling. 

170.  All  instruments  that  have  either  returns, 
as  trumpets ;  or  flexions,  as  cornets;  or  are  drawn 
up,  and  put  from,  as  sackbuts ;  have  a  purling 
sound ;  but  the  recorder,  or  flute,  that  have  none 
of  these  inequalities,  give  a  clear  sound.  Never- 
theless, the  recorder  itself,  or  pipe,  moistened  a 
little  in  the  inside,  soundeth  more  solemnly,  and 
with  a  little  purling  or  hissing.  Again,  a  wreathed 
string,  such  as  are  in  the  base  strings  of  ban- 
dores, giveth  also  a  purling  sound. 

171.  But  a  lutestring,  if  it  be  merely  unequal 
in  its  parts,  giveth  a  harsh  and  untunable  sound : 
which  strings  we  call  false,  being  bigger  in  one 
place  than  in  other ;  and  therefore  wire  strings 
are  never  false.  We  see  also,  that  when  we  try 
a  false  lutestring,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard  between 
the  fingersi  and  to  fillip  it ;  and  if  it  giveth  a 
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double  species,  it  is  tnie ;  but  if  it  giveth  a  treble, 
or  more,  it  is  fidse. 

173.  Waters,  in  the  noise  they  make  as  tiiey 
nu,  represent  to  the  ear  a  trembling  noise;  and 
in  regals,  where  they  haTe  a  pipe  they  call  the 
nightingale-pipe,  which  containeth  water,  the 
soand  hath  a  continaal  trembling:  and  children 
famye  also  little  things  they  call  cocks,  which  hsTe 
water  in  them ;  and  when  they  blow  or  whistle 
in  them,  they  yield  a  trembling  noise ;  whidi  trem- 
bling of  water  hath  an  affinity  with  the  letter  L. 
All  which  inequalities  of  trepidation  are  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise. 

173.  All  base  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  giro 
an  asper  sound ;  for  ^at  the  base  striketh  more 
air  than  it  can  well  strike  equally :  and  the  tre- 
ble cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  retumeth  too  swift 
to  make  the  sound  equal :  and  therefore  a  mean  or 
tenor  is  the  sweetest  part. 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  at  pleasure 
make  a  musical  or  immusical  sound  by  voluntary 
motion,  but  the  voice  of  man  and  birds.  The 
cause  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  woasond  or  windpipe, 
which  we  call  *»aspera  arteria,"  which,  being 
well  extended,  gathereth  equality ;  as  a  bladder 
that  is  wrinkled,  if  it  be  extended,  becometh 
smooth.  The  extension  is  always  more  in  tones 
than  in  speech:  therefore  the  inward  voice  or 
whisper  can  never  give  a  tone.  And  in  singing, 
there  is,  manifestly,  a  greater  working  and  labour 
of  the  throat  than  in  speaking;  as  appeareth  in 
the  thrusting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the  chin,  when 
we  sing. 

175.  Tlie  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal 
buzzing,  and  is  conceived  by  some  of  the 
ancients  not  to  come  forth  at  their  mouth,  but  to 
be  an  inward  sound ;  but,  it  may  be,  it  is  nei^er; 
but  from  the  motion  of  their  wings :  for  it  is  not 
heard  but  when  they  stir. 

176.  All  metals  quenched  in  water  ^ve  a  sibi- 
latioh  or  hissing  sound,  which  hath  an  affinity 
with  the  letter  Z,  notwithstanding  the  sound  be 
created  between  the  water  or  vapour,  and  the  air. 
Seething  also,  if  there  be  but  small  store  of  water 
in  a  vessel,  giveth  a  hissing  sound ;  but  boiling 
hi  a  full  vessel  giveth  a  bubbling  sound,  drawing 
somewhat  near  to  the  cocks  used  by  children. 

177.  Trial  would  be  made,  whether  the  in- 
equality or  interchange  of  the  medium  will  not 
produce  an  inequality  of  sound ;  as  if  three  bells 
were  made  one  within  another,  and  air  betwixt 
each;  and  then  the  uttermost  bell  were  chimed 
with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  differ  from 
a  simple  bell.  So  likewise  take  a  plate  of  brass 
and  a  plank  of  wood,  and  join  them  close  together, 
and  knock  upon  one  of  them,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  give  an  unequal  sound.  So  make  two  or 
three  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with  holes 
or  knots  in  them ;  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  the  sound  of  a  hogshead  without  such 
partitions. 
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ExperimenU  in  eonMOri  touching  ike  m^re  irAk 
and  ike  more  bmte  t»nee^  or  mueieai  eounde, 

178.  It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  oanseth  the  baser  sound ; 
and  the  less  quantity  the  more  treble  sound. 
The  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air.is 
produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing; 
by  the  latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  sound 
passeth;  and  by  the  longitude  of  the  same  con* 
cave.  Therefore  we  see  that  a  base  string  is 
greater  than  a  treble;  a  base  pipe  hath  a  greater 
bore  than  a  treble ;  and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the 
lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further  off  from, 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  base  sound  they 
yield ;  and  the  nearer  the  mouth,  the  more  treble^ 
Nay  more,  if  you  strike  an  entire  body,  as  an 
andiron  of  brass,  at  the  top,  it  maketh  a  more 
treble  sound ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  baser. 

179.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  sharper  or 
quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth  the  more  treble 
sound ;  and  the  slower  or  heavier,  the  more  base 
sound.  So  we  see  in  strings ;  the  more  they  are 
wound  up  and  strained,  and  thereby  give  a  mors 
quick  start-back,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound; 
and  the  slacker  they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  the 
baser  is  the  sound.  And  therefore,  a  bigger  string 
more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string  less  strained, 
may  fall  into  the  same  tone. 

180.  Children,  women,  eunuchs,  have  more 
small  and  shrill  voices  than  men.  The  reason 
is,  not  for  that  men  have  greater  heat,  which  may 
make  the  voice  stronger,  for  the  strength  of  a 
voice  or  sound  doth  make  a  difference  in  the  loud- 
ness or  softness,  but  not  in  the  tone,  but  from  the 
dilatation  of  the  organ;  which,  it  is  true,  is  like- 
wise caused  by  heat.  But  the  canse  of  changing 
the  voice  at  the  yean  of  luberty  is  more  obscure. 
It  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate 
the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical 
vessels,  it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was; 
whence  cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes :  for  we 
see  plainly  all  effects  of  heats  do  then  come  on ; 
as  pilosity,  more  roughness  of  the  skin,  hardness 
of  the  flesh,  kc 

181.  The  industry  of  the  musician  hath  pro- 
duced two  other  means  of  straining  or  intension 
of  strings,  besides  their  winding  up.  The  one 
is  the  stopping  of  Ae  string  with  the  finger;  as 
in  the  necks  of  lutes,  viols,  &c.  The  other  is 
the  shortness  of  the  string,  as  in  harps,  virginals, 
&c.  Bo&  tliese  have  one  and  the  same  reason ; 
for  they  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start. 

189.  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it 
is  strained,  the  less  superetraining  goeth  to  a  note; 
for  it  requireth  good  winding  of  a  string  before 
it  will  make  any  note  at  all :  and  in  the  stops  of 
lutes,  &c.,  the  higher  tiiey  go,  the  less  distance 
is  between  the  frets. 

183.  If  you  fill  a  drinking^lass  with  water, 
especially  one  sharp  below  wad  wide 
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fillip  upon  the  brim  or  outside;  and  after  empty 
part  of  the  water,  and  so  more  and  more,  and  still 
try  the  tone  by  fiilipping;  yon  shall  fihd  the  tone 
fall  and  be  more  base,  as  the  glass  is  more 
empty. 

ExperimenU  in  eontori  touching  the  proportion  of 
treble  and  Ime  tones. 
The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air 
percussed,  towards  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of 
tones,  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  con- 
templation of  sounds.  For  it  discovereth  the 
true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapasons ;  wbich 
is  the  return  of  the  same  sound.  And  so  of  the 
concords  and  discords  between  the  unison  and 
diapason,  which  we  have  touched  before  in  the 
experiments  of  music;  but  think  fit  to  resume  it 
here  as  a, principal  part  of  our  inquiry  touching 
the  nature  of  sounds.  It  may  be  found  out  in  the 
proportion  of  the  winding  of  strings ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  distance  of  frets,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  concave  of  pipes,  &c.,  but  most 
commodiously  in  the  last  of;  these. 

184.  Try  therefore  the  winding  of  a  string 
once  about,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  that  exten- 
sion as  will  give  a  tone;(  and  then  of  twice  about, 
and  thrice  about,  &c.,  and  mark  the  scale  or 
difierence  of  the  rise  of  the  -tone :  whereby  you 
shall  discover,  in  one,  two  effects;  both  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sound  towards  the  dimension  of 
the  wiuding;  and  the  proportion  likewise  of  the 
sound  towards  the  string,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
strained.  3ut  note  that  to  measure  this,  the  way 
will  be,  to  take  the  length  in  a  right  line  of  the 
string,  upon  any  winding  about  of  the  peg. 

185.  As  for  the  stops,  you  are  to  take  the  num- 
ber of  frets ;  and  principaJly  the  length  of  the  line, 
from  the  first  stop  of  the  string,  unto  such  a  stop 
as  shall  produce  a  diapason  to  the  former  stop 
upon  the  same  string. 

18G.  But  it  will  best,  as  it  is  said,  appear  in 
the  bores  of  wind  instruments:  and  therefore 
cause  some  half  dozen  pipes  to  be  made,  in 
length  and  all  things  else  alike,  with  a  single, 
double,  and  so  on  to  a  sextuple  bore;  and  so  mark 
what  fall  of  tone  every  one  giveth.  But  still  in 
these  three  last  instances,  you  must  diligently 
observe,  what  length  of  string,  or  distance  of 
^tpp,  or  concave  of  air,  maketh  what  rise  of 
sound.  As  in  the  last  of  these,  which,  as  we 
said,  is  that  which  giveth  the  aptest  demonstra- 
tion, you  must  set  down  what  increase  of  concave 
goeth  to  the  making  of  a  note  higher;  and  what 
of  two  notes;  and  What  of  three. notes;  and  so 
dp  to  the  diapason :  for  then  the  great  secret  of 
numbers  and  proportions  will  appear.  It  is  not 
unlike  that  those  that  make  recorders,  ^t,  know 
this  already:  for  that  they  make  them  in  sets: 
and  likewise  bell-founders,  in  fitting  the  tune  of 
their  bolls.  So  that  inquiry  may  save  trial. 
Surely  it  hath  been  observed  by  one  of  the 


ancients,  that  an  empty  barrel  knocked  upon  with 
the  finger,  giveth  a  diapason  to  the  sound  of  the 
like  barrel  full;  but  how  that  should  be,  I  do  not 
well  understand ;  for  that  the  knocking  of  a  banel, 
full  or  empty,  doth  scarce  give  any  tone. 

187.  Tbere  is  required  some  sensible  difierence 
in  .the  proportion  of  creating  a  note,  towards  the 
sound  itself,  which  is  passive :  and  that  it  be  not 
too  near,  but  at  a  distance.  For  in  a  recorder,  the 
three  uppermost  holes  yield  one  tone;  which  is  a 
note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.  And 
the  like,  no  doubt,  is  required  in  the  winding  or 
stopping  of  strings. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  exterior  and  inr 
terior  iounds. 
There  is  another  difierence  of  sounds,  which 
we  will  call  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  not  soft 
nor  loud :  nor  it  is  not  base  nor  treble :  nor  it  is 
not  musical  nor  immusical:  though  it  be  true, 
that  there  can  be  no  tone  in  an  interior  sound; 
but  on  the  other  side,  in  an  exterior  soynd  there 
may  be  both  musical  and  immusical.  We  shall 
therefore  enumerate  them,  rather  than  precisely 
distinguish  them ;  though,  to  make  some  adum- 
bration of  what  we  mean,  the  interior  is  rather 
an  impulsion  or  contusion  of  the  air,  than  an 
elision  or  section  of  the  same :  so  as  the  percus- 
sion of  the  one  towards  the  other  difTeretb,  as  a 
blow  difiTereth  from  a  cut. 

188.  In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering,  which 
they  call "  susurrus"  in  Latin,  whether  it  be  louder 
or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound ;  but  the  speaking 
out  is  an  exterior  sound  ;  and  therefore  you  can 
never  make  a  tone  nor  sing  in  whispering;  but  in 
speech  you  may:  so  breathing,  or  blowing  by  the 
mouth,  bellows,  or  Avind,  though  loud,  is  an  inte- 
rior sound ;  but  the  blowing  through  a  pipe  or 
concave,  though  soft,  is  an  exterior.  So  likewise 
the  greatest  winds,  if  they  have  no  coarctation, 
or  blow  not  hollow,  give  an  interior  sound ;  the 
whistling  or  hollow  wind  yieldeth  a  singing,  or 
exterior  sound ;  the  former  being  pent  by  some 
other  body ;  the  latter  being  pent  in  by  its  own 
density :  and  therefore  we  see,  that  when  the  wind 
bloweth  hollow,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  The  flame, 
as  it  moveth  within  in  itself  or  is  blown  by  a  bel- 
lows, giveth  a  murmur  or  interior  sound. 

189.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  struck  against 
another  hard  body,  will  yield  an  exterior  sound ; 
greater  or  lesser :  insomuch  as  if  the  percussion 
be  over-sof^  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  sound ;  but 
never  an  interior  sound ;  as  when  one  treadeth  so 
sofUy  that  he  is  not  heard. 

190.  Where  the  air  is  the  percutient,  pent  op  not 
pent,  against  a  hard  body,  it  never  giveth  an  exte- 
rior sound ;  as  if  you  blow  strongly  with  a  bellows 
against  a  wall. 

191.  Sounds,  both  exterior  and  interior,  may  be 
made  as  well  by  suction  as  by  emission  of  the 
breath ;  as  in  whistling  or  breathing. 
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ExperimenU  in  coruort  Untthing  arHculaiion  of 
iounda. 

192.  It  is  erident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
seerets  in  sounds,  that  the  whole,  sound  is  not  in 
the  whole  air  only;  but  the  whole  sonnd  is  also 
in  oTery  small  pact  of  the  air.  So  that  all  the 
eorioQS  diTersity  of  articulate  sounds,  of  the  yoioe 
of  man  or  birds,  will  enter  at  a  small  cranny  incon- 
fttsed. 

193.  The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds  and 
the  like,  though  they  be  material  to  the  carriage 
of  the  sounds  farther  or  less  way ;  yet  they  do 
not  confound  the  articulation  of  them  at  all, 
within  that  distance  that  they  can  be  heard ; 
though  it  may  be,  they  make  them  to  be  heard  less 
way  than  in  a  still :  as  bath  been  partly  touched. 

194.  Over  great  distance  confoundeth  the  arti- 
culation of  sounds;  as  we  see,  that  you  may  hear 
the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice,  or  the  like,  when 
you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  And  one 
articulate  sound  will  confound  another,  as  when 
many  .^ak  at  once. 

195.  Jn  the  experiment  of  speaking  under 
water,  when  the  voice  is  reduced  to  such  an 
extreme  exility,  yet  the  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  the  words,  are  not  confounded,  as  hath  been 
said. 

196.  I  conceive,  that  an  extreme  small  or  an 
extreme  great  sound  cannot  be  articulate ;  but  that 
the  articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  sound : 
for  that  the  extreme  small  sound  confoundeth  the 
articidation  by  contracting;  and  the  great  sound 
by  dispersing:  and  although,  as  was  formerly  said, 
a  sound  articulate,  already  created,  will  be  con- 
tiacted  into  a  small  cranny ;  yet  the  fint  articula- 
tion requireth  more  dimension. 

197.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  a  room,  or 
in  a  chapel,  vaulted  below  and  vaulted  likewise  in 
the  roof,  a  preacher  cannot  be  heard  so  well  as  in 
the  like  places,  not  so  vaulted.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  subsequent  words  come  on  before  tbe  pr^ 
cedent  words  vanish :  and  therefore  the  articulate 
sounds  are  more  confused,  though  &e  gross  of  the 
sound  be  greater. 

198.  The  motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat, 
palate,  ^.,  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  several 
alphabetical  letters,  are  worthy  inquiry,  and  per- 
tinent to  the  present  inquisition  of  sounds :  but 
beeanse  they  are  subtle,  and  long  to  describe,  we 


will  refer  th^m  over,  and  place  them  amongst  the 
experiments  of  speech.  The  Hebrews  have  been 
diligent  in  it,  and  have  assigned  which  lottere  are 
labial,  which  dental,  which  guttural,  &c.  As  for 
the  Latins  and  Grecians,  they  have  distiriguished 
between  Semi-vowels  and  mutes ;  and  in  mutes 
between  "  mut«tenues,  mediie,"  and  "  aspirate  ;*• 
not  amiss,  but  yet  not  diligently  enough.  For  the 
special  strokes  and  motions  that  create  those 
sounds,  they  have  little  inquired:  as,  that  the 
lettera  J?,  P,  -F,  AT,  are  not  expressed,,  but  with 
the  contracting  or  shutting  of  the  mouth ;  that  the 
lettere  iVand  B  cannot  be  pronounced  but  that 
Ike  letter  iVwill  tuin  into  Mf  as  «•  hecatonba  *' 
will  be  «« hecatomba.'*  That  M  and  T  cannot  be 
pronounced  together,  but  P  will  come  between; 
as  »*emtus"  is  pronounced  •«emptu8;'*  and  « 
number  of  the  like.  So  that  if  you  inquire  to  the 
full,  you  will  find,  that  to  the  making  of  the  whole 
alphabet  there  will  be  fewer  simple  motions  re- 
quired than  there  are  letten. 

199.  The  luigs  are  the  most  spungy  part  of 
^e  body ;  and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and 
dilate  itself:  and  where  it  oontracteth  itself,  it  ex-- 
pelleth  the  air;  which,  through  the  artery,  throat, 
and  mouth,  maketh  the  voice :  but  yet  articulation 
is  not  made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  the  rest  of  those  they  call  instruments  of 
voice. 

5M)0.  There  is  found  a  simUitude  between  the 
sound  that  is  made  by  inanimate  bodies,  or  by  ani- 
mate bodies  that  have  no  voice  articulate,  and 
divere  lettera  of  articulate  voices :  and  commonly 
men  have  given  such  names  to  those  sounds  as 
do  allude  unto  the  articulate  lettera;  as  trembling 
of  water  hath  resemblance  with  the  letter  Lf 
quenching  of  hot  metals  witii  the  letter  Z ;  snarl- 
ing of  dogs  with  the  letter  i? ;  the  noise  of  screech- 
owls  with  the  letter  Sh  f  voice  of  cats  with  t)ie 
diphthong  Eu  f  voice  of  cuckoos  with  the  diph- 
thong Ou  i  sounds  of  strings  with  the  letter  Ng  ^ 
so  that  if  a  man,  for  curiosity  or  strangeness'  sake, 
would  make  a  puppet  or  oth^  dead  body  to  pn^ 
nounce  a  word,  let  him  consider,  on  the  one  part, 
the  motion  of  the  instruments  of  voice;  and  on  the 
other  part,  the  like  sounds  made  in  inanimate 
bodies ;  and  what  conformity  there  is  that  causeCk 
the  similitude  of  sounds;  and  by  that  he  may 
minister  light  to  that  effect. 
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JBgperimentt  in  conaort  ioueUng  the  motion  <f 

.    iound$i  in  whai  Unei  Aeg  are  circular^  pbKque^^ 

tiroigfU^  vpwardit  ^^umwardM^  forwardi^  liach- 

'SOI.  AiiLtoiitidi whatsoever  moTe round;  that 
18  to  say,  on  all  aides :.  apwarda,  downwards, 
forwards,  and  backwards.  This  sppeareth  in  all 
inittaneee. 

20S.  Soonds  do  not  require  to  be  eimveyed  to 
the  sense  in  a  right  line^  as  Tisibles  do,  but  may 
'be  arched ;  though  it  bo  true  they  move  strongest 
in  a  right  line;  whieh  neYtsrtheless  is  not  cansed 
by  the  rightness  of  the  line,  but  by  the  shortness 
of  the  dbtance ;  ^  linea  recta  brevtssima.*'  And 
therefore  we  see  if  a  wall  be  between,  and  you 
speak  on  the  one  side,  you  hear  it  on  the  other ; 
which  is  not  because  the  sound  passeth  through 
tiie  wall,  but  archeth  orer  the  wfdl. 

303.  If  the  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed, 
.U  Cometh  about  on  the  othM*  side  in  an  oblique 
line.  So,  if  in  a  coach  one  side  of  the  boot  be 
down,  and  the  ether  up,  and  a  beggar  beg  on  the 
«lose  side;  you  will  think  that  he  were  on  the 
open  side.  So  likewise,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be,  for 
iszample,  on  the  north  side  of  a  chamber,  and  the 
window  of  that  chamber  be  upon  the  south ;  he 
•that  is  in  the  chamber  will  thhik  the  ^ound  oame 
'from  the  south. 

S04«  Sounds,  though  they  spread  round,  so  that 
there  is  an  orb  or  spherical  area  of  the  sound,  y:et 
tiiey  moToatrongest,  and  go  farthest  in  the  for»- 
lines,  from-  the  first  local  "^ impulsion  of  the  air. 
And  therefors,  in  preaching,  you  shall  hear  the 
preacher's  Toice  better  before  the  pulpit  than  be- 
hind it,  or  on  the  sides,  though  it  stand  qpen. 
So  a  barquebuss,  or  ordnance,  will  be  faither 
heard  forwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than 
backwards,  or  on  the  sides. 

805.  It  may  be  doubted,  that  sounds  do  niore 
-better  downwards  than  upwards.  Pulpits  are 
placed  high  aboTO  the  ^ple.  And  When  the 
•ancient  generals  spake  to  ^eir  armies,  they  had 
erer  a  mount  of  turf  cast  up,  whereupon  they 
«tood ;  but  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  stops  and 
ebstaoles  which  the  yoice  meeteth  with,  when  one 
speaketh  upon  the  leveL  But'  there  seemeth  to 
be  more  in  it;  for  it  may  be  that  spiritual  species, 
both  of  things  visible  and  sounds,  do  move  better 
downwards  than  upwards.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
that  to  men  standing  below  on  the  ground,  those 
that  be  on  the  top  of  Paul's  seem  muck  less  than 
they  'tee,  and  cannot  be  known;  but  to  men 
above,  those  below  seem  nothing  so  much  lessen- 
ed,  and  may  be  known :  yet  it  is  true,  that  all 
things  to  them  above  seem  also  somewhat  con- 
tracted, and  better  collected  into  figures :  as  knots 
in  gardens  show  best  from  an  upper  window  or 
'  terrace. 


906.  But  to  make  an  exact  trial  of  it,  let  a  man 
stand  in  a  chamber  not  much  above  the  ground, 
and  speak  out  at  the  window,  through  a  trunks  to 
one  standing  on  the  ground,  as  softly  as  he  cao» 
the  other  laying  his  ear  close  to  tlie  trunk ;  then 
'« via  versa,"  let  the  other  speak  below,  keeping 
the  same  proportioiv  of  soilness;  and  let  him  in 
the  chamber  lay  his  ear  to  the  trunk:  and  this 
may  be  the  aptest  means  to  make  a  judgment, 
whether  sounds  descend  or  escend  better.      ' 

fyperiminti  in  eontori  Umehing  (he  lasting  mud 
periMng  efiounthf  and  Umehing  the  time  theif 
.  require  to  thtir  generation  or  ddationu 

907.  After  tiiat  sound  is  created,  which  is  in 
a  moment,  we  find  itcontinuetb  some  small  time, 
melting  by  little  and  little.  In  this  there  is  a 
wondorfol  erti&r  amongst  men,  who  take  thik  to 
be  a  continuance  of  the  first  sound ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  renovation,  and  not  a  continuance; 
for  ^e  body  percussed  hath>  by  reason  of  the 
percussion,  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minUto 
parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  sir. 
This  appeareth  manifestly,  because  that  the  mall* 
ing  sound  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  string  strueken,  which 
is  thought  to.be  a  continuance,  ceaseth  as  soon  as 
the  bell  or  string  are  touched.  As  In  a  vireinal, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  Jack  falleth,  and  toucbetti  the 
string,  the  sound  ceaseth ;  and  in  a  bell,  afrer'yoii 
have  chimed  upon  it,  if  you  touch  the  bell  the 
sound  ceaseth.  And  in  this  you  must  d  isting^oish 
that  there  are  two  trepidations :  the  one  mauilest 
and  local ;  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  pensile :  ^ 
other  secret,  of  the  minute  parte ;  such  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  ninth  instence;  But  it  is  true,  that 
&e  local  helpeth  tiie  secret  greatly.  We  see 
likewise  that  in  pipes,  and  other  wind  instru- 
mento,the  sound  lasteth  no  longer  than  the  breadi 
bloweth.  It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  a 
confused  muimur  for  a  while  after  you  have 
played ;  but  that  is  but  while  the  bellows  are  in 
falling. 

908.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noise  of  great 
ordnance,  where  many  are  shot  off  together,  the 
sound  will  be  carried,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles 
upon  the  land,  and  much  farther  upon  the  water. 
But  then  it  will  come  to  the  ear,  not  in  the  instent 
of  the  shooting  ofif,  but  it  will  come  an  hour  or 
more  later.  This  must  needs  be  a  continuance 
of  the  first  sound ;  for  there  is  no  trepidation 
which  should  renew  it.  And  the  touching  of  the 
ordnance  would  npt  extinguish  the  sound  the 
sooner :  so  that  in  great  sounds  the  continuance 
is  more  than  momentary. 

909. '  To  try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound 
is  delated,  let  a  man  stend  in  a  steeple,  and  have 
with  him  a  taper;  and  let  some  Veil  be  put  before 
the  taper;  and  let  another  than  stand  in  a  field  a 
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mile  off.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple  strike  the 
bell ;  and  in  the  same  instant  withdraw  the  Teil; 
and  so  let  him  in  the  field  tell  by  his  pulse  what 
distance  of  time  there  is  between  the  light  seen, 
and  the  sound  heard :  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
delation  of  light  is  in  an  instant.  This  may  be 
tried  in  far  greater  distances,  allowing  greafer 
lights  and  sounds. 

210.  It  is  generally  known  and  obsenred  that 
light  and  the  object  of  sight  move  swifter  than 
sound :  for  we  see  the  flash  of  a  piece  is  seen 
sooner  than  the  noise  is  heard.  And  in  hewing 
wood,  if  one  be  some  distance  off,  be  shall  see 
the  aim  lifted  up  for  a  second  stroke,  before  he 
hear  the  noise  of  the  first.  And  the  greater  the 
distance,  the  greater  is  the  preTention :  as  we  see 
in  thunder  which  is  far  off,  where  the  lightning 
precedeth  the  crack  a  good  space. 

dU.  Colours,  when  they  represent  theraselTes 
to  the  eye,  fade  not,  nor  melt  not  by  degrees,  but 
appear  still  in  the  same  strengthi  but  sounds 
melt  and  Tanish  by  little  and  little.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  colours  participate  nothing  with  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  air,  but  sounds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain 
aignment,  that  sound  participateth  of  some  local 
motion  of  the  air,  as  a  cause  **  sine  qua  non,"  in 
that  it  perisheth  so  suddenly ;  for  in  every  section 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  doth  Suddenly  re- 
store and  reunite  itself;  which  the  water  also 
doth,  but  nothing  so  swiftly. 

fSgqterimentt  in  eomort  iaue&ing  Ae  pottage  and 
.    iniereqpHont  cf  toundt. 

In  the  trials- of  the  passage,  or  not  passage  of 
sounds,  you  must  take  heed  you  mistake  not  the 
passing  by  the  sides  of  a  body  for  the  passing 
tlirough  a  body ;  and  therefore  you  must  make 
tiie  intercepting  body  very  close ;  for  sounds  will , 
pass  through  a  small  ehij^ 

912.  Where  sound  passeth  through  a  hard^or 
•lose  body,  as  through  water;  through  a  wall; 
through  metal,  as  in  hawks*  bdls  stopped,  &0.,  the 
hard  or  close  body  must  be  but  thin  and  small ;  for 
else  it  deadeth  and  extinguisheth  the  sound  utter- 
ly. And  therefore  in  the  experiment  in  speaking 
in  air  under  water,  the  Toice  must  not  be  very 
4eep  within  the  water ;  for  then  the  sound  pierceth 
not.  So  if  you  speak  on  the  fiirther  side  of  a 
close  wall,  if  the  wall  be  very  thick,  you  shall 
not  be  heard;  and  if  there  were  a  hogshead 
empty,  whereof  the  sides  were  some  two  foot 
thick,  and  the  bunghole  stopped ;  I  conceiye  the 
lesounding  sound,  by  the  communication  of  the 
outward  air  with  the  air  within,  would  be  little 
or  none :  but  only  you  shall  hear  the  noise  of  the 
outward  knock  as  if  the  ressel  were  full. 

213.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  passage  of  sounds 
through  hard  bodies  the  spirit  or  pneumatical 
part  of  the  body  itself  doth  co-operate;  but  much 
better  when  the  sides  of  that  hard  body  are  struck, 
than  when  the  percussion  is  only  within,  without 


touch  of  the  sides.  Take  therefore  a  hawk's 
belli  the  holes  stopped  up,  and  hang  it  by  a  thread 
within  a  bottle  glass,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
glass  very  close  with  wax ;  and  then  shake  the 
g^ss,  and  see  whether  the  bell  give  SAy  sound 
at  idl,  or  how  weak:  but  note,  that  you  must, 
instead  of  the  thread  take  a  wire ;  or  else  let  tlta. 
glass  have  a  great  belly;  lest  when  you  shak* 
the  bell,  it  dash  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass.  I 

214.  It  is  plain,  that  a  very  long  and  downright 
arch  for  the  sound  ta  pass,  will  extinguish  th* 
sound  quite ;  so  that  that  sound,  which  would  be 
heard  over  a  wall,  will  not  be  heard  over  a  churchy 
nor  that  sound,  which  will  be  heard  if  you  stand 
some  distance  from  ^  wall,  will  be  heard  if  you 
stand  qlose  under  the  wall. 

215.  Soft  and  foiaminous  bodies>an  the  fiiil 
creation  of  the  sound,  will  dead  it :  for  the  strike 
ing  against  cloth  or  fur  will  make  little  sound;, 
as  ha^  been  said :  but  in  the  passage  of  the  sound, 
they  will  admit  it  betteir  than  harder  bodies;  as 
we  see,  that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  stay 
the  sound  much;  but  glass  windows,  if  they  be 
very  close,  will  check  a  sound  more  than  the  like 
thicknesa  of  doth.  We  see. also  in  the  rumbling 
of  the  belly,  how  easily  the  sound  passeth  through 
the  guts  and  skin. 

216.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  whether  great 
sounds,  as  of  ordnance  or  bells,  become  not  more 
weak  and  exile  when  they  pass  through  small 
crannies.  For  the  subtilties  of  articulate  sounds, 
it  may  be,  may  pass  through  small  crannies  not 
confused,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  sound,  perhapSg 
not  so  well*  .  ^ 

Experimenit  in  contort  touching  the  medimn  of 
tounit* 

217.  The  mediums  of  sounds  are  air,  soft  and 
porous  bodies,  also  water.  And  hard  bod ios  fefusa 
not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  sounds.  But  all 
of  them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents,  except  the 
air. 

218.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  not 
the  sound  so  well  as  the  more  dense ;  as  appeareth 
in  night  sounds  and  evening  sounds,  iind  sounds 
in  moist  weather  and  southern  winds.  The  rea- 
son is  already  mentioned  in  the  title  of  majoratioa  ' 
of  sounds ;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  better  pierced ; 
but  thick  air  preserveth  the  sound  better  from 
waste :  let  further  trial  be  made  by  hollowing  in 
mists  and  gentle  showers ;  for  it  maybe  thatwiU 
somewhat  dead  the  eound. 

219.  How  far  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of 
sounds,  especially  of  such  Sounds  as  are  created 
by  air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies,  let  it  be  tried 
in  speaking  where  a  bonfire  is  between ;  but  then 
you  must  allow  for  some  disturbance  the  noise 
that  the  flame  itself  maketh. 

220.  Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made 
mediums,  cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water, 
it  may  be  tried :  as  by  the  knapping  of  the  tongs  ( 
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or  etriking^  of  the  bottom  of  a  yesael,  filled  either 
with  Toiik  or  with  oil ;  i^hieh,  thoagh  they  be 
more  tight,  fdi  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  thaa 
air. 

Of  the  naturefl  of  the  mediums  we  have  now 
spoken;  as  for  the  disposition  of  the  said  me- 
diums, it  doth  consist  in  the  penning,  or  not  pen- 
ning  of  the  air ;  of  which  we  have  spolcen  before  in 
the  title  of  delation  of  sounds :  it  consisteth  also  in 
the  figure  of  the  coneaye  through  which  itpasseth ; 
of  which  we  will  Speak  next. 

Experiment  in  eomart^  tohat  (kefigwrtM  oflhtpijteB^ 
or  eoneave$f  or  the  bodies  deferent^  conduce  to.tke 
Bounds.  . 

How  the  figures  of  pipes^  or  concares,  through 
which  sounds  pass,  or  of  dther  bodies  deferent, 
conduce  to  the  variety  and  alteration  of  the  sounds ; 
either  in  respect  of  the  greater  quantity,  or  less 
quantity  of  air  which  the  concaves  receive,  or  in 
respect  of  the  carrying  of  sounds  longer  and 
shorter  way ;  fft  in  respect  of  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  they  have  been  touched,  as  falling  into 
otlier  titles.  But  those  figures  which  we  are  now 
to  speak  of,  we  intend  to  be,  as  they  concern  the 
Hues '  through  which  the  sound  passeth ;  as 
straight,  crooked,  angular,  circular,  &c. 

231.  The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyra- 
mis,  but  yet  poming  off  and  dilating  more  sud- 
denly. The  figure  of  a  hunter's  horn  and  comet 
18  oblique ;  yet  they  have  likewise  straight  horns ; 
if  they  be  of  the  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  difier 
little  in  sound,  6ave  that  the  straight  require  some- 
what a  stronger  blast.  The  figures  of  recorders, 
and  flutes,  and  pipes  are  straight ;  but  the  recorder 
hath  a  less  bore  and  a  greater,  above  and  be- 
low. The  trumpet  hath  the  figure  of  the  letter  Sc 
which  maketh  tiiat  purling  sound,  &c.  Gene- 
rally the  straight  line  hath  the  cleanest  and  round- 
est sound,  and  the  crooked  the  more  hoarse  and 
Jarring. 

222.  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some 
four  flexions,  trial  would  be  made.  Likewise  of 
a  pipe  made  like  a  cross,  open  in  the  midst.  And 
so  likewise  of  an  angular  pipe ;  and  se^  what  will 
be  the  effects  of  these  several  sounds.  And  -so 
again  of  a  circular  pipe;  as  if  you  takes  pipe  per- 
fect round,  and  make  a  hole  whereinto  you  shall 
blow,  and  another  hole  not  far  from  that;  but 
with  a  traverse  or  stop  between  them :  so  that  your 
breath  may  go  the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come 
forth  at  the  second  hole.  You  may  try  likewise 
percussions  of  solid  bodies  of  several  figures ;  as 
globes,  flats,  cubes,  crosses,  triangles,  &c.,  and 
Sieir  combinatiohs,  as  flat  against  flat,  and  convex 
against  convex,  and  convex  against  flat,  &c.,  and 
mark  well  the  diversities  of  the  sounds.  Try  also 
the  difference  in  sound  of  several  crassitudes  of 
hard  bodies  percussed ;  and  take  knowledge  of  the 
diversities  of  the  sounds.  I  myself  have  tried,  that 
a  bell  of  gold  yieldeth  an  excellent  sound,  not  in- 


ferior to  that  of  silver  or  brass,  but  rather  better : 
yet  we  see  that  a  piecoof  money  of  gold  soundeth 
far  more  flat  than  a  piece  of  money  of  silver. 

223.  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  the 
strings,  but  across  the  strings ;  and  no  instrument 
hath  the  sound  so  melting  and  prolonged  as  the 
Irish  harp.  So  as  I  suppose,  that  if  a  virginal 
were  made  with  a  double  concave,  the,  one  all  the 
length,  as  the  virginal  hath,  the  other  at  the  end 
of  Uie  strings,  as  the  harp  hath;  it \ must  needs 
make  the  sound  perfecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and 
jarring.  You  may  try  it  without  any  sound-board 
along,  but  only  barp=wiso  atone  end  of  the  strings ; 
or  lastly,  with  a  double  concave,  at  each  end  of 
the  strings  one. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  mixture  of 
sounds, 

224.  There  is  an,  apparent  diversity  between 
the  species  visible  and  audible  in  this^  that  the 
visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the 
audible  doth.  For  if  we  look  abroad,  we  see 
heaven,  a  number  of  stars,  trees,  hills,  men,  beasts, 
at  once.  And  the  species  of  the  one  doth  not  con- 
found the  other.  But  if  so  many  sounds  came 
from  several  parts,  one  of  them  would  utterly  con- 
found the  other.  So  we  see,  that  voices  or  con- 
sorts of  music  do  make  a  ha^nony  by  mixture, 
which  colours  do  not.  It  is  true  never^eless  that 
a  great  light  drowneth  a  smaller,  that  it  cannot  be 
seen;  as  the  sun  that  of  a  glow-worm ;  as  well  as 
a  great  sound  drowneth  a  lesser.  And  I  suppose 
likewise,  that  if  there  were  two  lanterns  of  glass, 
the  one  a  crimson,  and  the  other  an  azure,  and  a 
candle  within  either  of  them,  those  coloured  lights 
would  mingle,  and  cast  upon  a  white  paper  a  pur- 
ple colour.  And  even  in  colours,  they  yield  a 
&int  and  weak  mixture:  for  white  walls  make 
rooms  more  lightsome  than  black,  &c.  bnt  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  incon- 
fusion  in  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight 
worketh  in  right  lines,  and  maketh  several  cones ; 
and  so  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  ihe  eye  or 
visual  point:  but  sounds,  that  move  in  oblique 
and  arcuate  lines,  must  needs  encounter  and  dis- 
turb the  one  the  other. 

225.  The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when 
every  part  or  instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself, 
but  a  conflation  of  them  all ;  wl^ich  requireth  to 
stand  some  distance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mix- 
ture of  perfumes;  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of 
several  flowers  in  the  air. 

226.  The  disposition  of  the  air  in  other  qualities, 
except  it  be  Joined  with  sound,  hath  no  great 
operation  upon  sounds :  for  whether  the  air  be 
lightsome  or  dark,  hot  or  cold,  quiet  or  stirring, 
except  it  be  with  noise,  sweet  smelling,  or  stink- 
ing, or  the  like ;  it  importelh  not  much ;  some 
pretty  alteration  or  difference  it  may  make. 

227.  But  sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  onethf 
other:  sometimes  the  one  drowning  the  othei 
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and  making  it  Dot  heard ;  sometimes  the  one  jar- 
nng  and  discording  with  the  other,  and  making 
a  confusion;  sometimes  the  one  mingling  and 
compounding  with  the  other,  and  making  a  har- 
mony. 

S38.  Two  voices  of  like  loudness  will  not 
be  heard  twice  as  far  as  one  of  them  alone :  and 
two  candles  of  like  light  will. not  make  things 
seen  twice  as  far  off  as  one.  The  cause  is  pro- 
found ;  but  it  seemeth  that  the  impressions  from 
the  objects  of  the  senses  do  mingle  respectively, 
every  one  with  his  kind :  but  not  in  proportion, 
as  is  before  demonstrated:  and  the  reason  may 
be,  because  the  first  impression,  which  is  from 
privative  to  active,  as  from  silence  to  noise,  or 
from  darkness  to  light,  is  a  greater  degree  than 
from  less  noise  to  more  noise,  or  from  less  light 
to  more  light.  .  And  the  reason  of  that  again  may 
be,  for  that  the  air,  ailer  it  hath  received  a  charge, 
doth  not  receive  a  surcharge,  or  gpreater  chargre, 
with  like  appetite  as  it  doth  the  first  charge.  As 
for  the  increase  of  virtue,  generally,  what  propor- 
tion it  beareth  to  the  increase  of  the  matter,  it  is 
a  large  field,  and  to  be  handled  by  itselC^ 

Experimerdt  in  consort  tovuking  meUoraiion  of 
sounds. 

S99.  All  reflections  concurrent  do  make  sounds 
greater;  but  if  the  body  that  createth  either  the 
original  sound,  or  the  reflection,  be  clean  «nd 
smooth,  it  maketh  them  sweeter.  Trial  may  be 
made  of  a  lute  or  viol,  with  the  belly  of  polished 
brass  instead  of  wood.  We  see  that  even  in  the 
open  air,  the  wire-string  is  sweeter  than  the 
string  of  gnts.  And  we  see  that  for  reflection 
water  excelleth ;  as  in  music  near  the  water,  or 
in  echoes. 

330.  It  hath  been  tried,  that  a  pipe  a  little 
moistened  on  the  inside,  but  yet  so  as  there  be 
no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry :  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree 
of  sibilation  or  purling ;  as  we  touched  it  before 
in  the  title  of  «<  equality.*'  The  cause  is,  ibr  that 
all  things  porous  being  superficially  wet,  and, 
as  it  were,  between  dry  and  wet,  became  a  little 
more  even  and  smooth ;  but  the  purling,  which 
must  needs  proceed  of  inequality,  I  take  to  be 
bred  between  the  smoothness  of  the  inward  sur^ 
face  of  the  pipe,  which  is  wet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wood  of  the  pipe  unto  which  the  Wet  cometh  not, 
but  it  remaineth  dry. 

231.  In  frosty  weather,  music  within  doors 
soundeth  better.  Which  may  be  by  reason  not 
of  the  disposition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or 
string  of  the  instrument,  which  is  made  more 
crisp,  and  so  more  porous  and  hollow :  and  we 
see  that  old  lutes  sound  better  than  new,  for  the 
same  reason.  And  so  do  lute-strings  that  have 
been  kept  long. 

232.  Sound  is.  likewise  meliorated  by  the 
mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air;  therefore 


trial  may  be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol  with  a  double , 
belly,  making  another  belly  with  a  knot  over 
the  strings ;  yet  so  as  there  be  room  enough  for 
the  strings,  and  room  enough  to  play  below  that 
belly.  Trial  may  be  made  also  of  an  Irish  harp, 
with  a  concave  on  both  sides,  whereas  it  useth  to 
have  it  but  on  one  side.  The  doubt  may  berlest 
it  should  make  too  much  resounding,  whereby  one 
note  would  overtake  another. 

233.  If  you  sing  into  the  bole  of  a  drum,  it 
maketh  the  singing  more  sweet.  And  so  I  con- 
ceive it  would,  if  it  were  a  song  in  parts  sung 
into  several  drums;  and  for  handsomeness  and 
strangeness*  sake,  U  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
a  curtain  between  the  place  where  the  drums  axe, 
and  the  hearers. 

234.  When  a  sound  is  created  in  a  wind  instru- 
ment between  the  breath  and  the  air,  yet  if  the 
sound  be  communicated  with  a  more  equal  body 
of  the  pipe,  it  meliorateth  the  sound.  For, .  no 
doubt,  there  would  be  a  differing  sound  in  a 
trumpet  or  pipe  of  wood :  and  again  in  a  trumpet 
or  pipe  of  brass.  It  were  good  to  try  recorders 
and  hunters*  horns  of  brass,  what  the  sound 
would  be. 

235.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intension 
of  the  sense,  where  the  common  sense  is  collected 
most  to  the  particular  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
sight  suspended :  and  therefore  sounds  are  sweeter, 
as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day ; 
and  I  suppose  they  are  sweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others :  and  it  is  manifest,  that  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  when  all  the  senses  are  bound 
and  suspended,  music  is  far  sweeter  than  when 
one  is  fiUly  waking.  > 

Experimenis  in  consort  touching  the  imtation  of 
sounds, 

236.  It  is  a  thing  strange  in  nature  when  it  is 
attentively  considered,  how  children,  and  some 
birds,  learn  to  imitate  speedb.  They  takena 
mark  at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  kim 
that  speaketh,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the 
dark  ^  by  light  The  sounds  of  speeoh  are  very 
cimous  and  exquisite:  so  one  would  think  it 
were  a  lesson  hard  to  learn.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and  with 
many  essays  and  proffers :  but  all  this  dischargeth 
not  the  wonder.  It  would  make  a  man  think, 
though  this  which  we  shall  say  may  seem  exceed 
ing  strange,  thiat  there  is  some  transmission  ot. 
spirits ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  teacher,  put  in 
motion,  should  work  wi&  the  spirits  of  the  leamei 
a  predisposition  to  offer  to  imitate;  and  so  to 
perfect  the  imitation  by  degrees.  But  touching 
operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  nature,  we  shall 
speak  in  due  place,  chiefly  when  we  come  to 
inquire  of  imagination.  But  as  for  imitation,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  in  men  and  other  creatures 
a  predisposition  to  imitate.    We  se9  how  ready 
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spes  And  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all  motions  of 
man;  and  in  the  catching  of  dottrels,  we  see  how 
the  foolish  bird  playeththe  ape  in  gestures :  and 
Ro  roan,  in  effect,  doth  accompany  with  others, 
bqt  he  leameth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or 
Toice,  or  fiishion  of  the  other. 

237.  Ill  imitation  of  sounds,  that  man  ^ould 
be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter;  for  birds 
will  learn  one  of  another;  and  there  is  no  reward 
bj  feeding,  6r  the  like,  giTen  them  for  the  imita- 
tion; and  besides,  you  shall  hare  parrots  that 
iprill  not  only  imitate  voices,  but  laughing^;  knock- 
ing, squeaking  of  k  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  of 
a  cart-wheel ;  and,,  in  effect,  any  other  noise  they 
hear. 

238.  No  beast  can  imitate  the  speech  of  man, 
but  birds  only;  for  the  ape  itself,  that  is  so  ready 
to  imitate  otherwise,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of 
imitation  of  speech.  It  is  true,  that  I  have 
known  a  dog,  diat  if  one  howled  in  his  ear,  he 
would  Ml  a  bowling  a  great  while.  What  should 
be  the  aptness  of  birds  in  comparison  of  beasts, 
to  imitate  the  speech  of  man,  may  be  further 
inquired.  We  see  that  beasts  have  those  parts 
which  they  count  the  instruments  of  speech,  as 
lips,  teeth,  &c.,  liker  unto  man  than  birds.  As 
for  the  neck,  by  which  the  throat  passeth,  we  see 
many  beasts  have  it  for  the  length  as  much  as 
birds.  What  better  gorge  or  artery  birds  have 
Biay  be  further  inquired.  The  birds  that  are 
known  to  be  speakers  are,  parrots,  pies,  jays, 
daws,  and  ravens.  Of  which  parrots  have  an 
adunqne  bill,  but  the  rest  not. 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptness  of  birds 
is  not  so  much  in  the  conformity  of  the  organs  of 
speech  as  in  their  attention.  For  speech  must 
come  by  hearing  and  learning;  and  birds  give 
more  heed,  and  mark  sounds  more  than  beasts ; 
because  naturally  they  are  more  delighted  with 
them,  and  practise  them  more,  as  appeareth  in 
their  singing.  We  see  also  that  those  that  teach 
bhds  to  sing,  do  keep  them  waking  to  increase 
thor  attention.  We  See  also  that  cock  birds, 
amongst  singing  birds,  are  ever  the  better  singers ; 
which  may  be,  because  they  aie  more  lively  and 
listen  more. 

'240.  Labour  and  intention  to  imitate  voices 
doth  conduce  much  to  imitation:  and  therefore  we 
see  that  there  be  certain  Mpantomimi,'*  that  will 
represent  the  voices  of  players  of  interludes  s<v 
to  life,  as  if  you  see  them  not  yea  would  think 
they  were  those  players,  themselves ;  and  so  the 
voices  of  oAer  men  that  tiiey  hear. 

241.  Tliere  have  been  some  that  could  coun- 
terfeit the  distance  of  voices,  which  is  a  secondary 
object  of  hearihg,  in  such  sort,  as  when  they 
stand  fast  by  you,  you  would  think  tiie  speech 
came  from  afar  off,  in  a  fearful  manner.  How 
this  is  done  may  be  further  inquired.  But  I  see 
no  great  use  of  it  but  fbr  imposture,  in  connter- 
fbftmg  ghosts  or  spirits. 


Easperin^wU  in  emimri  touching  the  re/Udum  of 
tounda. 
There  be  three  kinds  of  reflections^of  sounds ; 
a  reflection  concurrent,  a  reflection  iterant,  which 
we  call  echo;  and  a  super-reflection,  or  an  echo 
of  an  echo ;  whereof  the  first  hath  been  handled 
in  the  title  of  *•  magnitude  of  sounds;**  the  letter 
two  we  will  now  speak  of. 

242.  The  reflection  of  species  visible  by  mirrors 
you  may  command;  because  passing  in  right 
lines,  they  may  be  guided  to  any  point:  but  the 
reflection  of  sounds  is  hard  to  master;  because 
the  sound,  filling  great  spaces  in  arched  lines, 
cannot  be  so  guided :  and  tberefcre  we  see  there 
hath  not  been  practised  any  means  to  make 
artificial  echoes.  And  no  echo  already  known 
retumeth  in  a  very  narrow  room. 

243.  The  natural  echoes  are  made  upon  walls, 
woods,  rocks,  hills,  and  banks;  as  for  waters, 
being  near,  they  make  a  concurrent  echo;  but 
being  farther  off,  as  upon  a  large  river,  they 
make  an  iterant  echo :  for  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the  iterant,  but 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  but  water  doth  help  the  dela- 
tion of  echo;  as  well  as  it  helpeth  the  delation 
of  original  sounds. 

244.  It  is  certain,  as  hath  been  formerly^ 
touched,  that  if  you  speak  through  a  trunk 
stopped  at  the  farther  end,  you^hall  find  a  blast 
return  upon  your  mouth,  but  no  sound  at  all* 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  closeness  which  pr»> 
serveth  the  original,  is  not  able  to  preserve  the 
reflected  sound:  besides  that  echoes  are  seldom 
created  but  by  l9ud  sounds.  And  therefore  there 
is  less  hope  of  artificial  echoes  in  air  pent  in  e 
narrow  concave.  Nevertheless  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  one  leaning  over  a  well  of  twenty-five 
fJEithom  deep,  and  speaking,  though  but  sofUy,  yet 
not  so  soft  as  a  whisper,  the  water  returned  a  good 
audible  echo.  It  would  be  tried,  whether  speak- 
ing in  caves,  where  there  is  no  issue  save  where 
you  speak,  will  not  yield  echoes  as  wells  do. 

245.  The  echo  cometh,  as  the  original  sound 
doth,  in  a  round  orb  of  air:  it  were  good  to  try 
the  creating  of  the  echo  where  the  body  reper* 
cussing  midieth  an  anglo:  as  against  the  return 
of  a  wall,  &o.  Also  we  see  that  in  mirrors  there 
is  &e  like  angle  of  incidence,  from  the  object  to 
the  glass,  and  from  the  glass  to  the  eye.  And  if 
you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary 
way:  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in 
echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man  shall  hear  better 
if  he  stand  aside  the  body  reperpussing,  than  if 
he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  or  anywhere  in  a 
rig^t  line  between,  may  be  tried.  Trial  likewise 
would  be  made,  by  standing  nearer  the  plaoe  of 
repercussing  than  he  that  speaketh;  and  again 
by  standing  fiirther  off  than  he  that  speaketh ;  and 
so  knowledge  would  be  taken,  whether  echoes, 
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as  well  as  original  aonndai  be  not  strongest  n^ar 
hand. 

S46.  There  be  many  places  where  you  shall 
hear  a  number  of  echoes  one  afVer  another;  and 
it  is  when  there  is  a  variety  of  hills  or  woods, 
some  nearer,  some  farther  off:  so  that  the  return 
from  the  farther,  being  last  created,  will  be  like- 
wise last  heard. 

347.  As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards 
the  back,  as  towards  the  front  of  him  that  speak- 
eth;  so  likewise  doth  the  echo:  for  you  have 
many  back  echoes  to  the  place  where  you  stand. 

348.  To  make  an  echo  that  will  report  three, 
or  four,  or  five  words  distinctly,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  body  repercussing  be  a  good  distance  off: 
for  if  it  be  near,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  make  a 
concurrent  echo,  it  choppeth  with  you  upon  the 
sudden.  It  is  requisite  likewise  that  the  air  be 
not  much  pent:  for  air  at  a  great  distance  pent, 
worketh  the  same  e^ect  with  air  at  large  in  a  small 
distance.  And  therefore  in  the  trial  of  speaking 
in  the  well,  though  the  well  was  deep,  the  voice 
came  back  suddenly,  and  would  bear  the  report 
but  of  two  words. 

349.  For  echoes  upon  echoes,  there  is  a  raje 
instance  thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will  now  ex- 
actly describe.  It  is  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  Paris,  near  a  town  called  Pont-Charenton ; 
and  some  bird-bolt  shot  or  more  from  the  jiver  of 
Seine.  The  room  is  a  chapel  or  sinall  church. 
The  walls  all  standing,  both  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  ends.  Two  rows  of  pillars,  afler  the  manner 
of  aisles  of  churches,  also  standing;  the  roof  a)l 
open,  not  so  much  as  any  embowments  near  any 
of  the  walls  left.  There  was  against  every  pillar 
a  stack  of  billets  above  a  man*s  height;  which 
the  watermen  that  bring  wood  down  the  Seine  in 
stacks,  and  not  in' boats,  laid  there,  as  it  seemeth, 
for  their  ease.  Speaking,  at  the  one  end,  I  did 
hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen  several  times; 
and  I  have  heard  of  others,  that  it  would  return 
sixteen  times :  for  I  was  there  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon :  and  it  is  best,  as  all  other 
echoes  are,  in  the  evening.  It  is  manifest  that  it 
is  not  echoes  from  sevenl  places,  but  a  tossing 
of  the  voice,  as  a  ball,  to  and  fro,  like  to  reflections 
in  looking-glasses,  where  if  you  place  one  glass 
before  and  another  behind,  you  shdl  see  the  glass 
behind  with  the  image,  within  the  glass  before; 
and  again,  the  glass  before  in  that ;  and  divers 
such  super-reflections,  till  the  **  species  speciei" 
at  last  die.  For  it  is  every  return  weaker  and 
more  shady.  In  like  manner,  the  voice  in  that 
cha^l  createth  **  speeiem  speciei,"  and  maketh 
succeeding  super-reflections;  for  it  melteth  by 
degrees,  and  every  reflection  is  weaker  than  the 
former:  so  that  if  you  speak  three  words,  it  will, 
perhaps,  some  three  times  report  you  the  whole 
three  words ;  and  then  the  two  latter  words  fbr 
some  times;  and  then  the  last  word  alone  for 
some  times,  still  fiid'mg  and  growing  weaker. 

Vol.  n.— « 


And  whereas  in  echoes  of  one  return,  it  is  much 
to  hear  four  or  five  words ;  in  this  echo  of  so  many 
returns  upon  the  matter,  you  hear  above  twen^ 
iKfords  for  three. 

350.  The  like  echo  upon  echo,  but  only  with 
two  reports,  hath  been  observed  to  be,  if  you  stand 
between  a  bouse  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  the 
hill.  For  the  house  will  give  a  back  echo ;  on» 
taking  it  from  the  other,  and  the  latter  the  weaker* 

351.  There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will 
hardly  express ;  as  jS  for  one,  especially  being 
principal  in  a  word.  I  remember  well,  that  whtfn 
I  went  to  the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton,  there  was 
an  old  Parisian,  that  took  it  to  be  tlie  work  of 
spirits,  and  of  good  spirits.  For,  said  he,  call 
«•  Satan,'*  and  the  echo  will  not  deliver  back  the 
devirs  name ;  but  will  say,  *<  va  t'en  ;'*  which  is 
as  much  in  French  as  *^apage**  or  avoid.  And 
thereby  I  did  hap  to  ^nd,  that  an  echo  would  not 
return  S^  being  but  a  hissing  and  an  interior 
sound. 

353.  Echoes  are  some  more  sudden,  and  chop 
again  as  soon  as  the  voice  is  delivered ;  as  ha^ 
been  partly  said :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that 
is,  give  more  space  between  the  voice  and  the 
echo,  which  is  caused  by  the  local  nearness  or 
distance :  some  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words, 
and  some  a  shortiBr;  some  more  loud,  full  as  loud 
as  the  original,  and  sometimes  more  loud,  and 
some  weaker  and  fainter. 

353.  Where  echoes  come  from  several  parts  at 
the  same  distance,  they  must  needs  make,  as  it 
were,  a  choir  of  echoes,  and  so  make  the  report 
greater,  and  even  a  continued  echo;  which  you 
shall  find  in  some  hills  that  stand  encompassed 
theatre-like. 

354.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refrac- 
tion in  sounds,  as  well  as  in  species  visible.  For 
I  do  not  think  that,  if  a  sound  should  pass  through 
divers  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  it  would  de- 
liver the  sound  in  a  differing  place  from  that  unto 
which  it  is  deferred ;  which  is  the  proper  effect 
of  refraction.  But  majoration,  which  is  also  the 
work  of  refraction,  appeareth  plainly  in  sounds, 
as  hath  been  handled  at  full,  hut  it  is  not  by  di- 
versity of  mediums. 

ExperimenU  in  contort  Umehing  ike  content  and 
distent  between  vitibla  and  audiblet. 
We  have  *^  obiter,"  for  demonstration's  8ake» 
used  in  divers  instances  the  examples  of  the  sight 
and  things  visible,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
sounds :  but  we  think  good  now  to  prosecute  that 
comparison  more  fully. 

Qmunt  of  vitihiet  and  audiblet, 

355.  Both  of  them  spread  themselves  in  round, 
and  fill  a  whole  floor  or  orb  unto  certain  limits; 
and  are  carried  a  great  way :  and  do  languish  and 
lessen  by  degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
objects  from  the  sensories. 
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956.  Both  of  them  have  the  whole  species  in 
every  sma]!  portion  of  the  air,  or  mediun>,  so  as 
the  species  do  pass  through  small  crannies  without 
confusion :  as  we  see  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to 
the  eye ;  and  in  crannies  or  chinks,  as  to  the 
sound. 

257.  Both  of  them  ere  of  a  sudden  and  easy 
generation  and  delation:  and  likewise  perish 
swiftly  and  suddenly ;  as  if  you  remove  the  light, 
or  touch  the  bodies  that  give  the  sound* 

258.  Both  of  them  do  receive  and  carry  ex- 
quYsite  and  accurate  differences;  as  of  colours, 
figures,  motions,  distances,  in  visibles ;  and  t>f 
iirticulate  voices,  tones,  songs,  and  quaverings,  in 
andibles. 

259.  Both  of  them,  in  their  virtue  and  working, 
do  not  appear  to  admit  any  corporal  substance  into 
their  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtue ;  neither 
again  to  rise  or  stir  any  evident  local  motion  in 
their  mediums  as  they  pass ;  biit  only  to  carry 
certain  spiritual  species ;  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  cause  whereof,  being  hitherto  scarcely  at- 
tained, we  shall  search  and  handle  in  due  place. 

260.  Both  of  them  seem  not  to  generate  or 
produce  any  other  effect  in  nature,  but  such  as 
appertaineth  to  their  proper  objects  and  senses, 
and  are  otherwise  barren. 

261.  But  both  of  them,  in  their  own  proper 
action,  do  Work  three  manifest  effects.  The  first, 
in  that  the  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser; 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm; 
the  report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice :  The  second, 
in  that  an  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  destroyeth 
the  sense ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  the  eye ;  a 
violent  sound  near  the  ear  the  hearing :  The  third, 
in  that  both  of  them  will  be  reverberate ;  as  in 
mirrors,  and  in  echoes. 

262.  Neither  of  them  doth  destroy  or  hinder 
the  species  of  the  other,  although  they  encounter 
in  the  same  medium,  as  light  or  colour  hinder  not 
sound,  nor  "e  contra." 

263.  Both  of  them  effect  the  sense  in  living 
creatures,  and  yield  objects  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
like :  yet  nevertheless  the  objects  of  them  do  also, 
if  it  be  well  observed,  affect  and  work  upon  dead 
things ;  namely,  such  as  have  some  conformity 
with  the  organs  of  the  two  senses,  as  visibles  work 
upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of 
the  eye :  and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo, 
which  resemble  in  some  sort  the  cavern  and 
structure  of  the  ear. 

264.  Both  of  them  do  diversely  work,  as  they 
have  their  medium  diversely  disposed.  So  a 
trembling  medium,  as  smoke,  maketh  the  object 
seem  to  tremble,  and  a  rising  or  falling  medium, 
as  winds,  maketh  the  sounds  to  rise  or  fall. 

265.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  most 
propitious  and  conducible,  is  air,  for  glass  or 
water,  &o.  are  not  comparable. 

266.  In  both  of  them,  where  the  object  is  fine 
and  accurate,  it  eonduceth  much  to  have  the  sense 


:  intcntiveand  erect,  insomuch  as  you  contract  your 
eye  when  you  would  see  sharply ;  and  erect  your 

j  ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively;  which  in 
beasts  that  have  ears  movable  is  most  manifest. 

267.  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  'multi- 
plied and  iconglomerate,  generate  heat,  which  is  a 
different  action  from  the  action  of  sight:  and  the 
multiplication  and  coglomeration  of  sounds  doth 
generate  an  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air;  which 
is  an  action  materiate,  differing  from  the  action 
of  sound ;  if  it  be  true,  which  is  anciently  report- 
ed, that  birds  with  great  shouts  have'  fkllen 
down. 

Dissents  of  visibles  and  audibles. 

268.  The  species  of  visibles  seem  to  be  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  objects  seen,  almost  like 
odours,  save  that  thoy  are  more  incorporeal :  but 
the  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 
with  local  motion,  like  percussions,  or  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  air.  So  that  whereas  all 
bodies  do  seem  to  work  in  two  manners,  either  by 
the  communication  of  iheir  natures  or  by  the  im- 
pressions and  signatures  of  their  motions;  the 
dJlTusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to  participate 
more  of  the  former  operation,  and  the  species  adi- 
dible  of  the  latter. 

269.  The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  be  car- 
ried more  manifestly  through  the  air  than  the  Spe- 
cies of  visibles :  for  I  conceive  that  a  contnury 
strong  wind  will  not  much  hinder  the  sight  d 
visibles,  as  it  will  do  the  hearing  of  sounds. 

270.  There  is  one  difference  above  all  other  be- 
tween visibles  and  audibles,  that  is  the  most  re- 
markable, as  that  whereupon  many  smaller  differ- 
ences do  depend :  namely,  that  visibles,  except 
lights,  are  carried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles  in 
arcuate  lines.  Hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  vi- 
sibled  do  not  intermingle  and  confound  one  another, 
as  hath  been  said  before,  but  sounds  do.  Hence 
it  Cometh,  that  the  solidity  of  bodies  doth  not 
much  hinder  the  sight,  so  that  the  bodies  be  clear, 
and  the  pores  in  a  right  line,  as  in  glass,  crystal, 
diamonds,  water,  &c.  but  a  thin  scarf  or  handker 
chief,  though  they  be  bodies  nothing  so  solid,  hin 
der  the  sight :  whereas,  contrariwise,  these  porous 
bodies  do  not  much  hinder  the  hearing,  but  solid 
bodies  do  almost  stop  it,  or  at  the  least  attenuate 
it.  Hence  also  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflection 
of  visibles  small  glasses  suffice ;  but  to  the  re- 
verberation of  audibles  are  required  greater  spaces, 
as  hath  likewise  been  said  before. 

271.  Visibles  are  seen  further  off  than  sounds 
are  heard,  allowing  nevertheless  the  rate  of  their 
bigness,  for  otherwise  a  great  sound  will  be  heard 
further  off  than  a  small  body  seen. 

272.  Visibles  require,  generally,  some  distance 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  be  better  seen ; 
whereas  in  audibles,  the  nearer  the  approach  of 
the  sound  is  to  the  sense,  the  better.  But  in  this 
there  may  be  a  double  -error.   The  one,  because  to 
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weiog  there  is  required  liglit;  and  any  thing  that 
toueheth  the  papil  of  the  eye  all  over  exdudeth 
the  lighL  For  I  haTe  heard  of  a  person  yery  cre- 
dible, who  himself  was  cured  of  a  cataract  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  that  while  the  silver  needle  did  work 
upon  the  sight  of  his  eye,  to  remore  the  film  of 
the  cataract,  he  nerer  saw  any  thing  more  clear 
or  perfect  than  that  white  needle:  which,  no 
doabt,  was,  because  Che  needle  was  lesser  than 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  so  took  not  the  light 
from  it.  The  other  error  may  be,  for  that  the  ob- 
ject of  sight  doth  strike  upiin  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
directly  without  any  interception;  whereas  the 
care  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the  sound  a  little  firom 
the  organ :  and  so  nevertheless  there  is  some  dis- 
tance required  in  both. 

873.  Visibles  are  swiftlier  carried  to  the  sense 
than  audibles ;  as  appeareth  in  thunder  and  light- 
ning, flame,  and  report  of  a  piece,  modon  of  the 
air  in  hewing  of  wood.  All  which  have  been  set 
down  heretofore,  but  are  proper  for  thb  title. 

S74. 1  eonceire  also,  that  the  species  of  au- 
dibles do  hang  longer  in  the  air  than  those  of  vi- 
tibles:  for  although  even  those  of  visibles  do 
hang  some  time,  as  we  see  in  rings  turned,  that 
show  like  spheres ;  in  lute-strings  filliped  ;  a  fire- 
brand carried  along,  which  leaveth  a  train  of  light 
behind  it ;  and  in  the  twilight,  and  the  like ;  yet 
I  conceive  that  sounds  stay  longer,  because  they 
are  carried  np  and  down  with  the  wind ;  and  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  time  in  ordnance  dis- 
charged, and  heard  twenty  miles  off. 

375.  In  visibles  there  are  not  found  objects  so 
odious  and  ingrate  to  the  sense  as  in  audibles. 
For  ibul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the 
immediate  objeets.  And  therefore  in  pictures, 
those  foul  sights  do  not  much  offend ;  but  in  au- 
dibles, the  grating  of  a  saw,  when  it  is  sharpen^ 
ed,  doth  offend  so  much  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on 
edge^  And  any  of  the  harah  discords  in  music 
the  ear  doth  straightways  refuse. 

S76»  In  visibles,  after  great  light,  if  you  come 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  or  contrariwise,  out  of  the 
dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is  daxzled  for  a 
time,  and  the  sight  confused ;  but  whether  any 
such  effect  be  after  great  sounds,  or  after  a  deep 
silence,  may  be  better  inquired.  It  is  an  old  tra- 
dition, that  those  that  dwell  near  the  cataracts  of 
Nilus  are  strucken  deaf:  but  we  find  no  such  effect 
in  cannoniere  nor  millere,  nor  those  that  dwell 
upon  bridges. 

S77.  It  seemeth  that  the  impression  of  colour 
is  so  weak  as  it  worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of 
direct  beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  basis  is 
in  the  object,  and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye;  so 
as  there  is  a  comdiation  and  conjunction  of 
beams ;  and  those  beams  so  sent  forth,  yet  are 
not  of  any  force  to  beget  the  like  borrowed  or 
second  beams,  except  it  be  by  reflection,  whereof 
we  speak  not    For  the  beams  pass,  and  give 


little  tincture  to  that  air  which  is  adjacent ;  which 
if  they  did,  we  should  see  colours,  out  of  a  right 
line.  But  as  this  is  in  colours,  so  otherwise  it 
is  In  tiie  body  of  lighu  For  when  there  is  a 
screen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye,  yet  tha 
light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereupon  one  writedi; 
so  that  the  light  is  seen  where  the  body  of  the 
flame  is  not  seen,  and  where  any  colour,  if  i( 
were  placed  where  the  body  of  the  flame  is,  would 
not  be  seen.  I  judge  that  sound  is  of  this  latter 
nature ;  for  when  two  are  placed  on  both  sides 
of  a  waill,  and  the  voice  is  heard,  I  Judge  i>  is  not 
only  the  original  sound  which  passeth  in  an  areh- 
ed  line ;  but  the  sound  which  passeth  above  the 
wall  in  a  right  line,  begetteth  the  like  motion 
round  about  it  as  the  firet  did,  though  more  weak. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  sympathy  or 
antipathy  of  sounds  one  with  another. 

278.  All  concords  and  discords  of  music  are* 
no  doubt,  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds. 
And  so,  likewise,  in  that  music  which  we  call 
broken  music,  or  consort  music,  some  consorts 
of  instruments  are  sweeter  than  othera,  a  thing 
not  sufficiently  yet  observed :  as  the  Irish  harp 
and  base  viol  agree  well:  the  recorder  and 
stringed  music  agree  well :  organs  and  the  voice 
agree  well,  &c.  But  the  virginals  a|id  the  lute, 
or  the  Welsh  harp  and  Irish  harp,  or  the  voica 
and  pipes  alone,  agree  not  so  well :  but  for  the 
melioration  of  music  there  is.  yet  much  left,  in 
this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try  and  inquire. 

379.  There  is  a  common  observation,  that  if  a 
lute  or  viol  be  laid  upon  the  back,  with  a  small 
straw  upon  one  of  the  strings,  and  another  lute 
or  viol  be  laid  by  it;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  vid 
the  unison  to  that  string  be  strucken,  it  will  make 
the  string  move,  which  will  appear  both  to  the 
eye,  and  by  the  straw's  falling  off.  The  like  will 
be,  if  the  diapason  or  eighth  to  that  string  be 
strucken,  either  in  the  same  lute  or  viol,  or  in 
othera  lyingf  by :  but  in  none  of  these  there  it 
any  report  of  sound  that  can  be  discerned,  but 
only  motion. 

S^O.  It  was  devised,  that  a  viol  should  have  a 
lay  of  wire-strings  below,  as  close  to  the  belly 
as  a  lute,  and  then  the  strings  of  guts  mounted 
upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols:  to  the  end^ 
that  by  ibis  means,  the  upper  strings  strucken 
should  make  the  lower  resound  by  sympathy,  and 
so  make  the  music  the  better;  which  if  it  be  to 
purpose,  then  sympathy  worketh  as  well  by 
report  of  sound  as  by  motion.  But  this  device  I 
conceive  to  be  of  no  use,  because  the  upper 
strings,  which  are  stopped  in  great  variety,  can- 
not maintain  a  diapason  or  unison  with  the  lower^ 
which  are  never  stopped.  But  if  it  should  be  of 
use  at  all,  it  must  be  in  instruments  which  have 
no  stops,  as  virginals  and  harps;  wherein  trial 
may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  strings,  distant  the 
one  from  the  other. 
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881.  The  experiment  of  sympatliy  may  be 
transferred,  perhaps,  from  instruments  of  strings 
ta  other  instruments  of  sound.  As  to  try,  if 
there  were  in  one  steeple  two  bells  of  unison,^ 
whether  the.  striking  of  the  one  would  opove  the 
other,  more  than  if  it  were  another  accord :  and  so  in 
pipes,  if  they  be  of  equal  bore  and  sou  nd,^  whether 
a  little  straw  or  feather  would  move  in  the  one 
Jiipe,  when  the  other  is  bloWn  at  a  unison. 

383.  It  seemeth,  both,  in  ear  and  eye,  the  in- 
strument of  sense  hath  a  sympathy  or  similitude 
with  that  which  giveth  4he  reflection,  as  hath 
been  touched  before;  for  as  the  sig^t  of  the  eye 
is  like  a  crystal,  or  glass,  or  water;  so  is  the  ear 
a  sinuous,  cave,  with  a  hard  bone  to  stop  and 
rererberate  the  sound ;  which  is  like  to  the  places 
that  report  echoes. 

.  Es^erimenU  in  eonaort  Umehing  the  hindering  or 
helping  of  ike  hearing, 
883.  When  a  man  yawneA,  he  cannot  hear  so 
well.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  membrane  of 
the  ear  b  extended ;  and  so  rather  casteth  off  the 
sound  than  draweth  it  to. 

384.  We  hear  better  when  we  bold  our  breath 
than  contrary:  insomuch,  as  in  all  listening  to 
attain  a  sound  a^  off,  men  hold  their  breath. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  in  all  expiration  the  motion 
is  outwards;  and  therefore  rather  driyeth  away 
the  Yoice  than  draweth  it:  and  besides,  we  see, 
that  in  all  labour  to  do  things  with  any  strength, 
we  hold  the  breath;  and  listening  after  any  sound 
that  is  heard  with  difficulty  is  a  kind  of  labour. 

385.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  bearing, 
and  I  conceiye  it  likely  to  succeed,  to  make  an 
instrument  like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  whereof 
may  be  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  th,e  lear ;  and 
the  broader  end  much  larger,  like  a  bell  at  the' 
skirts ;  and  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And 
let  the  narrow  end  of  tt  be  set  close  to  the  ear:  and 
mark  whether  any  sound,  abroad  in  the  open  air, 
will  not  be  heard  distinctly  from  farther  distance 
than  without  that  instrument;  being,  as  it  were, 
an  ear-spectacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  ia  in 
Spain  an  instrument  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear, 
that  helpeth  somewhat  those  that  are  thick  of 
hearing. 

386.  If  the  mouth  be  shut  close,  nevertheless 
there  is  yielded  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  murmur, 
9uch  as  is  used  by  dumb  men.  But  if  the  nostrils 
be  likewise  stopped,  no  such  murmur  can  be  made, 
except  it  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  palate  towards 
the  throat.  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifestly, 
that  a  sound  in  the  mouth,  except  such  as  afcoe- 
said,  if  the  mouth  be  stopped,  passeth  from  the 
palate  through  the  nostrils. 

Expcrimenii  in  eomort  touching  the  apiriiual  and 
fine  nature  of  eounds. 

387.  The  repercussion  of  sounds,  which  we 
eall  echo,  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 


essence  of  sounds.  For  if  it  were  corporeal,  thf 
repercussion  should  be  created  in  the  same  majit 
ner^  and  by  like  instruments  with  the  original 
sound :  but  we  see  what  a  number  of  exquisito 
instruments  must  concur  in  speaking  of  wordt^ 
whereof  there  is  no  such  matter  in  the  returning 
of  them,  but  only  a  plain  stop  and  repercufl|aioQ* 

388.  The  exquisite  differenced  of  articulate 
sounds,  carried  along  in  the  air,  show  that  they 
cannot  be  signatures  or  impressions  in  the  air,  as 
hath  been  well  refuted  by  the  ancients.  For  it  is 
true,  that  seals  make^xcellent  impressions;  and 
so  it  may  be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first 
generation;  but  then  the  delation  and  continuance 
of  them,  without  ipBiy  new  sealing,  show  apparently 
they  cannot  be  impressions. 

389.  All  sounds  are  suddenly  made,  and  do 
suddenly  perish:  but  neither  that,  nor  the  exqoi* 
site  differences  of  them,  is  matter  of  so  great 
admiratien:  for  the  quaverings  and  warblings  in 
lutes  and  pipes  are  as  9wift;  and  the  tonguet 
which  is  no  yery  fine  instrument,  doth  in  speech 
make  no  fewer  motions  than  there  be  letters  in  all 
the  words  which  are  uttered.  But  th^t  sounds 
should  not  only  be  so  speedily  generated,  but 
carried  so  hx  every  way  in  such  a  momentary 
time,  desenreth  more  admiration.  As^for  ex- 
ample, if  a  man  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
and  speak  aloud,  he  shall  be  heard  a  furlong  is 
round;  and  that  shall  be  in  articulate  sounds; 
and  those  shall  be  entire  in  every  littie  portion  of 
the  air;  and  this  shall  be  done  in  thb  space  of  less 
than  a  minute. 

390.  The  sudden  generation  and  perishing  of 
sounds  must  be  one  of  these  two  ways.  Either 
that  the  air  suffereth  some  force  by  sound,  and 
then  restoreth  itself  as  water  doth;  which  being 
divided,  maketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  itself 
to  the  natural  consistence :  or  otherwise,  that  the 
air  doth  willingly  imbibe  the  sound  as  grateful, 
but  cannot  maintain  it;  for  that  the  air  hath,  as 
it  should  seem,  a  secret  and  hidden  appetite  of 
receiving  the  sound  at  the  first ;  but  then  oth^r 
gross  and  more  materiate  qualities  of  the  air 
straightways  suffocate  it,  like  unto  flame,  which 
ia  generated  with  alacrity,  but  straight  quenched 
by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other  ambient  bodies. 

There  be  these  differences  in  general,  by  which 
sounds  are  divided:  1.  Musical,  immusical.  8. 
Treble,  base.  S.  Flat,  sharp.  4.  Soft,  loud. 
5.  Exterior,  interior.  6.  Clean,  harsh,  or  purling. 
7.  Articulate,  inarticulate. 

We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this 
inquisition  of  sounds  diligently;  both  because 
sound  is  one  of  the  most  hidden  portions  of 
nature,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  and  because 
It  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal 
and  immateriate,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but 
few.  Besides,  we  were  willing,  now  in  these 
our  first  centuries,  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent 
of  an  ffiract  inquisition ;  and  we  shall  do  the  like 
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hereafter  in  eome  other  snhjects  which  requite  it 
For  we  desire  that  men  should  learn  and  peroeire 
how  seTere  a  thing  the  true  inquisition  of  nature 
b ;  and  should  accustom  themselres  by  the  light 
of  (yarticttlars,  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the 
narrowness  of  their  minds. 

JBtperimeni  BoHtary  touMng  the  orient  tohwn  in 
diuokUion  cfmdak* 
291.  Metals  give  orient  and  fine  colours  in  dis- 
solutions; as  gold  giTCth  an  excellent  yellow, 
^cksilver  an  excellent  green,  tin  gireth  an 
excellent  azure :  likewise  in  their  putrefactions  or 
rusts;  as rermilion,  Tcrdigrease,  bise,  cirrus,  &c., 
ftnd  likewise  in  their  yitrifications.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  by  their  strength  of  body  they  are  able  to 
endure  the  fire  or  strong  watera,  and  to  be  put  into 
an  equal  posture,  ^nd  again  to  retain  part  of  their 
principal  spirit;  which  two  things,  equal  posture 
and  quick  spirits,  are  required  chiefly  to  make 
eoloura  lightsome. 

Bssperiment  mUlary  Umthing  prolongation  of  Hfe, 
99-2.  It  conduceth  unto  long  life,  and  to  the 
more  placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  thereby 
do  less  prey  and  consume  the  Juice  of  the  body, 
either  that  men*s  actions  be  free  and  Toluntary, 
that  nothing  he  done  **  inrita  Minenra,**  but  «  se- 
cundum genium  ;'*  or,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
actions  of  men  be  full  of  regulalion  and  commands 
within  themselves :  for  then  ^e  victory  and  per- 
forming of  the  command  giveth  a  good  disposition  to 
the  spirits,  especially  if  there  be  a  proceeding  from 
degree  to  degree ;  for  then  the  sense  of  the  victory 
is  the  greater.  An  example  of  the  former  of  these 
is  in  a  country  life  \  and  of  the  latter  in  monks  and 
philosophera,  and  such  as  do  continually  enjoin 
themselves. 

Bxperimeni  mUtary  i&uehing  appeHte  of  union  in 
bodte$» 
993.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  ah 
ippetite  of  union  and  evitation  of  solution  of  conti- 
nuity ;  and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees ; 
hot  the  mostremarkid>le  and  fit  to  be  distinguished 
are  three.  The  firat  in  liquore ;  the  second  in 
hard  bodies ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or 
tenacious.  In  liquors  this  appetite  is  weak :  we 
see  in  liquore  the  threading  of  them  in  stillicides, 
as  hath  been  said ;  the  falling  of  them  in  round 
drops,  which  is  the  form  of  union,  and  the  staying 
of  them  for  a  little  time  in  bubbles  and  froth.  In 
the  second  degree  or  kind,  this  appetite  is  strong; 
as  in  iron,  in  stone,  in  wood,  &c.  In  the  third, 
this  appetite  is  in  a  medium  between  the  other 
two:  for  such  bodies  do  partly  follow  the  touch  of 
another  body,  and  partly  stick  and  continue  to 
themselves;  and  therefore  they  rope  and  draw 
themselves  in  threads,  as  we  see  in  pitch,  glue, 
birdlime,  dec.    But  note,  that  al)  solid  bodies  are 


cleaving  mora  or  less :  and  that  th^  love  better 
the  touch  of  sotnewhat  that  is  tangible,  than  of  air. 
For  water  in  small  quantity  cleaveth  to  any  thing 
that  is  solid  ;  and  so  would  metal  too,  if  the 
weight  drew  it  not  off.  And  therefore  gold  fo- 
liate, or  any  metal  foliate  cleaveth ;  but  those 
bodies  which  are  noted  to  be  clammy  ^nd  cleaving, 
are  such  as  have  a  more  indUTerent  appetite  at 
once  to  follow  another  body,  and  to  hold  to  them- 
selves. And  therefore  they  are  commonly  budica 
ill  mixed ;  and  which  take  more  pleasure  in  a  fo- 
reign body  than  in  preserving  their  own  consist- 
ence, and  which  have  little  predominance  in 
drought  or  moisture. 

Experiment  aoUtary  towMng  the  Uke  operatiom  ef 
heat  and  time, 
394.  Time  and  heat  arefellows  in  many  efiiects* 
Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire ;  as  parch- 
ment, leaves,  roots,  clay,  &c.  And  so  doth  time  or 
age  arefy :  as  in  the  sante  bodies,  dec.  Heat  dis- 
solveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in  their  spi- 
rits :  as  in  divera  liquefactions :  and  so  doth  time 
in  some  bodies  of  a  sofler  consistence,  as  is  roani- 
fi»t  in'honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid, 
and  the  like  in  sugar;  and  so  in  old  oil,  which  is 
ever  more  clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  use. 
Heat  causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out 
of  the  body ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals :  and 
so  doth  time ;  as  in  the  rust  of  metals.  But  gene- 
rally heat  doth  that  in  small  time  which  age  doth 
in  long. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  the  differing  operth 
tion  ofjire  and  time, 

295.  Some  things  which  pass  the  fire  are  sofV^ 
eat  at  first,  and  by  time  grow  hard,  as  the  crumb 
of  bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  fVom 
the  fire,  and  aflerwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft, 
as  the  crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweet^meats,  salt,  dec. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  in  those  things  which  wax 
hard  with  time,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of 
melting;  and  in  those  that  wax  soil  with  time, 
contrariwise,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  bak- 
ing :  and  whatsoever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in 
some  degree  dissolve. 

Experiment  eoKtary  touching  motions  by  imitation* 

296.  Motions  pass  from  one  man  to  another, 
not  so  much  by  exciting  imagination  as  by  invita- 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  an  aptness  or  inclina- 
tion before.  Therefore  gaping,  or  yawning,  and 
stretching  do  pass  from  man  to  man ;  for  that  that 
causeth  gaping  and  stretching  is,  when  the  spirits 
are  a  little  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For 
then  they  strive,  as  it  were,  to  wring  out  and  ex- 
pel that  which  loadeth  them.  So  men  drowsy, 
and  desirous  to  sleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague, 
do  use  to  yawn  and  stre^h,  and  do  likewise  yield 
a  voice  or  sound,  which  is  an  interjection  of  ex- 
pulsion :  so  that  if  another  be  apt  and  prepared  to 
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do  the  like,  he  followeth  by  the  eight  of  another. 
So  the  laughing  of  another  maketh  to  langh. 

Experiment  solitary  toothing  tnfeetiotu  diteoMet, 

297.  There  be  some  known  diseases  that  are 
infections;  and  others  that  are  not  Those. ^at 
are  infectious  are,  firs^  such  as  are  chiefly  in  the 

-spirits,  and  not  so  much  in  the  humoors,  and 
therefore  pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such 
are  pestilences,  Uppitudes,  and  such  like.  Se- 
condly, such  as' taint  the  breath,  which  we  see 
passeth  manifestly  from  man  to  man,  and  not 
invisibly,  as  the  effects  of  the  spirits  do;  such 
are  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  kc.  Thirdly, 
such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  and  therefore  taint 
the  air  of  the  body  adjacent,  eepecially  if  they 
consist  in  an  unctuous  substance  not  apt  to  dissi- 
pate, such  as  scabs  and  leprosy.  Fourthly,  such 
as^  are  merely  i«  the  humours,  and  not  in  the 
spirits,  breath,  or  exhalations ;  and  therefore  they 
never  infect  but  by  touch  only ;  and  snch  a  touch 
also  as  Cometh  within  the  »*  epidermis ;"  as  the 
venom  of  the  French  pox,  and  the  biting  of  a 
mad  dog. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  the  incorporation  of 
powders  and  liquors, 

298.  Modt  powders  grow  more  close  and  co- 
herent by  mixture  of  water,  thani>y  mixture  of 
oil,  though  oil  be  the  thicker  bod^ :  as  meal,  &c. 
The  reason  is,  the  eonghiity  of  bodies;  which  if 
it  be  more,  maketh  a  perfecter  imbibition  and  in- 
corporation ;  which  in  most  pdwders  is  more  be- 
tween them  and  water,  than  between  them  and 
oil :  but  painters'  colours  ground,  and  ashes,  do 
better  incorporate  with  oil. . 

Experiment  solitary  touching  exercise  of  the  body, 

299.  Much  motion  and  exercise  is  good  for 
some  bodies;  and  sitting  ^nd  less  motion  for 
others.  If  the  body  be  hot  and  void  of  super- 
lluous  moistures,  too  much  motipn  hurteth :  and 
it  is  an  error  in  physicians  to  call,  too  much  upon 
exercise.  Likewise  men  ought  to  beware,  that 
they  use  not  exercise  and  a  spare  diet  both :  but 
if  much  exercise,  then  a  plentiful  diet;  and  if 
sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise.  The  benefits 
that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  that  it  sendeth 


nonrishment  into  the  parts  more  forcibly.  Se- 
condly, that  it  helpeth  to  excern  by  sweat,  and  so 
maketh  the  parts  assimilate  the  more  perfectly. 
Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  substance  of  the  body 
more  solid  and  compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be 
consumed  and  depredated  by  the  ispirits.  The 
evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  Uiat  it  maketh 
I  the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly, 
that  it  doth  absorb  likewise,  and  attenuate  too 
much  the  moisture  of  the  body. '  Thirdly,  that  it 
maketh  too  great  concussion,  especially  if  it  be 
violent,  of  the  inward  parts,  which  delight  more 
in  rest.  But  generally  exercise,  if  it  be  much, 
is  no  friend  to  prolongation  of  life,  which  is  one 
cause  why  women  live  longer  than  men,  because 
they  stir  less. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  meats  *  that  induce 
satiety, 

300.  Some  food  we  may  use  long,  and  mnch^, 
without  glutting,  as  bread,  flesh  that  is  not  fat  or 
rank,  &c.  Some  other,  though  pleasant,  glutteth 
sooner,  as  sweet-meats,  fat-meats,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  appetite  consisteth  in  the  emptinessof  tho 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  or  possessing  it  with  some- 
what that  is  astringent,  and  therefore  cold  and 
dry.  But  things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more 
filling,  and  do  ewim  and  hang  more  about  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  and  go  not  down  so  speedi- 
ly :  and  again  turn  soon  to  choler,  which  is  hot, 
and  ever  abateth  the  appetite.  We  s^  also  that 
another -cause  of  satiety  is  an  over-custom,  and 
of  appetite  is  novelty,  and  therefore  meats,  if  the 
same  be  continually  taken,  induce  loathing.  To 
give  the  reason  of  the  distaste  of  satiety,  and  of 
tiie  pleasure  in  novelty,  and  to  distinguish  not 
only  in  meats  and  drinks,  but  also  in  motions, 
loves,  company,  delights,  studies,  what  they  be 
that  custom  maketh  more  grateful,  and  what  more 
tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But  for  meats,  the 
cause  is  attraction,  which  is  quicker,  and  more 
excited  towards  that  which  is  new  than  towards 
that  whereof  there  remaineth  a  relish  by  former 
use.  And,  generally,  it  is  a  rule,  that  whatsoever 
is  somewhat  ingrate  at  first  is  made  gratefiil  by 
custom ;  but  whatsoever  is  too  pleasing  at  first, 
groweth  quickly  to  satiate. 
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AnmjfXATum  nf  thue,  in  wortsof  astim,  vir 
wfill  bf  fistfienied  ^inxar  mapimliB  nMtmm.'^  And 
cvflMio  dmzie  Bonoles,  BOMikrfltuig  of  the  tiine 
is  sest  tz>  -^le  ontakog  of  liie  suMor.  We  wHl 
anw  ttiaMfarr  pumad  to  tbe  inquziT  of  hz  wsdA 
for  acoxikinafiai  of  iiwrmhurtion,  -«¥  wiD  refer  it 

aifcvipcs  of  phoAi  gmenJIj,  and  vill  lurar  W^gia 
vjtfa  otfaflr  aooekraboBft. 

3€^1.  liMjoots  crew  vuasy  of  iImbu  Bt  fte  fasLm 
ikoRk  and  tronUed;  at  uresicv  wobI.  jnioet  of 
frnitt,  or  iwriHi  oqiFnaaeid.  Axt.  aad  )st  time  tker 
nattkaadcUEnfy.  Bnttomi^tbea  c^flu-Mm 
llie  time  is  a  gieat  wortuibr  it  is  a  iqniT  to  natarR, 
and  TUOiBtfa  ha  out  of  ha  paoe :  and,  besides,  it 
K  of  good  use  for  aakinir  dmik*  and  saociaa  ^kk 
taUe  and  aerrioeahle  spoedllT.  Bet  to  kww  t^ 
SMBBS  of  wooB^axang  rlwtftmTiim,  wr  most  fim 
faipw tbe eaoaea of rfarifinaaan.  The&nsteKo» 
is.  bj  ibe  «epajaxioB  of  tbe  uoaaer  |ians  «f  tbe 
bqaor  from  tbe  iiiKr.  IW  aecxmd,  bj^  "die  <tqiial 
diatdbntioB  of  tbe  apcits  ef  tbe  hffoat  wiib  tbe 
«mfMe  parts:  far  thai  evn*  Tqaeaeadedi  bodies 
rJear  and  vBtronbM.  Tbe  Ibiid^  by  the  neiaiiigr 
tbe  ipidt  haelCvbif^lbenbjfiTeibto  tiie  liq«cr 
move  i^iksDdoiir  and  mon  Icstie. 

JOi.  Fiat,  kr  aeparatioc,  it  is  KTsngbt  br 
m^flo,  as  ia  tbe  ofd^nij  reaidcQee  or  aectkneBt 
of  hqnon;  br  beat,  by  motion,  by  piecipitatioii, 
or  aoblimstioB,  ftat  is,  a  caUtnf  of  tbe  aerenl 
partt  eitber  up  or  doviv,  wbicb  is  a  kind  of  at- 
tradioB;  by  adbesion,  as  wbea  a  body  mow 
riaeoQB  is  mingled  and  agitated  witii  die  liqaor, 
vbirb  TiBOODS  body, aftg wards  aevered,  dxawlb 
vi&  h  tbe  Gjosaer  parts  of  tbe  liqoor ;  and  Ustiy, 
by  peroolatiaB  or  passage. 

d0S.  Secocdly,  for  tbe  erni  distribution  of  die 
spirits,  it  is  vroogbt  by  gentle  best;  and  by 
agitation  or  morion,  for  of  tune  ve  speak  not, 
becaose  it  is  tbat  ve  wonld  anticipate  and  re- 
present; and  it  is  vnmgbt  also  by  mixtnre  of 
some  otber  body  vbieb  lolb  a  Tirtoe  to  opm  tbe 
Kqnor^  and  to  make  tlie  spirits  tbe  better  pats 
dutmgb* 

3M.  Tbirdly.,  for  tbe  refining  of  tbe  spirit,  it 
is  wiDogbt  likewise  by  beat,  by  morion,  and  by 
mixtQfe  of  some  body  wbidi  bathviitneio  sttenn 
ale.  So  iberefore,  baring  abown  tbe  canses  for 
tbe  aooelerating  of  darificatioB  in  general,  and  tbe 
inducing  of  it,  take  tbese  instanoes  and  trials. 

30S.  It  is  in  eommoo  pnctiee  to  dnw  wine  or 
beer  fiom  tbe  leea,  wbicb  we  call  ncklng^  wbereby 
it  will  clarify  mneb  tbe  sooner;  for  tbe  lees,  tboogb 
tbey  keep  tbe  drink  in  beait,  and  make  it  lasting, 
yet  witbal  tbey  east  np  some  spisshnde:  and  tbis 
!  is  to  be  isfensd  to  stpaiatioo. 


30&  On  tbe  otber  side  it  wen  |>noA  to  n^ 
wbnt  die  sdding  to  tbe  liqoor  nmre  lees  tban  )ris 
<»wiiwillw«k;  for  xbongh  tbe  lees  do  make  tbe 
iiqnar  tmbid,  yet  tbpy  n&ne  tbe  spirits,  l^te 
tbererove  a  Tossri  of  new  beer,  snd  take  snodier 
▼Msel  of  new  boot,  mid  isc^  die  oneTessed  from  ibe 
)ees,andpoor  tbe  lees  of  tbe  laoked  Teasel  ism 
die  narac^ed  "^^issdL  and  see  tbe  eSnAc  dttsin> 
sunoe  is  wfaaed  to  tbe  Mftmag  of  tbe  s^iiriis. 

M7,  T^ike  new  beeri,  and  pot  in  some  qnsadxy 
of  st^  beer  into  it,  and  aeewbeibcffit  will  not 
acmiknte  dx^  hlari^oatioiv,  by  openinfr  die  body 
of  die  beer,  and  mtring  die  grosser  pans,  >beieby 
ibey  may  fidl  -down  into  lees.  And  tbis  insSmMis 
again  is  Tefened  to  separation. 

2I0&  Tbe  longer  nudt  or  bwbs,  or  die  like^  am 
infbsed  in  liqnor,  tbe  moR  tbic^  and  troubled  tbe 
liqnur  is;  box  tbe  longer  tbey  be  deeorted  in  dm 
liqnor,  die  dearer  it  is.  TW  leason  is  ptmn* 
because  in  infbaion,  te  ls«|^  it  is,  tbe  gieavr 
is  tbe  part  of  tbe  gross  body  tbat  goedi  into  \ 
'  liqnnr:  bat  in  deooctton,  dioogb  mat  go*  -a 
'ffliitb,yet  iteitber  prngnbat  tbetop,  orsetd«b 
attbebottom.  And  tberefare  tbe  most  exact  wiy 
to  clarify  is,  first,  to  iirfbse,  and  d^n  to  take  off 
tbeliqnor  anddeooctit;  ssdwydoinbeer,  wbaeb 
bstb  mah  £rst  infosed  in  tbe  liquor,  and  is  afler- 
waids  boiled  witb  die  bop.  Tbis  also  is  lefened 
to  sepiTiTion- 

909.  Take  bet  embers,  and  pat  tbem  abent  « 
booile  filled  witb  new  beer,  almost  to  tbe  T«ffy 
nec^L;  let  tbe  botde  be  well  sto|^pfd»  lest  it  t^ 
out;  and  oontinas  it,  renewing  tbe  embers  «v«rf 
day,  by  tbs  ipscs  of  ten  days,  and  tben  oompaie 
it  witb  anotber  bocde  of  tbe  same  beer  set  by« 
Take  also  liaae  botb  ^nenobed  and  onquencbed, 
and  set  die  bodies  in  tbem  ««nt  supnu^^  T\iis 
instance  is  refened  botb  to  tbe  c?en  distribution, 
and  also  to  tbe  refining  of  tbe  spirito  by  beat. 

310.  Take  bocdes,  and  swing  tbem,  sr  cany 
dMm  in  a  wbeet-bairow  upon  rougb  ground  twkn 
in  a  day,  but  tben  you  may  not  fill  tbe  boales  full, 
but  kuve  some  air;  for  if  tbe  liquor  come  dose  to 
tbe  stopple,  it  cannot  play  nor  fiower :  and  wben 
you  bave  sbaken  tbem  wdl  eitber  way,  pour  tbe 
drink  into  anotber  bottle  stopped  dose  af^  tbe 
usual  mauner,  for  if  it  stay  witb  mucb  air  in  it, 
tbe  drink  will  pull ;  neitber  will  it  settle  so  pei^ 
luctly  in  sll  tbe  pans.  Let  it  stand  some  twenty- 
four  bours,  tben  lake  it,  and  put  it  again  into  a 
botde  witb  air, «« ut  supra  :^  and  tbenoe  into  a  bol> 
tie  atopped,  «*ut  supra  :^  and  so  lepeat  the  same 
operation  for  seven  ^ys.  Note,  tbat  in  tbe  empty* 
ingof  one  bottle  into  anotber,  you  most  do  it 
swifUylestdisdrinkpdl.  It  were  good  also  to  try 
it  in  a  bolde  widi  a  little  air  bdow  tbe  neck«  witbout 
smp^^ing.  Tliis  instanoe  is  refmed  to  die  even 
distribudon  and  rafininf  of  tbe  i^to  by  motion 
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311.  As  for  percolation  inward  and  outward, 
which  belongfeth  to  separation,  trial  would  be  made 
of  clarifying  hy  adhesion,  with  milk  put  into  new 
beer,  and  stirred  with  it:  for  it  may  ^e  that  the 
Iprosser  part  of  the  beer  will  desave  to  the  milk: 
the  doubt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  sever  well 
again ;  which  is  soon  tried.  And  it  is  usual  in 
olarifyingr  hippocras  to  put  in  milk;  whicti  after 
«evereth  and  carrieth  With  it  the  groeser  parts  of 
the  hippocras,  as  hath  been  said  elsewhere.  Also 
for  the  better  clarification  by  percoklioQ,  when 
they' tun  new  beer,  they  use  to  let  it  pass  Uirougfa 
a  strainer,  and  it  is  like  the  finer  the  strainer  is 
the  clearer  it  will  be. 

ExperimerUa  in  eo/mort  imuhing  tnaturtUioih  and 

the  aeeelerattng  ther&f.    Sndftnt^  touching  the 

maluration  and  quickening  cf  drinki*    And  ncxt^ 

Untehing  the  maturMion  offhUfs* 

The  accelerating  of  maturation  we  will  now  in^ 

quire  of.    And  of  maturation  itself.    It  is  of  three 

Batures.    The  mataration  of  fruits,  the  maturation 

of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  6fimposthumeto  and 

iloers.    This  last  we  refer  to  another  place,  where 

Ire  shall  handle  experiments  medicinal.    There 

|>Q.  also  other  maturations,  ^s  of  metals^  &c.  where* 

of  we  will  speak  as  occasion  senreth.    But  we 

will  begin  with  that  of  drinks,  because  it  hath 

such  affinity  with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

812.  For  the  maturation  of  drinks,  it  is 'wronght 
by  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together,  where- 
by they  digest  more  perfectly  the  grosser  parts: 
and  it  is  effected  partly  by  the  same  means  that 
clarification  is,  whereof  we  spake  before;  but  then 
note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the 
spirits  80  smooth,  as  they  become  doll,  and  the 
drink  dead,  which  ought  to  have  a  little  flowering. 
And  therefore  all  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat 

313.  We  see  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks 
{n  muste,  in  wine,  as  it  is  drunk,  and  in  vinegar. 
Whereof  muste  hath  not  the  spirits  well  congre- 
gated ;  wine  hath  them  well  united,  so  as  they  make 
the  parts  somewhat  more  oily;  vinegar  hath  them 
congregated,  but  more  Jejune,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity,  the  greatest  and  finest  spirit  and  part 
being  exhaled :  for  we  see  vinegar  is  made  by  set- 
ting the  vessel  of  wine  against  the  hot  sun;  and 
therefore  vinegar  will  not  bum ;  for  that  much  of 
the  finer  parts  is  exhaled. 

314.  The  refreshing  and  quickening  of  drink 
palled  or  dead,  is  by  enforcing  the  motion  of  the 
spirit :  so  we  see  that  open  weather  relaxeth  the 
spirit,  and  maketh  it  more  lively  in  motion.  We 
see  also  bottling  of  beer  or  ale,  while  it  is  new 
and  full  of  spirit,  so  that  it  spirteth  when  the  stop- 
ple is  taken  forth,  maketh  the  drink  more  quick 
and  windy.  A  pan  of  coals  in  the  cellar  doth 
likewise  good,  and  maketh  the  drink  work  again. 
New  drink  put  to  drink  that  is  dead  provoketh  it 
to  wotk  again :  nay,  which  is  more,  as  some 
afflrm,  a  brewing  of  new  beer  set  4>y  old  beer 


I  maketh  it  work  again.  It  were  good  also  to  eiH 
force  the  spirits  by  some  mixtures  that  may  excite 
and  quicken  them ;  as  by  putting  into  the  bottles, 
nitre,  chalk,  lime,  &o.  We  see  cream  is  matnved. 
and  made  to  rise  move  speedily  by  putting  in  cold 
water;  whioh,  as  it  seemeth,  gettsth  down,  the 
whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  c£ 
drink  well  stopped,  either  in  dry  earth  a  good 
depth;  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  water; 
and  best  of  all,  the  hanging  of  them  in  a  de&p  weil 
somewhat  above  the  water  for  some  fortnight's 
space,  is  an  excellent  means  of  making  drink  freak 
and  quick ;  for  the  cold  doth  not  cause  anyexhal* 
ing  of  the  spirits  at  all,  as  heat  doth,  though  itrari- 
fieth  the  rest  that  remain ;  but  co^d  mSketh  the 
spirits  vigorous,  and  irritatetfa  them,  whereby  they 
incorporate  the  parts  of  the  liquor  perfectly. 

316;  As  for  the  maturation  of  fruits,  it  is  wrought 
by  the  calling  forth  of  the  spirits.of  the  body  tnit- 
ward,and  so  spreading  them  more  smoothly :  and 
likewise  by  digesting  in  some  degree  the  grosser 
parts ;  and  this  is  efiTected  by  heat,  motion,  attrae- 
tion,  and  i>y  a  rudiment  of  putrefaction;  for  the 
inception  of  putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  maturation. 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  straw, 
in  hay,  in  floui^,  in  chalk,  in  lime;  covered  over 
with  onions,  covered  over  witli  crabs,  closed  up 
in  wax,  shut  in  a  box,  &c.  There  was  also  an 
apple  hanged  up  in  smoke,  of  all  which. the  expe* 
riment  sorted  in  this  manner. 

318.  After  a  month's  space,  the  apple  enclosed 
in  wax  was  as  green  and  fresh  as  at  the  first  pat- 
ting in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  all  exclusion  of  open  air,  whioh 
is  ever  predatory,  maintaineth  the  body  in  its  first 
freshness  and  moisture;  but  the  inconvenience 
is,  that  it  tasteth  a  little  of  the  wax :  whioh  I  sup- 
pose, in  a  pomegranate,  or  some  suchthic^-coated 
frait,  it  would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  smoke  turned 
like  an  old  mellow  apple,  wrinkled,  dry,  soft, 
sweet,  yellow  within.  The  cause  is,  for  that  such 
a  degree  of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor 
scorch,  (for  we  see  that  in  a  greater  heat,  a  roast 
apple  sc^neth  and  melteth ;  and  pigs'  feet,  made 
of  quarters  of  wardens,  scorch  and  have  a  skin  of 
cole,)  doth  mellow,  and  not  adure:  the  smoke 
also  maketh  the  apple,  as  it  were,  sprinkled  with 
soot,  which  helpeth  to  mature.  We  see  that  in 
drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and  re^ 
moving  of  them  often  as  they  begin  to  sweat,  there 
is  a  like  operation;  but  that  is  with  a  far  mo^  in* 
tense  degree  of  heat. 

330.  The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  ashes 
were  well  matured,  as  appeared  both  in  their  yel- 
lowness and  sweetness.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
that  degree  of  heat  which  48  in  lime  and  ashes,  be- 
ing a  smothering  heat,  is  of  all  the  rest  most  pro- 
per, for  it  doth  neither  Ihjuefy  nor  arefy,  and  that 
is  true  mataration.    Note,  thai  the  taste  of  those 
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wfffieM  WIS  good,  ftsd  iherefan  it  is  Ibe  exfm- 
aent  ftlest  for  ase. 

ISK  Tbe  spples  coTsred  widi  cubs  and  onioiiB 
«ws  likewise  well  matnred.  Tbe  eaase  is,  not 
waj  best;  but  for  thmt  the  enbs  sad  tbs  ODums 
dimw  forth  the  spirits  of  the  spple,  sad  spiesi 
them  equsll J  throoghout  the  body,  whioh  Iskelh 
siwsy  bsidiiess.  So  we  see  one  vppXe  ripeaeth 
SfsSast  another.  And  tbeiefafe  in  maldnif  of  oi^ 
der  ^ktj  tan  the  iqiples  fiist  upon  a  heap.  So 
one  doster  of  giapes  thst  toncheth  another  whilst 
ttfraweth,ripeneth&ster;  ^botniseontnibotram 
coins  matoiescit.*' 

I9S.  Tbe  iqiplss  in  bay  and  tbe  stmw  ripened 
npparently,  thoogh  not  so  mnch  as  the  other;  hat 
tibe  apple  in  the  stcaw  more.  The  canse  is,  format 
the  hwyand  straw  have  a  Tery  low  degree  of  heat, 
bat  yet  eloee  and  smothering,  snd  whieh  drieth  not. 

3S3.  The  spple  in  the  close  box  was  ripened 
also:  the  caose  is,  for  that  all  air  kept  elose  hath 
a  degree  of  warmth;  as  we  see  in  wool,  for, 
plnsh,  dtc.  Note,  that  all  of  these  wers  oompared 
with  another  apple  of  the  same  kind  that  lay  of 
itsdf;  and  In  comparison  of  that  were  mors  sweet 
and  mofe  ydlow,  and  so  appeared  to  be  more  ripe. 

324.  Take  an  apple  or  pear,  or  other  like  froit, 
and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard :  we  see  in  common 
sxperieooe,  that  tbe  rollfaig  doth  soften  and  sweeten 
tbe  fnrit  presently;  which  is  nothing  hot  the 
smooth  ditftribntion  of  the  spirits  into  the  parts; 
lor  thenneqosl  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh 
tfas  harshness :  but  this  hard  rolling  is  between 
eooeoetion  and  a  simple  maturation  ;  therefore,  if 
yon  shoold  roll  them  but  gently,  perhaps  twice  a 
day,  end  continue  it  some  seren  days,  it  is  like 
they  wonld  matnie  mote  i&nely,  and  like  unto  the 
natnal  mntniation. 

326.  Tkke  an  apple,  and  out  out  a  piece  of  the 
top,  and  corer  it,  to  see  whether  that  solution  of 
eoBtiauity  will  not  hasten  a  maturation :  we  aee 
that  where  n  wasp,  or  a  fly,  or  a  worm  hath  bitten, 
in  a  gnpe,  or  any  fruit,  it  will  sweeten  hastily. 

326.  Tdce  an  apple,  te.,  and  prick  it  with  a 
pin  full  of  boles,  not  deep,  and  smear  it  a  little 
with  aaek,  or  cinnamon  water,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
crery  4ay  for  ten  days,  to  see  if  the  Tirtnal  heat 
of  the  wine  or  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it. 

In  these  trials  also,  as  was  used  in  the  first,  set 
another  of  the  same  fruits  by  to  compare  them, 
and  try  them  by  their  yellowness  and  by  their 


Experimeni  aoiitary  touMng  the  making  cf  goid. 
Hie  wortd  hadi  been  mnch  abused  by  the 
opinion  of  making  of  gold:  the  work  itself  I 
Judge  to  be  possible;  but  the  means  hitherto 
propoonded  to  effect  it  are,  in  the  practice,  full  of 
error  and  imposture,  and  in  the  theory,  full  of 
unsound  imagrinations.  For  to  say,  that  natnrs 
hath  an  intention  to  make  all  metals  gold ;  snd 
tbst,  if  she  were  deliTered  firon  impediments, 
Vol.  IL— 7 


she  woald  psffoim  b«r  own  wetk;  and  t&at,  i^ 
the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of  metsls 
were  cured,  they  would  become  gold;  and  that  n 
little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  work  of 
projection,  will  torn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  into 
g(dd  by  multiplying:  all  these  are  but  dreams; 
and  soars  many  other  grounds  of  alcbymy.  And 
to  help  the  matter,  the  aldiymists  call  in  likewise 
msny  TanitiBS  cot  of  astrology,  natural  magic, 
superstitious  interpretations  of  Scriptures,  auri» 
cular  traditions,  feigned  tsstimonies  of  ancient 
authors,  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  othe^ 
side,  they  have  brought  to  light  net  a  few  profit- 
able experiments,  and  thereby  made  the  world 
some  amends.  But  we,  when  we  shall  come  to 
handle  the  version  and  transmutation  of  bodies, 
snd  the  experiments  concerning  metals  and 
minerals,  will  lay  open  the  tnte  ways  and  pa^* 
sages  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this  great 
efifecu  And  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chineee, 
who  despair  of  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon 
the  nmking  of  ailver:  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  gold>  wMtb  is  the  most 
ponderous  and  matariate  amongst  metals,  of  other 
metals  less  ponderous  and  less  materiate,  than 
M  via  versa,*'  to  make  silver  of  lend  or  quicksilver, 
both  Irhich  are  more  ponderous  than  silver:  so 
that  they  need  rather  a  fiirther  degree  of  fixation 
than  any  condensation.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
occasion  of  handling  the  axioms  tonehing  mstn- 
ration,  we  will  direct  a  trial  touching  the  maturing 
of  metals,  and  thereby  tnrnilig  some  of  them  into 
gold:  for  we  conceive  indeed,  that  a  perfect  good 
concoction,  or  digestion,  or  matnration  of  some 
metals,  will  produce  gold.  And  heieby,  we  call 
to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutebnmn,  that  had 
wtougfat  himself  into  the  belief  of  a  great  person, 
by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold :  whose 
disoourse  wss,  that  gold  might  be  made ;  but  that 
the  alcfaymisls  over-fir^  the  Work:  for,  be  said, 
the  making  of  gold  did  require  a  very  temperato 
heat,  as  being  in  nature  a  subterrany  work,  where 
litde  heat  cometh ;  bat  yet  more  to  the  making  of 
gold  than  of  any  other  metal  \  and  therefore  that 
he  wonld  do  it  with  a  great  lamp  that  should  carry 
a  temperate  and  equal  heat;  and  that  it  waa  the 
work  of  many  months.  The  device  of  the  lamp 
was  folly;  but  the  over-firing  now  need,  and  the 
equal  beat  to  be  required,  and  the  making  it  n 
work  of  soms  good  time,  sre  no  ill  disoourees. 

We  resort  thmfore  to  our  axioms  of  maturarion, 
in  efiect  touched  before.  The  first  is,  that  there  bn 
used  a  temperate  heat;  for  they  are  ever  temperets 
heats  that  digest  and  mature :  wherein  we  mean 
tempemte  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject; 
for  that  may  bo  temperate  to  flrulti  and  liquors, 
whkh  will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  Tbe 
second  is,  that  the  spirits  of  the  metal  be  quick- 
ened, and  the  tangible  parte  opened :  for  without 
those  two  operetions,  tfas  spirit  of  the  metal 
wroQght  upon  win  not  be  sbls  to  digest  tbe  partK 
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The  third  is,  that  the  spirit^  do  spread  tbemselyes 
even,  and  move  not  sobsultorily,  for  thatwill  make 
the  parts  close  and  pliant.  And  this  requireth  a 
heat  that  ddth  not  rise  and  fall,  but  continue  as 
equal  as  may  be.  The  fourth  is,  that  no  part  of 
the  spirit  be  omitted  but  detained :  ibr  if  there  be 
emission  of  spirit,  the  body  of.  the  metal  will  be 
hard  ^and  churlish.  And  this  will  be  peirformed, 
partly  by  the  teo^r  of  the  fire,  and  partly  by  the 
closeness  of  the  vessel.  '  The  fifth  is,  thai  there 
be  choice  made  of  the  likeliest  and  best  prepared 
metal  for  the  rersion,  for  that  will  facilitate  the 
work.  The  sixth  is,  that  you  give  time  enough 
for  the  work ;  not  to  prolong  hopes,  as  the  alchy- 
mists  do,  but  indeed  to  give  nature  a  convenient 
space  to  work  in.  These  pnnciples  are  most 
certain  and  true ;  we  will  now  deriye  a  direction 
of.  trial  out  of  them,  which  may,  perhaps  by 
fur^er  meditation,  be'  improved. 
337.  Let  there  be  a  small  furnace  made  of  a 
,  temperate  heat;  let  the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep 
the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no.  more;  for 
that  above  all  importeth  to  the  work.'  For  the 
material,  take  silver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in 
nature  symbolizeth  mostwith  gold ;  put  in  also 
with  the  silver,  a  tenth  part  of  quicksilver,  and  a 
twelfth  part  fif  nitre,  by  weight;  both  these  to 
quicken  and  open  the  body  of  the  metal ;  and  so 
let  the  work  be  continued  by  the  space  of  six 
months  at  the  least.  I  wish  also,  that  there  be 
at  some  times  an  injection  of  some  oiled  substance, 
suph  as  they  use  in  the  recovering  of  gold*  which 
by  vexing  with  separations  hath-been  made  churl- 
ish ;  and  this  is  to  lay  the  parts  more  close  and 
smooth,  whioh  is  the  main  work.  For  gold,  as 
we  see,  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest 
of  metals ;  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and 
tensiblc.  Note,  that  to  think  to  make  gold  of 
quicksilver,  because  it  is  the  heaviest,  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  hoped ;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure 
the  manage  of  the  fire.  Next  to  silver,  I  think 
copper  were  fittest  to  be  the  material. 

Exptrimtnt  wUtary  touching  the  nature  of  gold, 
328.  Gold  hath  these  natures;  greatness  of 
weijght,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or 
softnese,  immunity  from  rust,  colour  or  tincture 
of  yellow.^  ThereJFbre  the  sure  way,  though  roost 
about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearBed,  and  the  axioms 
concerning  the  same.  -  For  if  a  man  can  make  a 
metal  tliat  hath  all  these  properties,  let  men  dis- 
pute whether  it  be  gold  or  no. 

Experimenia  in  contort  touching  the  inducing  and 
accelerating  of  putrrfaciion^ 
The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction 
18  a  subject  of  very  universal  inquiry :  for  corrup* 
tion  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation:  and  they  two 
ase  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries;  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death.    Potieftction  is  the  work 


of  the  spirits  of  bodies,  which  ever  are  unquiet  to 
get  forth  and  congregate  with  the  air,  and  to  enjoy 
the  sunbc^ams.  The  getting  forth,  or  spreading  of 
the  spirits,  which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth,  hatfa 
five  differing  operations.  If  the  spirits  be  de- 
tained within  the  body,  and  move  more*violently, 
there  followeth  colliquation,  as  in  metals,  &c,  1£ 
more  mildly,  theie  followeth  digestion  or  mature* 
tbn,  as  in  drinks  and  fruits.  If  the  spirits  be  not 
merely  detained,  but  protrude  a  little,  and  ihal 
motion  be  confused  and  inordinate^  there  followeth 
putrefaction ;  which  ever  dissolveth  the  consist- 
ence of  the  body  into  much  inequality,  as  in  flesh* 
rotten  fruits,  shining  wood,  &c.,  and  also  m  the 
rust  of  metals.  But  if  that  motion  be  in  a  certain 
order,  there  followeth  vivificatioa  and  figuration ; 
as  both  in  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction, 
and  in  living  creatures  perfect.  But  if  the  spirit^ 
issue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth  desiccation, 
induration,  consumption,  &c.,  as  in  brick,  evapo* 
ration  of  bodies  liquid,  &c. 

329i  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  pntrs^ 
faction,  are,  first,  by  adding  some  crude  or  watery 
moisture;  as  in  wetting  of  any  flesh,  fruit,  wood, 
with  water,  &c.^  for  contrariwise  unctuous  and 
oily  substances  preserve. 

330.  The  second  is  by  invitation  or  excitation: 
as  when  a  rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple 
that  is  sound ;  or  when  dung,  which  is  a  substanee 
already  putrefied,  is  added  to  other  bodies.  And 
this  is  also  notably  seen  in  churchyards,  where 
they  bury  much,  where  the  earth  will  consume 
the  corpse  in  far  shorter  time  than  other  earth  will. 

331.  The  third  is  by  closeness  and  stopping, 
which  detaineth  the  spirits  in  prison  more  than 
they  would ;  and  thereby  irritateth  them  to  seek 
issue;  as  in  com  and  clothes,  which  wax  musty; 

^nd  therefore  open  air,  which  they  call  **  aer  per- 
flabilis,''  doth  preserve :  and  this  doth  appear  more 
evidently  in  agues,  which  come,  most  of  them, 
of  obstructions,  and  penning  the  humours  which 
thereupon  putrefy. 

333.  The  fourth  is  by  solution  of  continuity; 
as  we  see  an  apple  will  rot  sooner  if  it  be  cut  or 
pierced ;  and  so  will  wood,  &c.  And  so  the  flesh 
of  creatures  alive,  where  they  have  received  any 
wound. 

333.  The  fiflh  is  either  by  the  exhaling  or  by 
the  driving  back  of  the  principal  spirits  which 
preserve  the  consistence  of  the  body;  so  that 
when  their  government  is  dissolved,  every  part 
retumeth  to  his  nature  or  horacgeny.  And  this 
appeareth  in  urine  and  blood  when  they  cool,  and 
thereby  break :  it  appeareth  also  in  the  gangrehe, 
or  mortification  of  flesh,  either  by  opiates  or  by 
intense  colds.  I  conceive  also  the  same  effect  is 
in  pestilences:  for  that  the  maligniiy  of  the  in- 
fecting vapour  danceth  the  principal  spirits,  and 
maketh  them  fly  and  leave  their  regiment;  and 
then  the  humours,  flesh,  and  secondary  spirits,  do 
dissolve  and  break,  as  in  an  anarchy. 
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334.  The  sixth  is,  when  a  foreign  spirit,  stronger 
snd  more  eager  than  the  spirit  of  the  hody,  enter- 
eth  the  body,  as  in  the  sting:ing  of  serpents. 
And  this  is  the  cause  generally,  that  upon  all 
poisons  (blloweth  swelling:  and  we  see  swelling 
fblloweth  also  when  the  spirits  of  the  body  itself 
congregate  too  much,  as  upon  blows  and  braises ; 
or  when  they  are  pent  in  too  much,  as  in  swelling 
upon  oold.  And  we  see  also,  that  the  spirits 
coming  of  putrefaction  of  humours  in  agues,  &c., 
whioh  may  be  counted  as  foreign  spirits,  though 
they  be  bred  within  the  body,  do  extinguish  and 
suffocate  the  natural  spirits  and  heat. 

335.  The  serenth  is  by  such  a  weak  degree  of 
heat  as  setteth  the  spirits  in  a  little  motion,  but 
is  not  able  either  to  digest  the  parts,  or  to  issue 
the  spirits ;  as  is  seen  in  flesh  kept  in  a  room 
that  is  not  eool ;  whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder 
it  will  keep  longer.  And  we  see  that  yivification, 
whereof  putrefaction  is  the  bastard  brother,  is 
affected  by  such  soft  heats;  as  the  hatching  of 
eggs,  the  heat  of  the  womb,  &c. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releasing  of  the 
sfMrits,  which  before  were  close  kept  by  the  solid- 
ness  of  their  corerture,  and  thereby  their  appetite 
of  issuing  checked;  as  in  the  artificial  rusts 
induced  by  strong  waters  in  iron,  lead,  &c.,  and 
therefore  wetting  hasteneth  rust  or  putrefaction 
of  any  thing,  becanse  it  softeneth  the  crust  for 
the  spirits  to  eome  forth. 

337.  The -ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat 
and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry ;  as  we  see  in  the  mould- 
ing of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun ;  and  in  the  more 
hasty  rotting  of  wood  that  is  sometimes  wet, 
sometimes  dry. 

338.  The  tenth  is  by  time,  and  the  work  and 
procedure  of  the  spirits  themselves,  which  cannot 
keep  their  station;  especially  if  they  be  left  to 
themselves,  and  there  be  no  agitation  or  local 
motion.  As  we  see  in  com  not  stirred,  and  men's 
bodies  not  exercised. 

339.  All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction; 
as  the  moulds  of  pies  and  flesh;  the  moulds  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  moulds  afterwards 
turn  into  worms,  or  more  odious  putrefactions; 
and  therefore  commonly  prove  to  be  of  ill  odour. 
And  if  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy 
totally,  it  will  .oast  up  a  mother  in  the  top,  as  the 
mothere  of  distilled  waters. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and 
trees.  But  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  radiment 
of  germination,  to  which  we  refer  it. 

Experimenis  in  consort  touching  prohibiting  and 
preventing  puirefaelion. 
It  is  an  inquiry  of  excellent  use  to  inquire  of 
the  means  of  preventing  or  staying  putrefaction ; 
for  therein  consisteth  the  means  of  conservation 
of  bodies :  for  bodies  have  two  kinds  of  dissolu- 
tions; the  one  by  consumption  and  desiccation, 
the  other  by  putrefaction.    But  as  for  the  putre- 


factions of  the  bodies  of  men  and  living  creatures/ 
as  in  agues,  worms,  consumptions  of  the  lungs, 
impos^mes,  and  ulcere  both  inwards  and  out- 
wuds,  they  are  a  great  part  of  physic  and  surgery ; 
and  therefore  we  will  reserve  the  inquiry  of  them 
to  the  proper  place,  where  we  shall  handle  medi- 
cinal experiments  of  all  sorts.  Of  the  rest  we 
will  now  enter  into  an  inquiry:  wherein  much 
light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  hath  been 
said  of  the  means  to  induce  or  accelerate  putre- 
faction :  for  that  which  caused  putrefaction  doth 
prevent  and  avoid  putrefaction. 

341.  The  fint  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking 
putrefaction  is  cold :  for  so  we  see  that  meat  and 
drink  will  last  longer  onputrefied,  or  unsoured,  in 
winter  than  in  summer :  and  we  see  that  flowers 
and  fruits,  put  in  conservatories  of  snoW,  keep 
fresh.  And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the 
spirits,  and  constipation  of  the  tangible  parts. 

349.  The  second  is  astriction:  for  astriction 
prohibiteth  dissolution ;  as  we  see  generally  in 
medicines,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do 
inhibit  putrefaction :  and  by  the  same  reason  of 
astringency,  some  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
will  keep  fresh  water  long  from  putrefying.  And 
this  astriction  is  in  a  substance  that  hath  a  virtual 
oeld ;  and  it  worketh  partly  by  the  same  means 
that  cold  doth. 

343.  The  third  is  the  excluding  of  the  air;  and 
again,  the  exposing  to  the  air :  for  these  contraries, 
as  it  Cometh  often  to  pass,  work  the  same  effect, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
So  we  see,  that  beer  or  wine,  in  bottles  close 
stopped,  last  long :  that  the  gamere  under  ground 
keep  com  longer  than  those  above  ground ;  and 
that  firuit  closed  in  wax  keepeth  fresh ;  and  like- 
wise bodies  put  in  honey  and  flour  keep  more 
fresh:  and  liquortf,  drinks,  and  juices,  with  a 
little  oil  cast  on  the  top,  keep  fresh.  Contrariwise, 
we  see  that  cloth  and  apparel  not  aired  do  breed 
moths  and  mould ;  and  the  divereity  is,  that  in 
bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  doth  good ;  as  in  drinks  and  com :  but 
in  bodies  that  need  emission  of  spirits  to  discharge 
some  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  it  doth  hurt, 
for  they  require  airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion  and  stirring;  for 
putrefaction  asketh  rest :  for  the  subtile  motion 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation:  and  all  local  motion  keepeth  bodies- 
integral,  and  their  parts  together;  as  we  see  that 
turning  over  of  com  in  a  gamer,  or  lotting  it  run 
like  an  hour-glass,  from  an  upper-room  into  a 
lower,  doth  keep  it  sweet :  and  running  watera  pu- 
trefy not;  and  in  men's  bodies,  exereisehindureih 
putrefaction;  and  contrariwise,  rest  and  want  oi 
motion,  or  stoppings,  whereby  the  run  of  humoura, 
or  tho  motion  of  perspiration,  is  stayed  furthei 
putrefaction ;  as  we  partly  touched  a  little  befoio. 

345.  The  fifth  is  the  breathing  forth  of  liie  ad 
vontitious  moistoro  in  bodies;  for  ns  wctttoK 
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doth  hatfen  pntifefactioD,  so  eonTeident  drying, 
wl^rebj  the  more  radical  moisture  is  only  kq>t 
in,  putteth  back  putTefaotion ;  so  we  see  that 
herbs  and  flowers,  if  th^  be  dried  in  the  shade, 
or  dried  in  the  hot  son  for  a  small  time,  keep  best. 
For  the  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitioas 
moisture  doth  betray  the  radical,  moisture,  and 
earrieth  it  out  for  company, 

346.  The  sixth  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
spirits  of  bodies :  for  as  a  great  heat  keepeth 
bodies  from  putrefaction,  but  a  tepid  heat  inclineth. 
them  to  putrefaction ;  so  a  sttong  spirit  lilcewise 
preserveth,  and  a  weak  or  faint  spirit  disposeth  to 
corruption.  So  we  find  that  salt  water  comipteth 
not  so  soon  as  fresh:  and  salting  of  oysters,  and 
powdering  of  meat,  keepeth  them  from  putrefac- 
tion. It  would  be  tried  also  whether  chalk  put 
into  water,  or  drink,  doth  not  preserve  it  fit>m 
putrefying  or  speedy  souring.  So  we  see  that 
strong  beer  will  last  longer  than  small ;  and  all 
things  that  ^  arc  hot  and  aromatical  do  help  to 
presenre  liquors,  or  powders,  &c,  which  they  do 
as  .well  by  strengthening  the  spirits  as  by  soak- 
ing out  the  loose  moisture. 

347.  The  seventh  Is  separation  of  the  cruder 
parts,  and  thereby  riiaking  the  body  more  equal; 
for  all  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy;  and 
watery  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than 
oily.  So  we  see  distilled  waters  will  last  longer 
than  raw  waters;  and  things  that  have  passed 
the  fire  do  last  longer  than  those  that  have  not 
passed  the  fixe,  as  dried  pears,  &c. 

348.  The  eighth  is  the  drawing  forth  continually 
of  that  part  where  the  putrefaction  beginneth; 
which  is,  commonly,  the  loose  and  watery  moist- 
ure ;  not  only  for  the  reason  before  given,  that  it 
provoketh  the  radical  moisture  to  come  forth  with 
it;  but  because  being  detained  in  the  body,  the 
putrefaction  taking  hold  of  it,  infecteth  the  rest : 
as  we  see  in  the  embalming  of  dead  bodies ;  and 
the  same  reason  is  of  preserving  herbs,  or  fruits^ 
or  flowers,  in  bran  or  meal. 

•  349.  The  ninth  is  the  commixture  of  any  thing 
that  is  more  oily  or  sweet:  for  such  bodies  are 
least  ^  apt  to  putrefy,  the  air  worketh  little  upon 
them,  and  they  not  putrefying,  preserve  the  rest. 
And  therefore  we  see  syrups  and  ointments  will 
last  longer  than  juices. 

350.  The  tenth  is  the  comminture  of  somewhat 
that  is  diy ;  for  putrefaction  beginneth  first  from 
the  spirits  and  then  from  the  moisture ;  and  that 
that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrefy:  and  therefore 
smoke  preserveth  flesh ;  as  we  see  in  bacon  and 
neats'  tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  &c. 

351.  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
blown  airs  do  preserve  bodies  longer  than  other 
airs,  seemeth  to  me  probable ;  for  that  tiie  blown 
airs,  being  overcharged  and  compressed,  will 
bardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing,  but 
rather  repulse  it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder, 
wki^rdnto  flesh  was  put,  and  likewise  a  flower, 


and  it  sorted  not :  for^ry  bladders  will  not  blow : 
and  new  bladders  rathoi^  further  putrefaction :  the 
way  were  therefore  to  blow  strongly  with  n  pair 
of  bellows  inU>  a  hogshead,  putting  into  the 
hogshead,  before,  that  which  you  would  have 
preserved;  and  in  the  instant  that  you  withdrew 
the  bdlows,  stop  the  hole  elose. 

Experiment  eoUtary  iouehifig  wood  ahining  in  <4s 
dark. 
353.  The  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  ia 
the  dark,  we  have  diligently  driven  and  pursued : 
the  rather,  for  that  of  all  things  that  give  light 
here  below,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  hath  least 
apparent  motion.  Fitean^  flame  are  in  continual 
expense ;  sugar  shineth  only  while  it  is  in  scrap- 
ing; and  saltwater  while  it  is  in  dashing;  glow? 
.worms  have  their  shining  while  they  live,  or  a 
little  after ;  only  scales  of  fishes  putrefied  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  shining  wood :  and  it 
is  true,  that  all  putrefaction  hath  with  it  aninwaid 
motion,  as  well  as  fire  or  light*  The  trial  sorted 
thus:'!.  The  shining  is  in  some  pieces  more 
bright,  in  some  more  dim ;  but  the  most  bright 
of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the  light  of  a  glow-wonm 
2.  The  woods  that  hate  been  tried  to  shine,  are 
chiefly  sallow  and  willow ;  also  the  ash  and  hack  ; 
It  may  be  it  holdeth  in  others.  3.  Both  root  and 
bodies  do  shine,  but  the  roots  better.  4.  The 
ooloar  of  the  shining  part,  by  day-light,  is  in  som^ 
pieces  white,  in  some  pieces  inclining  to  red ; 
which  in  the  country  they  call  the  white  and  red 
garret.  5.  The  part  that  shineth  is,  for  the  meat 
part,  somewhat  soft,  and  moist  to  feel  to,  but  some 
was  found  to  be  firm  and  hard,  so  as  it  might  be 
figured  into  a  cross,  or  into' beads,  ^c«  But  you 
mast  not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like,  in 
any  thing  that  is  lightsome ;  for.  even  a  face  in 
iron  red-hot  will  not  be  seen,  the  light  confound- 
ing the  small  diflerenees  of  lightsome  and  dark* 
some,  which  show  the  figure.  6.  There  was  tha 
shining  part  pared  off,  till  you  came  to  that  that 
did  not  shine ;  but  within  two  days  the  part  con- 
tiguous began  also  to  shine,  being  laid  abroad  in 
the  dew :  so  as  it  seemeth  the  putrefaction  spread- 
eth.  7.  There  was  other  dead  wood  of  like  kind 
that  was  laid  abroad,  which  shined  not  at  the  firet; 
but  after  a  night's  lying  abroad  began  to  shine* 
8.  Theria  was  other  wood  that  did  first  shine; 
and  being  laid  dry  in  the  house,  within  five  or 
six  days  lost  the  shining ;  and  laid  abroad  again, 
recovered  the  shining.  9.  Shining  woods  being 
laid  in  a  dfy  room,  within  a  seven-night  lose  their 
shining ;  but  being  laid  in  a  cellar,  or  dark  room, 
keeps  the  shining.  10.  The  boring  of  holes  in 
that  kind  of  wood,  and*  then  laying  it  abroad, 
seemeth  'to  conduce  to  make  it  shine :  the  cause 
is,  for  that  all  solution  of  continuity  doth  help  en 
putrefaction,  as  was  touched  before.  11.  No 
wood  hath  been  yet  tried  to  shine,  that  was  cut 
down  ahve,  but  such  as  was  rotted  both  in  stock 
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and  root  while  it  grew.  1!^.  Part  of  the  wood 
that  shined  was  steeped  in  oil,  and  retained  the 
riiining  a  fortnigrht.  13.  The  like  succeeded  in 
some  steeped  in  wal^r,  and  much  better.  14. 
How  long  the  shining  will  continue,  if  the  wood 
be  laid  abroad  oTery  night,  and  taken  in  and 
sprinkled  with  water  in  the  day,  is  not  yet  tried. 
t5.  TVial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad  in  frosty 
weather,  which  hurt  it  not  16.  There'  was  a 
great  piece  of  a  root  which  did  shine,  and  the 
riiining  part  was  cut  off  till  no  more  shined ;  yet 
after  two  nights,  though  it  were  kept  in  a  dxy 
room»  it  got  a  shining. 

BxperimefU  tolitary  touching  the  aeeekration  rf 
birth. 

353.  The  bringing  forth  of  living  creatures  may 
b^  accelerated  in  two  respects :  the  one,  if  the  em- 
bryo ripeneth  and  pcrfecteth  sooner :  the  other,  if 
there  be  some  cause  from  the  mother^s  body,  of 
expulsion  or  putting  it  down :  whereof  the  former 
is  good,  and  argueth  strength;  the  latter  is  ill, 
and  Cometh  by  accident  or  disease.  And  therefore 
the  ancient  obsenration  is  true,  that  the  child  bom 
in  the  seventh  month  doth  commonly  well ;  but 
bom  in  the  eighth  month,  doth  for  the  most  part 
die.  But  the  cause  assigned  is  fabulous;  which 
is,  that  in  the  eighth  month  should  be  the  return 
of  the  reign  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  as  they 
•ay,  is  a  planet  malign;  whereas  in  the  seventh 
is  the  reign  of  the  moon,  which  is  a  planet  propi- 
tious. But  the  tme  cause  is,  for  that  where  there' 
is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordinary  time,  it 
is  the  lustiness  of  the  child ;  but  when  it  is  less, 
it  is  some  indbposition  of  the  mother. 

ExperimerU  aolitary  touching  the  aeeekration  of 
growth  and  ttature, 

354.  To  accelerate  growth  or  stature,  it  must 
proceed  eithec  from  the  plenty  of  the  nourishment. 
Of  from  the  nature  of  the  nourishment,  or  from  the 
quickening  and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat.  For 
die  first  excess  of  nourishment  is  hurtful;  for  it 
maketh  the  child  corpulent;  and  growing  in 
breadth  rather  than  in  height.  And  you  may  take 
an  experiment  from  plants,  which  if  they  spread 
mach  are  seldom,  tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the 
DOQiishment;  first,  it  may  not  be  too  dry,  and 
therefore  children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax  more 
tall,  than  where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and 
ilesh.  There  is  also  a  received  tale,  that  boiling 
of  daisy  roots  in  milk,  which  it  is  certain  are  great 
driers,  will  make  dogs  little.  But  so  much  is 
trae,  that  an  over-dry  nourishment  in  childhood 
putteth  back  stature.  Secondly,  the  iM>urishment 
must  be  of  ap  openbg  nature,  for  that  attenuateth 
the  juice,  and  furthcreth  the  motion  of  the  spirits 
upwards.  Neither  is  it  without  cause,  that  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  nurture  of  the  Persian  children,  doth  so 
much  commend  their  feeding  upon  cardamon, 
which,  he  saith,  made  them  grow  better,  and  be 


of  a  more  active  habit  Cardamon  is  in  Latin 
*<  nasturtium,'^  and  wiUi  us  water-cresses ;  which, 
it  is  certain,  is  an  herb  that,  whilst  it  is  young, 
is  friendly  to  life.  As  for  the  quickening  of 
natural  heat,  it  must  be  done  chiefly  with  exercise  i 
and  therefore  no  doubt  much  going  to  school, 
where  they  sit  so  much,  hindereth  the  growth  of 
children ;  whereas  country  people  that  go  not  to 
school  are  commonly  of  better  stature.  And 
again  men  must  beware  how  they  give  children 
any  thing  that  is  cold  in  operation,  for  even  long 
sucking  doth  hinder  both  wit  and  stature,  lliis 
hath  been  tried,  that  a  whelp  that  hath  been  fed 
with  nitre  in  milk  hath  become  very  little,  hot 
extreme  lively:  for  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  cold. 
And  though  it  be  an  excellent  iiiedicine  in  strength 
of  years  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is  in  child- 
ren and  young  creatures  an  enemy  to  growth : 
and  all  for  the  same  reason,  for  heat  is  requisite 
to  growth ;  but  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle 
age,  heat  consumedi  the  spirits,  which  the  coldness 
of  the  spirit  of  nitre  doth  help  to  condense  and 
correct 

Experimenie  in  eoneort  touching  sulphur  and  mer» 
cury,  two  of  Paraeebu9*s  prinetplee. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things,  you  may 
term  them  by  several  names ;  sulphurous  and  mer- 
curial, which  are  the  chymists'  words,  for  as  for 
their  <*  sal,''  which  is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  other  two ;  inflammable  and  not  in- 
flamable ;  mature  and  crude,  oily  and  watery.  F^or 
we  see  that  in  subterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers 
of  their  tribes^  brimstone  and  mercury ;  in  vegeta^ 
bles  and  living  creatures  there  is  water  and  oil : 
in  the  inferior  order  of  pneVimaticals  there  is  air 
and  flame,  and  in  the  superior  there  is  the  body 
of  the  star  and  the  pure  sky.  And  these  pairs, 
though  they  be  unlike  in  the  primitive  diflerences 
of  matter,  yet  they  seem  to  have  many  consents : 
for  mercury  and  sulphur  are  principal  materials 
of  naetals ;  water  and  oil  are  principal  materials 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  seem  to  differ  but 
in  maturation  or  concoction :  flame,  in  vulgar 
opinion,  is  but  air  incensed ;  and  they  both  have 
quickness  of  motion,  and  facility  of  cession,  much 
sdike :  and  the  interstellar  sky,  though  the  opinion 
be  vain,  that  the  star  is  the  denser  part  of  his  orb, 
hath  notwithstanding  so  much  affinity  with  the 
star,  that  there  is  a  rotation  of  that,  as  well  as  of 
the  star.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
^•magnalia  nature,"  to  turn  water  or  watery 
juice  into  oil  or  oily  j nice :  greater  in  nature  than 
to  turn  silver  or  quicksilver  into  gold. 

355.  The  instances  we  have  wherein  crude  and 
watery  substance  tumeth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of 
four  kinds.  First  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and 
water;  which  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun 
gather  a  nitrous  fatness,  more  than  either  of  them 
have  severally ;  as  we  see  in  that  they  put  fijrth 
plants.  Which  need  both  juices. 
ts9 
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356.  The  second  is  in  the  assimilation  of  nou- 
rishment, made  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  living 
creatures,  whereof  plants  turn  the  juice  of  mere 
water  and  earth  into  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter : 
liring  creatures,  though  much  of  their  fat  and 
flesh  are  out  of  oily  aliments,  as  meat  and  bread, 
yet  they  assimilate  also  in  a  measure  their  dridc 
of  water,  &c.  -  But  these  two  ways  of  version  of 
water  into  oil,  namely,  by  mixture  and  by  assimi- 
lation, are  by  many  passages  and  percolations, 
and  by  long  continuance  of  soft  heats,  and  bycirr 
cults  of  time. 

357.  The  third  is  the  inception  of  putrefao- 
tion ;  as  in  water  corrupted :  and  the  mothers  of 
waters  distilled ;  both  which  have  a  kind  of  faness 
or  oil. 

358.  The  fourth  is  in  the  dulcoration  of  some 
metals,  as  '^saccharum  Satumi,  &c.^ 

359.  The  intention  of  version  of  water  into  a 
more  oily  substance  is  by  digestion ;  for  oil  is  al- 
most nothing  else  but  water  digested,  and  this  di- 
gestion is  principally  by  heat,  which  heat  must 
be  either  outward  or  inward :  again,  it  may  be  by 
provocation  or  excitation,  which  is  caused  by  the 
mingling  of  bodies  already  oily  or  digested :  for 
they  will  somewhat  (communicate  their  nature 
with  the  rest  Digestion  also  is  strongly  effected 
by  direct  assimilation  of  bodies  crude  into  bodies 
digested,  as  in  plants  and  living  creatures,  whose 
nourishment  is  far  more  crude  than  their  bodies : 
but  this  digestion  is  by  a  great  compass,  as  hath 
been  said.  As  for  the  more  full  handling  of  these 
two  principles,  whereof  this  is  but  a  taste,  the 
inquiry  of  i^hich  is  one  of  the  profoundest  inqui- 
ries of  nature,  we  leave  it  to  the  title  of  version 
of  bodies,  and  likewise  to  the  title  of  the  first 
congregations  of  matter;  which,  like  a  general 
assembly  of  estate,  doth  give  law  to  all  bodies. 

JExperiment  wlitary  touching  ckamtUom, 

360.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  big- 
ness of  ah  ordinary  lizard :  his  head  unpropor- 
tionably  big :  his  eyes  great :  he  moveth  his  head 
without  the  writhing  of  his  neck,  which  is  in- 
flexible, as  a  hog  doth :  his  back  crooked;  his 
skin  spotted  with  little  tumours,  less  eminent 
nearer  the  belly;  his  tail  slender  and  long:  on 
each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers,  three  on  the  outside,' 
and  tw/)  on  the  inside ;  his  tongue  of  a  marvel- 
lous length  in  respect  of  his  body,  and  hollow  at 
the  end ;  which  he  will  launch  out  to  prey  upon 
flies.  Of  colour  green,  and  of  a  dusky  yellow, 
brighter  and  whiter  towards  the  belly ;  yet  spot- 
ted with  blue,  white,  and  red.  If  he  belaid  upon 
green,  the  green  predominateth ;  if  upon  yellow, 
the  yellow ;  not  so  if  he  be  laid  upon  blue,  or  red, 
or  white;  only  the  green  spots  receive  a  more 
orient  lustre ;  laid  upon  black  he  looketh  all  black, 
though  not  without  a  mixture  of  greeli.  He  feed- 
eth  not  only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal 
sustenance,  for  sometimes  he  taketh  flies,  as  was 


said,  yet  some  that  have  kept  chameleons  a  whole 
year  together  could  never  perceive  that  ever  they 
fed  upon  aay  thing  else  but  air,  and  might  observe 
their  bellies  to  swell  after  they  had  exhausted  the 
air,  and  closed  their  jaws ;  which  they  open  com- 
monly against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  have  a 
foolish  tradition  in  magic,  that  if  a  chameJepR  be 
burnt  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  it  will  raise  9 
tempest ;  supposing,  according  to  their  vain  dreams 
of  sympathies,  because  henourisheth  with  air,  hit 
body  should  have  great  virtue  to  make  impression 
upon  the  air. 

Experiment  nolitary  iouehing  aubierrany  Jhra, 

361.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
in  part  of  Media  there  are  eruptions  of  flames  out 
of  plains ;  and  that  those  flames  are  clear,  and  cast 
not  forth  such  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumice,  as 
mountain  flames  do.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is« 
because  the  flame  is  not  pent,  as  it  is  in  mouti* 
tains  and  earthquakes  which  cast. flame.  There 
be  also  some  blind  fires  under  slope,  which  flame 
not  out,  but  oil  being,  poured  upon  them .  they 
flame  out.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  it  seem- 
eth  the  fire  is  so  choked  as  not  able  to  remove 
the  stone,  it  is  heat  rather  than  flame,  which  never^ 
theless  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  oil. 

Experiment  tolHary  touching  nitri. 

362.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  lakes  the  natter 
is  80  nitrous,  as  if  foul  clothes  be  put  into  h,  it 
scoureth  them  of  itself;  and  if  they  stay  any  whift 
long,,  they  moulder  away.  And  the  scouring  vIn 
tue  of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  becausie  it  is 
a  body  cold ;  and  we  see  warm  water  scoureth 
better  than  cold.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  it 
hath  a  subtle  spirit,  which  severeth  and  divideth 
any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous,  and  sticketh 
upon  a  body. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  congealing  of  air* 

363.  Take  al>ladder,  the  greatest  you  can  get| 
fill  it  full  of  wind,  and  tie  it  about  the  neck  wifli 
a  silk  thread  waxed,  and  upon  that  put  likewise 
wax  very  close;  so  that  when  the  neck  of  the 
bladaer  drieth,  no  air  may  possibly  get  in  nor  out. 
Then  bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  earth  in 
a  vault,  or  in  a  conservatory  of  snow,  the  snow 
being  made  hollow  about  the  bladder,  and  after 
some  fortnight's  distance,  see  whether  the  bladder 
be  shrunk ;  for  if  it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
coldness  of  the  earth  or  snow  hath  condensed  the 
air,  and  brought  it  a  degree  nearer  to  water :  which 
is  an  experiment  of  great  consequence. 

Experiment  ioUtary  iouehing  congealing  of  water 
into  cryztaU 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  some  good  credit,  that  in 
deep  caves  there  are  pensile  crystals,  and  degrees 
of  crystal  that  drop  from  above,  and  in  some  other, 
though  more  rarely,  that  rise  from  below :  which 
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thoQ^  H  be  chiefly  the  work  of  cold,  yet  it  may 
he  that  water  that  passeth  through  the  earth, 
gathereth  a  nature  more  ciaroniy,and  fitter  to  oon- 
gfeal  and  become  solid  than  water  of  itself.  There- 
fore trial  woald  be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth, 
in  great  frosts,  upon  a  hollow  Teesel,  putting  a 
canvass  between,  that  it  falleth  not  in :  and  pour 
water  upon  it,  in  soch  quantity  as  wHl  be  sure  to 
•oak  througrh,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  make 
a  harder  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  less 
apt  to  dissolve  than  ordinarily.  I  suppose  ahlo 
that  if  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  in  fashion  of  a  8ugar4oaf  reversed, 
it  will  help  the  experiment.  For  it  will  make  the 
ice,  where  it  issueth,  less  in  bulk,  and  evermore 
sonallneas  of  quantity  is  a  help  to  version.  ^- 

ExperiimeniB  MUtry  touching  pruerving  of  row- 
kavea  both  in  eoUmr  and  smeU.  • 

365.  Take  damask  roses,  and  pull  them,  then 
dry  them  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  upon  a  lead  or 
ttorras,  in  the  hot  sun,  in  a  clear  day,  between  the 
hours  only  of  twelve  and  two,  or  thereabouts. 
Then  put  them  into  a  sweet  dry  earthen  bottle,  or 
a  glass,  with  narrow  mouths,  stuffing  them  close 
together,  but  without  bruising:  stop  the  bottle  or 
glass  close,  and  these  roses  will  retain  not  only 
their  smell  perfect,  but  their  colour  fresh,  for  a 
year  at  least.  Note,  that  nothing  doth  so  much 
destroy  any  plant,  or  other  body,  either  by  putre- 
fretion  or  arefhction,  as  the  adventitious  moisture 
which  hangeth  loose  in  the  body,  if  it  be  not  drawn 
out  For  it  betrayeth  and  toUeth  forth  the  innate 
and  radical  moisture  along  with  it  when  itself 
goeth  forth.  And  therefore  in  living  creatares, 
moderate  sweat  doth  preserve  the  juice  of  the  body. 
Note,  that  these  roses,  when  you  take  them  from 
the  drying,  have  little  or  no  smell ;  so  that  the 
smell  is  a  second  smell,  that  issueth  oi^t  of  the 
flower  af^rwards. 

JBipm  JiMfiit  t  fi  contort  touching  the  coniimumce  of 
fiamc 

366.  The  continuance  of  flame,  according  unto 
the  diversity  of  the  body  inflamed,  and  other  cir- 
oomstances,  is  worthy  the  inquiry;  chiefly,  for 
thai  though  flame  be  almost  of  a  momentary  last- 
ing, yet  it  receiveth  the  more,  and  the  less:  we 
will  first  therefore  speak  at  large  of  bodies  inflamed 
wholly  and  immediately,  without  any  wick  to 
help  the  inflammation.  A  spoonful  of  spirit  of 
wine,  a  little  heated,  was  taken,  and  it  hamt  as 
long  as  came  to  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pulses. 
The  same  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with 
the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but  to 
the  space  of  ninety-four  pulses.  Mixed  with  the 
like  quantity  of  bay-salt,  eighty-three  pulses. 
Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which 
disflolved  into  a  black  water,  one  hundred  and  ten 
pulses.  A  cube  or  pallet  of  yellow  wax  was 
taken,  as  much  as  half  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  set 


I  in  the  midst,  and  H  burnt  only  to  the  space  of 
eighty-seven  pulses.  Mixed  with  the  sixth  part 
of  a  spdonful  of  milk,  it  burnt  to  the  spaoe  of 
one  hundred  pulaes;  and  the  milk  was  curdlej. 
Mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  water* 
it  burnt  to  the  space  of  eighty-six  pulses,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  space  of  four 
pulses.  A  small  pebble  was  laid  in  the  midst, 
and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space  of  nine^- 
four  pulses.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bigness  of  an 
arrow,  and  about  a  finger^s  length,  was  set  up  in 
the  midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  spaoe 
of  ninety-four  pulses.  So  that  the  spirit  of  wine 
simple  endured  the  longest ;  and  the  spirit  of  wine 
with  the  bay-salt,  and  the  equal  quantity  of  water, 
were  the  shortest. 

.  367.  Consider  well,  whether  the  more  speedy 
going  forth  of  the  ^ame  be  caused  by  the  greater 
vigour  of  the  flame  in  burning,  or  by  the  resistance 
of  the  body  mixed,  and  the  aversion  thereof  to 
take  flame;  which  will  appear  by  the  quantity  of 
the  spirit  of  wine  that  remaineth  afWr  the  going 
out  of  the  flame.  And  it  seemeth  oleariy  to  be 
the  latter;  for  that  the  mixture  of  things  least 
apt  to  bom  b  the  epeediest  in  going  out.  And 
note,  by  the  way,  tbat  spirit  of  wine  burned  till 
it  go  out  of  itself  will  bom  no  more :  and  tastetb 
nothing  so  hot  in  the  mouth  as  it  did :  no,  nor  yet 
sour,  as  if  it  were  a  degree  towards  vinegar,  which 
burnt  wine  doth;  but  flat  and  dead. 

368.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  afore- 
said, the  wax  dissolved  in  the  burning,  and  yet 
did  not  incorporate  itself  with  spirit  of  wine  to 
produce  one  flame ;  but  wheresoever  the  wax  float- 
ed, the  flame  forsook  it,  till  at  last  it  spread  all 
over,  and  put  the  flame  quite  out. 

369.  The  experiments  of  the  mixtures  of  ;d|» 
spirit  of  wine  inflamed  are  things  of  discovery, 
and  not  of  use :  but  now  we  will  speak  of  the 
continuance  of  flames,  such  are  used  forcaadks, 
lamps,  or  tapers ;  consisting  of  inflammable  mat- 
ters, and  of  a  wick  that  provoketh  inflammation* 
And  this  importeth  not  only  discovery,  but  also 
use  and  profit ;  for  it  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such 
lights^  if  they  can  be  made  as  fair  and  bright  as 
others,  and  yet  last  loogtri  Wax  pure  made 
into  'a  candle,  and  wax  mixed  severally  into 
candle-stuff*,  with  the  particulars  that  ibllow,  vis» 
water,  aqua  vit»,  milk,  bay-salt^  oB,  butter,  nitre, 
brimstone,  saw-dust,  every  of  these*  bearing  a 
sixth  part  to  the  wax ;  and  every  of  these  can- 
dles mixed,  being  of  the  same  weight  and  vnck 
^th  the  wax  pure,  proved  thus  in  the  burning  and 
lasting.  The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that 
with  saw-dust;  which  first  burned  fur  till  some 
part  of  the  candle^  was  consumed,  and  the  dust 
gathered  about  the  snaste ;  but  then  it  made  the 
snaste  big  and  leng,  and  to  bum  duskishly,  and 
the  candle  wasted  in  half  the  time  of  the  war 
pore.  The  next  in  swifhiese  were  the  oil  and 
butter,  which  consomad  by  a  fifth  pait  andftei- 
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sian  tlie  pure  wax.  Then  fc^owed  in  Bwiftneag 
the  clear  ^ax  itself.  Then  the  bay^ealt,  which 
lasted  about  an  eighth  part  longer  than  the  clear 
wax.  Then  followed  the  aqua  Tits,  which  lasted 
about  a  fifth  part  longer  than  the  clear  wax. 
Then  followed  the  milk  and  water  with  little 
diie^rence  from  the  aqua  .yitas,  but  the  water 
slowest.  And  in  these  four  last,  the  wick  would 
spit  forth  little  sparks.  For  the  nitre,  it  woold 
not  hold  lighted  above  some  twelve  pulses,  but 
iadl  the  while  it  would  spit  out  portions  of  flame, 
which  afterwards  would  go  out  into  a  Ti^fiour. 
For  the  brimstone,  it  would  hold  lighted  much 
about  the  same  time  with  the  nitre ;  but  then  after 
a  little  while  it  would  harden  and  cake  about  (he 
snaste ;  so  that  the  mixture  of  bay-salt  with  wax 
will  win  an  eighth  part  of  the  time  of  lasting, 
and  the  water.a  fifth. 

370.  After  the  sereral  materials  were  tried, 
trial  was  likewise  made  of  several  wicks ;  as  of 
ordinary  cotton,  sewing  thread,  rush,  silk,  straw, 
and  wood.  The  silk,  straw,  and  wood  would 
flame  a  little,  till  they  pame  to  the  wax,  and  then 
go  out:  of  the  other  three,  the  thread  consumed 
&ster  than  the  cotton,  by  a  sixth  part  of  time; 
the  cotton  next;  then  the  rush  consumed  slower 
than  the  cotton,  by  at  least  i^  third  part  of  time. 
For  the  bigness  of  the  flame,  the  cotton  and 
thread  cast  a  flame  much  alike;  and  the  rush 
much  less  and  dimmer.  Qupry^  Whether  wood 
and  wicks  both,  as  in  torches,  consume  faster 
than  the  wicks  simple. 

371.  We  have  spoken  of  l^e  several  materials^ 
and  the  several  wicks :  but  to  the  lasting  of  the 
flame  itimporteth  also,  not  only  what  the  mate- 
rial is,  but  the  same  material  whether  it  be  hard, 
soft,  old,  new,  &c.  Good  housewives,  to  make 
thmr  candles  bum  longer,  use  to  lay  them  one  by 
•ne  in  bran  or  flour,,  which  make  them  harder, 
and  so  tliey  consume  the  slower :  insomuch  as 
by  this  means  they  will  outl^st  other  candles  of 
the  same  stuff  almost  half  in  half.  For  bran  and 
flour  have  a  virtue  to  harden ;  so  that  both  age, 
and  lying  in  the  brauj  doth  help  to  the  lasting. 
And  yre  see  that  wax  candles  last  longer  than  tal- 
low candles,  because  wax  is  more  firm  and  hard. 

373.  The  lasting -of  flame  also  dependeth  upon 
the  ea^  drawing  of  the  nourishment ;  as  we  see  in 
the  Court  of  Bngland  there  b  a  servioe  which 
they  call  Allnight;  which  is  as  it  were  a  great 
eake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst ;  where- 
by it  Cometh  to  paiBS,  tiiat  the  wick  feteheth  the 
nourishment  farther  off.  We  see  also  that  lamps 
last  longer,  beeanse  the  vessel  is, far  broader  than 
the  breadth  of  a  taper  or  candle. 

373.  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the 
form  of  square;  the  height  of  the  turret  being 
ihrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part 
whereupon  the  lamp  standethrmake  oiiily  one 
bole  in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  return  fiirthest  from 
the  turret    Reverse  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  ml  by 


that  hole;  and  then  set  it  upright  again;  ztA 
put  a  wick  in  at  tbe  hple,  and  lighten  it;  yoa 
shall  find  that  it  will  bum  slow,  and  a  long  tirne^ 
whieb  is  caused,  aa  w^  teid  last  before,  for 
that  the  flame  feteheth  the  npurbhment  afar  off. 
You  shall  find  also,  that  as  the  oil  wasteth  and 
descendeth,  so  the  top  of  the  turret  by  little  and 
little  filleth  with  air;  which  is  caused  by  the  t^ 
refaction  of  the  oil  by  the  heat.  It  were  worthy 
the  observation  to  make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oil  is  almost  consumed, 
whether  the  air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you  put  to  it  a 
flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it  forth,  will 
inflame.  It  were  good  also  to  have  the  lamp 
made,  not  of  tin,  but  glass,  that  you  may  see  how 
the  vapour  or  air  gathereth  by  degrees  in  the  top. 

374.  A  fourth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting 
of  the  flame,  is  the  closeness  of  the  air  whereia 
the  flame  bumeth.  We  see  that  if  wind  bloweth 
upon  a  candle  it  wasteth  apace.  We  see  also  it 
iasteth  longer  in  a  lantern  than  at  large.  And 
there  are  traditions  of  lamps  and  candles,  thit 
have  burnt  a  very  long  time  in  caves  and  tombs* 

375.  A  fifth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  ef - 
the  flame,  is  the  nature  of  the  air  where  the  flam# 
bumeth ;  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot,  teobt  or  dry. 
The  air,  if  it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame, 
and  maketh  it  bum  more  fiercely,  as  fire  scorchelit 
in  frosty  weather,  and  so  furthereth  theconsumpr 
tion.  The  air  once  heated,  I  c<moeive,  maketh. 
the  flame  bum  more  mildly,  and  so  helpeth  thft 
continuance.  The  air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indifferent* 
the  air,  if  it  be  moist,  doth  in  a  degree  queneh  tba 
flame,  as  wo  see  lights  will  go  out  in  tbe  damp* 
of  mines,  and  howsoever  maketh  it  bum  mom 
dully,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. 

Experimenti  in  eoraort  touching  buriak  or  if^^» 
$iam  of  divtTB  bodie»  in  earth, 

376.  Burials  in  earth  serve  for  preservation,  and 
for  condensation,  and  for  induration  of  bodies. 
And  if  you  intend  condensation  or  induration,  yoo 
may  bury  the  bodies  so  as  earth  may  touch  them : 
as  if  you  will  make  artificial  porcelane,  &c.  And 
the  like  yon  may  do  for  conservation,  if  the 

,  bodies  be  hard  and  solid ;  as  clay,  wood,&c.  But 
if  you  intend  preservation  of  bodies  more  soft  and 
•tender,  then  you  n^ust  do  one  of  these  two :  either 
yon  must  put  them  in  cases,  whereby  they  maj 
not  t(Hich  the  earth,  or  else  you  must  vault  the 
earth,  whereby  it  may  hang  over  them  and  not 
touch  them :  for  if  the  earth  touch  them,  it  will 
do  more  hurt  by  the  moisture,  causing  them  to 
putrefy,  than  good  by  the  virtual  cold,  to  conserve 
them,  except  the  earth  be  very  dry  and  sandy. 

377.  An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a 
linen  cloth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight*s  space 
four  foot  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  bt 
a  moist  place,  and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  forth 
nowajTs  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a 
little  harder  than  they  were ;  otherwise  firesh  ia 
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Ifaeir  colour ;  but  their  juice  somewhat  flatted. 
But  with  the  burial  of  a  fortnight  more  they  be- 
eame  putrefied. 

378.  A  bottle  of  beer,  buried  in  like  manner  as 
bsfore,  became  more  lively,  better  tasted,  and 
clearer  than  it  was.  And  a  bottle  of  wine  in 
like  manner.  A  bottle  of  Tinegar  so  buried  eame 
forth  more  lively  and  more  odoriferous,  smelling 
almost  like  a  violet.  And  after  the  whole  month*s 
bnrial,  all  the  three  came  forth  as  fsesh  and 
lively,  if  not  better  than  before. 

379.  It  were  a  profitable  experiment  to  preserve 
wanges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  till  summer, 
fiir  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increased. 
Hiis  may  be  done,  if  you  put  them  in  a  pot  or  ves- 
sel well  covered,  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
come  not  at  them ;  or  else  by  putting  them  in  a 
oonservatory  of  snow.  And  generally,  whosoever 
will  make  experiments  of  cold,  let  him  be  provid- 
ed of  three  things ;  a  conservatory  of  snow ;  a 
good  large  vault,  twenty  foot  at  least  under  the 
gnmnd;  and  a  deep  well. 

S80.  There  hath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl, 
wad  coral,  and  turquois-stone,  that  have  lost  their 
edonrs,  may  be  recovered  by  burying  in  the  earth, 
which  u  a  thing  of  great  profit,  if  it  would  sort: 
hot  upon  trial  of  six  weeks'  burial,  there  followed 
no  effect.  It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or 
ii  |i  conservatory  of  snow ;  there  the  cold  may 
b«  more  constringent;  and  so  make  the  body 
mate  united,  and  thereby  more  resplendent. 

Exptrimettt  9oKUtry  touching  Ihe  tjfetAM  in  men^a 
hodieM  frcm  teveral  windi, 
381 .  Men's  bodies  are  heavier,  and  less  disposed 
to  motion,  when  southern  winds  blow  than  when 
northern.  The  cause  is,  for  that  when  the  southern 
winds  blow,  the  humours  do  in  some  degree  melt 
and  wax  fluid,  and  so  flow  into  the  parts;  as  it  is 
seen  in  wood  and  other  bodies,  which,  when  the 
southern  winds  blow,  do  swell.  Besides,  the 
motion  and  activity  of  the  body  consisteth  chiefly 
IB  the  sinews,  which,  when  the  southern  wind 
bloweth  are  more  relax. 

Btperinteni  MoHlary  touching  winter  and  mtntmer 


38S.  It  is  commonly  seen  that  more  are  sick 
in  the  summer,  and  more  die  in  the  winter ;  except 
it  be  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly  reign 
in  summer  or  autumn.  The  reason  is,  because 
diseases  are  bred,  indeed,  chiefly  by  heat;  but 
then  they  are  cured  most  by  sweat  and  purge; 
which  in  the  summer  cometh  on  or  is  provoked 
more  easily.  As  for  pestilent  diseases,  the  reason 
why  most  die  of  them  in  summer  is,  because  they 
aie  bred  most  in  the  summer :  for  otherwise  those 
that  are  touched  are  in  most  danger  in  the  winter. 

Experiment  mlitary  touching  pcMtilential  teofotif . 

383.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and 
moist  are  most  pestilent;  upon  the  superficial 
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ground  that  heat  and  moisture  cause  putrefaction. 
In  England  it  is  found  not  true;  for  many  times 
there  have  been  great  plagues  in  dry  years. 
Whereof  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  drought,  in 
the  bodies  of  islanders  habituate  to  moist  airs, 
doth  exasperate  the  humours,  and  maketh  them 
more  apt  to  putrefy  or  inflame:  besides,  it  tainteth 
the  wators,  commonly,  and  maketh  them  less 
wholesome.  And  again,  in  Barbax^,  the  plagues 
break  up  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry. 

Experiment  tolitctry  touching  an  error  received 
about  epidemical  diicatu^ 

384.  Many  diseases,  both  epidemical  and 
others,  break  forth  at  particular  times.  And  the 
cause  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
air  at  that  time  when  they  break  forth  or  reign; 
whereas  it  proceedeth,  indeed,  from  a  precedent 
sequence  and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year : 
and  therefore  Hippocrates  in  his  prognostics  doth 
make  good  observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue 
upon  the  nsture  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Experiment  solitary  touching    ihe  alteration  or 
preservation  of  Hquort  in  wella  or  deep  vaultt, 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthen  bottles 
well  stopped,  hanged  in  a  well  of  twenty  fathom 
deep  at  the  least,  and  some  of  the  botUes  have 
been  let  down  into  the  water,  some  others  have 
hanged  above,  within  about  a  fathom  of  the 
water;  and  the  liquors  so  tried  have  been  beer, 
not  new,  but  ready  for  drinking,  and  ivine,  and 
milk.  The  proof  hath  been,  that  both  the  beer 
and  the  wine,  as  well  within  the  water  as  above, 
hath  not  been  palled  or  deaded  at  all ;  but  as 
good  or  somewhat  better  than  bottles  of  the  same 
drinks  and  staleness  kept  in  a  cellar.  But  those 
which  did  hang  above  water  were  apparently  the 
best;  and  that  beer  did  flower  a  little ;  whereas 
that  under  water  did  not,  though  it  were  fresh, 
nrhe  milk  soared  and  began  to  putrefy.  Never- 
theless it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  village  near  BIoib, 
where  in  deep  caves  they  do  thicken  milk  in  such 
sort  that  it  becometh  very  pleasant:  which  was 
some  cause  of  this  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the 
well:  but  our  proof  was  naught;  neither  do  I 
know  whether  ihzX  milk  in  those  caves  be  first 
boiled.  It  were  good  therefore  to  try  it  with  milk 
sodden,  and  with  cream ;  for  that  milk  of  itself 
is  such  a  compound  body,  of  cream,  curds,  and 
whey,  as  it  is  easily  turned  and  dissolved.  It 
were  good  also  to  try  the  beer  when  it  is  in  wort, 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  hanging  in  the 
well  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and  clarifying 
of  it. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  slutting, 
386.  Divers,  we  see,  do  stut.    The  canse  may 
be,  in  most   the  refrigeration  of  the   tongue^ 
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whereby  it  h  less  apt  to  move.  And  therefore 
we  see  that  naturals  do  generally  stut :  and  we 
see,  that  in  those  that  stut,  if  they  drink  wine 
moderately  they  stut  less,  because  it  heatetb,  and 
80  WB  see  that  they  that  stilt  do  stut  more  in  the 
first  offer  to  speak  Uran  in  continuance ;  because 
the  tongue  is  by  motion  somewhat  heated.  In 
some  also,  it  may  be,though  rarely,  the  dryness  of 
the  tongue,  ^hich  likewise  maketh  it  lees  apt 
to  move  as  well  as  cold :  for  it  is  an  affect  that 
Cometh  to  some  wise  and  great  men;  asT  it  did 
unto  Moses,  who  was  V  linguae  pfspeditae  ;'*  and 
many  stutters,  we  find,  are  very  choleric  men: 
choler  inducing  a  dryness  in  the  tongue. 

'  Eicperimenis  in  eofifort  touching  tmelb. 

387.  Smells  and  other  odours  are  sweeter  in 
the  air  at  some  distance,  than  near  the  nose ;  as 
faath  been  partly  touched  heretofore.  The  cause 
is  dduble :  first,  the  finer  mixture  or  incorporation 
of  the  smell :  for  we  see  that  in  sounds  likewise, 
they  are  sweetest  when  we  cannot  hear  every 
part  by  itself.  The  other  reason  is,  for  that  all 
sweet  smells  have  joined  with  them  some  earthly 
or  crude  odours ;  and  at  some  distance  the  sweet, 
which  is  the  more  spiritual,  is  perceived,  and  the 
earthy  reaches  not  so  far. 

388.  Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible'  in  dry 
substances  when  they  are  broken ;  and  so  like- 
wise in  oranges  or  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their 
rind  giveth  out  their  smell  more :  and  generally 
when  bodies  are  moved  or  stirred,  though  not 
broken,  they  smell  more,  as  a  sweet^bag  waved. 
The  cause  is  double :  the  obe,  for  that  there  is  a 
greater  emission  of  the  spirit  when  way  is  made ; 
and  this  holdeth  in  the  breaking,  nipping,  or 
crushing';  it  holdeth  also,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
moving;  but  in  this  last  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  the  second  cause,  which  is  the  impulsion  of 
the  air  that  bringeth  the  scent  faster,  upon  us. 

389.  The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out 
of  those  plants  whose  leaves  smell  net;  as 
violets,  roses,  wallflowers,  gillyflowers,  pinks, 
woodbines,  vine-flowere,  apple-blooms,  limetree- 
blooms,  bean-blooms,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that, 
where  there  is  heat  and  strength  enough  in  the 
plant  to  make  the  leaves  od6rate,  there  the  smell 
of  the  flower  is  rather  evanid  a(nd  weaker  than 
that  of  the  leaves ;  as  it  is  in  rosemary  flowers, 
lavender  flowers,  and  sweet-briar  roses.  But 
where  there  is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the 
plant  is  digested  and  reflned,  and  severed  from  the 
grosser  juice,  in  the  efilorescence,  and  not  beibre. 

390.  Most  odoure  smell  best  broken  or  crushed, 
as  hath  been  said :  but  flowers  pressed  or  beaten  do 
lose  the  freshness  and  sweeth^s  of  their  odour. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  when  they  are  crushed,  the 
grosser  and  more  earthy  spirit  cometh  out  with 
the  finer,  and  troubleth  it ;  whereas  in  stronger 
odoura  there  are  no  such  degrees  pf  the  issue  of 
the  smell.  ' 


ExptrimaiU  in^eonaori  touching  Ae  goodne$$mnd 
choice  cf  vfoier* 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  use  to'  dSacoter 
the  goodness  of  waters.  The  taste,  to  those  that 
drink  water  only,  doth  somewhat :  but  other  ex- 
periments are  more  sure.  First,  try  waters  bj 
weight,  wherein  you  may  find  some  difference, 
though  not  much;  and  the  lighter  you  may  a^ 
count  the  better. 

392.  Secondly  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an 
equal  fire;  and  that  which  consumeth  awaj 
fastest,  you  may  account  the  best 

393.  Thirdly,  try  them  in  several  bottles  or 
open  vessels,  matches  in  every  thing  else,  and  seto 
which  of  them  last  longest  without  atenoh  or  oor- 
roption.  And  that  which  holdeth  unputrefied 
longest,  you  may  likewise  account  the  best*  ' 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  drinks 
Stronger  or  smaller,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
malt ;  and  you  may  conclude,  that  that  water 
which  maketh  the  stronger  drink  is  the  more 
concocted  and  nourishing;  though  perhaps  it  be 
not  so  good  for  medicinal  use.  And  such  water, 
commonly,  is  the  water  of  large  and  •navigable 
rivers ;  and  likewise  in  large  and  clean  ponds  ef 
standing  water ;  for  upon  both  them  the  son  hath 
more  power  than  upon  fountains  or  small  rirers* 
And  I  conceive  that  chalk  water  is  next  them  the 
best  for  going  furthest  in  drink:  for  that  also 
helpeth  concoction ;  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep  weU, 
for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the 'water; 
but  chalky  water,  towards  the  top  of  the  earth, 
is  too  fretting;  as  it  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  use  such 
watere. 

395.  Fifkhly»  the  housewives  do  find  a  differ- 
ence in  watera,  for  the  bearing  or  not  hearing  of. 
soap ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will 
bear  soap  best ;  for  Uie  hungry  water  doth  kill  the 
unctuous  nature  of  the  soap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of 
watera  according  to  the  place  whence  they  spring 
or  come:  the  rain-water  is,  by  the  physicians, 
esteemed  the  finest  aild  the  best ;  but  yet  it  is  said 
to  putrefy  soonest,  which  is  likely,  because  of  Uie 
fineness  of  the  spirit :  and  in  conservatories  of 
rain-water,  such  as  they  have  in  Venice,  &c,^ 
they  are  found  not  so  choice  watere ;  the  worse, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  covered  aloft  and  kept 
from  the  sun.  Snow-water  is  held  unwholesome ; 
insomuch  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  the  foot  of 
the  snow  mountains,  or  otherwise  upon  the  ascent, 
especially  the  women,  by  drinking  of  snow-water, 
have  great  bags  hanging  under  their  throats. 
Well-water,  except  it  be  upon  chalky  or  a  very 
plentiful  spring,  maketh  meat  red ;  which  is  an 
ill  sign.  Springs  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  are 
the  best :  for  bo^  they  seem  to  have  a  lightness 
and  appetite  of  mounting ;  and  besides,  they  are 
most  pure  and  unmingled ;  and  again,  are  more 
percolated  through  a  great  space  of  earth.    For 
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waters  in  valleys  join  in  effect  under  ground  with 
all  waters  of  the  same  level;  whereas  springs  on 
the  tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great  deal  of  pure 
earth  with  less  mixture  of  other  waters. 

397.  Seventhly,  judgment  may  be  made  of 
waters  by  the  soil  whereupon  the  water  ninneth ; 
as  pebble  it  the  cleanest  and  best  tasted ;  and 
next  to  that  clay-water;  and  thirdly,  water  upon 
ehalk;  fourthly,  that  upon  sand;  and  worst  of 
all  upon  mud.  Neither  may  you  trust  waters 
that  taste  sweet,  for  they  are  commonly  found  in 
rising  grounds  of  great  cities,  which  must  needs 
take  in  a  great  deal  of  filth. 

't!xperimerU  wUtary  touching  the  ttmperaie  heat 
under  the  equinoctial, 

398.  In  Peru,  and  divert  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies, though  under  the  line,  the  heats  are  not  so 
intolerable  as  they  be  in  Barbary,  and  the  skirts 
of  the  torrid  zone.  The  causes  are,  first  the  great 
breezes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  great  cir- 
cles, such  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  world, 
produceth,  which  do  refrigerate ;  and  therefore  in 
^ose  parts  noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the 
breezes  are  great,  as  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoon.  Another  cause* is,  for  that  the 
length  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  com- 
pensate the  heat  of  the  day.  A  third  cause. is, 
the  stay  of  the  sun;  not  in  respect  of  day  and 
jiight,  for  that  we  spake  of  before,  but  in  respect 
of  the  season ;  for  under  the  line  the  sun  crosseth 
the  line,  and  maketh  two  summers  and  two 
winters,  but  in  the  skirts  of  the  torrid  zone  it 
doubleth  and  goeth  back  again*  and  so  maketh 
one  long  summer. 

■Experimeni  wUtary  touching  the  coloration  tf  black 
and  tawny^  M>or$, 

399.  The  heat  of  the  sun  maketh  men  black  in 
some  countries,  as  in  Ethiopia  and  Guiney,  &c. 
Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  see  in  glass-men,  that  are 
oontinnally  aboQt  the  fire.  The  reason  maybe, 
because  fire  doth  lick  up  the  spirits  and  blood  of 
the  body,  so  as  they  exhale,  so  that  it  ever  maketh 
men  look  pale  and  sallow ;  but  the  sun,  which  ia 
a  gentler  heat,  doth  but  draw  the  blood  to  the  out- 
ward parts,  and  rather  concocteth  it  than  soaketh 
it;  and  therefore  we  see  that  all  ^thiopes  are 
fleshy  and  plump,  and  have  great  lips,  all  which 
betoken  moisture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out. 
We  see  also,  that  the  Negroes  are  bred  in  countries 
that  have  plenty  of  water,  by  rivers  and  otherwise ; 
for  MeroS,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  ^Ethiopia, 
was  upon  a  great  lake ;  and  Congo,  where  the 
Negroes  are,  is  full  of  rivers.  And  the  confines 
of  the  river  Niger,  where  the  Negroes  also  are, 


are  well  watered :  and  the  region  above  Cape 
Verde  is  likewise  moist,  insomuch  as  it  is  pesti- 
lent through  moisture :  but  the  countries  of  the 
Abyssenes,  and  Barbary,  and  Peru,  where  they  are 
tawny,  and  olivaster,  and  pale,  are  generally  more 
sandy  and  dry.  As  for  the  iEthiopes,  as  they  are 
plump  and  fleshy,  so,  it  may  be,  they  are  sanguine 
and  ruddy  coloured,  if  their  black  skin  would 
suffer  it  to  be  seen. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  motion  after  the  in^ 
^nt  of  death. 
400.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while 
after  their  head  is  off,  as  birds ;  some  a  very 
little  time,  as  men  and  all  beasts ;  some  move, 
though  cut  in  several  pieces,  as  snakes,  eels, 
worms,  flies,  &c.  First,  therefore,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  immediat=i  cause  of  death  is  the  reso* 
lution  or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits ;  and  that 
the  destruction  or  cofruption  of  the  organs  is 
but  the  mediate  cause.  But  some  organs  are 
so  peremptorily  necessary,  that  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  follow ;  but  yet 
so  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  small  time.  It  is 
reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  of  credit,  that  a 
sacrificed  beast  bath  lowed  after  the  heart  hath 
been  severed;  and  it  is  a  report  also  of  credit, 
that  the  head  of  a  pig  hath  been  opened,  and  the 
brain  put  into  the  paJm  of  a  man's  hand,  trem- 
bling, without  breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  severing 
it  from  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  during 
which  time  the  pig  hath  been,  in  all  appe^krance, 
stark  dead,  and  without  motion;  and  after  a  small 
time  the  brain  hath  been  replaced,  and  the  skull 
of  the  pig  closed,  and  the  pig  hath  a  little  after 
gone  about.  And  certain  it  is,  that  an  eye,  upon 
revenge,  hath  been  thrust  forth,  so  as  it  hanged  a 
pretty  distance  by  the  visual  nerve ;  and  during 
that  time  the  eye  bath  been  without  any  power  of 
sigrht;  and  yet  after  being  replaced  recovered 
sight.  Now  the  spirits  are  chiefly  in  the  head  and 
cells  of  the  brain,  which  in  men  and  beasts  are 
large ;  and  therefore,  when  the  head  is  off,  they 
move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  small 
heads,  and  therefore  the  spirits  are  a  little  more 
dispersed  in  the  sinews,  whereby  motion  remain- 
eth  in  them  a  little  longer;  insomuch  as  it  is  ex- 
tant in  story,  that  an  emperor  of  Rome,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  his  hand,  did  shoot  a  great  forked 
arrow  at  an  ostrich,  as  she  ran  swiftly  upon  the 
stage,  and  struck  off  her  head,  and  yet  she  con- 
tinued the  race  a  little  way  with  her  head  off.  As 
for  worms,  and  flies,  and  eels,  the  spirits  are  dif- 
fused almost  all  over,  and  therefore  they  move  in 
their  several  pieces. 
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Expert  n^cnis  in  consort  touching  the  aeetkration  of 
germination, 
Ws  will  DOW  inqoire  of  plants  or  vegetables, 
and  we  shall  do  it  wijth  diligence.  They  are  the 
principal  part  of  the  third  day*s  work.  They  are 
the  first  ^producat,^'  which  is  the  word  of  animation: 
for  the  other  words  are  but  the  words  of  essence. 
And  they  are  of  excellent  and  general  use  for 
food,  medicine,  and  a  number  of  jnechanjbal  arts. 
.  401.  There  were  sown  in  a  bed,  turnip-seed, 
radish-seod,  wheat,  cucumber-seed,'  and  peas. 
The  bed  we  call  a  hotpbed,  and  the  manner  of  it 
is  this :  there  was  taken  horse-dung,  dd  and  well 
rotted;  this  was  laid  upon  a  hank  half  a  foot 
high,  and  supported  round  abou$  with  planks;  and 
upon  the  top  was  cast  sifted  earth,  some  two 
fingers*  deep,  and  then  the  seed  sprinkled  upon  it, 
having.  i>een  steeped  all  night  in  water  mixed  with 
eow-dung.  The  tumip'seed  and  the  wheat  came 
up  half  an  inch  above  ground  within  two  days 
ffter,  without  any  watering.  The  rest,  the  third 
day.  The  experiment  was  made  in  October ;  and, 
it  may  be  in  the  spring,  the  accelerating  would 
kaye  been  the  speedier.  This  is  a  noble  experi- 
xi^ent;  for  without  this  help  they  would  have 
been  four  times  as  long  in  coming  up.  But  there 
doth  not  occur  to  me,  at  this  present,  any  use 
thereof  for  profit,  except  it  should  be  for  sowing  of 
peas,  which  have  their  prices  very  much  increased 
by  the  early  coming.  It  may  be  tried  also  with 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  fruit,  which  are 
dearest  when  they  come  early. 

402;  There  was  wheat  steeped  in  water  mixed 
with  4(ow-dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  horse- 
dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeon-dung; 
Other  in  urine  of  man,  other  in  water  mixed  with 
chalk  powdered,  other  iki  water  mixed  with  soot, 
other  in  water  mixed  with  ashes,  other  in  water 
mixed  with  bay-salt,  other  in  claret  wine,  other  in 
malmsey,  other  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  proportion 
of  the  mixture  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ingredients 
to  the  Vater ;  save  that  there  was  not  of  the  salt 
above  an  eighth  part.  The  urine,  and  the  wines, 
and  the  spirit  of  wine,  were  simple  without  mix- 
ture of  water.  The  time  of  the  steeping  was 
twelve  hours.  The  time  of  the  year  October. 
There  was  also  other  wheat  sown  unsteeped,  but 
watered  twioia  a  day  with  warm  water.  There 
was  also  other  wheat  sown  simple,  to  compare  it 
with  the  rest.  The  event  was,  that  those  that 
were  in  tne  mixture  of  dung,  and  urine,  and  soot, 
chalk,  ashes  and  salt,  came  up  within  six  days : 
and  those  that  afterwards  proved  the  highest, 
thickest  and  most  lusty,  were  first  the  urine,  and 
then  the  dungs,  next  the  chalk,  next  the  soot, 
next  the  ashes,  next  the  salt,  next  the  wheat 
simple  of  itself  unsteeped  and  unwatered,  next 


the  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water,  next 
^e  claret  wine.  So  that  these  three  last  weiv 
slower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  itself,  and  this 
culture  did  r&ther  retard  than  advance.  As  for 
those  that  were  steeped  in  malmsey,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  they  came  not  up  at  all,  Thi$  is  ^  rich  ex- 
periment  for  profit;  for  the  most  of  the  steepings 
are  cheap  things,  and  the  goodness  of.  the  crop 
is  a  great  matter  of  gain,  if  the  goodness  of  tho 
crop  answer  the  earliness  of  the  coming  i^>,  as  it 
is  like  it  will,  both  being  from  the  vigour  of  tiie 
seed,  which  also  partly  appeared  tn  the  former  ejb* 
periments,  as  hath  been  said.  This  etperimeni 
i^ould  be  tried  in  other  grains,  seeds,  and  Icemels : 
for  it  may  be  some  steeping  will  agree  best  with 
some  seeds.  It  would  be  tried  aldo  with  rt)Ots 
steeped  as  before,  but  for  longer  time.  It  would 
be  tried  also  in  several  seasons  of  the  year,  espo- 
cially  in  the  spring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then,  w 
once  in  three  diays,  with  water  wherein  hath  been 
steeped  sheeps-dung  or  pigeons-dung,  will  prevent 
and  come  early.  And  it  is  like  the  same  effect 
would  follow  in  other  berries,  hefbs,  flowerSf 
grains,  or  trees.  And  therefore  it  is  an  experi- 
ment, though  vulgar  in  strawberries,  yet  not 
brought  into  use  generally:  for  it  is  usual  to  help 
the  ground  with  muck,  and  likewise  to  recomfort 
it  sometimes  with  muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to 
water  it  with  muck-trater,  which  is  like  to  be 
more  forcible,  is  not  practised. 

404»  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  in  snlK 
stance,  seasonably,  to  the  roots  of  trees,  doth  set 
them  forwards.  But  tp  do  it  unto  hetbs,  without 
mixture  pf  water  or  earth,  it  may  be  these  helpo 
are  too  hot. 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination 
are  either  by  the  goodness  and  strength  of  tha 
nourishment,  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting 
the  spirits  in  the  plant,  to  draw  the  nourishment 
better.  And  of  this  latter  kind,  concerning  the 
comforting  of  the  spirits  of  the  plant,  are  also  the 
experiments  that  follow ;  though  they  be  not  ap- 
plications to  the  root  or  seed.  The  planting  of 
trees  warm  upon  a  wall4gainst  the  south,  or  south- 
east sun,  doth  hasten  their  coming  on  and  ripen-  * 
ing;  and  the  south-east  is  found  to  be  better  tjlian 
the  south-west,  though  the  south-west  be  the 
hotter  coast.  But  the  cause  is  chiefiy,  for  that 
the  heat  of  the  morning  sucoeedeth  the  cold  of  the 
night:  and  partly, because  many  times  the  south- 
west sun  is  too  parching.  So  likewise  the  plant- 
ing of  them  upon  the  back  of  a  chimney  where  a 
fire  is  kept,  doth  hasten  their  coming  on  and 
ripening;  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the  boughs 
into  the  inside  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is  continually 
kept,  worketh  the  same  effect,  which  hath  been 
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tried  with  grapes,  insomcich  as  they  will  come  a 
month  earlier  tlian  the  grapes  abroad. 

406.  Besides  the  two  means  of  accelerating 
garmination  formerly  described ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  mending  of  the  nourishment;  and  comforting 
of  the  spirit  of  the  plant:  there  is  a  third,  which 
is  the  making  way  for  the  easy  coming  to  the 
nourishment,  and  drawing  it.  And  therefore 
gentle  digging  and  loosening  of  the  earth  about 
the  roots  of  trees :  and  the  removing  herbs  and 
flowers  into  new  earth  once  in  two  years,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  for  the  new  earth  is  ever  looser, 
doth  greatly  farther  the  prospering  and  earliness 
of  plants. 

407.  But  the  most  admirable  acceleration  by 
lacilitating  tho  nourishment  is  that  of  water.  For 
a  standard  of  a  damask  rose  with  the  root  on,  was 
tot  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  fn  an 
ctrthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  without  any  mix^ 
tue,  half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  be- 
ing more  than  two  foot  high  above  the  water: 
inthin  the  space  of  ten  days  the  standard  did  put 
forth  a  fair  green  leaf,  and  some  other  little  buds, 
which  stood  at  a  stay,  without  any  show  of  decay 
Of  withering,  more  than  seven  days.  But  af^r- 
wards  tiiat  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  bods  did 
sprout  on,  which  afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves 
In  the  space  of  three  mouths,  and  continued  so  a 
while  after,  till  upon  removal  we  left  the  trial. 
But  note,  that  the  leaves  were  somewhat  paler 
•lid  lighter-coloured  than  tiie  leaves  used  to  be 
abroad.  Note,  that  the  first  buds  were  in  the  end 
of  October;  and  it  is  likely  that  if  it  had  been  in 
the  spring  time,  it  would  have  put  forth  with 
greater  strength,  and,  it  may  be,  to  have  grown 
on  to  bear  flowers.  By  this  means  yon  may  have, 
as  it  seemeth,  roses  set  in  the  midst  of  a  pool,be- 
ittg  suppoited  with  some  stay ;  which  is  matter 
of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small  use. 
This  is  tho  more  strange,  for  that  the  like  rose- 
standard  was  put  at  the  same  time  into  water 
mixed  with  horse-dung,  the  horse-dung  about  the 
fourth  part  to  the  water,  and  in  fbur  month's  space, 
while  it  was  observed,  pot  not  forth  any  leaf, 
llKmgh  divers  buds  at  the  first,  as  the  other. 

408.  A  Dotch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root, 
was  likewise  put  at  the  same  time  all  under  water, 
some  two  or  three  fingers*  deep,  and  within  seven 
days  sprouted,  and  continued  long  after  further 
growing.  There  were  also  put  in,  a  beet-root,  a 
borage  root,  and  a  radish-root,  which  had  all  their 
loaves  cut  almost  close  to  the  roots,  and  within 
six  weeks  had  fair  leaves,  and  so  continued  till 
the  end  of  November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peas,  or  flowers, 
may  be  accelerated  in  their  coming  and  ripening, 
there  is  a  double  profit;  the  one  in  tho  high  price 
that  those  things  bear  when  they  come  eariy :  the 
other  in  the  swiftness  of  their  returns :  for  in  some 
yroands  which  are  strong,  you  shall  have  a  radish, 


&c.  come  in  a  months  that  in  other  grounds  will 
not  come  in  two,  and  so  make  double  returns. 

410.  Wheat  also  was  pat  into  the  water,  and 
came  not  forth  at  all ;  so  as  it  seemeth  there  must 
be  some  strength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into 
the  water,  as  it  is  in  roots,  for  grains,  or  seeds, 
the  cold  of  the  water  will  mortify.  But  casually 
some  wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  some- 
what moistened  by  the  suing  of  the  pan;  which 
in  six  weeks,  as  aforesaid,  looked  mouldy  to  the 
eye,  but  it  was  sprouted  forth  half  a  finger's 
length. 

411.  It  seemeth  by  these  instances  of  water, 
that  for  nourishment  the  water  is  almost  all  in  all, 
and  that  the  earth  doth  bat  keep  the  plant  u)>rigbt, 
and  save  it  from  over-heat  and  over-cold;  and 
therefore  is  a  comfortable  experiment  for  good 
drinkers.  It  proveth  also  that  our  former  opinion, 
that  drink  incorporate  with  flesh  or  roots,  as  in 
capon-beer,  &c.,  will  nourish  more  easily  than 
meat  and  drink  taken  severally. 

412.  The  housing  of  plants,  I  conceive,  will 
both  accelerate  germination,  and  bring  forth 
flowers  and  plants  in  the  colder  soasons :  and  as 
we  house  hot-country  plants,  as  lemons,  oranges, 
myrtles,  to  save  them;  so  we  may  house  our  own 
country  plants,  to  forward  them,  and  make  them 
come  in  the  cold  seasons ;  in  such  sort,  that  you 
may  have  violets,  strawberries,  peas,  all  winter : 
so  that  you  sow  or  remove  them  at  fit  times. 
This  experiment  is  to  be  referred  unto  the  comfort- 
ing of  tiie  spirit  of  the  plant  by  warmth,  as  well 
as  housing  their  boughs,  &c.  So  then  the  means 
to  accelerate  germination,  are  in  particular  eight, 
in  general  three. 

Eseperimenb  in  eomoH  touching  Ike  puiHng  back 
or  retardation  cf  germination, 

413.  To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers  come 
late,  it  is  an  experiment  of  pleasure.  For  the  aiH 
cients  esteemed  much  of  **  rosa  sera.**  And  in^ 
deed  the  November  rose  is  the  sweetest,  having 
been  less  exhaled  by  the  sun.  The  means  are 
these.  First,  the  cutting  off  their  tops  imme« 
diately  after  they  have  done  bearing,  and  then 
they  will  come  again  the  same  year  about  No- 
vember:  but  they  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops 
where  they  were  cut,  but  out  of  tiiose  shoots 
which  were,  as  it  were,  water  boughs.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  sap,  which  otherwise  would  have 
fed  the  top,  though  after  bearing,  will,  by  tho 
discharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  side  sprouts, 
and  they  will  come  to  bear,  but  later. 

414.  The  second  is  the  pulling  ofi'the  buds  of 
the  rose,  when  they  are  newly  knotted ;  for  then 
the  side  branches  will  bear.  The  cause  is  tho 
same  with  the  former;  for  catting  off  the  tops, 
and  pulling  off  the  bt^s,  work  the  same  effect,  in 
retention  (^  the  sap  for  a  time,  and  diversion  of  it 
to  the  sproatB  that  were  not  so  forward. 
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415.  The  third  is  the  cutting  off  somo  few  of 
the  top  boughs  in  the  spring  time,  but  suffering 
the  lower  boughs  to  grow  on«  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  boughs  do  help  to  draw  up  the  sap 
more  strongly ;  and  we  see  that  in  polling  of 
trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  bough  or  two  on 
the.  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  sap.  .  And  it  is  re- 
ported also.  Chat  if  you  graft  upon  the  hough  of  a 
tree,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  old  boughs,  the  new 
dons  will  perish. 

41 G.  The  four^  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare 
about  Christmas  some  days.  The  cause  is  plain, 
for  that  it  doth  arrest  the  sap  from  going  upwards 
for  a  time ;  whicb  arrest  is  afterwards  relea^  by 
the  covering  of  the  root  again  witb  earth ;  and  then 
the  sap  getteth  up,  but  later. 

417.  The  fifth  is  the  removing  of  the  tree  some 
month  before,  it  buddeth.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
some  time  will  be  required  after  the  remove  for 
the  re-settling,  before  it  can  draw  the  juice ;  and 
that  time  being  lost,  the  blossom  must  needs  come 
forth  later. 

'418.  The  sixth  is  the  grafting  of  roses  in  May^ 
which  commor^ly  gardeners  do  not  until  July ;  and 
then  they  bear  not  till  the  next  year;  but  if  you 
graft  them  in  May,  they  will  bear  the  same  year, 
^but  late. 

419.  Th^  seventh  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of 
the  tree  about  with  some  packthread ;  for  that  also 
inadegreerestraineth  the  sap,  and  maketh  it  come 
up  more  late  and  more  slowly. 

420.  The  eighth  is  the  planting  of  them  in  a 
shade,  or  in  a  hedge :  the  cause  is,  partly  the 
keeping  out  of  the  sun,  which  hasteneth'  the  sap 
to  rise;  and  partly  the  robbing  of  them  of  nourish- 
ment by  the  stuff  in  the  hedge.  These  means 
may  be  prac^sed  upon  other,  both  trees  and  flow- 
ers, "  mutatis  mutandis.** 

421 .  Men  have  entertained  a  conceit  that  show- 
eth  prettily;  namely,  th^  if  you  graft  a  late  com- 
ing fruit  upon  a  stock  of  a  fruit  tree  that  cometh 
early,  the  graft  will  bear  fruit  early ;  as  a  peach 
upon  a  cherry,  and  contrariwise,  if  an  e^ly-com- 
ing  fruit  upon  a  stock  of  a  fruit  tree  that  cometh 
late,  the  graft  will  bear  fruit  late,  as  a  cherry  upon 
a  peach.  But  these  are  but  imaginations,  and 
untrue.  The  cause  is,  for  Uiat  the  cion  over- 
mleth  the  stock  quite,  and  the  stock  is  but  passive 
only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the 
graft. 

KxperimerUi  in  eontori  touching  the  melioration 
of  fruits^  treesj  and  plants. 
We  will  speak  now,- how  to  make  fruits,  flow- 
ers, and  roots  larger,  in  more  plenty,  and  sweeter 
than  they  use  to  be,  and  how  to  make  the  trees 
themselves  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more  hasty 
and  sudden  than  they  use  to  be.  Wherein  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  former  experiments  of  accele- 
ration will  serve  much  to  these  purposes.  And 
again,  that  these  experiments,  whicb  we  shall  now 


set  down,  do  serve  also  for  acceleration,  because 
both  effects  proceed  from  the  increase  of  vigour  ia 
the  tree;  but  yet,  tp  avoid  confusion,  and  because 
some  of  the  means  are  more  proper  for  the  oMo 
effect,  and  some  for  the  other,  we  will  handle  them 
apart. 

422.  It  ib  an  assured  experience,  that  a  heap> 
of  flint  or  stone^  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
tree,  as  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.,  upon  the  fiist 
planting,  doth  make  it  prosper  double  as  muehaa 
without  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  the 
moisture  which  fiadletb  at  any  time  upon  the  ticet 
and  suffereth  it  not.  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun; 
Again,  it  keepetli  the  tree  warm  from  cqld  blasts 
and  frosts,  as  it  were  in  a  house.  It  may  be  also, 
there  is  somewhat  ia  the  keeping  of  it  steady  at 
the  first.  Query,  If  laying  of  straw  some  height 
about  the  body  of  a  tree  will  not  make  the  tree 
forwards.  For  though  the  root  giveth  the  sap, 
yet  it  is  the  body  that  draweth  it  But  you  must 
note,  that  if  you  lay  stones  about  a  stalk  of  let- 
tuce, or  other  plants  that  are  more  soft,  it  will 
over-moisten  the  roots,  so  as  the  worms  will  fiat 
them. 

423.  A  tree,  at  the  first  setting,  should  not  be 
shaken,  until  it  hath  taken  root  fully :  and  there- 
fore some  have  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bot- 
tom of  their  trees  to  keep  them  upright;  but  after 
a  year*s  ix>oting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree  good, 
by  loosening  of  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  by  ex- 
ercising, as  it  were,  and  stirring  the  sap  of  the 
tree. 

424.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and 
suckers  at  the  root  and  body  doth  make  trees  grow 
high ;  and  contrariwise,  the  polling  and  cutting  of 
the  top  maketh  them  grow  spread  and  bushy.  As 
we  see  in  pollards,  &c. 

425.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hasty-growing, 
coppice  woods,  the  way  is,  to  take  willow,  sallow, 
poplar,  alder,  of  some  seven  years*  growth ;  and  to 
set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope,  a  reasonable 
depth  under  the  ground ;  and  then,  instead  of  one 
roof  they  will  put  forth  many,  and  so  carry  more 
shoots  upon  a  stem. 

426.  When  you  would  have  many  new  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  take  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay 
all  his  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast 
earth  upon  them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root. 
And  this  ie  a  very  profitable  experiment  for 
costly  trees,  for  the  boughs  will  make  stocks 
without  charge;  such  as  are  apricots,  peaches, 
almonds,  cornelians,  mulberries,  figs,  &c.  The 
like  is  continually  practised,  with  vines,  roses, 
musk-roses,  &c. 

427.  From  May  to  July  yon  may  take  off  tiie 
bark  of  any  bough,  being  of  the  bigness  of  three 
or  four  iuches,  and  cover  the  bare  place,  somewhat 
above  and  below,  with  loam  well  tempered  with 
horse-dung,  binding  it  fast  down.  Then  cut  off 
the  bough  about  Allhallontide  in  the  bare  place« 
and  set  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a 
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Mr  tree  in  one  year.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
the  baring  from  the  bark  keepeth  the  sap  from  de- 
scending towards  winter,  and  so  holdeth  it  in  the 
bough;  and  it  may  be  also  that  the  loam  and 
horse-dung  applied  to  the  bare  place  do  moisten 
it,  and  cherish  it,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  put 
forth  the  rpot.  Note,  that  this  may  be  a  general 
means  for  keeping  up  the  sap  of  trees  in  their 
boughs,  which  may  serve  to  other  effects. 

428.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  show 
fttr  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which 
may  be,  for  that  the  tree  before  had  too  much  re. 
pletion,  and  was  oppressed  with  its  own  sap;  for 
repletion  is  an  enemy  to  generation. 

439.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  ^at  do  not 
bear,  to  cleare  two  or  three  of  the  chief  roots,  and 
to  put  into  the  cleft  ^  small  pebble,  which  may 
keep  it  open,  and  then  it  will  bear.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may  be,  as  it  were 
hide-bound,  no  less  than  the  body  of  the  tree; 
but  it  will  not  keep  open  without  somewhat  put 
into  it. 

430.  It  is  usually  practised,  to  set  trees  that 
require  much  sun  upon  walls  against  the  south ; 
as  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  yines,  figs,  and  the 
like.  It  hath  a  double  commodity ;  Uie  one,  the 
heat  of  the  wall  by  reflection ;  the  other,  the  taking 
away  of  the  shade;  for  when  a  tree  growetn 
round,  the  upper  boughs  over-fthadow  the  lower : 
bat  when  it  is  spread  upon  a  wall,  theisun  cometh 
alike  upon  the  upper  and  lower  branches. 

431.  It  hath  also  been  practised  by  sotfie,  to 
pull  off*  some  leaves  from  the  trees  so  spread,  that 
the  sun  may  come  upon  the  bough  and  fruit  the 
better.  There  hath  been  practised  also  a  curiosity, 
to  set  a  tree  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at 
•  little  height  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  south  side :  conceiving  that  the 
root  and  lower  part  of  the  stock  should  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  shade;  and  the  upper  boughs 
and  fruit,  the  comfort  of  the  sun.  But  it  sorted 
not ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  the  root  requireth  some 
eomfort  from  the  sun,  though  under  earth,  as  well 
as  the  body :  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  more 
than  the  upper,  as  we  scien  in  compassing  a  tree 
below  with  straw. 

432.  The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit 
eometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen 
better ;  for  you  shall  ever  see,  in  apricots,  peaches, 
or  melocotones  upon  a  wall,  the  grreatest  fniits 
towards  the  bottom.  And  in  France,  the  grapes 
that  make  the  wine  grow  upon  low  vinea  bound 
to  small  stakes ;  and  the  raised  vines  in  arboura 
make  but  verjuice.  It  is  true,  that  in  Italy  and 
other  countries  where  they  have  hotter  sun,,  they 
raise  them  upon  elms  and  trees;  but  I  conceive, 
that  tf  the  French  manner  of  planting  low  were 
broaght  in  use  there,  their  wines  would  be 
stronger  and  sweeter.  But  it  is  more  chargeable 
in,  respect  of  the  props.    It  were  good  to  try 


whether  a  tree  grafted  somewhat  near  the  ground, 
and  the  lower  boughs  only  maintained,  and  the 
higher  continually  (pruned  off^  would  not  make  a 
larger  fruit. 

433.  To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is 
to  grail  not  only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon 
divera  boughs  of  an  old  tree;  for' they  will  bear 
great  numbere  of  fruit :  whereas  if  you  graft  but 
upon  one  stock  the  tree  can  bear  but  few. 

434.  The  digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of 
trees,  which  is  a  great  means  both  to  the  accelera- 
tion and  melioration  of  fruits,  is  practised  in  no- 
thing but  in  vines :  which  if  it  were  transferred 
unto  other  trees  and  shhibs,  as  roses,  &c.,  1  con- 
ceive would  advance  them  likewise. 

435.  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fruit-tree  hath 
been  blown  up  almost  by  the  roots,  and  set  up 
again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The 
cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  wrhich  comforteth  any  tree,  and  is  fit  to  be 
practised  more  than  it  is  in  fruit-trees :  for  trees 
cannot  be  so  fitly  removed  into  new  grounds  as 
fiowera  and  herbs  may. 

436.  To  revive'  an  old  tree,  the  digging  of  it 
about  the  roots,  and  applying  new  mould  to  the 
roots,  is  the  way.  We  see  also  that  draught-oxen 
put  into  fresh  pasture  gather  new  and  tender 
fiesh ;  and  in  all  things  better  nourishment  than 
hath  been  used  doth  help -to  renew ;  especially  if 
it  be  not  only  better,  but  changed  and  differing 
from  the  former. 

437.  If  an  herb  be  cut  off"  from  the  roots  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  then  the  earth  be  trodden 
and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  spade, 
the  roots  will  become  of  very  groat  magnitude  in 
summer.  The  reason  is,  for  that  the  moisture  be- 
ing forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  stayeth 
longer  in  the  root,  and  so  dilateth  it.  And  gar*" 
denere  use  to  tread  down  any  loose  ground  af^r 
they  have  sow^i  onions,  or  turnips,  &c. 

438.  If  **panicum**  be  laid  below  and  about 
the  bottom  of  a  root,  it  will  cause  the  root  to  grow 
to  an  excessive  bigness.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
being  itself  of  a  spongy  substance,  it  draweth  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  to  it,  and  so  feedeth  the  root. 
This  is  of  greatest  use  for  onions,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, and  carrots. 

439.  The  shifUng  of  ground  is  a  means  to 
better  the  tree  end  fruit ;  but  with  this  cautbn, 
that  all  things  do  prosper  best  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  better;  your  nureery  of  stocks 
ought  to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground  than  the 
ground  is  wherennto  you  remove  them.  So  all 
grasiera  prefer  their  cattle^  from  meaner  pastures 
to  better.  We  see  also,  that  hardness  in  youth 
lengtheneth  life,  because  it  leaveth  a  cherishing 
to  the.  better  of  the  body  in  age :  nay,  in  exercises, 
it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  hardest,  as  dancing 
in  thiek  shoes,  &c. 

440.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  hacking  of 
trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright  and  across,  so 
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M  joo  may  mtke  them  rather  in  Blices  than  in 
continaed  hacks,  doth  great  good  tQ  trees;  and 
eapecialiydetiTereth.them  firoiia  being  hide-boand, 
and  killeth  their  moss. 

441.  Sliade  to  some  plants  condficeth  to' make 
them  large  and  prosperous  more  than  saii,  as  in 
strawberries  and  bays^  &c.  Tbersfbre  amongst 
strawberries  sow  here  and  there  some  borage  seed, 
and  you  shall  find  the  strawberries  under  those 
leaves  far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And 
bays  you  must  plant  to  the  north,  or  defend  them 
from  the  sun  by  a  hedge-row;  and  when  you  sow 
the  berries,  weed  not  the  borders  for  the  first  half 
year ;  for  the  weed  giv^th  them  shadd. 

442.  To  increase  the  crops  of  plants,  there 
would  be  considered  not  only  the  increasing  the 
last  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  saving  also 
of  that  which  is  spilt.  So  they  have  lately  made 
a  trial  to  set  wheat,  which  nevertheless  hath  been 
left  off,  because^f  the  trouble  and  pains :  yet  so 
much  is  true,  that  ^ere  is  much  saved  by  the  set* 
ting,  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  sewn,  both 
by  keeping  it  from  being  picked  np  by  birds,  and 
by  avdding  the  shallow  lying  of  it,  whereby 
much  that  is  sown  taksth  no  root, 

443;  It  is  prescribed  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
^at  yoQ  take  small  trees,  upon  which  figs  dr  other 
fruit  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the  trees 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  with  dang  until  the 
spring;  and  then  take  them  up  in  a  warm  day, 
and  ropilant  them  in  good  gioand;  and  by  that 
means  the  former  year^'s  tree  will  be  ripe,  as  by  a 
sew  birth,  when  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  do 
hut  blossom.  But  this  seemeth  to  have  no  great 
probability. 

444.  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  take  nitre,  and 
mingle  it  with  water,  to  ^e  ^ckncss  of  honey, 
and  therewith  anoint  the  bud  after  the  vine  is  cut, 
it  will  sprout  forth  within  eight  days.  The  cause 
is  like  to  be,  if  the  experiment  be  true,  the  open- 
ing of  the  bud  and  of  the  parts  contiguous,  by  the 
^irit  of  the  nitre ;  for  nitre  is,  as  it  were,  the  life 
of  vegetables. 

445.  Take  seed,  or  kernels  of  apples^  pears, 
oranges;  or  a  peach,  or  a  plum-stone,  &e.  and 
^ut  them  into  a  squill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion, 
and  they  will  come  up  much  earlier  than  in  the 
earth  itself.  This  I  conceive  to  be  as  a  kind  of 
grafting  in  the  root;  for  as  the  stock  of  a  graft 
yieldeth  better  prepared  nourishment  to  the  graft 
than  the  crude  ear^,  so  the  squill  doth  the  like  to 
the  seed.  And  I  suppose  the  same  would  be  done 
by  putting  kernels  into  a  turnip  or  the  like,  save 
that  the  squill  is  more  Rigorous  and  hot.  It  may 
be  tried  also, .  with  putting  onion-seed  into  an 
onion-head,  which  thereby,  perhaps,  will  bring 
forth  a  larger  and  earlier  onion. 

446.  The  pricking  of  a  fruit  in  several  places, 
when  it  is  almost  at  its  bigness,  and  before  it 
^ipeneth,  hath  been  practised  with  success,  to 
ripen  the  fruit  more  suddenly.    We  see  the  ex- 


ample of  the  bhlngof  wasps  or  worms  upon  fruit, 
whereby  it  maniiCestlj  ripeneth  the  sooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  that  «*alga  marina,'*'  sea* 
weed,  put  under  the  roots  of  oeleworts,  and,  per- 
haps, of  6thet  plants,  will  further  their  growth. 
The  virtue,  no  doubt,  hath  relation  to  salt,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  fertility. 

448.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  cut  off  the  Btalks 
of  cucumbers,  immediately  afler  their  bearing, 
dose  by  the  earth;  and  then  to  cast  a  pretty 
quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant  that  remaineth, 
and  they  will  bear  next  year  fruit  long  before  the 
ordinary  time.  The  cause  quay  be,  for  that  the 
sap  goeth  down  the  sooner,  and  is  not  spent  in 
the  stalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth.  after  the  fruit. 
Where  note,  that  the  dying  in  the  winter  of  the 
roots  of  plants  that  are  annual,  seemeth  to  be 
partly  caused  by  the  over<expense  of  the  sap  into 
stalk  and. leaves;  which  being  prevented,  they 
will  superannuate,  if  they  stand  warm. 

.  449.  The  pulling  off  many  of  the  blossoms 
from  a  fruit-tree  dodi  make  the  fruit  fairer.  The 
cause  is  manifest;  for  that  the  sap  hath  the  less 
to  nourish.  And  it  is  a  common  experience^  that 
if  you  do  not  pull  off  some  blossoms  the  first 
time  a  tree  bloometh,  it  will  blosteom  itself  to 
deaths 

460.  It  were  good  to  try  what  would  be  tlie 
effect,  if  all  the  blossoms  were  pulled  fix>m  a 
fruit-tree :  or  the  acorns  and  chestnut-buds,  &c*f 
from  a  wild  tree,  for  two  years  together*  I  sup- 
pose that  the  tree  will  either  put  forth  the  third 
year  bigger  and  more  plentiful  fruit :  or  else,  the 
same  years,  larger  leaves,  because  of  the  sap 
stored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received,  that  a 
plant  watered  with  warm  ws^r  Will  come  up 
sooner  and  better  than  with  cold  water  or  wiu 
showers.  But  our  Experiment  of  watering  wheat 
with  warm  water,  as  hath  been  said,  succeeded 
not;  which  may  be,  because  the  trial  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  viz«»  in  the  end  of  October. 
For  the  cold  then  coming  upon  the  seed^  after  H 
was  made  more  tender  by  the  warm  water,  might 
check  it. 

453.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  grafting,  for 
th0  most  part  doih  meliorate  the  fruit.  The  cause 
is  manifirat;  for  that  the  nourishment  is  better 
prepared  in  the  stock  than  in  the  crude  earth ;  but 
yet  note  well,  ^at  there  be  some  trees  that  are 
said  to  come  up  more  happily  from  the  kernel 
thanirom  the  graft,  as  the  peach  and  melocotone. 
The  cause,  I  suppose  to  be,  for  that  those  plants 
require  a  nourishment  of  great  moisture;  and 
ihpugh  the  nourishment  of  the  stock  be  finer  and 
better  prepared,  yet  it  is  not  so  moist'and  plentiful 
as  the  nourishment  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  we 
^ee  those  fruits  are  very  cold  fruits  in  their  natuie. 

453.  It  hath  been  received,  that  a  smaller  pear 
grafted  upon  a  stock-  that  beareth  a  greater  pear, 
will  become  great    But  I  think  it  is  as  true  as 
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that  of  the  prime  fruit  npon  tlie  late  stock ;  and 
«»e  converso/'  which  we  rejected  before;  for  the 
oioD  win  gorem.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
enooghy  that  if  you  can  get  a  cion  to  grow  upon 
a  stoek  of  another  kind,  that  is  much  moister 
than  its  own  stodc,  it  may  make  the  fruit  greater, 
iMcaose  it  will  yield  more  plentiful  nourishment, 
tiioogh  it  is  like  it  will  make  the  fruit  baser. 
But  generally  the  grafting  is  upon  a  drier  stock, 
as  the  apple  upon  a  crab,  the  pear  upon.a  thorn, 
&0.  Yet  it  is  reported,  that  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries they  will  gr^  an  apple  cion  upon  the  stock 
of  a  cdewort,  and  it  will  bear  a  great  flaggy 
apple,  the  kernel  of  wlach,  if  it  be  set,  will  be  a 
selewort,  and  not  an  apple.  It  were  good  to  try 
whether  an  apple  cion  will  prosper,  if  it  be  gprafied 
upon  a  sallow,  or  upon  a  poplar,  or  upon  an  alder, 
or  upon  vn  elm,  or  upon  a  horse-plum,  which  are 
tbe  moistest  of  trees.  I  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  tried  upon  an  elm,  and  succeeded. 

454.  It  is  manifest  by  experience,  that  flowers 
removed  wax  greater^  because  the  nourishment  is 
more  easily  oomr  by  in  the  loose  earth.  It  may 
b«,  that  oft  regrafting  of  the  same  cion  may  like- 
wise make  fruit  greater ;  as  if  you  take  a.eion  and 
graft  it  upon  a  stook  the  first  year,  and  then  cut 
It  off  and  graft  it  upon  anodier  stock  the  second 
year,  and  so  for  a  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then 
let  it  rest,  it  will  yield  afterward,  when  it  beareth, 
the  greater  fruit. 

Of  mfUng  there  are  many  experiments  worth 
ths  noting,  but  those  we  reserve  to  a  proper  place. 

45ft.  It  maketh  figs  t>etter,  if  a  fig-tree,  when 
it  begiimeth  to  put  forth  leaves,  have  bis  top  out 
off.  The  cause  is  plain,  for  that  the  sap  hath  the 
less  to  feedv  and  the  less  way  to  mount:  but  it 
may  be  the  fig  will  come  somewhat  later,  as  was 
formerly  toachcid.  The-saioie  may  be  tried  like- 
wise in  other  trees. 

466.  It  is  reported,  Aat  mulberries  will  be 
l^rer,  and  the  trees  mora  fruitful,  if  yon  bore  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  through  in  several  places,  and 
thrust  into  the  places  bored  wedges  of  some  hot 
tuees,  as  turpentine,  mastio-tree,  guaiacum,  juni- 
per, fid  The  eause  may  be,  for  that  adventive 
heat  doth  cheer  np  the  native  juice  of  the  tree. 

467.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  will  grow  greater, 
and  bear  better  firuit,  if  you  put  salt,  or  lees  of 
wins,  or  blood  to  the  root  The  cause  may  be 
Hie  increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of  the  root$  these 
things  being  more  forcible  than  ordinary  com- 


458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
artichokes  will  be  lees  prickly,  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  dolled,  or  grated  off 
upon  a  stone. 

469.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you 
take  them  out  of  beds,  when  they  are  newly  come 
mp,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth. 
Tlie  remove  from  bed  to  bed  was  spoken  of  be- 
kn%  but  that  was  in  several  years;  this  is  upon 
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the  sudden;  the  eause  is  the  same  with  oUier 
temoves  formerly  mentioned. 

4G0.  Coleworts  are  rq>orted  by  one  of  the 
ancients  to  prosper  exceedingly,  and  to  be, better 
tasted,  if  they  be  sometimes  watered  with  salt 
water,  and  much  more  with  water  mixed  with 
nitre;  the  spirit  of  which  is  less  adurent  than  salt. 

461.  It  is  reported,  thai  cucumbers  will  prove 
inore  tended  and  dainty,  if  their  seeds  be  steeped 
a  little  in  milk ;  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
seed  being  mollified  with  the  milk,  will  be  too 
weak  to  draw  the  groeeer  juioe  of  the  earth,  but 
only  the  finer.  The  same  experiment  may  be 
made  in  artichokes  and  other  seeds,  when  you 
would  take  away  either  their  flashiness  or  bitter- 
ness. They  speak  also,  that  the  like  effect  fol- 
loweth  of  steeping  in  water  mixed  with  honey ; 
but  that  seemeth  to  me  not  so  probable,  because 
honey  hath  too  quick  a  spirit. 

463.  It  is  reported,  tliat  cucumbers  will  be  less 
watery,  and  more  mehm-lrke,  if  in  the  pit  where 
you  set  them,  you  fill  it,  half  way  up,  with  chaff 
or  small  sticks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them: 
for  cucumbera,  as  it  seemeth,  do  extremely  affect' 
moisture,  and  over-drink  themselves,  which  the 
chaffer  chips  forbiddeth.  Nay,  it  is  farther  re- 
ported, that  if,  when  a  cucumber  is  grown,  you 
set  a  pot  of  water  about  five  or  six  inches  dis- 
tance from  it,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  shoot 
so  much  out  as  to  touch  the  pot;  which,  if  it  be 
true,  is  an  experiment  of  a  higher  nature  than  b#- 
longeth  to  this  title :  for  it  diseovereth  perception 
in  plants,  to  move  towards  ^at  which  should 
help  and  comfort  them,  though  it  be  at  a  distance. 
The  ancient  tradition  of  the  vine  is  far  mord 
strange :  it  is,  that  if  you  set  a  stake  or  prop,  at 
some  distance  fhMn  it,  it  will  grow  that  way,  which 
is  fiair  strangef ,  as  is  said,  than  the  other ;  for  that 
water  may  work  by  a  sympa^  of  attraction,  but 
this  of  the  stake  seemeth  to  be  a  reasonable 
discourse. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebra- 
tion  of  trees  doth  make  then  prosper  better.  But 
it  is  found  also,*  that  it  maketh  tiie  fruit  sweeter 
and  better.  The  cause  is,  for  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terebration,  ^ey  may  receive  aliment  suf* 
ficient,  and  yet  no  more  than  they  can  well  turn 
and  digest,  and  withal  do  sweat  out  the  coanest 
and  unprofitablest  juiee;  even  as  it  is  in  living 
creatures,  which  by  moderate  feeding,  and  exer- 
cise, and  sweat,  attain  ^e  soundest  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  firuit,  so 
upon  the  like  reason  doth  letting  of  plants  blood, 
as  prieking  vines  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of 
some  growth,  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or 
tears,  though  this  be  not  to  continue,  as  it  is  in 
terebration,  but  at  some  seasons.  And  it  is  re- 
ported tiiat  by  this  artifice  bitter  almonds  have 
been  turned  into  sweet. 

465.  The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorating  of  fruit, 
do  ccmmeBd  swine's  dnng  abova  all  oth(»  dung: 
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which  may  be  becaase  of  the  moistiireof  that 
beast,  whereby  the  excrement  hath  less  acrimony, 
for  we  see  swine's  and  pig's  flesh  is  the  moistest 
of  fleshes. 

466.  It  is  observed  by  isome,  that^l  herbs  wax 
sweeter,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  if  a^r  they  be 
grown  up  some  reasonable  time  they  be  cat,  and 
so  you  take  the  latter  sprout.  The  cause  may  be, 
for  that  the  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root 
and  stalk,  the  better  it  concocteth.  For  one  of 
the  chief  causes  why  grains,  seeds,  and  firnits,  are 
more  nourishing  than  leares,  is  the  length  of  time 
in  which  they  grow  to  maturation.  It  were  not 
amiss  to  keep  back  the  sap  of  herbs,  or  the  like, 
by  some  fltmdan^*  till  the  end  of  summer,  where- 
by, it  may  be^  they  will  be  more  nourishing. 

467.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and 
meliorate  fruits,  above  that  which  they  would  be 
if  they  were  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  in  regard  the 
nourishment  is  better  concocted;  so,  no  doubt, 
even  in  grafting,  for  the  same  cause,  the  choice 
tjf  the  stock  doth  much  always,  provided  that  it 
be  somewhat  Inferior  tq.the  cion,  for  otherwise  it 

^      dulleth  it.'   They  oonunend  much  the  grafting  of 
pears  or  apples  upon  a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  fruits 
before  mentioned,  it  is  set  down  as  tried,  that  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  swine's  dung,  or  chafl"  and' 
swine's  dung  especially,  laid  up  together  for  a 
month  to  rot,  is  a  very  great  npurisher  and  com- 
forter to  a  fruit-tree. 

469.  It  is  delivered  that  onions  wax  greater  if 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  a  drying 
twenty  days,  and  then  set  again ;  and  yet  more, 
if  the  outermost  pill  be  taken  off  all  over. 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  some,  that  if  one  take 
the  bough  of  a  low  fruit-tree  newly  budded,  and 
draw  it  gentl3F>  without  hurting  it,  into  an  earthen 
pot  perforate  at  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  plant;  and 
then  cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very 
large  fruit  within  the  ground.  Which  experi- 
ment is  nothing  but  potting  of  plants  without 
removing,  and  leaving  the  fruit  in  the  earth.  The 
like,  they  say,  will  be  effected  by  an  empty  pot, 
without  earth  in  it,  put  over  the  fruit,  being 
propped  up  with  a  stake,  as  it  hangeth  upon  the 
tree;  and  the  better,  if  vSome  few  pertusions  be 
made  in  the  pot.  Wherein,  besides  the  defending 
of  the  fruit  from  extremity  of  sun  or  weather, 
some  give  a  reason,  that  the  fruit  loving  and  covet- 
ing the  open  air  and  sun,  is  invited  by  those  per- 
tusions to  spread  and  approach  as  near  the  open 
air  as  it  can;  and  so  eidargeth  in  magnitude. 

471.  All  trees  in  high  and  sandy  grounds  are 
to  be  set  deep,  and  in  watery  grounds  more* shal- 
low. And  in  all  iirees,  when  tHey  be  removed, 
especially  fruit-trees,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
the  sides  of  the  trees  be  coasted,  north  and  south, 
&c.,  as  they  stood  before.  The  same  is  said  also 
of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to  make  it  more  dura- 
ble, though  thai  seemeth  to  have  less  reason;  be- 


cause the  stone  lieth  not  so  near  the  sun  as  the 
tree  groweth. 

473.  Timber  treeir  in  a  coppice  wood  do  grow 
better  tha^  in  an  open  field ;  both  because  they 
offer  not  to  spread  so  much,  but  shoot  up  still  io 
height;  and  chiefly  because  they  are  defended 
from  too  much  sun  and  wind,  which  do  check  the 
growth  of  all  fruit;  and  so,  no  doubt,  fniitrtpees, 
of  vines,  set  upon  a  wall  against  the  sun,  between 
elbows  or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  than 
upon  a  plain  wall. 

473.  It  is  said,  that  if  potado-roots  be  set  in  a 
pot  filled  with  earth,  and  then  the  pot  with  earth 
be  set  likewise  within  the  ground  some  two  or 
three  inches,  the  roots  will  grow  greater  than  or- 
dinary. The  cause  may  be,  for  that  having  earth 
enough  within  the  pot  to  nourish  them ;  and  then 
being  stopped  by  the  bottom  of  the  pot  firom  pu^ 
ting  strings  downward,  they  must  need9  grow 
greater  in  breadth  and  thickness.  And  it  maybe* 
that  all  seeds  or  roots  potted,  and  so  set  into  the 
earth,  will  prosper  the  better. 

474.  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radish,  or 
other  roots,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they 
wither,  and  covering  again  the  root  something 
high  with  earth,  will  preserve  the  root  all  winter, 
and  make  it  bigger  in  the  spring  following,  as 
hath. been  partly  touched  before.  So  that  there  is 
a  double  use  of  this  cutting  off  the  leaves;  for  in 
plants  where  the  root  is  the  esculent,  as  radish 
and  parsnips,  it  will  make  the  root  the  greater, 
and  so  it  will  do  to  the  heads  of  onions.  And 
where  the  fruit  is  the  esculent,  by  strengthening 
the  root,  it  will  make  the  fruit  also  the  greater.^ 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleasure,  to 
make  the  leaves  of  shady  trees  larger  than  .ordi- 
nary. It  hath  been  tried  for  certain  that  a  cion  at 
a  weech^lm,  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  an  ordi- 
nary elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  almost  as  broad  ai 
the  brim  of  .one's  hat.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that 
as  in  fruit-trees  the  graft  maketh  a  greater  fruit;  so 
in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit,  it  will  make  the  greater 
leaves.  It  would  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that 
kind  chiefly,  as  birch,  asp,  willow,  and  especially 
the  fining  willow,  which  they  call  swallow-tai], 
because  of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf. 

476.  The  barrenness  of  trees  by  accident,  be- 
sides the  weakness  of  the  soil,  seed,  or  root ;  and 
the  injury  of  the  weather,  comelh  either  of  their 
overgrowing  with  moss,  or  their  planting  too 
deep,  or  by  issuing  of  the  sap  too  much  into  the 
leaves.  For  all  these  there  are  remedies  mention- 
ed before. 

ExperimtnU  in  contort  touching  compound  fruitM 
andflowers. 
We  see  that  in  living  creatures,,  that  have  male 
and  female,  there  is  copulation  of  several  kinds ; 
and  80  compound  creatures,  as  the  mule,  that  is 
generated  betwixt  the  horse  and  the  ass,  and  some 
other  compounds  which  we  call  monstere,  though 
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more  rare ;  and  it  is  held  that  that  proTerb,  Affiea 
st.mptr  aHqx^d  monsiri  parity  eoraeth,  for  that  the 
fountains  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  sorts 
of  beasts  eoroe  from  several  parts  to  drink,  and  so 
being  refreshed  fall  to  eonple,  and  many  times 
with  several  kinds.  The  compounding  or  mixtnie 
of  kinds  in  pla:nts  is  not  found  out;  which,  never- 
theless, if  it  be  possible,  is  more  at  command  than 
that  of  living  creatures,  for  ^at  their  lust  requireth 
a  voluntary  motion ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the 
most  noble  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it 
out:  for  80  you  may  have  great  variety  of  new 
fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it 
not,  that  mendeth  the  fruit,  or  doubleth  the  flowers, 
&c.,  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  anew  kind. 
For  the  cion  ever  over-ruleth  the  stock, 

477.  It  hath  been  set  down  by  one  of  fhe  an- 
cients, that  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  several  fruit* 
trees,  and  flat  them  on  the  sides,  and  then  bind 
them  close  together  and  set  them  in  the  ground, 
they  will  come  up  in  one  stock;  but  yet  th^  will 
put  forth  their  several  fruits  without  any  commix- 
ture in  the  fruit.  Wherein  note  by  the  way,  that 
unity  of  continuance  is  easier  to  procure  than  unity 
of  species.  It  is  reported  also,  that  vines  of  red 
and  white  grapes  being  set  in  the  ground,  and  the 
upper  parts  being  flatted  and  bound  close  together, 
win  put  forth  grapes  of  several  colours  upon  the 
same  branch ;  and  grape-stones  of  several  colour^ 
within  the  same  grape :  but  the  more  afier  a  year 
or  two,  the  unity,  as  it  seemeth,  growing  more 
perfect.  And  this  will  likewise  help,  if  from  the 
firat  uniting  they  be  often  watered,  for  all  moisture 
hel  poth  to  umon.  And  it  is  prescribed  also  to  bind 
the  bud  as  soon  as  it  cometh  forth,  as  well  as  the 
stock,  at  the  least  for  a  time. 

478.  They  report  that  divers  seeds  put  into  a 
clout,  and  laid  in  earth  well  dunged,  will  put  up 
plants  contiguous ;  which,  afterwards  being  bound 
in,  their  shoots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  said 
of  kernels  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth 
filled  with  earth. 

479.  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  several 
kinds  set  contiguous  without  any  binding,  and 
very  often  watered,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the 
very  luxury  of  the  trees  will  incorporate  and  grow 
together  Which  seemeth  to  me  the  likeliest 
means  that  hath  yet  been  propounded ;  for  that  the 
binding  doth  hinder  the  natural  swelling  of  the 
tree ;  which,  while  it  is  in  motion,  doth  better 
unite. 

ErperimenlM  in  eomort  touching  the  tympaihy  and 
aniipaihy  of  plants. 
There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions 
and  observations  touching  the  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy of  plants ;  for  that  some  will  thrive  best 
growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sym- 
pathy, and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  an- 
tipathy. But  these  are  idle  and  iterant  conceits, 
and  forsake  the  true  indication  of  the  causes,  as 


the  most  part  of  experiments  that  concern  Bym« 
p^thies  and  antipathies  do.  For  as  to  plants  nei- 
ther is  there  any  such  secret  friendship  or  hatred 
as  they  imagine :  and  if  we  should  be  content  to 
call  it  sympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  mis- 
taken, for  their  sympathy  is  an  antipathy,  and 
their  antipathy  is  a  sympathy,  for  it  is  thus: 
Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice  which  remaineth  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good,  because 
the  nourishments  are  contrary  or  several ;  but 
where  two  plants  draw  much  the  same  juice,  there 
the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for  the  one  deceiveth 
•the  other. 

480.  Firet,  therefore,  all  plants  that  do  draw 
much  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  so  soak  the 
earth  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by 
them ;  as  great  trees,  especially  ashes,  and  such 
trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  So  the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though 
that  were  anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only;  but 
it  is  an  enemy  to  any  other  plant,  because  it  draw- 
eth strongly  the  fattiest  juice  of  the  earth.  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  vine,  when  it  creepeth  nearthe 
colewort  will  turn  away,  this  may  be,  becausa 
there  it  findeth  worse  nourishment;  for  though  the 
root  be  where  it  was,  yet,  I  doubt,  the  plant  will 
bend  as  it  nourisheth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  several  natures,  and 
draw  several  juices  out  of  the  earth,  there,  as 
hath  be^n  said,  the  one  set  by  the  other  helpeth : 
as  it  is  set  down  by  divere  of  the  ancients,  that 
rue  doth  prosper  much,  and  becometh  stronger, 
if  it  be  set  by  a  fig-tree,  whieh,  we  conceive,  is 
caused  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extrac- 
tion of  a  contrary  juice ;  the  one  drawing  juice  fit 
to  result  sweet,  the  other  bitter.  So  they  have 
set  down  likewise,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlic  is 
sweeter:  which  likewise  may  be,  because  the 
more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth  goeth  into  the  garlic, 
and  the  more  odorate  into  the  rose. 

482.  This  we  see  manifestly,  that  there  be 
certain  com-flowere  which  come  seldom  or  never 
in  other  places,  unless  they  he  set,  but  only 
amongst  com:  as  the  blue-bottle,  a  kind  of 
yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy,  and  fumitory. 
Neither  can  this  be,  by  reason  of  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  by  ploughing  or  furrowing;  as  some 
herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches  new 
cast;  for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsown, 
they  will  not  come :  so  as  it  should  seem  to  be 
the  com  that  qualifieth  the  earth,  and  preparcth  it 
for  their  growth. 

483.  This  observation,  if  it  holdeth,  as  it  is 
very  probable,  is  of  great  use  for  the  meliorating 
of  taste  in  fruits  and  esculent  herb's,  and  of  the 
scent  of  flowcra.  For  1  do  not  doubt,  hut  if  the 
fig-tree  do  make  the  rue  more  strong  and  bitter, 
as  the  ancients  have  noted,  good  store  of  me 
planted  about  the  fig-tree  will  make  the  fig  more 
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Bweet.  Now  the  tastes  that  do  most  offend  in 
fruits,  and  lierbs,  and  rodts,  are  bitter,  harsh,  sour, 
and  weterish,  or  flabby.  It  were  good,  therefore, 
to  make  the  trials  following. 

484.  Take  wormwood,  or  Toe^  and  set  it  near 
lettuce,  or  coleflory,  or  artichoke,  and  see  whether 
the  lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  &c»,  become  not  the 
sweeter. 

485.  Take  a  8enric&-tiee,  or  a  comdian-tree,  or 
an  elder-tree,  which  we  know  haye  fruits  of  harsh 
and  binding  jnice,  and  set  them  near  a  vine,  or 
figwtree,  and  see  whether  the  grape^or  figs  will 
not  be  the  sweeter. 

486.  Take  cucumbers  or  pumpions,  and  set 
them  here  and  there,  amongst  musk-mellons,  and 
see  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy, 
and  better  tasted.  Set  cucumbers,  likewise, 
amongst  radish,  and  see  whether  the  radish  wiU 
not  be  made  the  more  biting. 

487.  Take  sorrel,  and  set  it  amongst  rasps,  and 
see  whether  the  rasps  will  not  be  the  sweeter. 

488.  Take  common  brier,  and  set  it  amongst 
violets  or  wall-flowers,  and  see  whether  it  will, 
not  make  the  violets  or  wall-flowers  sweeter,  and 
less  earthy  in  their  smeU.  So  set  lettuce  or 
cucumbers  amongst  rosemary  or  bays,  and  see 
whether  the  rosemary  or  bays  will  not  be  the 
more  odorate  or  aromatical. 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  must  take  heed  how 
you  set  herbs  together  th^t  draw  much  the  like 
juice.  And  therefore  I  think  rosemary  will  lose 
in  sweetness,  if  it  be  set  widi  lavender,  or  bays, 
or  the  like.  But  yet  if  you  will  correct  the 
strength  of  an  herb,  you  shall  do  well  to  Set  other, 
like  hexhs  by  him  to  take  him  down;  as  if  you 
should  set  tansey  by  angelica,  it  may  be  the 
angelica  would  be  the  weaker,  psui  fitter  for  mix- 
tore  in  perfume.  And  if  you  should  set  rue  by 
common  I  wormwood,  it  may  be  the  wormwood 
would  torn  to  be  Hker  Roman  wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  of  large  extent;  and 
therefore  would  be  severed,  and  refined  by  trial. 
Neither  must  you  expect  to  have  a  gross  difie- 
Tence  by  this  kind  of  culture,  but  only  farther 
perfection. 

491.  Trial  would  be  also  made  in  herbs  poi- 
sonous and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality,  perhaps, 
may  be  discharged,  or  attempered,  by  setting 
stronger  poisons  or  purgatives  by  them. 

493.  It  is  reported,  that  the  shrub  called  our 
ladies  seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony^and  cole- 
worts,  set  near  together,  one  or  both  wiU  die. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depre- 
dators of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  stanreth  the 
other.  The  like  is  said  of  a  reed  and  a  brake; 
both  of  which  are  succulent,  and  therefore  the 
one  deceiveth  the  other.  And  the  like  of  hem- 
lock and  rue;  both  which  draw  strong  juices. 

493.  Some  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  divers 
of  the  modem  writers  that  have  laboured  in 
natural  magic,  have  notod  a  sympathy  between 


the  sun,  moon,  and  some  principal  stars,  and  cer* 
tain  herbs  and  plants.  And  so  they  have  deno- 
minated some  herbs  solar,  and  some  lunar;  and 
suck  like  toys  put  into  great  words.  It  is 
manifest  that  there  are  some  flowers  that  have 
respect  to  the*  sun  in  two  kinds,  the  one  by  open- 
ing and  shutting)  and  the  other  byhowing  and 
inclining  the  head.  For  msrygolds,  tolips,  pim- 
pernel, and  indeed  most  flowers^  do  open  and 
spread  their  leav^  abroad  when  Uie  sun  shineth 
serene  and  fair:  and  again,  ih  some  part,  doss 
them,  or  gatiier  them  inward,  either  towards, 
night,  cor  when  the  sky  is  overcast  Of  this  theils 
needeth  no  such  solemn  reason  to  be  assigned,- as 
to  say,  that  they  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  and  mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  For  it  it 
nothing  else  but  a  little  loading  of  the  leaves, 
and  swelling  them  at  the  bottom,  with  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air,  whereas  the  dry  air  doth  extend 
them ;  and  they  make  it  a  piece  of  the  wonder, 
that  garden  clover  will  hide  the  stalk  when  the 
sun  showeth  bright,  which  is  nothing  but  a  fuU 
expansion  of  the  leaves.  For  the  bowing  and 
inclining  the  head,  it  is  found  in  the  great  flower 
of  the  sun,  in  marygolds,  wart-wort,  mallow 
flowers,  and  others.  The  cause  is  somewhat 
more  obscure  than  the  former;  but  I  take  it  to  be 
no  other,  but  that  the  part  against  which  the  sun 
beateth,  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in*  the 
stalk,  and  thereby  lees  able  to  support  tbe  flower. 
494.  What  a  little  moisture  will  do  in  veg»* 
tables,  even  though  they  be  dead  and  severed 
from  the  earth,  appeareth  well  in  the  experiment 
of  jugglers.  They  take  the  beard  of  an  oat, 
which,  if  you  mark  it  well,  is  wreathed  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top. 
They  take  only  the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and 
cut  off  the  other,  leaving  the  beard  half  the 
breadth  of  a  finger  in  length.  Then  they  make 
a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that  part  of 
^e  quill  which  hath  the  pith ;  and  cross-ways  c£ 
that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith;  the  whole 
cross  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger  high.  Then 
they  prick  the  bottom  where  the  pith  is,  and 
thereinto  they  put  the  oaten  beard,  leaving  half 
of  it  sticking  forth  of  the  quill :  then  they  take  a 
little  white  box  of  wood,  to  deceive  men,  as  if 
somewhat  in  the  box  did  work  the  feat,  in  which, 
with  a  pin,  they  make  a  little  hole,  enough  to 
take  the  beard,  but  not  to  let  the  cross  sink  down, 
but  to  stick.  Then  likewise,  by  way  of  impos- 
ture, they  make  a  question;  as,  Who  is  the  fairest 
wofnan  in  the  company  f  or,  Who  hath  a  glove 
or  a  card  1  and  cause  another  to  name  divers  pei^ 
sons;  and  upon  every  naming  they  stick  the  cross 
in  the  box,  having  first  put  it  towards  their  mouth, 
as  if  they  charmed  it,  and  the  cross  stirreth  not; 
but  when  they  come  to  the  person  that  they  would 
t^ke,  as  they  hold  the  cross  to  their  mouth,  they 
touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue  and 
wet  it,  and  so  stick  the  cross  in  the  box ;  and  then 
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yoa  shall  see  it  tarn  finely  and  softly  three  or  (bor 
toms,  which  is  caused  hy  the  nntwiniog  of  the 
beard  by  the  moisture.  You  may  see  it  more 
eridentlyy  if  yoa  stick  the  cross  between  your 
fingers  instead  of  the  box;  and  therefore  you  may 
see,  that  this  motion,  which  is  effected  by  so  little 
wet,  is  stronger  than  the  closing  or  bending  of  the 
head  of  a  marygold. 

495.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  herb  called 
Miosa  soUs,"  whereof  they  make  strong  waters, 
willy  at  the  noon-digr*  when  the  son  shineth  hot 
end  bright,  have  a  great  dew  upon  it.  And 
dierefore  that  the  right  name  is  ««Toe  solis," 
which  they  impute  to  a  delight  and  sympathy 
that  it  hath  with  the  sun.  Men  favour  wonders. 
It  were  good  first  to  be  sure,  that  the  dew  that  is 
found  upon  it  be  not  the  dew  of  the  morning 
preserved,  when  the  dew  of  other  herbs  is  breathed 
away ;  for  it  hath  a  smooth  and  thick  leaf,  that 
doth  not  discharge  the  dew  so  soon  as  other  herbs 
that  are  more  spongy  and  porous.  And  it  may  be 
purslane,  or  some  ^other  herb,  doth  the  like,  and 
is  not  marked.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  it  hath  more 
dew  at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then  sure  it 
s^meth  to  be  an  exudiation  of  the  herb  itsel£ 
As  plums  sweat  when  they  are  set  in  the  oven : 
lor  you  will  not,  I  hope,  think,  that  it  is  like 
Gideon^s  fleece  of  wool,  Uiat  the  dew  should  &11 
upon  that  and  nowhere  else. 

-496.  It  is  certain,  that  the  honey  dews  are 
tend  more  upon  oak  leaves  than  upon  ash,  or 
beech,  or  the  like :  but  whether  any  cause  be  firom 
Ike  leaf  itself  to  concoct  the  dew,  or  whether  it 
be  only  that  the  leaf  is  close  and  smooth,  and 
therefore  drinketh  not  in  the  dew,  but  preserveth 
it,  may  be  doubted.  It  would  be  well  inquired, 
whether  manna,  the  drag,  doth  fall  but  upon  certain 
herbs  or  leaves  only.  Flowers  that  have  deep 
sockets,  do  gather  in  the  bottom  a  kind  of  honey, 
as  honey-suckles,  both  the  woodbine,  and  the  tie- 
ibil,  lilies,  and  the  like.  And  in  them  certainly 
te  flower  beareth  part  with  the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  which 
they  call  woodseare,  being  like  a  kind  of  spittle. 
Is  found  but  upon  certain  herbs,  and  those  hot 
•DOS :  ss  lavender,  lavender  cotton,  sage,  hyssop, 
4cc  Of  the  cause  of  this  inquire  further :  for  it 
ssemeth  a  secret.  There  falleUi  also  mildew  upon 
eom,  and  smuttetii  it;  but  it  may  be,  that  the 
■ame  falleth  also  upon  other  herbs  and  is  not  ob- 
served. 

498.  It  were  good  trial  were  made,  whe&er 
the  great  consent  between  plants  and  water,  which 
k  a  principal  nourishment  of  them,  will  make  an 
attraction  at  a  distance  and  not  at  touch  only. 
Tlierefore  take  a  vessel,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
make  a  false  bottom  of  a  coarse  canvass:  fill  it 
with  earth  above  the  canvass,  and  let  not  the  earth 
be  watered ;  then  sow  some  good  seeds  in  that 
earth ;  but  under  the  canvass,  some  half  a  foot  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lay  a  great  sponge. 


thoroughly  wet  in  water;  and  let  it  tie  so  some 
ten  days,  and  see  whether  the  seeds  will  sprout, 
and  the  earth  become  more  moist,  and  the  sponge 
more  dry.  The  experiment  formerly  mentioned 
of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  of  water  is 
far  stranger  than  this, 

EsqterimcfUM  in  eonmrt  touching  the  making  kcrb$ 
andfrtUU  medicinable, 

499.  The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  tests 
of  fruit,  by  infusing,  mixing,  or  lettiqr  into  the 
bark,  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  co- 
loured, aromatical,  or  medicinal  substances,  are 
but  fancies.  The  cause  is,  for  that  those  things 
have  passed  their  period,  and  nouriah  not.  And 
all  alteration  of  vegetables  in  those  qualities  must 
be  by  somewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant.  But  this  is  trae,  that  where 
kine  feed  upon  wild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth 
plainly  of  the  garlic :  and  the  flesh  of  muttons  is 
better  tasted  where  the  sheep  feedeth  upon  wild 
thyme,  and  other  wholesome  herbs.  G^en  also 
speaketh  of  the  curing  of  the**  scirrus"  of  the  liver, 
by  milk  of  a  cow  that  feedeth  but  upon  certain 
herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain  smelleth  apparently  of 
the  rosemary,  or  orange,  firom  whence  the  bee  ga- 
thmth  it :  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  of  a  maid- 
en that  was  fed  with  *«  napellus  ;^'  which  is 
counted  the  strongest  poison  of  all  vegetables, 
which  with  use  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but  poison- 
ed some  that  had  carnal  company  with  her.  So 
it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  a  virtuous 
besoar,  and  anotlier  without  virtue,  which  appear 
to  the  show  alike :  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  from 
the  beast  that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where 
there  are  theriacal  herbs,  and  that  without  virtue, 
from  ^ose  that  feed  in  tho  valleys  where  no  snoh 
herbs  are.  Thus  fsr  I  am  of  opinion ;  that  as 
steeped  wines  and  beers  are  very  medicinal ;  and 
likewise  bread  tempered  with  divers  powders;  so 
of  meat  also,  as  flesh,  fish,  milk  and  eggs,  that 
they  may  be  made  of  great  use  for  medicine  and 
diet,  if  the  beasts,  fowl,  or  fish,  be  fed  with  a 
special  kind  of  food  fit  for  the  disease.  It  were  a 
dangerous  thing  also  for  secret  empoisonments. 
But  whether  it  may  be  applied  unto  plants  and 
herbs,  I  doubt  more,  because  the  nourishment  of 
them  is  a  more  common  juice ;  which  is  hardly 
capable  of  any  special  quality,  until  the  plant  do 
assimilste  it. 

500.  But  lest  our  incredulity  msy  prejudice  any 
profitable  operations  in  this  kind,  especially  since 
many  of  the  ancients  have  set  them  down,  we 
think  good  briefly  to  propound  the  four  means 

j  which  they  have  devised  of  making  plants  medi- 
I  dnable.  s  The  first  is,  by  slitting  of  the  root,  and 
;  infusing  into  it  the  medicine ;  as  hellebore,  opium, 
I  soammony,  treacle,  &c.,  and  then  binding  it  up 
'  again.  This  ^eemeth  to  roe  the  least  probable ; 
because  the  root  draweth  immediately  from  the 
earth ;  and  so  the  nourishment  is  the  more  common 
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and  less  qoalified :  and  besides,  it  is  a  long  thne 
in  g;oing  up  eve  it  come  to  the  fruit.  The  second 
way  is  to  perforate  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  there 
to  infuse  the  medicine;  which  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter :  for  if  any  virtue  bareceived  from  the  medicine, 
it  hath  the  kds  way,  and  the  less  time  td  go  up. 
The  third  is,  the  steeping  of  the  seed  or  kernel  in 
some  Hquor  wherein  the  medicine  is  infused: 
which  I  have  little  opinion  of,  beeause  the  seed,  I 
doubt,  will  not  draw  the  parts  of  the  matter  which 
have  the  propriety ;  but  it  will  be  far  the  more 
likely,  if  you  mingle  the  medictoe  with  d«aig;  for 
that  the  seed  naturally  drawing  the  moisture  of 
the  dung,  may  call  in  withal  some  of  the  propri- 
ety.   The  fourtii  is,  the  watering  of  the  plant  oft 


with  an  infusion  of  the  medicine.  This,  in  one 
respect,  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed ;  whereas  the 
rest  are  applied  but  at  one  time;  and  therefore  the 
virtue  may  the  sooi^er  vanish.  But  still  I  doubt, 
that  the  root  is  somewhat  too  stubborn  to  receive 
tiliosa  fine  impressions^  and  hesides,  as  I  said 
before,  they  have  a  great  hill  to  go  up.  I  judge 
therefore  the  likeliest  way  to  be  the  perforation  of 
the  body  of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above 
&e  other ;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung 
mingled  with  the  medicine;  and  the  watering  of 
those  lumps  of  dung  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of 
the  medicine  in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  6r 
four  days. 


CENTURY  VI. 


Experiment  in  consort  touching  eurioutieM  (Aout 
fruitM  and  plants* 
Ou.it  experiments  we  take  care  to  be,  as  we  have 
often  said,  either  **  experimenta  fructifera,'*  or 
«*lucifera  ;**  either  of  use,  or  of  discovery :  for  we 
hate  impostures,  and  despise  curiosities.  Yet 
because  we  must  apply  ourselves  somewhat  to 
others^  we  will  set  down  some  curiosities  toucb- 
ing  plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  several  fruits  upon 
one  tree ;  and  the  more,  when  some  of  them  come 
early,  and  some  come  late,  so  that  you  may  have 
upon  the  same  tree  ripe  fruits  all  summer.  This 
is  easily  done  by  grafting  of  several  clone  upon 
several  boughs  of  a  stock,  in  a  good  ground  plen- 
tifully fed.  So  you  may  have  all  kinds  of  cher- 
ries, and  all  kinds  of  plums,  and  peaches,  and 
apricots,  upon  one  tree ;  but  I  conceive  the  diver* 
sity  of  fruits  must  be  such  as  will  graft  upon  the 
same  stock.  And,  therefore,  I  doubt,  whether 
you  can  have  apples,  or  pears,  or  oranges,  upon 
the  same  stock  upon  which  you  graft  plums. 

502.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  fruits  of  divers 
shapes  and  figures.  This  is  easily  performed,  by 
moulding  them  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with 
moulds  of  earth  or  wood.  So  you  may  have  cu- 
cumbers, &c.,  as  long  as  a  cane  or  as  round  as  a 
sphere ;  or  formed  like  a  cross.  You  may  have 
also  apples  in  the  form  of  pears  or  lemons.  You 
may  have  also  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  as 
we  said  of  men,  beasts,  or  birds,  according  as 
you  make  the  moulds.  Wherein  you  must  under- 
stand, that  you  make  the  mould  big  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  fruit  when  it  is  grown  to  the 
greatest :  for  else  you  will  choke  the  spreading 
of  the  fruit ;  which  otherwise  would  spread  itself, 
and  fill  the  concave,  and  so  be  turned  into  the 
Shape  desired  ;  as  it  is  in  mould  works  of  liquid 
things.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceived,  that  the 
keeping  of  the  sun  from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it: 


but  there  is  ordinary  experience  of  fruit  that  grow* 
eth  covered.  Query,  also,  whether  some  small 
holes  may  not  be  made  in  the  wood  to  let  in  the 
sun.  And  note,  that  it  were  best  to  make  the 
moulds  partible,  glued  or  qemented  together 
that  you  may  open  them  when  you  take  out  iki» 
fruit. 

503.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  inscriptions,  or  eiH 
gravings,  in  fruit  or  trees.  This  is  easily  perform- 
ed, by  writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,'or  knife« 
or  the  like,  when  tiie  fruit  or  trees' are  young;  fdr 
as  they  grow,  so  the  lettera  will  grow  more  large 
and  graphical, 

.^— TenerlAqtift  meo*  incUlera  amoret 
Arboriboi!  creiceDtUlCycresce^it  amore*. 

504.  You  may  have  trees  apparelled  with  flow- 
ers or  herbs,  by  boring  holes  in  Uie  bodies  of  them, 
and  putting  into  them  earth  holpen  with  muck, 
and  setting  seeds  or  slips  of  violets,  strawberries, 
wild  thyme,  camomile,  and  such  like,  in  the  earth. 
Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree,  as  they  do 
in  pots :  though,  perhaps,  with  some  feeding  from 
the  trees.  It  would  be  tried  also  with  shoots  of 
vines,  and  roots  of  red  roses;  for  it  may  be  they 
being  of  a  more  ligneus  nature,  will  incorporate 
with  the  tree  itself. 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  curiosity  to  form  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  rosems^,  juniper,  and  the  like, 
into  sundry  shapes;  which  is  done  by  moulding 
them  within,  and  cutting  them  without.  But 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure;  great  castles  made  of  trees  upon  frames 
of  timber,  with  turrets  and  arches,  were  anciently 
matters  of  magnificence. 

506.  Amongst  curiosities  I  shall  place  colora- 
tion, though  it  be  somewhat  better;  for  beauty  in 
flowers  is  their  pre-eminence.  It  is  observed  by 
some,  that  gillyflowers,  sweetwilliams,  violets, 
that  are  coloured,  if  they  be  neglected,  and  neither 
watered,  nor  new  moulded,  nor  transplanted,  wil* 
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tarn  white.  And  it  is  probaBle,  that  the  white 
with  much  culture  may  turn  coloured.  For  this 
is  certain,  that  the  white  colour  coroeth  of  scarcity 
of  nourishment;  except  in  flowers  that  are  only 
white,  and  admit  no  other  colours. 

507.  It  is  good,  thetefore,  to  see  what  natures  do 
accompany  what  colours;  for  by  that  you  shall 
have  light  how  to  induce  colours,  by  producing 
those  natures.  Whites  are  more  inod orate,  for 
the  roost  part,  than  flowers  of  the  same  kind 
coloured ;  as  is  found  in  single  white  violets, 
white  roses,  white  gillyflowers,  white  stock- 
gillyflowers,  &c.  We  find  also  that  blossoms 
of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  commonly  inodorate, 
as  cherries,  pears,  plums;  whereas  those  of 
apples,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are  blushy, 
and  smell  sweet.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sub- 
stance that  maketh  the  flower  is  of  the  thinnest 
and  finest  of  the  plant,  which  also  maketh  flowers 
to  be  of  so  dainty  colours.  And  if  it  be  too 
sparing  and  thin,  itattaineth  no  strength  of  odour, 
except  it  be  in  such  plants  as  are  Veiy  succulent; 
whereby  they  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their 
nourishment  than  replenished,  to  have  them 
sweet.  As  we  see  in  white  satyrion,  which  is 
of  a  dainty  smell;  and  in  bean-flowers,  &;e. 
And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of  nature  to  put  forth 
while  flowers  only,  and  those  not  thin  or  dry, 
they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulsome  smell ; 
as  may*flowers,  and  white  lilies. 

506.  Contrariwise,  in  berries,  the  white  is  com- 
monly more  delicate  and  sweet  in  taste  than  the 
coloured,  as  we  see  in  white  grapes,  in  white 
lasps,  in  white  strawberries,  in  white  currants, 
&c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  coloured  are  more 
jaiced,  and  coarser  juiced,  and  therefore  not  so 
well  and  equally  concocted;  but  the  white  are 
better  proportioned  to  the  digestion  of  the  plant. 

509.  But  in  fhiits  the  white  conmionly  is 
meaner :  as  in  pear-plums,  damascenes,  &c.,  and 
the  choicest  plums  are  black ;  the  mulberry,  which, 
though  they  call  it  a  berry,  b  a  fruit,  is  better  the 
black  than  the  white.  The  harvest  white  plum 
it  a  base  plum;  and  the  verdoccio,  and  white 
date-plum  are  no  very  good  plums.  The  cause 
Is,  for  that  they  are  all  over-watery ;  whereas  a 
higher  concoction  is  required  for  sweetness,  or 
pleasure  of  taste ;  and  therefore  all  your  dainty 
plums  are  a  little  diy,  and  come  from  the  stone ; 
as  the  muscle-plum,  the  damascene-plum, 'the 
peach,  the  apricot,  &c,,  yet  some  fruits,  which 
grow  not  to  be  black,  are  of  the  nature  of  berries, 
sweetest  such  as  are  paler ;  as  the  coeur-cherry, 
which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is  sweeter  than 
the  red ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  sour. 

510.  Take  gillyflower  seed,  of  one  kind  of 
gillyflower,  as  of  the  clove-gillyflower,  which 
is  the  most  common,  and  sow  it,  and  there  will 
come  up  gillyflowers  some  of  one  colour,  and 
some  of  another,  casually,  as  the  seed  meeteth 
witli  nourishment  in  the  earth ;  so  that  the  gar- 


deners find,  that  they  may  have  two  oi  thive  roots 
amongst  a  hundred  that  are  rare  and  of  great  price ; 
as  purple,  carnation  of  several  stripes :  the  cause 
is,  no  doubt,  that  in  earth,  though  it  be  contiguous, 
and  in  one  bed,  there  are  very  several  juices;  and 
as  the  seed  doth  casually  meet  with  them,  so  it 
Cometh  forth.  And  it  is  noted  especially,  that 
those  which  do  come  up  purple,  do  always  come  up 
single :  the  juice,  as  it  seemetli,  not  being  able  to 
suffice  a  succulent  colour,  and  a  double  leaf. 
This  experiment  of  several  colours  coming  up 
from  one  seed,  would  be  tried  also  in  larks-foot, 
monks-hood,  poppy,  and  holyoak. 

511.  Few  fruits  are  coloured  red  within:  the- 
queen-apple  is;  and  another  apple,  called  the 
rose-apple:  mulberries,  likewise^  and  grapes, 
though  most  towards  the  skin.  There  is  a  peach 
also  that  hath  a  circle  of  red  towards  the  stone : 
and  the  egriot  cherry  is  somewhat  red  within; 
but  no  pear,  nor  warden,  nor^  plum,  nor  apricot^ 
although  they  have  many  times  red  sides,  are 
coloured  red  within.    The  cause  may  be  inquired. 

512.  The  general  colour  of  plants  is  green, 
which  is  a  colour  that  no  flower  is  of.  There  is 
a  greenish  primrose,  but  it  is  pale  and  scarce  a 
green.  The  leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little 
murry  or  reddish,  and  they  be  commonly  young 
leaves  that  do  so ;  as  it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and 
hazel.  Leaves  rot  into  a  yellow,  and  some 
hollies  have  part  of  their  leaves  yellow,  that  are, 
to  all  seeming,  as  fresh  and  shining  as  the  green. 
I  suppose  also,  that  yellow  is  a  less^  succulent 
colour  than  green,  and  a  degree  nearer  white. 
For  it  hath  been  noted,  that  those  yellow  leaves 
of  holly  stand  ever  towards  the  north  or  north* 
east  Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots ;  and 
some  plants  blood-red,  stalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as 
amaranthuS.  Some  herbs  incline  to  purple  and 
red ;  as  a  kind  of  sage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint, 
and  rosa  solis,  &c.  And  some  have  white  leaves, 
as  another  kind  of  sage,  and  another  kind  of  mint; 
but  azure  and  a  fair  purple  are  never  found  in 
leaves.  This  showeth,  that  flowers  are  made  of 
a  refined  juice  of  the  earth,  and  so  are  fruits;  but 
leaves  of  a  more  coarse  and  common. 

513.  It  is  a  curiosity  also  to  make  flowers 
double,  which  is  eflected  by  c^n  removing  them 
into  new  earth :  as  on  the  contrary  part,  double 
flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  removing,  prove 
single.  And  the  way  to  do  it  speedily,  is 
to  sow  or  set  seeds  or  slips  of  flowers ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  up,  to  remove  them  into  new 
ground  that  is  good.  Inquire  also,  whether  in- 
oculating of  flowers,  as  stockgillyflowers,  roses, 
musk-roses,  iic,  doth  not  make  them  double. 
There  is  a  cherry-tree  that  hath  double  blossoms; 
but  that  tree  beareth  no  fruit:  and  it  may  be,  that 
the  same  means  which,  applied  to  the  tree,  doth 
extremely  accelerate  the  sap  to  rise  and  break 
forth,  would  make  the  tree  spend  itself  in  flowers, 
and  those  to  become  double :  which  were  a  great 
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pleasure  to  see,  especially  in  apple-treea,  peaoh* 
tpeea,  and  almond-trees,  that  have  bloaaoms  bluah- 
<*oloured« 

514..  The  making  of  froits  without  core  or 
Btooe,'  is  likewise  a  euriesitjry  and  somewhat  bet^. 
tsr;  because  whatsoever  maketh  them  so,  is  like 
to  make  them  more  tender  and  delicate.  If  a  don- 
or shoot,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ptyund,  havp'the  pith 
finely  taken  forth»  and  not  altogether,  but  some 
of  it  left,  the  better  to  save  the  life,  it  will  bear  a 
fruit  with  little  or  n^  core  or  stone.  And  the 
like  is  said  to  be  of  dividing  a  quick  tree  down 
to  the  ground,  and  taking  out  the  pith,  and  then 
binding  it  up  again. 

615.  It  is  reported  also,  that  a  citron  grafted 
upon  a  quince  will  have  small  or  no  seeds :  and 
.  it  is  very  probable  that  any  sour  fruit  grailed  upon 
a  stock  thst  beareth  a  sweeter  fruit,  may  both 
make  the  fruit  sweeter,  and  more  void  of  the  harsh 
matter  of  kernels  or  seeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  pot  only  the  taking  out 
of  the  pith,  but  the  stopping  of  the  juice  of  the 
pith  from  rising  in  the  midst,  and  turning  it  to 
rise  on  the  outside,  will  make  the  fruit  without 
core  or  stone :  as  if  you  should  bore  a  tree  clean 
throagh,  and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is 
some  affinity  between  the  pith  and  the  kernel,  ba» 
cause  they  are  both  of  a  harsh  substance,  and  both 
placed  in  the  midst 

517.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  watered  perpe- 
tually with  warm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  with 
little  or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the  rule  is  gene- 
ral, that  whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  treei  a  gar- 
den tree,  Will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core 
or  stone. 

Mxperimenti  in  eomori  touching  tk€  degeneraiing 
of  planUf  and  qf  ike  trantmutaiion  of  them  inio 
one  another. 

518.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of 
culture  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the  same  kind ; 
and  sometimes  so  far  as  to  change  into  another 
kind,  1.  The  standing  long,  and  not  being  re- 
moved, maketh  them  degenerate.  3.  Drought, 
unless  the  earth  of  itself  he  moist,  doth  the  like. 
3.  So  dpth  removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbear^ 
ing  to  compost  the  earth ;  as  we  see  that  water- 
mint  tnmeth  into  field-mint,  and  the  colewort  into 
n^,  by  neglect,  &c. 

519L  Whatsoever  fruit useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root 
«r  a  stip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Grapes 
soW'O,  figs,  almonds,  pomegranate  kernels  sown, 
make  the  firuits  degenerate  and  become  wild. 
And  agMn,  most  of  those  fruits,  that  use  to  be 
grafted,  "If  they  be  set  of  kernels,  or  stones,  dege- 
nerate, it  is  true  that  peaches,  as  hath  been 
touched  hefore,  do  better  upon  stones  set  than 
upon  grafting;  and  the  rule  of  exception  should 
seem  to  be  thb :  that  whatsoever  plant  requireth 
much  raoiBturey  prospereth  better  upon  the  stone 
or  kfiumel  than  open  the  graft.     For  the  stockt 


^  though  it  gtveth  a  finer  nourishment,  yet  it  givedi 
a  scanter  than  the  earth  at  large. 

530.  Seeds,  if  theybe  very  old,  and  yet  havd 
strength  enough  to  bring  -fprth  a  plant,  maJ^  the 
plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  skilful  garden* ' 
ere  make  trial  of  the  seeds  before  they  buy  them, 
whether  they  be  good  or  no,  by  putting  them  into* 
water  gently  boiled ;  and  if  they  be  good,  they 
will  sprout  within  half  an  hour. 

52 K  It  is  strange  whicK  is  reported,  that  basil, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  4oxh  turn  into  wild 
thyme;  although  those  two  herbs  seem  to  have 
small  affinity ;  but  basil  is  almost  the  only  hot 
herb  that  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves,  which 
oiliness,  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  it  is  lika 
it  will  make  a  very  great  change. 

523.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  boughs,  of 
oak  put  into  the  earth  will  put  forth  wild  vines: 
which,  if  it  be  true,  no  doubt  it  is  not  the  oak  that 
tumetb  into  a  vine,  but  the  oak-bough  putrefying, 
qualifieth  the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine  of  it^lf.   . 

533.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  heard  it 
verified,  that  upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber 
tree,  the  stub  hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of 
anotiier  kind ;  as  the  beech  hath  put  forth  bireh} 
which,  if  it  be  true,  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  ths 
old  stub  is  too  scant  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  for- 
mer tree ;  and  therefore  putteth  forth  a  tree  ot  m 
smaller  kind,  that  needeth  less  nourishment. 

534.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  that 
if  the  same  ground  be  oft  sown  with  the  grain 
that  grew  upon  it,,  it  will  in  the  end  grow  to  bf 
of  a  baser  kind. 

535.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  sterile  yeara  com 
sown  will  grow  to  ano^er  kind. 

**  Qrandte  ff«pe  qaibot  mandavlmu  bordem  raid 
.  Infeliz  lolium,  •!  tterilei  dominantiir  ayeo«." 

And  generally  it  is  a  rule,  that  plants  that  J9f9 
brought  forth  by  culture,  as  com,  will  sooner 
change  into  other  species  than  those  that  coma 
of  themselves ;  for  that  culture  giveth  but  an  ad« 
ventitious  nature,  which  is  hiore  easily  put  off. 

Tliis  work  of  the  transmutation  of  plants  one 
into  another,  is  **  inter  magnalia  nature  :**  for  tho 
transmutation  of , species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy, pronounced  impossible,  and  certainly  It  is  it 
thing  of  difficulty,  and  requireth  deep  search  into 
nature ;  hut  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest 
instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to 
be  rejected,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found 
out  We  see,  that  in  living  creatures,  that  come 
of  putrefaction,  there  is  much  transmutation  of 
one  into  another,  as  caterpillare  turn  into  flies, 
Uc.  And  it  should  seem  probable,  that  whatsoi 
ever  creature,  having  life,  is  generated  without 
seed,  that  creature  will  change  out  of  one  species 
into  another.  For  it  is  the  seed,  and  the  nature 
of  it,  which  locketh  and  boundeth  in  the  creature, 
that  it  doth  not  expatiate.  So  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  seeing  ^e  earth  of  itself  doth  put 
forth  plants  without  seed,  therefore  plants  may 
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w«lV  have  a  transmigration  of  spebies.  Where- 
fore, wanting  instanpea  which  do  occur,  we  shall 
gi?9  directions  of  the  most  likely  trials;  and  gen- 
erally we  would  not  hare  those  that  read  this 
work  of  *«  Sylva  Sylrarum**  account  it  strange,  or 
think  that  it  is  an  over-haste,  that  we  have  set 
down  particulars  untried :  for  contrariwise,  in  our 
own  estimation,  we  account  such  particulars  more 
worthy  than  those  that  are  already  tried  and 
known;  for  these  latter  must  be  taken  as  you 
find  them ;  hut  the  other  do  level  point-blank  at 
the  inventing  of  causes  and  axioms. 

5S6.  First,  therefore,  you  must  make  account, 
Ifcat  if  you  will  have  one  plant  change  into  another, 
yon  must  have  the  nourishment  over-rule  the 
seed  4  and  therefore  you  are  to  practise  it  by  nou- 
rishment as  contrary  as  may  be  to  the  nature  of 
the  herb,  so  nevertheless  as  the  herb  may  grow, 
and  likewise  with  seeds  that  are  of  the  weakest 
tort,  and  have  least  vigour.  You  shall  do  well, 
therefore,  to  take  marsh-herbs,  and  plant  them  on 
tope  of  hills  and  champaigns ;  and  such  plants  as 
require  much  moisture  upon  sandy  and  very  dry 
gioands.  As  for  example,  marsh-mallows  and 
•edge,  upon  hills ;  cucumber,  and  lettuoe  seeds, 
and  coleworts,  upon  a  sandy  plot;  so  contrari- 
wise, plant  bnshes,  heathling,  and  brakes,  upon 
•  wet  or  marsh  ground.  This,  I  conceive  also, 
that  all  eseulentand  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the 
tope  of  hilla,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though 
Ims  eccdent  than  they  were  before.  And  it  may 
be  likewise,  some  wild  herbs  yon  may  make  salad 
heibs.  This  is  the  first  rule  for  transmutation  of 
plants. 

637.  The  second  role  shall  be,  to  bury  some 
few  seeds  of  the  lierbs  you  would  change,  amongst 
other  seeds;  and  then  you  shall  see  whether  the 
Jniee  of  those  other  seeds  do  not  so  qualify  the 
eartfav  as  it  will  alter  the  seed  whereupon  you 
work.  Aa  for  example,  put  parsley  seed  amongst 
ooBon  seed,  or  lettuce  seed  amongst  parsley  seed, 
or  basil  seed  amongst  thyme  seed;  and  seethe 
change  of  taste  or  otherwise.  But  you  shall  do 
well  to  put  the  seed  you  would  diange  into  a  little 
I  doth,  that  it  mingle  not  with  the  foreign 


6S8.  The  third  rale  shdl  be,  the  making  of 
some  medley  or  mixture  of  earth  with  some  other 
plants  bruised  or  shaven  either  in  leaf  or  root;  as 
for  example,  make  earth  with  a  mixtuxe  of  cole- 
wort  leaves  stamped,  and  set  in  it  artichokes  or 
parsnips ;  so  take  earth  made  with  maijoram,  or 
origanum,  or  wild  thyme,  bruised  or  stamped,  and 
set  in  it  fennel  seed,  &c.  In  which  operation  the 
process  of  nature  still  will  be,  as  I  conceive,  not 
that  the  herb  you  work  upon  should  draw  the 
jnioe  of  the  foreign  herb,  for  that  opinion  we  have 
formerly  rejected,  but  tiiere  will  be  a  new  con- 
iSBCtion  of  mould,  which  perhaps  will  alter  the 
seed,  and  yet  not  to  the  kind  of  the  former  herb. 

529.  The  fourth  rule  shall  be,  to  mark  what 
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herbs  some  earths  do  put  forth  of  themselves,  and 
to  take  that  earth  and  to  pot  it,  or  vessel  it :  and 
in  that  to  set  the  seed  you  would  change :  as,  for 
example,  take  from  under  walls  or  the  like,  where 
nettles  put  forth  in  abundance,  the  earth,  which 
you  shall  there  find,  without  any  string  or  root  of 
the  nettles :  and  pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock* 
gillyflowers,  or  wallflowers,  &c.,  or  sow  in  the 
seeds  of  them,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be ;  or 
take  earth  that  you  have  prepared  to  put  forth 
mushrooms  of  itself,  whereof  you  shall  find  some 
instances  following,  and  sow  in  it  purslane  seed, 
or  lettuce  seed;  for  in  Uiese  experiments,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  earth  being  accustomed  to 
send  forth  onei  kind  of  nourishment,  will  alter  the 
new  seed. 

530.  The  fifth  rule  shall  be,  to  mako  the  herb 
grow  contrary  to  its  nature ;  as  to  make  ground* 
herbs  rise  in  height :  as,  for  example,  carry  camo* 
mile,  or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  strawbeny  upon 
sticks,  as  you  do  hops  upon  poles,  and  see  what 
the  event  will  be. 

531.  The  eixth  rale  shall  be,  to  make  plants 
grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air;  for  that  is  ^ 
great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change 
in  the  seed ;  as  barrel  up  earth  and  sow  some  seed 
in  it,  and^put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pood,  or  put  it 
in  some  great  hollow  tree :  try  also  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  the  bottoms  of  caves;  and  pots  with 
seeds  sown,  hanged  up  in  wells  some  distance 
from  the  water,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be. 

I^xperimenti  in  contort  toutJUng  the  procevity,  and 
lownedt,  and  artificial  dwarfing  of  trees, 
533.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  coppioe 
woods  grow  more  upright  and  more  free  from 
under-boughs,  than  those  that  stand  in  the  fields : 
the  causd  whereof  is,  for  that  plants  have  a 
natural  motion  to  get  to  the  sun;  and  besides» 
they  are  not  glutted  with  too  much  nourishment ; 
for  that  the  coppice  shareth  with  them,  and  re- 
pletion ever  hindereth  stature:  lasdy  they  artt 
kept  warm,  and  that  ever  in  plants  helpeth  mount* 
ing. 

533.  Trees  that  are  of  themselves  full  of  heat» 
which  heat  appeareth  by  their  inflammable  gums, 
as  firs,  and  pines,  mount  ef  themselves  in  height 
without  side-boughs,  till  they  oome  towards  the 
top.  The  cause  is  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity 
of  juice,  both  which  send  the  sap  upwards.  As 
for  juniper,  it  is  but  a  shrab,  and  groweth  not  big 
enough  in  body  to  maintain  a  tall  tree. 

534.  It  is  reported  that  a  good  strong  canvass, 
spread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  putteth 
forth,  will  dwarf  it  and  make  it  spread.  The  cause 
is  plain ;  for  that  all  things  that  grow,  will  grow 
as  they  find  room. 

535.  Trees  are  generally  set  of  roots  or  kernels : 
but  if  you  set  them  of  slips,  as  of  some  trees  you 
may,  by  name  the  mulberry,  some  of  the  slips  will 
take;  and  those  that  take,  as  is  xeported^  will  b« 
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dwarf  trees.  The  cause  is,  for  that  a  slip  draweth 
Qoorishment  more  weakly  than  either  a  root  or 
kernel. 

536.  All  plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily 
have  their  bodies  not  proportionable  tO'  their 
length,  and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  oreep- 
ertf;  as  ivy,  briony,  hops,  woodbine;  whereas 
dwarfingr  reqmreth  a  slow  putting  forth,  and  less 
vigour  of  mounting* 

Experiments  in  contort  touching  the  rudiments  cf 
plants  J  and  cf  the  excrescences  of  plants^  or  super' 
plants^ 

The  Scripture  saith,  that  Solomon  wxote  a  Na- 
tural History,  **  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the 
moss  growing  upon  the  wall;"  for  so  the  best 
translations  have  it.  And  it  is  triie  that  moss  is 
but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant;  and,  as  it  were,  the 
mould  of  earth  or  bark. 

537.  Moss  groweth  chiefly  "upon  ridges  of 
houses  tiled  or  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of 
walls ;  and  that  moss  is  of  a  lightsome  and  pleasant 
green.  The  growing  upon  slopes  is  caused,  for 
that  moss,  as  On  the  one  side  itcometh  of  moisture 
and  water,  so  on  the  other  side  the  water  must  but 
slide,  and  not  stand  or  pool.  And  the  growing 
upon  tiles,  or  walls,  &c.,  is  caused  for  xhat  those 
dried  earths,  having  not  moisture  sufficient  to  put 
forth  a  pbnt,  do  practise  germination  by  putting 
forth  moss ;  though  when,  by  age^  or  otherwise, 
they  grow  to  relent  and  resolve,  they  sometimes  put 
forth  plants,  as  wall-flowers.  And  almost  all  moss 
hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides  the  low 
thrum. 

538.  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  such 
as  lie  cold  and  upon  the  north ;  as  in  divers 
terraces :  and  again,  if  they  be  much  trodden ; 
or  if  they  were  at  the  first  gravelled ;  for  where- 
soever plan^  are  kept  down,  the  eartii  putteth  forth 
moss. 

53^.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken 
up,  gathereth  moss ;  and  therefore  husbandmen 
use  to  cure  their  pasture  grounds  when  they  grow 
to  moss,  by  tilling  them  for  a  year  or  two :  which 
also  dependeth  upon  the  same  cause ;  for  that  the 
more  sparing  and  starving  juice  of  the  earth,  in- 
sufficient for  plants,  doth  breed  moss. 

540.  Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  thtin  yoUng ; 
for  that  the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the 
boughs,  buttireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. 

541.  Fountains  have  moss  growing  upon  the 
ground  about  them : — 

**  Muscosl  fonteii.*'  . 
The  cause  is^  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the 
water  from  the  ground  adjacent,  and  leave  but 
sufficient  moisture  to  breed  moss :  and  besides, 
the  coldness  of  the  water  conduceth  to  the  same. 

542.  The  moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair ;  for  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  tree  that  is  excerned,  and  doth 
not  assimilate.  And  upon  great  trees  the  moss 
gathereth  a  figure  like  a  lea£ 


543.  The  moister  sort  of  trecfs  yield  but  little 
moss,  as  we  see  in  asps,  poplars,  willows,  beeches, 
&c.,  which  is  partly  caused  for  the  reason  that 
hath  been  given,  of  the  frank  putting  upof  the-sap 
into  the  boughs ;  and  partly  for  that  the  barks  of 
those  trees  are  more  close  and  smooth  than^  those 
of  oaks  and  ashes ;  whereby  the  moss  can  the 
hardlier  issue  out. 

544.  In  clay-grounds  all  ffuit-trees  grow  ibll 
of  moss  both  upon  body  and  boughs,  which  is 
caused  partly  bjr  the  coldness  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  plants  nourish  less,  and  partly  by- the 
roughness  of  the  earth.  Whereby  the  sap  is  shut  in, 
and  cannot  get  up  to  spread  so  frankly  as  it  should 
do. 

545.  We  have  said  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be 
hide-bound,  they  wax  less  fruitful,  and  gather 
moss;  and  that  they  are  hoi  pen  by  hacking,  ke. 
And  therefore  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  if  trees 
bo  bound  in  with  cords,  or  some  outward  bands, 
they  will  put  forth  more  moss;  which,  L think, 
happenetb  to  trees  that  stand  bleak,  and  upon  the 
cold  winds.  It  would  also  be  tried,  whether,  if 
you  cover  a  tree  somewhat  thick  upon  the  top 
after  his  polling  it  will  not  gather  more  moss. 
I  think  also  the  watering  of  trees  with  cold  foun- 
tain-water will  make  them  grow  full  of  moss. 

546.  There  is  a  moss  the  perfumers  have,  which 
Cometh  out  of  apple  trees,  that  hath  an  exoellenl 
scent.  Query,  particularly  for  the  manner  of  the 
growth,  and  the  nature  of  it.  And  for  this  expe- 
riment's sake,  being  a  thing  of  price,  I  have  set 
down  the  last  experiments  how  to  multiply  and 
call  on  mosses. 

Next  unto  moss,  I  will  speak  of  mushrooms ; 
which  are  likewise  an  imperfect  plant.  The 
mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties ;  the  one^ 
that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat;  ^e  other, 
that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night;  vbA 
yet  they  are  unsown.  And  therefore  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  state  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. 
It  must  needs  be,  therefore,  that  they  be  made  of^ 
much  moisture ;  and  that  moisture  fat,  gross,  and 
yet  somewhat  concocted.  And,  indeed,  we  find 
that  mushrooms  cause  the  accident  which  we  call 
"  incubus"  or  the  mare  in  the  stomach.  And  theie- 
fore  the  surfeit  of  them  may  suflbcate  and  empoison. 
And  this  showeth  that  they  are  windy;  and  that 
windiness  is  gross  and  swelling,  not  sharp  or  grip- 
ing. And  upon  the  same  reason  mushrooms  are  t 
venerous  meat. ' 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or 
red  poplar,  which  are  of  the  moistest  of  trees,  out 
small,  and  oast  into  furrows  well  dunged,  will 
cause  the  ground  to  put  forth  mushrooms  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  fit  to  be  eaten.  Some  add  to 
the  mixture  leaven  of  bread  dissolved  in  water. 

548.  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field,  where 
the  stubble  is  standing,  be  set  on  fire  in  the 
showery  season,  it  will  put  forth  great  store  of 
mushrooms. 
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549.  It  18  reported,  that  hartshorn,  shaven,  or 
in  small  pieces,  mixed  with  dung^  and  watered, 
pntteth  up  mushrooms.  And  we  know  that  harts- 
horn is  of  a  fat  and  clammy  substance :  and  it 
may  be  ox-horn  would  do  the  like. 

550.  It  hath  been  reported,  though  it  be  scarce 
credible,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a  stages  horn ; 
which  they  suppose  did  rather  comefVom  a  confri- 
Cilion  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the 
horn  itself.  There  is  not  known  any  substance 
hat  earth,  and  procedures  of  earth,  as  tife,  stone, 
&c.»  that  yieldeth  any  moss  or  herby  substance. 
There  may  be  trial  piade^of  some  seeds,  as  that 
of  fennel-seed,  mustard-seeds,  and  rape-seeds,  put 
into  some  little  holes  made  in  the  horns  of  stag^, 
or  oxeUf  to  see  if  they  will  grow. 

651.  There  is  also  another  imperfect  plant,  that 
in  show  is  like  a  great  mushroom :  and  it  is 
•omettmes  as  broad  as  one^s  hat ;  which  they  call 
m  toad's  stool ;  but  it  is  not  esculent;  and  it  grow- 
eCfa,  commonly,  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  like- 
wise about  th^  roots  of  rotten  trees :  and  there- 
foro  seemeth  to  take  his  juice  from  wood  putrefi- 
0d«  Which  showeth,  by  the  way,  that  wood  pu- 
trefiisd  yieldeth  a  frank  moisture. 

552.  There  is  a  cako  that  groweth  upon  the 
tide  of  a  dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but 
it  is  large,  and  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  hard  and 
pithy ;  whereby  it  should  seem,  that  even  dead 
tnes  forget  not  their  putting  forth :  no  more  than 
Ae  carcasses  of  men's  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair 
•nd  nails  for  a  time. 

553.  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  com- 
monly in  the  fields ;  that  at  the  first  is  hard  like 
m  tennis-ball,  and  white ;  and  after  groweth  of  a 
moshrdom  colour,  and  full  of  light  dust  upon  the 
breaking,  and  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  for  the 
eyes  if  the  powder  get  into  them,  and  to  be  good 
Ibr  kibes.  Belike  it  hath  a  corrosire  and  fretting 
knture. 

554.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jew's  ear,  that 
groweth  upon  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  trees ;  especially  of  elders,  and  some- 
times ashes.  It  hath  a'strange  property ;  for  in  warm 
water  it  swelleth,  and  openeth  extremely.  It  is 
not  green,  but  of  dusky  brown  colour.  And  it 
is  used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat;  whereby  it  $eemeth  to  have  a  mollifying 
■nd  lenifying  virtue. 

555.  There  is  a  kind  of  spungy  excrescence, 
which  groweth  chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  the  la- 
•er-tree;  and  sometimes  upon  cedar  and  other 
trees.  It  is  very  white,  and  light,  and  friable ; 
which  we  call  agaric.  It  is  famoos  in  physic  for 
the  purging  of  tough  phlegm.  And  it  is  also  an 
excellent  opener  for  the  liver;  but  offensive  to  the 
fitomach :  and  in  taste,  it  is  at  the  first  sweet,  and 
afler  bitter. 

556.  We  find  no  super-plant  that  is  a  formed 
plant,  but  missoltoe.  They  have  an  idle  tradi- 
tion, that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  missdlbird,  that 


feedeth  upon  a  seed,  which  many  tiroes  she  cannot 
digest,  and  so  expelleth  it  whole  with  her  excre- 
ment: which  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that 
hath  some  rift,  putteth  forth  the  misseltoe.  But 
this  is  a  fable,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  birds 
should  feed  upon  that  they  cannot  digest.  But 
allow  that,  yet  it  cannot  be  for  other  reasons ;  for 
first,  it  is  found  but  upon  certain  trees ;  and  those 
trees  bear  no  such  fhiit,  as  may  allure  that  bird 
to  sit  and  feed  upon  them.  It  may  be,  that  bird 
feedeth  upon  the  misseltoe-berries,  and  so  is  often 
found  there ;  which  may  have  given  occasion  to 
the  tale.  But  that  which  maketh  an  end  of  the 
question  is,  that  misseltoe  hath  been  found  to  put 
forth  under  the  boughs,  and  not  only  above-  the 
boughs ;  so  it  cannot  be  any  thing  that  falleth 
upon  the  bough.  Missekoe  groweth  chiefly  upon 
crab-trees,  apple-trees,  sometimes  upon  hazles, 
and  rarely  upon  oaks  :  the  misseltoe  whereof  is 
counted  very  medicinal.  It  is  ever  green  winter 
and  sdmmer,  and  beareth  a  white  glistering 
berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing  from ^ the 
plant  upon  which  it  groweth'.  Two  things  there- 
fore may  be  certainly  set  down :  first,  that  super- 
fcetation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
bough  that  putteth  it  forth :  secondly,  Uiat  that 
sap  must  be  such  as  the  tree  doth  excem,  and 
cannot  assimilate;  for  else  it  would  go  into  a 
bough,  and  beside^,  it  seemeth  to  be  more  ftit  and 
unctuous  than  the  ordinary  sap  of  the  tree ;  both 
by  the  berry,  which  is  clammy ;  and  by  that  it 
continueth  green  winter  and  summeri  which  the 
tree  doth  not. 

557.  This  experiment  of  misseltoe  may  give 
light  to  other  practices.  Therefore  trial  would 
be  made  by  ripping  of  the  bough  of  a  crab-tree  in 
the  bark,  and  watering  of  the  wound  every  day 
with  warm  water  dunged,  to  see  if  it  would  bring 
forth  misseltoe,  or  any  such  like  thing.  But  it 
were  yet  more  likely  to  try  it  with  some  other 
watering  or  anointing,  that  were  not  so  natural  to 
the  tree  as  water  is ;  as  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  &c., 
so  they  be  such  things  as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  plants  would 
put  forth,  if  they  be  forbidden  to  put  forth  their 
natural  boughs ;  poll  therefore  a  tree,  and  cover  it 
some  thickness  with  day  on  the  top,  and  see  what 
it  will  put  forth.  I  suppose  it  will  put  forth  roots ; 
for  so  will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  the 
clay  c  therefore,  in  this  experiment  also,  the  tree 
would  be  closed  with  somewhat  that  is  not  so  na- 
tural to  the  plant  as  clay  is.  Try  it  with  leather, 
or  cloth,  or  painting,  so  it  be  not  hurtful  to  the 
tree.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a  brake  hath  been 
known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  man  may  count  the  prickles  of  trees  to 
be  a  kind  of  excrescence ;  for  th^y  will  never  be 
boughs,  nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  that  luive 
prickles  are  thorns,  black  and  white ;  brier,  rose, 
lemon-trees,  crab-trees,  gooseberry,  berberry ; 
these  have  it  in  the  bough :  the  plants  that  hare 
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priokles  in  the  leaf  are,  holly,  Juniper,  whin-bush, 
thistle}  nettles  also  hsFe  «  small  Tencmous 
prickle,  so  hath  borage,  but  harmless.  The  cause 
must  be  hasty  putting  forth,  want  of  moisture,  and 
.  the  closeness  of^e  bark,  for  the  haste  of  the  spi- 
rit to  put  forth,  and  the  want  of  nourishment  to 
put  forth  a  bough,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bark, 
cause  prickles  in  boughs,  and  therefore  they  are 
ever  like  a  pyramis,  for  that  the  moisture  spendeth 
afler  a  litde  pitting  forth.  And  for  ptickles  in 
leayes,  they  come  sdso  of  putting  for^  more  juice 
into  t^e  leaf  than  can  spread  in  the  leaf  smooth, 
and  therefor^  the  leaves  otherwise  are  rough,  as 
borage  and  nettles  are*  As  for  the  leaves  of  holly, 
they  are  smooth  but  never  plain,  but  as  it  we^ 
^ilh  folds,  for  the  same  cause. 

^60.  There  be  also  plants,  that  though  they 
have  no  prickles,  yet  they  have  a  kind  of  downy 
or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves;  as  rose-campion, 
stockgillydowers,  coltVfoot;  which  down  or  nap 
Cometh  of  a  subtile  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fat  sub- 
stance. For  it  is  certain,  that  both  stockgilly- 
flowers  ^nd  rose-campions,  stamped,  have  been 
applied  with  success  to  the  wrists  of  those  that 
have  had  tertian  or  quartan  agues ;  and  the  va- 
pour of  coltVfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue  towards 
the  lungs,  and  the  leaf  also  is  healing  in  surgery. 

561.  Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exuda- 
tion of  plants  joined  with  putrefaction ;  aa  we  see 
in  oak-apples,  which  are.  found  chiefly  upon  the 
leaves  of  oaks,  and  the  like  iipon  willows :  and 
country  people  have  a  kind  of  prediction,  that  if 
the  oak-apple  broken  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  pestilent  year,  which  is  a  likely  thing,  be- 
cause they  grow  of  corruptioi^. 

562.  lliere  is  also  upon  sweet,  or  other  brier,  a 
fine  tuft  or  brush  of  moss  of  divers  colours ;  which 
if  you  cut  yoa  shall  ever  find  full  of  little  white 
worms. 

ExperimerUi  in  amiort  touehing.the producing  of 
perfect  planU  tvithoui  $eed. 

563.  It  is  certain,  that  earth  taken  out  of  the 
foundations  of  vaults  and  houses,  and  bottoms  of 
wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  will  put  forth  sun- 
dry kinds  of  herbs:  but  some  time  is  required  for 
the  germination:  for  if  it  be  taken  but  from  a  fa- 
thom deep,  it  will  put  forth  the  first  year ;  if  much 
deeper,  not  till  after  a  year  or  two. 

564.  The  nature.of  the  plants  growing  out  of 
earth  so  taken  up,  doth  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mould  itself;  as,  if  the  mould  be  soft  and  fine,  it 
putteth  forth  soft  herbs,  as  grass,  plantain,  and  the 
like  4  if  the  earth  be  harder  and  coarser,  it  putteth 
forth  herbs  more  jough,  as  thistles,  firs,  &c. 

665.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys 
are  close  gravelled,  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  first 
year  knot  grass,  and  after  spire  grass.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the 
first  laying  will  not  suffer  the  grass  to  come  forth 
upright,  but  tunieth  it  to  find  his  way  where  it 


can ;  but  after  diat  the  earth  is  somewhat  loosened 
at  the  top,  the  ordinary  grass  cometh  up. 

566.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  being  taken  out 
of  shady  and  watery  woods  some  depth,  and  pot^ 
ted,  will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  sub^ 
stance ;  as  pennywort,  purslane,  houseleek,  penny* 
royal,  ^. 

567.  The  water  also  doth  send  forth  plants 
that  have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  bottom,  but  they 
are  less  perfect  plants,  being  almost  but  leavea, 
and  those  small  ones ;  such  is  that  we  call  duck- 
weed, which  hath  a  lesf  no  bigger  than  a  thymft 
leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green,  and  putteth  forth  a 
little  string  into  the  water  far  from  the  bottom. 
As  for  the  water-lily,  it  hath  a  root  in  the  ground  | 
and  so  have  a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  ia 
ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  soipe  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  modem  testimony  likewise,  .that  there  be 
some  plants  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  be- 
ing supposed  to  grow  of  some  concretion  of  slimt 
from  the  water,  where  the  sun  beateth  hot,  and 
where  the  sea  stirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marinti 
sea  weed,  and  eryngium,  sea  thistle,  both  haVt 
roots;  but  the  sea  weed  under  the  water,  the  set 
thistle  but  upon  the  shore. 

.569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  ai» 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  snow  laid  up  dose 
together  and  putrefied,  and  that  they  are  all  l^itlsr» 
and  they  name  one  specially,  »*  flomus,'*  which  w» 
call  moth-mullein.  It  is.  certain,  that  worms  «!• 
found  in  snow  commonly,  like  earth-worms;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unlike,  that  it  may  likewise  put 
forth  plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  afilrmed,  that,  there  mm 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  stojne,  which  may  bc^v 
for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  free-stone.  We  see  also  that 
flints,  lying  above  ground,  gather  moss ;  and  waH 
flowers,  and  some  other  flowers,  grow  upon  walls  | 
but  whether  upon  the  main  brick  or  stone,  or  whe- 
ther out  of  the  lime  or  chinks,  is  not  well  observ- 
ed :  for  elders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow 
out  of  steeples ;  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of 
clefts ;  insomuch  as  when  they  grow  big  they  will 
disjoin  the  stone.  And  besides,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  mortar  itself  putteth  it  forth,  or  whe- 
ther some  seeds  be  not  let  fall  by  birds.  Them 
be  likewise  rock-herbs,  but  I  suppose  those  am 
where  there  is  some  mould  or  earth.  It  hath 
likewise  been  found,  that  great  trees  growing  upon 
quarries  have  put  down  their  root  into  the  stone* 

571.  In  some  mines  in  Germany,  as  is  reported, 
there  grow  it  the  bottom  vegetables,  and  the  work- 
folks  use  to  say  they  have  magical  virtue,  and  will 
not  suffer  men  to  gather  them. 

572.  The    sea    sands    seldom    bear    plants. 
Whereof  the  cause  is  yielded  by  some  of  the  an-  ' 
cients,  for  that  the  sun  exhaleth  the  moisture  be- 
fore it  can  incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  yield  a 
nourishment  for  the  plant.    And  it  is  affirmed  also 
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ikti  sand  hath  always  its  root  in  day ;  and  that 
llieie  be  no  Teins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within 
the  earth. 

573.  It  is  certain,  that  some  plants  put  forth  for 
a  tlnie  of  their  own  store,  without  any  nourish* 
nsnt  from  earth,  water,  stone,  &c.t  of  which  Tide 
^  experiment  39. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  foreign  plants. 

574.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  that  was  brought 
OQt  of  the  Indies  and  other  remote  countries  for 
ballast  of  ships,  cast  upon  some  grounds  in  Italy, 
did  put  forth  foreign  h^rbs,  to  us  in  Europe  not 
kaown ;  and,  that  which  is  more,  that  of  their 
loots,  barks,  and  seeds,  contused  together,  and 
mingled  with  other  earth,  and  well  watered  with 
warm  water,  there  came  forth  herbs  much  like  the 
oUier.' 

575.  Plants  brought  oat  of  hot  countries  will 
Mdeavour  to  put  forth  at  the  same  time  that  they 
Qtaally  do  in  their  own  climate ;  and  therefore  to 
pnattrre  them,  there  is  no  more  required,  than  to 
kMfp  them  from  the  injury  of  putting  back  by  cold. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  grain  out  of  the  hotter 
ooantries  translated  into  the  colder,  will  be  more 
Ibrward  than  the  ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  coun- 
tTf.  It  is  likely  that  this  will  prove  bettei^  in 
gnins  than  in  trees,  for  that  grains  are  but  annual, 
ud  so  the  yirtue.  of  the  seed  is  not  worn  out; 
whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  embaaed  by  the  ground  to 
which  it  is  remoyed. 

576.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter 
oountries,  being  set  in  the  coldenr,  will  neyerthe- 
latSy  even  in  those  cold  countries,  being  sown  of 
seeds  late  in  the  spring,  come  up  and  abide  most 
put  of  the  summer;  as  we  find  it  in  orange 
ind  lemon  seeds,  &c.,  the  seeds  whereof  sown  in 
^  end  of  April  will  bring  forth  excellent  salads, 
mingled  with  other  herbs.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
^  seeds  of  cloTO-trees,  and  pepper  seeds,  &c.,  if 
they  could  come  hither  green  enough  to  be  sown, 
would  do  the  like. 

Exptrinunts  in  consort  touching  the  seasons  in  iohich 
plants  comefortK 
5TJ.  There  be  some  flowers^  bloseoms,  grains, 
•od  fruits,  which  come  more  early,  and  others 
which  come  more  late  in  the  year.  The  flowers 
tfmt  eome  early  with  us  are  primroses,  violets, 
anemonies,  water-daffodillies,  crocus  vemus,  and 
flMne  early  tulips.  And  they  are  all  cold  plants ; 
whkk  therefore,  as  it  should  seem,  have  a  quicker 
perception  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  increasing  than  the 
hoi  herbs  have ;  as  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a 
little  warmth  than  a  hot.  And  those  that  come 
«0Xt  a(\er  are  wallflowers,  cowslips,  hyacinths, 
ioaemary  flowers,  &c.,  and  afVer  them  pinks,  roses, 
ikwer-de-lnces,  &c.,  and  the  latest  are  gillyflowers, 
liolyoaks,  larksfoot,  &c.  The  earliest  blossoms 
am  the  blossoms  of  peaches,  almonds,  cornelians, 
erioias,  &c.,  and  they  are  of  such  trees  as  have 


much  moisture,  either  watery  or  oily.  And  there- 
fore crocus  vemus  also  being  an  herb  that  hath  an 
oily  juice,  pVitteth  forth  early;  for  those  also  find 
the  sun  sooner  than  the  drier  trees.  •  The  grains 
are,  first,  rye  and  wheat,  then  oats  and  barley,  then 
peas  and  beans.  For  though  green  peas  and 
beans  be  eaten  sooner,  yet  the  dry  ones  that  are 
used  for  horse  meat,  are  ripe  last;  and  it  seemeth 
that  ihe  fatter  grain  oometh  first.  The  earliest 
fruits  are  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants; and  after  them  early  apples,  early  pears, 
apricots,  rasps ;  and  after  them  damascenes,  and 
most  kind  of  plums,  peaches,  &c.,  and  the  latest 
are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces,  al- 
monds, sloes,  brier-berries,  hips,  medlars,  services^ 
cornelians,  &c. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  commonly,  trees 
that  ripen  latest  blossom  soonest;  as  peaches,  co^- 
nelians,  sloes,  almonds,  &c. ;  and  it  seemeth  to  be 
a  work  of  providence  that  they  blossom  so  soon; 
for  otherwise  they  could  not  have  the  sun  long 
enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  fruits,  but  rarely,  that  come  twice 
a  year ;  as  some  pears,  strawberries,  &c.  And  it 
seemeth  they  are  such  as  abound  with  nourish- 
ment; whereby  after  one  period,  before  the  sun 
waxeth  top  weak,  they  can  endure  another.  The 
violet  also,  amongst  flowers,  cometh  twice  a  year, 
especially  the  double  white ;  and  that  also  is  a 
plant  f\ill  of  mmsture.  Roses  come  twice,  but  it 
is  not  without  cutting,  as  hath  been  formerly  said. 

580.  In  Muscovy,  though  ths  com  come  not  up 
till  late  spring,  yet  their  harvest  is  as  early  as 
ours.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  strength  of  the 
ground  is  kept  in  with  the  snow;  and  we  see 
with  us,  that  if  it  be  a  long*  winter,  it  is  com- 
monly a  more  plentiful  year ;  and  after  those 
kind  of  winters  likewise,  the  flowers  and  com, 
which  are  earlier  and  later,  do  come  commonly 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  tron- 
bleth  the  husbandman  many  times ;  for  you  shall 
have  red  roses  and  damask  roses  come  together ; 
and  likewise  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley. 
But  this  happeneth  ever,  for  that  the  earlier  stay- 
eth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the  later  cometh 
sooner. 

581.  There  be  divers  fruit  trees  in  the  hotcoun- 
tries,  which  have  blossoms,  and  young  fhiit,  and 
ripe  fruit,  almost  all  the  year  succeeding  one  an- 
otiier.^  And  it  is  said  the  orange  hath  the  like  with 
us  for  a  great  part  of  summer,  and  so  also  hath  the 
flg.  And  no  doubt  the  natural  motbn  of  plants  is 
to  have  so ;  but  that  either  they  want  juice  to 
spend,  or  they  meet  with  the  cold  of  the  winter; 
and  therefore'this  circle  of  ripening  cannot  be  but 
in  succulent  plants  and  hot  countries. 

583.  Some  herbs  are  but  annnal,  and  die,  root 
and  all,  once  a  year :  as  borage,  lettuce,  cucanh> 
hers,  mnsk-melons,  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed« 
and  all  kinds  of  corn:  some  continue  many  years; 
aa  hysaopt  gannandar,  lavenderi  femiali  kc. 
as 
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The  cause  uf  the  dying  is  double ;  the  first  is  the 
tenderness  and  weakness  of  the  seed,  which  mak* 
eth  the  period  in  a  small  time :  as  it  Is  in  borage, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  com,  &c.,  and  therefore  none 
of  these  are  hot.  The  other  cause  is,  for  •  that 
some  herbs  can  worse  endure  cold ;  ?»  basil,  tobac- 
co, mustard-seed.  And  these  haTe  all  much  heat. 

Experiments  in  eansort  touching  the  lasting  of  herbs 
and  trees. 

583;  The  lasting  of  plants  is  most  in  those  that 
are  largest  of  body ;  as  oaks,  elm,  chestnut^  the 
loat-tree,  &o.,  and  this  holdeth  in  trees ;  but  in 
herba  it  is  often  contrary :  for  borage,  colewort, 
pbmpions,  which  are  herbs  of  the  largest  size,  are 
of  small  durance;  whereas  hyssop,  winter^ayoury, 
germander,  thyme^  sage,  will  last  long.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  irees  last  according  to  the 
strengtii  and  quantity  of  their  sap  and  juice,  being 
well  munited  by  their  bark  against  the  injuries  of 
the  air;  but  herbs  draw  a  weak  juice  and  have  a 
soft  stalk,  and  therefore  those  tunongst  them  which 
last  longest  are  herbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a 
sticky  stalk. 

^d4.  Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  com- 
monly more  lasting  than  those  that  bear  fruits, 
especially  the  moister  fruits;  as  oaks,  beeches, 
chestnuts,  walnuts^  almonds,  pine  trees,  &c.  last, 
longer  than  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  the  fatness  and  oiliness  of  the  sap,  which  ever 
wasteth  less  than  the  more  watery. 

583.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in 
the  year,  and  cast  them  likewise  late,  are  more 
lasting  than  those  thai  sprout  their  leaves  early, 
or  shed  them  betimes.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
late  coming  forth  showeth  a  moisture  more  fixed, 
and  the  other  loose  and  more  easily  resolved.  And 
the  same  cause  is,  that  wild  trees  last  longer  than 
garden  trees ;  and  in  the  same  kind,  those  whose 
£ruit  is  acid  more  than  those  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 

586.  Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees, 
bushes,  and  herbs,  so  touch  as  of^n  cutting,  for 
every  cutting  causeth  a  renovation  of  the  juice  of 
the  plant;  that  it  neither  goeth  so  far,  nor  riseth 
80  faintly,  as  when  the  plant  is  not  cut ;  inso- 
much as  annual  plants,  if  you  cut  them  season- 
ably, and  will  spare  the  use  of  them,  and  suf- 
fer them  to  come  up  stiU  young,  will  last  more 
years  than  one,  as  hath  been  partly  touched ;  such 
as  is  lettuce,  purslane,  cucumber,  and  the  like. 
And,  for  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown 
trees  in  churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings, 
and  the  like,  are  pollards,  or  dottards,,and  not 
trees  at  their  full  height. 

587.  Some  experiment  Would  be  made,  how  by 
art  to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordi- 
nary period  ;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &c,  last 
a  whole  year.  You  must  ever  presuppose,  that 
you  handle  it  so  as  the  winter  -killeth  it  not,  for 
we  speak  only  of  prolonging  the  natural  period. 
1  conceive  that  the  rule  will  hold,  that  whatso- 


ever maketh  the  herb  come  later  than  at  its  time, 
will  make  it  last  longer  time :  it  were  good  to  try 
it  in  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &c.  set  in  the  shade,  and 
encompassed  with  a  case  of  wood,  not  touching 
the  straw,  to  keep  out  open  air. 

As  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  ^nd  plants,  ZB 
well  upon  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  gathered,  we  shall 
handle  it  under  the  title  of  conservation  of  bodies* 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  several J^ure$ 
(f  plants. 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  le«ve 
to  their  descriptions ;  but  some  few  things  in  g»- 
n'^ral  we  will  observe.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  ^e 
growing  forth  of  their  boughs  and  branches,  im 
not  figured,  and  keep  no  oi^der.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  sap  being  restrained  in  the  rind  and  iMurk, 
breaketh  not  forth  at  all,  as  in  the  bodies  of  trees, 
and  stalks  of  herbs,  till  they  begin  to'brihch;«nd 
then  when  they  make 'an  eruption,  they  break 
forth  casually,  where  they  find  best  way  in  the 
bark  or  rind.^  It  is  true,  that  some  trees  are  moie 
scattered  in  their  boughs ;  as  sallow-trees,  ward^ 
trees,  quiqce-trees,  medlar-trees,  lemon-trees,'^;: 
some  are  more  in  the  form  of  a  pyramis,  and  come 
almost  to  todd ;  as  the  pear-tree,  which  the  critics 
will  have  to  borrow  his  name  of  «vp  fire,  orange- 
trees,  fir-trees,  service-trees,  lime-trees,  &c.:  vof 
some  are  more  spread  and  broad ;  as  beeches,  horn-, 
beam,  &c.,  the  rest  are  more  indifferent.  The  cauee 
of  scattering  the  boughs,  is  the  hasty  breakingfoith 
of  the  sap;  and  therefore  Uiose  trees  rise  not'ia 
a  body  of  any  height,  but  branch  near  the  ground. 
The  cause  of  the  pyramis  is  the  keeping  in  of  the 
sap  long  before  it  branch ;  and  the  spending  of  it, 
when  it  beginneth  to  branch,  by  equal  degrees* 
The  spreading  is  caused  by  the  carrying  up  d 
the  sap  plentifully  without  expense;  and  then 
putting  it  forth  speedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  no  trees,  that 
may  be  said  to  have  some  kind  of  order  in  .the 
putting  forth  their  leaves ;  for  they  have  join^  or 
knuckles,  as  it  were  stops  in  their  germination  \ 
as  have  gillyfiowers,  pinks,  fennel,  corn,  leedt^ 
and  canes.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  the 
sap  ascendeth  unequally,  and  doth,  as  it  y^ere, 
tire  and  stop  by  the  way.  And  it  seemeth  they 
have  some  closeness  and  hardness  in  their  stalk, 
which  hindereth  the  sap  from  going  up,  until  it 
hath  gathered  into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged 
to  put  forth.  And  therefore  they  are'  most  of 
them  hollow  when  the  stalk  is  dry,  as  fcnnel-stolk, 
stubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures;  and 
the  flower  numbers  are  chiefly  five,  and  four  ;  as 
in  primroses,  brier-roses,  single  musk  roses,  single 
pinks,  and  gillyflowers,  &c.,  which  have  fivib 
leaves:  lilies,  flower-de-luces,  borage,  bugloss, 
&c.,  which  have  four  leaves.  But  some  putforth 
leaves  not  numbered ;  but  they  are  ever  smidl 
ones;  as  marygolds,  trefoils,  &c    We  see  also. 
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that  the  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are 
figured;  as  in  the  fiye  brethren  of  the  rose, 
sockets  of  grillyflowers,  &c.  Leaves  also  are 
all  figured ;  some  rpand ;  some  long ;  none  square ; 
and  many  jagged  on  the  sides:  which  leaves  of 
flowers  seldom  are.  For  I  account  the  jagging 
of  pinks  and  gillyflowers  to  be  like  the  inequality 
of  oak  leaves,  or  vine  leaves,  or  the  like :  but 
tbey  seldom  or  never  have  any  small  purUt 

ExperimtnU  to  conwrt  touching  $ame  principal  dif" 
fereneea  inplanii* 

591.  Of  plants,  iBome  few  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms before  their  leaves ;  as  almonds,  peaches, 
eornelians,  black  thorn,  &c, ;  but  most  put  forth 
some  leaves  bef6re  their  blossoms;  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  white  thorn,  ^.  The 
same  is,  for  that  those  that  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms first,  have  either  an  acute  and  sharp  spirit, 
sad  therefore  commonly  they  all  put  forth  early 
in  the  spring,  and  ripen  very  late;  as  most  of 
tiie  particulars  befonre  mentioned,  or  else  an  oily 
l«iee,  which  is  apter  to  put  out  flowers  than  leaves. 

593.  Of  plants,  some  are  green  all  winter; 
others  cast  their  leaves.  There  are  gpreen  all 
winter,  holly,  ivy,  box,  fir,  yew,  cypress,  juniper, 
bsy^,  rosemary,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  holding 
frsen,  is  the  close  and  compact  substance  of  their 
reaves,  and  the  pedicles  of  them.  And  the  cause 
of  that  again  is,  ei^er  the  tough  and  viscous  juice 
of  the  plant,  or  the  strength  and  heat  thereof. 
Of  the  first  sort  is  holly,  which  is  of  so  viscous  a 
Joiee  as  they  make  birdlime  of  the  bark  of  it. 
Tlw  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fra^e,  as  we 
see  in  other  small  twigs  dry.  Fir,  yieldeth  pitch. 
Box  is  a  fast  heavy  wood,  as  we  see  it  in  bowls. 
Yaw  is  a  strong  and  tough  wood,  as  we  see  it  in 
bows.  Of  the  second  sort  is  juniper,  which  is  a 
wood  odorate,  and  maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is 
likewise  a  hot  and  aromatical  wood ;  and  so  is 
rosemary  for  a  shrub.  As  for  the  leaves,  their 
density  appeareth,  in  that  either  they  are  smooth 
and  shining,  as  in  bays,  holly,  ivy,  box,  &c.,  or  in 
that  they  are  hard  and  spiry,  as  in  the  rest.  And 
trial  would  be  made  of  gra^ng  of  rosemary,  and 
bays,  and  box,  upon  a  holly-stock,  beoanse  they 
aro  plants  that  come  all  winter.  It  were  good  to 
try  it  also  with  grafts  of  other  trees,  either  fruit 
trees,  or  wild  trees,  to  see  whether  they  will  not 
yield  their  fruit,  or  bear  their  leaves  later  and 
longer  in  the  winter;  because  the  sap  of  the 
holly  putteth  forth  most  in  the  winter.  It  may 
be  aJao  a  mezerion-tree,  grafted  upon  a  holly,  will 
prove  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater  tree. 

593.  There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flower 
and  yet  bear  fruit;  there  be  some  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit;  there  be  some  that  bear  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit.  Most  of  the  great  timber  trees, 
as  oaks,  beeches,  &c.  bear  no  apparent  flowers ; 
some  few  likewise  of  the  fruit  trees,  as  mulberry, 
walnut,  &c.,  and  some  shrubs,  aa  Juniper,  holly. 


&c.,  bear  no  flowers.  Divers  herbs  also  bear 
seeds,  which  is  as  the  fruit,  and  yet  bear  no 
flpwers,  as  purslane,  &c.  Those  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit  are  few,  as  the  double  cherry,  the 
sallow,  &c.  But  for  the  cherry,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  not  by  art  or  culture ;  for  if  it  be 
by  art,  then  trial  would  be  made,  whether  apple 
and  other  fruit  blossoms  may  not  be  doubled. 
There  are  some  few  that  bear  neither  firuit  nor 
flower,  as  the  elm,  poplars,  box,  brakes,  &c 

594.  There  be  some  plants,  that  shoot  still  up- 
wards and  can  support  themselves,  as  the  great- 
est part  of  trees  and  plants ;  there  be  some  other 
that  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support  themselves, 
as  vines,  ivy,  brier,  briony,  woodbines,  hops, 
climatis,  camomile,  &c.  The  cause  is,  as .  hath 
been  partly  touched,  for  that  all  plants  naturally 
move  upwards ;  but  if  the  sap  put  up  too  fast,  it 
maketh  a  slender  stalk,  which  will  not  support 
the  weight;  and  therefore  these  latter  sort  are  all 
swift  and  hasty  comers. 


ExperimenU  in  contort  touching  all  manner  of  c 
postsy  and  helps  rf  ground* 

595.  The  first  and  most  ordinary  help  is  ^ter- 
coration.  The  sheep*s  dung  is  one  of  the  best; 
and  next  the  dung  of  kine :  and  thirdly,  that  of 
horses,  which  is  held  to  be  somewhat  too  hot 
unless  it  be  mingled.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  gar- 
den, as  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  excelleth. 
The  ordering  of  dung  is,  if  the  ground  be  arable, 
to  spread  it  immediately  before  .4he  ploughing 
and  sowing ;  and  so  to  plough  it  in  :  for  if  you 
spread  it  long  before,  the  sun  will  draw  out  much 
of  the  fatness  of  the  dung :  if  the  grpund  be  graz- 
ing grround,  to  -spread  it  somewhat  late  towards 
winter,  that  the  sun  may  have  the  less  power  to 
dry  it  op.  As  for  special  composts  for  gardens, 
as  a  Eot  bed,  &c.  we  have  handled  them  before. 

596.  The  second  kind  of  compost  is,  the 
spreading  of  divers  kinds  of  earths ;  as  marie, 
chalk,  sea  sand,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth ;  and 
the  mixtures  of  them.  Marie  is  thought  to  be 
the  best,  as  having  most  fatness ;  and  not  heating 
the  ground  too  much.  The  next  is  sea  sand, 
which  no  doubt  obtaineth  a  special  virtue  by  the 
salt ;  for  salt  is  the  first  rudiment  of  life.  €halk 
over-heateth  the  ground  a  little;  and  therefore  is 
best  upon  oold  clay  grounds,  or  moist  grounds ; 
but  I  heard  a  great  husband  say,  that  it  was  a 
common  error,  to  think  that  chalk  hclpeth  arable 
gpround,  but  helpelh  not  grazing  grounds ;  where- 
as, indeed,  it  helpeth  gprass  as  well  as  com :  but 
that  which  breedeth  the  error  is,  because  after 
the  chalking  of  the  ground  they  wear  it  out  with 
many  crops  without  rest,  and  then  indeed  after- 
wards it  will  bear  little  grass,  because  the  ground 
is  tired  out.  It  were  good  to  try  the  laying  of 
chalk  upon  arable  grounds  a  little  while  before 
ploughing;  and  to  plough  it  in  as  they  do  the 
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dung;  but  then  it  must  be  friable  first  by  raln.oi 
lyiug.  As  for  earth,  it  compoeeth  itself ;  for  I 
koew  a  great  garden  that  had  a  field,  in  a  manner, 
poured  upon  It,  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently 
the  first  year  of  the  planting :  for  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  ever  the  firuitfulest.  And  earth,  so 
prepared  hath  a  double  surface.  But  it  is  true, 
as  i  conceiTe,  that  such  earth  as  hath  saltpetre 
bred  in  it,  if  you  can  procure  it  without  too  much 
charge,  dothexceU  The  way  to  hasten  the  breed- 
ing of  saltpetre,  is  to  forbid  the  sun,  and  the 
growth  of  vegetables*  And  therefore  if  you  make 
a  large  hovel,  thatched,  over  some'  quantity  of 
ground ;  nay,  if  you  do  but  plaiik  the  ground  over, 
it  will  breed  saltpetre.  As  for  pond  earth,  or 
river  earth,  it  is  a  very  good  compost;  especially 
if  the  pond  have  been  long  uneleansed,  and  so 
the  water  be  not  too  hungry :  and  I  judge  it  will 
bo  yet  better  if  there  be  some  mixture  of  chalk- 

597.  The  third  help .  of  ground  is,  by  some 
other  substances  that  have  a  virtue  to  make  ground 
fertile,  though  they  be  not  merely  earth ;  where- 
in ashes  excel ;  insomuch  as  the  countries  about 
^tna  and  Vesuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made 
them,  for  the  mischief  the  irruptions  many  times 
do,  by  the  exceeding  fruitfnlness  of  the  S6il,  caus- 
ed by  the  ashes  scattered  about.  Soot  also, 
though  thin  spread  in  a  fi^eld  or  garden,  is  tried 
te  be  a  very  goo!i  compost.  For  salt,  it  is.  too 
costly ;  but  it  is  tried,  ^at  mingled  with  seed- 
corn,  and  sown  toge^er,  it  dotfa  good :  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  chalk  in  powder,  mingled  with 
seed-teorn,  wouU  do  good ;  perhaps  as  much  ^ 
chalking  the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  steep- 
ing of  the  seeds  in  several  mixtures  with  water 
lo  give  them  vigour,  or  watering  grounds  with 
compost  water,  we  have  spoken  of  (hem  before. 

698.  The  fourth  help  of  ground  is,  the  suffering 
of  vegetables  to  die  into  the  ground,  and  so 'to 
fajten  it;  a^  the  stubble  of  com,  especially ^eas. 
Brakes  cast  upon  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  will  make  it  very  fruitful.  It  were  good 
also  to  try  whettier  leaves  of  trees  swept  together, 
with  some  chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  them 
more  heart,  would  not  make  a  good  eompost;  fer 
tiiere  is  nothing  lost  so  much  as  leaves  of  trees ; 
and  as  they  lie  scattered,  and  without  mixture, 
they  rather  make  the  ground  sour  than  otherwise. 


699.  The  fifUi  help  of  ground  is,  heat  ai^ 
warmth.  It  hath  been  anciently  practised  to  buiii 
heath,  s^od  ling,  and  sedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the 
wind,  upon  the  ground.  We  see  that  warmth 
of  walls  and  inclosures  meodeth  ground:  we  see 
also,  that  Ijring  open  to  the  south  mendeth  ground: 
we  see  again,  that  the  foldings  of  sheep  help 
ground,^  as  well,  by  their  warmth  as  by  their 
compost:  and  .it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
covering  of  the  ground  with  brakes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  whereof  we  spake  in  the  last 
experiment,  helpeth  it  not,  by  reason  of  the 
warmth.  Nay,  some  very  good  husbands  do  so*- 
pec^*  that  the  gathering  up  of  flints  in  flinty 
gKonnd,  and  laying  them  on  heaps,  whith  if 
much  used,  is  no  good  husbandry,  for  that  thqr 
would  keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  The  iixth  help  of  grounds  isl>y.  watering 
and  irrigation,  which  is  in  two  manners ;  the  one 
by  letting  in  ^d  shutting  out  waters  at  season- 
able times :  for  water,  at  some  seasons,  and  with 
reasonable  stay,  doth  good;  but  at  some  other 
seasons,  aud  with  too  long  stay,  doth  hurt:  aad. 
this  serveth  only  for  meadows  which  are  along 
some  river.  The  other  way  is,  to  bring  water 
from  some  hanging  grounds  where  there  m 
springs^  into  the  lower  grounds,  carrying  it  is. 
some  long  furrows;  and  from  those  fucrrowi^ 
drawing  it  traverse  to  spread  the  water.  And 
this  maketh  an  excellent  improvement,  both  fbr 
com  and  grass.  It  is  the  richer,  if  those  hanging 
grounds  be  fruitful,  because  it  washeth  off  some 
of  the  fhtness  of  the  earth ;  but  howsoever  it  pfe* 
fiteth  much.  Qenerally  where  there  are  gfioit 
overflows  in  fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning  of 
them  in  the  winter  maketh  the  summer  following 
more  fmitful :  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  it  keqi^ 
eth  the  ground  warm,  and  nourished  it. ,  Bat 
the  fen-inen  hold,  that  the  sewers  must  be  kepi 
so  as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the 
spring  till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grownup; 
for  then  the  ground  will  be  like  a  woo^,  whieh 
keepeth  out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wel( 
whereby  it  will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  yeer^ 
Thus  much  fbr  irrigation.  But  for  avoidances,  nd 
dtainings  of  water,  where  there  is  too  much,  and 
the  helps  of  ground  in  that  kind,  we  shall  speek 
of  them  in  another  place. 
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CENTURY  VII 


Eatperitnenii  'in  contort  Umehing  the  t^ffimiiet  and 
differeneet  between  piani$  and  animate  bodies. 
601.  The  differences  between  animate  and  in- 
animate bodies,  we  shall  handle  fully  under  the 
title  of  life,  and  livhiff  spirits,  and  powers.  We 
•hall  therefore  make  but  a  brief  mention  of  them 
in  this  place.  The  main  differences  are  two.  All 
bodies  hare  spirits,  and  pneumatical  parts  within 
them :  but  the  main  differences  between  animate 
and  inanimate  are  two :  the  first  is,  that  the  spirits 
of  things  animate  are  all  continued  with  them* 
adFes,  and  are  branched  in  veins,  and  secret 
oinals,  as  blood  is :  and  in  living  creatures,  the 
^iiitshave  not  only  branches,  but  certain  cells  or 
•eats,  where  the  principal  spirits  do  reside,  and 
whereunto  the  rest  do  resort;  but  the  spirits 
in  things  inanimate  are  shut  in,  and  cut  off 
Vf  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not  pervious 
ono  to  another,  as  air  is  in  snow.  The  second 
i  difference  is,  that  the  spirits  of  animate  bo- 
I  are  all  in  some  degree,  more  or  less,  kindled 
•nd  inflamed;  and  have  a  fine  commixture  of 
iame,  and  an  aerial  substance.  But  inanimate 
bodies  have  their  spirits  no  whit  inflamed  or  kin- 
dled. And  this  difference  consisteth  not  in  the 
heat  or  coolness  of  spirits;  forelovesand  other 
■pices,  naphthaand  petroleum,  have  exceeding  hot 
•^ts,  hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or  tal- 
loiCf  &C.9  but  not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of 
those  weak  and  temperate  bodies  come  to  be  in- 
flamed, then  they  gaUier  a  much  greater  heat  than 
odiers  have  uninflamed,  besides  their  light  and 
motion,  &c. 

603.  The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and 
proeeed  from  these  two  radical  differences,  are, 
iist,  plants  are  all  figaratf^and  determinate,  which 
inanimate  bodies  are  not ;  for  look  how  far  the 
spirit  is  able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  so  far 
goeth  the  shape  of  figure,  and  then  is  determined. 
Secondly,  plants  do  nourish,  inanimate  bodies  do 
not ;  they  have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation. 
Thirdly,  plants  have  a  period  of  life,  which  in- 
animate bodies  have  not.  Fourthly,  they  have  a 
•accession  and  propagation  of  their  kind  which  is 
not  in  bodies  inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  between  plants,  and  me- 
tals or  fossils,  besides  those  four  before-men- 
tioned, for  metals  I  bold  inanimate,  are  these; 
first,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid  and  hard ;  thirdly, 
they  are  wholly  subterrany;  whereas  plants  are 
part  above  earth  and  part  under  earth. 

604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  partici- 
pate of  the  nature  of  plants  and  metals  both ; 
eoral  is  one  of  the  nearest  of  both  kinds :  another  is 
vitriol,  for  that  is  aptest  to  sprout  with  moisture. 


and  mould  or  putrefaction;  for  all  putrefaction,  if 
it  dissolve  not  in  are&ction,  will  in  the  end  issue 
into  plants  or  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefac- 
tion. I  account  moss,  and  mushrooms,  and  aga- 
ric, and  other  of  those  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds 
of  the  ground,  walls,  and  trees,  and  the  like. 
As  for  flesh,  and  fish,  and  plants  tliemselves,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  after  a  mouldiness,  or 
rottenness,  or  corrupting,  they  will  fall  to  breed 
worms.  These  putrefactions,  which  have  affinity 
with  plants,  have  this  difference  from  them :  that 
they  have  no  succession  or  propagation,  though 
they  nourish,  and  have  a  period  of  life,  and  have 
likewise  some  figure. 

606.  I  left  once  by  chance  a  citron  cut,  in  a 
close  room,  for  three  summer  months  that  I  was 
absent;  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  forth, 
out  of  the  pith  cut,  tufts  of  hairs  an  inch  long, 
with  little  black  heads,  as  if  they  would  have 
been  some  herb. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  affinities  and 
differences  of  plants  and  Hving  creatures^  and  the 
confiners  and  participles  of  them, 

607.  The  affinities  and  differences  between 
plants  and  living  creatures  are  these  that  follow. 
They  have  both  of  them  spirits  continued,  and 
branched,  and  also  inflamed.  But  first  in  living 
creatures,  the  spirits  have  a  cell  or  seat,  which 
plants  have  not  x  as  was  also  formerly  said.  And 
secondly,  the  spirits  of  living  creatures  hold  more 
of  flame  than  the  spirits  of  plants  do.  And  these 
two  are  the  radical  differences.  For  the  secondary 
differences,  they  are  as  follow :— First  plants 
are  all  fixed  to  the  earth,  whereas  all  living  crea- 
tures are  severed,  and  of  themselves.  Secondly, 
living  creatures  have  local  motion,  plants  have  not. 
Thirdly,  living  creatures  nourish  from  their  upper 
parts,  by  the  mouth  chiefly ;  plants  nourish  from  be* 
low,  namely,  from  the  roots.  Fourthly,  plants  have 
their  seed  and  seminal  parts  uppermost ;  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost ;  and  therefora  it 
was  said,  not  elegantly  alone,  but  philosophic 
cally ;  «*  Homo  est  planta  inverse  ;**  Man  is  like 
a  plant  turned  upwards :  for  the  root  in  plants  is 
as  the  head  in  living  creatures.  Fifthly^  living 
creatures  have  a  more  exact  figure  than  plants. 
Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 
organs  within  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
ward figures,  than  plants  have.  Seventhly,  liv- 
ing creatures  have  sense,  which  plants  have 
not.  Eighthly,  living-  creatures  have  voluntary 
motion,  which  plants  have  not. 

606.  For  the  difference  of  sexes  in  plants  they 
are  oftentimes  by  name  distinguished,  as  male- 


piony,  female-piony,  male-rosemary,  female-rose- 
605.  Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants !  nmy,  he-holly,  she-holly,  &o.;  but  generation  by 
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copulation  certainly  extendeth  qot  to  plants.  The 
nearest  approach  of  it  is  between  the  he-palm  and 
the  she-palm,  which,  as  they  report,  if  they  grow 
near,  incline  the  one  to  the  other,  insomuch  as  that, 
which  is  more  strange,  they  doubt  not  to  report, 
that  to  keep  the  trees  upright  from  bending,  they 
tie  ropes  or  lines  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that 
the  contact  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  contact  of 
a  middle  body.  But  this  m?iy  be  feigned «  or  at 
least  amplified.  Nevertheless  I  am  apt  enough 
to  think,  that  1^^  same  binarium  of  a  stronger 
and  a  weaker,  like  unto  masculine  and  feminine, 
doth  hold  in  all  living  bodies.  It  is  confounded 
sometime,  as  in  some  creatures  of  putrefaction, 
wherein  no  marks  of  distinction  appear :  and  it  is 
doubled  sometimes,  as  in  hermaphrodites:  but  ge- 
nerally there  is  a  degree  of  strength  in  most  species. 

609.  The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants 
and  living  creatures,  are  such  chiefly  as  are  fixed, 
and  have  no  local  motion  of  remove,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts,  such  as  are  oysters, 
cockles,  and  such  like.  There  is  a  fabulous  nar- 
ration, that  ill  the  northern  cou^itries  there  should 
bo  an  herb  that  groweth  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb, 
and  feedeth  upon  the  gpf^ss,  in  such  sort  as  it  will 
bare  the  grass  round  about.  But  I  suppose  that 
the  figure  maketh  the  fable ;  for  so,  we  see,  there 
be  bee-flowers,  &o.  And  as  for  the  grass,  it  seem- 
eth  the  plant  having  a  great  stalk  and  top  doth 
prey  upon  the  grass  a  good  way  about,  by  draw- 
ing the  juice  of  the  earth  from  it. 

ExperimenU  promucuouM  touching  plants.     - 

610.  The  Indian  fig  boweth  its  roots  down  so 
low  in  one  year,  as  of  itself  it  taketh  root  again* 
and  so  multiplieth  from  root  td  root,  making  of 
one  tree  a  kind  of  wood.  The  cause  is  the  plenty 
of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the  st^lk,  which 
maketh  tiie  bough,,  being  over-loaden,  and  not 
stiffly  upheld,  weigh  down.  It , hath  leaves  as 
broad  as  a  little  target,  but  the  fruit  no  bigger 
than  beans.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  continual 
shade  increaseth  the  leaves^  and  abateth  the  fruit, 
which  nevertheless  is  of  a  pleasant  taste.  And 
that  no  doubt  is  caused  by  the  suppleness  and 
gentleness  of  the  juice  of  that  plant,  being  that 
which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so  flexible. 

61i.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  a  certain  Indian  tree,  having  few  but  very 
great  leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad,  and 
that  the  fruit,  being  of  good  taste,  groweth  out 
of  the  bark.  It  may  be,  there  be  plants  that  pour 
out  the  sap  so  fast,  as  they  have  no  leisure  eitlier 
to  divide  into  many  leaves,  or  to  put  forth  stalks 
to  the  fruit.  With  us,  trees,  generally,  have 
small  leaves  in  comparison.  The  fig  hath  the 
greatest;  and  next  it  the  vine,  mulberry,  and 
sycamore,  and  the  least  are  thobe  of  the  willow, 
birch,  and  thorn.  But  there  be  found  herbs  with 
far  greater  leaves  than  any  tree;  as  the  burvgourd, 
cucumber,  m\  colewort.    The  cause  is,  like  to 


that  of  the  Indian  fig,  the  hasty  and  plentiful 
putting  forth  of  the  sap. 

613.  There  be  three  things  in  use  for  sweiet- 
ness ;  sugar,  honey,  manna.  For  sugar,  to  the 
ancients  it  was  scarce  known,  and  little  used. 
It  is  found  in  canes:  Query ^  whether  to  the  fiiBt 
knqckle,  or  further  up  1  And  whether  the  very 
bark  of  tlie  cane  itself  do  yield  sugar  or  no  t  For 
honey,  the  bee  maketh  it,  or  gathereth  it;  but  I 
have  heard  from  one  that  was  industrious  in  hna- 
bandry,  that  the  labour  of  the  bee  is  about  ^ 
wax ;  and  that  he  hath  known  in  the  beginning 
of  May  honeycombs  empty  of  honey ;  and  with-; 
in  a  fortnight,  when  the  sweet  dews  fall,  filled 
like  a  cellar.  It  is  reported  also  by  some  of  tfaQ 
ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  occhus,  in  thQ 
valleys  of  Ilyrcania,  that  distilleth  honey  in  the 
mornings.  It  is  not  unlike  that  the  sap  and  tean^ 
of  some  trees  may  be  sweet.  It  may  be  alflOi 
that  some  sweet  juices,  fit  for  many  uses,  may  be 
concocted  out  of  fruits,  to  thethickne^  pf  honey, 
or  perhaps  of  sugar;  the  likeliest  are  raisins  of^ 
the  sun,  figs,  and  currants ;  the  means  may  be  itt^ 
quired. 

613.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Per- 
sian sea,  upon  the  shore  sands,  which  is  nourish- 
ed with  the  salt  water;  and  when  the  tide  ebbetht 
you  shall  see  the  roots  as  it  were  bare  without 
bark,  being  as  it  seemeth  conoded  by  the  salt,. , 
and  grasping  the  sands  like  ^  crab ;  which  ne- 
vertheless beareth  a  fruit;  It  were  good  to  tr^ 
some  hard  trees,  as  a  •  service-tree,  or  fir-tree,  bj 
siting  them  within  the  sands. 

6U.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  use  for 
garments,  these  that  follow :  hemp,  flax,  cottony 
nettles,  whereof  they  make  nettle-cloth,  sericum^  . 
which  is  a  growing  silk ;  they  make  also  cablei 
of  the  bark  of  lime  trees.  It  is  the  stalk  that 
maketh  the  filaceous  matter  commonly ;  and  some- 
times the.down  that  groweth  above. 

615.  They  have  in  some  countries  a  plant  of 
a  rosy  colour,  which  shutteth  in  the  night,  open- 
eth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth.  wide  at  noon; 
which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  say  is  % 
plant  that  sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enough 
then ;  for  almost  all  flowers  do  the  like. 

616.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have 
a  mossy  or  downy  root;  and  likewise  that  have  % 
number  of  threads,  like  beards,  as  mandrakes, 
whereof  witches  and  impostors  make  an  ugly 
image,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  face  at  the  top  of  the. 
root,  and  leaving  those  strings  to  make  a  broad 
beard  down  to  the  fooL  Also  there  is  a  kind  of 
nard  in  Crete,  being  a  kind  of  phu,  that  hath  a 
root  hairy,  like  a  rough-footed  dove's  foot.  So 
as  you  may  see,  there  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots, 
fibrous  roots,  and  hirsute  roots.  And,  I  take  it, 
in  the  bulbous,  tho  sap  hastencth  most  to  the  air 
and  sun;  in  the  fibrous,  the  sap  delighteth  more 
in  the  earth,  and  therefore  putteth  downward ;  and 
the  hirsute  is  a  middle  between  both,  that  besides 
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the  putUngr  forth  upwards  tnd  downwards  put- 
toth  forth  in  round. 

617.  There  are  some  tears  of  trees,  which  are 
eombed  from  the  beards  of  goats :  for  when  the 
pMLts  bite  and  crop  them,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ings, the  dew  being  on,  the  tear  cometh  forth, 
wA  hangeth  upon  their  beards :  of  this  sort  is 
acme  kind  of  laudanum. 

618.  The  irrigation  of  the  plane-tree  by  wine, 
is  reported  by  the  ancients  to  make  it  fruitful. 
It  would  be  tried  likewise  with  roots ;  for  upon 
seeds  it  worketh  no  great  effects. 

619.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long 
way,  is  to  vessel  them  close  in  earthen  vessels. 
But  if  the  vessels  be  not  very  great,  you  must 
iMke  some  holes  in  the  bottom,  to  give  some  re- 
fvBshment  to  the  roots;  which,  otherwise,  as  it 
seemeth,  will  decay  and  suffocate. 

630.  The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  of  all  other 
plants,  while  it  grew,  the.dryest,  and  those  things 
which  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants  did 
make  that  more  sterile ;  for  in  showere  it  pros- 
pered worst:  it  grew  also  amongst  bushes  of 
other  kinds,  where  commonly  plants  do  not  thrive, 
neither  did  it  love  the  sun.  There  might  be  one 
eause  of  all  those  effects ;  namely,  the  sparing 
nourishment  which  that  plant  required.  Query, 
how  far  cassia,  which  is  now  the  substitute  of 
cinnamon,  doth  participate  of  these  things  ? 

621.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
eissia,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  put  into  the  skins  of 
beasts  newly  flayed ;  and  that  the  skins  corrupting 
nA  breeding  worms,  the  worms  do  devour  the  piUi 
and  marrow  of  it,  and  so  make  it  hollow,  but  meddle 
not  with  the  bark,  because  to  them  it  is  bitter. 

683.  There  were  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far 
greater  bodies  than  we  know  any,  for  there  have 
been  cups  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter. 
Bat  it  is  like  they  were  wild  vines ;  for  the  vines 
that  they  use  for  wine,  are  so  often  cut,  and  so 
omeh  digged  and  dressed,  that  their  sap  spcndeth 
into  the  grrapes,  and  so  the  stalk  cannot  increase 
much  in  hoik.  The  wood  of  vines  is  very  dura- 
ble, withoat  rotting.  And  that  which  is  strange, 
though  no  tree  hath  the  twigs,  while  they  are 
green,  so  brittle,  yet  the  wood  dried  is  extreme 
tongh,  and  was  used  by  the  captains  of  armies 
tflftongst  the  Romans  for  their  cudgels. 

623.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  places  vines 
m  suffered  to  grow  like  herbs,  spreading  upon 
the  ground,  and  that  the  grapes  of  those  viues  are 
visry  great.  It  were  good  to  make  trial,  whether 
plants  that  use  to  be  borne  up  by  props  will  not  put 
forth  greater  leaves  and  greater  fruits  if  they  belaid 
■lon^  the  ground ;  as  hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  &c 

6)14.  Quinces,  or  apples,  &c.,  if  you  will  keep 
them  long,  drown  them  in  honey ;  but  because 
honey,  perhaps,  will  give  them  a  taste  over-lus- 
eions,  it  were  good  to  make  trial  in  powder  of 
Mgar,  or  in  syrup  of  wine,  only  boiled  to  height. 
B^  these  would  likewiie  be  tried  in  onngm, 


lemons,  and  pomegranates;  for  the  powder  of 
sugar,  and  syrup  of  wine,  will  serve  for  more 
times  than  once. 

625.  The  conservation  of  fruit  would  be  also 
tried  in  vessels  filled  with  fine  sand,  or  with 
powder  of  chalk;  or  in  meal  and  flour;  or  in  dust 
of  oak  wood ;  or  in  mill. 

626.  Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keep- 
tnsr*  y^u  ^^^^  gather  before  they  be  full  ripe ; 
and  in  a  fair  and  dry  day  towards  noon;  and 
when  the  wind  bloweth  not  south ;  and  when  the 
moon  is  under  the  earth,  and  in  decrease. 

627.  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  empty 
vessel  well  stopped;  and  set  the  vessel  not  in  a 
cellar,  but  in  some  dry  place,  and  it  is  said  they 
will  last  long.  But  it  is  reported  by  some,  they 
will  keep  better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

628.  It  is  reported,  tiiat  the  preserving  of  the 
stalk  helpeth  to  preserve  the  grapes ;  especially  if 
the  stalk  be  pot  into  the  pith  of  elder,  the  elder  not 
touching  the  fniit. 

629.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  dow^  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

GdO.  Of  herbs  and  plants,  some  are  good  to 
eat  rawf  as  lettuce,  endive,  purslane,  tarragon, 
cresses,  cucumbere,  musk-^nelons,  radish,  &o.; 
othere  only  after  they  are  boiled,  or  have  passed ' 
the  fire ;  as  parsley,  clary,  sage,  parenips,  turnips, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  though  they  also  being 
young  are  eaten  raw ;  but  a  number  of  herbs  are  not 
esculent  at  all;  as  wormwood,  grass,  green  com, 
centaury,  hyssop,  lavender,  balm,  &c.  The  causes 
are,  for  that  the  herbs  that  are  not  esculent  do 
want  the  two  tastes  in  which  nourishment  rest- 
eth;  which  are  fat  and  sweet;  and  have,  contra- 
riwise, bitter  and  over-strong  tastes,  or  a  juice  so 
crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of  nour- 
ishment. Herbs  and  plants  that  are  esculent 
raw  have  fatness,  or  sweetness,  as  all  esculent 
fruits:  such  are  onions,  lettuce, &c.  But  then  it' 
must  be  such  a  fatness,  (for  as  for  sweet  things, 
they  are  in  effect  always  esculent,)  as  is  not  over- 
gross,  and  loading  of  the  stomach :  for  parenips 
and  leeks  have  fatness,  but  it  is  too  gross  and 
heavy  without  boiling.  It  must  be  also  in  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  tender ;  for  we  see  wheat,  barley, 
artichokes,  are  no  good  nourishment  till  they 
have  passed  the  fire;  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and 
maketh  them  soft  and  tender,  and  so  they  become 
esculent.  As  for  radish  and  tarragon,  and  the 
like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and  not  for  nourish- 
ment. And  even  some  of  those  herbs  which  are 
not  esculent,  are  notwithstanding  poculcnt;  as 
hops,  broom,  &c.  Query,  what  herbs  are  good  for 
drink  besides  the  two  aforenamed ;  for  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  ease  the  charge  of  brewing,  if  they  make 
beer  to  require  less  malt,  or  make  it  last  longer. 

631.  Parts  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  man  in 
plants  are,  seeds,  roola«  and  fruiu ;  hut  chiefly 
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seeds  dxkd  roots.  For  leaves,  they  give  no  nou- 
rishment stall,  or  very  little :  no  more  do  flowers, 
or  blossoms,  or  stalks.  The  reason  is,  for  that 
roots,  and  seeds,  and  fruitS|  inasmuch  as  all  plants 
consist  of  an  oily  and  watery  substance  com- 
mixed, have  more  of  the  oily  substance,  and 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  of  the  watery.  And  secondly, 
they  are  more  concocted ;  for  the  root  which  con- 
tinueth  ever  in  the  earth  is  still  concocted  by  the 
earth ;  and  fruits  and  grains  we  see  are  half  a 
year  or  piore  in  concocting ;  whereas  leaver  are 
out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 

633.  Plants,  for  the  most  part,  are  moro  strong 
both  in  taste  and  smell  in  the  seed  than  in  the- 
leaf  and  root.  The  cause  is,  for^hat  in  plants 
that  are  not  of  a  fierce  and  eager  spirit,  the  virtue 
is  increased  by  concoction  and  maturation,  which 
is  ever  most  in  the  seed ;  but  in  plants  that  are  of  a 
fierce  and  eager  spirit,  they  are  stronger  whilst  the 
spirit  is  enclosed  in  the  root,  and  the  spirits  do  but 
weaken  and  dissipate  when  they  come  to  the  air  and 
sun ;  as  we  see  it  in  onions,  garlick,  dragon,  &c. 
Nayi  there  be  plants  that  have  their  roots  very  hot 
and  aromatical,  and  their  seeds-  rather  insipid,  as 
ginger.  The  cause  is,  as  was  touched  before,  for 
that  the  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable ; 
which  under  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in; 
but  when  it  cometh  to  the  w  it  exhaleth. 

s633.  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or 
oily.  I  reckon  among  the  watery,  all  the  fruits 
out  of  which  drink  is  expressed  ;  as  the  grape, 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  pomegranate, 
&e.  And  there  are  some  others  which,  though 
they  be  not  in  use  for  drink,  yet  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  nature ;  as  plums,  services,  mul- 
berries, rasps,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.;  and  for  those 
juices  that  are  so  fleshy,  as  they  cannot  make 
drink  by  expression,  yet,  perhaps,  they  may 
make  drink  by  mixture  of  w^ter. 

Poculaqoe  admlstifl  Imitantar  vltea  torbis. 
And  it  may  be  hips  and  briert>berries  would  do 
the  like.  Those  that  have  oily  juice,  are  olives, 
almonds,  nuts  of  all  sorts,  pine-apples,  &c.,  and 
their  juices  are  all  inflammable.  And  you  must 
observe  also,  that  some  of  the  watery  juices,  after 
they  have  gathered  spirit,  will  burn  and  inflame ; 
as  wine.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  fruit  that  is 
sweet,  without  either  sharpness  or  oiliness :  such 
as  is  the  fig  and  the  date. 

634.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  most  trees,  and 
specially  those  that  bear  mast,  are  fruitful  but 
once  in  two  years.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  is  the 
expense  of  sap ;  for  many  orchard  trees,  well 
cultured,  will  bear  divers  years  together. 

635.  There  is  no  tree,  which  besides  the  na- 
tural fruit  doth  bear  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the 
oak  doth :  for  besides  the  acorn,  it  beareth  galls, 
oak  apples,  and  certain  oak  nuts,  which  are  in- 
flammable, and  certain  oak  berries,  sticking  close 
to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  stalk.  It  beareth 
also  misseltoe,  thotigh  rarely.    The  cause  of  all 


these  may  be,  the  closeness  and  solidness  of  the 
wood  and  pith  of  the  oak,  which  maketh  several 
juioes  find  several  eruptions.  And  therefore  if 
you  will  devise  to'  make  any  super-plants,  you 
must  ever  give  the  sap  plentiful  rising  and  buoi 
issue. 

636.  There  are  two  expl'escences  which  grow 
upon  trees;  both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  mush- 
rooms :  the  one  the  Romans  call  boletusi  which 
groweth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks,  and  was  one  of  the 
dainties  of  their  table ;  the  other  is  medicinal, 
that  is  called  agaric,  whereof  we  hav/fr  spoken  b^ 
fore,  which  groweth  upon  the  tops  of  4)aks; 
though  it  be  affirmed  by  some,  that  it  groweth 
also  at  the  roots.  I  do  conceive,  that  many  ex- 
crescences of  trees  grow  chiefly  where  the  tree 
is  dead  or  faded ;  for  that  the  natural  sap  of  the 
tree  corrupteth  into  some  preternatural  substance* 

637.  The  greater  part  of  trees  bear  most  and 
best  on  the  lower  boughs ;  as  oaks,  figs,  walnuts, 
pears,  &c.;  but  some  bear  best  on  the  top  boughSf 
as  crabs,  &c.  Those  that  bear  best  below^  are 
sucli  as  shade  doth  more  gbod  to  than  hurt.  For 
generally  all  fruits  bear  best  lowest,  because  the 
sap  tireth  not,  having  but  a  short  way :  and  there- 
fore in  fruits  spread  upon  walls,  the  lowest  are  the 
greatest,  as  was  formerly  said :  so  it  is  the  shade 
that  hindereth  the  lower  boughs,  except  it  be  is 
such  trees  as  delight  in  shade,  or  at  least  bear  U 
well.  And  therefore  they  are  either  strong  treee, 
as  the  oak,  or  else  they  have  large  leaves,  as  the 
walnut  and  fig,  or  else  they  grow  in  pyramis,  as 
the  pear.  But  if  they  require  very  much  sua« 
they  bear  best  on  the  top,  as  it  is  in  crabs,  apples, 
plums,  ^&sc, 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  the^ 
begin  to  be  old,  as  almonds,  pears,  vines,  and  all 
trees  that  give  mast :  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
trees  that  bear  mast  have  an  oily  fruit ;  and  youtig 
trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted, 
and  of  the  same  kind  aJso  is  the  almond.  The 
pear  likewise,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it  requir- 
eth  much  sap,  and  well  concocted,  for  we  see  it 
is  a  heavy  fruit  and  solid,  much  more  than  applee, 
plums,  &c.  As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it 
beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapee 
that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ;  for  thit 
the  juice  is  better  concocted ;  and  we  see  that 
wine  is  inflammable,  so  as  it  hnth  a  kind  of  oili- 
ness. But  the  most  part  of  trees,  amongst  which  are 
apples,  plums,  &c.  bear  best  when  they  are  young. 

639.  There  be  planto  that  have  a  milk  in  them 
when  they  are  cut,  as  figs,  old  lettuce,  sow-this- 
tles, spurge,  &c.  The  cause  may  be  an  inception 
of  putrefaction :  for  those  milks  have  all  an  acri- 
mony: though  one  would  think  they  should  be 
lenitive.  For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the 
milk  of  the  fig,  the  letters  will  not  be  seen  until 
you  hold  the  paper  before  the  fire,  and  then  they 
wax  brown :  which  showeth  that  it  is  a  sharp  ot 
fretting  juice :  lettuce  is  thought  poisonous,  when^ 
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Ub  BO  old  aii  to  have  milk ;  sparge  is  a  kind  of 
jioiBon  in  itself,  and  as  for  sow-thistles,  though 
eonejs  eat  them,  yet  sheep  and  cattle  will  not 
tovch  them :  and  besides,  tiie  milk  of  them  nib- 
bed upon  warts,  in  short  time  weareth  them  away ; 
which  showeth  the  milk  of  them  to  be  corrosive. 
We  see  also  that  wheat  and  other  com,  sown,  if 
jaa  take  them  forth  of  the  ground  before  they 
•ptOBt,  are  full  of  milk,  and  the  beginning  of  ger- 
miftalion  is  ever  a  kind  of  putrefaction  of  the  seed. 
Euphorbium  also  hath  a  milk,  though  not  very 
white,  which  is  of  a  great  acrimony :  and  salla- 
dine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  likewise 
meofa  acrimony ;  for  it  cleanseth  the  eyes.  It  is 
good  also  for  cataracts. 

640.  Mushrooms  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well 
ufWk  the  bodies  of  trees,  as  upon  their  roots,  or 
npeii  the  earth;  and  especially  upon  the  oak. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  strong  trees  are  -towards 
■Qch  excrescences  in  the  nature  of  earth ;  and 
theiefoie  put  forth  moss,  mushrooms,  and  the 


.641.  The^  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yield- 
eck  m  red  juice  in  the  blade  or  ear ;  except  it  be  the 
tree  that  beareth  draconis  sanguis;  which  grow- 
eth  chiefly  in  the  island  Socotra :  the  herb  ama- 
ilBthus,  indeed,  is  red  all  over;  and  brazil  is  red 
ia  the  wood :  and  so  is  red  Sanders.  The  tree  of 
Che  sanguis  draconis  groweth  in  the  form  of  a 
•ogar-loaf.  It  is  like  that  the  sap  of  that  plant 
eoneocteth  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  For  we  see 
tket  grapes  and  pomegranates  are  red  in  the 
JBlce,  but  are  green  in  the  tear:  and  this  maketh 
tibe  tree  of  sanguis  draconis  lesser  towards  the 
top;  because  the  juice  hasteneth  not  up:  and 
beiide8,it  is  very  astringent;  and  therefore  of 
dew  motion. 

643.  It  is  reported  that  sweet  moss,  besides 
tet  upon  th6  apple  trees,  groweth  likewise  some- 
tines  upon  poplars ;  and  yet  generally  the  poplar 
i»  a  smooth  tree  of  bark,  and  hath  little  moss. 
TIm  moBs  of  the  larix-tree  bumeth  also  sweet, 
uid  sparkleth  in  the  burning.  Query  of  the 
mosses  of  odorate  trees,  as  cedar,  cypress,  lig- 
■qm  aloes,  &c. 

643.  The  death  that  is  most  without  pain,  hath 
been  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking  of  the  potion  of 
headook ;  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of 
execution  of  capital  offenders  in  Athens.  The 
poison  of  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra  used,  hath  some 
affinity  with  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  tor- 
ments of  death  are  chiefly  raised  by  the  strife  of 
the  spirits ;  and  these  vapours  tjuench  the  spirits 
by  degrees ;  like  to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old 
man.  I  conceive  it  is  less  painful  than  opium, 
because  opium  hath  parts  of  heat  mixed. 

644.  There  be  firuits  that  are  sweet  before  they 
be  ripe,  as  myrobalanes;  so  fennel  seeds  are 
sweet  before  they  ripen,  and  after  grow  spicy. 
And  some  never  ripen  to  be  sweet;  as  tamarinds, 
beibenies,  crabs,  sloes,  &c.    The  cause  is,  for 


that  the  former  kind  have  much  and  subtle  heat, 
which  causeth  early  sweetness;  the  latter  have 
a  cold  and  acid  juice,  which  no  heat  of  the  sun 
can  sweeten.  But  as  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath 
parts  of  contrary  natures ;  for  it  is  sweet  and  yet 
astringent. 

645.  There  be  few  herbs  that  have  a  salt  taste ; 
and  contrariwise  all  blood  of  living  creatures 
hath  a  saltness.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
salt,  though  it  be  the  rudiment  of  life,  yet  In 
plants  the  original  taste  remaineth  not ;  for  you 
shall  have  them  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  biting,  but 
seldom  salt;  but  in  living  creatures,  all  Uiose 
high  tastes  ipsy  happen  to  be  sometimes  in  the 
humours,  but  are  seldom  in  the  flesh  or  substance, 
because  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature ;  which  is  not 
very  susceptible  of  those  tastes,  and  the  saltness 
itself  of  blood  is  ^it  a  light  and  secret  saltness : 
and  even  among  plants,  some  do  participate  of 
saltness,  as  alga  marina,  samphire,  scurvy  grass, 
&c  And  the  report,  there  is  in  some  of  the  Indian 
seas  a  swimming  plant,  which  they  call  salgazus, 
spreading  over  the  sea  in  such  sort  as  one  would 
think  it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  certain,  that  out 
ofthe  ashes  of  all  plants  they  extract  a  salt  which 
they  use  in  medicines. 

646.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  an  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lin- 
costis,  which  is  full  of  prickles :  this  herb  putteth 
forth  another  small  herb  out  of  the  leaf;  which  is 
imputed  to  some  moisture  that  is  gathered  between 
the  prickles,  which  putrefied  by  the  sun  germi- 
natetb.  But  I  remember  also  I  have  seen,  for  a 
great  rarity,  one  rose  grow  out  of  another  like 
honeysuckles,  that  they  call  top  and  top-gallants. 

»647.  Barley,  as  appeareth  in  th^  malting,  be- 
ing steeped  in  water  three  days,  and  -afterwards 
the  water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barley  turned 
upon  a  dry  floor,  will  sprout  half  an  inch  long  at 
least :  and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and  not  turned,  much 
more ;  until  the  heart  be  out.  Wheat  will  do  the 
same.  Try  it  also  with  peas  and  beans.  Tills 
experiment  is  not  like  that  of  the  orpine  and 
semper-vive,  for  there  it  is  of  the  old  store,  for 
no  water  is  added,  but  here  it  is  nourished  from  the 
water.  The  experiment  would  be  farther  driven : 
for  it  appeareth  already,  by  that  which  hath  been 
said,  that  eartli  is  not  necessary  to  the  first  sprout- 
ing of  plants,  and  we  see  that  rose-buds  set  in 
water  will  blow:  therefore  try  whether  the 
sprouts  of  such  grains  may  not  be  raised  to  a  far- 
ther degree,  as  to  an  herb,  or  flower,  with  water 
only,  or  some  small  commixture  of  earth :  for  if 
they  will,  it  should  seem  by  the  experiments  be- 
fore, both  of  the  malt  and  of  the  roses,  that  they 
will  come  far  faster  on  in  water  than  in  earth ;  for 
the  nourishment  is  easilier  drawn  out  of  water 
than  out  of  earth.  It  may  give  some  light  also, 
that  drink  infused  with  flesh,  as  that  with  the 
capon,  &c.,  will  nourish  faster  and  easilier  than 
meat  and  drink  together.  Try  the  same  experi 
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ment  with,  roots  as  well  as,  with,  grains :  as  for 
example,  take  a  tarnip,  and  steep  it  a  wkile,  and 
then  dry  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  sprout 

648.  Malt  in  th|B  drenching  will  swell;  and 
that  in  such  a  manner,  as  ^der  the  patting  forth 
in  sprouts,  and.  the  ^drying  upon  the  kiln,  there 
will  be  gained  ^t  least  a  bushel  in  eight,  and  yet 
the  sprouts  are  rubbed  off,  and  there  will  be  a 
bushel  of  dust  besides  the  malt,  which  I  suppose 
to  be,  not  only  by  the  loose  and  open  lying  of  the 
parts,  but  by  some  addition  of  substance  drawn 
from  the  water  in  which  it  was  steeped. 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste, 
which  appeateth  yet  more  in  the  ^ort  T^e  dtil- 
coration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  fulh 
for  thatdttleora^tion  importetha  degree  to  noorish- 
ment:  and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to 
become  alimental,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great 
profit  for  making  new  yictuaL 

650.  Most  seeds  in  the  growing  leave  tiieir 
busk  or  rind  about  the  root;,  but  the  odion  will 
carry  it  up,  that  it  will  be  like  a  cap  upon  the  top 
of  the  young  onion.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
the  9kin  or  husk  is  not  easy  to  break ;  as  we  see 
by  the  pilling  of  onions,  what  a  holding  substance 
the  skin  is. 

651.  Plants,  that  have  curled  leayes,  do  all 
abound'  with  moisture ;  which  Cometh  so  fast  on, 
as.  they  cannot  spread  themselves  plain,  but  must 
needs  gather  together.  The  wc^est,  kind  of 
curling  is  roughness,  as  in  clary  and  burr.  The 
second  is  curling  on  the  sides;  is  in  lettuce,  and 
young  cabbage :  and  &e  third  is  folding  into  a 
head ;  as  in  cabbage  fiiU  grown,  and  cabbage-let- 
tuce. 

652.  It  is  ceported  that  fir  and  pine,  especially 
if  they  he  old  and  putrefied,  though  they  shine  not 
88  some  rotten  woods  do,  yet  in  the  sudden  break- 
ing they  will  sparkle  like  h^rd  sugar. 

653.  The  roots  of  trees  do  some  of  them  put 
downwards  deep  into  the  ground;  as  the  oak, 
pine,  fir,  &c.  Some  spread  more  toward  the  sur- 
iace  of  the  earth ;  as  tiie  ash,  cypress-tree,  olive, 
&c.  The  cause  of  this  lattet  may  be,  for  that 
such  trees  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend fkr  into  the  earth,  and  therefore  they  are, 
commonly,  trees  that  shoot  up  much ;  for  in  their 
body  their  desire  of  approach  to  the  sun  maketh 
them  spread  the  less.  And  the  same  reason  under 
ground,,  to  avoid  recess  from  the  sun,  maketh 
them  spread  the  more.  And  we  see  it  cometh  to 
pass  in  some  trees  which  have  been  planted  too 
deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of  approach  to 
the  sun,  they  forsake  their  first  root,  and  put  out 
another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth.  And 
we  see  also,  that  the  olive  is  full  of  oily  juice ; 
and  ash  maketh  the  best  fire,  and  cypress  is  a 
hot  tree.  As  for  the  oak,  which  is  of  the  former 
sort,  it  loveth  the  earth,  and  therefore  groweth 
slowly.  And  for  the  pine. and  fir  likewise^  they 
have  so  much  heat  in  themselves  as  they  need 


leas  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  be  herbs  also 
that  have  the  same  difference ;  as  the  herb  they 
call  morsus  diabdi;  which  pntteth  forth  the  root 
down  so  low  as  you  cannot  pull  it  up  without 
breaking ;  which,  gave  occasion  to  the  name  and 
fable ;  for  that  it  was  said,  it  was  so  wholesome 
a  root,  tiiat  the  devil,  when  it  was  gathered, -^bit 
it  for  envy :  and  some,  of  the  ancients  do  report, 
that  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  desired  to 
remove  the  whole,  tiiat  had  a  root  under  ground 
eight  cubits  deep ;  and  so  the  rootcame  up  broken. 

654.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  being  unbarked  some  space  at  the  bottom, 
and  so  set  mto  the  groand,  hath  grown ;  ev^  of 
such  trees,  as  if  the  branch  were  set  with  the 
bark  on,  they  would  not  grow ;  yet  contrariwise 
we  see,  that  a  tree  pared  round  in  the  body  above 
ground  will  die.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  thd 
unbarked  part  draweth  the  nourishmeat  best,  Btikt 
the  bark  continueth  it  only. 

655.  Grapes  will  continue  fresh  and  moist  all 
winter  long,  if  you  hang  them  cluster  by  claster 
in  the  roof  of  a  warm  room;  especially  if  when 
you  gather  the  cluster  you  take  off  with  the 
cluster  some  of  the  stock. 

656.  The  reed^  or  cane  |s  a  watery  plant,  and 
groweth  not  but  in  the  water:  it  hath  these  pro- 
perties :  that  it  is  hollow,  that  it  is  knuckled  bolh 
stalk  and  root,  that  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and 
fragile  than  other  wood,  that  it  putteth  forth  no 
boughs,  though  many  stalks  come  out  of  (MM 
root.  It  differeth  much  in  greatness,  the  smallest 
being  fit  for  thatching  of  houses,  and  stoppioy 
the  chinks  of  ships  better  than  glue  or  pitdK 
The  second  bigness  is  used  for  angle-rods  and 
staves ;  and  in  .China  for  beating  of  t>ffend6f8 
upon  the  ^ghs.  The  differing  kinds  of  th«E 
are,  the  common  reed,  the  cassia  fistula,  and  the 
sugar-reed.  Of  all  plants  it  boweth  the  easietti 
and  riseth  again.  It  seemeth,  that  amongst  planli 
which  are  nourished  with  mixture  of  earth  audi 
water,  it  draweth  most  nourishment  from  water; 
which  maketh  it  the  smoothest  of  all  others  iai 
bark,  and  the  hoUowest  in  body. 

657.  The  sap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  blood, 
is  of  differing  natures.  Some  more  watery  and 
clear,  as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  poais : 
some  thick,  as  apples:  some  gummy,  ascherrisf: 
some  frothy,  as  elms:  some  milky,  as  figs.  Ib 
mulberries  tite  sap  seemeth  to  be  almost  towaidt 
the  bark  only,  for  if  you  out  the  tree  a  little  into 
the  hark  with  a  stone,  it  will  come  forth ;  if  you 
pieice  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  he  dry.  lie 
trees  which  have  the  moistest  juices  in  their  fruit, 
have  commonly  tiie  moistest  sap  in  their  body, 
for  the  vines  and  peara  are  very  moist ;  apples 
somewhat  more  spungy ;  the  milk  of  the  fig  hath 
the  quality  of  the  rennet,  to  gather  cheese ;  and 
so  have  certain  sour  herbs  wherewith  they  make 
cheese  in  Lent. 

658.  The  tunber  and  wood  are  in  some  treat 
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more  clean,  in  some  more  knotty,  and  it  is  a  good 
trial  to  try  it  by  speaking*  at  one  end,  and  laying 
the  ear  at  Uie  other :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  Toiee 
will  not  pass  well.  Some  have  the  veins  more 
varied  and  ehamb)etted,  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot 
is  made ;  maple,  whereof  trenchers  are  made : 
tome  more  smooth,  as  fir  and  walnat:  some  do 
■ore  easily  breed  worms  and  spiders,  some  more 
Inrdly,  as  it  is  said  of  Irish  trees :  besides  there 
be  a  number  of  differences  that  concern  their 
«se;  as  oak,  cedar,  and  chestnut  are  the  best 
builders ;  some  are  best  for  plough-timber,  as  ash ; 
aome  for  piers,  that  are  sometimes  wet  and  some- 
times dry,  as  elm ;  some  fur  planchers,  as  deal ; 
some  for  tables,  cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut; 
ione  for  ship  timber,  as  oaks  that  grow  in  moist 
grounds,  for  that  maketh  the  timber  tough,  and 
Bot  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance ;  whereiu  English 
and  Irish  timber  are  thought  to  excel :  some  for 
masts  t>f  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of  their 
length,  straightness,  and  lightness:  some  for 
pato,  as  oak ;  some  for  fuel,  as  ash,  and  so  of  the 

659.  The  coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain 
legions,  and  not  in  others,  is  sometimes  casual : 
for  many  have  been  translated,  and  have  prospered 
well;  as  damask-roses,  that  have  not  been  known 
in  England  above  a  hundred  years,  and  now 
9n  so  common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  cer- 
taia  soils  more  than  in  others  is  merely  natunJ, 
9»  the  it  and  pine  love  the  mountains;  the  pop- 
laTy  willow,  sallow,  and  alder,  love  rivers  and 
Moist  places;  the  ash  loveth  coppices,  but  is 
best  in  standards  alone;  juniper  loveth  chalk, 
sod  so  do  most  fruit  trees ;  samphire  growsth  but 
npoo  rocks;  reeds  and  osieis  grow  where  they 
sie  washed  with  water;  the  vine  loveth  sides 
of  hills,  turning  upon  the  south-east  sun,  k^. 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  dis- 
eevereth  of  what  nature  the  ground  where  they 
pst  fortii-ls,  as  wild  thyme  showeth  good  feeding- 
ground  for  cattle ;  betony  and  strawberries  show 
grodnds  fit  for  wood ;  camomile  showeth  meUow 
grounds  fit  for  wheat.  Mustard-seed  growing 
Sfter  the  plough,  showeth  a  good  strong  ground 
also  for  wheat :  bumet  showeth  good  m^ow, 
•nd  the  like. 

€61.  There  are  found  in  divers  countries,  some 
other  plants  that  grow  out  of  trees  and  plants, 
besides  misseltde :  as  in  Syria  there  is  an  herb 
ealled  cassytas,  that  groweth  out  of  tall  trees, 
sad  windeth  itself  about  the  same  tree^  where  it 
groweth,  and  sometimes  about  thorns.  There  is 
a  kind  of  polypode  that  groweth  out  of  trees, 
Plough  it  windeth  not.  So  likewise  an  herb 
ealled  founos,  upon  the  wild  olive.  And  an  heib 
ealled  hippopheston  upon  the  fuller's  thorns: 
which,  they  say,  is  good  for  the  falling  sickness. 

669.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  howsoever  cold  and  easterly  winds 
trs  thought  to  be  great  enemies  to  fruit,  yet 


nevertheless  south  winds  are  also  found  to  do  hurt, 
especially  in  the  blossoming  time,  and  the  more 
if  showers  follow.  It  seemeth  they  call  forth  the 
moisture  too  fast.  The  west  winds  are  the  best. 
It  hath  been  observed  also,  that  green  and  open 
winters  do  hurt  trees,  insomuch  as  if  two  or 
three  such  winters  come  together,  almond-trees 
and  some  other  trees  will  die.  The  cause  is 
the  same  with  the  former,  because  the  lust  of 
the  earth  over-spendeth  itself:  liowsoever  some 
other  of  the  sncietits  have  commended  warm 
winters. 

663»  Snows  lying  long  cause  a  fruitful  year; 
for  first  they  keep  in  the  strength,  of  the  earth; 
secondly,  they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain : 
for,  in  snow,  the  earth  doth,  as  it  were,  suck  the 
water  as  out  of  the  teat:  thirdly,  the  moisture 
of  snow  is  the  finest  moisture,  for  it  is  the  firoth 
of  the  cloudy  waters. 

664.  Showers,  if  they  come  a  little  before  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  do  good  to  all  succulent  and 
moist  fruits;  as  vines,  olives*  pomegranates; 
yet  it  is  rather  for  plenty  than  for  goodness ; .  for 
the  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages :  small 
showers  are  likewise  goodfor  com,  so  as  parching 
heats  come  not  upon  them.  Generally  night 
showers  are  better  than  day  showers,  for  that  the 
sun  folbweth  not  so  fast  upon  them ;  and  we  see 
even  in  watering  by  the  hand,  it  is  best  in  sum- 
mer time  to  water  in  the  evening. 

665.  The  difierences  of  earths,  and  the  trial 
of  them,  are  worthy  to  be  diligently  inquired. 
The  earth,  that  with  showers  doth  easiliest  soften, 
is  commended;  and  yet  some  earth  of  that  kind 
will  be  very  dry  and  hard  before  the  showers. 
The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great 
clod,  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a 
smaller  clod.  The  earth  that  putteth  forth  moss 
easily,  and  may  be  called  mouldy,  is  not  good. 
The  eaith  that  smelletfa  well  upon  the  digging, 
or  ploughing,  is  commended,  as  containing  the 
juice  of  vegetables  almost  already  prepared.^ 
It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  ends  of  low  rain- 
bows fall  more  upon  one  kind  of  earth  dian  upon 
another,  as  it  may  well  be;  for  that  that  earth  is 
most  roseid :  and  therefore  it  is  oonunended  foi 
a  sign  of  good  earth.  -  The  poorness  of  the  herbs, 
it  is  plain,  show  the  poorness  of  tiie  earth ;  and 
especially  if  they  be  in  colour  more  dark :  but 
if  the  herbs  show  withered  or  blasted  at  the  top, 
it  showeth  the  earth  to  be  very  cold;  and  so  doth 
the  mossiness  of  trees.  The  earth,  whereof  the 
g^rass  is  soon  parched  with  the  sun,  and  toasted, 
is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barrea  in  its  own 
nature.  The  tender  chessome,  and  mellow  earth 
is  the  be$t,  being  mere  mould,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  especially  if  it  be  not 
loamy  and  binding.  The  es^,  that  after  rain 
will  scarce  be  ploughed,  is  commonly  fruitful: 
for  it  is  cleaving  and  full  of  juice. 

666.  It  is  strange  which  is  observed  by  some 
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of  the  ancientd,  that  dost  helpeth  the  fraitfiiliieBS 
of  trees,  ind  of  vines  by  name ;  insomuch  as 
they  cast  dust  upon  them  of  purpose.  It  should 
seem,  that  that  powdering^  when  t  shower  Com- 
eth, maketh  a  kind  of  soiling  to  the  tree,  being 
earth  and  water  finely,  laid  on.  And  they  note, 
that  countries  where  the  fields  and  ways  are 
dusty  bear  the  best  vines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an 
excellent  help  to  trees,  to  lay  th{9  stalks  and  leaves 
of  lupins  about  the  roots,  or  t6  plough  them  into 
the  ground  where  you  will  sow  cojn.  The  burn- 
ing also  t)f  the  cuttings  of  vines,  and  casting  them 
upon  land,  doth  much  good.  And  it  was  gener- 
ally received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds 
when  the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrisase 
of  the  moon,  doth  greatly  help ;  the  earth,  as  it 
seeroeth,  being  then  more  thirsty  and  open  to 
receive  the  dung. 

668.  The  grafting  of  vines  upon  vines,  as  I 
take  it,  is  not  now  in  use :  the  ancients  had  it, 
and  that  three  ways ;  the  first  was  incision,  which 
is  the  ordinary  manner  of  grafting:  the  second 
was  terebration  through  the  middle  of  the  stocky 
and  putting  in  the  cions  there :  and  the  third  was 
pairing  of  two  vines  that  grow  together  to  the 
marrow,  and  hinding  them  close. 

669.  The  disease  and. ill  accidents  of  com  are 
worthy  to-be  inquired ;  and  would  be  more  worthy 
to  be  inquired,  if  it  were  in  men*8  power  to  help 
them,  whereas  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  reme- 
died. The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest,  which, 
out  of  question,  cometh  by  closenesd  of  air;  aiid 
dierefore  in  hills,  or  large  champaign  grounds^  it 
seldom  cometh ;  such  as  is  w^th  us  York's  woald. 
This  cannot  be  remedied^  otherwise  than  that  in 
countries  of  small  enclosure  the  ground  be  turned 
into  larger  fields:  which  I  have  known  to  do 
good  in  some  farms.  Another  disease  is  the 
putting  forth  of  wild  oats,  whereihto  com  often- 
times, especially  barley,  doth  degenerate.  It 
h^peneth  chiefly  from  the  weakness  of  the  grain 
that  is  sown;  for  if  it  be  either  too  old  or  mouldy, 
it  will  bring  forth  wild  oats.  Another  disease  is 
the  satiety  of  the  ground;  for  if  you  sow  one 
ground  still  with  the  same  com,  I  mean  not  the 
same  com  that  grew  upoa  the  same  ground,  but 
tiie  same  kind  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  &c. 
it  will  prosper  but  poorly:  therefore  besides  ^e 
resting  of  the  ground,  you  must  vary  the  seed. 
Another  ill  accident  is  from  the  winds,  which 
hurt  at  two  times ;  at  the  flowering,  by  shaking 
off  the  flowers,  and  at  the  full  ripening,  by  shaking 
out  the  com.  Another  ill  accident  is  drought, 
at  the  spindling  of  the  com,  which  with  us  is 
rare,  but  in  hotter  countries  common;  insomuch 
88  Uie  word  calamitas  was  first  derived  from 
c^amus,  when  the  com  could  not  get  out  of  the 
stalk.  Another  ill  accident  is  over-wet  at  sowing 
time,  which  with  us  breedeth  much  dearth,  inso- 
much as  the  com  never  cometh  up;  and  many 


times  they  are  forced  to  resow  summer  con 
where  they  sowed  winter  com.  Another  ill  ac- 
cident is  bitter  frosts  continued  without  snow, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  after 
the  seed  is  new  sown.  Another  disease  is  worms, 
which  sometimes  breed  in  the  root,  and  happen 
upon  hot  suns  and  showers  immediately  after  the 
sowing ;  and  another  worm  breedeth  in  the  ear 
itself  especially  when  hot  suns  break  often  out  of* 
clouds.  Another  disease  is  weeds,  and  they  ar8< 
such  as  either  choke  and  over-shadow  the  com, 
and  bear  it  down,  or  starve  the  com,  and  deceive 
it  of  nourishment  Another  disease  is  over-rank- 
nesB  of  the  com ;  which  they  use  to  remedy  by 
mowing  it  after  it  is  come  up,  or  putting  sheep*  into 
it.  Another  ill  accident  is  laying. of  com  with 
great  rains,  near  or  in  harvest.  Another  ill  accir 
dent  is,  if  the  seed  happen  to  have  touched  oil, 
or  any  thing  that  is  fat;  for  those,  substances 
have  an  antipathy  with  nourishment  of  water. 

670.  The  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  com 
have  been  observed  as  foUoweth.  The  steeping 
of  the  grain,  before  sowing,  a  little  time  in  wtne, 
is  thought  a  preservative  :  the  mingling  of  seed 
com  with  ashes  is  thought  to  be  good :  the  sowing, 
at  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought  to  make  the 
c6m  sound :  it  hath  not  been  practised,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miscellane  ia 
com,  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,,  your 
wheat  will  be  the  better.  It  hath  been  observed 
that  the  sowing  of  com  with  housleek  doth  good* 
Though  grain  that  toucheth  oil  or  fat  receivedi 
hurt,  yet  the  steeping  of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil, 
when  it  beginneth  to  putrefy,  which  they  cell 
amurca,  is  thought  to  assure  it  against  worms* 
It  is  reported  also,  that  if  com  be  mowed,  it  will 
make  Uie  grain  longer,  but  emptier,  and  having 
more  of  the  husk. 

671.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  seed  of  a  year 
old  is  the  best,  and  of  two  or  three  years  is 
worse, and  that  which  is  more  old  is  quite  barren; 
though,  no  doubt,  some  seeds  and  grains  last 
better  than  others.  The  com  which  in  the  vanning 
lieth  lowest  is  the  best;  and  the  com  which 
broken  or  bitten  retaineth  a  little  yellowness,  i» 
better  than  that  which  is  very  white. 

672.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  of  all  roots 
of  herbs,  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the  farthest  into 
the  earth ;  insomuch  that  it  hath  been  known  to 
go  three  cubits  deep :  and  that  it  is  the  root  that 
continueth  fit  longest  to  be  set  again,  of  any  root 
that  groweth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb,  that, 
as  it  seeraeth  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much 
drawn  by  the  sun. 

673.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  some  herbs 
like  best  being  watered  with  salt  water :  as  radish, 
beet,  me,  pennyroyal ;  this  trial  would  be  extended 
to  some  other  herbs;  especially  such  as  are 
strong,  as  tarragon,  mustard-seed,  rocket,  and  the 
like. 

674*  It  is  strange  that  is  generally  received^ 
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how  some  poUonoiis  beasts  affect  odorate  and 
wholesome  herbs ;  as  that  the  snake  loTeth  fen- 
nel ;  that  the  toad  will  he  much  under  sage ;  that 
frogs  will  be  in  cinque-foil.  It  may  be  it  is  rather 
the  shade,  or  other  coverture,  that  they  take  liking 
in  than  the  virtue  of  the  herb. 

675.  It  were  ^  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that 
I  doubt  it  is  too  conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if 
one  could  discern  what  com,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are 
like  to  be  in  plenty  or  scarcity,  by  some  signs 
and  prognostic  in  the  beginning  of  the  year :  for 
as  for  those  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  they 
may  be  bargained  for  upon  the  ground :  as  the 
old  relation  was  of  Thales,  who,  to  show  how 
easy  it  was  for  a  philosopher  to  be  rich,  when  he 
foresaw  agreatplenty  of  olives,  made  a  monoply  of 
them.  And  for  scarcity,  men  may  make  profit 
in  keeping  better  the  old  store.  Long  continuance 
of  snow  is  believed  to  make  a  fruitful  year  of 
corn ;  an  early  winter,  or  a  very  late  winter,  a 

.  banen  year  of  corn :  an  open  and  serene  winter, 
an  ill  year  of  fruit,  in  these  we  have  partly  touched 
bsfere :  but  other  prognostics  of  like  nature  are 
diligently  to  be  inquired. 

676.  There  seem  to  be  in  some  plants  singu- 
larities^ wherein  they  differ  from  all  other :  the 
olive  hath  the  oily  part  only  on  the  outside; 
whereas  all  other  fruits  have  it  in  the  nut  or 
kernel.  The  fir  hath,  in  effect,  no  stone,  nut, 
or  kemdlf  except  you  will  count  the  little  grains 
kernels.  The  pomegranate  and  pine-apple  have 
oniy  amongst  fruits  grains  distinct  in  several 
cells.  No  herbs  have  curled  leaves  but  cabbage 
and  cabbage-lettuce.  None  have  doubled  leaves, 
one  belonging  to  the  stalk,  another  to  the  fruit  or 
seed,  but  the  artichoke.  No  flower  hath  that 
kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath.  This 
may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation;  for  it 
showeth  diat  in  the  frame  of  nature,  there  is,  in 
the  producing  of  some  species,  a  composition  of 
matter,  which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  be  mnch 
diversified  :  in  others,  such  as  happeneth  rarely, 

'  and  admitteth  little  variety :  for  so  it  is  likewise 
in  beasts :  dogs  have  a  resemblance  with  wolves 
and  foxes ;  horses  with  asses,  kine  with  buffles, 
hares  with  coneys,  &c.  And  so  in  birds :  kites 
and  kestrels  have  a  resemblanoe  with  hawks; 
common  doves  with  ring-doves  and  turtles;  black- 
birds with  thrushes  and  mavises;  crows  with 
ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  &c.  But  elephants 
nod  swine  amongst  beasts ;  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise and  the  peacock  amongst  birds ;  and  some 
few  othere,  have  scares  any  other  species  that 
have  affinity  with  them. 

We  leave  the  description  of  plants,  and  their 
virtues,  to  herbals,  and  other  like  books  of  nato- 
tal  history,  wherein  *men*s  diligence  hath  been 
great,  even  to  curiosity :  for  our  experiments  are 
only  such  as  do  ever  ascend  a  degree  to  the  deriv- 
ing of  causes,  and  extracting  of  axioms,  which 
we  are  not  ignorant  but  that  some  both  of  the  an- 
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cient  and  modem  writera  have  also  laboured; 
but  their  causes  and  axioms  are  so  full  of  imagi-' 
nation,  and  so  infected  with  the  old  received 
theories,  as  they  are  mere  inquinations  of  experi- 
ence, and  concoct  it  not. 

Experiment  wUtary  touching  heoHng  rf  wounds. 

677.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  skins,  and  especially  of  rams,  newly 
pulled  off,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  stripes, 
do  keep  them  from  swelling  and  exulcerating, 
and  likewise  heal  them  and  close  them  up ;  and 
that  the  whites  of  eggs  do  the  same:  The  cause 
is  a  temperate  conglutination,  for  both  bodied  are 
clammy  and  viscous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of 
humoure  to  the  hurts,  without  penning  them  in 
too  much. 

Experiment  ioHtary  touching  fat  diffused  infltsfu 

678.  You  m^y  turn  almost  all  flesh  into  a  &tty 
substance,  if  you  take  flesh  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glass  covered  with  parch- 
ment, and  so  let  the  glass  stand  six  or  seven 
houre  in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment 
of  profit  for  m^kiilg  of  fat  or  grease  for  many 
uses ;  but  then  it  must  be  of  such  flesh  as  is  not 
edible;  as  horses,  dogs,  beara,  foxes,  badgers, 
&c. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  ripening  ef  drink 
before  the  time* 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
new  wine  put  into  vessels  well  stopped,  and  the 
vessels  let  down  into  the  sea,  will  accelerate  very 
much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and  potable.  The 
same  would  be  tried  in  wort. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pilosity  and  phk- 
mage, 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and 
savage  men  more  than  civil,  and  the  plun^agQ 
of  birds  exceedeth  the  pilosity  of  beasts.  The 
cause  of  the  smoothness  in  men  is  not  any  abun- 
dance of  heat  and  moisture,  though  that  indeed 
causeth  pUosity:  but  there  is  requisite  to  pilosity, 
not  so  much  heat  and  moisture,  as  excrementitious 
heat  and  moisture ;  for  whatsoever  assimilateth, 
goeth  not  into  the  hair,  and  excrementitions 
moisture  aboundeth  most  in  beasts,  and  men  that 
are  more  savage.  Much  the  same  reason  is  there 
of  the  plumage  of  birds,  for  birds  assimilate  less, 
andexcem  more  than  beasts,  for  their  excrements 
are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flesh  generally  more  dry ; 
besides,  they  have  not  instruments  for  urine;  and 
so  all  the  excrementitious  moisture  goeth  into  the 
feathers;  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  ^ough 
birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  beasts,  be- 
cause their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and 
secemeth  more  subtilly.  Again,  the  head  of  man 
hath  hair  upon  the  first  birth,  which  no  other  part 
of  the  body  hath.    The  cause  may  be  want  of 
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perspiraUon;  for  mtich  of  the  matter  of^hair,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth  by  insen- 
sible perspiration ;  and  besides^  the  skull  being  of 
a  more  solid  substance,  noorisheth  and  assimila- 
teth  less,  and  excerneth  more,  and  so  likewiae 
doth  the  chin.  We  see  also,  that  hair  cometh 
not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  soles  of  the 
feet;  which  are  parts  more  perspirable.  And 
ohildren  Jiicewise  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their 
skins  are  more  perspirable. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  (he  quiekneu  of 
motion  in  bird$. 

681.  Birds  are  of  swifter  motion  than  beasts; 
for  the  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the 
race  of  many  beasts.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
spirits  in  bird^  are  in  greater  proportion,  in  com- 
parison of  the  bulk  of  their  body,  than  in  beasts ; 
for  as  for  the  reason  that  some  gire,  that  they  are 
partly  carried,  whereas  beasts  go,  that  is  nothing, 
for  by  that  reason  swimming  should  be  swifter 
than  running:  and  that  kind  of  carriage  also  is 
not  without  labour  of  the  wing. 

Experiment  toUtary  ioudiing  the  different  clear' 
tieas  ,of  the  sea. 
683.  The  sea  is  clearer  when  the  north  wind 
bloweth  than  when  the  south  wind.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  salt  water  hath  a  little  oiliness  in  the  sur- 
face thereof,  as  appeareth  in  yery  hot  days ;  and 
again,  for  that  the  southern  wind  relaxeth  the 
water  somewhat;  as  no  water  boiling  is  so  clear 
as  cold  water. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  iht  different  heaU  of 
fire  and  boiling  wa(er, 

683.  Fire  bumeth  wood,  making  it  first  lumi- 
nous, then  black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken 
and  incinerate :  scalding  water  doth  none  of 
these.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  fire  the  spirit 
of  the  body  is  first  refined,  and  then  emitted ; 
whereof  the  refining  or  attenuation  causeth  the 
light,  and  the  emission,  first  the  fragility^  and 
after  the  dissolution  into  ashes ;  neither  doth 
any  other  body  enter :  but  in  water  the  spirit  of 
the  body  is  hot  refined  ao  much;  and  besides, 
part  of  the  water  entereth,  which  doth  increase 
the  spirit,  and  in  a  degree  extinguish  it:  therefore 
we  see  that  hot  welter  will  quench  fire.  And 
again  we  see,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water 
doth  nqt  much  enter,  but  only  the  heat  pdsseth, 
hot  water  worketh  the  effects  of  fire,  as  in  eggs 
boiled  and  roasted,  into  which  the  water  entereth 
not  at  all,  there  is  scarce  difference  to  be  dis- 
cerned; but  in  fruit  and  flbsh,  whereinto  the 
water  entereth  in  some  part,  there  is  much  more 
difference. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  gualifieation  of 
heat  by  moisture, 

684.  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
«i  hath  been  obaenred,  is  not  very  much  hteted, 


BO  ^  men  may  put  &eir  hand  under  the  vesnd 
iind  remove  \U  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  moistura 
of  water  as  it  quencheth  coals  where  it  enteiethi 
so  it  doth  allay  heat  where  it  toucheth :  and 
therefore  note  welU  that  moisturct  although  it 
doth  not  pass  through  bodies,  without  communi- 
cation of  some  suhstance,  as  heat  and  cold  do, 
yet  it  worketh  manif^t  effeets ;  not  by  entrance 
of  the  body,  but  by  qualifying  of  the  heat  and 
cold ;  as  we  see  in  this  instance :  and  we  ae# 
likewise,  that  the  water  of  things  distilled  in 
water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  differeth  not 
much  from  the  water  of  things  distilled  by  fira. 
We  see  also,  that  pewter  dishes  with  water  in 
them  will  not  melt  easily,  but  without  it  they^ 
will ;  nay,  we  «ee  more,  that  butter,  or  oil,  whi^ 
in  themselves  are  inflammable,  ye.t  by  virtue  of 
their;  moisture  will  do  the  like. 

Experiment  solitary  touting  yauming, 

685.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  pick  one*s  ear  whilst  he  yawn- 
eth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  yawning  the 
inner  parchment  of  the  ear  is  extended,  by"  the 
drawing  in  of  the  spirit  aild  breath ;  for  in  yawn- 
ing and  sighing  both,  the  spirit  is  first  strongly 
drawn  in,  and  then  strongly  expelled. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  Atceoug^ 

686.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancieniSt 
that  sneezing  doth  c^ase  the  hiccough.  The' 
cause  is,  for  that  the  motion  of  the  hiceongh  ia 
a  lifting  up  of  the  stomach,  which  sneezing  doth 
somewhat  depress,  and  divert  the  motion  another 
way.  For  first  we  see  that  the  hiceongh  cometh 
of  fulness  of  meat,  especially  in  children,  whidi 
causeth  an  extension  of  the  stomach :  we  see 
also  it  is  caused  by  acid  meats,  or  drinks,  which 
is  by  the  pricking  of  the  stomach ;  and  (he  ' 
motion  is  ceased  either  by  diversion,  or  by  de» 
tention  of  the  spirits ;  diversion,  as  in  sneezing ; 
detention,  as  we  see  holding  of  the  breath  dotb 
help  somewhat  to  cease  the  hiccough ;  and  put- 
ting a  man  into  an  earnest  study  doth  the  like, 
aa  is  commonly  used :  and  vinegar  put  to  ihe 
nostrils,  or  gargarized,  doth  it  also ;  for  that  it 
is  astringent,  and  inhibiteth  the  motion  of  the 
spirits. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  sneezing, 

687.  Looking  against  the  sun  doth  indnee 
sneezing.  The  cause  is,  not  the  heating  of  the 
nostrils,  for  then  the  holding  up  of  the  nostrils 
against  the  sun,  though  one  wink,  would  do  it; 
but  the  drawing  down  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain;  for  it  will  make  the  eyes  run  with  water; 
and  the  drawing  of  moisture  to  the  eyes  doth 
draw  it  to  the  nostrils  by  motion  of  consent ;  and 
so  followeth  sneezing;  as  contrariwise,  the 
tickling  of  the -nostrils  within  doth  draw  the 
moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  by  con- 
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-•ent;  for  they  also  will  water.  But -yet  it  bath 
been  observed,  that  if  one  be  about  to  sneeze, 
the  rubbing  of  the  eyes  till  they  run  with  water 
will  pieyent  it.  Whereof  the  cause  is,  for  that 
the  humour  which  was  descending  to  the  nostrils, 
19  diferted  to  the  eyes. 

EaeperintitU  toUttary  Ufuehing  thi  tendemesa  cf  the 
teeih. 

688.  The  teeth  are  more  by  cold  drink,  or  the 
like«  affected  than  the  other  parts.  The  cause  is 
douhle ;  the  one,  for  that  the  resistance  of  bone 
to  cold  is  greater  than  of  flesh,  for  that  the  flesh 
riirinketh,  but  the  bone  re^isteth,  whereby  the 
cold  becometh  more  eager :  the  other  is,  for  that 
the  teeth  are  parts  without  blood ;  whereas  blood 
helpeth  to  qualify  the  cold :  and  therefore  we  see 
that  the  sinews  are  much  afiected  with  cold,  for 
that  they  are  parts  without  blood;  so  the  bones 
in  sharp  colds  wax  brittle :  and  therefore  it  hath 
been  seen,  that  all  oontnsions  of  bones  in  hard 
weather  are  more  difficult  to  cure.. 

Experiment  MoUtary  touching  the  tongue* 

689,  It  hath  been  noted,  that  the  tongue  re- 
eeiTeth  more  easily  tokens  of  diseases  than  the 
other  parts,  as  of  heats  within,  which  appear 
most  in  the  blackness,  of  the  tongue.  Again, 
pyed  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  &c. 
llie  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  tenderness  of  the 
part,  which  whereby  receiveth  more  easily  all 
alterations,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  flesh. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touting  the  toMte* 
.  690.  When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
ifaings  taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and 
•ometimes  loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  The 
canse  is,  the  corrupting  of  the  moisture  about  the 
tongue,  which  many  times  tumeth  bittei,  and 
•alt,  and  loathsome;,  but  sweet  never:  for  the 
TCSt  are  degrees  of  corruption. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  iome  progno$iic9  of 
peiHlential  »ea$on»* 
691.  It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  the 
last  year,  that  there  were  seen,  in  divers  ditches 
jmd  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that 
had  tails  two  or  three  inches  long  at  the  least; 
whereas  toads  usually  have  no  tails  at  all. 
Which  argueth  a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction 
in  the  soil  and  air.  It  is  reported  likewise,  that 
loots,  such  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  ere  more 
tweet  and  luscious  in  infectious  years  than  in 
other  years. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  tpecial  iimplee  for 
medicines, 
693.  Wise  physicians  should  with  all  dili- 
gence inquire  what  simples  nature  yieldeth  that 
have  extreme  subtile  parts,  without  any  mordi- 
cation  or  acrimony:   for  they  undermine  that 


which  is  hard,  they  open  that  which  is  stopped 
and  shut,  and  they  expel  that  which  is  oflensive 
gently,  without  too  much  perturbation.  Of  this 
kind  are  elder-flowers,  which  therefore  are  proper 
for  the  stone:  of  this  kind  is  the  dwarf-pinet 
which  is  proper  for  the  jaundice :  of  this  kind  is 
hartshorn,  which  is  proper  for  agues  and  infections: 
of  this  kind  is  piony,  which  is  proper  for  stop- 
pings in  the  head :  of  this  kind  id  fumitory,  which 
is  proper  for  the  spleen :  and  a  number  of  others. 
Generally,  divers  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction, 
though  they  be  somewhat  loathsome  to  take,  are 
of  this  kind,  as  earth-worms,  timher-sows,  snails, 
&o.  And  I  conceive  that  the  trochisks  of  vipers, 
which  are  so  much  magnified,  and  the  flesh  of 
snakes  some  ways  condited  and  corrected,  which 
of  late  are  grown  into  some  credit,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  So  the  parts  of  beasts  putrefied,  as  cas- 
torcum  and  musk,  which  have  extreme  subtile 
parts,  are  to  be  placed  amongst  them.  We  see 
also,  that  putrefactions  of  plants,  as  agaric  and 
Jews-ear  are  of  greatest  virtue.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  putrefactioh  is  the  subtilest  of  all  motions 
in.  the  parts  of  bodies;  and  since  we  cannot  take 
down  the  lives  of  living  creatures,  which  some 
of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they  could  be  taken 
down,  would  make  us  immortal ;  the  next  is  for 
subtil ty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies  putrefied,  such 
as  may  be  safely  taken. 

Experimente  in  eomort  touching  Venus. 

693.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  much  use  of  Venus  doth  dim  the  sight:  and 
yet  eunuchs  which  are  unable  to  generate,  are 
neverthele^  also  dim-sighted.  Ttke  cause  of 
dimness  of  sight  in  the  former,  is  the  expense  of 
spirits;  in  the  latter,  the  over-moisture  of  the 
brain:  for  the  over-moisture  of  the  brain  doth 
thicken  the.  spirits  visual,  and  obstructeth  their 
passages,  as  we  see  by  the  decay  in  the  sight  in 
age,  where  also  the  diminution  of  the  spirits  con- 
curreth  as  another  cause :  we  see  also  that  blind- 
ness Cometh  by  rheums  and  cataracts.  Now  in 
eunuchs,  there  are  all  the  notes  of  moisture,  as 
the  swelling  of  their  thighs,  the  looseness  of  their 
belly,  the  smoothness  of  their  skin,  fte. 

694.  The  pleasure  of  the  act  of  Venns  is  the 
greattet  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses:  the 
matching  of  it  with  itch  is  improper,  though  that 
also  be  pleasing  to  the  touch.  But  the  causes 
are  profound.  First,  all  the  organs  of  the  senses 
qualify  the  motions  of  the  spirits,  and  make  so 
many  siBveral  species  of  motions,  and  pleasures  or 
displeasures  thereupon,  as  there  be  diversities  of 
organs.  The  instruments  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell,  are  of  several  frame,  and  so  are  the 
parts  for  generation.  Therefore  Sealiger  doth 
well  to  make  the  pleasure  of  generation  a  sixth 
sense;  and  if  there  were  any  other  differing 
organs,  and  qualified  perforations  for  the  spirits 
to  pass,  there  would  be  more  Aan  the  five  sense* ; 
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neither  io  we  well  know  whether  some^  beasts 
aud  birds  have  dot  senses  that  we  know  not ; 
and  the  yery  scent  of  dogrs  is  almost  a  sense  by 
itself.  Secondly,  the  pleasures  of  the  touch  are 
greater  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  other  senses ; 
as  we  see  in  warming  upon  cold;  or  refrige- 
ration upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch 
are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses ;  so 
likewise  are  the  pleasures.  It  is  true  that  the  af- 
fbcting  of  the  spirits  immediately,  and,  as  it  were, 
without  an  organ,  is  of  the  greatest  pleasure, 
which  is  but  in  two  things;  sweet  smells  and 
wine,  and  the  like  sweet  vapours.  For  smells, 
we  see  their  great  and  sadden  effect  in  fetching 
men  again  when  &ey  ^woon :  for  drink,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  pleasure  of  drunkenness  is  next  the 
pleasure  of  Venus ;  and  great  joys  likewise  make 
the  spirits  move  and  touch  themselves :  and  the 
pleasure  of  Venus  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 
695.  It  hath  been  always  observed  that  men 
are  more  inclined  to  Venus  in  the  winter,  and 
women  in  the  summer.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  spirits,  in  a  body  more  hot  and  dry,  as  the 
spirits  of  men  are,  by  the  summer  are  more  ex- 
haled and  dissipated;  and  in  the  winter  more  con- 
densed and  kept  entire ;  but  in  bodies  that  are 
cold  and  moist  as  women^s  are,  the^  summer  doth 
cherish  the  spirits,  and  calleth  them  forth;  the 
winter  doth  dull  them.  Furthermore,  the  absti- 
nence, or  intermission  of  the  use  of  Venus  in 
moist  and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  num- 
ber of  diseases :  and  especially  dangerous  impos- 
thumations.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for  that  it  is  a 
principal  evacuation,  especially  of  the  spirits;  for  of 
the  spirits  there  is  scarce  any  evacuation,  but  in 
Venus  and  exercise.  And  therefore  the  omission 
of  either  of  them  breedeth  all  diseases  of  repletion. 

EsBperiments  in  comort  touMng  ike  imeela. 

The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  in< 
quiry :  and  as  the  nature  of  things  is  commoidy 
better  perceived  in  small  than  in  great;  and  in 
imperfect  than  in  perfect ;  and  in  parts  than  in 
w  hole ;  so  the  nature  of  vivification  is  best  inquired 
in  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction.  The  contem- 
plation whereof  hath  many  excellent  fruits. 
First,  in  disclosing  the  original  vivification.  Se» 
condly,  in  disclosing  the  original  of  figuration. 
Thirdly,  in  disclosing  many  things  in  the  nature 
of  perfect  cxieatures,  which  in  them  lie  more 
hidden.  And  fourthly,  in  traducing,  by  way  of 
operation,  some  observations  on  the  insecta,  to 
work  effects  upon  perfect  creatures.  Note,  that 
the  word  insecta  agreeth  not  with  the  matter,  but 
we  ever  use  it  for  btevity^s  sake,  intending  by  it 
creatures  bred  of  putrefaction. 

696.  The  insecta  are  found  to  breed  out  of  se- 
veral matters :  some  breed  of  mud  or  dung;  as  the 
earthworms,  eels,  snakes,  &c.  For  theyitre  both 
putrefactions :  for  water  in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as 
not  able  to  pret^e  itself;  and  for  dung,  aU  ex- 


crements are  the  refuse  and  putrefaotiooi  of  nou- 
rishment. Some  breed  in  wood,  both  growing 
and  cut  down.  Query,  in  what  woods  most,  and 
at  what  seasons  ?  We  see  that  the  worms  with 
many  feet,  which  round  themseltes  into  balls,  aria 
bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber,  but  not  in  the 
timber ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  found  also  many 
times  in -gardens,  where  no  logs  are.  But  h 
seemeth  their  generation  requireth  a  coverture, 
both  from  sun  and  rain  or  dew,  as  the  timber  is ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  venomous,  but  contrv 
riwise  are  held  by  the  physicians  to  clarify  the 
blood.  It  is  observed  also,  that  cimices  are  found 
in  the  holes  of  bedsides.  Some  breed  in  the 
hair  of  living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes;  whioh 
are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept,  and  Somewhift 
arefied  by  the  hair.  The  excrements  of  living 
creatures  do  not  only  breed  insecta  when  they 
are  excemed,  but  also  while  they  are  in  the  body ; 
as  in  worms,  whereto  children  are  most  eubjecti 
and  are  chiefly  in  the  guts.  And  it  hath  been 
lately  observed  by  physicians,  that  in  many  pee- 
tilent  diseases,  there  are  worms  found  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  excrements  are 
not,  but  only  humours  putrefied.  Fleas  breed 
principally  of  straw 'or.  mats,  where  there  hath 
been  little  moisture;  or  the  chamber  and  bed- 
straw  kept  close  and  not  aired.  It  is  receive'* 
that  they  are  killed  by  strewing  wormwood  ia 
the  rooms.  And  it  is  truly  observed,  that  bitter 
things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than  engender  putre« 
faction ;  and  they  be  things  that  ar^  fat  or  sweet 
that  are  aptest  to  putrefy.  There  is  a  worm  that 
breedeth  in  meal,  of  the  shape  of  a  large  white  mag- 
got, which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  nightin- 
gales. The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  !»• 
nifices;  especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  add 
wet.  It  delighteth  to  be  about  tiie  flame  of  a 
candle.  There  is  a  worm  called  a  wevil,  bred 
under  ground,  and  that  feedeth  upon  roots :  as 
parsnips,  carrots,  &c.  Some  breed  in  wateniy 
especially  shaded,  but  they  must  be  8tandiii|^ 
waters ;  as  the  water-spider  that  hath  six  legal 
The  fly  called  the  gad-fly,  breedeth  of  somewhat 
that  swimmeth  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
is  most  about  ponds.  There  is  a  worm  that  breed-* 
eth  of  the  dregs  of  wine  decayed  'y  which  after* 
wards,  as .  is  observed  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
tumeth  into  a  grnat  It  hath  been  observed  by 
the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  worm  that  breede^ 
in  old  snow,  and  is  of  colour  reddish,  ^nd  dull  of 
motion,  and  dieth  soon  aftor  it  coroeth  out  Of  the 
snow.  Which  should  show,  that  snow  hath  in 
it  a  secret  warmth ;  for  else  it  could  hardly  vivify. 
And  the  reason  of  the  dying  of  the  worm,  may 
be  the  sudden  exhaling  of  that  littlo  spirit,  as 
soon  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  cold,  which  had 
shut  it  in.  For  as  butterflies  quicken  with  heat, 
which  were  benumbed  with  cold ;  so  spirits  may 
exhale  with  heat,  which  Were  preserved  in  cold. 
It  is  affirmed  both  by  the  ancient  and  modem 
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obserratioii,  that  in  fjirnaces  of  copper  and  brasst 
where  chalcites,  which  is  ▼itriol,  is  often  cast  in 
to  mend  the  working,  there  riseth  suddenly  a  fly^ 
which  sometimes  mbveth  as  if  it  took  hold  of  the 
walls  of  the  furnace :  sometimes  is  seen  moYing 
in  the  fire  below ;  and  dieth  presently  as  soon  as 
k  is  out  of  the  furnace :  which  is  a  noble  instance, 
ud  worthy  to  be  weighed ;  for  it  showeth,  that 
as  well  violent  heat  of  fire,  as  the  gentle  heat  of 
lining  creatures,  will  vivify,  if  it  have  matter  pro- 
portionable. Now  the  great  axiom  of  vivificap 
tibn  IS,  that  there  must  be  heat  to  dilate  the  spirit 
of  the  body ;  an  active  spirit  to  be  dilated ;  matter 
viscous  or  tenacious  to  bold  in  the  spirit ;  and 
that  matter  to  be  put  forth  and  figured.  Now  a 
spirit  dilated  by  so  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the 
Ibmace,  as  soon  as  ever  it  cooleth  never  so  little, 
eongealeth  presently.  And,  no  doubt,  this  action 
is  furthered  by  the  chalcites,  which  hath  a  spirit 
that  will  put  forth  and  germinate,  as  we  see  in 
ehymical  trials.  Briefly,  most  things  putrefied 
bring  forth  insects  of  several  names ;  but  we  will 
not  take  upon  us  now  to  enumerate  them  all. 

697.  The  insecta  have  been  noted  by  the  an* 
dents  to  feed  little :  but  tht»  hath  not  been  dili- 
gently observed ;  for  grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green 
of  whole  countries;  and  silk-worms  devour  leaves 
swiftly;  and  ants  make  great  provision.  It  is 
true,  that  creatures  that  sleep  and  rest  much,  eat 
little;  as  dormice  and  bats,  &c.  They  are  all 
without  blood :  which  may  be,  for  that  the  juice 
of  their  bodies  is  almost  all  one;  not  blood,  and 
flesh,  and  skin,  and  bone,  as  in  perfect  creatures ; 
the  integral  parts  have  extreme  variety,  but  the 
•imilar  parts  little.  It  is  true,  that  they  have, 
•ome  of  them,  a  diaphragm  and  an  intestine;  and 
they  have  all  skins ;  which  in  most  of  the  insecta 
•re  cast  often.  They  are  not  generally  of  long 
life ;  yet  bees  have  been  known  to  live  seveniyears ; 
and  snakes  are  thought,  the  rather  for  the  casting 
<>f  their  spoil,  to  live  till  they  be  old :  and  eels, 
which  many  times  breed  of  putre^tion,  will  live 
and  grow  very  long :  and  those  that  interchange 
from  worms  to  flies  in  the  summer,  and  from  flies 
to  worms  in  the  winter,  have  been  kept  in  boxes 
Ibar  years  at  the  least.  Yet  there  are  certain 
flies  that  are  called  ephemera  that  live  but  a  day. 
The  canse  is  the  exility  of  the  spirit,  or  perhaps 
the  absence  of  the  sun ;  for  that  if  they  were 
brought  in,  or  kept  close,  they  might  live  longer. 
Many  of  the  insects,  as  butterflies  and  other 
flies,  revive  easily  when  they  seem  dead,  being 
brought  to  the  sun  or  fire.  The  cause  whereof 
is  the  diflTusion  of  the  vital  spirit,  and  the  easy 
dilating  of  it  by  a  liule  heat.  They  stir  a  good 
while  after  their  heads  are  off,  or  that  they  be  cut 
in  pieces;  which  is  caused  also,  for  that  their 
Tital  spirits  are  more  diffused  throughout  all  their 
parts,  and  less  confined  to  organs  than  in  perfect 
creatures. 

698.  The  insecta  have  voluntary  motion,  and 


therefoie  imagination ;  and  whereas  some  of  the 
ancients 'have  said,  that  their  motion  is  indetep- 
minate,  and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  neg- 
ligently observed;  for  ants  go  right  forward  to 
their  hills,  and  bees  do  admirably  know  the  Way 
from  a  flowery  heath  two  or  three  miles  off  to 
their  hives.  It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies  have 
their  imagination  more  mutable  and  giddy,  as 
small  birds  likewise  have.  It  is  said  by  some 
of  the  ancients,  that  they  have  only  the  sense  of 
feeling,  which  is  manifestly  untrue :  for  if  they 
go  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs  have 
sight;  besides,  they  delight  more  in  one  flower  or 
herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore  have  taste : 
and  bees  are  called  with  sound  upon  brass,  and 
therefore  they  have  hearing;  which  showeth  like- 
wise, that  though  their  spirit  be  diffused,  yet  there 
is  a  seat  of  their  senses  in  their  head. 

Other  observations  concerning  the  insecta,  to- 
gether with  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  refer  to 
Uiat  place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  title  of 
animals  in  general. 

Experiment  mtlitary  touching  leaping, 

699.  A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his 
hands  than  without.  The  cause  is,  for  that  tlie 
weight,  if  it  be  proportionable,  strengtheneth  the 
sinews  by  contracting  them.  For  otherwise, 
where  no  contraction  is  needful,  weight  hinder- 
eth.  As  we  see  in  horse-races,  men  are  curious 
to  foresee,  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon 
the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leap- 
ing with  weights  the  arms  are  first  cast  back- 
wards, and  then  forwards,  with  so  muoh  the 
greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.  Query,  if  the  contrary  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits,  immediately  before  the  motion 
we  intend,  doth  not  cause  the  spirits  as  it  were 
to  break  forth  with  more  force  i  as  breath  also, 
drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh  forth  more  forcibly : 
and  in  casting  of  any  thing,'the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  aire  first  cast  backward. 

Experiment  Molitary  touching  the  pleasures  and  (ftV 
pleatures  of  the  ietuet,  eepeeially  cf  hearing, 

700.  Of  musical  tones  and  unequal  sounds  we 
have  spoken  before;  but  touching  the  pleasure 
and  displeasure  of  the  senses,  not  so  fblly.  Harsh 
sounds,  as  of  a  saw  when  it  is  sharpened ;  grind- 
ing of  one  stone  against  another ;  squeaking  or 
shrieking  noise;  make  a  shivering  or  horror  in 
the  body,  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  <ianse 
is,  for  that  the  objects  of  the  ear  do  affect  the 
spirits,  immediately,  most  with  pleasure  and 
offence.  We  see  there  is  no  colour  that  affect- 
eth  the  eye  much  with  displeasure:  there  be 
sights  that  are  horrible,  because  they  excite  the 
memory  of  things  that  are  odious  or  fearful ;  but 
the  same  things  painted  do  little  affect.  As  for 
smells,  tastes,  and  touches,  tliey  be  things  that 
do  affect  by  a  participation  or  impulsion  of  tba 
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body  of  tbe  object.  So  it  is  sound  alone  Uiat 
doth  immediately  and  iocorporeally  affect  most; 
this  is  most  manifest  in  music,  and  concords  and 
discords  in  mnsic  ;  for  all  sounds,  whether  they 
be  sharp  or  flat,  if  they  be  sweet,  have  a  round- 
ness and  equality ;  and  if  they  be  harsh,  are  un- 
e((ual ;  for  a  discord  itself  is  but  a  harshness  of 
dirers  sounds  meeting.  It  is  true  that  inequality 
not  stayed  upon,  bqt  passing,  is  rather  an  increase 
of  sweetness ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a  wreathed 
string ;  and  in  the  rancity  of  a  trumpet ;  and  in 


the  nightingale-pipe  of  a  regal ;  and  in  a  discord 
straight  falling  upon  a  concord ;  but  if  yoii  stay 
upon  it,  it  is  offensire:  and  therefore  there  be 
these  three  degrees  of  pleasing  and  displeasing  in 
sounds,  sweet  sounds,  discords,  harsh  sounds, 
which  we  call  by  divers  names,  as  shrieking  or 
grating,  such  as  we  now  speak  of.  As  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  teeth  on  edge,  we  «ee  plainly  what  an 
intercourse  there  is  between  the  teeth  and  the  organ 
of  the  hearing,  by  the  taking  of  the  end  of  a  bow. 
between  the  teeth,  and  striking  upon  the  string. 


CENTURY  VIII. 


Experiment  $olUary  touching  veins  of  medieincU 
earth.  \ 

701.  Thkrb  be  minerals  and  fossils  in  great 
variety;  but  of  veins  of  earth  medicinal,  but  few; 
the  chief  are,  terra  lemnia,  terra  sigillata  communis, 
and  bolus  armenus ;  whereof  terra  lemilia  is  the 
chief.  The  virtues  of  them  are,  for  curing  of 
wounds,  stanching  of.  blood,  stopping  of  fluxes, 
and  rheums,  and  arresting  the  Spreading  of 
poisont  infection,  and  putrefaction:  and  they 
have  of  all  other  simples  the  perfectest  and  purest 
quality  of  drying,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of 
any  other  quality.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  bole- 
armoniac  is  the  most  cold  of,  them,  and  that  terra 
lemnia  is  the  most  hot,  for  which  cause  the  island 
Lemnos,  where  it  is  digged,  was  in  the  old  fabu- 
lous ages  consecrated  to  Vulcan. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth-qf  sponges. 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  are  ga* 
thered  great  quantities  of  sponges,  which  are  ga- 
thered fjrom  the  sides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were 
a  large  but  tough  moss.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
noted,  because  that  there  be  but  few  substances, 
plant-like,  that  grow  deep  within  the  sea;  for 
they  are  gathered  sometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep : 
and  when  they  are  laid  on  shore^  they  seem  to  be 
of  great  bulk;  but  crushed  together,  will  be 
transported  in  a  very  small  room. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  scorfiah  put  in  fresh 
waters. 

703.  It  seemeth  that  fish  that  ar<^  used  to  the 
salt  water,: do  nevertheless  delight  more  in  fresh. 
We  see,  that  salmons  and  smelts  love  to  get  into 
rivers,  though  it  be  against  the  stream.  At  the 
haven  of  Constantinople  you  shall  have  great 
quantities  of  fish  that  oome  from  the  Euxine  sea, 
that  when  they  come  into  the  fresh  water,  do  in- 
ebriate, and  turn  up  their  bellies,  so  as  you  may 
take  them  with  your  hand.  I  doubt  there  hath 
not  been  sufficient  expericuent  made  of  putting 
sea-fish  into  fresh  water  ponds*  and  pools.  It  is 
a  thing  of  great  use  and  pleasure;  for  so  you 


may  have  them  new  at  some  good  distance  fpcm 
the  sea :  and  besides,  it  may  be,  the  fish  will  eat 
the  pleasanter,  and  may  fall  to  breed.  And  itU 
said,  that  Colchester  oysters,  wliich  are  put  into 
pits,  where  the  sea  goeth  and  cometh,  but  yet  so 
that  there  is  a  fresh  water  coming  also  to  them 
when  the  sea  voideth,  become  by  that  means 
fatter,  and  more  grown. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction  by  simili^ 
tudc  of  subitanee. 

704.  The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  vety  forcible 
shoot ;  insomuch  as  it  hath  been  known,  that  tiie 
arrow  hatti  pierced  a  steel  target,  or  a  piece  of 
brass  of  two  inches  thick :  but  that  which  is  more  . 
strange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood 
of  eight  inches  thick.  And  it  is  certain,  that  we . 
had  in  use  at  one  time,  for  sea  fight,  short  arrows, 
which  they  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads,  save  wood  sharpened:  which  were  di$t. 
charged  out  of  muskets,  and  would  pierce  through 
the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet  would  not  piensc. 
But  this  dependeth  upoii  one  of  the  greatest  se- 
crets in  all  nature;  which  is,  that  similitude  of 
substance  will  cause  attraction,  where  the  body 
is  wholly  freed  from  the  motion  of  gravity :  for 
if  that  were  taken  away,  lead  would  draw  lead,^ 
and  gold  would  draw  gold,  and  iron  would  draw 
iron,  without  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  But  this 
same  motion  of  weight  or  gravity,  which  is  a 
mere  motion  of  the  matter,  and  hath  no  affinity 
with  the  form  or  kind,  doth  kill  the  other  motion^ 
except  itself  be  killed  by  a  violent  motion,  as  in 
these  instances  of  arrows;  for  then  the  motion., 
of  attraction  by  similitude  of  substance  beginneth 
to  show  itself.  But  we  shall  handle  this  point' 
of  nature  fully  in  due  place. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  certain  drinks  in 
Turkey. 

705.  They  have  in  Turkey  and  the  east  certain 
confections,  which  they  call  senrets,  which  aro 
like  to  candied  conserves,  and  are  made  of  sugar 
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and  lemons,  or  sugar  and  citrons,  or  su^r  and 
▼iolets,  and  some  other  flowers  j  and  some  mix- 
ture of  amber  for  the  more  delicate  persons :  and 
those  they  dissolye  in  water,  and  therefore  make 
their  drink,  because  they  are  forbidden  wine  by 
their  law.  But  I  do  much  roarrel,  that  no  Eng- 
lishman, or  Dutchman,  or  German,  doth  set  up 
brewing  in  Constantinople;  considering  they 
have  such  quantity  of  barley.  For  as  for  the 
general  sort  of  men,  frugality  may  be  the  cause 
of  drinking  water :  for  tbatit  is  no  small  saving 
to  pay  nothing  for  one^s  drink :  but  the  better 
tort  might, well  be  at  the  cost.  And  yet  I  wonder 
the  less  at  it,  because  I  see  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale; 
w^reh,  perhaps,  if  they  did,  would  better  both 
their  healths  and  their  complexions.  It  is  likely 
it  would  be  matter  of  great  gain  to  any  that 
should  begin  it  in  Turkey. 

ExptrimeiiU  in  contort  Umehing  sweat, 

706.  In  bathing  in  hot  water^  sweat,  neverthe- 
less, Cometh  not  in  the  parts  under  the  water. 
The  cause  is;  first,  forliiat  sweat  is  a  kind  of 
coUiqaation,  and  that  kind  of  colliquation  is  not 
made  either  by  an  over-dry  heat,  or  an  oyer-moist 
beat:  for  over-moisture  doth  somewhat  extin- 
guish the  heat,  as  we  see  that  even  hot  Water 
quencheth  fire;  and  over-dry  heat  shutteth  the 
pores :  and  tiierefore  men  will  sooner  sweat  co- 
Tered  before  the  sun  or  fire,  than  if  they  stood 
naked :  and  earthen  bottles,  filled  With  hot  water, 
do  provoke  in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily  than 
brick-bats  hot  Secondly,  hot  water  doth  cause 
evaporation  from  the  skin ;  so  as  it  spendeth  the 
matter  in  those  parts  under  the  water,  before  it 
issueth  in  sweat.  Again,  sweat  cometh  more 
plentifully,  if  the  heat  be  increased  by  degrees, 
than  if  it  be  greatest  at  first,  or  equal.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  pores  are  better  opened  by 
%  gentle  heat,  than  by  a  more  violent;  and  by 
their  opening,  the  sweat  issueth  more  abundantly. 
And  therefore  physicians  may  do  well  when  they 
provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bottles,  with  a  decoction 
of  sudorific  herbs  in  hot  water,  to  make  two  de- 
grees of  heat  in  the  boUles;  and  to  lay  in  the 
bed  the  less  heated  first,  and  after  half  an  hour, 
the  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  is  salt  in  taste ;  the  cause  is,  for 
that  that  part  of  the  nourishment  which  is  fresh 
and  sweet,  tumeth  into  blood  and  flesh :  and  the 
sweat  is  only  that  part  which  is  separate  and  ex- 
cenied.  Blood  also  raw  hath  some  saltness  more 
than  flosh :  because  the  assimilation  into  flesh  is 
not  without  a  little  and  subtile  excretion  from  the 
blood. 

708.  Sweat  cometh  forth  more  out  of  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  than  the  lower;  the  reason 
is«  because  those  parts  are  more  replenished  with 
•ptrits ;  and  the  spirits  are  they  that  put  forth 
•Wieat:  besides,  they  are  less  fleshy,  and  sweat 


issueth,  chiefly,  out  of  the  parts  that  are  less 
fleshy,  and  more  dry ;  as  the  forehead  and  breast. 

709.  Men  sweat  more  in  sleep  than  waking; 
and  yet  sleep  doth  rather  stay  other  fluxions,  than 
cause  them ;  as  rheums,  looseness  of  the  body, 
&C.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  sleep  the  heat  and 
spirits  do  naturally  move  inwards,  and  there  rest. 
But  when  they  are  collected  once  within,  the  heat 
becometh  more  violent  and  irritate  ;  and  thereby 
expelleth  sweat. 

710.  Cold  sweats  are,  many  times,  mortal,  and 
near  death :  and  always  ill,  and  suspected :  as  in 
great  fears,  hypochondriacal  passions,  &c.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  cold  sweats  come  by  a  relaxation 
or  forsaking  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  moisture 
of  the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts, 
severeth  and  issueth  out. 

711.  In  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  sweat,  sweat  is  ill,  and  rather  to  be 
stayed;  as  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly :  but  in  those  diseases  which  are  expelled 
by  sweat,  it  easeth  and  lighteneth ;  as  in  agues, 
pestilences,  &o.  The  cause  is,  for  that  sweat  in 
the  latter  sort  is  partly  critical,  and  sendeth  forth 
the  matter  that  ofiendeth :  but  in  the  former,  it 
either  proceedeth  fVom  the  labour  of  the  spirits, 
which  showeth  them  oppressed ;  or  from  motion 
of  consent,  when  nature,  not  able  to  expel  the 
disease  where  it  is  seated,  moveth  to  an  expulsion 
indiflerent  over  all  the  body. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  glow-worm* 

712.  The  nature  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto 
not  well  observed.  Thus  much  we  see :  that 
they  breed  chiefly  in  the  hottest  months  of  sum-  . 
mer ;  and  that  they  breed  not  in  champain,  but  in 
bushes  and  hedges.  Whereby  it  may  be  con- 
ceived^ that  the  spirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not 
to  be  refined  butCy  summer  heats  :  and  again, 
that  by  reason  of  the  fineness,  it  doth  easily  ex- 
hale. In  Italy^  and  tft  hotter  countries,  there  is 
a  fly  they  call  lucciole,  thatshineth  as  the  glow- 
worm doth ;  and  it  may  be  is  the  flying  glow- 
worm. But  that  fly  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marshes.  But  yet  the  two  former  observa- 
tions hold ;  for  they  are  not  seen^but  in  the  heat 
of  juminer;  and  sedge,  or  ot\ier  green  of  the 
fbns,  give  as  good  shade  as  bushes.  It  may  be 
the  glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries  ripen  not 
so  fkr  as  to  be  winged. 

Experiments  in  contort  touching  the  impretaiont 
which  thepasaiont  of  the  mind  moke  upon  the  body, 

713.  The  passions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the 
body  the  impressions  following.  Fear  causeth 
paleness,  trembling,  the  standing  of  the  hair  up- 
right, starting,  and  shrieking.  The  paleness  is 
caused,  for  that  the  blood  runneth  inward  to  suc- 
cour the  heart.  The  trembling  is  caused,  for  that 
through  the  flight  of  the  spiriu  inward,  the  out* 
ward  parts  are  destituted,  and  not  susuined. 
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.  Standing  upright  of  the  haii  is  caused,  for  that 
by  the  shutting  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  hait 
that  lieth  astope  must  needs  rise.  Starting  is 
both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared,  and  in 
that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking,  and  like^ 
wise  an  inquisition  in  the  beginnings  what  the 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion 
of  ej^tion,  and  therefore  when  a  man  would 
listen  suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteth ;  for  the 
starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. 
Screeching  ,18  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  striketh  the  spirits :  for  it  must  be  noti^, 
that  many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable 
to  expel  ^at  which  hnrteth,  yet  they  are  offers 
of  naturcj  and  cause  motions  by  consent,  as  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain. 

714.  Grief  and  pain  cause  sighing,  sobbing, 
groaning,  screaming,  and  roaring ;  tears,  distort- 
ing of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  sweating. 
Sighing  is  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  breath  to  refresh  the  heart  that  labour- 
eth :  like  a  great  draught  when  one  is  thirsty. ^ 
Sobbing  is  the  same  thing  stronger.  Groaning, 
and  screaming,  and  roaring  are  caused  by  an 
appetite  df  expulsion,  as  hath  been  said :  for  when 
the  spirits  cannot  expel  the  thing  that  hurteth  j  in 
their  strife  to  do  it,  by  motion  of  consent,  they 
expel  the  voice.  And  this  is  when  the  spirits 
yield,  and  give  over  to  resist :  fbr  if  one  do  con- 
stantly resist  pain,  he  will  not  groan.  Tears  are 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the  brain : 
which  contraction  by  consequence  astringeth  the 
moisture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears 
into  the  eyes.  And  this  contraction  or  compres- 
sion causeth  also  wringing  of  the  hands;  for 
wringing  is  a  gesture  of  expression  of  moisture, 
l^e  distorting  of  the  face  is  caused  by  a  conten- 
tion, first  to  bear  and  resist,  and  then  to  expel ; 
which  maketh  the  parts  knit  first,  and  alVerwards 
open.  Grinding  of  the  te^  is  caused  likewise, 
by  a  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  which  inaketh  the  teeth  also  to  sit  hard 
one  against  another.  Sweating  is  also  a  com- 
pound motion,  by  the  labour  of  the  spirits,  first 
to  resist,  and  then  to  expel. 

715.  Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  yfgour  in 
the  eyes,  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  some- 
times tears.  All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dila- 
tion and  coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  out- 
ward parts ;  which  maketh  them  more  liyely  and 
stirring.  We  know  it  hath  been  seen,  that  ex- 
cessive sudden  joy  hath  caused  present  death, 
while  the  spirits  did  spread  so  much  as  they  could 
not  retire  again.  As  for  tears,  they  are  the  effects 
of  compression  of  the  moisture  of  the  brain,  upon 
dilatation  of  the  spirits.  For  compression  of  the 
spirits  worketh  an  expression  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain  by  consent,  as  hath  been  said  in  grief.  But 
then  in  joy,  it  worketh  it  diversely,  vix.  by  pro- 
pulsion of  the  moisture,  when  the  spirits  dilate, 
and  occupy  more  room. 


716.  Anger  causeth  paleness  in  some,  and  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  colour  in  others :  aJso 
trembling  in  some:  swelling,  foaming  at  tha 
mouth,  stamping,  bending  of  the  fist.  Paleness, 
and  going  and  coming  of  the  colour,  are  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  spirits  about  the  heart; 
which  to  refresh  themselves,  call  in  more  spirits 
from  the  outward  parts.  And  if  the  paleness  be 
alone,  without  sending  forth  the  colour  again,  it 
is  commonly  joined  with  some  fear;  but  in  many 
there  is  no  paleness  at  all,  but  contrariwise  rsd- 
neas  about  the  cheeks  and  gills ;  which  is  by  tha 
sending  forth  of  the  spirits  in  an  appetite  tQ 
revenge.  Trembling  in  anger  is  likewise  by 
a  calling  in  of  the  spirits;  and  is  commonly 
when  anger  is  joined  with  fear.  Swelling  is 
caused,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  over- 
heating, and  by  a  liquefaction  or  boiling  of  the 
humours  thereupon.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  i9 
from  the  same  cause,  being  an  ebullition.  Stamp- 
ing, and  bending  of  the  fist,  are  eaused  by  an 
imagination  of  the  act  of  revenge. 

717.  Light  displeasure  or  dislike  causeth  shak- 
ing of  the  head,  frowning  and  knitting  of  the 
brows.  These  effects  arise  from  the  same  causes 
that  trembling  and  horror  do :  namely,  from  the 
retiring  of  the  spirits,  but  in  a  lees  degree.  For 
the  shaking  of  tiie  head  is  but  a  slow  and  defi- 
nite trembling ;  and  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refur 
sal;  and  we  see  also,  that  a  dislike  causeth,  often, 
that  gesture  of  the  hand,  which  we  use  when  we 
refuse  a  thing,  or  warn  it  away.  The  frowning 
and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a  gathering,  or  sei^ 
ring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some  measure. 
And  we  see  also  this  knitting  of  the  brows  will 
follow  upon  earnest  studying,  or  cogitation  of 
any  thing,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

718.  Shame  causeth  blushing,  and  casting 
down  of  the  eyes.  Blushing  is  the  resort  of 
blood  to  the  face ;  which  in  the  passion  of  shalkie 
is  the  part  that  laboureth  most.  And  although 
the  blushing  will  be  seen  in  the  whole  breast  if 
it  be  naked,  yet  that  is  but  in  passage  to  the 
face.  As  for  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes,  it  pro- 
ceedeth  of  the  reverence  a  man  beareth  to  other 
men ;  whereby,  when  he  is  ashamed,  he  cannot 
endure  to  look  firmly  upon  others :  and  we  eee, 
that  blushing,  and  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes 
both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  many ;  ^<  ore 
Pompeii  quid  mollius  ?  nunquam  non  coram  pin- 
ribus  erubuit :"  and  likewise  when  we  come  be- 
fore great  or  reverend  persons. 

719.  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears ;  and  a  flex- 
ion or  cast  of  the  eye  aside.  Tears  come  from 
the  same  cause  that  they  do  in  grief:  for  pity  is 
but  grief  in  another's  behalf.  The  cast  of  the  - 
eye  is  a  gesture  of  aversion,  or  loathness  to  behold 
the  object  of  pity. 

720.  Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  im- 
moveable posture  of  the  body ;  casting  up  of  the 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  lifting  up  of  die  hands.    Foi 
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Mtonishment,  it  is  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  one  object  of  cogitation,  whereby  it 
doth  not  tpatiate  and  transeur,  as  it  useth;  for  in 
wonder  the  spirits  fly  not,  as  in  fear ;  but  only 
tet^  and  are  made  less  apt  to  move.  As  for 
the  casting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the 
hands,  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which 
is  the  author,  by  power  and  proyidence,  of 
iti;uige  wonders. 

73 1 .  Laughing  causeth  a  dilatation  of  the  mouth 
and  lips;  a  continual  expulsion  of  the  breath, 
with  the  loud  iy>ise,  which  maketh  the  interjec- 
tion of  laughing ;  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides  ; 
TOBning  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  yiolent 
and  continued.  Wherein  first  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  laughing  is  scarce  properly  a  pas- 
sioiif  but  hath  its  source  from  the  intellect; 
lor  in  laughing  there  oyer  precedeth  a  conceit  of 
somewhat  ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to 
flun.  Secondly,  that  the  cause  of  laughing  is 
Vat  a  light  touch  of  the  spirits.  And  not  so  deep 
as  impression  as  in  other  passions.  And  there- 
fore, that  which  hath  no  affinity  with  the  pas- 
■ioDS  of  the  mind,  it  is  moyed,  and  that  in  great 
irehemenoy,  only  by  tickling  some  parts  of  the 
body:  and  we  see  that  men  even  in  a  grieved 
state  of  mind,  yet  cannot  sometimes  forbear  laugh- 
ing. Thirdly,  it  is  eyer  joined  with  some  degree 
•f  delight:  and  therefore  exhilaration  bath  some 
sfiaity  with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much  lighter  mo- 
HoB : «« res  seyera  est  yerum  gaudium."  Fourthly, 
that  the  object  of  it  is  deformity;  absurdity, 
•hrewd  turns,  and  the  like.  Now  to  speak  of  the 
causes  of  the  effects  before  mentioned  wheieunto 
tfiese  general  notes  give  some  light.  For  the  di- 
latation of  the  mouth  and  lips,  continued  expul- 
oioii  of  the  breath  and  voice,  and  shaking  of  the 
biasst  and  sides,  they  proceed,  all,  from  the  dila- 
tation of  the  spirits;  especially  being  sudden. 
80  likewise,  the  running  of  the  eyes  with  water, 
as  hath  been  formerly  touched,  where  we  spake 
of  ^  teais  of  joy  and  grief,  is  an  effect  of  dUatar 
tion  of  the  spirits.  And  for  suddenness,  it  is  a 
float  part  of  the  matter:  for  we  see,  that  any 
shrewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon  another ;  or  any 
dsformity,  &c,,  movoth  laughter  in  the  instant, 
which  after  a  little  time  it  doth  not.  So  we  can- 
sot  laugh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  sUle,  but  whilst 
i%  is  new :  and  even  in  tickling,  if  you  tickle  the 
sidss,  and  give  warning,  or  give  a  hard  or  conti- 
Bued  touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  so  puch. 

789.  Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  and 
priapism.  The  cause  of  both  these  is,  for  that 
in  lust,  tiie  sight  and  the  touch  are  the  things 
desiied,  and  therefore  the  spirits  resort  to  those 
parta  which  are  most  affected.  And  note  well 
in  general,  for  Uiat  great  use  may  be  made  of  the 
observation,  that,  evermore,  the  spirits  in  all  pas- 
sions, resort  most  to  the  parts  that  labour  most, 
or  are  roost  affected.  As  in  the  last  which  hath 
been  mentioned,  they  resort  to  the  eyes  and  veno- 
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rous  parts :  infest  and  anger  to  the  heart :  in  shame 
to  the  &de :  and  in  light  dislikes  to  the  head* 

ExperimeniB  in  tomort  Umching  drunkermeit* 
72di  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  yet  believed,  that  the  sperm  of  drunken  men  is 
unfruitful.  The  cause  is,  fur  that  it  is  over-moist- 
ened, and  wanteth  spissitude:  and  we  have  a 
merry  saying,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed  get 
daughters. 

724.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  de- 
fect, or  destitution  in  voluntary  motion.  iThey 
reel ;  they  tremble ;  they  cannot  stand  nor  speak 
strongly.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupy  part 
of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them 
weak  to  move.  And  therefore  drunken  men  are 
apt  to  fall  asleep :  and  opiates,  and  stupefactives, 
as  poppy,  henbane,  hemlock,  &c.,  induce  a  kind 
of  drunkenness,  by  the  grossness  of  their  vapour, 
as  wine  doth  by  the  quantity  of  the  vapour.  Be- 
sides, they  rob  the  spirits  animal  of  their  matter, 
whereby  they  are  nourished :  for  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  prey  upon  it  as  well  as  they ;  and  so  they 
make  the  spirits  less  supple  and  apt  to  move. 

725.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  tum- 
eth  round:  they  imagine  also  that  things  come 
upon  them:  they  see  not  welL  things  afar  off; 
those  things  that  they  see  near  hand,  they  see 
out  of  their  place ;  and  sometimes  they  see  things 
double.  The  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  turn  round  is,  for  that  the  spirit^  them- 
selves turn,  being  compressed  by  the  vapour  of 
the  wine,  for  any  liquid  body  upon  comprepsion 
tumeUi,  as  we  see  in  wateri  and  it  is  all  one  to 
the  sight,  whether  the  visual  spirits  move,  or  the 
object  moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And  we 
see  that  long  turning  round  breedeth  the  same 
imagination.  The  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
visual  themselves  draw  bade ;  which  maketii  the 
objeot  seem  to  come  on ;  and  besides,  when  they 
see  things  turn  round  and  move,  fear  maketh  them 
think  they  come  upon  them.  The  cause  that  they 
cannot  see  things  afar  off,  is  the  weakness  of  the 
spirits ;  for  in  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an 
obtenebration  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning 
round ;  which  we  see  also  in  the  lighter  sort  of 
swoonings.  The  cause  of  seeing  things  out  of 
their  place,  is  the  refraction  of  the  spirits  visual ; 
for  the  vapour  is  as  an  unequal  medium ;  and  it 
is  as  the  sight  ofUiings  out  of  place  in  water.  The 
cause  of  seeing  things  double,  is  the  swift  and 
unquiet  motion  of  the  spirits,  being  oppressed,  to 
and  fro ;  for,  as  was  said  before,  the  motion  of 
the  spirits  visual,  and  the  motion  of  the  object, 
make  the  same  appearances;  ana  for  the  swift 
motion  of  the  object,  we  see  that  if  you  fillip  a 
lute-string,  it  showeth  double  or  treble. 

726.  Men  are  sooner  drunk  with  small  draughts 
than  with  great.     And  again,  wine  sugared  iiie- 
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bilateth  less-  than  wine  pore.  The  cause  of  the 
former  is*  for  that  the  wttie  descendeth  not  so  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  but  maketh  longer 
stay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  send- 
eth  yapours  faster  to  the  head ;  and  therefore  ine- 
briateth  sooner.  And  for  the  same  reason,  sops 
in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than 
wine  of  itself.  The  cause  of  the  latter  is,  for  that 
the  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spiriu  of  the  wine, 
and  maketh  them  not  so  easy  to  resolve  into  va^ 
pour.  -Nay  farther,  it  is  thought  to  be  some  remedy 
against  inebriating,  if  wine  sugared  be  taken  after 
wine  pure.  And  the  same  effect  is  wrought  either 
by  oil  or  milk,  taken  upon  much  drinking. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  help  or  hart  of 
wintj  though  moderaiely  toed, 
727.  The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consumed 
bodies  is  hurtful ;  in  mois^  and  full  bodies  it  is 
good.    The  cause  is,  for  ^at  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  do  prey  upon  the  dew  or  radical  mois- 
ture, as  they  term  it,  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive 
,  the  animal  8(>irits.    But  where  there  is  mois- 
ture enough,  or  superfluous,  there  wine  helpeth  to 
digest,  and  desiccate  the  moisture. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  eaterpHlars, 
708.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general 
^'of  worms,  and  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves;  for 
we  see  infinite  number  of  caterpillars  which  breed 
upon  trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  or  hedges  are  in  great  part  consumed ;  as 
well  by  their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their 
feeding  upon  the  leaf.  They  breed  in  the  spring 
chiefly,  because  tlien  there  is  both  dew  and  leaf. 
And  they  breed  commonly  when  the  east  winds 
have  much  blown ;  the  cause  whereof  is,  the 
dryness  of  that  wind ;  for  to  all  vivification  upon 
putrefaction,  it  is  requisite  the  matter  be  not  too 
moist :  and  therefore  we  see  they  have  cobwebs 
about  them,  which  is  a  sign  of  a  slimy  dryness ;. 
as  we  see  upon  the  gpround,  whereupon,  by  dew 
and  sun,  cobwebs  breed  all  over.  We  see  also 
the  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward  parts 
of  roses,  especially  not  blown,  where  the  dew 
sticketh;  but  especially  caterpillars,  both  the 
greatest,  and  the  most,  breed  upon  cabbages, 
which  have  a  fat  leaf,  and  apt  to  putrefy.  The 
caterpillar,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  waxeth 
volatile,  and  tnrneth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps 
some  other  fly.  There  is  a  caterpillar  that  hath  a 
fur  or  down  upon  it,  and  seemelb  to  have  aflflnity 
with  the  silk-wonn. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  Jlies  eantharides, 
739.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  worm 
or  caterpillar,  but  peculiar  to  certain  fruit-trees ; 
as  are  the  flg-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild 
brier;  all  which  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that 
hath  a  kind  of  secret  biting  or  sharpness:  for 
the  fig  hath  a  milk  in  it  that  is  sweet  and  cor- 


rosive; the  pine-apple  liatfa  a  kernel  that. if 
strong  and  abstersive :  the  fruit  of  the  brier  l» 
said  to  make  children,  or  those  that  eat  them^ 
scabbed.  And  therefore  no  marvel,  though  can- 
tharides have  such  a  corrosive  and  cauterising 
quality ;  for  there  is  not  any  other  of  the  inseeta, 
but  is  bred  of  a  duller  matter.  The  body  of  tlie 
cantharides  is  bright  coloured;  and  it  may  be, 
that  the  delicate  coloured  dragon-flies  may  hava 
likewise  some  corrosive  quality. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  lasaitude^ 

730.  JLassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  w^ter.  The  canM 
is,  for  that  all  lassitude  is  a  kind  of  contasioot 
and  compression  of  the  parts ;  and  bathing  aii4 
anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollitipn ;  abd  liie 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  better  than  either  of 
them  alone ;  because  water  enteroth  better  iitt9 
the  pores,  and  oil  after  entry  softeneth  better.  It 
is  found  also,  that  the  taking  of  tobacco  doih  hdp 
and  discharge  lassitude.  The  reason  whereof  1% 
partly,  because  by  cheering  or  comforting  of  the 
spirits,  it  openeth  the  parts  compressed  or  con;* 
tused ;  and  chiefly  becaase  it  refresheth  the  apiritf 
by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and  so  dischargetk 
weariness,  as  sleep  likewise  dotii. 

731.  In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  mott 
weary;  in  going  down  a  hill,  the  thighs.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  mm 
goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beaiedi 
most  upon  the  knees ;  and  in  going  down  the  hilly 
upon  the  thighs. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  casting  of  the  Mm 
and  shell  in  some  creatures, 

732.  The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  aneienti 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  Qt 
paul,  but  not  rightly :  for  that  were  to  make  eveiy 
casting  of  the  skin  a  new  birth :  and  besides,  tiia 
secundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  oot  shaped  ae* 
cording  to  the  parts,  but  the  skin  is  shaped  aov 
cording  to  the  parts.  The  creatures  that  eaal 
their  skin  are,  the  snake,  the  viper,  the  gresshopp 
per,  the  lizard,  the  silk-worm,  &c.  Those  tint 
cast  their  shell  are,  the  lobster,  the  crab,  the  craw*' 
fish,  the  hodmandod  or  dedman,  the  tortoise,  &q» 
Ther  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells  nevec$ 
so  as  it  is  like,  they  scale  off,  and  crumble  away 
by  degrees.  And  they  are  known  by  the  extreme 
tenderpess  and  soAness  of  the  new  shell,  and 
somewhat  by  the  freshness  of  the  colour  of  it 
The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter  in  those 
creatures  that  is  fit  to  make  skin  or  shell ;  and 
again,  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh.  For  it  is  certaiB* 
that  it  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  thatputteth  off  the. 
old :  so  we  see,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  young  horn 
that  putteth  off  the  old ;  and  in  birds,  the  young  ^ 
feathers  put  off  the  old :  and  so  birds  that  have 
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much  matter  for  their  beak,  cast  their  beaks,  the 
new  beak  putting  off  the  old. 

Experimenis  in  etnuort  touching  the  postures  cfthg 
body. 

733.  Lying  not  erect,  but  hollow,  which  is  in 
the  makhig  of  the  bed ;  or  with  the  legs  gathered 
«p,  which  is  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  is  the 
more  wholesome.  The  reason  is,  the  better  com- 
forting of  the  stomach,  which  is  by  that  less  pen- 
•Oe:  and  we  see  that  in  weak  stomachs,  the  lay- 
ing np  of  the  legs  high,  and  the  knees  almost  to 
the  ihouth,  kelpeth  and  comforteth.  We  see  also, 
that  galley-slayes,  notwithstanding  their  misery 
otherwise,  are  commonly  fat  and  fleshy ;  and  the 
nason  is,  because  the  stomach  is  supported  some- 
what in  sitting,  and  is  pensile  in  standing  or  go- 
ing. And  therefore,  for  prolongation  of  life,  it  is 
good  to  choose  these  exercises  where  the  limbs 
move  more  than  the  stomach  and  belly;  as  in 
rowing,  and  in  sawing,  being  set 

734.  Megrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when 
we  rise  after  long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit 
mie  cause  is,  for  that  the  vapours,  which  were 
gtathered  by  sitting,  by  the  sudden  motion  fly  more 
np  into  the  head. 

735.  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it 
nmnb,  and  as  we  call  it  asleep.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  compression  of  the  part  suffereth  not  the 
Spirits  to  have  free  access;  and  therefore  wlien 
wa  eome  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or  pricking, 
which  is  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirits. 

"Experiment  solitary  touching  pestilential  years^ 

736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  those  years  are 
pettilential  and  unwholesome,  when  there  are 
great  numbers  of  frogs,  flies,  locusts,  &c.  The 
cause  is  plain ;  for  that  those  creatures  being  en- 
gendered of  putrefaction,  when  they  abound, 
•how  a  general  disposition  of  the  year,  and  con- 
ititation  of  the  air,  to  diseases  of  putrefaction. 
And  the  same  prognostic,  as  hath  been  said  be- 
fore, boldeth,  if  yon  find  worms  in  oak-apples : 
for  the  constitution  of  the  air  appeareth  more 
•obtilly  in  any  of  these  things,  than  to  the  sense 
01  oian« 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  prognostics  of  hard 
iointers. 

737.  It  is  an  observation  amongst  country  peo- 
ple, that  years  of  store  of  haws  and  hips  do  com- 
monly portend  cold  winters ;  and  they  ascribe  it 
to  God's  providence,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
leaehetii  even  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow ;  and 
moch  more  is  like  to  reach  to  the  preservation  of 
birds  in  such  seasons.  The  natural  cause  also 
may  be  the  want  of  heat,  and  abundance  of 
moisture,  in  the  summer  precedent ;  which  put- 
leth  forth  those  fruits,  and  must  needs  leave  great 
quantity  of  cold  vapours  not  dissipated ;  which 
canseth  the  cold  of  tiie  winter  following. 


Experiment  solitary^  touching  medicines  that  eon* 
dense  and  relieve  the  nprits, 

738.  They  have   in  Turkey  a  drink    called 
coffee,  made  of  a  betry  of  the  same  name,  as 
black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong  scent,  but  not  aro- 
matical ;  which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in        ^ 
water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it :  and  they  take 

it,  and  sit  at  it  in  their  coffee-houses,  which  are 
like  our  taverns.  This  drink  comforteth  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  helpeth  digestion.  Certainly  this 
berry  coffee,  the  root  and  leaf  beetle,  the  leaf  to- 
bacco, and  the  tear  of  poppy,  opium,  of  which  the 
Turks  are  great  takers,  supposing  it  expelleth 
all  fear,  do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and  make 
them  strong  and  alcger.  But  it  seenieth  they 
are  taken  after  several  manners ;  for  coffee  and 
opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  smoke,  and 
beetle  is  but  champed  in  the  mouth  with  a  littie 
lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of  them,  if  they 
were  well  found  out,  and  well  corrected.  Query, 
of  henbane-seed ;  of  mandrake ;  of  saffron,  root 
and  flower;  of  folium  indum  ;  of  ambcrgrease; 
of  the  Assyrian  amomum,  if  it  may  be  had ;  and 
of  the  scarlet  powder  which  they  cjjl  kermes : 
and,  generally,  of  all  such  things  as  do  inebriate 
and  provoke  sleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not 
taken  in  root  or  seed,  which  are  more  forcible 
ever  than  leaves. 

Experiment  solitary  i^mching paintings  of  the  body. 

739.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of 
a  mineral  called  alcohol,  which  with  a  fine  long 
pencil  they  lay  under  their  eyelids,  which  doth 
colour  them  black ;  whereby  the  white  of  the  eye 
is  set  bff  more  white.  With  the  same  powder 
they  colour  also  the  hairs  of  their  eyelids^  and  of 
their  eyebrows,  which  they  draw  into  embowed 
arches.  You  shall  find  that  Xenophon  maketh 
mention,  that  the'Niedes  used  to  paint  their  eyes. 
The  Turks  use  with  the  same  tincture  to  colour 
the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  black.  And 
divers  with  us  that  are  grown  gray,  and  yet 
would  appear  young,  find  means  to  make  their 
hair  black,  by  combing  it,  as  they  say,  with  a 
leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  As  for  the  Chineses, 
who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  being  oli vaster,  they 
paint  their  checks  scarlet,  especially  their  king 
and  grandees.  Generally,  barbarous  people,  that 
go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  themselves,  but  they 
pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the  painting 
may  not  be  taken  fc^rth ;  and  make  it  into  works. 
So  do  the  West  Indians  ;  Tind  so  did  the  ancient 
Picts  and  Britons  ;  so  that  it  secmeth  men  would 
have  the  colours  of  birds'  feathers,  if  thoy  could 
tell  how;  or  at  least  they  will  have  gay  skins  in- 
stead of  gay  clothes. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  use  of  bathinc;  and 
anointing. 

740.  It  is  stranire  that  the  use  of  bathing,  as  a 
part  of  diet,  is  leH;.     With  tiie  Roman"  and  Ore 
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dans  it  was  as  usual  as  eating  or  sleeping ;  and 
so  is  it  amongst  the  Turks  at  this  day:  whereas 
with  us  it  remained  hut  as  a  part  of  physic.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  was  with 
the  Romans,  was  hurtful  to  health;  for  that  it 
made  the  body  soft,  and  easy  to  waste.  For  the 
Turks  it  is  more  proper,  because  that  their  drink- 
ing water  and  feeding  upon  ride,  and  other  food 
of  small  nourishment,  maketh  their  bodies  so 
solid  and  hard,  as  you  need  not  fear  that  bathing 
should  make  them  frothy.  Besides,  the  Turks 
are  great  sitters,  and  seldom  walk,  whereby  they 
sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more.  But  yet  cer^ 
tain  it  is  that  bathing,  and  especially  anointing, 
may  be  so  used  as  it  may  be  a  great  help  to 
health,  and  prolongation  of  life.  But  hereof  we 
shall  speak  indue  place,  when  we  come  to  handle 
experiments  medicinal; 

Experiment  totitary  Untehing  ehambktting  of 
paper. 

741.  The  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  chamblet- 
ting  of  paper,  which  is  not  with  us  in  use.  They 
take  divers  oiled  colours,  and  put  them  severally, 
in  drops,  upon  water,  and  stir  the  water  lightly, 
and  then  wet  their  paper,  being  of  some  thick- 
ness, with  it,  and  the  paper  will  be  waved  and 
veined,  like  chamblet  or  marble. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  etritl&4nk* 

742.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  blood  of 
all  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red 
colour,  and  only  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  should  be 
as  black  as  ink.  A  man  would  think,  that  the 
cause  should  be  the  high  concoction  of  that 
blood ;  for  we  see  in  ordinary  puddings,  that  the 
boiling  tumeth  the  blood  to  be  black;  and  the 
cuttle  is  accounted  a  delicate  meat,  and  much  in 
request 

Experiment  aotitary  touching  increase  of  weight  in 
earth, 

743.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  take 
earth  from  land  adjoining  to  the  river  of  Nile,  and 
preserve  it  in  that  manner  that  it  neither  come  to 
he  wet  nor  wasted ;  and  weigh  it  daily,  it  will 
not  alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
which  is  the  day  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise ; 
and  then  it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous, 
till  the  river  cometh  to  its  height.  Which  if  it  be 
true,  it  cannot  be  caused  but  by  the  air,  which 
then  beginneth  to  condense ;  and  so  tumeth  with- 
in that  small  mould  into  a  degree  of  moisture, 
which  produccth  weight.  So  it  hath  been  ob- 
served, that  tooacco,  cut,  and  weighed,  and  then 
dried  by  the  fire,  loseth  weight ;  and  ader  being 
laid  in  the  open  air,  recovereUi  weight  again. 
And  it  should  seem,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  river 
beginneth  to  increase,  the  whole  body  of  the  air 
thereabouts  suffereth  a  change:  for,  that  which 
Ys  more  strange,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon 


that  very  day  when  the  river  first  riset]i«  greal 
plagues  in  Cairo  use  suddenly  to  break  up. 

ExperimtntM  in  conMort  touching  sUep. 

744.  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially 
in  their  feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep :  the  cause  may 
be,  for  that  in  sleep  is  required  a  free  resptratiOBi 
which  cold  doth  shut  in  and  hinder;  -for  we  aeo 
that  in  great  colds,  one  can  scarce,  draw  bis 
breath.  Another  cause  may  be,  for  that  cold  call- 
eth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore  they  can- 
not so  well  close,  and  go  together  in  the  heady 
which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And  for  ih» 
same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep;  and 
darkness,  contrariwise,  furthereth  sleep. 

745.  Some  noises,  whereof  we  spake  in  tlie 
hundred  and  twelfth  experiment,  help  sleep :  ais 
the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  trickling  of  waterp 
humming  of  bees,  soft  singing,  reading,  ^&c  TIm 
cause  is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  agentla 
attention ;  and  whatsoever  moveth  attention  witfep 
out  too  much  labour  stilleth  the  natural  and  dis- 
cursive motion  of  the  spirits. 

746.  Sleep  nourisheth,  or  at  least  ptesenretk 
bodies,  a  long  time,  without  other  nourishment. 
Beasts  that  sleep  in  winter,  as  it  is  noted  of  wil4 
bears,  during  their  sleep  wax  very  fat,  though 
they  eat  nothing.  Bats  have  been  found  in  ovenli 
and  other  hollow  close  places,  matted  one  npo9 
another :  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  they  sleef 
in  the  winter  time,  and  eat  nothing.  Qtwiyi 
whether  bees  do  not  sleep  all  winter,  and  i^mit 
their  honey  1  Butterflies,  and  other  flies,  do  not 
only  sleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  winter;  an4  jst 
with  a  little  heat  of  sun  or  fire,  revive  again.  A 
dormouse,  both  winter  and  summer,  wiU-sltSf 
some  days  together,  and  eat  nothing. 

Experiments  in-  consort  touching  teeth  and  hard 
substances  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures* 
To  restore  teeth  in  age.  Were  magnale 
It  may  be  thought  of.    But  howsoever,  the  i 
of  the  teeth  deserveth  to  be  inquired  of,  as  will 
as  the  other  parts  of  living  creatures*  bodies.    • 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  livhif 
creatures,  that  are  of  hard  substance ;  the  sknll^ 
the  teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continotii 
is  towards  the  head.  For  there  is  the  skull  of 
one  entire  bone;  there  are  the  teeth;  there  are 
the  maxillary  bones ;  there  is  the  hard  bone  thai 
is  the  instrument  of  hearing;  and  thence  isaue 
the  horns ;  so  that  the  building  of  living  creatures^ 
bodies  is  like  the  building  of  a  timber  hous6« 
where  the  walls  and  other  parts  have  columns 
and  beams ;  but  the  roof  is,  in  the  better  sort  ot 
houses,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone.  As  for  birds, 
they  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 
them ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  like  matter  with  the 
teeth :  for  no  birds  have  teeth  :  the  shell  of  ths 
egg :  and  their  quills :  for  as  for  their  spufi  it  is 
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Wt  a  mU.  But  no  liring  ereatniM  that  have  l  754.  Horses  hsTe,  at  diree  jeais  old,  a  tooth 
iUls  yerj  hard,  as  oysteis,  ooefcles,  nnisclos,  |  pot  forth,  which  they  call  the  colt's  tooth :  and  at 
•eallops,  crahs,  lobsters,  eraw-fish,  shrimps,  and  .  foor  years  old  there  cometh  the  mark  tooth,  which 


especially  the  tortcMse,  hare  bones  within  them, 
b«ft  oidy  little  gristles. 

748.  Bones,  after  foil  growth,  continne  at  a 
stay ;  and  so  doth  the  skull :  horns,  in  sotm 
iMiinen,  axe  cast  and  renewed :  teeth  stand  at  a 
itij,  except  their  wearing:  as  for  nails,  they 
fmr  cenrinnally :  and  bills  and  beaks  will  orer- 
be  cast,  as  in  eagles  and 


hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  n^ithin 
it,  and  that  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  erery  year, 
till  that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth, 
and  the  hole  gone:  and  then  they  say,  that  the 
mark  is  oat  of  the  horse's  month. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed  first,  when  the 
child  is  about  a  year  and  half  old :  and  then  they 
cast  them,  and  new  come  about  seven  years  old. 
But  divers  hare  backward  teeth  come  forth  at 
twenty,  yea  some  at  thirty  and  forty.  Query ^  of 
the  manner  of  the  coming  of  them  forth.  They 
tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who 
lived  till  she  was  seven-score  years  old,  that  she 
did  dentirs  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth, 
and  others  coming  in  their  place. 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  sweetmeats ;  and 
by  painting  with  mercury ;  and  by  things  ovei^ 
hot;  and  by  things  over-cold;  and  by  rheums. 
And  the  pain  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  these  things  are  to  be 
considered.  1.  The  preserving  of  them «  3.  The 
keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them 
with  lesst  pain.  4.  The  staying  and  easing  of 
the  tooth-ache.  5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial 
teeth,  where  teeth  have  been  stnickcn  out.  6. 
And  last  of  all,  that  great  one  of  restoring  teeth 
in  age.  The  instances  that  give  any  likelihood 
of  restoring  teeth  in  age,  are  the  late  coming  of 
teeth  in  some,  and  the  renewing  of  the  beaks  in 
birds,  which  are  commaterial  with  teeth.  Quay^ 
therefore,  more  particularly  how  that  cometh. 
And  again,  the  renewing  of  horns.  But  yet  that 
hath  not  been  known  to  have  been  provoked  by 
art ;  therefore  let  trial  be  made,  whether  horns 
may  be  procured  to  grow  in  beasts  that  are  not 
homed,  and  how?  And  whether  they  may  be 
procured  to  come  larger  than  usual,  as  to  make 
an  ox  or  a  deer  have  a  greater  head  of  horns  t 
And  whether  the  bead  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is 
more  spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more 
branched!  for  these  trials,  and  the  like,  will 
show,  whether  by  art  such  hard  matter  can  be 
called  and  provoked.  It  may  be  tried,  also, 
whether  birds  may  not  have  something  done  to 
them  when  they  are  young,  whereby  they  maybe 
made  to  have  greater  or  longer  bills ;  or  greater 
and  longer  talons  1  And  whether  children  may 
not  have  some  wash,  or  something  to  make  their 
teeth  better  and  stronger!  Coral  is  in  use  as  a 
help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

753.  No  beast   that  hath  horns  hath  upper 

and  no  beast  that  hath  teeth  above  wanteth  Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  genatttion  and 

hearing  cf  Hmng  creature*  in  the  womb. 

758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  as  deer,  sheep,  wild 

eonverso ;  for  does,  that  have  no  horns,  have  no '  oonies,  &c.,  and  most  sorts  of  birds  and  fishes : 


749.  Most  of  the  hard  substances  fiy  to  the  ex- 
ttamm  of  the  body :  as  skull,  horns,  teeth,  nails, 
wmd  beaks :  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and 
dad  with  iesh.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  are  all 
wMMmt  bones:  save  ^t  a'bone  is  sometimes 
tend  in  the  heart  of  a  stag ;  and  it  may  be  in 
•MBe  other  eraatore. 

750.  The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  mar- 
low,  within  it.  The  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of 
■snow,  which  hath  an  afiinity  with  the  brain; 
wmd  other  bones  of  the  body  have  another.  The 
j»w«boDes  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little 
p«lp  of  marrow  diffused.  Teeth  likewise  are 
AoQght  to  have  a  kind  of  marrow  diffused,  which 

the  sense  and  pain;  but  it  is  rather 
for  marrow  hath  no  sense,  no  more  than 
,  Horn  is  alike  throughout;  and  so  is  the  nail. 
.  None  other  of  the  hard  substances  have 
,  but  the  teeth ;  and  the  teeth  have  sense, 
BoC  only  of  pain,  but  of  cold. 

Bat  we  will  leave  the  inquiries  of  odier  hard 
oabstanecs  unto  their  several  places,  and  now  in- 
fUiB  only  of  the  teeth. 

75S.  The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds: 
■harp,  as  the  fore-teeth :  broad,  as  the  back-teeth, 
which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grinders,  and 
poinled  teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both. 
But  there  have  been  some  men  that  have  had 
their  teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with 
Mine  litle  mark  in  the  place  of  the  division,  as 
Pynhns  had.  Some  creatures  have  over-long  or 
oeVgrowing  teeth,  which  we  call  fiungs,  or  tusks: 
•a  boars,  pikea,  salmons,  and  dogs,  thoo^  less. 
» Uving  creatures  have  teeth  against  teeth,  as 
I  and  hones ;  and  some  have  teeth,  especially 
indented  one  within  another 
like  saws,  as  lions;  and  so  again  have  dogs, 
fishes  have  diverse  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
I  of  their  mouths,  as  pikes,  salmons,  troots, 
Iw.  And  many  more  in  salt-waters.  Snakes 
lad  other  serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which 
\  mistaken  for  their  sting. 


them  below :  but  yet  if  they  be  of  Uie  same  kind, 
it  followeth  not,  that  if  the  hard  matter  goeth  not 
into  npper  teeth,  it  will  go  into  horns,  nor  yet  e 


upper  teeth. 


I  others  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  men ;  and  a^% 
i9 
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domestic  creatures,  as  horses,  hogs,^  dogs,  cats, 
&c.  The  cause  of  generaiio^i  at  all  seasons 
seemeth  to  be  fulness :  for  generation  is  firom  re- 
dundance. This  fulness  ariseth  from  two  causes ; 
either  firom  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot, 
and  moist,  and  sanguine;  or  from  plenty  of  food. 
For  the  first,  men,  horses,  dogs,  &c,  which  breed 
at  all  seasons,  are  full  of  heat  and  moisture;  doves 
are  the  fullest  of  heat  and  moisture  amongst  birds, 
and  therefore  breed  often;  the  tame  dove  almost 
continually.  But  deer  are  a  melancholy  dry 
creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  fearfulness,  and 
the  hardness  of  their  flesh.  Sheep  are  a  cold 
creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  mildness,  and  for 
that  they  seldom  drink.  Most  sort  of  birds  are 
of  a  dry  substance  in  comparison  of  beasts. 
Fishes  are  cold.  For  the  second  cause,  fulness 
of  food ;  men,  kine,  swine,  dogs,  &c.  feed  full ; 
apd  we  see  that  those  creatures,  Which  being 
wild,  generate  seldom,  being  tame,  |renerate 
oflen;  which  is  from  warmth,  and  fulness 
of  food.  We  find,  that  the  time  of  going  to 
Tut  of  deer  is'  in  September ;  for  that  they  need 
the  whole  summer's  feed  and  grass  to  make  them 
fit  for  generation.  And  if  rain  come  early  about 
the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut  some- 
what the  sooner;  if  drought,  somewhat  the  later. 
So  sheep,  in  respect  of  their  small  heat,  generate 
about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  before.  But 
for  the  most  part,  creatures  that  generate  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  generate  in  the  spring;  as  birds 
and  fishes ;  for  that  tbe  end  of  the  winter,  and 
the  heat  and  comfort  of  the  spring  prepareth 
them.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  some 
creatures  generate  at  certain  seasons;  and  that  is 
the  relation  of  their  time  of  bearing  to  the  time 
of  generation ;  for  no  creature  goe^  to  generate 
whilst  the  female  is  full ;  nor  whilst  she  is  busy 
in  sitting,  or  rearing  her  young.  And  therefore  it 
is  found  by  experience,  that  if  yoo  take  the  eggs 
or  young  ones  out  of  the  nests  of  birds,  they  will 
fall  to  generate  again  three  or  four  times  one  after 
another. 

759.  Of  Hying  creatures,  some  are  longer  time 
in  the  womb,  and  some  shorter.  Women  go 
commonly  nine  months;  the  cow  and  the  ewe 
about  six  months ;  does  go  about  nine  months ; 
mares  eleven  months;  bitches  nine  weeks;  ele- 
phants are  said  to  go  two  years ;  for  the  received 
tradition  of  ten  years  is  fabulous.  For  birds 
there  is  double  inquiry;  the  distance  between 
the  treading  or  coupling,  and  the  laying  of  the  egg ; 
and  again  between  the  egg  laid,  and  the  disclos- 
ing or  hatching.  And  amongst  birds,  there  is 
less  diversity  of  time  than  amongst  other  crea- 
tures ;  yet  some  there  is ;  for  the  hen  sitteth  but 
three  weeks,  the  turkey-hen,  goose,  and  duck,  a 
month  *  Querj/t  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
great  difference  of  times  amongst  living  creatures 
)9,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind,  or  from  the 
'.constitution  of  the  womb.    For  the  former,  those 


that  are  longer  in  coming  to  their  maturity  or 
growth  are  longer  in  the  womb;  as  is  chiefly 
seen  in  men:  and  so  elephants,  which  are  long 
in  the  womb,  are  long  time  in  coming  to  their 
full  growth.  But  in  most  other  kinds,  the  eon- 
stitutioB  of  the  womb,  that  is,  the  hardness  or 
dryness  thereof,  is  concurrent  with  the  former 
cause.  For  the  colt  hath  about  four  years  of 
growth ;  and  so  the  fawn;  and  so  the  calf.  Bnt 
whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth,  commonly, 
within  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  but  nine  weeks ' 
in  the  womb.  As  for  birds,  as  there  is  less  di- 
versity amongst  them  in  the  time  of  bringing 
forth ;  so  there  is  less  diversity  in  the  time  <i 
their  growth:  most  of  them  coming  to  their 
growth'  within  a  twelvemonth. 

760.  Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  yoamg 
ones  at  a  burden :  as  bitches,  hares,  coniest  &<v 
Some  ordinarily  but  one;  as  women,  lionesses, 
&c.  This  may  be  caused,  either  by  ihe  quantity 
of  sperm  required  to  the  producing  one  of  thai 
kind ;  which  if  less  be  required,  may  admit  greater 
number^  if  more,  fewer:  or  by  the  partitions  and 
cells  of  the  womb,  which  may  sever  the  dpemu 

ExperimenU  in  consort  touching  tpecia  vidbUm 

761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refraetioii 
will  show  greater,  as  well  as  things  coloured^ 
For  like  as  a  shilling  in  the  bottom  of  the  wat^r 
will  show  greater;  so  will  a  candle  (n  alanthom, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  water.  I  have  heard  of  • 
practice,  that  glow-worms  in  glasses  were  pot  ia 
the  water  to  make  the  fish  come.  But  I  am  htk 
yet  informed,  whether  when  a  diver  diveth,  bar- 
ing his  eyes  open,  and  swimmeth  upon' his  bade; 
whether,  I  say,  he  seeth  things  in  the  air^  gieatsr 
or  less.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  eye 
standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  object  is  in 
the  grosser,  things  show  greater;  but  contiaii* 
wise,  when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser  ai^ 
dium,  and  the  object  in  the  finer,  how  it  workelh. 
Iknow  not.  ./ 

762.  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  giaai 
refractions  may  not  be  made  upon  reflections,  m 
-well  as  upon  direct  beams.  For  examplev  we 
see,  that  take  an  empty  basin,  put  an  angel  td 
gold,  or  what  you  will,  into  it;  then  go  so  ftr 
from  the  basin,  till  you  oannot  see  the  angel,  b^ 
cause  it  is  not  in  a  right  line ;  then  fill  the  basin 
with  water,  and  you  shall  see  it  out  of  its  place, 
because  of  the  reflection.  To  proceed,  therefore 
put  a  looking-glass  into  a  basin  of  water;  I  sap* 
pose  you  shall  not  see  the  image  in  a  right  line, 
or  at  equal  angles,  but  aside.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther this  experiment  may  not  be  extended  so,  as 
you  might  see  the  image,  and  not  the  glass; 
which  for  beauty  and  strangeness  were  a  fine 
proof:  for  then  you  should  see  the  image  like  n 
spirit  in  the  air.  As  for  example,  if  there  be  a 
cistern,  or  pool  of  water,  you  shall  place  over 
against  it  a  picture  of  the  devil,  or  what  you  will, 
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•o  as  700  do  not  see  the  water.  Then  put  a  look- 
ing^ass  in  the  water :  now  if  you  can  see  the 
denies  picture  aside,  not  seeing  the  water,  it 
would  look  like  a  devil  indeed.  They  have  an 
old  tale  in  Oxford,  that  Friar  Bacon  walked  be- 
tween two  steeples:  which  was  thought  to  be 
done  by  glasses,  when  he  walked  upon  the 
giound. 

JSxparimenU  in  eonwri  touching  inymlnon  and 
ptreuuion. 

763.  A  weighty  body  put  into  motion  is  more 
SMily  impelled  than  at  first  when  it  resteth.  The 
oanse  is  partly  because  motion  doth  discuss  the 
torpor  of  solid  bodies ;  which,  besides  their  mo- 
tion of  gravity,  have  in  them  a  natural  appetite 
not  to  move  at  all ;  and  partly,  because  a  body 
diat  resteth,  doth  get,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  resteth,  a  stronger  compres- 
sion of  parts  than  it  hath  of  itself:  and  therefore 
aeedeth  more  force  to  be  put  in  motion.  For  if 
ft  weighty  body  be  pensile,  and  hang  but  by  a 
tkread,  the  percussion  will  make  an  impulsion 
▼ery  near  as  easily  as  if  it  were  already  in  motion. 

764.  A  body  over-great  or  over-small  will  not 
be  thrown  so  far  as  a  body  of  a  middle  size :  so 
thai  it  seemeth  there  must  be  a  commensuration, 
or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  the 
Ibiee,  to  make  it  move  well.  The  eause  is,  be- 
eause  to  the  impulsion  there  is  requisite  the  force 
of  tlie  body  that  moveth,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  body  that  is  moved :  and  if  the  body  be  too 
fieat,  it  yieldeth  too  little ;  and  if  it  be  too  small, 
it  leslsteth  too  little. 

766.  It  is  common  experience,  that  no  weight 
ivill  pfsse  or  cut  so  strong,  being  laid  upon  a 
body,  as  filling  or  stricken  from  above.  It  may 
be  the  air  bath  some  part  in  furthering  the  per- 
eoftsion;  but  the  chief  cause  I  take  to  be,  for  that 
the  parts  of  the  body  moved  have  by  impulsion, 
or  by  the  motion  of  gravity  continued,  a  com- 
pression in  them,  as  well  downwards,  as  they 
have  when  they  are  thrown,  or  shot  through  the 
tir«  forwards.  I  conceive  also,  that  the  quick 
loose  of  that  motion  preventeth  the  resistance  of 
the  body  below :  and  the  priority  of  the  force  al- 
wmys  is  of  great  efficacy,  as  appeareth  in  infinite 


Kxperimeni  MoHtary  touching  titillaiion. 
766.  Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  nnder  the  arm-holes,  and  on  the  sides.  The 
cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  those  parts, 
Joined  with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there : 
for  all  tickling  b  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits, 
which  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  suddenness 
and  rareness  of  touch  do  further :  for  we  see  a 
feather,  or  a  rush,  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek, 
doth  tickle ;  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuse,  or  a 
touch  more  hard,  doth  not.  And  for  suddenness, 
we  see  no  man  can  tickle  himself:  we  see  also 


I  that  the  palm  of  the  hand',  though  it  hath  as  thin 
a  skin  as  the  other  parts  mentioned,  yet  is  not 
ticklish,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched. 
Tickling  also  causeth  laughter.  The  cause  may 
I  be  the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath, 
j  by  a  flight  from  titillation;  for  upon  tickling  we 
see  there  is  ever  a  starting  or  shrinking  away 
of  the  part  to  avoid  it;  and  we  see  also,  that  if 
you  ijckle  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  or  straw, . 
it  proeureth  sneezing;  which  is  a  sudden  emis- 
sion of  the  spirits,  that  do  likewise  expel  the 
moiatura.  And  tickling  is  ever  painful,  and  not 
well  endured. 

Ejrperiment  soHiary  touching  the  scarcity  of  rain 
in  Egypt. 
7C7<  It  is  strange,  that  the  river  of  Nilus  over- 
flowings as  it  doth,  the  country  of  Egypt,  there 
should  be,  nevertheless,  little  or  no  rain  in  that 
country.  The  cause  must  be  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  water,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  air,  or  of  both. 
In  llie  ^^'ater,  it  may  be  ascribed  either  unto  the 
Ipng  mce  of  the  water;  for  swift^running  waters 
vapour  not  so  much  as  standing  waters ;  or  else  to 
the  ccncoction  of  the  water;  for  waters  well  con- 
cocted vapour  not  so  much  as  waters  raw;  no 
niore  than  waters  upon  the  fire  do  vapour  so  much 
after  some  time  of  boiling  as  at  the  first.  And  it 
is  true  that  the  water  of  Nilus  is  sweeter  than 
other  wtiters  in  taste;  and  it  is  excellent  good  for 
thti  stone,  and  hypochondriacal  mcluncholy,  which 
sliaweth  it  is  lenifying;  and  it  runneth  through  a 
c-ountrj  of  a  hot  climate,  and  flat,  without  shade, 
either  of  woods  or  hills,  whereby  the  sun  must 
needs  h^ve  great  power  to  concoct  it.  As  for  the 
air,  from  whence  I  conceive  this  want  of  showers 
cometb  chiefly,  the  cause  must  be,  for  that  the  air 
ifi  of  itself  thin  and  thirsty;  and  as  soon  as  ever 
it  gf!tteth  any  moisture  from  the  water,  it  ImbibetK 
and  dtj^sipateth  it  in  the  whole  body  of  the  air, 
and  suSereth  it  not  to  remain  in  vapour,  whereby 
it  might  breed. rain. 

Experiment  toKtary  touching  elarijication, 
7G8.  It  hath  been  touched  in  the  title  of  perco- 
lations, namely,  such  as  are  inwards,  that  the 
whitet  of  eggs  and  milk  do  clarify ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, ihiit  in  Eg3rpt  they  prepare  and  clarify  the 
water  of  Nile,  by  putting  it  into  grefet  jars  of 
stone,  and  stirring  it  about  with  a  few  stamped  al- 
inonda,  wherewith  they  also  besmear  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel ;  and  so  draw  it  ofl*,  after  it  hath 
rested  some  time.  It  were  good  to  try  this  clari- 
fying with  almonds  in  new  beer,  or  muste,  to 
hneten  arid  perfect  the  clarifying. 

EscpcHmcni  ioHiary  touching  planU  wUhout  leave*. 
74>9.  There  be  scarce  to  be  found  any  vegeta- 
bles, that  have  branches  and  no  leaves,  except 
you  allow  coral  for  one.  But  there  is  also  in  the 
deserts  of  S.  Macario  in  Egypt,  a  plant  which  is 
longf  leafless,  brown  of  colour,  and  braoched  like 
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eoral,  save  that  it  closeth  at  the  top.  This  beings 
set  in  water,  within  a  house,  spreadeth  and  dis- 
playeth  strangely;  and  the  people  thereabout 
have  a  superstitious  belief,  that  in  the  labour  of 
women  it  helpeth  to  ^e  easy  deliTeranoe. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  the  nuUeriak  qfgUuB. 

770.  The  crystalline  Venice  glass  iU  reported 
to  be  a  mixture  in  equal  portions  of  stones  brought 
from  Pavia  by  the  river  Ticinum,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  weed,  called  by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  ga- 
thered in  a  desert  between  Alexandria  and  Ro- 
setta;  and  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for  fuel ; 
and  then  th'ey  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a 
stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their 
glass-works. 

Experimepi  mtUktry  towhing  prohibiti&n  rf  pu- 
irrfaetion^  and  the  long  eomerfxUion  rf  bodieM, 

771.  It  is  strange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how 
long  carcasses  have  continued  uncomipt,  and  in 
their  former  dimensions,  asappeareth  in  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt;  baring  lasted,  as  is  conceived, 
some  of  them,  three  thousand  years.  It  is  true, 
they  find  means  to  draw  forth  the  brains,  and  to 
take  forth  the  entrails,  which  are  the  parts  apteat 
to  corrupt.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  wonder : 
for  we  see  what  a  soft  and  corruptible  substance 
the  fiesh  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is. 
But  it  should  seem,  that,  according  to  our  observa- 
tion and  axiom  in  our  hundredth  experiment,  pu- 
trefaction. Which  we  conceive  to  be  so  natural  a 
period  of  bodies,  is  but  an  accident;  and  that 
matter  maketb  not  that  baste  to  corruption  that  is 
conceived.  And  therefore  bodies  in  shining 
amber,  in  quicksilver,  in  balms,  whereof  we  now 
speak,  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and,  it  may 
be,  in  conservatories  of  snow,  &c.,  are  preserved 
very  long.  It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we 
resume  again  that  which  we  said  in  the  aforesaid 
experiment  conceming'annihilation ;  namely,  that 
if  you  provide  against  three  causes  of  putrefac- 
tion, bodies  will  not  corrupt :  the  first  is,  that  the 
air  be  excluded,  for  that  undermineth  the  body, 
and  conspireth  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  second  is,  that  the  body  adjacent 
and  ambient  be  not  commaterial,  but  merdy  he- 
terogeneal  towards  the  body  that  is  to  be  pre- 
served ;  for  if  nothing  can  be  received  by  the  one, 
nothing  can  issue  from  the  other;  such  are  quick- 
silver and  white  amber,  to  herbs,  and  flies,  and 
such  bodies.  The  third  is,  that  the  body  to  be 
preserved  be  not  of  that  gross  that  it  may  corrupt 
within  itself,  although  no  part  of  it  issue  into  the 
body  adjacent:  and  therefore  it  must  be  rather 
thin  and  small,  than  of  bulk.  There  is  a  fourth 
remedy  also,  which  is,  that  if  the  body  to  be  pre- 
served be  of  bulk,  as  a  corpse  is,  then  the  body 
that  incloseth  it  must  have  a  virtue  to  draw  forth, 
and  dry  the  moisture  of  the  inward  body;  for  else 
the  putre(a6tion  Will  play  within,  though  nothing 


issue  forth.  I  remember  Livy  doth  relate,  that 
there  were  found  at  a  time  two  coffins  of  lead  in 
a  tomb ;  whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of 
King  Nnma,  it  being  some  four  hundred  years 
after  )iis  death :  and  the  other,  his  books  of  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  .of  thjS 
pontiffs ;  and  that  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  bodjt 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen«  but  a  little 
light  cinders  about  the  sides,  but  in  the  coffin  that^ 
had  the  books,  they  were  found  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  been  but  newly  written,  being  written  on 
parchment,  and  covered  over  with  watohcandles 
of  wax  three  or  four  fold.  By  this  it  seemed, 
that  the  Romans  in  Numa*s  time  were'  not  so 
good  embalmers  as  the  Egyptians  were ;  whieh 
was  the  cause  that  thfe  body  was  utterly  con- 
sumed. But  I  find  in  Plutarch  and  others,  that 
when  Augustus  Cesar  visited  the  sepulchre  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria,  he  found 
the  body  to  keep  its  dimension;  but  withal,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  embalming,  which  no 
doubt  was  the  best,  the  body  was  so  tender,,  as 
Cesar,  touching  but  the  nose  of  it,  defaced  itf 
Which  maketh  me  find  it  very  strange,  that  tha 
Egyptian  mummies  should  be  reported  to  be  as 
hsml  as  stonorpitch;  for  I  find  no  difference  bat 
one,  which  indeed  may  be  very  material,  namely 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shroa^ 
ed  in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with 
grums,  in  manner  of  cerecloth,  which  it  dodi^ 
not  appear  was  practised  upon  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  ike  abundt^netJof 
nitre  in  certain  searshore$, 

779.  Near  the  castle  of  Caty,  and  by  the  wdk 
of  Assan,  in  the  land  of  Idumea,  a  great  part  cf 
the  way  you  would  think  the  sea  were  near  at 
hand,  though  it  be  a  good  distance  off:  and  it  is 
nothing  but  the  shining  of  the  nitre  upon  the  iss 
sands,  such  abundance  of  nitre  the  shores  theis 
do  put  forth. 

Expa/imeni  eoHtary  touching  bodice  that  are  &onw 
vp  by  water. 
773.  The  Dead  Sea,  which  vomiteth  up  bitiH 
men,  is  of  that  crassitude,  as  living  bodies  bound 
hand  and  foot  cast  into  it  have  been  borne  upland 
not  sunk ;  which  showeth,  that  all  sinking  into 
water  is  but  an  over-weight  of  the  body  put 
into  the  water  in  respect  of  the  water;  so  that 
you  may  make  water  so  strong  and  heavy,  of 
quicksilver,  perhaps,  or  the  like,  as  may  bear  up 
iron :  of  which  I  see  no  use,  but  imposture.  Wo 
see  also,  that  all  metals,  except  gold,  for  the  same 
reason,  swim  upon  quicksilver. 

Experiment  wUtary  touching  fuel  that  conaumetk 
little  or  nothing, 
T74t.  It  is  reported,  that  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near 
the  Mare  Mortuum  there  is  a  black  stone,  where- 
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«f  pilgrims  make  fires,  which  hometh  like  a  coal, 
•nd  diminisheth  not,  but  only  waxeth  brighter 
ftnd  wiiiter.  That  it  should  do  so  is  not  strange : 
for  we  see  iron  red-hot  borneth,  and  consumeth 
not;  but  the  strangeness  is,  that  it  should  con- 
tinue any  time  so :  for  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
the  fire,  deadeth  straightway  s.  Certainly  it  were 
ft  thing  of  great  use  and  profit,  if  you  could  find 
snt  fuel  that  would  bum  hot,  and  yet  last  long : 
neither  am  I  altogether  incredulous  but  there  may 
be  such  candles  as  they  say  are  made  of  salaman- 
der's wool ;  being  a  kind  of  mineral,  which  whiten- 
etfa  also  in  the  burning,  and  consumeth  not.  The 
question  is  this ;  flame  must  be  made  of  some- 
what, iand  commonly  it  is  made  of  some  tangible 
body  which  hath  weight:  but  it  is  not  impossible 
perhaps  that  it  should  be  made  of  spirit,  or  vapour, 
ID  a  body,  which  spirit  or  Tapour  hath  no  weight, 
Mch  as  is  the  matter  of  ignis  fatuus.  But  then 
yo«  will  say,  that  that  Tapour  also  can  last  but  a 
Short  time :  to  that  it  may  be  answered,  that  by 
the  help  of  oil,  and  wai,  and  other  candle-stuff, 
the  flame  may  continue,  and  the  wick  not  bum. 

Experimeni  toHtaiy  economical  touthing  cheap 
fucL 

775.  Sea-coal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal ;  and 
etecoal  of  roots^  being  coaled  into  great  pieces, 
lasts  longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Tuff  and 
peat,  and  cow-sheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last 
long.  Small^oal,  or  brier^soal,  poured  upon  chai^ 
ooftl,  make  them  last  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap 
fiiel  to  brew  or  bake  with :  the  rather  because  it 
is  good  for  nothing  else.  Trial  would  be  made 
of  some  mixture  of  sea-eoal  with  earth  or  chalk : 
Ibr  if  that  mixture  be,  as  the  sea-coal  men  use  it, 
priTily,  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  coal  greater,  it  is 
deceit;  but  if  it  be  used  purposely,  and  be  made 
known,  it  is  saving. 

EaqmrimefU  §oUtary  Uhuhing  the  gatkaring  of 
wind  for  freahncn, 

776.  It  is  at  this  day  in  use  in  Gaza,  to  couch 
potsherds  or  veesels  of  earth  in  their  walls,  to  ga- 
Aer  tiie  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down 
k  spoats  into  rooms.  It  is  a  device  for  freshness 
in  great  heats :  and  it  is  said,  there  are  some 
fooon  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  freshness,  and 
gathering  the  winds  and  air  in  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer ;  but  they  be  but  pennings  of  the  winds,  and 
enlarging  them  again,  and  making  them  reverbe- 
rate, and  go  round  in  circles,  rather  than  this  de- 
vice of  spoats  in  the  wall. 

Experiment  toliiary  toueking  ikt  trialt  ofmin. 

Tn.  There  woald  be  used  much  diligence  in 
the  choice  of  some  bodies  and  places,  as  it  were, 
for  the  tasting  of  air ;  to  discover  the  wholesome- 
ness  or  unwholesomeness,  as  well  of  seasons,  as 
of  the  seats  of  dwellings.  It  is  certain,  thatthere 
be  some  houses  wherein  oonfituiee  and  pies  will 
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gather  mould  more  than  tn  others.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or  fish  will 
sooner  corropt  in  some  airs  than  in  others.  They 
be  noble  experiments  that  can  make  this  disco- 
very ;  for  they  serve  for  a  natural  divination  of 
seasons,  better  than  the  astronomers  can  by  their 
figures:  and  again,  they  teach  men  where  to 
choose  their  dwelling  for  their  better  health. 

Experiment  wlitary  touching  inercaeing  of  milk  in 
milch  bcaitt, 

778.  There  is  a  kind  bf  stone  about  Bethlehem, 
which  they  frrind  to  powder,  and  put  into  water, 
whereof  catUe  drink,  which  maketh  them  give 
more  milk.  Surely  there  would  be  some  better 
trials  made  of  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle, 
to  make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  them,  or  to 
keep  them  from  murrain.  .  It  may  be  chalk  and 
nitre  are  of  the  best. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  aand  of  the  nature  of 
glau. 

779.  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  valley  near  the 
mountain  Carmel  in  Judea  there  is  a  sand,  which 
of  all  other  hath  most  affinity  with  glass :  inso* 
ranch  as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glassy 
substance  without  the  fire;  and  again,  glass  put 
into  it  turneth  into  the  mother  sand.  The  thing 
is  very  strange,  if  it  be  true :  and  it  is  likeliest  to 
be  caused  by  some  natural  furnace  or  heat  in  the 
earth ;  and  yet  they  do  not  speak  of  any  eruption 
of  flames.  It  were  good  to  try  in  glass-worits^ 
whether  the  erode  materials  of  glass,  mingled 
with  glass  already  made,  and  remolten,  do  not 
fiaMsilitate  the  making  of  glass  with  less  heat. 

Experimeni  eoUtary  touching  the  growth  of  eoroL 

780.  In  the  sea,  upon  the  south-west  of  Sicil/i 
much  coral  is  found.  It  is  a  submarine  plant.  It 
hath  no  leaves ;  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  under 
water;  it  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour;  but  being 
brought  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  shining 
red,  as  we  see.  It  is  said  also  to  have  a  white 
berry :  but  we  find  it  not  brought  over  with  the 
coral.  Belike  it  is  cast  away  as  nothing  worth : 
inquire  better  of  it,  for  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  the  plant. 

Experimeni  eoUiary  touching  the  gathering  of 
manna. 

781.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  best,  and  in 
most  plenty.  They  gather  it  from  the  leaf  of  the 
mulberry-tree;  but  not  of  such  mulberry-trees  as 
grow  in  the  valleys.  And  manna  falleth  upon  the 
leaves  by  night,  as  other  dews  do.  It  should 
seem,  that  before  those  dews  come  upon  trees  in 
the  valleys,  they  dissipate  and  cannot  hold  out. 
It  ;ihould  seem,  also,  the  mnlberry-leaf  itself 
hath  some  coagulating  virtue,  which  inspissatedi 
the  dew,  for  that  it  is  not  found  upon  other  trees ; 
and  we  see  by  tilie  nlk-worm,  which  fisedeth  npo* 
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that  leaf,  what  &  dainty  smooth  juice  it  hath;  and 
the  leaves  also,  especially  of  the  black  mulberry, 
are  somewhat  bristly,  which  may  help  to  preserve 
the  dew.  Certainly  it  were  not  amiss  to  observe 
a  little  better  ihe  dews  ^at  fall  upon  trees,  or 
herbs  growing  on  mountains;  for  it  may  be  many 
dews  &11,  that  spend  before  they  come  to  the 
valleys.  And  I  suppose,  that  he  that  would  ga** 
ther  the  best  May-dew  for  medicine,  should  gather 
it  from  the  hills. 

Experiment  BoJiiartf  touching  ihe  correcting  of 
wine. 

782.  It  is  said  they  have  a  manner  4o  prepare 
their  Greek  wines,  to  keep  them  from  fuming  and 
ixiebriating,  by  adding  some  sulphur  or  alum; 
whereof  the  one  is  unctuous,  and  the  other  is  as- 
tringent. And  certain  it  is,  that  those  two  na- 
tures do  best  repress  fumes.  This  experiment 
would  be  transferred  unto  other  wine  and  strong 
beer,  by  putting  in  some  like  substances  while 
they  work ;  which  may  make  them  both  to  fume 
less,  and  to  inflame  less.. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  materials  of  wild- 
fire. 

783.  It  is  conceived  by  some,  not  improbably, 
tliat  the  reason  why  wild  fires,  whereof  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  is  bitumen,  do  not  quench  with 
water,  is,  for  that  the  first  concretion  of  bitumen 
is  a  mixture  of  a  fiery  and  watery  substance ;  so 
is  hot  sulphur.  This  appeareth,  for  that  in  the 
place  near  Puteoli,  which  they  call  the  court  of 
Yulcan,  you  shall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible 
thundering  of  fire  and  water  confiictihg  together; 
and  there  break  forth  also  spouts  of  boiling  water. 
Now  that  place  yieldeth  great  quantities  of  bitu- 
men ;  whereas  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  and  the  like, 
which  consist  upon  sulphur,  shoot  forth  smoke, 
and  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water.  It  is  re- 
ported dlso,  that  bitumen  mingled  with  lime,  and 
put  under  water,  will  make  as  it  were  an  artifi- 
cial rock ;  the  substance  becometh  so  hard. 

Experiment  eolitary  touching  plaster  growing  at 
hard  at  marble. 

784.  There  is  a  cement,  compounded  of  flour, 
whites  of  eggs,  and  stone  powdered,  that  becom- 
eth hard  as  i^tdrble :  wherewith  Piscina  Mirabilis, 
near  Cuma,  is  said  to  have  the  walls  plastered. 
And  it  is  certain  and  tried,  that  the  powder  of 
loadstone  and  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites  of 
eggs,  and  gum-dragon;  made  into  paste,  will  in  a 
few  days  harden  to  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  judgment  rfthe  cure 
in  some  ulcers  and  hurts. 

785.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
in  full  or  impure  bodies,  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the 
legs  are  hard  to  cure,  and  in  the  head  more  easy. 
The  cause  i^i  for  that  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs 


require  d^iccation,  which  by  the  defluxion  of 
humours  of  the  lower  parts  is  hindered :  whereas 
hurts  and  ulcers  in  the  head  require  it  not ;  but 
contrariwise  dryness  maketh  them  more  apt  td 
consolidate.  And  in  modern  observatiom,  the  like 
diflerence  hath  been  found  between  Frenchmea 
and  Englishmen ;  whereof  the  one's  constitution 
is  more  dry,  and  the  other's  more  moist.  And 
therefore  a  hurt  of  the  head  is  harder  to  cure  in  a 
Frenchman,  and  of  the  leg  in  an  Englishman* 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  healthfuiness  or 
unheaUhfulness  rf.  the  southern  wind. 

786.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,- that 
southern  winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do 
cause  a  feverous  disposition  of  the  year;  but  with 
rain,  not.  The  cause  is,  for  that  southern  winds 
do  of  themselves  qualify  the  air,  to  be  apt  to 
cause  fevers ;  but  when  showers  are  joined,  they 
do  refrigerate  in  part,  and  check  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  southern  wind.  Therefore  this  holdeth  nol 
in  the  sea  coasts,  because  the  vapour  of  the  sety 
without  showers,  doth  refresh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  wounds. 

787.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
wounds  which  are  made  with  brass  heal  more 
easily  than  wounds  made  with  iron^  The  canse 
is,  for  that  brass  hath  in  itself  a  sanative  virtue; 
and  so  in  the  very  instant  helpeth  somewhat :  but 
iron  is  corrosive  and  not  sanative.  And  therefore 
it  were  good,  that  the  instruments  whieh  are  used 
by  chirurgeons  about  wounds,  were  rather  of  braei 
than  iron. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  mortification  by  eold*^ 

788.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  nosee 
and  ears  are  mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened 
with  cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  off  pre* 
sently.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  few  spirits 
that  remain  in  those  parts,  are  suddenly  drawn 
forth,  and  so  putrefaction  is  made  complete.  But 
snow  put  upon  them  helpeth:  for  that  it  pre* 
serveth  those  spirits  that  remain,  till  they  can  rfr> 
vive;  and  besides,  snow  hath  in  it  a  secrel 
warmth:  as  the  monk  proved  out  of  the  text; 
««quidat  nivem  sicut  lan^m,  gelu  sicut  cin^ras 
spargit."  Whereby  he  did  infer,  that  snow  did 
warm  like  wool,  and  frost  did  fret  like  ashes* 
Warm  water  also  doth  good;  because  by  little 
and  little  it  openeth  the  pores,  without  any  sudU 
den  working  upon  the  spirits.  This  experiment 
may  be  transferred  to  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  either 
coming  of  themselves,  or  induced  by  too  much 
applying  of  opiates ;  wherein  you  must  beware  of 
dry  heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant, 
with  an  inward  warmth,  and  virtue  of  cherishing. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  weight. 

789.  Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally; 
then  dissolve  the, iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and 
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weigh  ^^dissolation;  and  yoo  shall  find  it  to 
bear  as  good  weight  as  the  bodies  did  seveially  : 
BotwithsUnding  a  good  deal  of  waste  by  a  thick 
▼apoor  that  issaeth  daring  the  working;  which 
showeth  that  the  opening  of  a  body  doUi  increase 
the  weight  This  was  tried  once  or  twice,  bat  I 
know  not  whether  there  were  any  error  in  the 
trial. 

Experimeat  mtUtary  iouMng  the  mperfiaUUion  cf 
bodU$, 

790.  Take  of  aqua  fortis  two  oances,  of  qaick- 
tiiTer  two  drams,  for  that  charge  the  aqua  fortis 
will  bear,  the  dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as 
big  as  a  nntmeg;  yet,  no  doubt,  the  increasing 
4if  the  weight  of  water  will  increase  its  power  of 
l>earing;  as  we  see  brine,  when  it  is  salt  enough, 
will  bear  an  egg.  And  I  remember  well  a  physi- 
cian, that  used  to  give  some  mineral  baths  for  the 
goat,te. ;  and  the  body,  when  it  was  put  into  the 
bath,  could  not  get  down  so  easily  as  in  ordinary 
water.  But  it  seemeth  the  weight  of  the  quick- 
tilTer  more  than  the  weight  of  a  stone,  doth  not 
eompense  the  weight  of  a  stone  more  than  the 
wught  of  the  aqua  fortis. 

ExperimerU  woUt&ry  touching  thejlying  of  unequal 
bodies  in  the  air* 

791.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight,  as 
of  wood  and  lead,  or  bone  and  lead,  if  you  throw 
it  from  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will 
tarn,  and  the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be 
forwards;  unless  the  body  be  over-long.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  more  dense  body  hath  a  more 
Tiolent  pressure  of  the  parts  from  the  first  impul- 
•ion;  which  is  the  cause,  though  heretofore  not 
foand  oat,  as  hath  been  often  said,  of  all  violent 
motioiis;  and  when  the  hinder  part  moveth 
•wifler,  for  that  it  less  endureth  pressure  of  parts, 
thaa  the  forward  part  can  make  way  for  it,  it 
most  seeds  be  that  the  body  turn  over :  for,  turned, 
it  can  more  easily  draw  forward  the  lighter  part. 
Galilcus  noteth  it  well,  that  if  an  open  trough 
wherein  water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water 
can  follow,  the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  to- 
wards ^e  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began, 
which  he  supposeth,  holding  confidently  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  ocean :  because  the  earth  over-run- 
neth  the  water.  Which  theory,  though  it  be 
&lse,  yet  the  first  experiment  is  true.  As  for  the 
inequdity  of  the  pressare  of  parts,  it  appeaieth 
manifestly  in  this ;  that  if  yon  take  a  body  of 
stone  or  iron,  and  another  of  wood,  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  shape,  and  throw  them  with  equal 
fbrce,  yon  cannot  possibly  tiurow  the  wood  so  far 
as  the  stone  or  iron. 

Experiment  ooUtary  touching  water  ^  that  it  may  he 
the  nuiium  of  tounde, 

792.  It  is  certain,  as  it  hath  been  formerly  in 


part  touched,  that  water  may  be  the  medium  of 
sounds.  If  you  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  it  maketh  a  sound.  So 
a  long  pole  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water  maketh  a  Sound.  Nay,  if  you  should 
think  that  the  sound  cometh  up  by  the  pple^  and 
not  by  the  water,  you  shall  find  that  an  anchor 
let  down  by  a  rope  maketh  a  sound ;  and  yet  the 
rope  is  no  solid  body  whereby  the  sound  can  as- 
cend. 

Experiment  ooHtary  of  the  flight  of  ike  tpirits  upon 
odious  objccU. 

793.  All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very 
ofi*ensive  do  cause  the  spirits  to  retire :  and  upon 
their  flight,  the  parts  are,  in  some  degree,  desti- 
tute ;  and  so  there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepida- 
tion and  horror.  For  sounds,  we  see  that  the 
grating  of  a  saw,  or  any  very  harsh  noise,  wUl 
set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  make  all  the  body 
shiver.  For  tastes,  we  see  that  in  the  taking  of 
a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and  the  neck  shake. 
For  odious  smells,  the  like  effect  followeth,  whidi 
is  less  perceived,  because  thdre  is  a  remedy  at 
hand  by  stopping  of  the  nose ;  but  in  horses,  that 
can  use  no  such  help,  we  see  the  smell  of  a  car- 
rion, especially  of  a  dead  horse,  maketh  them  fly 
away,  and  take  on  almost  as  if  they  were  mad. 
For  feeling,  if  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly 
into  a  shade,  there  followeth  a  chillness  or  shi- 
vering in  all  the  body.  And  even  in  sight  which 
hath  in  effect  no  odious  object,  coming  into  sud- 
den darkness  induceth  an  offer  to  shiver. 

Experiments  in  eonsori  touching  the  super^efleO' 
tion  jof  echoes, 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy, 
a  church  which  hath  windows  only  from  above; 
it  is  in  length  a  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty 
feet,  and  in  height  near  fifty;  having  a  door  in 
the  midst.  It  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times,  if  you  stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over 
against  the  door.  The  echo  fadeth,  and  dieth  by 
little  and  little,  as  the  echo  at  Pont^Charenton  doth. 
And  the  voice  soundeth  as  if  it  came  from  above 
the  door.  And  if  you  stand  at  the^  lower  end,  or 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  the  echo  holdefh ;  but 
if  you  stand  in  the  door,  or  in  the  midst  just  over 
against  the  door,  not.  Note,  that  all  echoed  sound 
better  against  old  walls  than  new ;  because  they 
are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  the  force  of  imagitm^ 
/ton,  imitating  that  of  the  sense, 
796.  Those  effects  which  are  wrought  by  the 
percussion  of  the  sense,  and  by  things  in  fact,  are 
produced  likewise  in  some  degree  by  the  imagi- 
nation. Therefore  if  a  man  see  ano^er  eat  sour 
or  acid  things,  which  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  this 
object  tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  ho  thai 
seeth  the  thing  done  by  another,  hath  his  own 
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teeth  also  set  on  edge.  So  if  a  man  see  another  tarn 
swiftly  and  long,  or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  that 
torn,  himself  waxeth  tarn-sick.  So  if.  a  man  be 
apon  a  high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold, 
exoept  he  be  used  to  it,  he  is  ready  to  fall :  for, 
iroa^ning  a  fall,  it  putteth  his  spirits  into  the 
yeiy  action  of  a  fall.  So  many  apon  the  seeing 
of  others  bleed,  or  strangled,  or  tortared,  them- 
selves are  ready  to  £unt,  as  if  they  bled,  or  were 
in  strife. 

ExperimerU  solitary  touching  preatrvation  of  bodies, 

796.  Take  a  stockgillyiiower,  and  tie  it  gently 
apon  a  sticky  and  put  them  both  into  a  stoop-glass 
full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the  flower  be  covered : 
then  lay  a  Httle  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glass 
that  may  keep  the  stick  down;  and  look  upon 
them  after  fouf  or  five  days ;  and  you  shall  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less 
flexible  than  it  was.  If  you  compare  it  with 
another  flower  gathered  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
be  the  more  manifest.  This  showeth,  that  bodies 
do  preserve  excellently  in  quicksilver;  and  not 
preserve  only,  but  by  the  eoldness  of  the  quick- 
silver indurate ;  for  the  freshness  of  the  ^ower 
may  be  merely  conservation;  which  is  the  more 
to  be  observed,  because  the  quicksilver  presseth 
the  flower;  but  the  stiffness  of  the  stalk  cannot 
be  without  induration,  from  the  cold,  as  it  seem- 
eth,  of  the  quicksilver. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth  or  mtii- 
tiplying  of  metals, 

797.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  in  Cyprus  there  is  a  kind  of  iron,  that  being 
cut  into  little  piecea,  and  put  into  the  ground,  if 
it  be  well  watered,  will  increase .  into  greater 
pieces.  This  is  certain,  and  known  of  old,  that 
lead  will  multiply  and  increase,  as  hath  been 
seen  in  old  statues  of  stone  which  have  been  put 
in  cellars;  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with 
leaden  bands ;  where,  after  a  time,  there  appeared, 
that  the  lead  did  swell ;  insomoch  as  it  hanged 
upon  the  stone  like  warts. 

Experimeni  solitary  touting  the  drowning  of  the 
more  base  metal  in  the  more  precious. 

798.  I  call  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the 
baser  metal  is  so  incorporated  with  the  more  rich 
as  it  can  by  no  means  be  separated  again;  which 
is  a  kind  of  version,  though  false :  as  if  silver 
should  be  inseparably  incorporated  with  gold :  or 
copper  and  lead  with  silver.  The  ancient  eleo- 
trum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  silver  to  the  gold,  and 
made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  most  uses  as 
gold,  and  more  resplendent,  and  more  qualified 
in  some  other  properties;  hut  then  that  was 
easily  separated.  This  to  do  privily,  or  to  make 
the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is 
an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting :  but  if  it  be  dqne 
avowedly,  and  without  d^guiaing,  it  may  be  a 


great  saving  of  the  richer  metal.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  6f  a  roan  skilful  in  metals,  that  a  iS^ 
teenth  part  of  silver  incorporated  with  gold  will 
not  be  recovered  by  any  water  of  separation,  ex* 
cepi  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  to  draw 
to  it  the  less;  which,  he  said,  is  the  last  refuge 
in  separations.  But  diat  is  a  tedious  way,  which 
no  man,  almost,  will  think  on.  This  would  be 
better  inquired :  and  the  quantity  of  the  fifteenth 
turned  to  a  twentieth ;  and  likewise  wiUi  some 
little  additional,  that  may  further  the  intrinfdc  in- 
corporation. Note,  that  silver  in  gold  will  be 
detected,  by  weight,  t^ompared  with  the  dimen- 
sions ;  but  lead  in  silver,  lead  being  the  weightier 
metal,  will  not  be  detected,  if  you  take  so  much 
the  more  silver  as  will  countervail  the  over-weight 
of  the  lead. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fixation  of  bodies. 

799.  Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath 
nothing  in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without 
much  difficulty.  The  melting  showeth  &at  it  is 
not  jejune,  or  scarce  in  spirit.  So  that  the  fixing 
of  it  is  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  out,,  but  the  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  close 
coacervation  of  them :  whereby  they  have  the  lees 
appetite,  and  no  means  at  all  to  issue  forth.  It 
were  good  therefore  to  try,  whether  glass  remeltea 
do  lose  any  weight  t  for  the  palts  in  glass  are 
evenly  spread ;  but  they  are  not  so  close  at  hi 
gold :  as  we  see  by  the  easy  admission  of  lights 
heat,  and  cold;  and  by  the  smallness  of  the, 
weight  There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  whidk 
have  little  or  no  spirit,  so  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fly  out;  as  we  see  in  the  stuff  whereof  copp^ 
are -made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces,  upoa 
which  fire  worketh  not ;  so  that  there  are  three 
causes  of  fixation;  the  even  spreading  both  of  the 
spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness  of  the 
tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme 
comminution  of  spirits :  of  which  three,  the  two* 
first  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the 
last  not. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  restless  nature  if 
things  in  themselves^  and  their  desire  to  change* 

800.  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nators^ 
to  consider  of  the  emptiness,  as  we  may  call  i^ 
or  insatisflBLCtion  of  several  bodies,  and  of  their 
appetite  to  take  in  othere.  Air  taketh  in  lightsi 
and  sounds,  and  smells,  and  vapours ;  and  it  ii 
most  manifest,  that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirsty 
as  not  satisfied  with  its  own  former  consistence  | 
for  else  it  would  never  receive  them  in  so  sud* 
denly  and  easily.  Water,  and  all  liquors  do 
hastily  receive  dry  and  more  terrestrial  bodiesy 
proportionable:  and  dry  bodies,  on  the  other  side, 
drink  in  waters  and  liquors :  so  that,  as  it  was 
well  said  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of  earthy  and 
watery  substances,  one  is  a  glue  to  another* 
Parchment,  skins,  cloth,  &c.,  drink  in  liquors, 
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tiiongh  themselves  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  com- 
minuted, ae  sand  and  ashes,  nor  apparently 
porous :  metals  themselves  do  receive  in  readily 
•trong  waters;  and  strong  waters  likewise  do 
VBidily  pierce  into  metals  and  stones:  and  that 
ttiong  water  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not 
tooch  upon  silver,  and  e  eonverto.  And  gold, 
whieh  seemeth  by  the  weight  to  be  the  closest  and 
t  solid  body,  doth  greedily  drink  in  quicksil- 
And  it  seemeth,  that  this  reception  of  other 


bodies  is  not  violent:  for  it  is  many  times  reci- 
procal, and  as  it  were  with  consent.  Of  the  cause 
of  this,  and  to  what  axiom  it  may  be  referred,  con- 
sider attentively;  for  as  for  the  petty  assertion^ 
that  matter  is  like  a  common  strumpet,  that  de- 
sireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wandering  notion. 
Only  flame  doth  not  content  itself  to  take  in  any 
other  body,  but  either  to  overcome  and  turn  an- 
other body  into  itself,  as  by  victory ;  or  itself  to 
die,  and  go  out. 


CENTURY  IX. 


Experiments  in  contort  touching  perception  in  bo- 
'    dice  ineennble^  tending  to  natural  divination  or 
tubtile  triab. 

It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  whatsoever,  though 
tbey  have  no  sense,  yet  they  have  perception :  for 
when  one  body  is  applied  to  another,  there  is  a 
kiiid  of  election  to  embrace  that  which  is  agree- 
able, and  to  exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrete ; 
•ad  whether  the  body  be  alterant,  or  altered,  evei^ 
mtn  a  perception  precedeth  operation ;  for  else 
•11  bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.  And 
•ometimes  this  perception,  in  some  kind  of  bodies, 
is  frr  more  subtile  than  the  sense ;  so  that  the 
tome  u  but  a  dull  thing  in  comparison  of  it :  we 
MO  a  weather-glass  will  find  the  least  difference 
of  the  weather,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it 
not.  And  this  perception  also  is  sometimes  at 
dtstanee,  as  well  as  upon  the  touch ;  as  when  the 
loadstone  draweth  iron,  or  flame  fireth  naph^a  of 
Babylon,  a  great  distance  off.  It  is  therefore  a 
•object  of  a  yery  noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the 
mmt  subtile  perceptions :  for  it  is  another  key  to 
O|ion  nature,  as  well  as  the  sense,  and  sometimes 
better.  And,  besides,  it  is  a  principal  means  of 
natural  divination ;  for  that  which  in  these  per^ 
•tptions  appeareth  early,  in  tho  great  effects 
Cometh  long  after.  It  is  true  also,  that  it  serveth 
to  discover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as  to  foretell 
tfaot  which  is  to  come,  as  it  is  in  many  subtile 
trials ;  as  to  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the 
tense  cannot  inform;  but  if  you  boil  them  in 
waiBer,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner :  and  so 
of  water,  the  taste  will  not  discover  the  best 
water;  but  the  speedy  consuming  of  it,  and  many 
other  means,  which  we  have  heretofore  set  down, 
will  discover  it.  So  in  all  physiognomy,  the 
lineaments  of  the  body  will  discover  those  natu- 
nd  inclinations  of  the  mind  which  dissimulation 
will  conceal,  or  discipline  will  suppress.  We 
shall  therefore  now  handle  only  those  two  pereep- 
tlona,  which  pertain  to  natural  divination  and 
discovery ;  leaving  the  handling  of  perception  in 
other  things  to  be  disposed  elsewhere.  Now  it 
it  true,  that  divination  is  attained  by  other  means ; 
•t  if  you  know  *he  causes,  if  you  know  the  con- 


comitants, you  may  judge  of  the  effect  to  follow : 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  discovery ;  but  we 
tie  ourselves  here  to  that  divination  and  discovery 
chiefly,  which  is  caused  by  an  early  or  subtile 
perception. 

The  aptness  or  propension  of  air,  or  water,  to 
corrupt  or  putrefy,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  before 
it  break  forth  into  manifest  effects  of  diseases, 
blastings,  or  the  like.  We  will  therefore  set 
down  some  prognostics  of  pestilential  and  un- 
wholesome years. 

801.  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  south 
without  rain,  and  worms  in  the  oak-apple,  have 
been  spoken  of  before.  Also  the  plenty  of  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  flies,  and  the  like  creatures  bred  of 
putrefaction,  doth  portend  pestilential  years. 

803.  Gxeat  and  early  heats  in  the  spring,  and 
namely  in  May,  without  winds,  portend  the  same; 
and  generally  so  do  years  with  little  wihd  or 
thunder. 

803.  Great  droughts  in  summer  lasting  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  some,  gentle  show- 
ers upon  them,  and  then  some  dry  weather  again, 
do  portend  a  pestilent  summer  the  year  following : 
for  about  the  end  of  August  all  the  sweetness  of 
the  earth,  which  goeth  into  plants  and  trees,  is 
exhaled,  and  much  more  if  the  August  be  dry,  so 
that  nothing  then  can  breathe  forth  of  the  earth 
but  a  grross  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the 
air :  and  that  vapour,  by  the  first  showers,  if  they 
be  gentle,  is  released,  and  cometh  forth  abundant- 
ly. Therefore  they  that  come  abroad  soon  after 
those  showers,  are  commonly  taken  with  sick- 
ness :  and  in  Africa,  nobody  will  stir  out  of  doors 
after  the  first  showers.  But  if  the  showers  come 
Vehemently,  then  they  rather  wash  and  fill  the 
earth,  than  give  it  leave  to  breathe  forth  presently. 
But  if  dry  weather  come  again,  then  it  flxeth  and 
continueth  the  corruption  of  the  air,  upon  the  first 
showers  begrun;  and  maketh  it  of  ill  influence, 
even  to  the  next  summer;  except  a  very  frosty 
winter  discharge  it,  which  seldom  succeedeth 
such  droughts. 

804.  The  lesser  infections,  of  the  small-pox, 
purple  fevers,  agues,  in  the  summer  precedent, 
and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  petti- 
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lence  in  tbe  summer  followiag;  for  putrefaction 
doth  not  rise  to  its  height  at  once. 

805.  It  were  good  to  lay  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or 
fish  m  the  open  air;  and  if  it  putrefy  quickly v it 
is  a  sign  of  a  disposition  in  the  air  to  putrefaction. 
And  because  yourcannot  be  informed  whether  the 
putrefaction  be  quick  or  late,  except  ybu  compare 
this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  an- 
other year,  it  were  not  amiss  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  one  piece  of  flesh  or 
fish  in  the  open  air,  and  another  of  the  same  kind 
and  bigness  within  doors :  for  I  judge,  that  if  a 
general  disposition  be  in  the  air  to  putrefy,  the 
flesh,  or  fish,  will  sooner  putrefy  abroad  where  the 
air  hath  more  power,  tlian  in  tne  house,  where  it 
hath  less,  being  many  ways  corrected.  And  this 
experiment  would  be  made  about  the  end  of 
March:,  for  that  season  is  likeliest  to  discover 
what  the  winter  hath  done,  and  what  the  summer 
following  will  do,  upon  the  air.  And  because  the 
air,  no  doubt,  reeeiveth  great  tincture  and  infu- 
sion from  the  earth ;  it  were  good  to  try  thai  ex- 
posing of  flesh  or  fish,  both  upon  a  stake  of  wood 
some  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon  the  flat  of 
the  earth. 

806.  Tak^  May-dew,  and  see  whether  it  putre- 
fy quickly  or  no ;  for  tM'  likewise  may  disclose 
the  quality  of  the  air,  and  vapour  of  the  earth, 
more  or  less  corrupted. 

807.  A  dry  March,  and  a  dry  May,  portend  a 
wholesome  summer,  if  there  be  a  showering  April 
between :  but  otherwise  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilen- 
tial year. 

808.  As  the  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the 
air  is  good  for  the  prognostics  of  wholesome  and 
unwholesome  years ;  so  it  is  of  much  more  use, 
for  the  choice  of  places  to  dwell  in :  at  ihe  least, 
for  lodges,  and  retiring  places  for  health  :  for 
mansion-houses  respect  provisions  as  well  as 
health,  wherein  the  experiments  above-mentioned 
may  serve. 

809.  But  for  the  choice  of  places,  or  seats,  it  is 
good  to  make  trial,  not  only  of  aptness  of  air  to 
corrupt,  but  also  of  the  moisture  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  the  temper  of  it  in  heat  or  cold ;  for 
that  may  concern  health  diversely.  We  see  that 
Ihere  be  Some  houses,  wherein  sweetmeats  will 
relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mouldj  more  than  in 
others;  and  wainscots  will  also  sweat  more;  so 
that  they  will  almost  run  with  water;  all  which, 
no  doubt,  are  caused  chiefly  by  the  moistness  of 
the  air  in  those  seats.  -  But  because  it  is  better  to 
know  it  before  a  man  buildeth  his  house,  thauto 
find  it  after,  take  the  experiments  following. 

810.  Lay  wool,  or  a  sponge,  or  bread,  in  the 
place  you  will  try,  comparing  it  with  some  other 
places ;  and  see  whether  it  doth  not  moisten,  and 
make  the  wool,  or  sponge,  &c.,  more  ponderous 
than  the  other :  and  if  it  do,  you  may  judge  of 
that  place,  as  situated  in  a  gross  and  moist  air. 

81 1.  Because  it  !•  certain^  that  in  some  places. 


either  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  situai- 
tion  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal 
than  in  others ;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  aa 
enemy  to  health ;  it  were  good  to  take  two  wea^. 
ther-glasses,  matches  in  all  things,  and  to  set 
them,  for  the  same  hours  of  one  day,  in  several 
places,  where  no  shade  is,  nor  enclosures ;  and  to 
mark  when  you  set  them,  how  iar  the  wtfter 
cometh ;  and  to  compare  them,  when  you  come 
again,  how  the  water  standeth  then ;  and  if  you 
find  them  unequal,  you  maybe  sure  that  the  place 
where  the  water  is  lowest  is  in  the  warmer  air, 
and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And  the  greater  the 
inequality  be,  of  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  wa». 
ter,  the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  the  temper  of 
the  air. 

812.  iThe  predictions  likewise  of  cold  and  loil^ 
winters,  and  hot  and  dry  summers,  are  good  to 
be  known,  as  well  for  the  discovery  of  the  causes* 
as  for  divere  provisions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws, 
and  hips,  and  brier-berries,  hath  been  spoken  of 
before.  If  wainscot,  or  stone,  that  have  used  to 
sweat,  be  more  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or 
the  drops  of  the  eaves  of  liouses  come  more  elew* 
ly  down  than  they  use,  it  portendeth  a  hard  and 
frosty  winter.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  showeth 
sm  inclination  of  the  air  to  dry  weather,  which  In 
winter  is  ever  joined  with  frost. 

813.  Grenerally  a  moist  and  cool  sumnwr  por* 
tendeth  a  hard  winter.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
vapours  of  the  earth  are  not  dissipated  in  the  s|im* 
mer  by  the  sun ;  and  so  they  rebound  upon  the 
winter.  , 

814.  A  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  -autumn,  and 
especially  if  the  heat  and  drought  extend  far  into 
September,  portendeth  an  open  beginning  of  win* 
ter;  and  colds  to  succeed  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring: 
for  till  then  the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  tb4 
sway,  and  the  vapours  are  not  sufficiently  multi- 
plied, 

815.  An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot 
and  dry  summer;  for  the  vapours  disperse  into 
the  winter  showers;  whereas  cold  and  frost  keep* 
eth  them  in,  and  transporteth  them  into  the  late 
spring  and  summer  following. 

816.  Birds  that  use  to  change  countries  at  ber* 
tain  seasons,  if  they  come  earlier,  do  show  the 
temperature  of  weather,  according  to  that  country 
whence  they  came:  as  the  winter  birds,  namely, 
woodcocks,  feldfares,  &c.,  if  they  come  earlier,' 
and  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  show 
cold  winters.  And  if  it  be  in  the  same  country, 
then  they  show  a  temperature  of  season,  like  unto 
that  season  in  which  they  come :  as  swallows, 
bats,  cuckoos,  &c.,  that  come  towards  summer,  if 
they  come  early,  show  a  hot  summer  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognostics,  more  immediate  of  wea- 
ther to  follow  soon  after,  are  more  certain  than 
those  of  seasons.  The  resounding  of  the  sea 
upon  the  shore ;  and  the  murmur  of  winds  in  the 
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woods,  withoat  apparent  wind,  show  wind  to  fol- 
low ;  for  saeh  winds  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the 
earth,  are  not  at  the  first  perceived,  except  thoy 
be  pent  by  water  or  wood.  And  therefore  a  mar- 
mar  out  of  cares  likewise  portend eth  as  mach. 

•  618.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  of  tempests  and  winds, 
before  the  air  here  below ;  and  therefore  the  ob- 
aeoring  of  the  smaller  stars  is  a  sign  of  tempest 
fidlowiog.  And  of  this  kind  you  shall  find  a 
number  of  instances  in  our  inquisition  De  ventis. 

819.  Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the 
disposition  of  the  air  to  tempests,  sooner  than  the 
▼alleys  or  plains  below:  and  therefore  they  .say 
in  Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  night-caps 
on,  they  mean  mischief.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
tempests,  which  are  for  the  most  part  bred  above 
in  the  middle  region,  as  they  call  it,  are  soonest 
peiceived  to  collect  in  the  places  next  it. 

8S0.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  subtile  perceptions 
of  wind  rising,  before  men  find  it.  We  see  the 
trembling  of  a  candle  will  discover  a  wind  that 
otherwise  we  do  not  feel ;  and  the  fiexuous  burn- 
ing of  flames  doth  show  the  air  beginneth  to  be 
nnquiet ;  and  so  do  coals  of  fire  by  casting  off  the 
isliee  more  than  they  use.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
DO  wind  at  the  first,  till  it  hath  struck  and  driven 
the  air,  is  apparent  to  the  sense ;  but  flame  is 
eeeier  to  move  than  air :  and  for  the  ashes,  it  is 
no  marvel,  though  wind  unperceived  shake  them 
olT;  for  we  usually  try  which' way  the  wind  blow- 
etb,  by  casting  up  grass,  or  chafiV  or  such  light 
things  into  the  air. 

831.  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea, 
as  itcausoth  some  resounding  of  the  water,  where- 
of we  spake  before,  so  it  causeth  some  light  mo- 
tions of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.  The 
canoe  is,  for  that  the  wind  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  sense,  until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great 
quantity  from  under  the  water;  and  so  it  getteth 
into  a  body :  whereas  in  the  first  putting  up  it 
Gometh  in  little  portions. 

822.  We  spake  of  the  ashes  that  coals  cast  off; 
and  of  grass  and  chaff  carried  by  the  wind ;  so 
any  light  thing  that  moveth  when  we  find  no  wind 
showeth  a  wind  at  hand ;  as  when  feathers,  or 
down  of  ihistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

For  prognostics  of  weather  from  living  creatures 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  creatures  that  live  in  the 
open  air,  sub  dio,  must  needs  have  a  quicker  im- 
pression from  the  air,  than  men  that  live  most 
within  doors ;  and  especially  birds  who  live  in 
the  air  freest  and  clearest;  and  are  aptest  by  their 
Tdce  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  likewise 
by  the  motion  of  their  flight  to  express  the  same. 

823.  Water-fowls,  as  sea-gulls,  moor-hens,  &c., 
when  they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea 
towards  the  shores ;  and  contrariwise,  land-birds, 
as  crows,  swallows,  &c.,  when  they  fly  from  the 
land  to  the  waters,  and  beat  the  waters  with  their 
wings,  do  foreshow  rain  and  wind.    The  cause 


is,  pleasure  that  botfi  kinds  take  in  the  moistness 
and  density  of  the  air ;  and  so  desire  to  be  in  mo» 
tion,  and  upon  the  wing,  whithersoever  they 
would  otherwise  go ;  for  it  is  no  marvel,  that 
water-fowl  do  joy  most  in  that  air  which  is  likest 
water:  and  land-birds  also,  many  of  them,  de- 
light in  bathing,  and  moist  air.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  many  birds  do  prune  their  feathers ; 
and  geese  do  gaggle;  and  crows  seem  to  call 
upon  rain :  all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 
seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

824.  The  boron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as 
sometimes  she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud, 
showeth  winds :  but  kites  flying  aloft  show  fair 
and  dry  weather.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
they  both  mount  most  into  the  air  of  that  temper 
wherein  they  delight:  and  the  heron  being  a 
water-fowl,  taketh  pleasure  in  the  air  that  is  con- 
densed ;  arid  besides,  being  but  heavy  of  wing, 
needeth  the  help  of  the  grosser  air.  But  the  kite 
afiecteth  not  so  much  the  grrossness  of  the  air,  as 
the  cold  and  freshness  thereof :  for  being  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  therefore  hot,  she  delighteth  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  many  times  flieth  against  the 
wind,  as  trouts  and  salmons  swim  against  the 
stream.  And  yet  it  is  true  also,  that  all  birds 
find  an  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  swimmers 
do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they 
are  alof^  they  can  uphold  themselves  with  their 
wings  spread,  scarce  moving  them. 

825.  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  Uxp 
of  the  water,  do  commonly  foretell  rain.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  a  fish  hating  the  dry,  will  not 
approach  the  air  till  it  groweth  moist ;  and  when 
it  is  dry,  will  fly  it,  and  swim  lower. 

826.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  generally  in  a 
moist  air:  and  it  maketh  them  eat  their  meat 
better ;  and  therefore  sheep  will  get  up  betimes 
in  the  morning  to  feed  against  rain :  and  cattle, 
and  deer,  and  conies,  will  feed  hard  before  rain ; 
and  a  heifer  will  put  up  her  nose,  and  snuff  in 
the  air  against  rain. 

827.  The  trefoil  against  rain  swelleth  in  the 
stalk ;  and  so  standeth  more  upright :  for  by  wet, 
stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is 
a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  which 
country-people  call  the  wincopipe ;  which  if  it 
open  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  fair 
day  to  follow. 

828.  Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns, 
do  engrieve  either  towards  rain,  or  towards  frost : 
for  the  one  maketh  tlie humours  more  to  abound; 
and  the  other  maketh  them  sharper.  So  we  see 
both  extremes  bring  the  gout. 

829.  Worms,  vermin,  kc,,  do  foreshow  like* 
wise  rain :  for  earthworms  will  come  forth,  an<l 
moles  will  cast  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  more, 
against  rain. 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewise  foreshow  rain.  As 
stones  and  wainscot,  when  they  sweat :  and  boxes 
and  pegs  of  woods,  when  they  draw  and  wind 
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hard;  though  the  former  be  hnt  from  an  outward 
canse;  for  that  the  atone,  or  wainBcot,  turoeth 
and  beateth  hack  the  air  againat  itself;  and  the 
latter  is  an  inward  awelling  of  the  body  of  the 
wood  itself. 

EscperimetU  toHtary  iauehing  Ike  nature  ef  appetite 
in  the  ttomaeJu 

831.  Appetite  is  moyed  chieflj  by  things  that 
are. cold  and  dry ;  the  cause  is,  for  thai  cold  is  a 
kind  of  indigence  of  nature^  and  caUeth  upon 
supply ;  and  so  is  dryness :  and  ^erefore  all  sour 
things,  lis  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  oil  of  yitriol, 
&e.,  provoke  appetite.  And  the  disease  which 
they  call  appetitus  caninus,  eonsisteth  va.  the 
matter  of  an  acid  and  glassy  phlegm  in  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach.  Appetite  is  also  moved  by  sour 
things ;  for  that  sour  things  induce  a  contraction 
in  the  nerves  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach, 
^ich  is  a  great  cause  of  appetite.  As  for  the 
cause  why  onions,  and  salt,  and  pepper  in  baked 
meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by  vellication  of  those 
nerves ;  for  motion  whetteth.  As  for  wormwood, 
olives^  capers,  and  others  of  that  kind,  which  par- 
ticipate of  bitterness,  they  move  appetite  by  ab- 
stersion. Sp  as  there  be  four  principal  causes  of 
appetite.;  the  refrigeration  of  the  stomach  joined 
with  aome  dryness,  contraction,  vellication,  and 
abstersion;  besides  hunger;  which  is  an  empti- 
ness; and  yet  over-fasting  doth,  many  times, 
canse  the  appetite  to  cease ;  for  that  want  of  meat 
maketh  the  stomach  draw  humours,  and  sueh 
humours  as  are  light  and  choleric,  which  quench 
appetite  moat. 

Experiment  eolitary  touching  eweetneu  of  odifur 
from  the  rainbow, 

832.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over  or 
to  tpuch,  there  breatheth  forth  a  sweet  smell. 
The  cause  is,  fpr  that  this  happeneth  but  in  cer- 
tain matters,  which  have  in  themselves  some 
sweetness;  which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow 
doth  draw  forih :  and  the  like  do  soft  showers ; 
for  they  also  make  the  ground  sweet :  but  none 
are  so  delicate  as  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  where 
it  falleth.  It  may  be  also  that  the  water  itself 
hath  some  sweetness;  for  the  rainbow  eonsisteth 
of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops,  which  cannot 
possibly  fall  but  from  the  ai(  that  is  very  low ; 
and  therefore  may  hold  the  very  sweetness 
of  the  herbs  and  flowers,  as  a  distilled  water; 
for  ram,  and  other  dew  that  fall  from  high,  can- 
not preserve  the  smell,  being  dissipated  in  the 
drawing  up :  neither  do  we  know,  whether  some 
water  itself  may  not  have  some  degree  of  sweet- 
ness. It  b  true,  that  we  find  it  sensibly  in  no 
pool,  river,  nor  fountain ;  but  good  earth,  newly 
turned  up,  hath  a  freshness  and  good  scent; 
which  water,  if  it  be  not  too  equal,  for  equal  ob- 
jects never  moVe  the  sense,  may  also  have. 


Certain  it  is,  that  bay-salt,  which  is  -bat  a  land 
of  water  congealed,  will  sometimes  smell  Uke. 
violets. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  eweet  emelb, 

833.  To  sweet  smells  heat  is  requisite  to  Con- 
coct the  matter;  and  some  moisture  tosprmd  the 
breath  of  them.  For  heat,  we  see  that  woods 
and  spices  are  more  odorate  in  the  hot  countries 
than  in  the  cold :  for  moisture,  we  see  that  thingi  ■ 
too  much  dried  lose  their  sweetness :  and  flowera 
growing,  smell  better  in  a  morning  or  evening 
than  at  noon.  Some  sweet  smells  are  destroyed 
by  approach  to  the  fire ;  as  violets,  wallflowersv 
giUyflowers,  pinks;  and  generally  all  flowers 
that  have  cool  and  delicate  spirits.  Some  con* 
tinue  both  on  thCifire,  and  firom  the  fire ;  as  rose* 
water,  &€.  Some  do  scarce  come  forth,  or  at 
least  not  so  pleasantly,  as  by  means  of  the  fiie ; 
as  juniper,  swe^t  gums,  &c.,  and  all  smells  that 
are  enclosed  in  a  ^  body:  but  generally  thosa  n 
smells  are  the  most  grateful,  where  the  degreiil 
of  heat  is  small ;  or  where  Uie  strength  of  the 
smell  is  allayed ;  for  these  things  do  rather  Iwoq 
the  sense,  than  satiate  it.  And  therefore  the 
smell  of  violets  and  roses  exceedeth  in  sweetness 
Uiat  of  spices  and  gums ;  and  the  strongest  soit^ 
of  smells  are  best  in  a  wed  afar  off. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  the  corporeal  mih 
etance  tf  amelk. 

834.  It  is  certain,  that  no  smell  issueth  biit 
with  emission  of  some  corporeal  substance ;  not 
as  it  is  in  light,  and  colours,  and  in  sqonds* 
For  we  see  plainly,  that  s^ell  doth  spread  no- 
thing that  distance  that  the  other  do.  It  is  tnA, 
that  some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rose* 
maiy,  will  smell  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  ^r- 
haps  twenty  miles;  but  what  is  that, since  a  peal 
of  ordnance  will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a 
small  compass  t  Whereas  those  woods  and 
heaths  are  of  vast  spaces ;  besides,  we  see  that 
smells  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies ;  as  in  perftim- 
^S  of  gloves,  &c.,  which  showeth  them  corporeal ; 
and  do  last  a  great  while,  which  sounds  and  ligfa| 
do  not. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  fetid  and  fragratd 
odouTM, 

835.  The  excrements  of  most  creatures  smell 
ill;  chiefly  to  the  same  creature  that  voideth 
them:  for  we  see,  besides  that  of  man,  that 
pigeons  and  horses  thrive  best,  if  their  houses 
and  stables  be  kept  sweet,  and  so  of  cage  lurds: 
and  the  cat  burieth  that  which  she  voideth  :  and  it 
holdeth  chiefly  in  those  beasts  which  feed  upon 
flesh.  Dogs  almost  only  of  beasts  delight  in  fetid 
odours,  which  showeth  there  is  spmewhat  in  their 
sense  of  smell  differing  from  the  smells  of  other 
beasts.  But  the  cause  why  excrements  smell  ill 
18  manifest;  for  that  the  body  itself  rejectetb 
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dwm;  mach  more  the  spirits:  and  we  see  that 
thoKe  excrements  that  are  of  the  first  digestion, 
hmU  the  worst;  as  the  excrements  from  the 
belly  9  those  that  are  from  the  second  digestion 
lest  ill :  as  urine ;  and  those  that  are  firom  the 
thiidf  yet  less:  for  sweat  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
oAw  two ;  especially  of  some  persons,  that  are 
Ibll  of  heat.  Likewise  most  putrefactions  are 
of  an  odious  smell :  for  they  smell  either  fetid  or 
m/Mldy.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  putrefaction 
doth  bring  forth  such  a  consistence,  as  is  most 
eontrary  to  the  consistence  of  the  body  whilst  it 
is  sonnd :  for  it  is  a  mere  dissolution  of  that  form. 
Besides,  there  is  another  reason,  which  is  pro- 
band :  and  it  b,  that  the  objects  that  please  any 
of  the  senses  have  all  some  equality,  and,  as  it 
were,  order  i«  their  composition ;  but  where  those 
no  wanting,  the  object  is  ever  ingrate.  So  mix- 
ttee  of  many  disagreeing  colours  is  eyer  unplea^ 
nut  to  the  eye :  mixture  of  discordant  sounds 
is  unpleasant  to  the  ear:  mixture,  or  hotchpotch 
of  miny  tastes,  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  harsh- 
iieas  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to 
the  touch ;  now  it  is  certain,  that  all  putrefaction, 
being  a  dissolution  of  the  first  form,  is  a  mere 
oonfusion  and  unformed  mixture  of  the  part.  Ne- 
Tortheless  it  is  strange,  and  seemeth  to  cross  the 
former  observation,  that  some  putrefactions  and 
flserements  do  yield  excellent  odours,  as  civet  and 
antk;  and,  as  some  think,  ambergrease:  for 
diTSus  take  it,  though  improbably,  to  come  from 
the  sperm  of  fish :  and  the  moss  we  spake  of  from 
apple-trees  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.  The 
leason  may  be,  for  that  there  passeth  in  the  ex- 
crements, and  remaineth  in  the  putrefactions, 
some  good  spirits;  especially  where  they  pro- 
eeed  from  creatures  that  are  very  hot.  But  it 
may  be  also  joined  with  a  further  cause,  which  is 
more  subtile ;  and  it  is,  that  the  senses  love  not 
to  be  over-pleased,  but  to  have  a  commixture  of 
eomewhat  that  is  in  itself  ingrate.  Certainly, 
we  aiee  how  discords  in  music,  falling  upon  con- 
ooide,  make  the  sweetest  strains :  and  we  see 
again,  what  strange  tastes  delight  the  taste :  as 
red  herrings,  caviary,  parmesan,  &c.  Atid  it 
may  be  the  same  holdeth  in  smells :  for  those  kind 
of  emells  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  all  strongs 
and  do  pull  and  vellicate  the  sense.  And  we  find 
also,  that  places  where  men  urine,  commonly 
have  some  smells  of  violets :  and  urine,  if  one 
hath  eaten  nutmeg,  hath  so  too. 

The  slothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contem- 
plations, and  notions,  of  the  elements  and  their 
conjugations;  ofthe  influences  of  heaven;  of  heat, 
cold,  mobture,  drought,  qualities  active,  passive, 
and  the  like,  have  swallowed  up  the  true  pas- 
sages, and  processes,  and  affects,  and  consis- 
tences of  matter  and  natural  bodies.  Therefore 
they  are  to  be  set  aside,  being  but  notional  and  ill 
limited ;  and  definite  axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out 
of  measured  instances :  and  so  assent  to  be  made 
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to  the  more  general  axioms  by  scale.  And  of 
these  kinds  of  processes  of  natures  and  charac 
ters  of  matter,  we  will  now  set  down  some  in- 
stances. 

Experiment  MoUUtry  t&uehing  the  eauiea  rfpuirefao' 
/urn. 

836.  All  putrefactions  come  chiefly  from  the 
inward  spirits  of  the  body ;  and  partly  also  from 
the  ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatsoever 
else.  And  this  last  by  two  means :  either  by  in- 
gress of  the  substance  of  the  ambient  body  into 
the  body  putrefied ;  or  by  excitation  and  solicita- 
tion of  the  body  putrefied,  and  the  parts  thereof, 
by  the  body  ambient.  As  for  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  putrefaction  is  caused,  either  by  cold,  or 
peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nuga- 
tion :  for  cold,  in  things  inanimate,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  that  is  to  putrefaction ;  though  it  extiii- 
guisheth  vivification,  which  ever  consisteth  in 
spirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal 
and  coagulate.  And  as  for  the  peregrine  heat,  it 
is  thus  far  true,  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  ad- 
ventive  heat  be  greatly  predominant  to  the 
natural  heat  and  spirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to 
dissolution,  or  notable  alteration.  But  this  is 
wrought  by  emission,  or  suppression,  or  suffoca- 
tion, of  the  native  spirits ;  and  also  by  the  disor- 
dination  and  discomposture  ofthe  tangible  parts, 
and  other  passages  of  nature,  and  not  by  a  con- 
flict of  heals. 

Experiment  ioHtary  touching  hodie»  unpeifedly 
mixed.' 

837.  In  versions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies, 
there  is  a  medium  between  the  body,  as  it  is  at 
first,  and  the  body  resulting;  which  medium  is 
corpus  iroperfecte  mistum,  and  is  transitory,  and 
not  durable ;  as  mists,  smokes,  vapours,  chylus 
in  the  stomach,  living  creatures  in  the  first  vivifi- 
cation ;  and  the  middle  action,  which  produceth 
such  imperfect  bodies,  is  fitly  called,  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  inquination,  or  inconcoction,  which 
is  a  kind  of  putrefaction :  for  the  parts  are  in  con- 
fusion, till  they  settle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  concoction  and 
crudity, 

838.  The  word  concoction,  or  digestion,  is 
chiefly  taken  into  use  from  living  creatures  and 
their  organs ;  and  from  thence  extended  to  liquors 
and  fruits,  &c.  Therefore  they  speak  of  meat 
concocted;  urine  and  excrements  concocted;  and 
the  four  digestions,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  liver, 
in  the  arteries  and  nerves,  and  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  are  likewise  call  concoctions : 
and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the  works  of  heat; 
all  which  notions  are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a 
few  things,  which  are  most  obvious  to  men*s  ob- 
servations. The  constantest  notion  of  concoction 
is,  that  it  should  signify  the  degrees  of  alteration, 
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of  one  body  into  another,  from  cniditj  to  perfect 
coneoction ;  which  is  th<»  nltimity  of  that  action 
or  process ;  and  while  die  body  to  be  conrerted 
and  altered  is  too  strocgr  for  the  efficient  tiiat 
should  convert  or  alter  it,  whereby  it  resisteth 
and  holdeth  fast  in  some  degree  the  first  form  or 
consistence,  it  is  all  that  while  crude  and  incon- 
coct:  and  the  process  is  to  be  called  crudity  and 
inconcoction.  It  is  true,  that  conqoction  is  in 
greai  part  the  work  of  heat,  but  not  the  work  of 
heat  alone :  for  all  thin^jra  that  further  the  conyer- 
sion  or  alteration,  as  rdst,  mixture  of  a  body  -al- 
ready concocted,  &c.,  are  also  tneans  to  concoc- 
tion. And  there  are  of  concoction  two  periods; 
the  one  assimilation,  or  absolute  conyersion  and 
subaotion;  the  other  maturation;  whereof  the 
former  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  bodies  of  liying 
creatures :  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  conrei^ 
sion  and  assimilation  of  the  nourishment  into  the 
body:  and  likewise  in  the  bodies  of  plants :  and 
again  in  metals,  where  there  is  a  full  transmuta- 
tion. The  other,  which  is  maturation,  is  seen  in 
liquors  and  fruits ;  wherein  there  is  not  desired, 
nor  pretended,  an  utter  conyersion,  but  only  an 
alteration  to  that  form  which  is  most  sought  for 
man's  use ;  as  in  clarifying  of  drinks,  ripening  of 
ifniits,  (ic.  But  note,  that  there  be  two  kinds  of 
absolute  conversions;  the  one  is,  when  a  body  is 
conyerted  into  another  body,  which  was  before ; 
as  when  nourishment  is  turned  into  flesh ;  that  is 
it  which  we  call  assimilation.  The  other  is, 
when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body  merely  new^ 
and  which  was  not  before ;  as  if  silver  should  be 
turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper:  and  this  con- 
yersion is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
mutation. 

Experiment  toUtarv  UmeAing  aUeraiiom^  which 
may  he  coiled  nu^ore, 

839.  There  are  also  divers  other  great  altera- 
tions of  matter  and  bodies,  besides  those  that  tend 
to  concoction  and  maturation;  for  whatsoever 
doth  so  alter  a  body,  as  it  retumeth  not  again  to 
that  it  was,  may  be  called  ^^altaratio  major;''  as 
when  meat  is  boiled,  or  roasted,  or  fried,  etc.,  or 
when  bread  and  meat  are  baked ;  or  when  cheese 
is  made  of  curds,  or  butter  of  cream,  or  coals  of 
wood,  or  bricks  of  earth.;  and  a  number  of  others. 
But  to  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian 
terms ;  or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly 
be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomen- 
clature for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but 
shifts  of  ignorance;  for  knowledge  will  be  ever  a 
wandering  and  indigested  thing,  if  it  be  but  a 
commixture  of  a  few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and 
occur,  and  not  excited  from  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  and  those  well  collated. 

The  consistence'  of  bodies  are  very  diverse : 
dense,  rare ;  tangible,  pnenmatical ;  volatile,  fixed ; 
determinate,  not. determinate;  hard,  soft;  cleav- 
ing, not  cleaving;  congelable,  not  congelable,  li- 


quefiable,notUquefiable;  fragile, tough;  flexible* 
inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length, 
intiactile;  porous,  solid;  equal  and  smooth,  an, 
equal;  venous  and  fibrous,  and  with  grains,  entire; 
and  divers  others ;  all  which  to  refer  to  heat,  and 
cold,  and  moisture,  and  drought,  is  a  torapendiote 
and  inutile  speculation.  But  of  these  see  pnudr 
pally  our  **  Abeceddrium  naturae;"  and  otherwiie 
"sparsim"  in  this  our  **Sylva  Sylvarmn:" 
nevertheles9,  in  some  good  part,  we  shall  handle, 
divers  of  them  now  presently. 

Experiment  toUUtry  touching  bodice  Uqwjkibk^ 
and  not  Uquefiable, 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liquefiaible,  proceeJl 
from  these  causes ;  liquefaction  is  ever  caused  by 
the  detention  of  the  spirits,  which  play  within  the 
body  and  open  it.  Therefore  such  oodies  as  are 
more  turgid  of  spirit;  or  that  have  their  spirits 
more  straitly  imprisoned ;  or,  again,  that  ho|4 
them  better  pleased  and  content,  are  liquefiable: 
for  these  three  dispositions  of  bodies  do  arrest  the 
emission  of  the  spirits.  An  example  of  the  first 
two  properties  b  in  metals ;  and  of  the  last  in 
grease,  pitch,  sulphur,  butter,  wax,  &c.  The  die- 
position  not  to  liquefy  proceedetli  from  the  easy 
emission  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  grosser  parts 
contract;  and  therefore  bodies  jejune  of  spirits, 
or  which  part  with  their  spirits  more  willingly, 
are  not  liquefiable;  as  wood,  clay,  free-stone» 
&c.  But  yet  even  many  of  those  bodies  thai 
will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  i^ill  notwith- 
standing soften :  as  iron  in  the  forge ;  and  a  stidc 
bathed  in  hot  ashes,  which  thereby  becometh 
more  flexible.  Moreover  there  are  some  bodleis 
which  do  liquefy  or  dissolve  by  fire;  as  metals, 
wax,  ^. :  and  other  bodies  which  dissolve  in  w«- 
ter ;  as  salt,  sugar,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  former 
proceedeth  from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by 
heat:  the  cause  of  the  latter  proceedeth  from  the 
opening  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  desire  to 
receive  the  liquor.  Again,  there  are  some  bodies 
that  dissolve  with  both :  as  gum,  etc.  And  those 
be  such  bodies,  as  on  fte  one  side  have  good 
store  of  spirit;  and  on  the  other  side,  have  the 
tangible  parts  indigent  of  moisture ;  for  the  former 
helpeth  to  the  dilating  of  the  spirits  by  fire;  aodi 
the  latter  stimulateth  the  parts  to  receive  the 
liquor. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  hodiee  fragile  and 
tough, 

841.  Of  bodies,  some  are  fragile:  and  some 
are  tough,  and  not  fragile ;  and  in  the  breaking, 
some  fVagile  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is; 
some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  pieces.  Of  fragili- 
ty, the  cause  is  an  impotcncy  to  bo  extended; 
and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal; 
and  so  fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude 
earth ;  and  dry  wood  than  green.  And  the  cause 
of  this  unaptness  to  extension,  is  the  small  qnan- 
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dty  of  spirits,  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  fur^ereth 
tiw  extension  or  dilatation  of  bodies,  and  it  is 
e^er  concomitant  with  porosity,  and  with  dryness 
in  the  tangible  parts :  contrariwise,  tough  bodies 
hvTB  more  spirit,  and  fewer  pores,  and  moister 
tugible  parts :  therefore  we  see  that  parchment 
or  leather  will  stretch,  paper  will  not;  woollen 
dcyth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  the  two  kinds  of 
pneumatieals  in  bodies, 

842.  All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  of  two 
tereral  natures,  pneumatical  and  tangible;  and 
it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  sub- 
stance is  in  some  bodies  the  native  spirit  of  the 

)  body,  and  in  some  other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten 
in ;  as  in  bodies  desiccate  by  heat  or  age :  for  in 
them  when  the  native  spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the 
mobture  with  it,  the  air  with  time  getteth  into 
the  pores.  And  those  bodies  are  ever  the  more 
fragile;  for  the  native  spirit  is  more  yielding  and 
extensive,  especially  to  follow  the  parts,  than  air. 
The  native  spirits  also  admit  great  diversity ;  as 
hot,  cold,  active,  dull,  &c.,  whence  proceed  most 
of  the  virtues  and  qualities,  as  we  call  them,  of 
bodies :  but  the  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues, 
and  maketh  things  insipid,  and  without  any  ex- 
stimulation. 

Bajierimeni  solitary  touching  eonereiion  and  diss^ 
lution  of  bodies, 

843.  The  concretion  of  bodies  is  commonly 
irtved  by  the  contrary ;  as  ice,  which  is  congealed 
by  cold,  is  dissolved  by  heat;  salt  and  sugar, 
which  are  excocted  by  heat;  are  dissolved  by 
eold  and  moisture.  The  cause  is,  for  that  these 
operations  are  rather  returns  to  their  former  na- 
ture, than  alterations ;  so  that  the  contrary  cureth. 
As  for  oil,  it  doth  neith^  easily  congeal  with 
eold,  nor  thicken  with  heat.  The  cause  of  both 
^eets,  though  they  be  produced  by  contrary  effi- 
elents,  seemeth  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  is,  he- 
erase  the  spirit  of  the  oil  by  either  means  exhaleth 
htUe,  for  the  cold  kecpeth  it  in :  and  the  heat, 
except  it  lie  vehement,  doth  not  call  it  forth.  As 
for  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible  parts, 
yet  as  to  the  spirits,  it  doth  rather  make  them 
•well  than  congeal  them:  as  when  ice  is  con- 
gealed in  a  cup,  the  ice  will  swell  instead  of  con- 
tracting, and  sometimes  rift. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  hard  and  soft  bodies, 

844.  Of  bodies,  some  we  see  are  hard,  and  some 
•oft:  the  hardness  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  jejune- 
ness  of  the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the 
tangible  parts :  both  which,  if  they  be  in  a  greater 
degree,  make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fVagile,  and 
less  enduring  of  pressure ;  as  stBcl,  stone,  glass, 
dry  wood,  te.   Softness  comcth,  contrariwise,  by 

I      the  greater  quantity  of  spirits,  which  ever  helpeth 
I      to  induce  yielding  and  cession,  and  by  the  more 


equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  there- 
by are  more  sliding  and  following :  as  in  gold, 
lead,  wax,  &c.  But  note,  that  soft  bodies,  as  we 
use  the  word,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  that  ea- 
sily giveth  place  to  another  body,  but  altereth  not 
bulk)  by  rising  in  other  places :  and  therefore  we 
see  that  wax,  if  you  put  any  thing  into  it,  doth 
not  rise  in  bulk,  but  only  giveth  place ;  for  you 
may  not  think,  that  in  printing  of  wax,  the  wax 
riseth  up  at  all;  but  only  the  depressed  part 
giveth  place,  and  the  other  remaineth  as  it  was. 
The  other  that  altereth  bulk  in  the  cession,  as 
water,  or  other  liquors,  if  you  put  a  stone  or  any 
thing  into  them,  they  give  place  indeed  easily,  but 
then  they  rise  all  over ;  which  is  a  false  cession ; 
for  it  is  in  place,  and  not  in  body. 

Experiment  soMtary  touching  bodies  duetik  and 
tensile, 

845.  All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals^ 
that  will  be  drawn  into  wires ;  wool  and  tow,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  yam  or  thread,  have  in  them 
the  appetite  of  not  discontinuing  strong,  which 
maketh  them  follow  the  force  that  pulleth  them 
out ;  and  yet  so  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake 
their  own  body.  Viscous  bodies  likewise,  as 
pitch,  wax,  bird-lime,  cheese  toasted,  will  draw 
forth  and  rope.  But  the  difference  between  bodies 
fibrous  and  bodies  viscous  is  plain :  for  all  wool, 
and  tow,  and  cotton,  and  silk,  especially  raw  silk, 
have,  besides  their  desire  of  continuance,  in  re- 
gard of  the  tenuity  of  their  thread,  a  greediness 
of  moisture ;  and  by  moisture  to  join  arid  incorpo- 
rate with  other  thread ;  especiidly  if  there  be  a 
little  wreathing;  as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  of 
thread,  and  the  practice  of  twirling  about  of  spin- 
dles. And  we  see  also,  that  gold  and  silver 
thread  cannot  be  made  without  twisting. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  other  passions  ff  mat* 
ter,  and  characters  of  bodies, 

846.  The  differences  of  hripressible  and  not  im- 
pressible; figurableand  not  flgurable;  mouldable 
and  not  mouldable ;  scissile  and  not  scissilc,  and 
many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  no- 
tions applied  unto  the  instramenls  and  uses  which 
men  ordinarily  practise ;  but  they  are  all  but  the 
effects  of  some  of  these  causes  following,  which 
we  will  enumerate  without  applying  them,  be- 
cause  that  will  be  too  long.  The  first  is  the  ces- 
sion, or  not  cession  of  bodies,  into  a  smaller  space 
or  room,  keeping  the  outward  bulk,  and  not  fly- 
ing up.  The  second  is  the  stronger  or  weaker 
appetite  in  bodies  to  continuity,  and  to  fly  discon- 
tinuity. The  third  is  the  disposition  of  bodies  to 
contract,  or  not  contract:  and  again,  to  extend, or 
not  extend.  Tlie  fourth  is  the  small  quantity,  or 
great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in  bodies.  The 
fifth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical,  whether  it. 
be  native  spirit  of  the  body,  or  common  air.  The  | 
sixth  is  the  narare  of  the  native  spirits  in  the  body. 
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whether  they  be  active  and  eager,  or  dull  and  gen- 
tle* The  seventh  is  the  emission,  or  detention  of 
the  spirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth  is  th^  dilatation, 
or  contraction  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  while  they 
are  detained.  The  ninth  is  the  collocation  of  the 
spirits  in  bodies,  whether  the  collocafion  be  equal, 
or  unequal;  and  again,  whether  the  spirits  be 
■  .coacervate,  or  diflfused.  The  tenth  is  the  density, 
or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  eleventh  is 
the  equality,  or  inequality  of  the  tangible  parts. 
The  twelfth  is  the  digestion,  or  crudity  of  the 
tangible  parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of 
the  matter,  whether  sulphureous  or  mercurial, 
watery  or  oily,  dry  and  terrestrial,  or  moist  a,nd 
liquid;  which  natures  of  sulphureous  and  mercu- 
rial seem  to  be  natures  r^ical  and  principal. 
The  fourteenth  is  the  placing  of  the  tangible  parts 
in  length  or  transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  and 
the  woof  of  textiles,  more  inward  or  more  out^ 
ward,  &c.  The  fifleenth  is  the  porosity  or  impo- 
rosity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  greatness 
or  smallness  of  the  pores.  Tlie  sixteenth  is  the  col- 
location and  posture  of  the  pores.  There  may  be 
more  causes ;  but  these  do  occur  for  the  present. 

ETperim^nt  solitary  touching  induration  by  tym^ 
jtaihy. 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it,  when  it  beginneth  to  cong^,  make  a  little  dint 
or  hole,  and  put  quicksilver  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  linen  into  that  hole,  and  the  quicksilver  will  fix 
and  run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  This 
is  a  noble  instance  of  induration,  by  consent  of 
one  body  with  another,  and  motion  of  excitation 
to  imitate ;  for  to  ascribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of 
lead,  is  less  probable.  Query^  whether  the  fixing 
may  be  in  suc&  a  degree,  as  it  will  be  figured  like 
other  metals?  For  if  so,  you  may  make  works  of 
it  for  some  purposes,  so  they  come  not  near  the  fire. 

Experiment  BoHiaty  touching  honey  and  sugar. 

848.  Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey, 
insomuch  as  we  have  lost  those  observations 
and  preparations  of  honey  which  the  fincients 
had,  when  it  was  more  in  price.  Firstr  it 
seemeth  that  there  was  in  old  time  tree-honey, 
as  well  as  bee-honey,  which  was  the  tear  or 
blood  issuing  from  the  tree:  insomuch  as  one 
of  the  ancients  relatetb,  that  in  Trebisond 
there  was  honey  issuing  from  the  box-trees  which 
made  men  mad.  Again,  in  ancient. time  there 
was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  its  own  na^ 
ture,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  sugar,  and 
was  not  so  luscious  as  ours.  They  had  also  a 
wine  of  honey,  which  they  made  thus.  They 
crushed  the  honey  into  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  ^trained  the  liquor :  after  they  boiled  it 
in  a  copper  to  the  half;  then  they  poured  it  into 
earthen  vessels  for  a  small  time,  and  after  turned 
it  into  vessels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years. 
They  have  also  at  this  day,  in  Russia  aiid  those 


northern  countries,  mead  simple,  which,  well 
made  and  seasoned,  is  a  good  wholesome  drink,- 
and  very  clear.  They  use  also  in  Wales  a  com- 
pound drink  of  i^ead,  with  herbs  and  spices.  But 
meanwhile  it  were  good,  in  reconipense  of  that 
we  have  lost  in  honey,  there  were  brought  in  use 
a  sugar-mead,  for  so  we  may  call  it,  though  with- 
out tiny  mixture  at  all  of  honey,  and  to  bfew  it, 
and  keep  it  stale,  as  they  use  mead  :  for  certainly, 
though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive^  and  open- 
ing, and  solutive  a  drink  as  mead  ;  yet  it  will  be' 
more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  more  lenitive, 
and  fit  to  be  used  in  sharp  diseases  :  for  we  'see, 
that  the  use  of  sugar  in  beer  and  ale  hath  good 
effects  in  such  cases. 

Experiment  aoliiary  touching  the  finer  sort  cfham 
metals, 

849.  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  steel  in  some  places,  which  would 
polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.  And 
that  there  was  in  India  a  kind  of  brass,  whicbt 
being  polished,  could  scarce  he  discerned  from 
gold.  This  was  in  the  natural  ure :  but  I  am  ■ 
doubtful,  whether  men  have  sufl^ciently  refined 
metals,  which  we  count  base ;  as  whether  iront 
brass,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height  t  Bot 
when  they  come  to  such  a  fineness,  as  serveth.ti|S 
ordinary  use,  they  try  no  farther. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cements  and  quarrim: 

850.  There  have  been  found  certain  cements 
under  earth  that  are  very  soft;  and  yet,  taken. 
forth  into  the  sun,  harden  as  hard  as  marbles 
there  are  also  ordinary  quarries  in  SomersetshirSf 
which  in  the  quarry  cut  soft  to  any  bigness,  and 
in  the  building  prove  firm  and  hard. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  altering  of  ti$, 
colour  (f  hairs  ar3 feathers, 

861*  Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their 
hair  with  age,  turning  to  be  gray  and  white :  as  k 
seen  in  men,  though  some  earlier,  some  later;  ia 
horses  that  are  dappled,  and  turn  white;  in  old. 
squirrels  that  turn  grisly ;  and. many  others.  So 
do  some  birds;  as  cygnets  from  the  gray  tani 
white;  hawks  from  brown  turn  more  white. 
And  some  bird«  there  be  that  upon  their  moulting 
do  turn  colour ;  as  robin-red-breasts,  after  their 
moulting,  grow  to  be  red  again  by  degrees,  so  do 
goldfinches  upon  the  head.  The  cause  is,  for  tfafiat 
moisture  doth  chiefly  colour  hair  and  feathers,  and 
dryness  tumeth  them  grey  and  white :  now  hair  - 
in  age  waxeth  drier ;  so  do  feathers.  As  for  fea- 
thers, after  moulting,  they  are  young  feathers,  and 
so  all  one  as  the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So  tho 
beard  is  younger  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  «id 
doth,  for  the  most  part,  wax  hoary  later.  Out  of 
this  ground  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  alter* 
ing  the  colour  of  biids,  and  the  retardation  of 
hoary  hairs.  But  of  this  see  the  fifth  experiment 
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ExperimefU  ioliiary  touching  the  differences  of  liv- 
ing creaiureMf  male  and  female. 

852.  The  difference  between  male  and  female, 
in  some  creatures,  is  not  to  be  discerned,  other- 
wise than  in  the  parts  of  generation :  as  in  horses 
and  mares,  dogs  and  bitches,  doves  he  and  she, 
and  others.    But  some  differ  in  magnitude,  and 
thai  diversely ;  for  in  most  the  male  is  the  greater ; 
as  in  man,  pheasants,  peacocks,  turkeys,  and  the 
like :  and  in  some  few,  as  in  hawks,  the  female, 
^roe  differ  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  bo&  in  the 
c^aantity,  6rispation,  and  colours  of  them ;  lis  he- 
llons  are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes :  the  shes 
are  smooth  like  cats.    Bulls  are  more  crisp  upon 
the  forehead  than  cows ;  the  peacock*  and  phea- 
•antKsock,  and  goldfinch-cock,  have  glorious  and 
fine  colours ;  the  hens  have  not.    Generally  the 
bee  in  birds  have  the  fairest  feathers.     Some 
difier  in  divers  features:  as  bucks  have  horns, 
does  none ;  rams  have  more  wreathed  horns  than 
ewes ;  cocks  have  great  combs  and  spurs,  hens 
little  or  none ;   boars  have  great  fangs ; .  sows 
much  less ;  the  turkey-cock  hath  great  and  swel- 
ling gills,  the  hen  hath  less :  men  have  generally 
deeper  and  stronger  voices  than  women.    Some 
differ  in  faculty,  as  the  cocks  amongst  stnging-birds 
are  the  best  singers.   The  chief  cause  of  all  these, 
no  doubt  is,  for  that  the  males  have  more  strength 
of  heat  than  the  females,  which  appeareth  mani- 
festly in  this,  that  all  young  creatures  males  are 
Hke  females,  and  so  are  eunuchs,  and  gelt  creatures 
of  all  kinds,  liker  females.    Now  heat  causeth 
greatness  of  growth*  generally,  where  there  is 
moisture  enough  to  work  upon:  but  if  there  be 
found  in  any  creature,  which  is  seen  rarely^  an 
OTer-great  heat  in  proportion  to  the  moisture,  in 
them  the  female  is  the  greater,  as  in  hawks  and 
sparrows.    And  if  the  heat  be  balanced  with  the 
moisture,  then  there  is  no  difference  to  be  seen 
between  male  and  female,  as  in  the  instances  of 
hones  and  dogs.    We  see  also,  that  the  horns  of 
oxen  and  cows,  for  the  most  part,  are  larger  than 
the  balls,  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  mois- 
tnre,  which  in   the  horns  of  the  bull  fasleth. 
Again,  heat  causeth  pilosity  and  crispation,  and 
■o  likewise  beards  in  men.    It  also  expelleth 
finer  moisture,  which  want  of  heat  cannot  expel ; 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
feathers.    Again,  heat  doth  put  forth  many  ex- 
crescences, and  much  solid  matter,  which  wSnt 
of  heat  cannot  do ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  horns, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  them,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  combs  and  spurs  of  cocks,  gills  of  turkey- 
cocks,  and  fangs  of  boars.  Heat  also  dilateth  the 
pipes  and  organs,  which  causeth  the  deepness  of 
tne  voice.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  spirits,  and  that 
causeth  the  cock  singing-bird  to  excel  the  hen. 

Experiment  aoUiary  touching  the  comparative 

magnitude  rf  Uving  creatures, 
653.  There  be  "fishes  greater  than  any  beasts; 


as  the  whale  is/ar  greater  than  the  elephant:  and 
beasts  are  generally  greater  than  birds.  For 
fishes,  the  cause  may  be,,  that  because  they  live 
not  in  the  air,  they  have  not  their  moisture  drawn 
and  soaked  by  the  air  and  sun-beams.  Also  they 
rest  always  in  a  manner,  and  are  supported  by  the 
water,  whereas  motion  and  labour  do  consume. 
As  for  the  greatness  of  beasts  more  than  of  birds, 
it  is  caused,  for  that  beasis  stay  longer  time  in  the 
womb  than  birds,  and  there  nourish  and  grow ; 
whereas  in  birds,  after  the  e^gg  laid,  there  is  no 
further  growth  or  nourishment  from  the  female ; 
for  the  sitting  doth  vivify,  and  not  nourish. 

Experiment  MoUtary  touching  exosaation  of  fruits, 

854.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means 
of  producing  firuits  without  cores  or  stones.  And 
this  we  add  farther,  that  the  cause  must  be  abun- 
dance of  moisture;  for  that  .the  core  and  stone  zie 
made  of  dry  sap :  and  we  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  tree  put  forth  only  in  blossom,  without 
fruit,  as  in  cherries  with  double  flowers,  much 
more  into  fruit  without  stone  or  cores.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  scion  of  an  apple,  grafted  upon  a 
colewoTt  stalk,  sendeth  forth  a  great  apple  with- 
out a  core.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  if  the  inward 
pith  of  a  tree  were  taken  out,  so  that  the  juice 
came  only  by  the  bark,  it  would  work  the  effect. 
For  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in  pollards,  if  the 
water  get  in  on  the  top,  and  they  become  hollow, 
they  put  forth  the  more.  We  add  also,  that  it  is 
delivered  for  certain  by  some,  that  if  the  scion  be 
grafted  the  small  end  downwards,  it  will  make 
fruit  have  little  or  no  cores  and  stones. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  melioration  cf 
tobacco. 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be 
in  request :  for  an  acre  of  it  will  be  worth,  as  is 
affirmed,  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  towards 
charge.  The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and 
otherwise  is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit;  but 
the  English  tobacco  hath  small  credit,  as  b^ng 
too  dull  and  earthy :  nay,  the  Virginian  tobacco, 
though  tiiat  be  in  a  hotter  climate,. can  get  no 
credit  for  the  same  cause :  so  that  a  trial  to  make 
tobacco  more  aromatical,  and  better  concocted, 
here  in  England,  were  a  thing  of  great  profit 
Some  have  gone  aboutto  do  it  by  drenching  the 
English  tobacco  in  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  In- 
dian tobacco;  but  those  are  but  k)phi8tication8 
and  toys;  for  nothing  that  is  once  perfect,  and 
hath  run  his  race,  can  receive  much  amendment. 
You  must  ever  resort  to  the  beginnings  of  things 
for  melioration.  The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco 
must,  as  in  other  plants,  be  from  the  heat  either 
of  the  earth  or  of  Uie  sun :  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  musk-melons,  which  are  sown  upon  a 
hot-bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upon 
the  south  sun,  to  give  heat  by  reflection;  laid 
upon  tiles,  which  increaseth  the  heat,  and  covered 
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with  straw  to  keep  tl^em  from  cold.  They  remove 
them  also,  which  addeth  some  life :  and  by  these 
helps  they  become  as  good  in  England,  a,s  in  Italy 
or  Proyence.  These,  and  the  like  means,  may 
be  tried  in  tobacco.  Inquire  also  of  the  steeping 
of  the-  roots  in  some  such  liquor  as  may  give  tkem 
vigour  to  put  forth  strong. 

ExperimeiU  mjUtary  ioueking  atveral  heat9W9rking 
the  iome  effects. 
856.  Heat  of  the  sun  for  the  maturation  of 
fruits;  yea*  and  the  hc^t  of  vivification  of  living 
creatures,  are  both  represented  and  supplied  by 
tiie  heat  of  fire ;  and  likewise  the  heats  of  the  sun, 
and  life,  are  represented  one  by  the  other.  Trees 
set  upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fhiit 
sooner.  Vines,  that  have  been  drawn  in  at  the 
^indoif  of  a  kitdhen,  have  sent  forth  grapes  ripe 
a  month  at  least  before  others.  Stoves  at  the 
back  of  walls  bring  forth  oranges  here  with  us. 
Kggs,  as  is  reported  by  some,  have  been  hatched 
in  the  warmth  of  an  oven.  It  is  reported  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under 
sand,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  discloseth  them. 

jBxperimerU  solitary  touching  swelling  and  iilak^ 
turn  in  boiling. 
1357.  Barley  in  the  boiling  swelleth  not  much ; 
wheat  swelleth  more ;  rice  extremely,  insomuch 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  unboiled,,  will  arise  to  a 
pint  boiled.  The  cause  no  doubt  is,  for  that  the 
more  close  and  compact  the  body  is,  the  more  it 
will  'dilate  :  now  barley  is  the  most  hollow ; 
wheat  more  solid  than  that;  and  rice  most  solid 
of  all.  It  may  be  also  (hat  some  bodies  have  a 
kind  of  lentour,  and  more  depertible  nature  than 
others ;  as  we  see  it  evident  in  colouration;  for  a 
small  quantity  of  saflron  will  tinct  more  than  a 
very  great  quantity  of  brasil  or  wine. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  the  dukoration  of 
fruits. 
858.  Fruit  groweth  sweet  by  rolling,  or  press- 
ing them  gently  with  the  hand  ;  as  rolling  pears, 
damascenes,  &c.:  by  rottenness;  as  meidlars, 
services,  sloes,  hips,  &c. :  by  time ;  as  apples, 
wardens,  pomegranates,  &c. :  by  certain  special 
maturations ;  as  by  laying  them  in  hay,  straw, 
&c. :  and  by  fire ;  as  in  roasting,  stewing,  bak- 
ing, &c.  The  cause  of  the  sweetness  by  rolling 
and  pressing,  is  emoUition,  which  they  properly 
induce ;  as  in  beating  of  stock-fish,  flesh,  &c; : 
by  rottenness  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  fruit  by 
putrefaction  gather  heat,  and  thereby  digest  the 
harder  part,  fou  in  all  putrefactions  there  is  a  de* 
gree  of  heat:  by  time  and  keeping  is,  because 
the  spirits  of  the  body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tan- 
grible  parts,  and  attenuate  them:  by  several 
maturations  is,  by  some  degree  of  heat :  and  by 
fire  is,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  of  heat  to  re- 
fine, and  to  incorpprate ;  and  all  sourness  con- 
sisteth  in  some  grossness  of  the  body ;  and  all 


[  incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture  of  the  body 
more  equal  in  all  the  psots ;  which  ever  induceth 
a  milder  taste. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  Jtesh  edible^  and  not 
edible. 

859.  Of  fleshes,  some  are  edible;  some,  ex-. 
cept  it  be  in  famine,  not.  For  those  thai  are 
not  edible,  the  cause  is,  for  that,  they  Imve 
commonly  too  much  bitterness  of  taste;  and 
therefore  those  creatures  which  are  fierce  and 
choleric  are.  not  edible ;  as  lions,  wolves,  sqniiy 
re^s,  dogs,  foxes,  horses,  &c.  As  for  kinoy 
sheep,  goats,  deer,  swine,  conies,  hares,  &c.,  we 
seis  they  are  mild  and  fearfuL  Yet  it  is  triie, 
that  horses,  which  are  beasts  of  courage,  have 
been,  and  are  eaten  by  some  nations;  as  the 
Scythians  were  called  Hippophagi;  and  the 
Chinese  eat  horse-flesh  at. this  day;  and  some 
gluttons  have  used  to  have  colts'-flesh  baked.  Ib 
birds,  such, as  are  carnivore,  and  birds<of  prey^ 
are  commonly  no  good  meat,  but  the  reason  it, 
rather  the  choleric  nature  of  tliose  birds^thw 
their  feeding  upon  flesh:  for  pewets,  gul)a, 
shovellers,  ducks,  do  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  alls 
good  meat.  And  we  ,see  that  those  birds  which 
are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flesh,  are  good  Ineel 
when  they  are  very  young;  as  hawks,  xooks  out 
of  the  nest,^  owls,  6ic,  Man^s  flesh  is  not  eateok 
The  reasons  are  three :  first,  because  mem  IB 
humanity  do  abhor  it :  secondly,  because  no  lif^ 
ing  creature  that  dieth  of  itself  is  good  to  eal: 
and  therefore  the  cannibals  themselves  eat  ae 
man's  flesh  of  those  that  die  of  themselves,  Vvft 
of  such  as  are  slain.  The  third  is,  because  thsie 
must  be  generally  some  disparity  between  ^M 
nourishment  and  the  body  nourished ;  and  they 
must  not  be  over-near,  or  like :  yet  we  see,  ths^ 
in  great  weaknesses  and  consumptions,  men  hav« 
been  sustained  with  woman's  milk ;  and  Faoi> 
nus,  fondly,  as  I  conceive,  adviset^,  for  the  pio» 
longation  of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  tfaa 
arm  of  some  wholesome  young  man,  and  the 
blood  to  be  Sucked.  It  is  said  that  witches  do 
greedily  eat  man's  flesh ;  which  if  it  be  true,  be- 
sides a  devilish  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to 
proceed,  for  that  man's  flesh  may  send  up  higk 
and  pleasing  vapours,  which  may  stir  the  imaginft- 
tion ;  and  witches'  felicity  is  chiefly  in  imagine 
tion,  as  hath  been  said. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  talamandern 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the 
salamander,  that  it  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath 
force  also  to  extinguish  the  fire.    It  must  have 

J  two  things,  if  it  be  true,  to  this  operation  :  the 

(  one  a  very  close  skin,  whereby  flame,  which  in 

the  midst  is  not  so  hot,  cannot  enter;  for  we  see 

that  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  anointed  thick 

with  white  of  egg,  and  then  aqua  vitae  be  pourea 

,  upon  it,  and  inflamed,  yet  one  may  endure  the 
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iame  a  pretty  while.  The  other  is  some  extreme 
cald  and  quenching  virtue  in  the  body  of  that 
creature,  which  choketh  the  fire.  We  see  that 
Hiilk  queneheth  wildfire  better  than  water,  be- 
cause it  entereth  better. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  contrary  opera, 
tiona  of  time  upon  fruits  and  liquors, 
861.  Time  doth  change  fVuit,  as  apples,  pears, 
pomegranates,  &;c.,  from  more  sour  to  more  sweet : 
but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  those  that  are  of 
the  juice  of  fruit,  frOm  more  sweet  to  more  sour : 
■t  wort,  musted,  new  Teijuice,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  togeiRerTfor 
in  both  kinds  the  spirit  is  attenuated  by  time; 
but  in  the  first  kind  it  is  more  diffused,  and  more 
nastered  by  the  grosser  parts,  which  the  spirits 
do  but  digest :  but  in  drinks  the  spirits  do  reign, 
and  finding  less  opposition  of  the  parts,  become 
tbemselves  more  strong;  which  causeth  also 
more  strength  in  the  liquor;  such  as  if  the  spirits 
1m  of  the  hotter  sort,  the  liquor  becometh  apt  to 
bom :  but  in  time,  it  causeth  likewise,  when  the 
Ughflr  spirits  are  evaporated,  more  sourness. 

Experiment  solitary  toudking  blows  and  bruises, 
863.  It  hath  been  obserred  by  the  ancients, 
that  plates  of  metal,  and  especially  of  brass,  ap- 
plied presently  to  a  Mow,  will  keep  it  down  from 
swelling.  The  cause  is  repercussion,  without 
humectation  or  entrance  of  any  body:  for  the 
plate  hath  only  a  virtual  cold,  which  doth  not 
search  into  the  hart;  whereas  all  plasters  and 
ointments  do  enter.  Surely,  the  cause  that  blows 
•ftd  bruises  induce  swellings  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
iMorting  to  succour  the  part  that  labonreth^raw 
also  the  humoiire  with  ibem :  for  we  see,  that  it 
b  not  the  repulse  and  the  return  of  the  humour 
ia  ^  part  stnicken  that  causeth  it ;  for  that  gouts 
«id  toothaches  cause  swelling,  where  there  is  no 
peicossioB  at  all. 

Experiment  soKtary  touching  the  orriee  rod. 

863.  The  nature  of  the  orriee  root  is  almost 
singular ;  for  there  be  few  odoriferous  roots ;  and 
in  those  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but 
the  same  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf :  but 
the  orriee  is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the 
lower  any  thing  so  sweet  as  the  root  The  root 
seemeth  to  have  a  tender  dainty  heat;  wliich 
when  it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  the 
air,  vanisheth :  for  it  is  a  great  mollifier;  and 
bath  a  smell  like  a  tiolet 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  compression  ff 
liquors, 

864.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  a  great  vessel  full,  drawn  into  bottles,  and 
then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vessel,  will  not 
fill  the  vessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  ^ut  that  it 
may  take  in  more  liquor :  and  that  this  holdeth 


more  in  wine  than  in  water.  The  cause  may  be 
trivial :  namely,  by  the  expense  of  the  liquor,  in 
regard  some  may  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  bottles: 
but  there  may  be  a  cause  more  subtile ;  which  is, 
that  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  is  not  so  much  com- 
pressed as  in  the  bottle ;  because  in  the  vessel 
the  liquor  meeteth  with  liquor  chiefly ;  but  in  the 
bottles  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  meeteth  with 
the  sides  of  tiie  bottles,  which  compress  it  so 
that  it  doth  not  open  again. 

Experiment  solitary  touting  the  working  of  water 
upon  air  contiguous. 

865.  Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth 
it,  but  moisteneth  it  not,  except  it  vapour.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual 
transition,. without  communication  of  substance; 
but  moisture  not :  and  to  all  madefaction  there  is 
required  an  imbibition :  but  where  the  bodies  are 
of  such  several  levity  and  gravity  as  they  mingle 
not,  there  can  follow  no  imbibition.  And  there- 
fore, oil  likewise  lieth  at  the  top  of  the  water, 
without  commixture :  and  a  drop  of  water  running 
swiftly  over  a  straw  or  smooth  body,  wetteth  not. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  nature  of  qir. 

866.  Starlight  nights,  yea,  and  bright  moon- 
shine nights,  are  colder  than  cloudy  nights.  The 
cause  is,  the  dryness  and  fineness  of  the  air, 
which  thereby  becometh  more  piercing  and  sharp ; 
and  therefore  great  continents  are  eolder  than 
islands :  and  as  for  the  moon,  though  itself  in- 
clineth  the  air  to  moisture,  yet  when  it  shineth 
bright,  it  argueth  &e  air  is  dry.  Also  close  air  is 
warmer  than  open  air;  which,  it  may  be,  is,  for 
that  the  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  is 
stronger;  and  again,  air  itself,  if  it  be  not  altered 
by  that  expiration,  is  not  without  some  secret 
d^rree  of  heat;  as  it  is  not  likewise  without  some 
secret  degree  of  light:  ibr  otherwise  cats  and 
owls  could  not  see  in  the  night;  but  that  air  hath 
a  little  light,  proportionable  to  the  visual  spirits 
of  those  creiltures. 

Experiments  in  consori  touching  the  eyes  and  sight. 

867.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  same  way ; 
for  when  one  eye  moveth  to  the  nostril,  the  other 
n^oveth  from  the  nostril.    The  cause  is,  motion  of    ,: 
consent,  which  in  the  spirits  and  parts  spiritual 

is  strong.  But  yet  use  will  induce  the  contrary ; 
for  some  can  squint  when  they  will :  and  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  if  children  be  set  upon 
a  table  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  v/iV 
move  outwards,  as  affecting  to  see  the  light,  and 
so  induce  squinting. 

8G8.  We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye   ' 
shut,  than  with  both  open.    The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  spirits  visual  unite  themselves  more,  and  so  ' 
become  stronger.    For  you  may  see^  by  looking 
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in  a  glass,  that  when  you  shut  one  eye,. the  pupil 
of  the  other  ey6  that  is  open  dilateth. 

869.  The  eyes,  if  the  sight  meet  not  in  one 
angle,  see  things  double.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
seeing  two  things,  and  seeing  one  thing  twice, 
worketh  the  same  effect:  and  therefore  a  little 
pellet  held  between  two  fingers  laid  across, 
seemeth  double. 

870.  Poreblind  men  see  best  in  ti|ie  dimmer 
lights:  and  likewise  have  their  sight  stronger 
near  hand,  than  those  that  are  not  poreblind ;  and 
can  read  and  write  smaller  letters.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  spirits  visual  in  those  that  are 
poreblind,  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others ; 
and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth  Uiem. 
For  the  same  cause  they  need  contracting;  but 
being  contracted,  are  more  strong  than  the  Ti§ual 
spirits  of  ordinary  eyes  are;  as  when  we  see 
through  a  level,  the  sight  is  the  stronger ;  and  so 
is  it  when  you  gather  the  eyelids  somewhat 
close:  and  it  is  commonly  seen  in  those  that  are 
poreblind,  that  they  do  much  gather  the  eyelids 
together.  But  old  men,  when  they  would  see  to 
read,  put  the  paper  'somewhat  afar  off:  the  cause 
is,  for  that  old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to 
those  of  poreblind  men,  unite  not,  but  when  the 
object  is  at  some  good  distance  from  their  eyes. 

871.  Men  see  better,  when  their  eyes  are  over- 
against  the  sun  or  candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  a 
little  before  their  eyes.  .  The  reason  is,  for  that 
the  glaring  of  the  sun  or  the  candle  doth  weaken 
the  eye ;  whereas  the  light  circumfused  is  enough 
for  the  perception.  For  we  see  that  an  over-light 
maketh  the  eyes  dazzle ;  insomuch  as  perpetual 
looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blindness. 
Again,  if  men  come  out  of  great  light  into  a  dark 
room ;  and  contrariwise,  if  they  come  out  of  a 
dark  room  into  a  light  room;  they  seem  to  have  a 
mist  before  their  eyes,  and  see  worse  than  they 
shall  do  after  they  have  stayed  a  little  while, 
either  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  spirits,  visual  are,  upon  a  sudden 
change,  disturbed  and  put  out  of  order;  and  till 
they  be  recollected,  do  not  perform  their  function 
well.  For  when  they  are  mucb  dilated  by  light, 
they  cannot  contract  suddenly;  and  when  they 
are  much  contracted  by  darkness,  they  cannot 
dilate  suddenly.  And  excess  of  both  these,  that 
is,  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  spirits 
visual,  if  it  be  long  destroyeth  the  eye.  For  as 
long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  hurteth  the 
eye  by  dilatation ;  so  curious  painting  in  small 
volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt  the 
eye  by  contraction. 

872.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  anger  the 
eyes  wax  red ;  and  in  blushing,  not  the  eyes,  but 
the  ears,  and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  in  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax 
eager;  which  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  eyes, 
because  they  are  transluoid;  though  withal  it 
maketh  both  the  cheeks  and  the  gills  red ;  but  in 


blushing,  it  is  true  the  spirits  ascend  likewise  to 
supcour  both  the  eyes  and  the  face,  which  are  the 
parts  that  labour;  but  then  they,  are  repulsed  by 
the  eyes,  for  that  the  eyes,  in  shame,  do  put  back 
the  spirits  that  ascend  to  them,  as  unwilling,  to 
look  abroad :  for  no  man  in  that  passion  doth  look 
strongly,  but  dejectedly ;  and  that  repulsion  from 
the  eyes  diverteth  the  spirits  and  heat  more  to  the 
ears,  and  the  parts  by  ^em. 

873.  The  objects  of  the  sight  may  cause  a  great 
pleasure  and  delight  in  the  spirits,  but  no  pain  ot 
great  offence ;  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  hath 
been  sud.  The  glimpses  and  beams  of  diamonds 
that  strike  the  eye;  Indian  feathers,  that  have 
glorious  colours ;  the  coming  into  a  fair  garden ; 
the  coming  into  a  fair  room  richly  furnished ;  ft 
beautiful  person;  and  the  like;  do  delight  and 
exhilarate  the  spirits  much.  The  reason  why  it  * 
holdeth  not  in  the  offence  is,  for  that  the  sight  is  j 
the  most  apiritual  of  the  senses ;  whereby  it  balh  f 
no  object  gross  enough  to  ofiend  it.  But  the  cause 
chiefly  is,  for  that  there  be  no  active  objects  to 
offend  the  eye.  For  harmonical  sounds,  and  dia-^ 
cordant  sounds,  are  both  active  and  positive :  9fi 
are  sweet  smells  and  stinks :  so  are  bitter  and 
sweet  in  tastes :  so  are  over-hot  and  over-cold  in 
touch:  but  blackness  and  darkness  are  indeed 
but  priyatives;  and  therefore  have  little  or  no 
activity.  Somewhat  they  do  centrists^,  but  veiy 
little. 

Experiment  toKtary  touting  the  colour  of  the  ma 
or  other  water. 

874.  Water  of  the  sea,  or  otherwise,  looketh 
blacker  when  it  is  moved,  and  whiter  when  it 
resteth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  means  of  the 
motion,  the  beams  of  light  pass  not  straight,  aind 
therefore  must  be  darkened:  whereas,  when  it 
resteth,  the  beams  do  pass  straight.  Besides^ 
splendour  hath  a  degree  of  whiteness;  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  repercussion :  for  a  looking- 
glass  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than 
glass  simple.  This  experiment  deserveth  to  be 
driven  fisurther,  in  trying  by  what  pieans  motion, 
may  hinder  sight. 

Experiment  toUtary  iouehing  iheH-fih, 

875.  Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  th^' 
ancients^  compared  and  sorted  with  the  insects; 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should ;  for  the/ 
have  male  and  female  as  other  fish  have :  neither 
are  they  bred  of  putrefaction ;  especially  such  as 
d  o  move.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  t  hat  oysterSi 
and  cockles,  and  mussels,  which  move  not,  have 
no  discriminate  sex.  Query,  in  what  time,  and 
how  they  are  bred?  It  seemeth,  that  shells  of 
qvsters  are  bred  where  none  were  before ;  and  it 
is  tried,  that  the  great  horse-mussel,  with  the 
fine  shell,  that  breedcth  in  ponds,  hath  bred  with- 
in thirty  years:  but  then,  which  is  strange,  it 
hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  only  gape  an4 
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■hot  as  the  oysters  do,  but  remove  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Experiment  taUtary  touching  ike  right  side  and 
thcUft. 

87&  The  senses  are  alike  strong,  both  on  the 
right  aide  and  on  the  left;  but  the  limbs  on  the 
right  side  are  stronger.  The  ciaose  may  be,  for 
iSiaX  the  brain,  which  is  the  instrument  of  sense. 
It  alike  on  both  sides ;  but  motion,  and  abilities 
of  aaoving,  are  somewhat  holpen  from  the  liver, 
which  lieth  on  the  right  side.  It  may  be  also, 
lor  that  the  senses  are  put  in  exercise  indifferently 
on  both  sides  from  the  time  of  our  birth ;  but  the 
limbo  are  used  most  on  the  right  side,  whereby 
osotom  helpeth;  for  we  see  that  some  are  left- 
kuded;  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left 
hand  most. 

Experiment  wUtary  touching  frietiom, 

877.  Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshy  and 
foil ;  as  we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  currying  of 
lioriea,  ke.  The  cause  is,  for  that  they  draw 
gmter  quantity  of  spirits  and  blood  to  the  parts : 
and. again,  because  they  draw  the  aliment  more 
foreibly  from  within:  and  again,  because  they 
nlax  the  pores,  and  so  make  better  passage  for 
Ibo  spirits,  blood,  and  aliment:  lastly,  because 
thoy  dissipate  and  digest  any  inutile  or  excremen- 
titioos  moisture  which  lieth  in  the  flesh ;  all  which 
kelp  assimilation.  Frictions  also  do  more  fill 
and  impinguate  the  body  than  exercise.  The 
eanoe  is,  for  that  in  frictions  the  inward  parts  are 
at  rest ;  which  in  exercise  are  beaten,  many  times, 
too  much :  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  have 

heretofore,  galley-slaves  are  fat  and  fleshy 
)  they  stir  tlie  limbs  more,  and  the  inward 
ptefilesa. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  globes  appearing  flat 
at  distance* 

878.  All  globes  afar  off  appear  flat.  The  cause 
it,  for  that  distance,  being  a  secondary  object  of 
tigfat,  is  not  otherwise  discerned,  than  by  more 
or  lets  light ;  which  disparity,  when  it  cannot  be 
ditoeraed,  all  seeraeth  one :  as  it  is,  generally,  in 
objects  not  distinctly  discerned ;  for  so  letters,  if 
tbey  be  so  far  off  as  they  cannot  be  discerned, 
thow  but  as  a  duskish  paper ;  and  all  engravings 
and  Ombossiiigs,  afar  off,  appear  plain. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  shadowi. 

879.  The  uttermost  parts  of  shadows  seem  ever 
to  tremble.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  little 
mofeo  which  we  see  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir, 
tiioagh  there  be  no  wind;  and  therefore  those 
moring,  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the 
thtdow,  from  the  light  to  the  shadow,  and  from 
the  shadow  to  the  light,  do  show  the  shadow  to 
move,  because  the  medium  moveth* 
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Experiment  solitary  touching  the  rolling  and  break' 
ing  bf  the  seas. 

880.  Shallow  and  narrow  seas  break  more  than 
jeep  and  large.  The  cause  is,  for  that,  the  im« 
pulsion  being  the  same  in  both,  where  there  is 
greater  quantity  of  water,  and  likewise  space 
enough,  there  the  water  rolleth  and  moveth,  both 
more  slowly,  and  with  a  sloper  rise  and  fall :  but 
where  there  is  less  water,  and  less  space,  and  the 
water  dasheth  more  against  the  bottom,  there  it 
moveth  more  swifUy,  and  more  in  precipice ;  for 
in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  pre- 
cipice. 

Experiment  solitary  touching 'the  dulcoration  of 
salt  water, 

881.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  salt  water  boiled,  or  boiled  and  cooled  again, 
is  more  potable,  than  of  itself  raw :  and  yet  the 
taste  of  salt  in  distillations  by  fire  riseth  not,  for 
the  distilled  water  will  be  fresh.  The  cause  may 
be,  for  that  the  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly 
rise  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the  top,  and  partly 
goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bottom,  and  so  b 
rather  a  separation  than  an  evaporation.  But  it 
is  too  gross  to  rise  into  a  vapour,  and  so  is  a  bit- 
ter taste  likewise;  for  simple  distilled  waters,  of 
wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not  bitter 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  return  of  taltneu 
in  pits  upon  the  seashore. 
883.  It  hath  been  set  down  before,  that  pits 
upon  the  seashore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by  per- 
colation of  the  salt  through  the  sand:  but  it  is 
further  noted,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
some  places  of  Africa,  afler  a  time,  the  water  in 
such  pits  will  become  brackish  again.  The  causo 
is,  for  that  after  a  time,  the  very  sands  through 
which  the  salt  water  passeth,  become  salt,  and  so 
the  strainer  itself  is  tinctured  with  salt.  The 
remedy  therefore  is,  to  dig  still  new  pits,  when 
the  old  wax  brackish;  as  if  you  would  change 
your  strainer. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction  by  sinUU* 
tude  of  substance. 

883.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancientSt 
that  salt  water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it,  in 
lets  time  than  fresh  water  will  dissolve  it.  The 
cause  may  be,  for  that  the  salt  in  the  precedent 
water  doth,  by  sindlitude  of  substanoe,  draw  the 
salt  new  put  in  unto  it;  whereby  it  diffuseth  in 
the  liquor  more  speedily.  This  is  a  noble  expe- 
riment, if  it  be  true,  for  it  showeth  means  of  more 
quick  and  easy  infusions,  and  it  is  likewise  a 
good  instance  of  attraction  by  similitude  of  sub 
stance.  Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  former 
ly  sugared,  and  into  other  water  unsugared. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction, 

884.  Put  sugar  into  wine,  part  of  it  aboTo 
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part  under  the  wiae,  and  yoa  shall  find,  that  which 
may  seem  strange,  that  the  sugar  above  the  wine 
will  sofYen  and  dissolve  sooner  than  that  within 
the  wine.  The  cause  is^  for  that  the  wine  entei' 
eth  that  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  under  Ihe 
wine,  by  simple  infusion  or  spreading^;  but  that 
part  above  the  wine  is  likewise  foi^ced  by  suck- 
ing ;  for  all  spongy  bodies  expel  the  air  and  draw 
in  liquor,  if  it  be  contiguous :  as  we  see  it  aho 
in  sponges  put  part  above  the  water.  It  is 
wor^y  the  inquiry,  to  see  how  you  may  make 
more  accurate  infusions,  by  help  of  attraction. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  heat  under  earth. 

885.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than 
in  summer ;  and  so  air  in  caves.  The  cau^e  lb, 
for  that  in  the  higher  parts,  under  the.  earth,  there 
is  a  degree  of  some  heat,  as  appeareth  in  sulpha- 
reous  veins,  &c.,  which  shut  close  in,  as  in  winter, 
Is  the  more  ;  but  if  it  perspire,  as  it  doth  in  sum* 
mer,  it  is  the  less. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  flying  in  the  ettr, 

886.  It  is  reported,  that  amongst  the  Leuea- 
dians,  in  ancient  time,  upon  a  superstition  they 
did  use  to  precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cUIT  into 
the  sea,  tying  about  him  with  strings,  al  sonje 
distance,  many  great  fowls,  and  fixing  unto  hts 
body  divers  feathers,  spread,  to  break  the  fall. 
Certainly  many  birds  of  good  wing,  as  kites,  and 
the  like,  would  bear  up  a  good  weight  as  they 
fly,  and  spreading  of  feathers  thin  and  close*  and 
in  great  hreadth,  will,  likewise,  bear  up  a  ^eat 
weight,  being  even  lard,  without  tilting  upon  the 
mdes.  The  farther  extension  of  this  experiment 
ior  flying  may  be  thought  upon. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  the  dye  rfgearki. 

887.  There  is  in  some  places,  namely  in  Ceph^- 
kmia;  &  little  shrub  which  they  call  hoUyo&k,  or 
dwirfK>ak :  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  riseth 
a  tumour  like  «  blister;  which  they  gather,  and 
mb  6ut  of  it  a  oertain  red  dust,  that  convertetH, 
after  a  while,  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with 
wine,  as  is  reported,  when  they  begin  to  quicken ; 
with  this  dust  they  dye  scarlet 

Experiment  ioHtary  touching  malefieiating. 

888.  In  Zaat  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men 
impotent  to  accompany  with  their  wives*  The 
like  Lb  practised  in  Gascony;  where  it  is  called 
nooSr  l*eguillette.  It  is  practised  always  opon 
the  weddingKlay.  And  in  Zant  the  mothers 
themselves  do  it,  by  way  of  prevention ;  beeause 
thereby  they  hinder  other  charms,  and  can  undo 
their  own.  It  is  a  thing  the  civil  law  takeih 
knowledge  of;  and  ^refors  is  of  no  tight  regnrd. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  rise  <f  water  by 
means  offlame, 

889.  It  is  a  eomnfon  experiment,  hut  the  cause 
i»  mistaken.    Take  a  pot,  or  better  a  glass,  be- 


caas0  therein  yon  may  see  the  motion,  and  set  a 
candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of  water« 
and  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  or  glass  over  the 
candle,  and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  Tliey 
ascribe  it  to  the  drawing  of  heat ;  which  is  not 
true :  for  it  appeareth  plainly  to  be  but  a  motion 
ornexe,  which  they  call  ne  detur  vaounm;  and 
i(  proceeded  thus.  The  flame  of  the  eandks  as 
soon  as  it  is  covered,  being  suflbcated  by  the 
close  air,  lesseneth  by  little  and  little;  during 
which  time  there  is  some  little  ascent  of  watery 
but  not  much :  for  the  flame  occupying  less  and 
less  room,  as  it  lesseneth,  the  water  succeedeth* 
But  upon  the  instant  of  th^  candle's  going  otfty 
there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  a  great  deal  of  water ; 
for  that  the  body  of  the  flame  filleth  no  moie 
place,  and  -so  the  air  and  the  water  sueceedir  It 
worketh  the  same  efi*ect,  if  instead  of  water  yoa 
put  flour  or  sand  into  the  bason :  which  showeth, 
that  it  is  not  the  flame*s  drawing  the  liquet  as 
nourishment,  as  it  is  supposed ;  for  all  bodies  are 
alike  unto  it,  as  it  is  ever  in  motion  of  nexe;  !»• 
somuch  as  I  have  seen  the  glass,  being  held  hy 
the  hand,  hath  lifVed  up  the  bason  and  all :  the 
motion  of  nexe  did  so  clasp  the  bottom  of  tlia 
bason.  That  experiment,  when  the  bason  waa 
lifted  up,  was  made  with  oil,  and  not  with  watsr; 
nevertheless  this  is  true,  that  at  the  very  firstaefe* 
ting  of  the  mouth  of  the  glass  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  bason,  it  draweth  ifp  the  water  a  little,  and 
then  standeth  at  a  stay,  almost  till  the  candle'^ 
going  out,  as  was  said.  This  ibay  show  some 
attraction  at  first :  but  of  this  we  will  speak  moie» 
when  we  handle  attractions  by  heat. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  influenas  of 
the  moon* 

Of  the  power  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  what 
more  secret  influences  they  have,  besides  the  two 
manifest  influences  of  heat  and  light,  we  shall 
speak  when  we  handle  experiments  touching  tiie 
celestial  bodies ;  mean  while  we  will  give  some 
directions  for  more  certain  trials  of  the  virtue  and 
influences  of  the  moon,  which  is  o(ur  neaioat 
neighbour. 

The  influences  of  the  moon,  most  observed,  ais 
four;  the  drawing  forth  of  heat:  the  inducing  of 
putrefaction;  the  increase  of  moisture;  the  €0^ 
citing  of  the  motions  of  spirits. 

890.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  we  hare 
formerly  prescribed  to  take  water  warm,  and  to 
set  part  of  it  against  the  moon-beams,  and  part  of 
it  with  a  screen  between;  and  to  see  Whether 
that  which  standeth  exposed  to  the  beams  will 
not  cool  sooner.  But  because  this  is  but  a  small 
interposition,  though  in  the  sun  we  see  a  smaQ 
shade  doth  much,  it  were  good  to  try  it  when  tte 
moon  shineth,  and  when  the  moon  shineth  not  at 
all ;  and  with  water  warm  in  a  glass  bottle,  aa 
well  as  in  a  dish ;  and  with  cinders ;  and  with 
iron  red-hot,  &c. 
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891.  For  the  inducing  of  pnfrefaotion,  it  were 
good  to  try  it  with  flesh  or  fish  exposed  to  the 
JBOonbeams ;  and  again  exposed  to  the  air  when 
tiie  moon  shineth  not,  for  the  like  time :  to  see 
whether  will  corrupt  sooner:  and  try  it  also  with 
capon,  or  some  other  fowl,  laid  ahroad,  to  see 
whether  it  will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner ; 
Hj  it  also  with  dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  having 
•  little  water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whether  will 
pntrefy  sooner.  Try  it  also  with  an  apple  or 
ontige,  having  holes  made  in  their  tops,  to  see 
whether  will  rot  or  mould  sooner.  Try  it  also 
widi  Holland  cheeee,  having  wine  put  into  it, 
whether  will  breed  mites  sooner  or  greater. 

893.  For  the  increase  of  moisture,  the  opinion 
ffweiTed  is;  that  seeds  will  grow  soonest;  and 
Mr,  and  nails,  and  hedges  and  herbs  cut,  &c., 
4dll  grow  soonest,  if  they  be  set  or  cut  in  the  in- 
eiease  of  the  moon.  Also  that  brains  in  rabbits, 
woodcocks,  calves,  &c.,  are  fullest  in  the  full  of 
the  moon :  and  so  of  marrow  in  the  bones ;  and 
•0  of  oysters  and  cockles,  which  of  all  the  rest 
■le  the  easiest  tried  if  you  have  them  in  pits. 

893.  Take  some  seeds,  or  roots,  as  onions,  &e., 
■nd  set  some  of  them  immediately  after  the 
diMige ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  immediately 
•Her  the  full :  let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be,  the 
«iiith  also  the  same  as  near  as  may  be:  and 
Aoefore  best  in  pots.  Let  the  pots  also  stand 
where  no  rain  or  sun  may  come  to  them,  lest  the 
diflTerence  of  the  weather  confound  the  experi- 
laent:  and  then  see  in  what  time  the  seeds  set  in 
the  increase  of  the  moon  come  to  a  certain  height; 
mad  how  they  differ  from  those  that  are  set  in  the 
dceiease  of  the  moon. 

694.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  waxeth 
moister  and  fuller  upon  the  full  of  the  moon ;  and 
tterefore  it  were  good  that  those  that  have  moist 
brains,  and  are  great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of 
lignnm  aloes,  rosemary,  frankincense,  &c.,  about 
tte  foil  of  the  moon.  It  i»  like  also,  that  the  hu- 
moors  In  men's  bodies  increase  and  decrease  as 
Ifte  moon  doth;  and  therefore  it  were  good  to 
purge  some  day  or  two  after  the  full ;  for  that  then 
die  hnmours  will  not  replenish  so  soon  again. 

895.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  you  must  note  that  the  grrowth  of  hedges, 
Iterbs,  hair,  &c.,  is  caused  from  the  moon,  by  ex- 
citing of  the  spirits,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the 
moisture.  But  for  spirits  in  particular,  the  great 
imitanee  is  in  lunacies. 

896.  There  may  be  other  secret  effects  of  the 
Influence  of  the  moon,  which  are  not  yet  brought 
into  observation.  It  may  be,  that  if  It  so  fall  out 
that  the  wind  be  north,  or  north-east,  in  the  full 
of  the  moon,  it  increaseth  cold ;  and  if  south, 
or  south-west,  it  disposeth  the  air  for  a  good 
while  to  warmth  and  rain ;  which  would  be  ob- 
•erved. 

897.  It  may  be,thatchildrRA,and  young  cattle, 
that  are  brought  forth  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  are 


stronger  and  larger  than  those  that  are  brought 
forth  in  the  wane ;  and  those  also  which  are  begotr 
ten  in  the  full  of  the  moon :  so  that  it  might  he 
good  husbandry  to  put  rams  and  bulls  to  their 
females,  somewhat  before  the  full  of  the  moon. 
It  may  be  also,  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the/uU  of 
the  moon  breed  the  better  birds ;  and  a  number 
of  the  like  effects  which  may  be  brought  into 
observation.  Query  also,  whether  great  thun- 
ders and  earthquakes  be  not  most  in  the  full  of 
the  moon. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  vinegar. 

898.  The  turning  of  wine  to  vinegar  is  a  kind 
of  putrefaction:  and  in  making  of  vinegar,  they 
use  to  set  vessels  of  wine  over  against  the  noon 
sun;  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  spirits,  and 
leaveth  the  liquor  more  sour  and  hard.  We  also 
see,  that  burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent 
than  wine  unbumt.  It  is  said,  that  cider  in  na- 
vigations under  the  line  ripeneth,  when  wine  or 
beer  sourelh.  It  were  good  to  set  a  rundlet  of 
verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in  summer,  as  tliey 
do  vinegar,  to  see  whether  it  will  ripen  and 
sweeten. 

Experiment  eoHiary  Umehing  ereatura  that  ikep 
all  winter, 

899.  Thete  be  divers  creatures  that  sleep  all 
winter,  as  the  bear,  the  hedgehog,  the  bat,  the 
hee,  &c.  These  all  wax  hi  when  they  sleep,  and 
egest  not  The  cause  of  their  fattening  during 
their  sleeping  time,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilat- 
ing; for  whatsoever  assimilateth  not  to  flesh 
tumeth  either  to  sweat  or  fat  These  creatures, 
for  part  of  their  sleepingtime,  have  been  observed 
not  to  stir  at  all ;  and  for  the  other  part  to  stir, 
but  not  to  remove.  And  they  get  warm  and  close 
places  to  sleep  in.  When  the  Flemings  wintered 
in  Nova  Zambia,  the  bears  about  the  middle  of 
November,  went  to  sleep ;  and  then  the  foxes  be- 
gan to  come  forth,  which  durst  not  befove.  It  is 
noted  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  the  she-bear 
breedeth,  and  lieth  in.  with  her  young,  daring 
that  time  of  rest ;  and  tfiat  a  bear  big  wiUi  young 
hath  seldom  been  seen. 

Experiment  mUtmry  touehing  ike  generating  of 
ereaturet  hy  ctfuktion  and  putrefadion, 

900.  Some  living  creatures  are  procreated  by 
eopulation  between  male  and  female :  some  by 
putrefaction :  and  of  those  which  come  by  putre- 
faction, many  do,  nevertheless,  afterwards  pro- 
create by  oopuhtion.  For  the  cause  of  both  ge- 
nerations: flrst,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  cause 
of  all  vivification  Is  a  gentle  and  proportionable 
heat,  working  upon  a  glutinous  and  yielding 
substance :  for  the  heat  doth  bring  forth  spirit  in 
that  substance:  and  the  substance  being  glnti- 
nous  produceth  two  effects ;  the  one,  that  the  spirit 
is  detained,  and  cannot  break  f(»rth :  tha  odm, 
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that  the  matter  being  gentle  and  yielding,  it 
driven  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  after 
some  swelling,  into  shape  and  members.  There- 
fore all  spernv,  all  menstroous  substance,  all 
matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putre- 
faction, have  evermore  a  closetiesa,  lentor,  and 
sequacity*  It  seemeth,  therefore,  that  the  gene- 
ration by  sperm  only,  and  by  putrefaction,  have 
two  different  causes.  The  first  is,  for  that  crea- 
tures which  have  a  definite  and  exact  shape,  as 
those  have  which  are  procreated  by  copulation, 
cannot  be  produced  by  a  weak  and  casual  heat ; 
Dor  out  of  matter  which  is  not  exactly  prepared 
according  to  the  species.  The  second  is,  for  that 
there  is  a  greater  time  required  for  maturation  of 
perfect  creatures ;  for  if  the  time  required  in  vivi- 
fication  be  of  any  length,  then  the  spirit  will  ex- 
hale before  the  ereature  be  mature ;  except  it  be 


enclosed  in  a  place  where  it  may  hare  conti- 
nuance of  the  heat,  access  of  some  nourishment  to 
maintain  it,  and  closeness  that  may  keep  it  from 
exhaling:  and  such  places  are  the  wombs  and 
matrices  of  the  females.  And  therefore  all  croft- 
tures  made  of  £Utre£iction  are  of  more  nncerttda 
shape ;  and  are  made  in  shorter  time ;  and  nted 
not  so  perfect  an  enclosure,  though  some  elosenesi 
be  commonly  required.  As  for  the  heathea 
opinion,  which  was,  that  upon  great  mutations 
of  the  world,  perfect  creatures  were  first  engea* 
dered  of  concretion ;  as  well  as  frogs,  and  wonnSy 
and  flies,  and  such  like,  are  now ;  we  know  it  to 
be  vain :  but  if  any  such  thing  should  be  admitted* 
discoursing  according  to  sense,  it  cannot  be,  except 
you  admit  a  chaos  first,  and  commixture  of  heaves 
and  earth.  For  the  frame  of  the  world,  once  in 
order,  cannot  affect  it  by  any  excess  oreasnaltj. 
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ExperimenU  in  contort  touching  ike  transmimon 
and  influx  ofimmatenate  mrtuctj  and  Iheforu  (f 
imagination, 

Thk  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full 
of  superstition,  did  first  plant  a  monstrous  ima- 
gination, which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of 
Plato  and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It 
was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfect  living 
creature;  insomuch  as  Apollonius  of  Ty^^^^t  ^ 
Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the 
world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it 
forth  again.  They  went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if 
the  world  were  a  living  (Sreature,  it  had  a  soul 
and  spirit;  which  also  they  held,  calling  it 
spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  world : 
by  which  they  did  not  intend  God,  for  they  did 
admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul  or  es- 
sential form  of  the  universe.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
would ;  for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
great,  as  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sense 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  in- 
stantly make  atranscursion  throughout  the  whole 
body :  so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate,  that  no 
distance  of  place,  nor  want  of  indisposition  of 
matter,  could  hinder  magical  operations ;  but  that, 
for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  have  sense 
and  feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  China; 
and  likewise  we  might  work  any  effect  without 
and  against  matter ;  and  this  not  holpen  by  the 
co-operation  of  angels  or  spirits,  but  only  by  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  There  were  some 
also  that  stayed  not  here;  but  went  farther,  and 
held,  that  if  the  spirit  of  man,  whom  they  call 
the  microcosiTi  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of 


the  world,  by  strong  imaginations  and  beliefs,  it 
might  command  nature;  for  Paracelsus,  mud 
some  datksome  authore  of  magic,  do  aacribe  to 
imgination  exalted,  the  power  of  mirade-workji^' 
faith.  With  these  vast  and  bottomless  folliat 
men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God, 
and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  Incemt 
Dei  spiraculum  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  so- 
briety and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found 
in  the  footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmiiK 
sion  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues ;  and  what 
the  force  of  imagination  is ;  either  upon  the  body 
imaginant,  or  upon  another  body :  wherein  it  wil) 
be  like  that  labour  of  Hereules,  in  purging  the 
stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitioiis 
and  magical  arts  and  observations,  any  thing  that  Is 
clean  and  pure  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  eoB- 
temned  or  condemned.  And  although  we  shall  havs 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  in  more  places  than  one, 
yet  we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thereinto. 


Experiment  in  consort,  monitory  ^  touching 
mission  of  spirits^  and  the  force  (f  imaginaium* 
901.  Men  are  to  admonished  that  they  do  not 
withdraw  credit  from  operations  by  transmissioa 
of  spirits,  and  force  of  imaginations,  because  the 
effects  fail  sometimes.  For  as  in  infection,  and 
contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague,  and 
the  like,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  infection  is  re- 
ceived, many  times,  by  the  body  passive,  but  yet 
is,  by  the  strength  and  good  disposition  thereof, 
repulsed  and  wrought  out,  before  it  be  formed  in* 
to  a  disease ;  so  much  more  in  impressions  from 
mind  to  mind,  or  from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  iropres* 
sion  taketh,  but  is  encountered  and  overcome  by 
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tba  mind  and  spirit,  whieh  is  passive,  befbre  it 
work  any  manifest  effect.  And  therefore  they 
work  most  upon  weak  minds  and  spirits ;  as  those 
of  women,  sick  persons,  superstitions  and  fearful 
penoDS,  children,  and  young  creatures : 

*  KeMio  qnli  tcnerot  ocalu  mihi  tmweinBl  agiKM  :'* 

The  poet  speaketh  not  of  sheep,  but  of  lambs. 
As  lor  the  weakness  of  the  power  of  them  upon 
kings  and  magistrates,  it  may  be  ascribed,  besides 
liw  main,  which  is  the  protection  of  God  over 
those  that  execute  his  place,  to  the  weakness  of 
the  imagination  of  the  imaginant:  for  it  is  hard 
for  a  witch  or  a  sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that 
tbey  can  hort  such  persons. 

909.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  other 
side,  that  they  do  not  easily  give  place  and  credit 
to  these  operations,  because  they  saceeed  many 
times;  for  the  cause  of  this  success  is  oh  to  be 
truly  ascribed  unto  the  force  of  affection  and 
imagination  upon  the  body  agent :  and  then  by  a 
secondary  means  it  may  work  upon  a  diverse 
body :  as  for  example,  if  a  man  carry  a  planet's 
sssl,  or  a  ring,  or  some  part  of  a  beast,  believing 
strongly  that  it  will  help  him  to  obtain  his  love; 
or  to  keep  him  from  danger  of  hurt  in  fight ;  or 
to  prevail  in  suit,  &c.,  it  may  make  him  more 
setive  and  industrious:  and  again,  more  con- 
fident and  persisting,  than  otherwise  he  would 
be.  Now  ^e  great  effects  that  may  come  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  especially  in  civil  busi- 
asss,  who  knoweth  noti  For  we  see  audacity 
doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of 
minds ;  and  the  state  of  human  actions  is  so  varia- 
ble, that  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over, 
doth  wonders :  therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy 
and  mistaking  to  ascribe  that  to  the  force  of  ima- 
giBSlion  opon  another  body  which  is  but  the  force 
of  imagination  upon  the  proper  body ;  for  there  is 
■0  doubt  but  that  imagination  and  vehement 
silhetion  work  greatly  upon  the  body  of  the  ima- 
ginant; as  we  shall  show  in  due  place. 

903.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they 
s»  not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these  operations ; 
so  much  less  they  are  to  mistake  the  fact  or  effect ; 
and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not 
done.  And  therefore,  as  divers  wise  judges  have 
prescribed  and  cautioned,  men  may  not  too  rashly 
believe  the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  yet  the 
efidence  against  them.  For  the  witches  them- 
selves are  imaginative,  and  believe  ofl-times  they 
do  that  which  they  do  not:  and  people  are  credu- 
loQsin  that  point,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents 
and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  It  is  worthy 
His  observing,  that  botli  in  ancient  and  late  times, 
ss  in  theThessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witefaes  that  have  been  recorded  by  so  many  late 
eonfessiona,  the  great  wonders  whieh  they  tell,  of 
esfiying  in  the  air,  transforming  themselves  into 
ether  bodies,  &c.,  are  still  reported  to  be  wrought, 
not  by  incantations  or  ceremonies,  but  by  oint- 


ments, and  anointing  themselves  all  over.  This 
may  justly  move  a  man  to  think  that  these  fobles 
are  the  effects  of  imagination :  for  it  is  certain 
that  ointments  do  all,  if  they  be  laid  on  anything 
thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shui«Jn  the  va- 
pours, and  send  them  to  the  head  e^h^ely. 
Anii  for  the  particular  ingredients  of  those  magi- 
cal ointments,  it  is  like  they  are  opiate  and  sopo- 
riferous.  For  anointing  of  the  forehead,  neck, 
feet,  back-bone,  we  know,  is  used  for  procuring 
dead  sleeps :  and  if  any  man  say  that  this  effect 
would  be  better  done  by  inward  potions ;  answer 
may  be  made,  that  the  medicines  which  go  to  the 
ointments  are  so  strong,  that  if  they  were  used 
inwards,  they  would  kill  those  that  use  them :  and 
therefore  they  work  potently,  though  outwards. 

We  will  divide  the  several  kinds  of  the  opera- 
tions by  transmission  of  spirits  and  imaginations, 
which  will  give  no  small  light  to  the  experiments 
that  follow.  All  operations  by  transmission  of 
spirits  and  imagination,  have  this;  that  they 
work  at  distance,  and  not  at  touch ;  and  they  are 
these  being  distinguished. 

9(M.  The  firsi  is  the  transmission  or  emission 
of  the  thinner  and  more  airy  parts  of  bodies;  as 
in  odours  and  infections ;  uid  this  is,  of  all  the 
rest,  the  most  corporeal.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber withal,  that  there  be  a  number  of  those  emis- 
sions, both  wholesome  and  unwholesome,  that 
give  no  smell  at  all :  for  the  plague,  many  times 
when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  scent  at  all :  and  there 
be  many  good  and  healthful  airs  that  do  appear 
by  habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ  not  in 
smell  from  other  airs.  And  under  this  head  you 
may  place  all  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  material,  odour-like,  whereof  some  never- 
theless are  strange,  and  very  suddenly  diffused ; 
as  the  alteration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  Egypt, 
almost  immediately,  upon  the  rising  of  the  river 
of  Nilus,  whereof  we  have  spoken. 

905.  The  second  is  the  transmission  or  emis- 
sion of  those  things  that  we  call  spiritual  species; 
as  visibles  and  sounds :  the  one  whereof  we  have 
handled,  and  the  other  we  shall  handle  in  due 
place.  These  move  swiftly  and  at  great  dis- 
tance, but  then  they  require  a  medium  well  dis- 
posed, and  their  transmission  is  easily  stopped. 

906.  The  third  is  the  emissions  which  cause 
attraction  of  certain  bodies  at  distance,  wherein, 
though  the  loadstone  be  commonly  placed  in  the 
first  rank,  yet  we  think  good  to  except  it  and  re- 
fer it  to  another  head ;  but  the  drawing  of  amber 
and  jet,  and  other  electric  bodies,  and  the  attrac- 
tion in  gold  of  the  spirit  of  quicksilver  at  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  attraction  of  heat  at  distance ;  and 
that  of  fire  to  naphtha;  and  that  of  some  herbs  to 
water,  though  at  distance;  and  divers  others;  we 
shall  handle,  but  yet  not  under  the  present  title, 
but  under  the  title  of  attraction  in  general. 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emission  of  spirits,  and 
immateriate  powers  and  virtues,  in  those  things 
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which  work  hy  the  universal  configaration  and 
sympathy  of  the  world ;  not  by  forms,  or  celestial 
inflaxes,  as  is  vainly  taught  and  received,  but  by 
the  primitive  nature  of  matter,  and  the  seeds  of 
things.  Of  this  kind  is,  as  we  yet  suppose,  the 
working  of  the  loadstone,  which  is  by  consent 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  of  this  kind  is'  the 
motion  of  gravity,  which  is  by  eonsent  of  dense 
bodies  with  the  globe  of  the  earth :  of  this 
kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation, 
and  particularly  from  east  to  west:  of  which 
kind  we  conceive  the  main  iloat  and  refloat 
of  the  sea  is,  which  is  by  consent  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  These  im- 
materiate  virtues  have  this  property  differing 
from  others ;  that  the  diversity  of  the  mediam 
hindereth  them  not;  but  they  pass  through  all 
mediums,  yet  at  determinate  distances.  And  of 
these  we  shall  speak,  as  they  are  incident  to  se- 
veral titles. 

908.  The  fifth  is,  the  emission  of  spirits;  and 
this  is  the  principal  in  our  intention  to  handle 
now  in  this  place ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  other  spirits :  and 
this  is  of  a  double  nature,  the  operations  of  the 
affections,  if  they  be  vehement,  and  the  operation 
of  the  imagination,  if  it  be  strong.  But  these  two 
are  so  coupled,  as  we  shall  handle  them  together; 
for  when  an  envious  or  amorous  aspect  ddth  infect 
the  spirits  of  another,  there  is  joineid  both  affection 
and  imagination. 

909.  The  sixth  is,  the  influxes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  besides  these  two  manifest  ones,  of  heat 
and  light.  But  these  we  will  handle  where  we 
handle  the  celestial  bodies  and  motions. 

910.  The  seventh  is,  the  operations  of  sym- 
pathy, which  the  writers  of  natural  magic  have 
brought  into  an  art  or  precept:  and  it  is  this; 
that  if  you  desire  to  superinduce  any  virtue  or 
disposition  upon  a  person,  you  should  take  the 
living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most  emi- 
nent, and  in  perfection;  of  that  creature  you 
must  take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  is 
collocated :  again,  you  must  take  those  parts  in  the 
time  and  act  when  that  virtue  is  most  in  exer- 
cise :  and  then  you  must  apply  it  to  that  part  of 
man  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  consisteth.  As 
if  you  would  superinduce  courage  and  fortitude, 
take  a  lion  or  a  cock ;  and  take  the  heart,  tooth, 
or  paw  of  the  lion ;  or  the  heart  or  spur  of  the 
cock :  take  those  parts  immediately  after  the  lion 
or  the  cock  have  been  in  fight,  and  let  them  be 
worn  upon  a  man's  heart  or  wrist.  Of  these,  and 
such  like  sympathies,  we  shall  speak  under  this 
present  title. 

911.  The  eighth  and  last  is,  an  emission  of 
immateriate  virtues,  such  as  we  are  a  little  doubt- 
ful to  propound,  it  is  so  prodigious;  bat  that  it  is 
so  constantly  avouched  by  many ;  and  we  have  | 
set  it  down  as  a  law  to  ourselves,  to  examine 
things  to  the  bottom ;  and  not  to  receive  npon ' 


credit  or  reject  upon  improbabilities,  untH  thero 
hath  passed  a  due  examination.  This  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  individuals;  for  as  there  is  asymp^y 
of  species,  so  it  may  be  there  is  a  sympathy  dt 
individuals:  that  is,  that  in  things,  or  the  parts 
of  things  that  have  been  once  contiguous  or 
entire,  there  should  remain  a  transmission  of 
virtue  from  the  one  to  the  other :  as  between  tlM 
weapon  and  the  wound.  Whereupon  is  blaxed 
abroad  the  operation  of  unguentem  teli :  and  so 
of  a  piece  of  lard,  or  stick  of  eldes,  &c.,  that  if 
part  of  it  be  consumed  dr  putrefied,  it  will  work 
upon  the  other  part  severed.  Now  we  will  pai^ 
sue  the  instances  themselves. 

Experimenis  in  eontart  touching  emistion  cftpiriit 
in  vapotiT  or  exkakdion^  odour^iike, 

912.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without 
manifest  sense,  as  hath  been  said.  And  they  rs» 
port,  that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  scent  of  tbs 
smell  of  a  mellow  apple ;  and,  as  some  say,  of 
May-flowers:  and  it  is  also  received,  that  sorallt 
of  flowers  that  are  mellow  and  luscious,  are  IB 
fbr  the  plague,  as  white  lilies,  cowslips,  and  hy- 
acinths. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  sQck 
as  continually  are  about  them  that  have  tlie 
plague ;  as  keepers  of  the  sick,  and  physicians! 
nor  again  by  Such  as  take  antidotes,  either  in* 
ward,  as  mithndate,  juniper-berries,  rue,  leaf  and 
seedf&c.,  or  outward,  as  angelica,  zedoary,  and 
the  like,  in  the  mouth ;  tar,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  in  perfume ;  nor  again  by  old  people,  sod 
such  as  are  of  a  dry  and  cold  complexion.  Oa 
the  other  side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of 
those  that  come  out  of  a  fresh  air,  and  of  those  that 
are  fasting,  and  of  children ;  and  it  is  likewise' 
noted  to  go  in  a  blood,  more  than  to  a  stranger* 

914.  The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the 
plague,  is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisonert 
have  been  long,  and  close,  and  nastily  kept; 
whereof  we  have  had  in  our  time  experience  twiee 
or  thrice ;  when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the 
jail,  and  numbers  of  those  that  attended  the  busi- 
ness or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died. 
Therefore  it  were  good  wisdom,  that  in  such 
cases  the  jail  were  aired  before  they  be  brought 
forth. 

915.  Out  of  question,  if  such  foul  smells  be 
made  by  art,  and  by  the  hand,  they  consist  chiefly 
of  man's  flesh  or  sweat  putrefied ;  for  they  are  not 
those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and 
expel,  that  are  most  pernicious ;  but  such  airs  as 
have  some  similitude  with  roan's  body:  and  so 
insinuate  themselves,  and  betray  the  spirits. 
There  may  be  great  danger  in  using  such  compo- 
sitions, in  great  meetings  of  people  within 
houses ;  as  in  churches,  at  arraignments,  at  plays 
and  solemnities,  and  the  like :  for  poisoning  of 
air  is  no  less  dangerous  than  poisoning  of  wateu 
which  hath  been  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  waie 
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lad  was  osed  hj  Emmairael  Comnenos  towards 
Ihe  Christians,  when  they  passed  through  his 
ooaatry  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  these  impoison- 
■SHls  of  air  are  the  more  dangerous  in  meetings 
sf  |Mople,  beeause  the  much  breath  of  people  doth 
Anther  the  reception  of  the  infection ;  and  there- 
fbn«  where  any  such  thing  is  feared,  it  were  good 
llMae  pablic  places  were  perfumed,  before  the  as- 
■SDiblies. 

fl6.  T^e  impotsonment  of  particular  persons 
by  odoars,  hath  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed 
gtorea,  or  the  like :  and  it  is  like,  they  mingle 
liw  poison  that  is  deadly,  which  some  smells  that 
M  sweet,  which  also  maketh  it  the  sooner  re- 
oflivBd.  Plagues  also  haye  been  raised  by  anoint- 
mgg  of  the  chinks  of  doors,  and  the  like ;  not 
M  much  by  the  touch,  as  for  that  it  is  common 
§at  men,  when  they  find  any  thing  wet  opon  their 
ftagers,  to  put  them  to  their  nose;  which  men 
IkOTpfore  should  take  heed  how  they  do.  The 
bsst  is,  that  these  compositions  of  infectious  airs 
eauiot  be  made  without  danger  of  death  to  them 
llMt  make  them.  But  then  again,  they  may  hare 
some  antidotes  to  sare  themselves ;  so  that  men 
oaght  not  to  be  secure  of  it. 

f  17.  There  have  been  in  divers  countries  great 
plagues,  by  the  putrefaction  of  great  swarms  of 
gnashoppers  and  locusts,  when  they  have  been 
4mA  and  cast  upon  heaps. 

016.  It  happeneth  often  in  mines,  that  there  are 
iampm  which  kill,  either  by  suifocatioB,  or  by  the 
poitonoos  nature  of  the  mineral :  and  those  that 
tel  moch  in  refinir^,  or  other  works  about 
m  titels  and  minerals,  have  their  brains  hurt  and 
ttapefied  by  the  metalline  vapours.  Amongst 
whieh  is  noted,  that  the  spirits  of  quicksilver 
iither  fly  to  the  skull,  teeth,  or  bones :  insomuch 
m  gilders  use  to  have  a  piece  of  gold  in  their 
aoath,  to  draw  the  spirits  of  the  quicksilver; 
wfiieh  gold  afterwards  they  find  to  be  whitened. 
Tliere  are  also  certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that 
of  Ayemus,  that  poison  birds,  as  it  is  said,  which  fly 
of«r  them,  or  men  that  stay  too  long  about  them. 

919.  The  vapour  of  charcoal  or  sea-coal,  in  a 
doae  room,  hath  killed  many ;  and  it  is  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  cometh  without  any  ill 
siMdl,  but  stealeth  on  by  little  and  little,  inducing 
enlya  faintness,  without  any  manifest  strangling. 
When  the  Dutchmen  wintered  at  Nova  Zembla, 
aad  that  they  could  gather  no  more  sticks,  they 
fell  to  make  fire  of  some  sea-coal  they  had,  where- 
with, at  first,  they  were  much  refivshed ;  but  a 
little  afier  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew 
a  general  silence  and  loath  ness  to  speak  amongst 
them:  and  immediately  after,  one  of  the  weakest 
of  the  company  fell  down  in  a  swoon :  whereupon 
Ihey  doubting  what  it  was,  opened  their  door  to 
let  in  air,  and  so  saved  themselves.  Hie  efiect, 
no  doubt,  is  wrought  by  the  inspissation  of  the 
air;  and  so  of  the  breath  and  spirits.  The  like 
in  rooms  newly  plast^ed,  if  a  fire  be 


made  in  them ;  whereof  no  less  man  than  the 
emperor  Jovinianus  died. 

930.  Vide  the  experiment  803,  touching  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  air,  upon  the  first  showers, 
after  a  long  droughu 

9^1.  It  hath  come  to  pass,  that  some  apotheear- 
ries,  upon  stamping  of  colloquintida,  have  been 
put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour  only. 

923.  It  hath  been  a  practice  to  burn  a  pepper 
they  call  Guiney-pepper,  which  hath  such  a 
strong  spirit,  that  it  provoketh  a  continual  sneez- 
ing in  those  that  are  in  the  room. 

923.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  blear- 
eyes  infect  sound  eyes ;  and  that  a  menstruous 
woman,  looking  upon  a  glass,  doth  rust  it :  nay, 
they  have  an  opinion  which  seemeth  fabulous ; 
that  menstruous  women  going  over  a  field  or  gai^ 
den,  do  com  and  herbs  good  by  killing  the  worms. 

924.  The  tradition  is  no  less  ancient,  that  the 
basilisk  killeth  by  aspect;  and  that  the  wolf,  if  he 
see  a  man  first,  by  aspect  striketh  a  man  hoarse. 

925.  Perfumes  convenient  do  dry  and  strength- 
en  the  brain,  and  stay  rheums  and  defluxions, 
as  we  find  in  fume  of  rosemary  dried,  and  lignum 
aloes;  and  calamus  taken  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils :  and  no  doubt  there  be  other  perfumes 
that  do  moisten  and  refresh,  and  are  fit  to  be  used 
in  burning  agues,  consumptions,  and  too  much 
wakefulness:  such  as  are  rose-water,  vinegar, 
lemon-peel,  violets,  the  leaves  of  vines  sprin- 
kled with  a  little  rose-water,  &c. 

926.  They  do  use  in  sudden  faintings  and 
swoonings  to  put  a  handkerchief  with  rose-water 
or  a  little  vinegar  to  the  nose :  which  gathereth 
together  again  the  spirits,  which  are  upon  point 
to  resolve  and  fall  away. 

927.  Tobacco  comforteth  the  spirits,  and  dis- 
chargeth  weariness,  which  it  worketh  partly  by 
opening,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue,  which 
condenseth  the  spirits.  It  were  good  therefore  to 
try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  they  do  in 
tobacco,  of  o^er  things;  as  well  to  dry  and  com- 
fort, as  for  other  intentions.  I  wish  trial  be  made 
of  the  drying  fume  of  rosemary,  and  lignum 
aloes,  before  mentioned,  in  pipe ;  and  so  of  nu^ 
meg,  and  folium  indum,  &c. 

923.  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  bean 
approved  for  refreshing  the  spirits  and  procuring 
appetite ;  but  to  do  it  in  the  ploughing  for  wheat 
or  rye,  is  not  so  good,  because  the  earth  hath  spent 
her  sweet  breath  in  vegetables  put  forth  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  you 
sow  barley.  But  because  ploughing  is  tied  to 
seasons,  it  is  best  to  take  the  air  of  the  earth  new 
turned  up,  by  digging  with  the  spade,  or  stand- 
ing by  him  that  diggeth.  Gentlewomen  may  do 
themselves  much  good  by  kneeling  upon  a 
cushion,  and  weeding.  And  these  things  you 
may  practise  in  the  best  seasons ;  which  is  ever 
the  early  spring,  before  the  earth  putteth  forth 
the  vegetables,  and  in  the  sweetest  eartli  you  can 
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choose.  It  would  be  done  also  when  the  dew  is 
a  little  off  the  ground,  lest  the  rapour  be  too  moist. 
I  knew  a  great  man  that  lived  long,  who  had  a 
clean  clod  of  earth  brought  to  him  every  morning 
as  he  sat  in  his  bed :  and  he  would  bold  his  head 
over  it  a  good  pretty  while.  I  commend  also, 
sometimes,  in  digging  of  new  earth,  to  pour  in 
some  Malmsey  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  vapour  of 
the  earth  and  wine  together  may  comfort  the 
spirits  the  more :  provided  always  it  be  not  t^en 
for  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or  libation  to  the  earth. 

929.  They  have  in  physic  use  of  pomanders, 
and  knots  of  powders,  for  drying  of  rheums,  com- 
forting of  the  heart,  provoking  of  sleep,  &c.  For 
though  those  things  be  not  so  strong  as  perfumes, 
yet  you  may  have  them  continually  in  your  hand ; 
whereas  perfumes  you  can  take  but  at  times ;  and 
besides,  there  be  divers  things  that  breathe  better 
of  themselves,  than  when  they  come  to  the  fire ; 
as  nigella  romana,  the  seed  of  melanthium,  amo- 
mum,  &c. 

930.  There  be  two  things  which,  inwardly  used, 
do  cool  and  condense  the  spirits ;  and  I  wish  the 
same  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.  The  one 
is  nitre,  which  1  would  have  dissolved  in  Malm- 
sey, or  Greek  wine,  and  so  the  smell  of  the  wine 
taken ;  or  if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour 
of  it  upon  a  firepan,  well  heated,  as  they  do  rose- 
water  and  vinegar.  The  other  is  the  distilled 
water  of  wild  poppy,  which  I  wish  to  be  mingled, 
at  half,  with  rose-water,  and  so  taken  with  some 
mixture  of  a  few  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.  The 
like  would  be  done  with  the  distilled  water  of 
saffron-flowers. 

931.  Smells  of  musk,  and  amber,  and  civet,  are 
thought  to  further  venerous  appetite ;  which  they 
may  do  by  the  refreshing  and  calling  forth  of  the 
spirits. 

932.  Incense  and  nidorous  smells,  such  as 
were  of  sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the 
brain,  and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion :  which 
they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness,  and  contrista- 
tion  of  the  spirits ;  and  partly  also  by  heating  and 
exalting  them.  We  see  that  amongst  the  Jews  the 
principal  perfume  of  the  sanctuary  was  forbidden 
all  common  uses. 

933.  There  be  some  perfumes  prescribed  by  the 
writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant 
dreams :  and  some  others,  as  they  say,  that  pro- 
cure prophetical  dreams;  a9  the  seeds  of  flax, 
fleawort,  &c. 

934.  It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  small 
degree,  nourish  ;  especially  the  odour  of  wine ; 
and  we  see  men  an  hungered  do  love  to  smell  hot 
bread.  It  is  related  that  Democritus,  when  he 
lay  a  dying,  heard  a  woman  in  the  house  com- 
plain that  she  should  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feast 
and  solemnity,  which  she  much  desired  to  see, 
because  there  would  be  a  corpse  in  the  house ; 
whereupon  he  caused  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be 
sent  for,  and  opened  them,  and  poured  a  little 


wine  into  them ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with 
the  odour  of  them,  till  the  feast  was  past  I 
knew  a  gentleman  that  would  fast,  8ometim«t 
three  or  four,  yea,  five  days,  without  meat,  hieaAf 
or  drink ;  but  the  same  man  nsed  to  have  conti- 
nually a  great  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  smelled  on; 
and  amongst  those  herbs,  some  esculent  herbs -of 
strong  scent;  as  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  and  tte 
like. 

935.  They  do  use,  for  the  accident  of  the  mo- 
ther, to  bum  feathers  and  other  things  of  ill  odour  | 
and  by  those  ill  smells  the  rising  of  the  mother  it 
put  down. 

936.  There  be  airs  which  the  physicians  ad* 
vise  their  patients  to  remove  unto,  in  consump- 
tions, or  upon  recovery  of  long  sicknesaet; 
which,  commonly,  are  plain  champaigns,  but  grai* 
ing,  and  not  over-grown  with  heath  or  the  like^ 
or  else  timber-shades,  as  in  forests,  and  the  likk 
It  is  noted  also,  that  groves  of  bays  do  forbid  pes- 
tilent airs :  which  was  accounted  a  great  cause 
of  the  wholesome  air  of  Antiochia.  There  be  alto 
some  soils  that  put  forth  odorate  herbs  of  themr 
selves ;  as  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, camomile;  and  in  which  the  brier  rooes 
smell  almost  like  musk-roses ;  which,  no  doabt, 
are  signs  that  do  discover  an  excellent  air. 

937.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  havinf 
healthful  air  in  their  houses ;  which  will  never'b4 
if  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  woA 
doors ;  for  the  one  maketh  the  air  close,  and  mk 
fresh,  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceeding  nneqnal} 
which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  window! 
also  should  not  be  high  up  to  the  roof,  which  is  la 
use  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  but  low..  Alio 
stone  walls  are  not  wholesome ;  but  timber  ip 
more  wholesome;  and  especially  brick:  nay,-H 
hath  been  used  by  some  with  great  suceeM  to 
make  their  walls  thick ;  and  to  pot  a  lay  of  chalk 
between  the  bricks,  to  take  away  all  dampisl^ 
ness. 

ExperimerU  solitary  touching  the  emianom  oftpi'  • 
ritual  ipecita  which  affect  the  smjet . 

938.  These  emissions,  as  we  said  before,  am 
handled,  and  ought  to  be  handled  by  themselvM 
under  their  proper  titles :  that  is,  visibles  and  an* 
dibles,  each  apart :  in  this  place  it  shall  suffice  to 
give  some  general  observations  common  to  both* 
First,  they  seem  to  be  incorporeal.  Secondly, 
they  work  swiftly.  Thirdly,  they  work  at  lam 
distances.  Fourthly,  in  curious  varieties.  FifilA* 
ly,  they  are  not  effective  of  any  thing ;  nor  leavo 
no  work  behind  them;  but  are  energies  merely:- 
for  their  working  upon  mirrors  and  places  of  eeho 
doth  not  alter  any  thing  in  those  bodies ;  bnt  h 
is  the  same  action  with  the  original,  only  repw« 
cussed.  A.nd  as  for  the  shaking  of  windows,  or 
rarifying  the  air  by  great  noises,  and  the  heal 
caused  by  burning-glasses :  they  are  rather 
comitants  of  the  audible  and  visible  species,  t 
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te  effects  of  them.  Sixthly,  they  seem  tD  be  of 
•e  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  at  they  affect  only 
■nehjl  rare, and  attenuate  substance,  as  is  the spi- 
nt  of  liring  creatores.  "^ 

Et^tenmenti  in  contort  touching  Uu  cmtMsion  of  im- 

mmteriate  virtues  from  the  mindt  and  tpiriis  of 

men,  either  by  affection*,  or  hy  imaginationt,  or 

by  other  impressions. 

.  939.   It  it  mentioned  in   some  stories,  that 

what  children  have  been  exposed,  or  taken  away 

jomig  from  their  parents;  and  that  afterwards 

tfaej  hare  approached  to  their  parents*  presence, 

tiw  parents,  though  they  have  not  known  them, 

had  a  secret  joy  or  other  alteration  there- 


940.  There  was  an  Egyptian  soothsayer,  that 
1  made  Antonius  believe,  that  his  genius,  which 
/  otherwise,  was  brave  and  confident,  was,  in  the 
I  pweence  of  Octavianus  Caesar,  poor  and  coward- 
1   ly^  and  therefore,  he  advised  him  to  absent  him- 

•slf  as  much  as  he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him. 
This  soothsayer  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by 
Glaopatra,  to  make  him  live  in  Egypt,  and  other 
lanote  places  from  Rome.  Howsoever,  the  con- 
esh  of  a  predominant  or  mastering  spirit  of  one 
Bum  over  another,  is  ancient,  and  received  still, 
•ven  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  some  men  that 
aiaef  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  do  incline  the 
eooipany  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad  and  ill- 
disposed  ;  and  contrariwise,  that  others  that  are 
of  «  jovial  nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be 
Msny  and  cheerfoL  And  again,  that  some  men 
an  Incky  to  be  kept  company  with  and  employed ; 
sad  others  unlucky.  Certainly,  it  is  agreeable 
to  mson,  that  there  are  at  the  least  some  light 
sfKoons  from  spirit  to  spirit,  when  men  are  in 
pnsence  one  with  another,  as  well  as  from  body 
to  body. 

949.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  old  men  who 
have  loved  young  company,  and  been  conversant 
eootinually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life ; 
Ihsir  spirits,  as  it  seemetb,  being  recreated  by 
sash  company.  Such  were  the  ancient  sophists 
and  rhetoricians ;  which  ever  had  young  auditors 
sad  disciples ;  as  Georgias,  Protagoras,  Isocrates, 
ltfl«f  who  lived  till  they  were  a  hnndred  years 
old.  And  so  likewise  did  many  of  the  grammarians 
and  school-masters ;  such  as  was  Orbilius,  &c. 
fy*  943*  A«4acity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bu- 
siness, so  gieait  effects,  as  a  man  may  reasonably 
doubt,  that  besides  the  very  daring,  and  eamest- 
assSfSnd  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should 
be  some  secret  biodingi  and  stooping  of  other 
men's  spirits  to  such  persons. 

944.  The  affections,  no  doubt,  do  make  the 
spirits  more  powerful  and  active ;  and  especially 
those  affections  which  draw  the  spirits  into  the 
eyes:  which  are  two;  love,  and  envy,  which  is 
oiled  occulos  malus.    Asfor  love,  the  Platonists, 
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some  of  them,  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  spirit 
of  the  lover  doth  pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  per- 
son loved ;  which  causeth  the  desire  of  return  into 
the  body  whence  it  was  emitted ;  whereupon  fol- 
loweth  that  appetite  of  contact  and  conjunction 
which  is  in  lovers.  And  this  is  observed  like- 
wise, that  the  aspects  which  procure  love,  are  not 
gazings,  but  sudden  glances  and  dartings  of  the 
eye,  as  for  envy,  that  emitteth  some  malign  and 
poisonons  spirit,  which  taketh  hold  of  the  spirit 
of  another :  and  is  likewise  of  greatest  force  when 
the  cast  of  the  eye  is  obU<iue.  It  hath  been  noted 
also,  that  it  is  most  dangerous  when  an  envious 
eye  is  cast  upon  persons  in  glory,  and  triumph, 
and  joy.  The  reason  whereof  iir,  for  that  at  such 
times  the  spirits  come  forth  most  into  the  outward 
parts,  and  so  meet  the  percussion  of  the  envious 
eye  more  at  hand :  and  therefore  it  hath  been 
noted,  that  aAer  great  triumph's,  men  have  been 
ill-disposed  for  some  days  following.  We  see 
the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient,  for  both  ef- 
fects ;  of  procuring  love ;  and  sickness  caused  by 
envy :  and  fascination  is  ever  by  the  eye.  But 
yet  if  there  be  any  such  infection  from  spirit  to 
spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  worketh  by 
presence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone  :  yet  most  for- 
cibly by  the  eye. 

945.  Fear  and  shame  are  likewise  infective ; 
for  we  see  that  the  starting  of  one  will  make  an- 
other ready  to  start :  and  when  one  man  is  out  of 
countenance  in  a  company,  others  do  likewise 
blush  in  his  behalf. 

Now  we  will  speak  of  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  other  bodies,  and  of  the  means  to  exalt  and 
strengthen  it.  Imagination,  in  this  place,  1  under- 
stand to  be,  the  representation  of  an  individual 
thought  Imagination  is  of  three  kinds :  the  first 
joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come :  the 
second  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  is  past: 
and  the  third  is  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they 
were  present :  for  1  comprehend  in  this,  imagina- 
tions feigned,  and  at  pleasure,  as  if  one  should 
imagine  such  a  man  to  be  in  the  vestments  of  a 
pope,  or  to  have  wings.  I  single  out,  for  this 
time,  that  which  is  with  faith  or  belief  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  The  inquisition  of  this  subject 
in  our  way,  which  is  by  induction,  is  wonderful 
hard :  for  tiie  things  that  are  reported  are  full  of 
fables ;  and  new  experiments  can  hardly  be  made, 
but  with  extreme  caution,  lor  the  reason  which 
we  will  hereafter  declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
first  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant,  including 
likewise  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb;  the 
second  is,  the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as 
plants,  wood,  stone,  metal,  &e. ;  the  third  is,  the 
power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  and  living 
creatures:  and  with  this  last  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  con- 
stantly and  strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing 
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shall  b«,  as  that  suoh  an  one  wjpl  lore  him,  or 
that  suoh  an  one  will  grant  him  his  request,  or 
such  an  one  shall  recover  a  sickness,  or  the  like, 
it  doth  help  any  thbg  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing 
itself.  And  here  again  we  must  warily  distin- 
guish ;  for  it  is  not  meant,  as  hath  been  partly  said 
before,  that  it  should  help  by  making  a  man  more 
stout,  or  more  industrious,  in  which  kind  a  con- 
stant belief  doth  much,  but  merely  by  a  secret 
operation,  or  binding,  or  changing  the  spirit  of 
another :  and  in  this  it  is  hard,  as  we  began  to 
say,  to  make  any  new  experiment;  for  I  cannot 
command  myself  to  believe  what  I  will,  and  so  no 
trial  can  be  made.  Nay,  it  is  worse ;  for  what- 
soever a  man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  fear, 
must  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any 
power  at  all ;  for  a  man  representeth  that  oftener 
that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by  an- 
other, in  whom  he  may  create  belief,  and  not  by 
himself;  until  himself  have  found  by  experience, 
that  imagination  doth  prevail;  for  then  experi- 
ence worketh  in  himself  belief;  if  the  belief  that 
such  a  thing  shall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief 
that  his  imagination  may  procure  it. 

94G.  For  example :  I  related  one  time  to  a  man 
that  was  curious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things, 
that  I  saw  a  kind  of  juggler,  that  had  a  pair  of 
cards,  and  would  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought. 
This  pretended  learned  man  told  me,  it  was  a  mis- 
taking in  me ;  «>  for,"  said  he,  «*  it  was  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  man's  thought,  for  that  is  pro- 
per to  God,  but  it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought 
upon  him,  and  binding  his  imagination  by  a 
stronger,  that  he  could  think  no  oifier  card/' 
And  thereupon  he  asked  me  a  question  or  two, 
which  T  thought  he  did  but  cunningly,  knowing 
before  what  used  to  be  the  feats  of  the  juggler. 
'« Sir,"  said  he,  '*  do  you  remember  whether  he 
told  the  card  the  man  thought,  himself,  or  bade 
another  to  tell  it  t"  I  answered,  as  was  true,  that 
he  bade  another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he  said, 
**  So  I  thought :  for,*'  said  he, ''  himself  could  not 
have  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination;  but  by 
telling  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the 
juggler  was  some  strange  man,  and  could  do 
strange  things,  that  other  man  caught  a  strong 
imagination."  I  hearkened  unto  him,  thinking 
for  a  vanity  he  spoke  prettily.  Then  he  asked  me 
another  question :  saith  he, ''  Do  you  remember, 
whether  he  bade  the  man  think  the  card  first,  and 
afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what 
he  should  tliink ;  or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first 
in  th^  man's  ear  that  should  tell  the  card,  telling 
that  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card,  and 
aHer  bade  the  man  think  a  card  1"  I  told  him,  as 
was  true ;  that  he  did  first  whisper  tlie  man  in  the 
ear,  that  such  a  man  Should  think  suoh  a  card  : 
upon  this  the  learned  man  did  much  exult  and 
please  himself,  saying;  >«  Lo,  you  may  see  that 
nay  opinion  is  right;  for  if  the  man  had  thought 


first,  his  thought  had  been  fixed ;  but  ib§^  ojtber 
imagining  first,  bound  his  thought."  Wbtcfay 
thougHTt  did*  somewhat  sink  with  me,  yet  I  made 
it  lighter  than  I  thought,  and  said,  I  thought  fi 
was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two 
servants :  though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so  to* 
think,  for  they  were  both  my  father's  servants,  and 
he  had  never  played  in  the  house  before.  The  jug- 
gler also  did  cause  a  garter,  to  be  held  up,  and  took 
upon  him  to  know,  that  such  a  one  should  point 
in  such  a  place  of  the  garter,  as  it '  should  be 
near  so  many  inches  to  the  longer  end,  and  to 
many  to  the  shorter ;  and  still  he  did  it,  by  fint 
telling  the  imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  actor 
think. 

Having  told  this  relation,  not  for  the  weighl 
thereof,  but  because  it  doth  handsomely  open  the 
nature  of  the  question,  I  return  to  that  I  said,  that 
experiments  of  imagination  must  be  practised  by 
otliers,  and  not  by  a  man's  self.  For  there  bei 
three  means  to  fortify  belief:  the  first  is  expeii-l 
ence ;  the  second  is  reason ;  and  the  third  is  ae-j 
thority :  and  that  of  these  which  is  far  the  mo8t( 
potent,  is  authority ;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  es-) 
perience  will  stagger. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  belief  fai 
an  art,  and  belief  in  a  man.  And  for  things  ef 
belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercise  them  by  hia«* 
self;  but  for  belief  in  a  man,  it  must  be  by  an- 
other. Therefore  if  a  man  believe  in  astrology, 
and  find  a  figure  prosperous,  or  believe  in  natonl 
magic,  and  that  a  ring  with  such  a  stone,  or  soell^ 
a  piece  of  a  living  creature  carried,  will  do  goody 
it  may  help  his  imagination  :  but  the  belief  in  % 
man  is  far  the  most  active.  But  howsoever,  all 
authority  must  be  out  of  a  roan's  self,  turned,  m 
was  said,  either  upon  an  art,  or  upon  a  roan:  and 
where  authority  is  from  one  man  to  another,  ihent 
the  second  roust  be  ignorant,  and  not  learned,  or 
full  of  thoughts ;  and  such  are,  for  the  roost  pait, 
all  witches  and  superstitious  persons,  whose  be- 
liefs, tied  to  their  teachers  and  traditions,  are  ne 
whit  controlled  either  by  reason  or  experience; 
and  upon  the  same  reason,  in  magic,  they  use  fiw 
the  most  part  boys  and  young  people,  whose  spi- 
rits easiliest  take  belief  and  imagination. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  there  be  thien 
ways :  the  authority  whence  the  belief  is  de- 
rived ;  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  inu^ 
gination  :  and  means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it. 

948.  For  the  authority,  we  have  already  .••' 
spoken :  as  for  the  second,  namely,  the  means  to 
quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination ;  we  see 
what  hath  been  used  in  magic,  if  there  be  in  thoea 
practices  any  thing  that  is  purely  natural,  as  vest* 
ments,  characters,  words,  seals;  some  parts  of 
plants,  or  living  creatures :  stones,  choice  of  tiie 
hour,  gestures  and  motions;  also  incenses  and 
odours,  choice  of  society,  which  increaseth  ima- 
gination;  diets  and  preparations  for  some  thnO' 
before.  And  for  words,  there  have  been  ever  needs 
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et^Mr  barbarous  words,  ofno  sense,  lest  the j  should 
ditCaib  the  imagination,  or  wordsof  similitade,  that 
maj  second  and  feed  the  imagination ;  and  this 
waserer  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  charms 
»af  latter  times.  There  are  used  also  Scripture 
woids ;  for  that  the  belief  that  religions  texts  and 
woids  have  power,  may  strengthen  the  imagina- 
tioii.  And  for  the  same  reason,  Hebrew  words, 
wUch  amongst  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue,  and 
the  words  more  mystical,  are  often  used. 

f49.  For  the  refreshing  of  the  imagination, 
which  was  the  third  means  of  exalting  it,  we 
see  the  practices  of  magic,  as  in  images  of  wax, 
and  the  like,  that  should  melt  by  little  and  little ; 
or  some  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that  should 
potrefy  by  little  and  little ;  or  the  like ;  for  so  oft 
at  the  imaginant  doth  think  of  those  things,  so  oft 
doth  ho  represent  to  his  imagination  the  effect  of 
that  he  desireth. 

950.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is 
Ion  credible  that  it  should  be  so  incorporeal,  and 
inimateriate  a  virtue,  as  to  work  at  great  distances, 
or  throogfa  all  mediums,  or  upon  all  bodies :  but 
that  the  distance  must  be  competent,  the  medium 
■ot  adverse,  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate. 
TiMnfore  if  there  be  any  operation  upon  bodies 
ia  absence  by  nature,  it  is  like  to  be  conveyed 
from  man  to  man,  as  fame  is ;  as  if  a  witch,  by 
hnagination,  should  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be 
Bslarally;  but  by  working  upon  the  spirit  of 
SS9M  that  cometh  to  the  witch;  and  from  that 
pntf  upon  the  imagination  of  another ;  and  so 
npoD  another;  till  it  come  to  one  that  hath  resort 
to  te  psrty  intended ;  and  so  by  him  to  the  party 
iotended  himself.  And  although  they  speak, 
that  it  sufficeth  to  take  a  point,  or  a  piece  of  the 
gsnnent,  or  the  name  of  the  party,  or  the  like ;  yet 
there  is  less  credit  to  be  given  to  those  things, 
exoept  it  be  by  working  of  evil  spirits. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demon- 
slnla  the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies, 
Sie  few  or  none :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft 
am  no  clear  proofs;  for  that  they  may  be  by 
a  tacit  operation  of  malign  spirits:  wo  shall 
tlwiefore  be  forced,  in  this  inquiry,  to  resort  to 
new  experiments;  wherein  we  can  give  only  di- 
leotions  of  trials,  and  not  any  positive  experi- 
msats.  And  if  any  man  think  that  we  ought  to 
hare  stayed  till  we  had  made  experiment  of  some 
of  them  ourselves,  as  we  do  commonly  in  other 
titles,  the  truth  is,  that  these  effects  of  imagina- 
tion upon  other  bodies  have  so  little  credit  with 
as,  as  we  shall  try  them  at  leisure:'  but  in  the 
noan  time  we  will  lead  othere  the  way. 

951.  When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  you 
work,  have  a  precedent  opinion  of  you  that  you 
can  do  strange  things ;  or  that  you  are  a  man  of 
ait,  as  they  call  it^  for  else  the  simple  affirmation 
to  another,  that  this  or  tliat  shall  be,  can  work 
bat  a  weak  impression  in  his  imagination. 


953.  It  were  good,  because  you  cannot  discern 
fully  of  the  strength  of  imagination  in  one  man 
more  than  another,  that  you  did  use  the  imagina- 
tion of  more  than  one,  that  so  you  may  light  upon 
a  strong  one.  As  if  a  physician  should  tell  three 
or  four  of  his  patient's  servants,  that  their  master 
shall  surely  recover. 

953.  The  imagination  of  one  that  you  shall  use, 
such  is  the  variety  of  men's  minds,  cannot  be  al- 
ways alike  constant  and  strong;  and  if  the  suc- 
cess follow  not  speedily,  it  will  faint  and  lose 
strength.  To  remedy  this,  you  must  pretend  to 
him,  whose  imagination  you  use,  several  degrees 
of  means,  by  which  to  operate :  as  to  prescribe 
him  that  every  three  days,  if  he  find  not  the  suo- 
cess  apparent,  he  do  use  another  root,  or  part  of  a 
beast,  or  ring,  &c.,  as  being  of  more  foree :  and  if 
that  fail,  another ;  and  if  that,  another,  till  seven 
times.  Also  you  must  prescribe  a  good  large 
time  for  the  effect  you  promise ;  as  if  you  should 
tell  a  servant  of  a  sick  man  that  his  master  shall  - 
recover,  but  it  will  be  fourteen  days  ere  he  findeth 
it  apparently,  &c.  All  this  to  entertain  the  ima- 
gination, that  it  waver  less. 

954.  It  is  certain,  that  potions,  or  things  taken 
into  the  body;  incenses  and  perfumes  taken  at 
the  nostrils;  and  ointments  of  some  parts,  do 
naturally  work  upon  the  imagination  of  him 
that  taketh  them.  And  therefore  it  must  needs 
greatly  co-operate  with  the  imagination  of  him 
whom  you  use,  if  you  prescribe  him,  before  he 
do  use  the  receipt  for  the  work  which  he  desireth, 
that  he  do  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor ; 
or  burn  such  an  incense ;  or  anoint  his  temples, 
or  the  soles  of  his  feet,  with  such  an  ointment  or 
oil :  and  you  must  choose,  for  the  composition  of 
such  pill,  perfume,  or  ointment,  such  ingredients 
as  do  make  the  spirits  a  little  more  gross  or  muddy ; 
whereby  the  imagination  will  fix  the  better. 

955.  The  body  passive,  and  to  be  wrought 
upon,  I  mean  not  of  the  imaginant,  is  bettor 
wrought  upon,  as  hath  been  partly  touched,  at 
some  times  than  at  others :  as  if  you  should  pre- 
scribe a  servant  about  a  sick  pcnon,  whom  you 
have  possessed  that  his  master  shall  recover, 
when  his  master  is  fast  asleep,  to  use  such  a  root, 
or  such  a  root.  For  imagination  is  Uko  to  work 
better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  men  awake ;  as 
we  shall  show  when  we  handle  dreams. 

956.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  images 
visible  work  better  than  other  conceits :  as  if  you 
would  remember  the  word  philosophy,  you  shall 
more  surely  do  it,  by  imagining,  that  such  a  man, 
for  men  arc  best  places,  is  reading  upon  Aristotle's 
Physics ;  than  if  you  should  imaj^inc  him  to  say, 
"  ril  go  study  philosophy."  And  thereforft  this 
observation  would  be  translated  to  the  subject  wo 
now  speak  of:  for  tho  more  lustrous  the  imagina- 
tion is,  it  filleth  and  fixeth  the  better.  And  there- 
fore I  conceive^  that  you  shall,  in  thj^t  experiment 
whereof  we  spake  before,  of  binding  of  thoughts. 
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1688  fail,  if  you  tell  one  that  such  an  one  shall 
name  one  of  twenty  men«  than  if  it  were  one  of 
twenty  cards.  The  experiment  of  binding  of 
thoughts  would  be  diTeraified  and  tried  to  the 
fall :  and  yon  are  to  note,  whether  it  hit  for  the 
most  part,  though  not  always. 

957.  It  is  good  to  consider,  upon  what  things 
imagination  hath  most  force :  and  the  rule,  as  I 
conceive,  is,  that  it  haUi  most  force  upon  things 
that  have  the  lightest  and  easiest  motions.  And 
therefore  above  all,  upon  the  spirits  of  men :  and 
in  them,  upon  such  affections  as  move  lightest ; 
as  upon  procuring  of  love ;  binding  of  lust,  which 
is  ever  with  imagination;  upon  men  in  fear;  or 
men  in  irresolution ;  and  the  like.  Whatsoever  is 
of  this  kind  would  be  throughly  inquired.  Trials 
likewise  would  be  made  upon  plants,  and  that 
diligently :  as  if  you  should  tell  a  man,  that  such 
a  tree  would  die  this  year;  and  will  him  at  these 
and  these  times  to  go  unto  it,  to  see  how  it 
thriveth.  As  for  inanimate  things,  it  is  true  that 
the  motions  of  shuffling  of  cards,  or  casting  of 
dice,  are  very  light  motions:  and  there  is  a 
folly  very  usual,  that  gamesters  imagine,  that 
some  that  stand  by  them  bring  them  ill  luck 
There  would  be  trial  also  made,  of  holding  a  ring 
by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  and  telling  him  that  hold<* 
eih  it,  before,  that  it  shall  strike  so  many  times 
against  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more;  or 
of  holding  a  key  between  two  men's  fingers, 
without  a  charm ;  and  to  tell  those  that  hold  it, 
that  at  such  a  name  it  shall  go  off  their  fingers ; 
for  these  two  are  extreme  light  motions.  And 
howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  these  things,  yet 
80  much  I  conceive  to  be  true ;  that  strong  ima- 
gination hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  or 
that  have  been  living,  than  things  merely  inani- 
mate: and  mere  force  likewise  upon  light  and 
subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous. 

958.  It  is  an  usual  observation,  that  if  the 
body  of  one  murdered  be  brought  before  the  mur- 
derer, the  wounds  will  bleed  afresh.  Some  do 
affirm,  that  the  dead  body,  upon  the  presence  of 
the  murderer,  hath  opened  the  eyes;  and  that 
there  have  been  such  like  motions,  as  well  where 
the  parties  murdered  have  been  strangled  or 
drowned,  as  where  they  have  been  killed  by 
wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this  participateth  of  a 
miracle,  by  God's  just  judgment,  who  usually 
bringeth  murders  to  light :  but  if  it  be  natural,  it 
must  be  referred  to  imagination. 

959.  The  tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of 
marriage,  to  make  men  impotent  towards  their 
Wives,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  touched,  is 
so  frequent  in  Zant  and  Grascony,  if  it  be  natural, 
must  be  referred  to  the  imagination  of  him  that 
tieth  the  point.  I  conceive  it  to  have  the  less 
affinity  with  witchcraft,  because  not  peculiar  per- 
sons only,  such  as  witches  are,  but  anybody  may 
doit- 


ExptrimentM  in  eonaort  touching  the  tecrtt  virtue 
oftympaihti  and  antipathy, 

960.  There  be  many  things  that  work  npmi 
the  spirits  of  man  by  secret  sympathy  and  anti-  4 
pathy :  the  virtues  of  precious  stones  worn,  hvn 
been  anciently  and  generally  received,  and  oih 
riously  assigned  to  work  several  effects.  80 
much  is  true:  that  stones  have  in  them  fins 
spirits,  as  appeareth  by  their  splendonr;  and 
therefore  they  may  work  by  consent  upon  -tiie. 
spirits  of  men,  to  comfort  and  exhilarate  tfaeim 
Those  that  are  the  best,  for  that  effect,  are  tha 
diamond,  the  emerald,  tlie  jacinth  oriental,  and 
the  gold  stone,  which  is  the  yellow  topaz.  Aa 
for  their  particular  properties,  there  is  no  credit 
to  be  given,  to  them.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
light,  above  all  things,  excelleth  in  comforting 
the  spirits  of  men :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
light  varied  doth  the  same  effect,  with  more 
novelty.  And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
precious  stones  comfort.  And  therefore  it  were 
good  to  have  tincted  lanterns,  or  tincted  screen* 
of  glass  coloured  into  grreen,  blue,  carnation^ 
crimson,  purple,  &c.,  and  to  use  them  with 
candles  in  the  night.  So  likewise  to  have  rouod 
glasses,  not  only  of  glass  coloured  through,  bol 
with  colours  laid  between  crystals,  with  handles 
to  hold  in  one's  hand.  Prisms  are  also  eomforl* 
able  things.  They  have  of  Paris-work,  lookii^ 
glasses,  bordered  with  broad  borders  of  sinul 
crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  stones,  of 
all  colours,  that  are  most  glorious  and  plea> 
sant  to  behold;  especially  in  the  night.  Thtf 
pictures  of  Indian  feathers  are  likewise  comfort^ 
able  and  pleasant  to  behold.  So  also  fair  and 
clear  pools  do  greatly  comfort  the  eyes  and  spinfBy 
especially  when  the  sun  is  not  glaring,  but  otn* 
cast ;  or  when  the  moon  shineth. 

9G1.  There  be  divere  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to 
comfort  the  spirits ;  and  they  be  of  three  inten* 
tions;  refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient* 
For  refrigerant,  I  wish  them  to  be  of  pearl,  or  of 
coral,  as  is  used ;  and  it  hath  been  noted  thai 
coral,  if  the  party  that  weareth  it  be  indisposedy 
will  wax  pale ;  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  becaoai 
otherwise  distemper  of  heat  will  make  coral  loM 
colour.  I  commend  also  beads,  or  little  plates  of 
lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of  nitre,  either  alone,  or 
with  some  cordial  mixture. 

962.  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take 
such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without 
manifest  cold.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  is 
full  of  astriction,  but  yet  is  unctuous,  and  not 
cold ;  and  is  conceived  to  impinguate  those  that 
wear  such  beads;  I  commend  also  beads  of  harte- 
horn  and  ivory;  which  are  of  the  like  nature; 
also  orange  beads;  also  beads  of  lignum  aloes, 
macerated  first  in  roso-water,  sffid  dried. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  beads,  or  pieces 
of  the  roots  of  carduus  benedictus  also;  of  the 
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tof  piony  tlie  male;  and  of  orrice;  and  of 
etiamiis  aromaticas ;  and  of  nie. 
.  964.  The  cramp,  no  doabt,  cometh  of  contrac- 
tion of  sinews;  which  is  manifest,  in  that  it 
ooneth  either  by  cold  or  dryness ;  as  a(\er  con- 
•omptions,  and  long  agues ;  for  cold  and  dryness 
do»  both  of  them,  contract  and  corragate.  We  see 
abo,  that  chafing  a  little  aboye  the  place  in  pain, 
aaaeth  the  cramp ;  which  is  wrought  by  the  dila- 
tation of  the  contracted  sinews  by  heat.  There 
are  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp,  two 
things;  the  one  rings  of  sea-horse  teeth  worn 
lyonthe  fingers;  the  other  bands  of  green  peri- 
winkle, the  herb,  tied  about  the  calf  of  the  lag, 
ar  the  tiiigh,  &c.,  where  the  cramp  useth  to  come. 
I  do  find  this  the  more  strange,  because  neither 
of  these  haye  any  relaxing  virtue,  but  rather  the 
aantnry.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  their  working 
aa  father  upon  the  spirits,  within  the  nerves,  to 
■ake  them  strive  less,  than  upon  the  bodily  sub- 
■laBee  of  the  nerves. 

965.  I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other 
kinds  of  bracelets,  for  comforting  the  heart  and 
apirita :  the  one  of  the  trochisk  of  vipers,  made 
into  little  pieces  of  beads;  for  since  they  do 
giaat  good  inwards,  especially  for  pestilent  agues, 
iiia  like  they  will  be  effectual  outwards;  where 
thay  may  be  applied  in  greater  quantity.  There 
woald  be  trochisk  likewise  made  of  snakes; 
wkoae  flesh  dried,  is  thought  to  have  a  very 
opaning  and  cordial  virtue.  The  other  is,  of 
baada  made  of  the  scarlet  powder,  which  they 
aall  kermea;  which  is  the  princifwl  ingredient 
in  their  cordial  confection  alkermes:  the  beads 
would  be  made  up  with  ambergrease,  and  some 
pomander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received,  and  confirmed 
by  divera  trials,  that  the  root  of  the  male-piony 
diied,  tied  to  the  neck,  doth  help  the  falling  sick- 
aam :  and  likewise  the  incubus,  which  we  call 
the  mare.  The  cause  of  both  these  diseases,  and 
aapecially  of  the  epilepsy  from  the  stomach,  b 
the  groasnesa  of  the  vapours  which  rise  and  enter 
into  the  cells  of  the  brain:  and  therefore  the 
working  is  by  extreme  and  subtile  attenuation; 
which  that  simple  hath.  I  judge  the  like  to  be  in 
eaatoream,  musk,  rue-seed,  agnus  oastus  seed,  &c. 

967.  There  is  a  stone  which  they  call  the 
blood-atone,  which  worn  is  thought  to  be  good 
fiir  them  that  bleed  at  the  nose :  which,  no  doubt, 
ia  by  aatriction  and  cooling  of  the  spirits.  Query  ^ 
if  the  stone  taken  out  of  the  toad's  head  be  not  of 
the  like  virtue;  for  the  toad  loveth  shade  and 
ooolness. 

968.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment 
of  the  horae-tooth  ring,  and  the  garland  of  peri- 
winkle,  how  that  those  things  which  assuage  the 
atrife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  contrary  to 
the  intention  desired :  for  in  the  curing  of  the 
damp,  the  intention  is  to  relax  the  sinews;  but 
the  contraction  of  the  spirits,  thai  they  strive  lesa. 


is  the  best  help :  so  to  procure  easy  travails  of 
women,  the  intention  is  to  bring  down  the  child ; 
but  the  best  help  is,  to  stay  the  coming  down  too 
fast :  whereunto,  they  say,  the  toad-stone  like- 
wise helpeth.  So  in  pestilent  fevers,  the  inten- 
tion is  to  expel  the  infection  by  sweat  and  evsk 
poration :  but  the  best  means  to  do  it  is  by  nitre 
diascordium,  and  other  cool  things,  which  do  for  a 
time  arrest  the  expulsion,  till  nature  can  do  it 
more  quietly.  For  as  one  saith  prettily ;  *«  In  the 
quenching  of  the  flame  of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature 
is  like  people  that  come  to  quench  the  fire  of  a 
house ;  which  are  so  busy,  as  one  of  them  letteth 
another.*'  Surely  it  is  an  excellent  axiom,  and 
of  manifold  use,  that  whatsoever  appeaseth  the 
contention  of  the  spirits,  furthereth  their  action. 

969.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend 
the  wearing  of  the  spoil  of  a  snake,  for  preserving 
of  health.  I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit ;  for  that  the 
snake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth,  by  casting 
her  spoil.  They  might  as  well  take  the  beak  of 
an  eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hart's  horn,  because  those 
renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  for  Peri- 
cles the  Athenian  used  it,  and  it  is  yet  in  use,  to 
wear  little  bladders  of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of 
arsenic,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague :  not, 
as  they  conceive,  for  any  comfort  they  yield  to 
the  spirits,  but  for  that  being  poisons  themselves, 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirits. 

971.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  96,  and  97, 
touching  the  several  sympathies  and  antipathies 
for  medicinal  use. 

973.  It  is  said,  that  the  guts  or  skin  of  a  wolf, 
being  applied  to  the  belly,  do  cure  the  colic.  It 
is  true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edacity 
and  digestion ;  and  so  it  may  be  the  parts  of  him 
comfort  the  bowels. 

973.  We  see  scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep 
birds  from  com  and  fruit;  it  is  reported  by  some, 
that  the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged 
up  in  a  dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin; 
such  as  are  weasels,  pole-cats,  and  the  like.  It 
may  be  the  head  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much ;  for 
those  vermin  with  us,  know  dogs  better  than 
wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  some  creatures,  when  their 
heads  are  roasted,  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to 
strengthen  the  memory :  as  the  brains  of  hares, 
brains  of  hens,  brains  of  deers,  &c.  And  it  seemeth 
to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures 
that  are  fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  use,  is  reported 
to  be  made  of  the  fat  of  children  digged  out  of  their 
graves;  of  the  juices  of  smallage,  wolf-bane,  and 
cinque-foil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat. 
But  I  suppose,  tihat  the  soporiferous  medicines  are 
likest  to  do  it ;  which  are  henbane,  hemlock 
mandrake,  moonshade,  tobacco,  opium,  saffron, 
poplar  leaves,  &c. 

976.  It  ia  reported  by  some,  that  the  affectiona 
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of  beasts  when  they  are  ia  strength  do  add  some 
▼irtue  onto  inanimate  things;  as  that  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  devoured  by  a  wolf,  moveth  itching;  that 
m  stone  bitten  by  a  dog  iq  anger,  being  thrown  at 
him,  drunk  in  powder,  provoketh  choler. 

977.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  diet  of 
women  with  child  doth  work  much  upon  the  in- 
fant; as  if  the  mother  eat  quinces  much,  and  co- 
riander-seed, the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  repress 
and  stay  vapours  that  ascend  to  the  brain,  it  will 
make  the  child  ingenious;  and  on  the  contrary 
side,  if  the  mother  eat  much  onions  or  beans,  or 
such  vaporous  food;  or  drink  wine  or  strong 
drink  immoderately ;  or  fast  much ;  or  be  given  to 
much  musing;  all  which  send  or  draw  vapours  to 
the  head  :  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  luna- 
tic, or  of  imperfect  memory :  and  I  make  the  same 
judgment  of  tobacco  often  taken  by  the  mother. 

978.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  report,  that 
the  heart  of  an  ape,  worn  near  the  heart,  comfort^ 
eth  the  heart,  and  increaseth  audaci^.  It  is  true 
that  the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beasU  And  that 
the  same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape,  applied  to  the 
neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit;  and  is  good  for 
the  falling  sickness :  the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast, 
and  hath  a  dry  brain:  which  may  be  some  cause 
of  attenuation  of  vapours  in  the  head.  Yet  it 
is  said  to  move  dreams  also.  It  may  be  the 
heart  of  man  would  do  more,  but  that  it  is  more 
against  men's  minds  to  use  it;  except  it  be  in 
such  as  wear  the  relics  of  saints. 

979.  The  flesh  of  a  hedge-hog,  dressed  and  eaten, 
b  said  to  be  a  great  drier :  it  is  true  that  the  juice 

,  of  a  hedge-hog  must  needs  be  harsh  and  dry,  be- 
cause itputteth  forth  so  many  prickles:  for  plants 
also  that  are  full  of  prickles  are  generally  dry ;  as 
briers,  thorns,  berberries :  and  therefore  the  ashes 
of  a  hedge-hog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desiccative 
of  fistulas. 

980.  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stanching  of 
blood ;  which,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mix- 
ture of  balms  that  are  glutinous;  so  it  may  also 
partake  of  a  secret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood 
draweth  man's  flesh.  And  it  is  approved  that 
the  moss  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a  dead 
man  unburied,  will  stanch  blood  potently :  and 
so  do  the  dregs,  or  powder  of  blood,  severed  from 
the  water,  and  dried. 

981.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  make  white 
swallows,  by  anointing  of  the  eggs  with  oil. 
Which  efl^ect  may  be  produced,  by  the  stopping 
of  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  making  the  juice 
thatputteth  forth  the  feathers  afterwards  more 
penurious.  And  it  may  be,  the  anointing  of  the 
eggs  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  anointing  of  the 
body ;  of  which  vide  the  experiment  93. 

982.  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
blood,  mingled  with  salt-water,  doth  gather  the 
saltness,  and  makeih  the  water  sweeter.  This 
may  be  by  adhesion ;  as  in  the  sixth  experiment 
of  clarification :  it  may  be  also,  that  blood,  and 


the  white  of  an  tgg,  which  is  the  matter  of  t 
living  creature,  have  some  sympathy  with  salt : 
for  all  life  hath  a  sympathy  with  salt.  We  tee 
th^t  salt  laid  to  a  cut  finger  healeth  it;  so  as  h 
seemeth  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood 
draweth  salt 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the 
sea  air  hath  an  antipathy  with  the  lungs,  if  it 
Cometh  near  the  body,  and  erodeth  them.  Whereof 
the  cause  is  conceived  to  be,  a  quality  it  hath  of 
heating  the  breath  and  spirits,  as  cantharidet 
have  upon  the  watery  parts  of  the  body,  as  nrine 
and  bydropical  water.  And  it  is  a  good  mlo, 
that  whatsoever  hath  an  operation  upon  certain 
kinds  of  matters,  that,  in  man's  body,  worketh 
most  upon  those  parts  wherein  that  kind  of  matter 
aboundeth. 

984.  Generally,  that  which  is  dead,  or  corrap^ 
ed,  or  excemcd,  hath  antipathy  with  the  saoM 
thing  when  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  sound ;  and 
with  those  parts  which  do  excem :  as  a  caicaao 
of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to  man; 
a  carrion  of  a  horse  to  a  horse,  &c. ;  puraleot 
matter  of  wounds,  and  ulcers,  carbuncles,  poeka* 
scabs,  leprosy,  to  sound  flesh,  and  the  excrement 
of  every  species  to  that  creature  that  exeemetk 
them:  but  the  excrements  are  less  pemiciona 
than  the  corruptions. 

985.  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  doga 
know  the  dog-killer;  when,  as  in  times  of  inlbo- 
tion,  some  petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the 
dogs ;  and  that  though  they  have  never  seen  him 
before,  yet  they  will  all  come  forth,  and  bark,  aad 
fly  at  him. 

986.  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  to 
uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  exami- 
nation ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have 
it  firet  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any 
secret  passages  of  sympathy  between  persoaa 
of  near  blood,  as  parents,  children,  broiheriv 
sistere,  nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  lEe. 
There  be  many  reports  in  history,  that  upon  tfia 
death  of  pereons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had 
an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that 
being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  LondoDf 
two  or  three  days  before  my  father's  death,  I  ha^ 
a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divere  English  gentle 
men,  that  my  father's  house  in  the  country  was 
plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  ia 
an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle  or  no  I  cannot 
say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a  sense 
of  their  wives  breeding  children,  by  some  acei> 
dent  in  their  own  body. 

987.  Next  to  those  that  are  near  in  blood,  there 
may  be  the  like  passage,  and  instincts  of  nature 
between  great  friends  and  enemies :  and  some- 
times the  revealing  is  unto  another  person,  and 
not  to  the  party  himself.  I  remember  Philippus 
Commineus,  a  grave  writer,  reportcth,  that  the 
Arohbishop  of  Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate,  said 
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one  day  after  mass  to  Kiii^  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  I 
France : «'  Sir,  your  mortal  enemy  b  dead ;''  what 
time  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  was  slain  at 
the  hattle  of  Granson  ag^ainst  the  Switzers.  Some 
trial  also  would  be  made,  whether  pact  or  agree- 
ment do  any  thing;  as  if  two  friends  should  agree, 
Alt  such  a  day  in  every  week,  they,  being  in  far 
distant  places,  should  pray  one  for  another,  or 
■hould  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for  another*s 
take ;  whether  if  one  of  them  should  break  their 
vow  and  promise,  the  other  should  have  any  feeling 
of  it  in  absence. 

988.  If  there  be  any  force  in  imaginations  and 
affections  of  singular  persons,  it  is  probable  the 
ibrce  is  much  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and 
■fibetions  of  multitudes :  as  if  a  victory  should  be 
won  or  lost  in  remote  parts,  whether  is  there  not 
■ome  sense  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concern- 
etii,  because  of  the  great  joy  or  grief  that  many 
men  are  possessed  with  at  once  1  Pius  Quintns, 
•I  the  very  time  when  that  memorable  victory 
was  won  by  the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  at 
tho  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being  then  hearing 
of  causes  in  consistory,  brake  off  suddenly,  and 
nid  to  those  about  him,  •<  It  is  now  more  time  we 
•honld  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  great  victory 
Iw  liath  granted  us  against  the  Turks  :**  it  is  true, 
that  victory  had  a  sympathy  with  his  spirit;  for 
it  was  merely  his  work  to  conclude  that  league. 
it  may  be  that  revelation  was  divine :  but  what 
rittU  we  say  then  to  a  number  of  examples 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans  1  where  the 
people  being  in  theatres  at  plays,  have  had  news 
of  viotories  and  overthrows,  some  few  days  before 
any  messenger  could  come. 

It  is  true,  that  that  may  hold  in  these  things, 
which  is  the  general  root  of  superstition :  namely, 
diat  men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when 
Ihay  miss ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and 
Ibrget  and  pass  over  the  other.  But  touching  di- 
rination,  and  the  misgiving  of  minds,  we  shall 
•peak  more  when  we  handle  in  general  the  na- 
tare  of  minds,  and  souls,  and  spirits. 

989.  We  have  given  formerly  some  rules  of 
Imagination ;  and  touching  the  fortifying  of  the 
tame.  We  have  set  down  also  some  few  in- 
ttaoces  and  directions,  of  the  force  of  imagination 
npon  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  upon  plants,  and  upon 
inanimate  bodies :  wherein  you  must  still  observe, 
diat  your  trials  be  upon  subtle  and  light  motions, 
and  not  the  contrary;  for  you  will  sooner  by  ima- 
gination bind  a  bird  from  singing  than  from  eating 
or  flying:  and  I  leave  it  to  every  man  to  choose 
experiments  which  himself  thinketh  most  commo- 
dious, giving  now  but  a  few  examples  of  every 
of  the  three  kinds. 

990.  Use  some  imaginant,  observing  the  rules 
formerly  prescribed,  for  binding  of  a  bird  from 
tinging,  and  the  like  of  a  dog  from  barking.  T/y 
also  the  imagination  of  some,  whom  you  shall 
accommodate  with  things  to  fortify  it,  in  cocks 


fights,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the 
other  more  cowardly.  It  would  be  tried  also  in 
flying  of  hawks,  or  in  coursing  of  a  deer,  or  hare, 
with  greyhounds :  or  in  horse-races,  and  the  liiie 
comparative  motions ;  for  you  may  sooner  by  ima- 
gination quicken  or  slack  a  motion,  than  raise  or 
cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to  make  a  dog  go  slower, 
than  to  make  him  stand  still,  that  he  may  not  run. 

991.  In  plants  also  you  may  try  the  force  of 
imagination  upon  the  lighter  sort  of  motions :  as 
upon  the  sudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of 
herbs,  or  upon  their  bending  one  way  or  other;  or 
upon  their  dosing  and  opening,  &c. 

992.  For  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the 
force  of  imagination,  upon  staying  the  workingof 
beer  when  the  barm  is  put  in,  or  upon  the  coming 
of  butter  or  cheese,  afler  the  churning,  or  the  ren- 
net be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  everywhere  al- 
leged, for  example  of  secret  proprieties  and  in- 
fluxes, that  the  torpedo  marina,  if  it  be  touched 
with  a  long  stick,  doth  stupefy  the  hand  of  him 
that  toucheth  it.  It  is  one  degree  of  working  at 
distance,  to  work  by  the  continuance  of  a  fit  me- 
dium, as  sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by 
striking  upon  a  bow-string,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow 
be  held  to  the  ear. 

994.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute 
much  to  the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of 
living  creatures,  so  as  they  be  taken  from  them, 
the  creatures  remaining  still  alive :  as  if  the  crea- 
tures still  living  did  infuse  some  immateriate 
virtue  and  vigour  into  the  part  severed.  So 
much  may  be  true ;  that  any  part  taken  from  a 
living  creature  newly  slain,  may  be  of  greater 
force  than  if  it  were  taken  from  the  like  creatare 
dying  of  itself,  because  it  is  fuller  of  spirit. 

995.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  parts  of 
individuals  in  plants  and  living  creatures ;  as  tocnt 
off  a  stock  of  a  tree,  and  to  lay  that  which  you  cut 
off  to  putrefy,  to  see  whether  it  will  decay  the  rest 
of  the  stock :  or  if  you  should  cut  off  part  of  the 
tail  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  lay  it  to  putrefy, 
and  so  see  whether  it  will  fester,  or  keep  from 
healing,  the  part  which  remaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  continue 
love,  if  one  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet,  of  the  hair 
of  the  party  beloved.  But  that  may  be  by  the  ex- 
citing of  Oie  imagination :  and  perhaps  a  glove, 
or  other  like  fovour,  may  as  well  do  it. 

997.  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have 
been  entire,  or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  incredible ;  yet  according  unto  our  faithful 
manner  of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make 
some  little  mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of 
warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat  that  after- 
wards is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common 
experiment;  and  I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  be- 
cause of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  my 
childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers :  after- 
wards, when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being 
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then  at  Paris,  there  grew  mpon  hoth  my  hands  a 
number  of  warts,  at  the  least  an  hundred,  in  a 
month's  space.  The  English  ambassador's  lady, 
who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition,  told  me 
one  day,  she  would  help  me  away  with  my 
warts :  whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the 
skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat 
side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I 
had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  hi  towards  the  sun,  upon 
a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which  was  to  the 
south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks' 
space  all  the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart 
which  I  had  so  long  endured,  for  company.  But 
at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came 
in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short 
time  again;  but  the  going  away  of  that  which 
bad  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me. 
They  say  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts 
with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the 
stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with 
corns  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  I 
would  have  it  also  tried  with  some  parts  of  living 
creatures  that  are  nearest  the  nature  of  excres- 
cences ;  as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the  spurs  of  cocks, 
the  horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I  would  have  it 
tried  hoth  ways;  both  by  rubbing  those  parts 
with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before,  and  by  cutting  off 
some  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it  to  con- 
sume :  to  see  whether  it  will  work  any  effect  to- 
wards the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  joined  with  it. 

998.  It  is  constantly  received  and  avouched, 
that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  maketh 
the  wound,  will  heal  the  wound  itself.  In  this 
experiment,  upon  the  relation  of  men  of  credit, 
though  myself,  as  yet,  am  not  fully  inclined  to 
believe  it,  you  shall  note  the  points  following : 
first,  the  ointment  wherewith  this  is  done  is 
made  of  divers  ingredients ;  whereof  the  strangest 
and  hardest  to  come  by,  are  the  moss  upon  the 
skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and  the  fats  of  a 
boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  act  of  generation. 
These  two  last  I  could  easily  suspect  to  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  starting-hole :  that  if  the  experiment 
proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended  that  the  beasts 
were  not  killed  in  the  due  time ;  for  as  for  the  moss, 
it  is  certain  there  is  great  quantity  of  it  in  Ireland, 
upon  slain  bodies,  laid  on  heaps  unburied.  The 
other  ingredients  are,  the  blood-stone  in  powder, 
and  some  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a 
virtue  to  stanch  blood;  as  also  the  moss  hath. 
And  the  descriptionof  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chymical  dispensatory  of  Crollius. 
Secondly,  the  same  kind  of  ointment  applied  to 
the  hurt  itself  worketh  not  the  effect;  but  only 
applied  to  the  weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like 
well,  they  do  not  observe  the  confecting  of  the 
ointment  under  any  certain  constellation ;  which 
commonly  is  the  excuse  of  magical  medicines 
when  they  fail,  that  they  were  not  made  under  a ' 


'  fit  figure  of  heaven.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  applied 
I  to  the  weapon,  though  the  party  hurt  be  at  great 
distance.  FifUily,  it  seemeth  the  imagination  of 
the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  concur; 
for  it  may  be  dope  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  wounded :  and  thus  much  has  been  triedf 
that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  sake,  hath 
been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  party  hurt,  and  presently  the  party 
hurt  hath  been  in  great  rage  of  pain,  till  tha. 
weapon  was  re-anointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed* 
that  if  you  cannot  get  the  weapon,  yet  if  yoa 
put  an  instrument  of  iron  or  wood,  resembliag 
the  weapon,  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  bleed* 
eth,  the  anointing  of  that  instrument  will  servo 
and  work  the  effect.  This  I  doubt  should  be  a 
device  to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure  in  request 
and  use;  because  many  times  you  cannot  come 
by  the  weapon  itself.  Seventiily,  the  wound 
must  be  at  first  washed  clean  with  white  winei 
or  the  party's  own  water ;  and  then  bound  op 
close  in  fine  linen,  and  no  more  dressing  renewed 
till  it  be  whole.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  mmft 
be  wrapped  up  close,  as  far  as  the  ointment 
goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  wind.  Ninthly,  the 
ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off  from  the  sword  and 
keep  it,  will  serve  again ;  and  rather  increase  in 
virtue  than  diminish.  Tenthly,  it  will  cure  in  fiur 
shorter  time  than  ointments  of  wounds  commonly 
do.  Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast,  as  well  as  a  man* 
which  I  like  best  of  all  the  rest,  because  it  nbr 
jecteth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  secret  properHm. 

999.  I  would  have  men  know,  that  though  I 
reprehend  the  easy  passing  over  the  causes  of 
things,  by  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden 
virtues,  and  proprieties,  for  this  hath  arrested  and 
laid  asleep  all  true  inquiry  and  indications,  yet  I 
do  not  understand,  but  that  in  the  practical  pM 
of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to  experience  and 
probation,  whereunto  indication  cannot  so  fully 
reach :  and  this  not  only  in  specie,  but  in  indivi- 
duo.  So  in  physic;  if  you  will  cure  the  jaan* 
dice,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  medidna 
must  not  be  cooling;  for  that  will  hinder  the  open- 
ing which  the  disease  requireth  :  that  it  must  not  bo 
hot;  for  that  will  exasperate  choler:  that  it  moat 
go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the  obstruction  whidi 
causeth  the  disease,  &c.  But  you  must  receive  from 
experience  that  powder  of  Chamcepytis,  or  the 
like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the  jaundice.  So 
again  a  wise  physician  doth  not  continue  stUl  tiie 
same  medicine  to  a  patient;  but  he  will  vaxy,  if 
the  first  medicine  doth  not  apparently  succeed : 
for  of  those  remedies  that  are  good  for  the  jaundice, 
stone,  agues,  &c.,  that  will  do  good  in  one  body 
which  will  not  do  good  in  another ;  according  to 
the  correspondence  the  medicine  hath  to  the  indi« 
vidual  body. 
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Mi^aiiment  toUtary  iouMng  ihegtneral  tympatky 
of  tnenU  tpiriU* 
1000.  The  delight  which  men  hare  in  popular- 
itf,  fame,  honour,  aubmission,  and  anbjection  of 
oUier  men'a  minda,  willa,  or  afiecUona,  althong^h 
tbeae  thinga  may  be  deaired  for  other  enda,  aeem- 
elb  to  be  a  thing  in  itaelf  without  contemplation 
of  eonaequence,  grratefhl  and  agreeable  to  the  na- 
tnra  of  man.  Thia  thing,  aurely,  ia  not  without 
•ignificatioD,  as  if  all  apirita  and  aoula  of 


men  came  forth  out  of  one  divine  limbua ;  else 
wlTy'alTouTd  men  be  ao  much  affected  with  that 
which  othera  think  or  aay  1  The  beat  temper  of 
minda  deaireth  good  name  and  true  honour :  the 
lighter,  popularity  and  applauae:  the  more  de- 
praved, aubjection  and  tyranny;  aa  ia  seen  in 
great  conquerora  and  troublera  of  the  world  :  and 
yet  more  in  arch-heretica ;  for  the  introduction  of 
new  doctrinea  ia  likewise  an  affectation  of  tyranny 
over  the  underatandinga  and  beliefa  of  men. 
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A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE 

or  nu 
HAPPY  UNION  OP  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

DEDICATID  IN   PRITATK  TO  HIS  MAJESTY.* 


I  DO  not  find  it  Strange,  excellent  king,  that 
when  Heraclitus,  he  that  was  snmamed  the  ob- 
senre,  had  set  forth  a  certain  book,  which  is  not 
now  extant,  many  men  took  it  for  a  discourse  of 
nature,  and  many  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of 
policy.  For  there  is  a  great  affinity  and  consent 
between  the  rules  of  nature,  and  the  true  rules  of 
policy :  the  one  being  nothing  else  but  an  order 
in  the  government  of  the  world :  and  the  other  an 
order  in  the  government  of  an  estate.  And  there- 
fore the  education  and  erudition  of  the  king^s  of 
Persia  was  in  a  science  which  was  termed  by 
a  name  then  of  great  reverence,  but  now  degene- 
rate and  taken  in  the  ill  part.  For  the  Persian 
magic,  which  was  the  secret  literature  of  their 
kings,  was  an  application  of  the  contemplations 
and  observations  of  nature  unto  a  sense  politic ; 
taking  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
branches  and  passages  of  them,  as  an  original  or 
first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a  copy 
and  imitation  for  government. 

After  this  manner  the  foresaid  Instructors  set 
before  their  kings  the  examples  of  the  celestial 
Dodies,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rest,  which 
nave  great  glory  and  veneration,  but  no  rest  or 
intermission :  being  in  a  perpetual  office  of  mo- 
tion, for  the  cherishing,  in  turn  and  in  course,  of 
inferior  bodies:  expressing  likewise  the  true 
manner  of  the  motions  of  government,  which, 
though  they  ought  to  be  swift  and  rapid  in  re- 
spect of  despatch  and  occasions,  yet  are  they  to  be 
constant  and  regular,  without  wavering  or  confu- 
sion. 

So  did  they  represent  unto  them  how  the  hea- 
vens do  not  enrich  themselves  by  the  earth  and 
the  seas,  nor  keep  no  dead  stock,  nor  untouched 
treasures  of  that  they  draw  to  them  from  below ; 
but  whatsoever  moisture  they  do  levy  and  take 
from  both  elements  in  vapours,  they  do  spend  and 
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turn  back  again  in  showers,  only  holding  and 
storing  them  up  for  a  time,  to  the  end  to  isnia  and 
distribute  them  in  season. 

But  chiefly,  they  did  express  and  expound  untD 
them  that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  whereby  all 
things  do  subsist  and  are  preserved :  which  lay 
that  every  thing  in  nature,  although  it  hath  ita 
private  and  particular  affection  and  appetite,  and 
doth  follow  and  pursue  the  same  in  small  mth 
ments,  and  when  it  is  free  and  delivered  from 
more  general  and  common  respects ;  yet,  netep* 
theless,  when  there  is  question  or  case  for  ana- 
taining  of  the  more  general,  they  forsake  their 
own  particularities,  and  attend  and  conspire  to 
uphold  the  public. 

So  we  see  the  iron  in  small  quantity  will  a^ 
cend  and  approach  to  the  loadstone  upon  a  parti- 
cular sympathy :  but  if  it  be  any  quantity  of  mo- 
ment, it  leaveth  its  appetite  of  amity  to  the  load- 
stone, and,  like  a  good  patriot,  falleth  to  the 
earth,  which  is  the  place  and  region  of  maaay 
bodies. 

So  again,  the  water  and  other  like  bodies  do 
fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is,  aa 
was  said,  their  region  or  country ;  and  yet  we  aea 
nothing  more  usual  in  all  water-works  and  en- 
gines, than  that  the  water,  rather  than  to  anffer 
any  distraction  or  disunion  in  nature,  will  ascendy 
forsaking  the  love  to  its  own  region  or  countiyy 
and  applying  itself  to  the  body  next  adjoining. 

But  it  were  too  long  a  digression  to  proceed  to 
more  examples  of  this  kind.  Your  majesty  yoai^ 
self  did  fall  upon  a  passage  of  this  nature  in  your 
gracious  speech  of  thanks  unto  your  council, 
when,  acknowledging  princely  their  vigilaneea 
and  well-deservings,  it  pleased  you  to  note,  that  it 
was  a  success  and  event  above  the  course  of  natoie 
to  have  so  great  change  with  so  great  a  quiet :  foraa* 
much  as  sudden  mutations,  as  well  in  state  as  in 
nature,  are  rarely  without  violence  and  perturba* 
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tion :  80  as  still  I  conclude  there  is,  as  was  said, 
a  eong^ity  between  the  principles  of  nature  and 
policy.  And  lest  that  instance  may  seem  to  op- 
pone  to  this  assertion,  I  may,  even  in  that  particu- 
)ar«  with  your  majesty's  favour,  offer  unto  you  a 
type  or  pattern  in  nature,  muoh  resembling  this 
event  in  your  state ;  namely,  earthquakes,  which 
many  of  them  bring  ever  much  terror  and  wonder, 
Imt  no  actual  hurt;  the  earth  trembling  for  a 
moment,  and  suddenly  stablishing  in  perfect  quiet 
«■  it  was  before. 

This  knowledge,  then,  of  making  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  a  mirror  for  the  government  of 
m  state,  being  a  wisdom  almost  lost,  whereof  the 
leason  I  take  to  be  because  of  the  difficulty  for 
one  man  to  embrace  both  philosophies,  I  have 
ihoQght  good  to  make  some  proof,  as  far  as  my 
weakness  and  the  straits  of  time  will  suffer,  to 
levive  in  the  handling  of  one  particular,  where- 
with now  I  most  humbly  present  your  majesty : 
lor  .surely,  as  hath  been  said,  it  is  a  form  of  dis- 
eoorse  anciently  used  towards  kings;  and  to- 
what  king  should  it  be  more  proper  than  to  a  king 
that  is  studious  to  conjoin  contemplative  virtue 
wad  active  virtue  together  ? 

Tour  majesty  is  the  first  king  that  had  the  ho- 
Bonr  to  be  **  lapis  angularis  ;*'  to  unite  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  of  England  and  Scot- 
land under  one  sovereignty  and  monarchy.  It  doth 
■Bot  appear  by  the  records  and  memoirs  of  any  true 
Mstory,  or  scarcely  by  the  fiction  and  pleasure  of 
any  fabulous  narration  or  tradition,  that  ever,  of  any 
antiquity,  this  island  of  Great  Britain  was  united 
voder  one  king  before  this  day.  And  yet  there  be 
no  mountains  nor  races  of  hills,  there  be  no  seas  or 
great  rivers,  there  is  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  lan- 
•gnage  that  hath  invited  or  provoked  this  ancient  se- 
paration or  divorce.  The  lot  of  Spain  was  to  have 
the  several  kingdoms  of  that  continent,  Portugal 
only  excepted,  to  be  united  in  an  age  not  long 
past ;  and  now  in  our  age  that  of  Portugal  also, 
which  vras  the  last  that  held  out,  to  be  in- 
omporate  with  the  rest.  The  lot  of  France 
luith  been,  much  about  the  same  time,  like- 
wise, to  have  re-annexed  unto  that  erown 
the  several  duchies  and  portions  which  were 
in  former  times  dismembered.  The  lot  of  this 
ialand  is  the  last  reserved  for  your  majesty's 
happy  times,  by  the  special  providence  and  favour 
of  God,  who  hath  brought  your  majesty  to  this 
•liappy  conjunction  with  the  great  consent  of 
hearts,  and  in  the  strength  of  your  years,  and  in 
the  maturity  of  your  experience.  It  resteth  but 
that,  as  I  promised,  I  set  before  your  majesty's 
princely  consideration,  the  grounds  of  nature 
touching  the  union  and  commixture  of  bodies, 
and  the  correspondence  which  they  have  with  the 
grounds  of  policy  in  the  conjunction  of  states  and 
kingdoms. 

First,  therefore^  (hat  position,  *•  Vis  unite  for- 


tier,"  being  one  of  the  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
needeth  not  much  to  be  induced  or  illustrated. 

We  see  the  sun  when  he  entereth,  and  while 
he  continueth  under  the  sign  of  Leo,  causeth 
more  vehement  heats  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer, 
what  time  his  beams  are  nevertheless  more  per- 
pendicular. The  reason  whereof,  in  great  part, 
hath  been  truly  ascribed  to  the  conjunction  and 
corradiation,  in  that  place  of  heaven,  of  the  sun 
with  the  four  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Sirius, 
Canicula,  Cor  Leonis,  and  Cauda  Leonis. 

So  the  moon  likewise,  by  ancient  tradition, 
while  she  is  in  the  same  sign  of  Leo,  is  said  to  be 
at  the  heart,  which  is  not  for  any  affinity  which 
that  place  of  heaven  can  have  with  that  part  of 
man's  body,  but  only  because  the  moon  is  then, 
by  reason  of  the  conjunction  and  nearness  with 
the  stars  aforenamed,  in  greatest  strength  of  in- 
fluence, and  so  worketh  upon  that  part  in  inferior 
bodies,  which  is  most  vital  and  principal. 

So  we  see  waters  and  liquors,  in  small  quan- 
tity, do  easily  putrefy  and  corrupt;  but  in  large 
quantity  subsist  long,  by  reason  of  the  strength 
they  receive  by  union. 

So  in  earthquakes,  the  more  general  do  little 
hurt,  by  reason  of  the  united  weight  which  they 
offer  to  subvert ;  but  narrow  and  particular  earth- 
quakes have  many  times  overturned  whole  towns 
and  cities. 

So  then  this  point  touching  the  force  of  union 
is  evident :  and  therefore  it  is  more  fit  to  speak  of 
the  manner  of  union :  wherein  again  it  will  not 
be  pertinent  to  handle  one  kind  of  union,  which  is 
union  by  victory,  when  one  body  doth  merely 
subdue  another,  and  converteth  the  same  into  its 
own  nature,  extinguishing  and  expulsing  what 
part  soever  of  it  it  cannot  overcome.  As  when 
the  fire  converteth  the  wood  into  fire,  purg- 
ing away  the  smoke  and  the  ashes  as  unapt 
matter  to  inflame :  or  when  the  body  of  a  living 
creature  doth  convert  and  assimilate  food  and 
nourishment,  purging  and  expelling  whatsoever 
it  cannot  convert.  For  these  representations  do 
answer  in  matter  of  policy  to  union  of  countries 
by  conquest,  where  the  conquering  state  doth 
extinguish,  extirpate,  and  expulse  any  part  of  the 
state  conquered,  which  it  findeth  so  contrary  as 
it  cannot  alter  and  convert  it.  And,  therefore, 
leaving  violent  unions,  we  will  consider  only  of 
natural  unions. 

The  difference  is  excellent  which  the  best  ob- 
servers in  nature  do  take  between  **  oompositio" 
and  «*mistio,"  putting  together,  and  mingling: 
the  one  being  but  a  conjunction  of  bodies  in 
place,  the  other  in  quality  and  consent :  the  one 
the  mother  of  sedition  and  alteration,  the  other  of 
peace  and  continuance:  the  one  rather  a  confusion 
than  a  union,  the  other  properly  a  union. 
Therefore  we  see  those  bodies,  which  they  call 
**imperfecte  mista,"  last  not,  but  are  speedily 
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dissolved.  For  take,  for  example,  snow  or  froth, 
which  are  compositions  of  air  and  water,  and  in 
them  you  may  behold  how  easily  they  sever  and 
dissolve,  the  water  closing  together  and  exclud- 
ing the  air. 

So  those  three  bodies  which  the  alehy mists  do 
so  much  celebrate  as  the  three  principles  of 
things;  that  is  to  say,  earth,  water,  and  oil, 
which  it  pleaseth  them  to  term  salt,  mercury,  and 
sulphur,  we  see,  if  they  be  united  only  by  com- 
position or  potting  together,  how  weakly  and 
rudely  they  da  incorporate :  for  water  and  earth 
make  but  an  imperfect  slime;  and  if  they  be 
forced  together  by  agitation,  yet,  upon  a  little 
settling,  the  earth  resideth  in  the  bottom.  So 
water  and  oil,  though  by  agitation  it  be  brought 
into  an  ointment,  yetaf^r  a  little  settling  the 
oil  will  float  on  the  top.  So  as  such  imperfect 
mixtures  continue  no  longer  than  they  are  forced ; 
and  still  in  the  end  the  worthiest  getteth  above. 

But  otherwise  it  is  of  perfect  mixtures.  For 
we  see  these  three  bodies,  of  earth,  water,  and 
oil,  when  they  are  joined  in  a  vegetable  or  mine- 
ral, they  are  so  united,  as,  without  great  subtlety 
of  art  and  force  of  extraction,  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated and  reduced  into  the  same  simple  bodies 
again.  So  as  the  difference  between  «*  composi- 
tion' and  **mistio*'  clearly  set  down  is  this;  that 
•*compositio*'  is  the  joining  or  putting  together 
of  bodies  without  anew  form :  and  **  mistio*'  is  the 
jpining  or  putting  together  of  bodies  under  a  new 
form :  for  the  new  form  is  **  commune  vinculum," 
and  without  that  the  old  forms  will  be  at  strife 
and  discord. 

Now,  to  reflect  this  light  of  nature  upon  matter 
of  estate;  there  hath  been  put  in  practice  in  go- 
vernment these  two  several  kinds  of  policy  in 
uniting  and  conjoining  of  states  and  kingdoms; 
the  one  to  retain  the  ancient  form  still  severed, 
and  only  conjoined  in  sovereignty ;  the  other  to 
t  perinduce  a  new  form,  agreeable  and  convenient 
t  the  entire  estate.  The.  former  of  these  hath 
been  more  usual,  and  is  more  easy ;  but  the  latter 
is  more  happy.  For  if  a  man  do  attentively  re- 
volve histories  of  all  nations,  and  jiidge  truly 
thereupon,  he  will  make  this  conclusion,  that 
there  was  never  any  states  that  were  good  com- 
mixtures but  the  Romans  i  which,  because  it  was 
the  best  state  of  the  world,  and  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  this  point,  we  will  chiefly  insbt  thereupon. 

In  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Virgil  bringeth  in 
Jupiter,  by  way  of  oracle  or  prediction,  speaking 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians : 

Sermonem  Autonli  iwtriain  moreique  tenebunt : 
Utque  eit,  nomen  trH :  eommixti  corpore  tantam 
Bubtldent  Ttoncii ;  morem  ritatqae  raerorum 
A4Jlclaiii  ISiciaaique  onnei  noo  or«  LaUnot. 
Hinc  genoi,  Ausonkt  miztum  quod  sang  nine  target, 
8apra  homlnet,  aupra  ire  Deoe  pletate  videbls. 

JGn.  zU.  834. 

Wherein  Jupiter  ma^eth  a  kind  of  partition  or 


distribution :  that  Italy  should  give  the  languag* 
and  the  laws ;  Troy  should  give  a  mixture  of  men* 
and  some  religious  rites;  and  both  people  shoold 
meet  in  one  name  of  Latins. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome^ 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  mingled 
upon  equal  terms:  wherein  the  interchange  went  so 
even,  that,  as  Livy  noteth,  the  one  nation  gave  the 
name  to  the  place,  the  other  to  the  people.  For 
Rome  continued  the  name,  but  the  people  were 
called  Quirites,  which  was  the  Sabine  word,  de- 
rived of  Cures,  the  country  of  Tatius. 

But  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Roman  government; 
they  were  so  liberal  of  their  naturalizations,  as  in 
effect  they  made  perpetual  mixtures.  For  the 
manner  was  to  grant  (he  same,  not  only  to  parti- 
cular persons,  but  to  families  and  lineages ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  to  whole  cities  and  countrieo. 
So  as  in  the  end  it  came  to  that,  that  Rome  was 
"communis  patria,'*  as  some  of  the  civiliuMi 
call  it. 

So  we  read  of  St.  Paul,  after  he  hsd  been 
beaten  with  rods,  and  thereupon  charged  Uio 
officer  with  the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  a 
citizen  of  Rome ;  the  captain  said  to  him, «« Art 
thou  then  a  Roman  1  That  privilege  hath  cost  me 
dear."  To  whom  Su  Paul  replied, «'  But  I  was 
so  bom;"  and  yet,  in  another  place,  St.  Pail 
professeth  himself,  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  tribe: 
so  as  it  is  manifest  that  some  of  his  aneestoia 
were  naturalized ;  and  so  it  was  conveyed  to  him 
and  their  other  descendants. 

So  we  read  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  despites 
that  was  done  to  Julius  Cesar,  that  whereas  ho 
obtained  naturalization  for  a  city  in  Gaul,  one  of 
the  city  was  beaten  with  rods  of  the  consul  Blar- 
cellus. 

So  we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  in  the  Emperor 
Claudiuses  time,  the  nation  of  Gaul,  that  jiait 
which  is  called  Comata,  the  wilder  part,  wem 
suitors  to  be  made  capable  of  the  honour  of  beiog 
senators  and  officers  of  Rome.  His  words  are 
these :  "  Cum  de  supplendo  senatu  agitaretur  pii- 
moresque  Gallie,qus  Comata  appellata  fosdera,  ot 
civitatem  Romanam  pridem  assecuti,  jus  adipia* 
cendorum  in  urbe  honorum  expeterent :  multus  ea 
super  re  variusque  rumor,  et  studiis  diversis,  apnd 
principem  certabatur."  And  in  the  end,  after  long 
debate,  it  was  ruled  they  should  be  admitted. 

So,  likewise^  the  authority  of  Nicholas  Machia- 
vel  seemeth  not  to  be  contemned ;  who,  inquiring 
the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire, 
doth  give  judgment;  there  was  not  one  greater 
than  this,  that  the  state  did  so  easily  compound 
and  incorporate  with  strangers. 

It  is  true,  that  most  estates  and  kingdoms  have 
taken  the  otlier  course :  of  which  this  effect  hath 
followed,  that  the  addition  of  further  empire  and 
territory  hath  been  rather  matter  of  burden,  than 
matter  of  strength  unto  them :  yea,  and,  farther,  il 
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Ittth  kf^pt  aiire  ttie.  seeds  and  roots  of  revolts  and 
nbellions  for  many  ages;  as  we  may  see  in  afresh 
and  notable  example  of  the  kingdon  of  Arragon : 
wbichf  though  it  were  united  to  Castile  by  mar- 
riage, and  not  by  conquest,  and  so  descended  in 
Keieditary  union  by  the  space  of  more  than  a 
kundred  years;  yet,  because  it  was  continued  in 
m  divided  government,  and  not  well  incorporated 


nounced  by  an  ancient  father,  touching  the  diversity 
of  rites  in  the  church ;  for  finding  the  vesture  of 
the  queen  in  the  psalm,  which  did  prefigure  the 
church,  was  of  divers  colours ;  and  finding  again 
that  Christ's  coat  was  without  a  seam,  he  con* 
eluded  well,  >•  in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non 
sit." 
For  manners :  a  consent  in  them  is  to  be  sought 


[  cemented  with  the  other  crowns,  entered  into   industriously,  but  not  to  be  enforced :  for  notliing 


a  jebellion  upon  point  of  their  >*  fueros,"  or  liber- 
ties, now  of  very  late  years.  | 

Now,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  parts  of 
that  form,  whereby  states  and  kingdoms  are  per- 
fectly united,  they  are,  besides  the  sovereignty 
itielf,  four  in  number;  union  in  name,  union  in 
lang:uage,  union  in  laws,  onion  in  employments. 

For  name,  though  it  seem  but  a  superficial  and 
outward  matter,  yet  it  carrieth  much  impression 
•ad  enchantment :  the  general  and  common  name 
of  GrKcia  made  the  Greeks  always  apt  to  unite. 


amongst  people  breedeth  so  much  pertinacy  in 
holding  their  customs,  as  sudden  and  violent  oflfer 
to  remove  them. 

And  as  for  employments,  it  is  no  more  but  an 
indifferent  hand,  and  execution  of  that  verse : 

TvtM,  TjrrlMqn*  mibi  millo  diacrtBiM  »f«tar. 

There  remaineth  only  to  remember  out  of  the 
grounds  of  nature  the  two  conditions  of  perfect 
mixture;  whereof  the  former  is  time:  for  the 
natural  philosophers  say  well,  that  **  composition' 


thoDgh  othen»-ise  full  of  divisions  amongst  them-   is  •*  opus  hominis"  and  »« mistio  opus  nature." 


Selves,  against  other  nations  whom  they  called 
barbarous.  The  Helvetian  name  is  no  small  band 
to  knit  together  their  leagues  and  confederacies 


For  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  make  a  fit  application 
of  bodies  together :  but  the  perfect  fermentation  and 
incorporation  of  them  must  be  left  to  time  and 


tho  faster.     The  common  name  of  Spain,  no,  nature;  and  unnatural  hasting  thereof  doih  disturb 
doobt,  hath  been  a  special  means  of  the  better  j  the  work,  and  not  despatch  it. 

So  we  see,  after  the  graft  is  put  into  the  stock 
and  bound,  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature  to 
make  that  ^*  continuum,"  which  at  the  first  was  but 
>>  contiguum."  And  it  is  not  any  continual  press- 
ing or  thrusting  together  that  will  prevent  nature's 
season,  but  rather  hinder  it  And  so  in  liquors, 
those  commixtures  which  are  at  the  first  troubled, 
grow  after  clear  and  settled  by  the  benefit  of  rest 
and  time. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  greater  draw 
the  less.  So  we  see  when  two  lights  do  meet, 
the  greater  doth  darken  and  dim  the  less.  And 
when  a  smaller  river  runneth  into  a  greater,  it 
loseth  both  its  name  and  stream.  And  hereof,  to 
conclude,  we  see  an  excellent  example  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  contained  two  tribes ;  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
contained  ten.  King  David  reigned  over  Judah 
k  a  thing  in  these  times  out  of  use :  for  marriage  for  certain  years ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Isbbo- 
ii  open  between  all  diversities  of  nations.  "Jusjsheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  obtained  likewise  the 
dvitatis"  answereth  to  that  we  call  denization  or ,  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  union  continued  in  him, 
nataralization.  «*  Jus  suffragii"  answereth  to  the !  and  likewise  in  his  son  Solomon,  by  the  space  of 
voice  in  parliament.  *<  Jus  petitionis"  answereth  ^  seventy  years,  at  least,  between  them  both :  but 
to  place  in  council  or  office.  And  the  Romans  did  yet,  because  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  was  kept  still 
mny  times  sever  these  freedoms ;  granting  **  Jus ,  in  Judah,  and  so  the  less  sought  to  draw  the 


I  and  conglutination  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada,  Navarre,  Yalentia, 
Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  comprehending  also  now 
lately  Portugal. 

For  language,  it  is  not  needful  to  insist  upon  it; 
because  both  your  majesty's  kingdoms  are  of  one 
language,  though  of  several  dialects;  and  thedif- 
Isienoe  is  so  small  between  them,  as  promiseth 
Mlher  an  enriching  of  one  language  than  a  conti- 
mance  of  two. 

For  laws,  which  are  the  principal  sinews  of 
government,  they  be  of  three  natures;  **jura," 
which  I  will  term  freedoms  or  abilities,  >^  leges," 
and  *«  mores." 

For  abilities  and  freedoms,  they  were  amongst 
tho  Romans  of  four  kinds,  or  rather  degrees. 
•«  Jos  connubii,  jus  civitatis,  jus  suffragii,"  and 
•«)os  petitionis"  or  >«  honorum."    ^  Jus  connubii" 


eoanubii,  sine  civitate,"  and  **civitatem,  sine 
aoffragio,"  and  *»  suffragium,  sine  jure  petitionis," 
which  was  commonly  with  them  the  last. 

For  those  we  called  « leges,"  it  is  a  matter  of 
cariosity  and  inconveniency ,  to  seek  either  to  extir- 
pate all  particular  customs,  or  to  draw  all  subjects 
to  one  place  or  resort  of  judicature  and  session.  It 
•officeth  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the  principal  and 
fundamental  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil : 
ior  in  this  point  the  rule  holdeth  which  was  pro- 


greater:  upon  the  first  occasion  offered,  the  king- 
doms brake  again,  and  so  continued  ever  after. 

Thus  having  in  all  humbleness  made  oblation  to 
your  majesty  of  these  simple  fniits  of  my  devotion 
and  studies,  I  do  wish,  and  do  wish  it  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  impossibility,  to  my  apprehension, 
that  this  happy  union  of  your  majesty's  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  in  as  good 
an  hour  and  under  the  like  divine  providence,  as 
that  was  between  tho  Romans  and  the  Sabinea. 


CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OR  CONSIDERATIONS 


TOUCmiO  THX 


UNION  OF  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

SCOTLAND. 

«OUaOfSD  AITD  DiaraUID  FOB  MM  MAJBtTT'S  BSTTSB  aSBTlOB. 


Your  majesty,  beingr,  I  doubt  not,  directed  and 
conducted  by  a  better  oracle  than  that  which  was 
griyen  for  light  to  iSneas  in  his  peregrination, 
«« Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,"  hath  a  royal,  and 
indeed  an  heroical  desire  to  reduce  these  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  unity 
of  their  ancient  mother  kingdom  of  Britain. 
Wherein,  as  I  would  gladly  applaud  unto  your 
majesty,  or  sing  aloud  that  hymn  or  anthem, '« Sic 
itur  ad  astra;*'  so,  in  a  more  soft  and  submissive 
voice,  I  must  necessarily  remember  unto  your 
majesty  that  warning  or  caveat,  •^Ardua  qua 
pulchra :"  it  is  an  action  that  reqnireth,  yea,  and 
needeth  much,  not  only  of  your  majesty's  wisdom, 
but  of  your  felicity.  In  this  argument  I  presumed 
at  your  majesty's  first  entrance  to  write  a  few 
lines,  indeed  scholastically  and  speculatively,  and 
not  actively  or  politicly,  as  I  held  it  fit  for  me  at 
that  time ;  when  neither  your  majesty  was  in  that 
your  desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that  service 
used  or  trusted.  But  now  that  both  your  majesty 
hath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with  much 
admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so  full 
an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  by  the  Com- 
mons graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  Com- 
mons selected  for  that  cause ;  not  in  any  estima- 
tion of  my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly 
could  not  be  so  much  deceived,  but  in  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity ;  in 
that  business  I  thought  myself  every  way  bound, 
both  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in  trust  to  tliat 
house  of  parliament,  and  in  consent  to  the  matter 
itself,  and  in  conformity  to  mine  own  travels  and 
beginnings,  not  to  neglect  any  pains  that  may 
tend  to  the  furtherance  of  so  excellent  a  work ; 
wherein  I  will  endeavour  that  that  which  I  shall 
set  down  be  •'nihil  minus  qnam  verba:"  for 
length  and  ornament  of  speech  are  to  be  used  for 
persuasion  of  multitudes,  and  not  for  information 
of  kings ,  especially  such  a  king  as  is  the  only 
instance  that  ever  I  knew  to  make  a  man  of  | 
Plato's  opinion,  '« that  all  knowledge  is  but  re- . 
membrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  kooweth ! 
all  things,  and  demandeth  only  to  have  her  own : 
notions  excited  and  awaked :"  which  your  ma- 
jesty's rare  and  indeed  singular  gift  and  faculty ! 
^f  swift  appreliension,  and  infinite  expansion  dr] 
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multiplication  of  another  man^s  knowledge  by 
your  own,  as  I  have  often  observed,  so  I  did  ex* 
tremely  admire  in  Goodwin^s  cause,  being  a  mat* 
ter  full  of  secrets  and  mysteries  of  our  laws, 
merely  new  unto  you,  and  quite  out  of  the  path  of 
your  education,  reading,  and  conference :  wherein, 
nevertheless,  upon  a  spark  of  light  given,  your 
majesty  took  in  so  dexterously  and  profoundly,  a* 
if  you  had  been  indeed  ''  anima  legis,"  not  only_ 
in  execution,  but  in  understanding:  the  remem- 
brance whereof,  as  it  will  never  be  out  of,  my 
mind,  so  it  will  always  be  a  warning  to  me  to 
seek  rather  to  excite  your  judgment  briefly,  than 
to  inform  it  tediously  ^  and  if  in  a  matter  of  thai 
nature,  how  much  more  in  this,  wherein  your. 
princely  cogitations  have  wrought  themselves,  and 
been  conversant,  and  wherein  the  principal  light 
proceeded  from  yourself. 

And  therefore  my  purpose  is  only  to  break  this 
matter  of  the  union  into  certain  short  articles  and 
questions,  and  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  anatomy 
or  analysis  of  the  parts  and  members  thereof:  not 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  questions  which 
I  now  shall  open,  were  fit  to  be  in  the  consnlta-^ 
tion  of  the  commissionera  propounded.  For  I 
hold  nothing  so  great  an  enemy  to  good  resolutiout 
as  the  making  of  too  many  questions ;  especially 
in  assemblies  which  consist  of  many.  For  princet» 
for  avoiding  of  distraction,  must  take  many  things 
by  way  of  admittance ;  and  if  questions  must  be 
made  of  them,  rather  to  suffer  them  to  arise  from 
others,  than  to  grace  them  and  authorize  them  aS' 
propounded  from  themselves.  But  unto  your- 
majesty's  private  consideration,  to  whom  it  maj 
be  better  sort  with  me  rather  to  speak  as  a  Te>' 
membrancer  than  as  a  counsellor,  I  have  thought 
good  to  lay  before  you  all  the  branches,  linesp 
menls,  and  degrees  of  this  union,  that  upon  the 
view  and  consideration  of  them  and  their  circum- 
stances, your  majesty  may  the  more  clearly  dis* 
ccrn,  and  more  readily  call  to  mind  which  of  them 
is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  rejected  :  and 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  accepted,  which  of  them 
is  presently  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  which  to  be 
put  over  to  farther  time.  And  again,  which  of 
them  shall  require  authority  of  parliament,  and 
which  are  fitter  to  be  effected  by  your  majesty^s 
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rt(jal  power  and  prerogative,  or  by  other  policies 
or  means ;  and,  lastly,  which  of  them  is  liker  to 
pMS  with  difficulty  and  contradiction,  and  whioh 
with  more  facility  and  smoothness. 

First,  therefore,  to  begin  with  that  question, 
that,  I  suppose,  will  be  out  of  question. 

Whether  it  be  not  meet,  that  the  statutes, 
which  were  made  touching  Scotland  or  the  Scotp 
tish  nation,  while  the  kingdoms  stood  serered,  be 
repealed  1 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  dirersity  in  these ;  for  some 
of  these  laws  consider  Scotland  as  an  enemy's 
oovntry;  other  laws  consider  it  as  a  foreign 
country  only :  as,  for  example,  the  law  of  Rich. 
ll.  anno  7,  which  prohibiteth  all  armour  or  victual 
to  We  carried  to  Scotland  ;  and  the  law  of  7  of  K. 
Henry  VII.  that  enacteth  all  the  Scottish  men  to 
depart  the  realm  within  a  time  prefixed.  Both 
these  laws,  and  some  others,  respect  Scotland  as 
aeonntry  of  hostility :  but  the  law  of  22  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  that  crulneth  Berwick  with  the  liberty 
of  a  staple,  where  all  Scottish  merchandises 
should  resort  that  should  be  uttered  for  England, 
and  likewise  all  English  merchandises  that  should 
he  uttered  for  Scotland ;  this  law  beholdeth  Scot- 
land only  as  a  foreign  nation ;  and  not  so  much 
Bshher;  for  there  have  been  erected  staples  in 
towns  of  England  for  some  commodities,  with  an 
eidosion  and  restriction  of  other  parts  of  England. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  least  difficulty ;  your 
majesty  shall  have  a  calendar  made  of  the  laws, 
aid  a  brief  of  the  effect;  and  so  you  may  judge 
of  them :  and  the  like  or  reciproque  is  to  be  done 
by  Scotland  for  such  laws  as  they  have  concern- 
ing England  and  the  English  nation. 

The  second  question  is,  what  laws,  customs, 
commissions,  officers,  garrisons,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  put  down,  discontinued,  or  taken  away  upon 
iktB  borders  of  both  realms  ? 

To  this  point,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
thtt  orders  of  the  marches,  I  can  say  the  less. 

Herein  falleth  that  question,  whether  that  the 
tmanta,  who  hold  their  tenants^  rights  in  a  greater 
ftaedom  and  exemption,  in  consideration  of  their 
w&rhee  upon  the  borders,  aini  that  the  countries 
themselves,  which  are  in  the  same  respect  dis- 
diaiged  of  subsidies  and  taxes,  should  not  now  be 
brought  to  be  in  one  degrree  with  other  tenants  and 
countries ;  *•  nam  cessante  causa,  toUitur  effectus  V* 
Wlierein,  in  my  opinion,  some  time  would  be 
given;  '^quia  edhuc  corum  messis  in  herba  est:** 
but  some  present  ordinance  would  be  made  to  take 
efiect  at  a  future  time,  considering  it  is  one  of  the 
gieatest  points  and  marks  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms.  And  because  reason  doth  dictate,  that 
where  the  principal  solution  of  continuity  was, 
there  the  healing  and  consolidating  plaster  should 
be  chiefly  applied;  there  would  be  some  farther 
device  for  the  utter  and  perpetual  confounding  of 
thoee  imaginary  bounds,  as  your  majesty  termeth 
thsm :  and  therefore   it  would   be  considered, 


whether  it  were  not  convenient  to  plant  and  erect 
at  Carlisle  or  Berwick  some  council  or  court  of 
justice,  tlie  jurisdiction  whereof  might  extend 
part  into  England  and  part  into  Scotland,  with  a 
commission  not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  either  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  butmixedly,  according  to  instruo- 
tions  by  your  majesty  to  be  set  down,  after  the 
imitation  and  precedent  of  the  council  of  the 
marches  here  in  England,  erected  upon  the  union 
ofWalest 

The  third  question  is  that  which  many  will 
make  a  great  question  of,  though  perhaps  your 
majesty  will  make  no  question  of  it;  and  that  is, 
whether  your  majesty  should  not  make  a  stop  or 
stand  here,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  farther  union, 
contenting  yourself  with  the  two  former  articles 
or  points. 

For  it  will  be  said,  that  we  are  now  well, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  your  majesty,  and  the  state 
of  neither  kingdom  is  to  be  repented  of;  and  that 
it  is  truo  which  Hippocrates  saith,  that  <*Sana 
corpora  difficile  medicationes  ferunt,"  it  is  hotter 
to  make  alterations  in  sick  bodies  than  in  sound. 
The  consideration  of  which  point  will  rest  upon 
these  two  branches :  Mhat  inconveniences  will 
ensue  vnth  time,  if  the  realms  stand  as  they  are 
divided,  w6ich  are  yet  not  found  nor  sprung  up. 
For  it  may  be  the  sweetness  of  your  majesty^s 
first  entrance,  and  the  great  benefit  that  both  na- 
tions have  felt  thereby,  hath  covered  many  incon- 
veniences :  which,  nevertheless,  be  your  majesty's 
government  never  so  gracious  and  politic,  con- 
tinuance of  time  and  the  accidents  of  time  may 
breed  and  discover,  if  the  kingdoms  stand  divided. 

The  second  branch  is;  allow  no  manifest  or 
important  peril  or  inconvenience  should  ensue  of 
the  continuing  of  the  kingdoms  divided,  yet,  on 
the  other  side,  whether  that  upon  the  farther 
uniting  of  them,  there  be  not  like  to  follow  that 
addition  and  increase  of  wealth  and  reputation,  as 
is  worthy  your  majesty's  virtues  and  fortune,  to 
be  the  author  and  founder  of,  for  the  advancement 
and  exaltation  of  your  majesty's  royal  posterity  in 
time  to  come  1 

But,  admitting  that  your  majesty  should  proceed 
to  this  more  perfect  and  entire  union,  wherein 
your  majesty  may  say,  *«Majus  opus  moveo;"  to 
enter  into  the  parts  and  degrees  thereof,  I  think 
fit  first  to  set  down,  as  in  a  brief  table,  in  what 
points  the  nations  stand  now  at  this  present  time 
already  united,  and  in  what  points  yet  still  se- 
vered and  divided,  that  your  majesty  may  the 
better  see  what  is  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done ; 
and  how  that  which  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  inferred 
upon  that  which  is  done. 

Tlie  points  wherein  the  nations  stand  already 
united  are : 

In  sovereignty. 

In  tho  relative  thereof,  which  is  subjection 

In  religion. 
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In  continent. 

In  language. 

And  now  lastly,  by  the  peace  by  your  majesty 
concluded  with  Spain,  in  leagues  and  confedera- 
cies :  for  now  both  nations  have  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  enemies. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  none  of  the  six 
points,  wherein  the  union  is  perfect  and  consum- 
mate; but  dvery  of  them  hath  some  scruple  or 
rather  grain  of  separation  inwrapped  and  included 
in  them. 

For  the  sovereignty,  the  union  is  absolute  in 
your  majesty  and  your  generation;  but  if  it 
should  so  be,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
defend,  that  your  issue  should  fidl,  then  the  descent 
of  both  realms  djth  resort  to  the  several  lines  of 
the  several  bloods  royal. 

For  subjection,!  take  the  law  of  England  to  be 
clear,  what  the  law  of  Scotland  is  I  know  not, 
that  all  Scotchmen  from  the  very  instant  of  your 
majesty's  reign  begun  are  become  denizens,  and 
the  •<  post  nati**  are  naturalized  subjects  of  Eng- 
land for  the  time  forwards :  for  by  our  laws  none 
can  be  an  alien  but  he  that  is  of  another  allegiance 
than  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's :  for  there  be 
but  two  sorts  of  aliens,  whereof  we  find  mention 
in  our  law,  an  alien  ami,  and  an  alien  enemy ; 
whereof  the  former  is  a  subject  of  a  state  in  amity 
with  the  king,  and  the  latter  a  subject  of  a  state 
in  hostility :  but  whether  he  be  one  or  other,  it  is 
an  essential  diflference  unto  the  definition  of  an 
alien,  if  he  be  not  of  the  king's  allegiance ;  as  we 
see  it  evidently  in  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  who, 
since  they  were  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England, 
have  ever  been  inheritable  and  capable  as  natural 
subjects:  and  yet  not  by  any  statute  or  act  of 
parliament,  but  merely  by  the  common  law,  and 
the  reason  the  eof.  So  as  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
every  subject  of  Scotland  was,  and  is  in  like 
plight  and  degree,  since  your  majesty's  coming 
in,  as  if  your  majesty  had  granted  particularly 
your  letters  of  denization  or  naturalization  to  every 
of  them,  and  the  "post  nati"  wholly  natural. 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  for  the  time  back- 
wards, and  for  those  that  were  "ante  nati,"  the 
blood  is  not  by  law  naturalized,  so  as  they  cannot 
take  it  by  descent  from  their  ancestors  wiUiout  act 
of  parliament:  and  therefore  in  this  point  there  is 
a  defect  in  the  union  of  subjection.  | 

For  matter  of  religion,  the  union  is  perfect  in 
points  of  doctrine;  but  in  matter  of  discipline  and 
government  it  is  imperfect. 

For  the  continent,  it  is  true  there  are  no  natural ' 
boundaries  of  mountains  or  seas,  or  navigable 
rivers ;  but  yet  there  are  badges  and  memorials 
of  borders ;  of  which  points  I  have  spoken  before. ' 

For  the  language,  it  is  true  the  nations  are 
"  unius  labii,"  and  have  not  the  first  curse  of  dis- ' 
union,  which  was  confusion  of  tongues,  whereby ; 
one  understood  not  another.  But  yet  the  dialect ' 
IS  differing,  and  i^  remaineth  a  kind  of  mark  of  ! 


dbtinction.  But  for  that,  "teropori  permitten* 
dum,"  it  is  to  be  left  to  time.  For  considering 
that  both  languages  do  concur  in  the  prindpal 
office  and  dufy  of  a  language,  which  is  to  make  a 
man's  self  understood;  for  the  rest,  it  is  rather  to 
be  accounted,  as  was  said,  a  diversity  of  dialect 
than  of  language:  and,  as  I  said  in  my  first 
writing,  it  is  like  to  bring  forth  the  enriching  of 
one  language,  by  compounding  and  taking  in  the 
proper  and  significant  words  of  either  tonguei 
ratiier  than  a  continuance  of  two  languages. 

For  leagues  and  confederacies,  it  is  true,  tiia| 
neither  nation  is  now  in  hostility  with  any  statSi 
wherewith  the  other  nation  is  in  amity :  but  yet  soy 
as  the  leagues  and  treaties  have  been  concluded 
with  either  nation  respectively,  and  not  with 
both  Jointly ;  which  many  contain  some  diversi^  • 
of  articles  of  straitness  of  amity  with  one  more 
than  with  the  other. 

But  many  of  these  matters  may  perhaps  be  of  . 
that  kind,  as  may  fall  within  that  rule,  "  In  veste 
varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit." 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  points  where- 
in the  realms  stand  severed  and  divided,  over  and 
besides  the  former  six  points  of  separation,  which 
I  have  noted  and  placed  as  defects  or  abatement! 
of  the  six  points  of  the  union,  and  therefore  shall 
not  need  to  be  repeated :  the  points,  I  say,  yet  re- 
maining, I  will  divide  into  external  and  intemaL 

The  external  points  therefore  of  the  separatian 
are  four. 

1.  The  several  crowns,  I  mean  the  ceremonial 
and  material  crowns. 

3.  The  second  is  the  several  names,  styles,  or 
appellations. 

3.  The  third  is  the  several  prints  of  the  seals* 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  severed  stamps  or  marks 
of  the  coins  or  moneys. 

It  is  true,  that  the  external  are  in  some  respect 
and  parts  much  mingled  and  interlaced  with  con- 
siderations internal ;  and  that  they  may  be  as  e£^ 
fectual  to  the  true  union,  which  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  as  the  internal,  because  they  are  operattv« 
upon  the  conceits  and  opinions  of  the  people ;  th* 
uniting  of  whose  hearts  and  afiections  is  the  life 
and  true  end  of  this  work. 

For  the  ceremonial  crowns,  the  questions  will 
be,  whether  there  shall  be  framed  one  new  im- 
perial crown  of  Britain  to  be  used  for  the  times 
to  come?  Also,  admitting  that  to  be  thought 
convenient,  whether  in  the  frame  thereof  there 
shall  not  be  some  reference  to  the  crowns  of  Ire- 
land and  France  t 

Also,  whether  your  majesty  should  repeat  or 
iterate  your  own  coronation  and  your  queen's,  or 
only  ordain  that  such  new  crown  shall  be  used  by 
your  posterity  hereafler  1 

The  difficulties  will  be  in  the  conceit  of  scmie 
inequality,  whereby  the  realm  of  Scotland  may 
be  thought  to  be  made  an  accession  unto  the 
realm  of  England.    But  that  resteth  in  some  dr* 
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enbstaDces;  for  the  compounding  of  the  two 
enwnB  is  equal ;  the  calling  of  the  new  crown 
the  erown  of  Britain  is  eqaal.  Only  the  place  of 
Mreoation,  if  it  shall  be  at  Westminster,  which 
!•  the  ancient,  august,  and  sacred  place  for  the 
kisfs  of  England,  may  seem  to  make  an  ine- 
^«ality.  And  again,  if  the  crown  of  Scotland  be 
dbeontinued,  then  that  ceremony,  which  I  hear 
It  Med  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  absence 
of  the  kings,  to  have  the  crowns  carried  in  solem- 
nly, must  likewise  cease. 

For  the  name,  the  main  question  is,  whether 
the  contracted  name  of  Britain  shall  be  by  your 
najeety  used,  or  the  diyided  names  of  England  and 
Sootlandl 

Admitting  there  shall  be  an  alteration,  then 
the  ease  will  require  these  inferior  questions : 

First,  whether  the  name  of  Britain  shall  only 
bo  wed  in  your  majesty's  style,  where  the  entire 
•t|^e  is  recited ;  and  in  all  other  forms  the  divided 
nmeo  to  remain  both  of  the  realms  and  of  the 
pooplet  or  otherwise^  that  the  very  divided 
SHMO  of  realms  and  people  shall  likewise  be 
ohaoged  or  turned  into  special  or  subdivided 
auMs  of  the  general  name;  that  is  to  say,  for 
omple,  whether  your  majesty  in  your  style  shall 
doiominate  yourself  king  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Mflnd,  te.,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  in  any  com- 
DD,  writ  or  otherwise,  where  your  majesty 
ions  England  or  Scotland,  you  shall  retain 
tho  ancient  names,  as  **  secundum  consuetudi- 
Ban  regni  nostri  Anglin  ;**  or  whether  those  di- 
vided names  shall  be  foreyer  lost  and  taken  away, 
and  tamed  into  the  subdivision  of  South-Britain 
•ad  North-Britain,  and  the  people  to  be  South- 
Britons  and  North-Britons?  And  so,  in  theex- 
ttttplo  aforesaid,  the  tenor  of  the  like  clause  to 
nui  **  secundum  consuetudinem  Britannia  aus- 
tnlis.'' 

Also,  if  the  former  of  these  shall  be  thought 
ooQTaoient,  whether  it  were  not  better  for  your 
aijeoty  to  take  that  alteration  of' style  upon  yon 
by  proclamation,  as  Edward  the  Third  did  the  style 
of  France,  than  to  have  it  enacted  by  parliament! 

Also,  in  the  alteration  of  the  style,  whether  it 
wofs  not.  better  to  transpose  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, and  put  it  immediately  after  Britain,  and  so 
plaee  the  islands  together :  and  the  kingdom  of 
Fraace,  being  upon  the  continent,  last ;  in  regard 
that  those  islands  of  the  western  ocean  seem  by 
aatnio  and  proridence  an  entire  empire  in  them- 
•alToa ;  and  also,  that  there  was  never  king  of 
Eagland  so  entirely  possessed  of  Ireland,  as  your 
aijeaty  is :  so  aa  your  style  to  run,  king  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
of  Fraaoe,  &o. 

The  difficulties  in  this  have  been  already 
^Mfoaghly  beaten  over ;  but  they  gather  but  to 
two  heads. 

The  one,  pointof  honour  and  lore  to  the  (bcmer 

Vou  n^l9 


The  other,  doubt,  lest  the  alteration  of  the  name 
may  induce  and  involve  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
and  policies  of  the  kingdom;  both  which,  if  your 
majesty  shall  assume  the  style  of  proclamation, 
and  not  by  parliament,  are  in  themselves  satis- 
fied :  for  then  the  usual  names  must  needs  remain 
in  writs  and  records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be 
altered  but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  so  the  point 
of  honour  satisfied.  And  again,  your  proclmna- 
tion  altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a  tacit 
or  implied  alteration  of  laws  likewise  satisfied. 
But  then  it  may  be  considered,  whetlier  it  were 
note  form  of  the  greatest  honour,  if  the  parliament, 
though  they  did  not  enact  it,  yet  should  become 
suitora  and  petitionera  to  your  majesty  to  assume  it  ? 

For  the  seals,  that  there  should  be  but  one  great 
seal  of  Britain,  and  one  chancellor,  and  that  there 
should  only  be  a  seal  in  Scotland  for  processes 
and  ordinary  justice ;  and  that  all  patents  of  grants 
of  lands  or  otherwise,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  should  pass  under  the  great  seal  here, 
kept  about  your  person ;  it  is  an  alteration  inter- 
nal, whereof  I  do  now  speak. 

But  the  question  in  this  place  is,  whether  the 
great  seals  of  England  and  Scotland  should  not  be 
changed  into  one  and  the  same  form  of  image  and 
superscription  of  Britain,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
requisite  should  be  with  some  one  plain  or  mani- 
fest alteration,  lest  there  be  a  buz,  and  suspect, 
that  grants  of  things  in  England  may  be  passed 
by  the  seal  of  Scotland,  or  **  e  converse  1*' 

Also,  whether  this  alteration  of  form  may  not 
be  done  without  act  of  parliament,  as  the  great 
seals  have  used  to  be  heretofore  changed  as  tc 
their  impressions  ? 

For  the  moneys,  as  to  the  real  and  internal  con- 
sideration thereof,  tlie  question  will  be,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  not  continue  two  mints? 
which,  the  distance  of  territory  considered,  I  sup 
pose  will  be  of  necessity. 

Secondly,  how  the  standards,  if  it  be  not  already 
done,  as  I  hear  some  doubt  made  of  it  in  popular 
rumour,  may  be  reduced  into  an  exact  proportioc 
for  the  time  to  come;  and  likewise  the  computa- 
tion, tale,  or  valuation  to  be  made  exact  for  the 
moneys  already  beaten? 

That  done,  the  last  question  is,  which  is  only 
proper  to  this  place,  whether  the  stamp  or  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Britain  for  the  time 
forwards  should  not  be  made  the  selfsame  in  both 
places,  without  any  difference  at  all  ?  A  matter 
also  which  may  be  done,  as  our  law  is,  by  your 
majesty^s  prerogative  without  act  of  parliament. 

These  points  are  points  of  demonstration,  ^ad 
faciendum  populum,''  but  so  much  the  more  they 
go  to  the  root  of  your  majesty's  intention,  which 
is  to  imprint  and  inculcate  into  the  hearts  and 
heads  of  the  people,  that  they  are  one  people  and 
one  nation. 

In  this  kind  also  I  have  heard  it  pass  abroad  in 
speech  of  the  eiaotion  of  some  new  order  of  knighv- 
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hood«  with  a  reference  to  the  unioB,  and  an  oath 
appropriate  tbereantOt  which  ia  a  point  likewise 
deserves  a  consideration.  So  much  for  the  extern 
nal  points. 

The  internal  points  of  separation  are  as  fol 
loweth. 

1.  Several  parliaments. 

2.  Several  councils  of  stats. 

3.  Several  officers  of  the  crown. 

4.  Several  nobilities. 

5.  Several  laws. 

6.  Several  courts  of  justice^  trials,  and  pro- 
cesses. 

7.  Several  receipts  and  finances. 

8.  Several  admiralties  and  merohandisinga. 

9.  Several  freedoms  and  liberties. 
10.  Several  taxes  and  imposts. 

As  touching  the  several  states  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  several  mints  and  standards,  and  the 
several  articles  and  treaties  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  I  touched  them  before. 

In  these  points  of  the  strait  and  more  inward 
union,  there  will  intervene  one  principal  difficulty 
and  impediment,  growing  from  that  root,  which 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics  maketh  to  be  the  root  of 
all  division  and  dissension  in  commonwealths, 
and  that  is  equality  and  inequality.  For  the 
realm  of  Scotland  is  now  an  ancient  and  noble 
realm,  subsiantive  of  itself. 

But  when  this  island  shall  be  made  Britain, 
then  Scotland  is  no  more  to  be  considered  as 
Scotland,  but  as  a  part  of  Britain ;  no  more  than 
England  is  to  be  considered  as  England,  but  as  a 
part  likewise  of  Britain ;  and  consequently  neither 
of  these  are  to  be  considered  as  things  entire  of 
themselves,  but  in  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to 
the  whole.  And  therefore  let  us  imagine,  *'  Nam 
id  mente  possumus,  quod  actu  nbn  poesumus," 
that  Britain  had  never  been  divided,  but  had  ever 
been  one  kingdom ;  then  that  part  of  soil  or  terri- 
tory, which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Scotland,  is  in  quantity,  as  I  have  heard  it  es- 
teemed, how  truly  I  know  not,  not  past  a  third 
part  of  Britain ;  and  that  part  of  soil  or  territory 
which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Eng- 
land, is  two  parts  of  Britain,  living  to  speak  of 
any  diffisrence  of  wealth  or  population,  and  speak- 
ing only  of  quantity.  So,  then,  if,  for  example, 
Scotland  should  bring  to  parliament  as  much  no- 
bility as  England,  then  a  third  part  should  coun- 
tervail two  parts ;  «« nam  si  inaequalibus  nqualia 
addas,  omnia  erunt  inaequalia.^*  And  this,  I  pro- 
test before  God  and  your  majesty,  I  do  speak  not 
as  a  man  born  in  England,  but  as  a  man  bom  in 
Britain.    And  tlierefore  to  descend  to  particulars : 

For  the  parliaments,  the  consideration  of  that 
point  will  fiiU  into  four  questions. 

1.  The  first,  what  proportion  shall  be  kept 
between  the  votes  of  England  and  the  votes  of 
Scotland  1 

9.  The  seconlt  touching  the  manBor  of  propo- 


siUon,  or  possessing  of  the  parliament  of  cauMt 
there  to  be  handled ;  which  in  England  is  used  to 
be  done  immediately  by  any  member  of  the  par* 
liament,  or  by  the  prolocutor;  and  in  Scotland  Is 
used  to  be  done  immediately  by  the  lords  of  the 
articles ;  whereof  the  one  form  seemeth  to  hkf^ 
more  liberty,  and  the  other  more  gravity  and  m»« 
turity :  and  therefore  the  question  will  be  whether 
of  these  shall  yield  to  other,  or  whether  thereehoald- 
not  be  a  mixture  of  both,  by  some  cpmmissione 
precedent  to  every  parliament  in  the  nature  of  l<Hda 
of  the  articles,  and  yet  not  excluding  the  liberty 
of  propounding  in  full  parliament  aHerwardst 

3.  The  third,  touching  the  orders  of  parliamenti 
how  they  may  be  compounded,  and  the  best  of 
either  taken  ? 

4.  The  fourth,  how  those,  which  by  inheritance 
or  otherwise  have  offices  of  honour  and  cereoMNiy 
in  both  the  parliaments,  as  theJord  steward  wiUi 
us,  &c.,  may  be  satisfied,  and  duplicity  aocomme; 
dated  1 

For  the  councils  of  estatCj  while  the  kingdone 
stand  divided,  it  should  seem  necessary  to  continue 
several  councils ;  but  if  your  majesty  should  prcH 
ceed  to  a  strict  union,  then,  howsoever  your 
majesty  may  establish  some  provincial  counoila  im 
Scotland,  as  there  is  here  of  York,  and  in  Ike 
marches  of  Wales,  yet  the  question  will  be»  whe» 
ther  it  will  not  be  more  convenient  for  your  mstjee^ 
to  have  but  one  privy  council  about  your  penop* 
whereof  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown  pf 
Scotland  to  be  for  dignity  sake,  howsoever  their 
abiding  and  remaining  may  be  as  your  majoe^, 
shall  employ  their  service  1  But  this  point  beleng^ 
eth  merely  and  wholly  to  your  majesty's  royal  witt 
and  pleasure. 

For  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  consideraSioA 
thereof  will  fall  into  these  questions. 

First,  in  regard  of  the  latitude  of  your  kingdom 
and  the  distance  of  place,  whether  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  necessity  to  continue  the  several  offioeiVf 
because  of  the  impossibility  for  the  service  to  W 
performed  by  one? 

The  second,  admitting  the  duplicity  of  o£Bceie 
should  be  continued,  yet  whether  there  should  not 
be  a  difference,  that  one  should  be  the  principei 
officer,  and  the  other  to  be  but  special  and 
^ubaltem  ?  As,  for  example,  one  to  be  chancellor 
of  Britain,  and  the  other  to  be  chancellor  with 
some  special  addition,  as  here  of  the  duchy,  &o. 

The  third,  if  no  such  specialty  or  inferiority  be 
thought  fit,  then  whether  both  officers  should  not 
have  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  whole  isfand 
and  precincts  1  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  Britain,  and  the  Loid 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Britain,  but  with  several  provisoes  that  they  shall 
not  intromit  tliemselves  but  within  their  several 
precincts. 

For  the  nobiliUeB,  the  consideration  thereof  will 
fall  into  thcce  qucstioiis : 
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Tlie  first,  of  their  Totes  in  parliament,  which  was 
touched  before,  what  proportion  they  shall  bear  to 
the  nobility  of  England  t  wherein,  if  the  proportion 
whidi  shsJl  be  thought  fit  be  not  full,  yet  your 
■ijeety  may,  oat  of  yoar  prerogatiTe,  supply  it ; 
ftr  ilthough  you  cannot  make  fewer  of  Seotland, 
jil  you  may  make  more  of  England. 

llie  second  is  touching  the  place  and  precedence 
wherein  to  marshal  them  according  to  the  prec^ 
deuce  of  England  in  your  majesty's  style,  and 
Moording  to  the  nobility  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  all 
Eki^ish  earls  first,  and  then  Scottish,  will  be 
lliooght  unequal  for  Scotland.  To  marshal  them 
aooofding  to  antiquity,  will  be  thought  unequal 
fir  England.  Because  I  hear  their  nobility  is 
generally  more  ancient :  and  therefore  the  question 
will  be,  whether  the  indifierentest  way  were  not 
to  take  tiiem  interchangeably;  as  for  example, 
iitt,  the  ancient  earl  of  England,  and  then 
tlM  ancient  earl  of  Scotland,  and  so  ^'alternis 
mibusr 

For  the  laws,  to  make  an  entire  and  perfect 
emon,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  length, 
bqlh  in  the  collecting  of  them,  and  in  the  passing 
of  them. 

For,  first,  as  to  the  collecting  of  them,  there  must 
bo  made  by  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  a  digest 
tuder  titles  of  their  sereral  laws  and  customs,  as 
woU  common  laws  as  statutes,  that  they  may  be 
ooUated  and  compared,  and  ^at  the  diversities 
mmj  appear  and  be  discerned  of.  And  for  the 
poonng  of  them,  we  see  by  experience  that 
••potrius  mos"  is  dear  to  all  men,  and  that  men 
an  bred  and  nourished  up  in  the  love  of  it ;  and 
thonfore  how  harsh  changes  and  innovations  are 
And  we  see  likewise  what  disputation  and  argu- 
ment the  alteration  of  some  one  law  doth  cause 
•ad  bring  forth,  how  much  more  the  alteration  of 
tlM  whole  corps  of  the  lawt  Therefore  the  first 
qieeflon  will  be,  whether  it  be  not  good  to  proceed 
by  parts,  and  to  take  that  that  is  most  necessary, 
•Od  leave  the  rest  to  time  t  The  parts  therefore  or 
oobjeet  of  laws,  are  for  this  purpose  fitliest  distri- 
buted according  to  that  ordinary  division  of  criml 
■d  and  civil,  and  those  of  criminal  causes  into 
capital  and  penal. 

The  second  question  therefore  is,  allowing  the 
general  union  of  lawn  to  be  too  great  a  work  to 
embrace ;  whether  it  were  not  convenient  that  cases 
oi^pital  were  the  same  in  both  nations ;  I  say  the 
eases,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  proceeding  or  trials ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  same  offences  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  treason  or  felony  in  both 
places! 

Tlie  third  question  is,  whether  cases  penal, 
though  not  capital,  yet  if  they  concern  the  public 
•tuo,  or  otherwise  tlie  discipline  of  manners,  were 
not  fit  likewise  to  be  brought  into  one  degree,  as 
the  case  of  misprision  of  treason,  the  case  of 
**  praemunire,*'  the  case  of  fugitives,  the  ease  of 
tneesty  the  case  of  simony,  and  the  rest! 


But  the  question  that  is  more  urgent  than  any 
of  these  is,  whether  these  cases  at  the  least,  bo 
they  of  a  higher  or  infeHur  degree,  wherein  the 
hci  committed,  or  act  done  in  Scotland,  may  pre- 
judice the  state  and  subjects  of  England,  or  ^e 
converse,*^  are  not  to  be  reduced  into  one  uniform* 
ity  of  law  and  punishment  1  As,  for  example,  a 
peijury  committed  in  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
cannot  be  prejudicial  in  England,  because  deposi* 
tions  taken  in  Scotland  cannot  be  produced  and 
used  here  in  England.  But  a  forgery  of  a  deed  in 
Scotland,  I  mean  with  a  false  date  of  England, 
may  be  used  and  given  in  evidence  in  England. 
So  likewise  the  depopulating  of  atown  in  Scotland 
doth  not  directly  prejudice  the  state  of  England  : 
but  if  an  English  merchant  shall  carry  silver  and 
gold  into  Scotland,  as  he  may,  and  thence  trans- 
port  it  into  foreign  parts,  this  prejudiceth  the  state 
of  England,  and  may  be  an  evasion  to  aU  the  laws 
of  England  ordained  in  that  case;  and  therefore 
had  need  to  be  bridled  with  as  severe  a  law  in 
Scotland  as  it  is  here  in  England. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  many  laws. 

The  law  of  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  of  going  over 
without  license,  if  there  be  not  the  like  law  in 
Scotland,  will  be  frustrated  and  evaded :  for  any 
subject  of  England  may  go  first  into  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  foreign  parts. 

So  the  laws  prohibiting  transportation  of  sun- 
dry commodities,  as  gold,  and  silver,  ordnance, 
artillery,  corn,  &c.,  if  there  be  not  a  correspond- 
ence of  laws  in  Scotland,  will  in  like  manner  be 
deluded  and  frustrate ;  for  any  English  merchant 
or  subject  may  carry  such  commodities  first  into 
Scotland,  as  well  as  he  may  carry  them  from  port 
to  port  in  England ;  and  out  of  Scotland  into 
foreign  parts,  without  any  peril  of  law. 

So  libels  may  be  devised  and  written  in  Scot- 
land, and  published  and  scattered  in  England. 

Treasons  may  be  plotted  in  Scotland  and  exe- 
cuted in  England. 

And  so  in  many  other  cases,  if  there  be  not  the 
like  severity  of  law  in  Scotland  to  restrain  offences 
that  there  is  in  England,  whereof  we  are  here 
ignorant  whether  there  be  or  no,  it  will  be  a  gap 
or  stop  even  for  English  subjects  to  escape  and 
avoid  the  laws  of  England. 

But  for  treasons,  the  best  is  that  by  the  statute 
of  26  K.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13,  any  treason  com- 
mitted in  Scotland  may  be  proceeded  with  in 
England,  as  well  as  treasons  committed  in  France, 
Rome,  or  elsewhere. 

For  courts  of  justice,  trials,  processes,  and 
other  administration  of  laws,  to  make  any  alteration 
in  either  nation,  it  will  be  a  thing  so  now  and 
unwonted  to  either  people,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
it  will  make  the  adminstration  of  justico,  which 
of  all  other  things  ought  to  bo  known  and  certain 
as  a  beaten  way,  to  become  intricate  and  uncertain. 
And  besides,  I  do  not  see  that  tiiR  severalty  of 
administration  of  justice,  though  it  be  by  court 
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aoTereign  of  last  retort,  I  mean  without  appeal  or 
error,  is  any  impediment  at  all  to  the  nnion  of  a 
kingdom :  as  we  see  by  experience  in  the  seyeral 
coarts  of  parliament  in  the  kingdom  of  Franco. 
And  I  haye  been  always  of  opinion,  that  the 
subjects  of  England  do  abeady  fetch  Justice  some- 
what far  off,  more  than  in  any  nation  that  I  know, 
the  largeness  of  the  kingdom  considered,  though 
it  be  holpen  in  some  part  by  the  circuits  of  t^e 
judges ;  and  the  two  councils  at  York,  and  in  the 
marches  of  Wales  established. 

But  it  may  be  a  good  question,  whether,  as 
*«  commune  vinculum''  of  the  justice  of  both 
nations,  your  majesty  should  not  erect  some  court 
about  your  person,  in  the  nature  of  the  grand 
council  of  France :  to  which  court  you  might,  by 
way  of  evocation,  draw  causes  from  the  ordinary 
judges  of  both  nations ;  for  so  doth  the  French 
king  from  all  the  courts  of  parliament  in  France ; 
many  of  which  are  more  remote  from  Paris  than 
any  part  of  Scotland  is  from  London. 

For  receipts  and  finances,  I  see  no  question  will 
arise,  in  regard  it  will  be  matter  of  necessity  to 
establish  in  Scotland  a  receipt  of  treasure  for  pay- 
ments and  erogations  to  be  made  in  those  pa^ts : 
and  for  the  treasure  of  spare,  in  either  receipts, 
the  custodies  thereof  may  well  be  several;  con- 
sidering by  your  majesty's  commandment  they 
may  be  at  all  times  removed  or  disposed  accord- 
ing to  your  majesty's  occasions. 

For  the  patrimonies  of  both  crowns,  I  see  no 
questions  will  arise,  except  your  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  make  one  compound  annexation,  for 
an  inseparable  patrimony  to  the  crown  out  of  the 
lands  of  both  nations:  and  so  the  like  for  the 
principality  of  Britain,  and  for  other  appennages 
of  the  rest  of  your  children:  erecting  likewise 
such  duchies  and  honours,  compounded  of  the 
possession  of  both  nations,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

For  admiralty  or  navy,  I  see  no  great  question 
will  arise;  for  I  see  no  inconvenience  for  your 
majesty  to  continue  shipping  in  Scotland.  And 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralties,  and  the 
profits  and  casualties  of  them,  they  will  be  re- 
spective unto  the  coasts,  over-against  which  the 
•eas  lie  and  are  situated ;  as  it  is  here  with  the 
admiralties  of  Engluid. 


And  for  merchandising,  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  that  the  companies,  ef  the  merchant 
adventurers,  of  the  Turkey  merchants,  and  the 
Muscovy  merchants,  if  they  shall  be  continued, 
should  not  be  compeimded  of  merchants  of  both 
nations,  English  and  Scottish.  For  to  leave  trade 
free  in  the  one  nation,  and  to  have  it  restrained 
in  the  other,  may  peroase  breed  some  incon- 
venience. 

For  freedoms  and  liberties,  the  charters  of 
both  nations  may  be  reviewed ;  and  of  such  liber- 
ties as  ere  agreeable  ^d  convenient  for  the  subr 
jeots  and  people  of  both  nations,  one  great  charter 
may  be  made  and  confirmed  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain;  and  those  liberties  which  are  peculiar 
or  proper  to  either  nation,  to  stand  in  state  as 
they  do. 

But  for  imposts  and  customs,  it  will  be  a  great 
question  how  to  accommodate  them  and  recon- 
cile them:  for  if  they  be  much  easier  in  Scotland 
than  they  be  here  in  England,  which  is  a  thing  I 
know  not,  then  this  inconvenience  will  follow ; 
that  the  merchants  of  England  may  unlade  in 
the  ports  of  Scotland :  and  this  kingdom  to  ho 
served  from  thence,  and  your  majesty's  customg 
abated. 

And  for  the  question,  whether  the  Scottish  moN 
chants  should  pay  strangers'  custom  in  England!, 
tiiat  resteth  upon  the  point  of  naturalisatiqii» 
which  I  touched  before. 

Thus  have  I  made  your  majesty  a  brief  mad 
naked  memorial  of  the  articles  and  points  of  ^ile 
great  cause,  which  may  serve  only  to  excite  mad 
stir  up  your  majesty's  royal  judgment,  and  liie 
judgment  of  wiser  men  whom  you  will  be  pleased 
to  call  to  it ;  wherein  I  will  not  presume  to  per- 
suade or  dissuade  any  thing ;  nor  to  interpose  mine 
own  opinion,  but  do  expect  light  from  yonr 
majesty's  royal  directions ;  unto  the  which  I  shell 
ever  submit  my  judgment,  and  apply  my  travails. 
And  I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  in  tide 
which  is  done  to  pardon  my  errors,  and  to  eover 
them  with  my  good  intention  and  meaning,  and 
desire  I  have  to  do  your  majesty  service,  ^d  to 
acquit  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  me,  and, 
chiefly  in  your  majesty's  benign  and  gradonn 
acceptation. 


TBI  HOST  BUmU 

CERTIFICATE  OR  RETURN 

OF 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

AUTHOUUD  TO  TRIAT  OF  A  nNIon  FOB  Tl^B  WIAL  OF  BQTH  BEALMS  : 

S  JAC.  I. 

[imsr  ABBS,  BUT  ALTOKD.] 


Wb  the  eommisrioDera  for  England  and  Scot- 
land lespectiTely  named  and  appointed,  in  all 
kttmbleness  do  signify  to  his  most  excellent  ma- 
Jet^,  and  to  the  most  honourable  high  courts  of 
yaiiiament  of  both  realms,  that  we  have  assembled 
ovsfdYes,  consulted  and  treated  according  to  the 
flBtufe  and  limits  of  our  commission ;  and  foras- 
Ameh  as  we  do  find  that  hardly  within  the  memory 
of  b11  times,  or  within  the  compass  of  the  universal 
woirld,  there  can  be  showed  forth  a  fit  example  or 
peeedent  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand  concurring 
in  all  points  material,  we  thought  ourselves  so 
aooh  the  more  bound  to  resort  to  the  infallible  and 
original  grounds  of  nature  and  common  reason, 
and,  freeing  ourselves  from  the  leading  or  mis- 
leading of  examples,  to  insist  and  fix  our  consi^ 
derations  upon  the  individual  business  in  hand, 
without  wandering  or  discourses. 

It  seemed  therefore  unto  us  a  matter  demonstra- 
five  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  we  were  in  first 
plaoe  to  begin  with  the  remotion  and  abolition  of 
all  manner  of  hostile,  envious,  or  malign  laws  on 
cMier  side,  being  in  themselves  mere  temporary, 
and  now  by  time  become  directly  contrary  to  our 
pieaent  most  happy  estate ;  which  laws,  as  they 
are  already  dead  in  force  and  vigour,  so  we 
tkought  fit  now  to  wish  them  buried  in  oblivion ; 
tbat  by  the  utter  extinguishment  of  the  memory 
of  discords  past,  we  may  avoid  all  seeds  of  re- 
lapse into  discords  to  come. 

Secondly,  as  matter  of  nature  not  unlike  the 
fonner,  we  entered  into  consideration  of  such 
Hmitaiy  constitutions  as  served  but  for  to  obtain 
a  form  of  justice  between  subjects  under  several 
monarchs,  and  did  in  the  very  grounds  and  mo- 
tives of  them  presuppose  incursions,  and  inter- 
mixture of  hostility :  all  which  occasions,  as  they 
are  in  themselves  now  vanished  and  done  away, 
so  we  wish  the  abolition  and  cessation  thereof  to 
be  declared. 

Thirdly,  for  so  much  as  the  principal  degree  to 
union  is  communion  and  participation  of  mutual 
commodities  and  benefits,  it  appeared  to  us  to 


follow  next  in  order,  that  the  commerce  between 
both  nations  be  set  open  and  free,  so  as  the  com- 
modities and  provisions  of  either  may  pass  and 
flow  to  and  fro,  without  any  stops  or  obstructions, 
ihto  the  veins  of  the  whole  body,  for  the  better 
sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  the  parts:  with 
caution  nevertheless,  that  the  vital  nourishment 
be  not  so  drawn  into  one  part,  as  it  may  endanger 
a  consumption  and  withering  of  the  other. 

Fourthly,  afler  the  communion  and  participation 
by  commerce,  which  can  extend  but  to  the  trans- 
mission of  such  commodities  as  are  moveable, 
personal,  and  transitory,  there  succeeded  naturally 
that  other  degree,  that  there  be  made  a  mutual 
endowment  and  donation  of  either  realm  towards 
other  of  the  abilities  and  capacities  to  take  and 
enjoy  things  which  are  permanent,  real,  and  fixed ; 
as, namely. freehold  and  inheritance,  and  the  like: 
and  that  as  well  the  internal  and  vital  veins  of 
blood  be  opened  from  interruption  and  obstruction 
in  making  pedigree,  and  claiming  by  descent,  as 
the  external  and  elemental  veins  of  passage  and 
commerce^  with  reservation  nevertheless  unto 
the  due  time  of  such  abilities  and  capacities  only, 
as  no  power  on  earth  can  confer  without  time  and 
education. 

And,  lastly,  because  the  perfection  of  this 
blessed  work  consisteth  in  the  union,  not  only  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  estate,  but  also  in  the  spirit 
and  sinews  of  the  same,  which  are  the  laws  and 
government,  which  nevertheless  are  already  per- 
fectly united  in  the  head,  but  require  a  further 
time  to  be  united  in  the  bulk  and  frame  of  the 
whole  body ;  in  contemplation  hereof  we  did  con- 
ceive that  the  first  step  thereunto  was  to  provide, 
that  the  justice  of  either  realm  should  aid  and 
assist,  and  not  frustrate  and  interrupt  the  justice 
of  the  other,  specially  in  sundry  cases  criminal ; 
so  that  either  realm  may  not  be  abused  by  male- 
factors as  a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  to  avoia 
the  condign  punishment  of  their  crimes  and 
offences. 

All  which  several  points,  as  we  account  them. 
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summed  up  and  put  together,  but  as  a  degree  or 
middle  term  to  the  perfection  of  this  hlessed  work ; 
80  yet  we  conceive  them  to  make  a  just  and  fit 
period  for  our  present  consultation  and  proceeding. 
And  for  so  much  as  concemeth  the  manner  of 
our  proceedings,  we  may  truly  make  this  attesta- 
tion unto  ourselves,  that  as  the  mark  we  shot  at 
was  union  and  unity,  so  it  pleased  God  in  the 
handling  thereof  to  bless  us  ^th  the  spirit  of 
unity,  insomuch  as  from  our  first  sitting  unto  the 
breaking  up  of  our  assembly^  a  thing  most  rare, 
the  circumstance  of  the  cause  and  persons  consi- 
dered, there  did  not  happen  or  intervene,  ^neither 
in  our  debates  or  arguments,  any  manner  of  alter- 
cation or  strife  of  words ;  nor  in  our  resolutions 
any  variety  or  division  of  votes,  but  the  whole 
passed  with  a  unanimity  and  uniformity  of 
consent :  and  yet  so,  as  we  suppose,  there  was 
never  in  any  consultation  greater  plainness  and 
liberty  of  speech,  argument,  and  debate,  replying, 
contradicting,  recalling  any  thing  spoken  where 
emose  was,  expounding  any  matter  ambiguous  or 
mistaken ;  and  all  other  points  of  free  and  friendly 
interlocdtion  mid  conference,  without  cavillations, 
advantages,  or  overtakings :  a  matter  that  we 
eunot  ascribe  to  the  skill  or  temper  of  our  own 


carriage,  but  to  the  guiding  and  oonducting  of 
God^s  holy  providence  and  will,  the  true  author, 
of  all  unity  and  agreement.  Neither  did  we, 
where  the  business  required,  rest  so  upon  our  own 
sense  and  opinions,  but  we  did  also  aid  and  assist 
ourselves,  as  well  with  the  reverend  opinion  ef 
judges  and  persons  of  great  science  and  authority 
in  the  laws,  and  also  with  the  wisdom  and  ezpe- 
rienee  of  merchants,  and  men  expert  in  com- 
merce. In  all  which  our  proceedings,  notwith- 
standing, we  are  so  far  from  pretending  or  aiming 
at  any  prejudication,  either  of  his  roysd  majesty^s 
sovereign  and  high  wisdom,  which  we  do  most 
dutifully  acknowledge  to  be  able  to  pierce  and 
penetrate  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities; 
or  of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  re^ms,  as  we  do^n 
all  humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doings 
to  his  sacred  majesty,  and  to  the  parliaments, 
protesting  our  sincerity,  and  ctaving  gracious  and 
benigrn  construction  and  acceptation  of  our  travails. 
We  therefore  with  one  mind  and  consent  haiB 
agreed  and  concluded,  that  there  l)e  propounded 
and  presented  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament 
of  both  realms,  these  articles  and  propositions 
following. 


A  SPEECH 


SIR    FBANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

m  THB  HOHOUEABLB  HOUSE  OF  OO1IHON0,  QUINTO  lAOOBL 
oosoBBsnia 
THE  ARTICLE  OF  THE  GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  SCOTnSH  NATION, 


It  may  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  preface  I  will 
use  none,  but  put  myself  upon  your  good  opinion, 
to  which  I  have  been  accustomed  beyond  my 
deserviflgs ;  neither  will  I  hold  you  in  suspense 
what  way  I  will  choose,  but  now  at  the  first  I 
declare  myself,  that  I  mean  to  counsel  the  house 
to  naturalize  this  nation :  wherein,  nevertheless, 
I  have  a  request  to  make  unto  you,  which  is  of 
more  efiicacy  to  the  purpose  I  have  in  hand  than 
all  that  I  shall  say  afterwards.  And  it  is  the 
same  request  which  Demosthenes  did  more  than 
once,  in  great  causes  of  estate,  make  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  ^*  ut  cum  calculis  suffragiorum  snmant 
magnaniraitatem  reipublic«,"  that  when  they  took 
into  their  hands  the  balls,  whereby  to  give  their 
voices,  according  as  the  manner  of  them  was, 
they  would  raise  their  thoughts,  and  lay  aside 


those  considerations,  which  their  private  voeatrnw 
anfd  degrees  might  minister  and  represent  unto 
them,  and  would  take  upon  them  cogitations  and 
minds  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
estate. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  was  aptly  and  sharply 
said  by  Alexander  to  Parmenio,  when,  upon  tii^ 
recital  of  the  great  offers  which  Darius  made, 
Parmenio  said  unto  him,  «« I  would  accept  theie 
offers,  were  I  as  Alexander:"  he  turned  it  upon 
him  again,  "  So  would  I,"  saiih  he,  »•  were  I  as 
Parmenio."  So  in  this  cause,  if  an  honest  Eng- 
lish merchant,  I  do  not  single  out  that  state  in 
disgrace,  for  this  island  ever  held  it  honourable, 
but  only  for  an  instance  of  a  private  profession,  if 
an  English  merchant  should  say,  **  Surely  I  would 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  union,  were  I  as  the 
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kiD^;**  it  might  be  reasonably  answered,  «*Na 
more  would  the  king,  were  he  as  an  English 
■mehant.*'  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  ccanlry,  be  he  nerer  so  worthy  or 
■mflicient ;  or  of  a  lawyer,  be  he  never  so  wise  or 
lasrned ;  or  of  any  other  particular  condition  of 
Ben  in  this  kingdom :  for  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  a  man  shall  be  only  or  chiefly  sensible  of  those 
TCtpects  which  his  particular  Tocation  and  degree 
shall  suggest  and  infuse  into  him,  and  not  enter 
lata  true  and  worthy  considerations  of  estate,  he 
shall  never  be  able  aright  to  give  counsel,  or  take 
eoansel  in  this  matter.  So  that  if  this  request  be 
granted,  I  account  the  cause  obtained. 

Bat  to  proceed  to  the  matter  itself:  all  consul- 
tations do  rest  upon  questions  comparative;  for 
when  a  question  is  *^  de  vero,"  it  is  simple,  for 
there  is  but  one  truth;  but  when  a  question  is 
•*de  bono,"  it  is  for  the  most  part  comparative; 
fBT  there  be  differing  degrees  of  good  and  evil,  and 
Ifae  best  of  the  good  is  to  be  preferred  and  chosen, 
•ad  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  to  be  declined  and 
aiToided ;  and  therefore  in  a  question  of  this  nature 
JOQ  may  not  look  for  answer  proper  to  every 
itteonvenience  alleged ;  for  somewhat  that  cannot 
be  especially  answered  may,  nevertheless,  be 
eneonntered  and  overweighed  by  matter  of  greater 
noment,  and  therefore  the  matter  which  I  shall 
■et  forth  unto  you  will  naturally  receive  the  dis- 
tribution of  three  parts. 

First,  an  answer  to  those  inconveniences  which 
hATe  been  alleged  to  ensue,  if  we  should  give 
way  to  this  naturalization ;  which,  I  suppose,  you 
will  not  find  to  be  so  great  as  they  have  been 
made;  but  that  much  dross  is  put  into  the  balance 
to  help  to  make  weight. 

Secondly,  an  encounter  against  the  remainder 
of  these  inconveniences  which  cannot  properly  be 
tufwered,  by  much  greater  inconveniences,  which 
we  shall  incur  if  we  do  not  proceed  to  this  natu- 
nliiation. 

Tliirdly,  an  encounter  likewise,  but  of  another 
ftttoTe,  that  is,  by  the  gain  and  benefit  which  we 
•hall  draw  and  purchase  to  ourselves  by  proceed- 
iag  to  this  naturali£ation.  And  yet,  to  avoid 
eoDfosion,  which  evermore  followeth  upon  too 
nmeh  generality,  it  is  necessary  for  me,  before  I 
proceed  to  pereuasion,  to  use  some  distribution 
of  the  points  or  parts  of  naturalization,  which 
eertainly  ean  be  no  better,  or  none  other,  than 
the  ancient  distinction  of  "jus  civitatis,  jus  suf- 
fngii  vel  tribus,"  and  «» jus  petitionis  sive  bono- 
rain:*'  for  all  ability  and  capacity  is  either  of 
private  interest  of  "meum  et  tuum,"  or  of 
public  service ;  and  the  public  consistoth  chiefly 
either  in  voice,  or  in  action,  or  office.  Now  it  is 
the  fint  of  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  only 
handle  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  and  refer 
the  other  two  for  a  committee,  because  they 
receive  more  distinction  and  restriction. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  inconveniences  al- 


leged on  the  other  part,  the  firet  of  them  is,  that 
there  may  ensue  of  this  naturalization  a  surcharge 
of  people  upon  this  realm  of  England,  which  is 
supposed  already  to  have  the  full  charge  and 
content :  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  admis- 
sion of  the  adoptive  without  a  diminution  of  the 
fortunes  and  conditions  of  those  that  are  native 
subjects  of  this  realm.  A  grave  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  very  dutiful;  for  it  proceeds  not 
of  any  unkindness  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  of 
a  natural  fastness  to  ouraelves :  for  that  answer 
of  the  virgins,  *'  Ne  forte  non  suflficiat  vobis  et 
nobis,"  proceeded  not  out  of  any  envy  or  malign 
humour,  but  out  of  providence,  and  the  original 
charity  which  begins  with  ourselves.  -  And  I 
must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  the  gentleman 
said«  that  when  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  regard  of 
the  greatness  of  their  families,  grew  pent  and 
straitened,  it  is  true,  that,  brethren  though  they 
were,  they  grew  to  difference,  and  to  those  words, 
«« Vade  til  ed  dexteram,et  ego  ad  sinistram,"  &e. 
But  certainly,  I  should  never  have  brought  that 
example  on  that  side ;  for  we  see  what  Allowed 
of  it,  how  that  this  separation  ••  ad  dexteram  et 
ad  sinistram,^'  caused  the  miserable  captivity  of 
the  one  brother,  and  the  dangerous,  thoogh  proe- 
perous  war  of  the  other,  for  his  rescue  and  reco- 
very. 

But  to  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  so 
weighty  and  so  principal,  I  mean  to  give  three 
several  answere,  every  one  of  them  being,  to  my 
underetanding,  by  itself  sufficient. 

The  firet  is»  that  this  opinion  of  the  number  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  that  should  be  likely  to  plaht 
themselves  here  amongst  us,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  thing  rather  in  conceit  than  in  event;  for,  Mr. 
Speaker^  you  shall  find  those  plausible  similitudes, 
of  a  tree  that  will  thrive  the  better  if  it  be  re- 
moved into  the  more  fruitful  soil ;  and  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  that  if  they  find  a  gap  or  passage  open  will 
leave  the  more  barren  pasture,  and  get  into  the 
more  rich  and  plentiful,  to  be  but  arguments 
merely  superficid,  and  to  have  no  sound  resem* 
blance  with  the  transplanting  or  transferring  of 
families ;  for  the  tree,  we  know,  by  nature,  as 
soon  as  it  is  set  in  the  better  ground,  can  fasten 
upon  it,  and  take  nutriment  from  it :  and  a  sheep, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  better  pasture,  what 
should  let  him  to  graze  and  feed  i  But  there 
belongeth  more,  I  taJce  it,  to  a  family  or  particular 
peraon,  that  shall  remove  from  -one  nation  to  an- 
other: for  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  not  stock, 
means,  acquaintance,  and  custom,  habitation, 
trades,  countenance,  and  the  like,  I  hope  you 
doubt  not  but  they  will  starve  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  pasture,  and  are  far  enough  off  from  grazing 
at  their  pleasure:  and  therefore,  in  this  point, 
which  is  conjectural,  experience  is  the  best 
guide ;  for  the  time  past  is  a  pattern  of  the  time  to 
come.  I  think  no  roan  doubteth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  his  majesty*s  firet  coming  in  was  as  t^e 
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greatest  epring-Ude  for  the  conflaenee  and  en- 
trance of  that  nation.  Now  I  would  fain  under- 
stand, in  these  four  years*  space,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness and  strength  of  the  current  and  tide,  how 
many  families  of  Scotchmen  are  planted  in  the 
cities,  boronghs,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom ;  for 
I  do  assure  myself,  that,  more  than  some  persons 
of  quality  about  his  majesty's  person  here  at  court, 
and  in  London,  and  some  other  inferior  persons, 
that  have  a  dependence  upon  them,  the  return  and 
certificate,  if  such  a  surrey  should  be  made, 
would  be  of  a  number  extremely  small :  I  report 
me  to  all  your  private  knowledges  of  the  places 
where  you  inhabit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  ^  iSiin  ligno  viridi 
ita  fit,  quid  fiet  in  aridoV*  I  am  sure  there  will 
he  no  more  such  spring-tides.  But  you  will  tell 
me  of  a  multitude  of  families  of  the  Scottish  nation 
in  Polonia ;  and  if  they  multiply  in  a  country  so 
far  pfff  how  much  more  here  at  hand  1  For  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  impute  it  of  necessity  to 
some  special  accident  of  time  and  place  that 
draws  them  thither:  for  you  see  plainly- before 
your  eyes,  that  in  Germany,  which  is  much  nearer, 
and  in  France,  where  they  are  invited  with  privi- 
leges, and  with  this  very  privilege  of  naturaliza- 
tion, yet  no  such  number  can  be  found :  so  as  it 
cannot  either  be  nearness  of  place,  or  privilege 
of  person,  that  is  the  cause.  But  shall  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  think  %  Of  all  the  places  in 
the  world,  near  or  far  off,  they  will  never  take 
that  course  of  life  in  this  kingdom,  which  they 
content  themselves  with  in  Poland ;  for  we  see  it 
to  be  the  nature  of  all  men,  that  they  will  rather 
discover  poverty  abroad ,  than  at  home.  There  is 
never  a  gentleman  that  hath  oveneached  himself 
in  expense,  and  thereby  must  abate  bis  eounte- 
nancsy  but  he  will  rather  travel,  and  do  it  abroad 
than  at  home :  and  we  know  well  they  have  good 
high  stomachs,  and  have  ever  stood  in  some 
terms  of  emulation  with  us :  and  therofore  they 
will  never  live  here,  except  they  can  live  in  good 
fashion.  So  as  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  strife  which  we  now  have  to 
admit  them,  will  have  like  sequel  as  that  conten- 
tion had  betweim  the  nobility  and  people  of  Rome 
for  the  admitting  of  a  plebeian  consul}  which 
whilst  it  was  in  passage  was  very  vehement,  and 
mightly  stood  upon,  and  when  the  people  had 
obtained  it,  they  never  made  any  plebeian  consul, 
not  in  sixty  years  after :  and  so  will  this  be  for  many 
years,  as  I  am  persuaded,  rather  a  matter  ia  opinion 
and  leputation,  than  in  use  or  effect.  And  this  is 
the  first  answer  that  I  give  to  this  main  inconve- 
nience pretended,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  second  answer  which  I  give  to  this  objection, 
IS  this :  I  must  have  leave  to  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  realm  of  England  is  not  yet  peopled  to 
the  full ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  territories  of 
France,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  some  part  of  Ger- 
manyi  do  in  equal  space  of  ground  bear  and  con- 


tain a  far  greater  quantity  of  people,  if  they  wers 
mustered  by  the  poll ;  neither  pan  I  see,  that  this 
kingdom  is  so  much  inferior  unto  those  foreign 
parts  in  fruitfulness,  as  it  is  in  population; 
which  makes  me  conceive  we  have  not  our  full 
charge.  Besides,  I  do  see  manifestly  amongst  us 
the  badges  and  tokens  rather  of  scarceness,  than 
of  press  of  people,  as  drowned  grounds,  coq^ 
mons,  wastes,  and  the  like,  which  is  a  plain 
demonstration,  that  howsoever  there  may  be  an 
over^welling  throng  and  press  of  people  hem 
about  London,  which  is  most  in  our  eye,  yet  the 
body  of  the  kingdom  is  but  thin  sown  with 
people;  and  whosoever  shall  compare  the.ruiiM 
and  decays  of  ancient  towns  in  this  realm,  with 
the  erections  and  augmentations  of  new,  cannoi 
but  judge  that  this  realm  hath  been  far  bettor 
peopled  in  former  times;  it  may  be,  in  the  heptar- 
chy, or  otherwise :  for  generally  the  rule  holdeth, 
the  smaller  the  state  the  greater  the  population 
«« pro  rata.*'  And  whether  this  be  true  or  no,  we 
need  not  seek  farther,  than  to  call  to  our  lemem- 
brance  how  many  of  us  serve  here  in  this  plaee 
for  desolate  and  decayed  boroughs. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever  looketh  intp  the 
principles  of  estate,  must  hold  that  it  is  the  me- 
diterrane  coantries,  and  not  the  maritime,  which 
need  to  fear  surcharge  of  people ;  for  all  sea  pn^ 
vinces,  and  especially  islands,  have  another  ele« 
ment  besides  the  earth  and  soil,  for  their  susten* 
tation.  For  what  an  infinite  number  of  people  ait6 
and  may  be  sustained  by  fishing,  carriage  by  see, 
and  merchandising t  Wherein  again  I  do  di»> 
cover,  that  we  are  not  at  all  pinched  by  the  mul- 
titude of  people  ;  for  if  we  were,  it  were  not  poe- 
sible  that  we  should  relinquish  and  resign  soc^ 
an  infinite  benefit  of  fishing  to  the  Flemings,  ae 
it  is  well  known  we  do.  And  therefore  I  aeet 
that  we  have  wastes  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land; 
which  still  is  an  infallible  argument  that  ooi 
industry  is  not  awakened  to  seek  maintenance  by 
any  over-great  press  or  charge  of  people.  And» 
lastly,  Mr.  Spesdcer,  there  was  never  any  kingdctn 
in  the  ages  of  the  world  had,  I  think,  so  fair  and 
happy  means  to  issue  and  discharge  the  multitude 
of  their  people,  if  it  were  too  great,  as  this  kingddn 
hath,  in  regard  of  that  desolate  and  wasted  kin^ 
dom  of  Ireland ;  which  being  a  country  blessed 
with  almost  all  the  dowries  of  nature,  as  riven^ 
havens,  woods,  quarries,  good  soil,  and  temperate 
climate,  and  now  at  last  under  his  majesty  blessed 
also  with  obedience,  doth,  as  it  were,  continually 
call  unto  us  for  our  colonies  and  plantations. 
And  so  I  conclude  my  second  answer  to  this  pre- 
tended inconvenience,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  third  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  give, 
is  this :  I  demand  what  is  the  worst  effeot  that 
can  follow  of  surcharge  of  people  1  Look  into  all 
stories,  and  you  shall  find  it  none  other  than  some 
honourable  war  for  the  enlargement  of  their  borden^ 
which  find  themselves  pent,  upon  foreign  parts; 
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which  iooonTenieiice,  in  a  Talorous  and  warlike 
nation,  I  know  not  whether  I  should  term  an  in- 
eoDTenience  or  no ;  for  the  saying  id  most  true, 
though  in  another  sense,  ^*Omne  solum  forti 
pttria.**  It  was  spoken  indeed  of  the  patience  of 
Mi  exiled  man,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  ralour 
of  a  warlike  nation.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  hope  I  may  speak  it  without  offence,  that  if  we 
did  hold  ourselves  worthy,  whensoever  just  cause 
•hoald  be  given,  either  to  recover  our  ancient 
lights,  or  to  revenge  our  late  wrongs,  or  to  attain 
the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  or  to  enlarge  the  pa- 
trimony of  our  posterity,  we  would  never  in  this 
Banner  forget  considerations  of  amplitude  and 
gieatness,  and  fall  at  variance  about  profit  and 
nekonings ;  fitter  a  great  deal  for  private  persons 
tlian  for  parliaments  and  kingdoms.  And  thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  first  objection  to  such 
•itisfaction  as  you  have  heard. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  fundamental 
kw8  of  both  these  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  yet  diverse  and  several ;  nay,  more, 
that  it  is  declared  by  the  instrument,  that  they 
iliall  so  continue,  and  that  there  is  no  intent  in 
his  maiesty  to  make  innovation  in  them:  and 
therefore  that  it  should  not  be  seasonable  to  pro- 
Otod  to  this  naturalization,  whereby  to  endow 
tiMm  with  our  rights  and  privileges,  except  they 
fllumld  likewise  receive  and  submit  themselves  to 
oar  laws;  and  this  objection  likewise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  allow  to  be  a  weighty  objection,  and 
worthy  to  be  well  answered  and  discussed. 

The  answer  which  I  shall  offer  is  this :  It  is 
tmoy  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  wish 
ih»  Scottish  nation  governed  by  our  laws ;  for  I 
hM  .our  laws  with  some  reducement  worthy  to 
govern,  and  it  were  the  world :  but  this  is  that 
which  I  say,  and  I  desire  therein  your  attention, 
4haty  according  to  true  reason  of  estate,  naturaliza- 
tion is  in  order  first  and  precedent  to  union  of 
laws ;  in  degree  a  less  matter  than  union  of  laws ; 
and  in  nature  separable,  not  inseparable  from 
union  of  laws ;  for  naturalization  doth  but  take 
oat  the  marks  of  a  foreigner,  but  union  of  laws 
makes  them  entirely  as  ourselves.  Naturaliza^ 
tioD  taketh  away  separation;  but  union  of  laws 
doth  take  away  distinction.  Do  we  not  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  world 
imder  the  great  monarch,  God  himself,  that  his 
laws  are  diverse ;  one  law  in  spirits,  another  in 
bodies;  one  law  in  regions  celestial,  another  in 
elementary;  and  yet  the  creatures  are  all  one 
Biasa  or  lump,  without  any  **  vacuum**  or  separa- 
tion 1  Do  we  not  likewise  see  in  the  state  of  the 
ehurch,  that  amongst  people  of  all  languages  and 
lineages  there  is  one  communion  of  saints,  and 
that  we  are  all  fellow-citizens  and  naturalized  of 
the  heavmily  Jerusalem ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
divers  and  several  ecclesiastical  laws,  policies, 
and  hierarchies,  according  to  the  speech  of  that 
worthy  father, «« In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non 
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sit  r*  And,  therefore,  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bond  of  law  is  the  more  special  and  private  bond, 
and  the  bond  of  naturalization  the  more  common 
and  general ;  for  the  laws  are  rather  *«  figura 
reipublics'*  than  «^  forma,**  and  rather  bonds  of 
perfection  than  bonds  of  entirencss :  and  therefore 
we  see  in  the  experience  of  our  own  government, 
that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  all  our  statute 
layi's,  since  Poyning*s  laws,  are  not  in  force;  and 
yet  we  deny  them  not  the  benefit  of  naturaliza- 
tion. In  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
our  common  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  yet  they 
have  the  benefit  of  naturalization ;  neither  need 
any  man  doubt  but  that  our  laws  and  customs 
must  in  small  time  gather  and  win  upon  theirs; 
for  here  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  whence  come 
the  supreme  directions  of  estate:  here  is  the  king*t 
person  and  example,  of  which  the  verse  saith, 
**  Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis.*' 
And  therefore  it  is  not  possible,  dthough  not  by 
solemn  and  formal  act  of  estates,  yet  by  the  secret 
operation  of  no  long  time,  but  they  will  come 
under  the  yoke  of  our  laws,  and  so  ^«  dulcis  tractus 
pari  jugo.**  And  this  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the 
second  objection. 

The  third  objection  is,  some  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  of  these  two  nations,  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  the  commixture  whereof  there  may  ensue 
advantage  to  them  and  loss  to  us.  Wherein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  that  this  difference  or  disparity 
consisteth  but  in  the  external  goods  of  fortune : 
for  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  tlie  goods 
of  the  mind  and  the  body,  they  are  ^*  alteri  nos," 
other  ourselves;  for,  to  do  them  but  right,  we 
know  in  their  capacities  and  understandings  they 
are  a  people  ingenious,  in  labour  industrious,  in 
courage  valiant,  in  body  hard,  active,  and  comely. 
More  might  be  said,  but  in  commending  them  we 
do  but  in  effect  commend  ourselves :  for  they  are 
of  one  piece  and  continent  with  us;  and  the  truth 
is,  we  are  participant  both  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  For  if  they  have  been  noted  to  be  a  people 
not  so  tractable  in  government,  we  cannot,  with- 
out flattering  ourselves,  free  ourselves  altogether 
from  that  fault,  being  a  thing  indeed  incident  to 
all  martial  people;  as  we  see  it  evident  by  the 
example  of  the  Romans  and  others ;  even  like  iinto 
fierce  horses,  that  though  they  be  of  better  service 
than  others,  yet  are  they  harder  to  guide  and 
manage^ 

But  for  tliis  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  purpose 
to  answer  it,  not  by  the  authority  of  Scriptures, 
which  saith,  •'  Beatius  est  dare  quam  accipere,*' 
but  by  an  authority  framed  and  derived  from  the 
judgment  of  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  in  the 
same  case  as  to  this  point.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  the  line  of  our  kings  none  useth  to  carry 
greater  commendation  than  his  majesty's  noble 
progenitor,  King  EMward,  the  first  of  that  name ; 
and  amongst  his  other  commendations,  both  of 
war  and  policy,  none  is  more  celebrated  than  hit 
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purpose  and  enterprise  for  the  conquest  of  Scot- 
land, as  not  bending  his  designs  to  glorious 
acquests  abroad,  but  to  solid  strength  at  hDme; 
which,  neyertheless,  if  it  had  succeeded  well, 
could  not  but  have  brought  in  all  those  inconve- 
niences of  the  commixture  of  a  more  opulent 
kingdom  with  a  less,  that  are  now  alleged.  For 
it  is  not  the  yoke,  either  of  our  laws  or  arms,  that 
can  alter  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  neither  is  it  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mixture that  can  alter  the  matter  of  the  commix- 
ture: and,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  good 
for  us  then,  it  is  good  for  us  now,  and  not  to  be 
prized  the  less  because  we  paid  not  so  dear  for  it. 
But  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection  I  refer 
over  to  that,  which  will  come  aAer,  to  be  spoken 
touching  surety  and  greatness. 

The  fourth  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  pro- 
perly an  objection,  but  rather  a  pre-occupation  of 
an  objection- of  the  other  side;  for  it  may  be  said, 
and  very  materially.  Whereabout  do  we  contend  t 
The  benefit  of  naturalization  is  by  the  law,  in  as 
many  as  have  been  or  shall  be  born  since  his 
majesty's  coming  to  the  crown^  already  settled 
and  invented.  There  is  no  more  then  but  to 
bring  the  *»  ante-nati'*  into  the  degree  of  the  «<  post- 
nati,**  that  men  grown  that  have  well  deserved, 
may  be  in  no  worse  case  than  children  which  have 
not  deserved,  and  elder  brothers  in  no  worse  case 
than  younger  brothers;  so  as  we  stand  upon 
<«  quiddam,**  not  «^  quantum,*'  being  but  a  little 
difference  of  time  of  one  generation  from  another. 
To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
law  is  not  so,  but  that  the  *«  post-nati''  are  aliens 
as  well  as  the  rest.  A  point  that  I  mean  not 
much  to  argue,  both  because  it  hath  been  well 
spoken  to  by  the  gentleman  that  spoke  last  before 
me ;  and  because  I  do  desire  in  this  case  and  in 
this  place  to  speak  rather  of  conveniency  than  of 
law ;  only  this  I  will  say,  that  that  opinion  seems 
to  me  contrary  to  reason  of  law,  contrary  to  form 
of  pleading  in  law,  and  contrary  to  authority  and 
experience  of  law.  For  reason  of  law,  when  I 
aieditate  of  it,  methinks  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  England,  well  observed,  is  admirable 
in  the  distribution  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  laws,  according  to  the  sevehil  conditions  of 
persons,  in  an  excellent  proportion.  The  degrrees 
are*  four,  but  bipartite,  two  of  aliens  and  two  of 
subjects. 

The  first  degtee  is  of  an  alien  bom  under  a 
king  or  state,  that  is  an  enemy.  If  such  a  one 
come  into  this  kingdom  without  safe-conduct,  it  is 
at  his  peril :  the  law  giveth  him  no  protection, 
neither  for  body,  lands,  nor  goods;  so  as  if  he  be 
Main  there  is  no  remedy  by  any  appeal  at  the 
party's  suit,  Blthough  his  wife  were  an  English 
woman :  marry  at  the  king's  suit,  the  ease  may  be 
Otherwise  in  regard  of  the  offence  to  the  peace. 

The  second  degree  is  of  an  alien  that  is  bom 
vnder  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  king  or  state 


that  is  a  friend.  Unto  such  a  person  the  law  doth 
impart  a  greater  benefit  and  protection,  that  is, 
concerning  things  personal,  tronsitory,  and  mov^ 
able,  as  goods  and  chattels,  contracts,  and  tbft 
like,  but  not  concerning  freehold  and  inheritance. 
And  the  reason  is,  because  he  may  be  an' enemy, 
though  he  be  not ;  for  the  state  under  the  obeisanee 
of  which  he  is,  may  enter  into  quarrel  and  hosti- 
lity ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  law  hath  but  a  traiui- 
tory  assurance  of  him,  so  it  rewards  him  but  wilb 
transitory  benefits.  r 

The  third  degree  is  of  a  subject,  who  havfi^ 
been  an  alien,  is  made  free  by  charter  and  denies 
tion.  To  such  a  one  the  law  doth  impart  yet  S 
more  ample  benefit;  for  it  gives  him  power  16 
purchase  freehold  and  inheritance  to  his  own  use, 
and  likewise  enables  the  children  bora  a(Wr  his 
denization  to  inherit  But  yet  nevertheless  bs 
cannot  make  title  or  convey  pedigree  from  sn^ 
ancestor  paramount ;  for  the  law  thinks  not  good 
to  make  him  in  the  same  degree  with  a  subjeet' 
bom,  because  he  was  once  ah  alien,  and  so  miglit 
once  have  been  an  enemy:  and  ^*nemo  subilo 
fingitur,"  men's  affections  cannot  be  so  settled  by 
any  benefit,  as  when  from  their  nativity  they  srs 
inbred  and  inherent. 

And  the  fourth  degree,  which  is  the  perfsel 
degree,  is  of  such  a  person  as  neither  is  enenj, 
nor  could  have  been  enemy  in  time  past,  nor  esa 
be  enemy  in  time  to  come ;  and  therefore  the  Isiir 
gives  unto  him  the  full  benefit  of  natural is8tioB«[ 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  bo  the  tme  stq»i 
and  paces  of  the  law,  no  man  can  deny  but  who- 
soever is  born  under  the  king's  obedience,  nevsr 
could  **in  aliquo  puncto  temporis"  be  an  ^nemy; 
a  rebel  he  might  be,  but  no  enemy,  and  1heref<yrs 
in  reason  of  law  is  naturalized.  Nay,  contrari- 
wise, he  is  bound  *«  jure  netivitatis"  to  defend  this 
kingdom  of  England  against  all  invaders  or  rebels ;' 
and,  therefore,  as  he  is  obliged  to  the  protecttOB 
of  arras,  and  that  perpetually  and  universally,  SD 
he  is  to  have  the  perpetual  and  universal  benefit 
and  protection  of  law,  which  is  naturalization. 

For  form  of  pleading,  it  is  trae  that  hath  been 
said,  that  if  a  man  would  plead  another  to  be  ul^ 
alien,  he  must  not  only  set  forth  negatively  end 
privately,  that  he  was  born  out  of  the  obedienee 
of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  but  afiirmatively, 
under  the  obedience  of  a  foreign  king  or  state  IB 
particular,  which  can  never  be  done  in  this  case. 

As  for  authority,  I  will  not  press  it;  yos  know 
all  what  hath  been  published  by  the  king's  pro- 
clamation. And  for  experience  of  law  we  see  It 
in  the  subjects  of  Ireland,  in  the  subjects  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  parcels  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy ;  in  the  subjects  of  Calais,  when  it  Was 
English,  which  was  parcel  of  the  crown  of  France. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  willing  to  enter  into  an 
argument  of  law,  but  to  hold  myself  to  point  of 
conveniency,  so  as  for  my  part  I  hold  all  •«  post- 
nati"  naturalized  «Mpso  jure;"  but  yet  I  am  fiv 
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I  opinion,  that  it  should  be  a  thing  auperflaous 
to  have  it  done  by  parliament ;  chiefly  in  respect 
«C  that  trae  principle  of  state,  «*  Principura  ac- 
lioiies  prccipue  ad  famam  sunt  coroponende." 
It  will  lift  up  a  sign  to  all  the  world  of  our  love 
towards  them,  and  good  agreement  with  them. 
And  these  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  objeo- 
lioBS  which  haye  been  made  on  the  other  side, 
vbereonto  yon  hare  heard  my  answers;  weigh 
Asm  in  your  wisdoms,  and  so  I  conclude  that 
dneral  part. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  according  as  I  promised,  I 
amst  fill  the  other  balance  in  expressing  unto  yon 
the  inconveniences  which  we  shall  incur,  if  we 
tiiall  not  proceed  to  this  naturalization :  wherein 
thftt  inoonrenience,  which  above  ail  others,  and 
•lone  by  itself,  if  there  were  none  other,  doth 
eaeeedingly  move  me,  and  may  move  you,  is  a 
pention  of  estate,  collected  out  of  the  records  of 
dae,  which  is  this:  that  wheresoever  several 
Ubgdoms  or  estates  have  been  united  in  sove- 
liifnty,  if  that  union  hath  not  been  fortified  and 
kdond  in  with  a  farther  union,  and,  namely,  that 
which  is  now  in  question,  of  naturalization,  this 
ktlh  followed,  that  at  one  time  or  other  they  have 
broken  again,  being  npon  all  occasions  apt  to 
fsVolt  and  relapse  to  the  former  separation. 

Of  this  assertion  the  first  example  which  I  will 
Mt  before  you,  is  of  that  memorable  union  which 
wae  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  which 
Qontinned  from  the  battle  at  the  lake  of  Regilla, 
'Ibr  many  years,  unto  the  consulships  of  C.  Plau- 
tfais  and  L.  iEmilius  Mamercus.*  At  what  time 
there  began,  about  this  very  point  of  naturaliza- 
tlon,  that  war  which  was  called «« Bellum  sociale,** 
being  die  most  bloody  and  pernicious  war  that 
ever  the  Roman  stat^  endured  :  wherein,  after 
anmbers  of  battles  and  infinite  sieges  and  surprises 
of  towns,  the  Romans  in  the  end  prevailed  and 
matered  the  Latins ;  but,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had 
tlM  honour  of  the  war,  looking  back  itato  what 
perdition  and  confusion  they  were  near  to  have 
been  brought,  they  presently  naturalized  them  all. 
Ton  speak  of  a  naturalization  in  blood ;  there  was 
a  naturalization  indeed  in  blood. 

Let  me  set  before  you  again  the  example  of 
Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  their  associ- 
•tee.  The  state  of  Sparta  was  a  nice  and  jealous 
State  in  this  point  of  imparting  naturalization  to 
their  confederates.  But  what  was  the  issue  of  it  ? 
After  they  had  held  them  in  a  kind  of  society  and 
amity  for  divers  years,  upoii  the  first  occasion 
given,  which  was  no  more  than  the  surprisal  of 
the  castle  of  Thebes,  by  certain  desperate  conspi- 
rators in  the  habit  of  maskers,  there  ensued  imme- 
diately a  general  revolt  and  defection  of  their 

•  IM  yean  lAcr  that  battle.  There  are  extant  at  thii  day 
mIm  or  medal*,  hi  memory  of  a  battle  fought  by  thie  C. 
naatlne  at  PrlTemum.  Another  copy  hath  0/  T.  JUanUiu 
mad  F.  Didta, 


associates;  which  was  the  ruin  of  their  state, 
never  afterwards  to  be  recovered. 

Of  later  times  let  me  lead  your  consideration  to 
behold  the  like  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ; 
which  kingdom  was  united  with  Castile  and  the 
rest  of.  Spain  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinando  and 
Isabella,  and  so  continued  many  years ;  but  yet 
so  as  it  stood  a  kingdom  severed  and  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  Spain  in  privileges,  and 
directly  in  this  point  of  naturalization,  or  capacity 
of  inheritance.  What  came  of  this  1  Thus  much, 
that  now  of  fresh  memory,  not  past  twelve  years 
since,  only  upon  the  voice  of  a  condemned  man 
out  of  the  grate  of  a  prison  towards  the  street,  that 
cried  "Fueros,  Libertad,  Libertad,**  which  is  as 
much  as  liberties  or  privileges,  there  was  raised  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  with 
grreat  difficulty  with  an  army  royal.  After  which 
victory  nevertheless,  to  shun  farther  inconve- 
nience, their  privileges  were  disannulled,  and  they 
were  incorporated  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Upon  so  small  a  spark,  notwithstanding 
80  long  continuance,  were  they  ready  to  break  and 
sever  again. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  states  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  which  city  of  Pisa  being  united  unto 
Florence,  but  not  endowed  with  the  benefit  of 
naturalization,  npon  the  first  light  of  foreign 
assistance,  by  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  into  Italy,  did  revolt ,  though  it  be  since 
again  re-united  and  incorporated. 

The  same  efiect  we  see  in  the  most  barbarous 
government,  which  shows  it  die  rather  to  be  an 
efifect  of  nature ;  for  it  was  thought  a  fit  policy  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  to  retain  the  three 
provinces  of  Tranaylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Molda- 
via, which  were  aa  the  very  nurses  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  respect  of  their  provisions,  to  the  end 
they  might  be  the  less  wasted,  only  under  way- 
woods  as  vassals  and  homagers,  and  not  under 
bashaws,  as  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire: 
which  policy  we  see  by  late  experience  proved 
unfortunate^  as  appeared  by  the  revolt  of  the  same 
three  provinces,  under  the  arms  and  conduct  of 
Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transylvania;  a  leader  very 
famous  for  a  time ;  which  revolt  is  not  yet  fufly 
recovered.  Whereas  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of 
revolts  of  provinces  incorporated  to  the  Turkish 
empire. 

On  the  other  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is 
true  what  the  logicians  say,  ^'Opposita  Juxta  se 
posits  magia  elucescunt  :*'  let  us  take  a  view,  and 
we  shall  find  that  wheresoever  kingdoms  and  states 
have  been  united,  and  that  union  corroborate,  by 
the  bond  of  mutual  naturalization,  you  shall  never 
observe  them  afterwards,  upon  any  occasion  of 
trouble  or  otherwise,  to  break  and  sever  again :  as 
we  see  most  evidently  before  our  eyes,  in  divers 
provinces  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  Guienne,  Pro- 
vence, Normandy,  Britainy,  which,  notn^ithstand- 
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ing  the  infinite  infesting  troubles  of  that  kingdom, 
never  offered  to  bre^k  again. 

We  see  the  like  effect  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  which  are  mutually  naturalized,  as  Leon, 
Castile,  Valentia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcia, 
Toledo,  Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  except  Acragpn, 
which  held  the  contrary  course,  and  therefore  had 
the  contrary  success,  as  was  said,  and  Portugal, 
of  which  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  trial.  And, 
lastly,  we  see  the  like  effect  in  our  own  nation, 
whidi  nerer  rent  asunder  after  it  was  once  united; 
so  as  we  now  scarce  know  whether  the  heptarchy 
were  a  true  story  or  a  fable.  And,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  revolve  with  myself  these 
examples  and  others,  so  lively  expressing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  naturalization  to  s^void  a  relapse  into 
a  separation ;  and  do  hear  so  many  arguments  and 
scruples  made -on  the  other  side;  it  makes  me 
think  on  the  old  bishop,  which,  upon  a  public  dis- 
putation of  certain  Christian  divines  with  some 
learned  men  of  the  heathen,  did  extremely  press 
to  be  heard ;  and  they  were  loath  to  suffer  him, 
because  they  knew  he  was  unlearned,  diough  other- 
wise a  holy  and  well-meaning  man :  but  at  last, 
with  much  ado,  he  got  to  be  heard ;  and  when  he 
came  to  speak,  instead  of  using  argument,  he  did 
only  say  over  his  belief;  but  did  it  with  such  as- 
surance and  constancy,  as  it  did  strike  the  minds 
of  those  that  heard  him  more  than  any  argument 
h^d  done.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  all 
these  witty  and  subtle  arguments,  I  say,  that  I  do 
believe,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  be  found  a 
prophet  in  it,  that  except  we  proceed  "with  this 
naturalization,  though  perhaps  not  in  his  majesty^s 
time,  who  hath  suoh  interest  in  both  nations,  yet 
in  the  time  of  his  descendants  these  realms  will  be 
in  continual  danger  to  divide  and  break  again. 
Now  if  any  man  be  of  that  careless  mind,  *«  Maneat 
nostros  ea  cura  nepotes  ;'*  or  of  that  hard  mind,  to 
leave  things  to  be  tried  by  the  sharpest  sword ; 
sure  I  am,  he  is  not  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,  who 
affirmeth,  that  whosoever  useth  not  foresight  and 
provision  for  his  family,  is  worse  than  an  un- 
believer ;  much  more,  if  we  shall  not  use  foresight 
for  these  two  kingdoms,  that  comprehend  in  them 
s^  many  families,  but  leave  things  open  to  the  peril 
of  future  divisions.  And  thus  have  I  expressed 
unto  you  the  inconvenience,  which,  of  all  others, 
sinketh  deepest  with  me  as  the  most  weighty : 
neither  do  there  want  other  inconveniences,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effects  and  influence  whereof,  I  fear, 
will  not  be  adjourned  to  so  long  a  day  as  this  that 
I  have  spoken  of:  for  I  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to 
consider  whether  you  do  not  think,  in  case,  by  the 
denial  of  this  naturalization,  any  pique,  alienation, 
or  unkindness,  I  do  not  say  should  be,  but  should 
be  thought  to  be,  or  noised  to  be  between  these 
two  nations,  whetherit  will  not  quicken  and  excite 
all  the  envious  and  malicious  humours,  whereso- 
ever, which  are  now  covcgred,  against  us,  either 
foreign  or  at  home;  and  so  open  the  way  to 


practices  and  other  engines  and  maohinatioDSi  to 
the  disturbance  of  this  state  1  As  for  that  other 
inconvenience  of  his  majesty's  engagement  to  thig 
action,  it  is  too  binding  and  too  pressing  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  may^do  better  a. great  deal  in  yonr 
minds  than  in  my  mouth,  or  in  the  mouth  of  any 
man  else ;  because,  as  I  say,  it  doth  press  our  liber^ 
too  far.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  come  now 
to  the  third  general  part  of  my  division,  concern- 
ing the  benefits  which  we  shall  purchase  by  this 
knitting  of  the  knot  surer  and  straiter  becweoi' 
these  two  kingdoms,  by  the  communicatinf  of 
naturalization :  the  benefits  may  appear  to  be  tW0| 
the  one  surety,  the  other  greatness. 

Touching  surety,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  well 
said  by  Titus  Quintios  the  Roman,  touching  tlui 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  that  ^e  tortoise  is  sale 
within  her  shell,  •«Testudo  intra  tegumen  tnta 
est;"  but  if  there  be  any  parts  that  lie  open, 
they  endanger  all  the  rest.  We  know  wellj  tkU 
although  the  state  at  this  time  be  iv  a  happj 
peace,  yet  for  the  time  past,  the  more  aQC^eol 
enemy  to  this  kingdom  hath  been  the  French, 
and  the  more  late  Sie  Spaniard ;  and  both  thete 
had  as  it  were  their  several  postern  gates,  where- 
by they  might  have  approach  and  entrance  to 
annoy  us.  France  had  Scotland,  and  Spain  had 
Ireland ;  for  these  were  the  two  accesses  whk^ 
did  comfort  and  encourage  both  these  enemies  to 
assail  and  trouble  us.  We  see  that  of  ScotiaDd 
is  cut  off  by  the  Union  of  these  two  kingdoms,  if 
that  it  shall  be  now  made  constant  and  perma* 
nent;  that  of  Ireland  is  cut  off  likewise  by  iStub 
convenient  situation  of  the  west  of  ScotUpid 
towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  sore  was: 
which  we  see,  being  suddenly  closed,  hath  con- 
tinued closed  by  means  of  this  salve ;  so  that  m 
now  there  are  no  parts  of  this  state  exposed  to 
danger  to  be  a  temptation  to  the  ambition  of 
foreigners,  but  their  approaches  and  avenues  jm 
taken  away :  for  I  do  little  doubt  but  those  fo- 
reigners which  had  so  little  success  when  they 
had  those  advantages,  will  have  much  less  com- 
fort now  that  they  be  taken  from  them :  and  so 
much  for  surety. 

For  greatness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  man  may 
speak  it  soberly  and  without  bravery,  that  thb 
kingdom  of  England,  having  Scotland  united, 
Ireland  reduced,  the  soa  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  contracted,  and  shipping  maintained, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies,  in  forces  truly 
esteemed,  that  hath  been  in  the  world.  For  cer- 
tainly the  kingdoms  here  on  earth  have  a  resem^ 
blance  with  ^e  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  our 
Saviour  compareth,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or 
nut,  but  to  a  very  small  grain,  yet  such  a  one  as 
is  apt  to  grow  and  spread  ;  and  such  do  I  take  to 
be  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  if  indeed 
we  shall  refer  our  counsels  to  greatness  and 
power,  and  not  quench  them  too  much  with  the 
consideration  of  utility  and  wealth.    For,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  wasjt  not,  think  you,  a  trae  answer  that ' 
SoloD  of  Greece  made  to  the  rich  King  Croesus  of 
Ljdia,  when  he  showed  unto  him  a  great  quan- 
Ittjr  of  gold  that  he  had  gathered  together,  in  os- 
feotation  of  his  greatness  and  might  1  But  Solon 
«id  to  him,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  ^*  Why, 
rir,  if  another  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
yo«,  he  will  be  lord  of  all  your  gold.*'  Neither 
it  the  authority  of  Machiavel  to  be  despised,  who 
•eoneth  that  proverb  of  state,  taken  first  from  a 
■peech  of  Mucianus,  That  moneys  are  the  sinews 
of  war;  and  saith,  ^  There  are  no  true  sinews  of 
war,  but  the  very  sinews  of  the  arms  of  yaliant 
men.** 

Nay  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever  shall  look 
inlo  the  seminaries  and  beginnings  of  the  monar- 
I  of  the  world,  he  shall  find  them  founded  in 


Persia,  a  country  barren  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
Media,  which  they  subdued. 

Macedon,  a  kingdom  ignoble  and  mercenary 
VBtil  the  time  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas. 

Rome  had  poor  and  pastoral  beginnings. 

The  Turks,  a  band  of  Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  in 
m^agabond  manner  made  incursion  upon  that  part 
eC  Asia,  which  is  yet  called  Turcomania ;  out  of 
wldeh,  after  much  variety  of  fortune,  sprung  the 
Ottoman  family,  now  the  terror  of  the  world. 

8oy  we  know,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Hone,  Lombards,  Normans,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bortiieni  people,  in  one  age  of  the  world  made 
iMr  descent  or  expedition  upon  the  Roman  em- 
piro,  and  came  not,  as  rovers,  to  carry  away  prey, 
tod  be  gone  again ;  but  planted  themselves  in  a 
aunber  of  rich  and  fhiitful  provinces,  where  not 
enly  their  generations,  but  their  names,  remain 
tf  this  day;  witness  Lombardy,  Catalonia,  a 
ime  compounded  of  Goth  and  Alan,  Andalusia, 
a  name  corrupted  from  Vandalitia,  Hungaria, 
Normandy,  and  others. 

Nay,  the  fortune  of  the  Swisses  of  late  years, 
which  are  bred  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
eonntry,  is  not  to  be  forgotten ;  who  first  mined 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  same  who  had  almost 
rtined  the  kingdom  of  Fimnoe,  what  time,  after 


the  battle  near  Granson,  the  rich  jewel  of  Bur- 
gundy, prized  at  many  thousands,  was  sold  for  a 
few  pence  by  a  common  Swiss,  that  knew  no 
more  what  a  jewel  meant  than  did  iEsop*s  cock. 
And,  again,  the  same  nation,  in  revenge  of  a  scorn, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  French  king's  affairs  in  Italy, 
Lewis  XII.  For  that  king,  when  he  was  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  by  an  agent  of  the  Switzers  to 
raise  their  pensions,  brake  into  words  of  choler : 
"What,"  said  he,  "will  these  villains  of  the 
mountains  put  a  tax  upon  me  V^  Which  words 
lost  him  his  duchy  of  Milan,  and  chased  him  out 
of  Italy. 

All  which  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  well 
prove  Solon*s  opinion  of  the  authority  and*  mas- 
tery that  iron  hath  over  gold.  And,  therefore,  if  I 
shall  speak  unto  you  mine  ovm  heart,  methinks 
we  should  a  little  disdain  that  the  nation  of  Spain, 
which  howsoever  of  late  it  bath  grown  to  rule, 
yet  of  ancient  time  served  mai^  ages ;  first  under 
Carthage,  then  under  Rome,  afler  under  Saracelns, 
Goths,  and  others,  should  of  late  years  take  unto 
themselves  that  spirit  as  to  dream  of  a  monarchy 
in  the  west,  according  to  that  device,  "Video 
solem  orientem  in  occidente,*'  only  because  they 
have  ravished  from  some  wild  and  unarmed 
people  mines  and  store  of  gold ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  that  this  island  of  Britain,  seated  and 
manned  as  it  is,  and  that  hath,  I  make  no  ques^ 
tion,  the  best  iron  in  the  world,  that  is,  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  shall  think  of  nothing  but 
reckonings  and  audits,  and  "meum  et  tuum," 
and  I  cannot  tell  what 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  I  take  it,  gone  through 
the  parts  which  I  propounded  to  myself,  wherein 
if  any  man  shall  think  that  I  have  sung  a  "  pla- 
cebo,** for  mine  own  particular,  I  would  have 
him  know  that  I  am  not  so  unseen  in  the  worid, 
but  that  I  discern  it  were  much  alike  for  my  pri- 
vate fortune  to  rest  a  "  tacebo,**  as  to  sing  a  "  pla- 
cebo'* in  this  business :  but  I  have  spoken  out 
of  the  fountain  of  my  heart,  "  Credidi  propter 
quod  locutus  sum  :**  I  believed,  therefore  I  spake. 
So  as  my  duty  is  performed :  the  Judgment  is 
yours ;  God  direct  it  for  the  best. 
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Akd  it  please  yoQ,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  now  a 
time  to  wish)  as  it  is  to  advise,  no  man  should  be 
more  forward  or  more  earnest  than  myself  in  this 
wish,  that  his  majesty's  subjects  ef  Engrland  and 
Scotland  were  ^yemed  by  one  law :  and  that  for 
many  reasons. 

First,  Because  it  will  be  an  infallible  assurance 
that  there  will  never  be  any  relapse  in  succeediug 
age»  to  a  separation. 

Secondly, «« Dalcis  tractus  pari  jugro,"  If  the 
draught  lie  most  upon  us,  and  the  yoke  lie  lightest 
on  them,  it  is  not  equal. 

Thirdly,  The  qualities,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  the 
elements  of  their  laws  and  ours  are  such,  as  do 
promise  an  excellent  temperature  in  the  com- 
^pounded  body :  for  if  the  prerogative  here  be  too 
indefinite,  it  may  be  the  liberty  there  is  too 
unbounded ;  if  our  laws  and  proceedings  be  too 
prolix  and  formal,  it  may  be  theirs  are  too  informal 
and  summary. 

Fourthly,  I  do  discern  to  my  understanding, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  this  work ;  for 
their  laws,  by  that  I  can  learn^  compared  with 
odrs,  are  like  their  language  compared  with 
ours:  for  as  their  language . hath  the  same  roots 
that  ours  hath,  but  hath  a  little  more  mixture  of 
Latin  and  French;  so  their  laws  and  customs 
have  the  like  grounds  that  ours  have,  with  a 
little^  more  mixture  of  the  civil  lav  and  French 
customs. 

Lastly,  The  mean  to  this  work  seemeth  to  me 
no  less  excellent  than  the  work  itself:  for  if  both 
laws  shall  be  united,  it  is  of  necessity  for  prepara- 
tion and  inducement  thereunto,  that  our  own  laws 
be  reviewed  and  recompiled ;  than  the  which  I 
think  there  cannot  be  a  work,  that  his  majesty 
can  undertake  in  these  his  times  of  peace,  more 
politic,  more  honourable,  nor  more  beneficial  to 
his  subjects  for  all  ages : 

Pace  data  territ,  animum  ad  civHIa  yertlt 
Jura  auum,  legeaque  tullt  Juatisaimua  aactor. 

For  this  continual  heaping  up  of  laws  without 
digeRting  them,  maketh  but  a  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  turneth  the  laws  many  times  to  become  but 
snares  for  the  people,  as  is  said  in  the  Scripture, 
"Pluet  super  eos  laqueos.**    Now  "Non  sunt 


pejores  laquei,  quam  laquei  legum.^*  And  them* 
fore  this  work  I  esteem  to  be  indeed  a  work,  rightly 
to  term  it,  heroical.  So  that  for  this  good  widi 
of  union  of  laws  I  do  consent  to  the  full ;  and  I 
think  you  may  perceive  by  that  which  I  have  said, 
that  I  come  not  in  this  to  the  opinion  of  others* 
but  that  I  was  long  ago  settled  in  it  mjsMz 
nevertheless,  as  this  is  moved  out  of  zeal,  so  I  take 
it  to  be  moved  out  of  time,  as  commonly  sealoilt 
motions  are,  while  men  are  so  fast  carried-  oo  ta 
the  end,  as  they  give  no  attention  to  the  mean : 
for  rf  it  be  time  to  talk  of  this  now,  it  is  either 
because  the  business  now.  in  hand  cannot  proceed 
without  it,  of  because  in  time  and  order  this  matter 
should  be  precedent,  or  because  we  shall  losia  8om« 
advantage  towards  this  effect  eo  much  desired,  if 
we  should  go  on  in  the  course  we  are  about.  But 
none  of  these  three  in  my  judgment  are  true ;  an4 , 
therefore  the  motion,  as  I  said,  unreasonable. . 

For,  first.  That  there  may  not  be  a  naturalization 
without  a  union  in  laws,  cannot  be  maintained^' 
Look  into  the  example  of  the  church  and  the  union 
thereof.  You  shall  see  several  churches,  that  join 
in  one  faith,  one  baptism,  which  are  the  points  of 
spiritual  naturalization,  do  many  times  in  policy, 
constitutions,  and  customs  differ;  and  therefore 
one  of  the  fathers  made  an  excellent  observatioir 
upon  the  two  mysteries;  the  one,  that  in  tb^ 
gospel,  where. the  garment  of  Christ  is  said  to'- 
have  been  without  seam ;  the  other,  that  in  th« 
psalm,  where  the  garment  of  the  queen  is  said  to 
have  been  of  divers  colours;  and  concludeth, 
»'  In  vcste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit."  So  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  hand  to 
make  this  monarchy  of  one  piece,  and  not  of  one 
colour.  Look  again  into  the  examples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  take  that  next  us  of  France,  and 
there  you  shall  find  that  they  have  this  distribution, 
**paiS  du  droit  escrit,*'  and  **pais  du  droit 
coustumier."  For  Gascoigne,  Lang^uedoc,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,  are  countries  governed  by  the 
letter,  or  text  of  the  civil  law  :  but  the  Isle  of 
France,  Tourain,  Berry,  Anjou,  and  the  rest,  and 
most  of  all  Britainy  and  Normandy  are  governed 
I  by  customs,  which  amount  to  a  municipal  law,  and 
!  use  the  civil  law  but  only  for  grounds,  and  to' 
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decide  new  and  rare  cases ;  and  yet  nevertheless 
Baturalisation  passeth  through  aU» 

Secondly,  That  this  union  of  laws  should  pre- 
oede  the  naturalization,  or  that  it  should  go  on 
Mpari  passu,**  hand  in  hand,  I  suppose  likewise, 
can  hardly  be  maintained :  but  the  contrary,  that 
Bataralization  ought  to  precede,  and  that  not  in 
the  precedence  of  an  instant ;  but  in  distance  of 
time :  of  which  ray  opinion,  as  I  could  yield  many 
iBftsons,  so  because  all  this  is  but  a  digression,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  short,  I  will  hold  myself  now 
only  to  one,  which  is  briefly  «nd, plainly  this; 
that  the  union  of  laws  will  ask  a  grea^t  time  to  be 
perfected,  both  for  the  compiling  and  for  the  pass- 
iagr  of  them.  During  all  which  time^  if  this  mark 
ef  etiangiers  should  be  denied  to  be  taken  away,  I 
fear  it  may  induce  such  a  habit  of  strangeness,  as 
will  rather  be  an  impediment  than  a  preparation 
to  fether  proceeding :  for  he  was  a  wise  man  that 
iaid,  »*Opportuni  magrnis  conatibus  transitus 
mnra,*'  and  in  these  cases,  **  non  progpredi,  est 
regredi.*'  And  like  as  in  a  pair  of  tables,  you 
most  put  out  the  former  writing  before  you  can 
pat  in  new ;  and  again,  that  which  you  write  in, 
you  write  letter  by  letter;  but  that  which  you  put 
out,  you  put  out  at  once :  so  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  tables  of  men's  hearts,  wherein  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  you  can  enter  the  willing  acceptance 
of  our  laws  and  customs,  except  you  first  put  forth 
all  notes  either  of  hostility  or  foreign  condition : 
and  these  are  to  be  put  out «« simul  et  semel,**  at 
once  without  gradations;  whereas  the  other  points 
are  to  be  imprinted  and  engraven  distinctly  and 
by  degrees. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  conceived  by  some,  that 
the  communication  of  our  benefits  and  privileges 
is  a  good  hold  that  we  have  over  them  to  draw 
them  to  submit  themselves  to  our  laws,  it  is  an 
argument  of  some  probability,  but  yet  to  be 
OMwerod  many  ways.  For,  first,  the  intent  is 
en,  which  is  not,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  draw 
1  wholly  to  a  subjection  to  our  laws,  but  to 
both  nations  to  one  uniformity  of  law. 
Again,  to  think  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of 
ailAealate  and  indented  contract,  that  they  should 
fseeive  our  laws  to  obtain  oor  privileges,  it  is  a 
matter  in  reason  of  estate  not  to  be  expected, 
Mngthat  which  scarcely  a  private  man  will 
aokaowledge,  if  it  come  to  that  whereof  Seneca 
apaaketh,  "Beneficium  accipere  est  libertatem 
voodere.'*  No,  but  courses  of  estate  do  describe 
and  delineate  another  way,  which  is,  to  win  them 
dther  by  benefit  or  by  custom :  for  we  see  in  all 
oraatorea  that  men  do  feed  them  first,  and  reclaim 
thorn  after.  A  nd  so  in  the  first  institution  of  king- 
doBM,  kings  did  first  win  people  by  many  benefits 
and  protections,  before  they  pressed  any  yoke. 
Aad  for  custom,  which  the  poet  calls  **  imponere 
morem;^  who  doubts  but  that  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom,  an  J  the  example  of  tho  king  resting  here 
vith  OS,  our  manners  will  quioklj  be  thara,  to 


make  all  things  ready  for  our  laws!  And,  lastly* 
the  naturalization,  which  is  now  propounded,  is 
qualified  with  such  restrictions  as  there  will  be 
enough  kept  back  to  be  used  at  all  times  for  an 
adamant  of  drawing  them  farther  onto  our  desixea. 
And  therefore  to  conclude,  I  hold  this  motion  of 
union  ^f  laws  very  worthy,  and  arising  from  very 
good  minds ;  but  yet  pot  proper  for  this  time. 

To  come  therefore  to  that,  which  is  now  in 
question,  it  is  no  more  but  whether  there  should 
be  a  difference  made,  in  this  privilege  of  naturali- 
zation, between  the  '*  ante-nati**  and  the  «*  post- 
nati,**  not  in  point  of  law,  for  that  will  otherwise 
be  decided,  but  only  in  point  of  convenience;  as 
if  a  law  were  now  to  be  made  ^«  de  novo.**  .  tn 
which  question  I  will  at  this  time  only  answer 
two  objections,  and  use  two  arguments,  and  so 
leave  it  to  your  judgment. 

The  first  objection  hath  been,  that  if  a  difiOerence 
should  be,  it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ^  ante- 
nati,**  because  they  are  persons  of  merit,  service^ 
and  proof;  whereas  the  **  post^nati*'  are  infants, 
that,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  know  not  the  right 
hand  from  the  left. 

This  were  good  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
question  were  of  naturalizing  some  particular  per- 
sons by  a  private  bill ;  but  it  hath  no  proportion 
with  the  general  case ;  for  now  we  are  not  to  look 
to  respects  that  are  proper  to  some,  but  to  those 
which  are  common  to  all.  Now  then,  how  can 
it  be  imagined,  but  that  those  which  took  their 
first  breath,-since  this  happy  union,  inherent  in 
his  majesty's  person,  must  be  more  assured  and 
affectionate  to  this  kingdom,  than  those  generally 
can  be  presumed  to  be,  which  were  sometimes 
strangers  1  for  ^•Nemo  subito  fingitur  :*'  the  con- 
versions of  minds  are  not  so  swift  as  the  conver- 
sions of  times.  Nay,  in  effects  of  grace,  which 
exceed  far  the  effects  of  nature,  we  see  St.  Paul 
makes  a  difference  between  those  he  calls  Neo- 
phytes, that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity^ 
and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  /aith.  And 
so  we  see  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  that  the 
children  of  Christians  shall  be  baptized  in  regard 
of  the  faith  of  their  parents:  but  the  child  of  an 
ethnic  may  not  receive  baptism  till  he  be  able  to 
make  an  understanding  profession  of  his  faith. 

Another  objection  hath  been  made,  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  provident  and  reserved  to  restrain 
the  '« post-nati*'  than  the  •«  ante-nati  ;**  because 
during  his  majesty's  time,  being  a  prince  of  so 
approved  wisdom  and  judgment,  we  need  no  bet- 
ter caution  than  the  confidence  we  may  repose  in 
him;  but  in  the  future  reigns  of  succeeding  ages, 
our  caution  must  be  **  in  re*'  and  not  *'  in  per- 
sona.** 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  I  answer,  that  as  we 
oannot  expect  a  prince  hereafter  less  like  to  err  in 
respect  of  his  judgment;  so,  again,  we  cannot 
expect  a  prinoa  so  like  to  exceed,  if  I  may  so  term 
ity  in  this  point  of  bonefioence  to  that  nation,  in 
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respect  of  the  occasion.  For  whereas  all  princes 
and  all  men  are~won  either  by  merit  or  conversa- 
tion, there  is  no  appearance,  that  any  of  bis 
majesty's  descendants  can  have  either  of  these 
causes  of  bounty  towards  that  nation  in  so  ample 
degree  as  his  majesty  hath.  And  these  be  the 
two  objections,  which  seemed  to  me  most  mate- 
rial, why  the  «« post-nati'*  should  be  left  free,  and 
not  to  be  concluded  in  the  same  restrictions  with 
the  «^ante-nati  ;**  whereunto  you  have  heard  the 
answers. 

Tlie  two  reasons,  which  I  will  use  on  the  other 
side,  are  briefly  these :  the  one  being  a  reason  of 
common  sense;  the  other,  a  reason  of  estate. 

We  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  nativity 
is  in  most  cases  principally  regarded.  In  nature, 
the  time  of  planting  and  setting  is  •chiefly  ob- 
sefved;  and  we  see  the  astrologers  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  fortune  of  the  party  by  the  time  of 
the  nativity.  In  laws,  we  may  not  unfitly  apply 
tho  case  of  legitimation  to  the  case  of  naturaliza- 
tion; for  it  is  true  that  the  coibmon  canon  law 


doth  put  the  ««ante-natas"  and  the  «« post^natns" 
ia  one  degree.  But,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
parliamentof  England, «« Barones  una  voce  respon- 
derunt,  Nolomus  leges  Anglie  mutare.*'  And 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  «*  ante-nati*' 
and  '*  poslHaatF'  are  in  the  same  degree  in  digni- 
ties; yet  were  they  never  so  in  abilities :  for  oo 
man  doubts,  but  the  son  of  an  earl  or  baron,  befoito 
his  creation,  or  call,  shall  inherit  the  dignity,  9M 
well  as  the  son  bom  after.  But  the  son  of  an 
attainted  person,  bom  before  the  attainder,  shall 
not  inherit,  as  the  afler-bom  shall^  notwithstand- 
ing charter  of  pardon. 

The  reason  of  estate  b,  ^at  any  restriction  of 
the  «« ante-nati'*  is  temporary,  and  ezpireth  with 
this  generation ;  but  if  you  make  it  in  tiie  «« post- 
nati**  also,  you  do  but  in  substance  pen  a  peipe^ 
tuity  of  separation. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  in  this  point  I  have  been  shertt 
because  I  little  expected  this  doubt,  as  to  point  of 
convenience;  and  therefore  will  not  much  laboQii 
where  I  suppose  there  is  no  greater  opposition. 
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Your  majesty^s  desire  of  proceeding  towards 
the  union  of  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
under  one  law,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  to  make 
any  opinion  of  so  great  a  cause,  very^  agreeable  to 
policy  and  justice.  To  policy,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  assurances,  as  human  events  can  be 
assured,  that  there  will  be  never  any  relapse  in 
any  future  ages  to  a  separation.  To  justice, 
because  *•  dulcis  traotus  pari  jugo  :*'  it  is  reason- 
able that  communication  of  privilege  draw  on 
communication  of  discipline  and  rule.  This 
work  being  of  greatness  and  difficulty,  needeth 
not  to  embrace  any  greater  compass  of  design- 
ment,  than  is  necessary  to  your  majesty^s  main 
end  and  intention.  I  eonsider,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  true  and  reeeived  division  of  law  into  •«  jus 
publicum^*  and  «« privatum,*'  the  one  being  the 
sinews  of  property,  and  the  other  of  government; 
for  that  which  concemeth  private  interest  of 
<«  meum"  and  «*  tuum,"  in  my  simple  opinion,  it 
is  not  at  this  time  to  be  meddled  with ;  men  love 
to  hold  their  own  as  they  have  held,  and  the  dif- 


ference of  this  law  carrieth  no  mark  of  separation; 
for  we  see  in  any  one  kingdom,  which  is  most  tt 
unity  in  itself,  there  is  diversity  of  customs  fsf 
the  guiding  of  property  and  private  rights :  **  in 
veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit.**  All  the 
labour  is  to  be  spent  in  the  other  part;  though 
perhaps  not  in  all  the  other  part ;  for,  it  may  be, 
your  majesty,  in  your  high  wisdom,  will  disceiB 
that  even  in  that  part  there  will  not  be  requisite  t 
conformity  in  all  points.  And  although  audi 
conformity  were  to  be  wished,  yet,  perchance  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  in  many  points  to  past 
them  for  the  present  by  assent  of  parliament. 
But  because  we,  that  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
service  of  our  skill  ahd  profession,  cannot  judge 
what  your  majesty,  upon  reason  of  state,  will 
leave  and  take ;  therefore  it  is  fit  for  us  to  give,  as 
near  as  we  can,  a  general  information :  wherein« 
I,  for  my  part,  think  good  to  hold  myself  to  one 
of  the  parallels,  I  mean  that  of  the  English  laws. 
For,  although  I  have  read,  and  read  with  delight, 
the  Scottish  statutee,  and  some  other  collection  of 
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til0ir  laws ;  with  delight,  I  say,  partly  to  see  their 
bnrity  and  propriety  of  speech*  and  partly  to  see 
tham  come  so  near  to  oar  laws ;  yet,  1  am  unwill- 
ing to  put  my  sickle  in  another^s  harvest*  but  to 
lesTS  it  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Scottish  nation;  the 
lather,  because  I  imagine  with  myself  that  if  a 
Seottish  lawyer  should  undertake,  by  reading  of 
ths  English  statutes,  or  other  our  books  of  law,  to 
set  down  positiTely  in  articles  what  the  law  of 
England  were,  he  might  oftentimes  err :  and  the 
liks  errora,  I  make  account,  I  might  incur  in 
ihrin.  And,  therefore,  as  I  take  it,  the  right  way 
is,  that  the  lawyers  of  ei&er  nation  do  set  down 
m  brief  articles  what  the  law  is  of  their  nation, 
aod  then  after,  a  book  of  two  columns,  either 
htTing  the  two  laws  placed  respeotiyely,  to  be 
offered  to  your  majesty,  that  your  majesty  may  by 
a  nady  view  see  the  dirersities,  and  so  judge  of 
tlie  nduotion,  or  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mjtts  publicum**  I  will  divide,  as  I  hold  it 
fittest  for  the  present  purpose,  into  four  parts. 
ne  first,  concerning  criminal  causes,  which  with 
Of  are  truly  accounted  ^publici  juris,"  because 
beCh  tbs  prejudice  and  the  prosecution  principally 
psftain  to  the  crown  and  public  estate.  The 
MOO^  concerning  the  causes  of  the  church. 
Ths  third,  concerning  magistrates,  officers,  and 
otwts:  wherein  falleth  the  consideration  of  your 
a^iesty*s  regal  prerogative,  whereof  the  rest  are 
bvl'Streams.  And  the  fourth,  concerning  certain 
■pedal  and  politic  laws,  usages,  and  constitutions, 
thad  do  import  the  public  peace,  strength,  and 
vssalth  of  the  kingdom.  In  which  part  I  do  com- 
prehend not  only  constant  ordinances  of  law,  but 
likewise  forms  of  administration  of  law,  such  as 
are  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  the  visitations 
of  the  provinces  by  the  judges  of  the  circuits,  and 
the  like.  For  these,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  pur- 
pose  now  in  hand,  deserve  a  special  observation, 
beeanse  they  being  matters  of  that  temporary 
aature,  as  they  may  be  altered,  as  I  suppose,  in 
eitiier  kingdom,  without  parliament,  as  to  your 
iii^ty*s  wisdom  may  seem  best ;  it  may  be  the 
t  profitable  and  ready  part  of  this  labour  will 
'  I  in  the  introducing  of  some  uniformity  in 


To  begin  therefore  with  capital  crimes,  and, 
fipt,  that  of  treason. 

CA8KS  or  TBIASON. 

Where  a  roan  doth  compass  or  imagbe  the 
death  of  the  king,  if  it  appear  by  any  ovisrt  aet,  it 
istfsasoo. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
dea^  of  the  kiog*s  wife,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt 
aol,  it  ia  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
daalh  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  hsir,  if  it  appear 
by  any  overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Wiiere  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  wiie,  it  is 
treason. 
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Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  unmarried,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  wife  of  the  king's 
eldest  son  and  heir,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  king 
and  his  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  great 
seal,  it  is  treason. 

Wliere  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
seal,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
signet,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  counterfeit  the  king's  sign 
manual,  it  is  treason. 

W^ere  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  money,  it 
is  treason* 

Where  a  man  bringeth  into  the  realm  false 
money,  counterfeited  to  the  likeness  of  the  coin 
of  England,  with  intent  to  merchandise  or  make 
payment  therewith,  and  knowing  it  to  be  false,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  cup* 
rent  in  payment  within  this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  foreign  money, 
being  current  within  the  realm,  the  same  being 
false  sod  eounterieit,  with  intent  to  utter  it,  and 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  wash,  round,  or  file 
any  of  the  king*s  money,  or  any  foreign  coin 
current  by  proclamation,  for  gain's  sake,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  any  waya  impair,  diminish,f 
falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  king's  money,  or  any 
foreign  moneys,  current  by  preelamation,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  chancellor,  bsing  in 
his  place 'and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason^ 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  treasurer,  being  in  his 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king*s  justice  in  eyre, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of 
assise,  being  in  his  plsce  and  doing  his  offioe,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  being  in  hia  place  and  doing  his 
office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  persuade  or  withdraw  any 
of  the  king's  subjects  from  his  obedience,  or  from 
the  religion  by  his  majesty  established,  with  inp 
tent  to  withdraw  him  firom  the  king'a  obedience, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reeoneiled,  or  with- 
drawn from  his  obedience  to  the  king,  or  promis> 
eth  his  obedience  to  any  fbreign  power,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  any  Jesuit,  or  other  priest  ordained 
■inee  the  ffast  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisa*. 
o9 
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b^th,  shall!  come  into,  or  remain  in  any  part  of 
this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  any  person  being  brought  up  in  a  col- 
lege of  Jesuits,  or  semtnary,  shall  not  return 
within  six  months  after  proclamation  made,  and 
within  two  days  after  his  return  submit  himself 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  if  otherwise  he  do 
return,  or  be  within  the  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  au- 
thority of  Jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use 
or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  set- 
ting forth  thereof,  such  offence,  the  third  time 
committed,  is  treason.. 

Where  a  man  ref^seth  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
commission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  tempo- 
ral person ;  such  offence  the  second  time  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  committed  for  treason  doth  vo- 
lutitarily  break  prison,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  Jailor  doth  voluntarily  permit  a  man 
committed  for  treason  to  escape,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a  trea- 
son, it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  relierefth  or  eomforteth  a  traitor, 
knowing  it,  it  is  treason. 

7%epwiiahmerU^  irialj  and  proeeedingBf  in  eoies  of 
tretuon. 

In  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
drawing  on  a  hurdle  from  the  place  of  the  prison  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  by  hanging  and  being 
cut  down  alive,  bowelling,  and  quartering :  and 
in  women  by  burning. 

In  treason  there  ensueth  a  corruption  of  blood 
in  the  line  ascending  and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  and 
iah^ritances,  as  well  entailed  as  fee  simple,  and 
the  p*  ifits  of  estates  for  life. 

It.  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  king,  and 
not  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

In  tieason,  the  lands  forfeited  shall  be  in  the 
king's  actual  possession  without  office. 

In  treason  there  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are 
principals. 

In  treason,  no  benefit  of  clergy,  or  sanctuary, 
or  peremptory  challenge. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  yet  never- 
theless judgment  and  attainder  shall  proceed  all 
'  one  as  upon  verdict. 

In  treason,  bail  is  not  permlttedl 

In  treason,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party. 

In  treason,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  justification. 

In  treason,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  yet  it  may  be  tried  in  any  country  where  the 
king  will  award  his  commission. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  *'  non  sane  memo- 
lis,'*  yet  if  he  had  formerly  confessed  it  before 
the  king's  counsel,  and  (hat  it  be  certified  that 


he  was  of  good  memory  at  the  time  of  his  exa> 
mination  and  confession,  the  court  may  proceed 
to  judgihent  without  calling  or  arraigning  the 
party. 

In  treason,  the  death  of  the  party  before  conrio* 
tion  dischargeth  all  proceeding  and  forfeitures! 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  he 
shall  not  be  brought  in  question  again  for  the 
same  fact;' 

In  treason,  no  new  case,  not  expressed  in  Hia 
statute  of  25  Ed.  III.,  nor  made  treason  by  any 
special  statute  since,  ought  to  be  judged  treasoUt 
without  consulting  with  the  parliament. 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  hut  at 
the  king's  suit,  and  the  king's  pardon  dischargeth* 

In  treason,  the  king  cannot  grant  over  to  any 
subject  power  and  authority  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  trial  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  ia 
to  be  by  special  commission  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to  be  none 
but  peers :  and  the  proceeding  is  with  great  so- 
lemnity, the  lord  steward  sitting  under  a  cloth  of 
estate  with  a  white  rod  of  justice  in  his  hand: 
and  the  peers  may  confer  together,  but  are  not  any 
ways  shut  up :  and  are  demanded  by  the  loUd  . 
steward  their  voices  one  by  one,  and  the  plurality 
of  voices  carrieth  it  In  treason,  it  hath  been  an 
ancient  use  and  favour  from  the  kings  of  this 
realm  to  parddn  the  execution  of  hanging,  dimw- 
ing,  and  quartering;  and  to  make  warrant  te 
their  beheading. 

The  proceeding  in  case  of  treason  with  a 
mon  subject  is  in  the  king's  bench,  or  by  < 
mission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

MISPRISION  or  taXASON. 

Caaei  of  miaprinon  of  ireoMOtu 
Where,  a  man  concealeth  high  treason  only, 
without  any  comforting  or  abetting,  it  is  mispri- 
sion of  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coiaof 
gold  or  silver  not  current  in  the  realm,  it  is  mift- 
prision  of  treason. 

The  jmnUhmetU^  irialj  and  proceedings  in  cotes.  ^ , 
miaprinon  ofireaaon. 

The  punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  ia  fay 
perpetual  imprisonment,  loss  of  the  issues  of  thebr 
lands  during  life,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chattels. 

The  proceeding  and  trial  is,  as  in  caaet  of 
treason. 

In  misprision  of  treason,  bail  is  not  admitted. 

PCTIT  TREASOir. 

CaacM  (f  petit  treason. 

Where  the  servant  killeth  the  master,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  the  wife  killeth  her  husband,  it  is  pedf 
treason. 
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Where  a  spiritaal  man  killeth  his  prelate,  to 
wliom  he  is  subordinate,  and  oweth  faidi  and 
obedience,  it  is  petit  treason. 

Where  the  son  killeth  the  father  or  mothejr,  it 
bath  been  qaestioned  whether  it  be  petit  treason, 
and  the  late  experience  and  opinion  seemeth  to 
weigh  to  the  contrary,  though  against  law  and 
B,  in  my  jadgment 


Tie  pwuAmentf  trial,  and  proceeding  in  eosei  rf 
petit  treaaon. 

In  petit  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
^nwing  on  a  hurdle,  and  hanging,  and  in  a 
woman,  burning. 

In  petit  treason,  the  forfeiture  ie  the  same  with 
the  ease  of  felony. 

In  petit  treason,  all  accessaries  are  but  in  case 
of  felony. 

FELONY. 

-    Ca8€$  cf felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  murder,  that  is,  ho- 
nieide  of  prepensed  malice,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  manslaughter,  that  is, 
homicide  of  sudden  heat,  and  not  of  malice  pre- 
pwMed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  burglary,  that  is, 
hmidng  of  a  house  with  an  intent  to  commit 
lUony,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  rideth  armed,  with  a  felonious 
iolmit,  it  is  felony. 

'  Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bora  a  house,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
buTD  com  upon  the  ground  or  in  stacks,  it  is 
ftlony* 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  cut  out  an- 
other's tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  robboth  or  stealcth,  that  is,  taketh 
away  another  man^s  goods,  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence,  out  of  his  possession,  with  an  intent 
to  conceal  it,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  embezzleth  or  withdraweth  any 
of  the  king's  records  at  Westminster,  whereby 
any  Judgment  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  that  hath  custody  of  the  king's 
mrmoor,  munition,  or  other  habiliments  of  war, 
doA  maliciously  convey  away  the  same,  to  the 
Taloe  of  twenty  shillings,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's 
delivered  unto  him,  and  goeth  away  with  them, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  conjures,  or  invocates  wicked 
^irits,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  use  or  practise  any  manner 
of  witchcraft,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed, 
wasted,  or  lamed  in  his  body,  it  is  felony. 

Wh«>re  a  man  practiseth  any  witchcraft,  to  dis- 
oorer  treasure  hid,  or  to  discover  stolen  goods,  or 
to  provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt  any 
■ian*s  cattle  or  goods,  the  second  time,  having 


been  once  before  convicted  of  the  like  offence,  it 
is  felony. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  craft  of  multiplicatioo 
of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  rape,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against 
her  will,  not  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or  bond- 
woman, it  is  felony. 

Where  any  person  marrieth  again,  her  or  his 
former  husband  or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  buggery  with  man  or 
beast,  it  is  felony. 

Where  any  pereona  above  the  number  of 
twelve,  shall  assemble  themselves  with  intent  to 
put  down  enclosures,  or  bring  down  the  prices  of 
victuals,  &c.,  and  do  not  depart  after  proclamation, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  man  shall  use  any  words  to  encourage 
or  draw  any  people  together,  ^ut  supra,*'  and 
they  do  assemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  depart 
afier  proclamation,  it  is  felony.. 

Where  a  man  being  the  king's  sworn  servant, 
conspireth  to  murder  any  lord  of  the  realm  or  any 
of  the  privy  council,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  the 
king's  wages,  and  departeth  without  license,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest, 
knowing  him  to  be  such  a  priest,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer,  and  per* 
suader,  and  inciter  of  the  king's  subjects  against 
the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  or  a 
pereuader  of  conventicles,  te.,  shall  refuse  to 
abjure  the  realm,  it  is  felony. 

Where  vagabonds  be  found  in  the  realm,  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  purveyor  taketh  without  warrant,  or 
otherwise  doth  offend  against  certain  special  laws, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  hunteth  in  any  forest,  park,  or 
warren  by  night  or  by  day,  with  visards  or  other 
disguisements,  and  is  examined  thereof  and  con- 
cealeth  his  fact,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  stealeth  certain  kinds  of  hawks, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  forgery  the  second 
time,  having  been  once  before  convicted,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  transporteth  rams  or  sheep  out 
of  the  king's  dominions,  the  second  time,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  being  imprisoned  for  felony, 
breaks  prison,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a 
felony  to  be  committed,  it  is  felony,  as  to  mako 
him  accessary  before  the  fact. 

Whc^ro  a  man  receiveth  or  relievetti  a  felon, 
knowing  thereof,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him 
accessary  after  the  fact. 

Where  a  woman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  hus- 
band, in  his  presence,  joineth  with  him  in  conu 
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mitting  of  felony,  it  is  not  felony,  nditber  as 
principal  nor  as  accessary. 

Tke  punhkmtnt,  trials  and  proceeding  in  eaea  qf 
ftlony. 

In  felony,  the  corpora!  panishment  is  \j 
hanging,  and  it  b  doabtfal  whether  the  king  may 
torn  it  into  beheading  in  the  case  of  a  peer  or 
other  person  of  digni^,  beoaose  in  treason  the 
striking  off  the  head  is  part  of  the  judgment,  and 
•9  the  king  pardoneth  the  rest:  but  in  felony  it  is 
no  part  of  the  judgment,  and  theking  cannot  alter 
the  execution  of  law ;  yet  precedents  hsTS  been 
both  ways. 

In  felony,  there  followeth  eormption  of  blood, 
except  it  be  in  cases  made  felony  by  special  sta- 
tates,  with  a  proyiso  that  there  shall  be  no  cor- 
nption  of  blood. 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee  simple  and  goods  are 
fecfeited,  bat  not  lands  entailed,  and  the  profits 
of  estates  for  life  are  likewise  (barfeited :  And  by 
some  customs  lands  in  fete  simple  are  not  for- 
Mted; 

TlM  (ktber  to  tte  boagl^  mb  tp  tte  ^oufhi 

ts  in  Garelkind  in  Kent,  and  other  places. 

In  felony,  the  escheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  not  to  the  king,  except  he  be  lord :  But  the 
profits  of  estates  for  Htcs,  or  in  tail  daring  the 
life  of  tenant  in  taO,  go  to  tiie  king :  and  the  king 
hath  likewise,  in  fee  simple  lands  holden  of  com- 
mon lords,  *<  annom,  diem,  et  yasturo." 

In  felony,  the  lands  are  not  in  the  king  before 
eifice,  nor  in  the  lord  before  entry  or  recoTery  in 
writ  of  escheat,  or  death  of  the  party  attidnted. 

In  felony,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  with  the 
accessary  before  there  be  a  proceeding  with  the 
principal ;  which  principal  if  he  die,  or  plead  his 
pardon,  or  hare  Ids  clergy  before  attainder,  the 
accessaries  can  never  be  dealt  with. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  mate,  and  will  not 
pat  himself  apon  his  trial,  or  challenge  peremp- 
torily aboTe  the  number  that  the  law  allows,  he 
shall  bare  judgment  not  of  hanging,  but  of  pe- 
aaaee  of  pressing  to  death ;  but  then  he  saves  his 
lands,  and  forfeits  only  his  goods. 

In  felony,  at  tiie  common  law,  the  benefit  of 
cSergy  or  sanctuary  was  allowed;  but  now  by 
statutes  it  is  taken  away  in  most  cases. 

In  felony,  bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  fact 
is  not  notorious,  and  the  person  not  of  evil  fame. 

In  felony,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party,  no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon 
•ath  for  the  party's  justification,  no  more  than  in 
tnason. 

In  felony,  if  the  ftMt  be  committed  beyond  the 
teas,  or  upon  the  seas,  *«  super  altum  mare," 
fheie  is  no  trial  at  all  in  Ae  one  case,  nor  by 
course  of  jury  in  the  other  case,  but  by  the  juris- 
dactioD  of  the  admiral^. 


In  felony,  if  the  par^  be  «  non  sans  memoris,-' 
although  it  be  afWr  Ibe  fact,  he  cannot  be  tried 
nor  adjudged,  except  it  be  in  course  of  outlawry, 
and  that  is  also  erroneous. 

In  felony^  the  death  of  the  party  before  oonviov 
tion  dischargeth  all  proceeding  and  forfeitures. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  or  in 
peril  of  judgment  of  life  lawfully,  he  shall  nevar 
be  brought  in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  felony,  the  prosecution  may  be  either  at  tha 
king's  suit  by  way  of  indictment,  or  the  party's 
suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  if  it  be  by  way  of 
appeal,  the  defendant  shall  have  his  counsel,  and 
produce  witnesses  upon  oath,  as  in  civil  causes. 

In  felony,  the  king  may  grant  hault  justice  to 
a  subject,  with  the  regality  of  power  to  pardon  it 

In  felony,  the  trial  of  peers  is  all  one  as  in  caM 
of  treason. 

In  felony,  the  proceedings  are  in  the  king's 
bench,  or  before  commisnoners  of  Oyer  and  Ter> 
miner,  or  of  gaol  delivery,  and  in  some  cases  be- 
fore justices  of  peace. 

Chain  ^Felonia  de  se,  with  the  pumthmeni^  IrMt 
and  proceeding  {herein* 

In  the  civil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  a 
dififerenc^  of  cases  of «« felonia  de  se :"  for  where  a 
man  is  called  in  question  upon  any  capital  crimi^ 
and  killeth  himself  to  prevent  the  law,  they  givb 
the  same  judgment  in  all  points  of  forfeitarsy.aa 
if  they  had  been  attainted  in  their  lifetime :  Asd 
on  the  other  side,  where  a  min  killeth  himaslf 
upon  impatience  of  sickness  or  the  like,  they  do 
not  punish  it  at  all :  but  the  law  of  England 
taketh  it  all  in  one  degree,  and  punisheth  it  only 
with  loss  of  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  kiqgi 
who  generally  granteth  them  to  his  almoner,  where 
they  be  not  formerly  granted  unto  special  li- 
berties. 

orrcNCKs  or  prjbmuhikx. 

Casci  tf  Prmnunirc. 

Where  a  man  purcbaseth  or  accepteth  any  pn^ 
vision,  that  is,  collation  of  any  spiritual  benefiea 
or  living,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  case  of 
praemunire. 

Where  a  man  will  purchase  any  process  to 
draw  any  people  of  the  king's  allegiance  out  of 
the  realm,  in  plea,  whereof  the  cognisance  pei^ 
tains  to  the  king's  court,  and  cometh  not  in  person 
to  answer  bis  contempt  in  that  behalf  before  the 
king  and  his  council,  or  in  his  chancery,  it  is  case 
of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  sue  in  any  court  which  is 
not  the  king's  court,  to  defeat  or  impeach  any 
judgment  given  in  the  king's  court,  and  doth  not 
appear  to  answer  his  contempt,  it  is  case  of  pn»- 
mnnire. 

Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  In  the 
court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  process,  i 
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of  excommunication,  ball,  instrament,  or 
r  thing  which  touches  the  king  in  his  regality, 
or  his  realm  in  prejudice,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  afSrm  or  maintain  any 
Ibvaign  anthoiity  of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth 
pot  in  use  or  execute  any  tiling  for  the  advance- 
ment or  setting  forth  thereof;  such  offence,  the 
•eeond  time  committed,  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of 
topremacy,  being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
eommission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  tem- 
poral person,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  the  dean  and  chapter  of  any  church, 
vipcia  the  *'  Conge  d'elire**  of  an  archbishop,  or 
bishop,  doth  refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop 
or  bishop  as  is  nominated  unto  them  in  the  king*s 
letter  missive,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  give  relief  unto 
■By  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest,  or  to  any  college 
of  Jesuits  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  person 
krottght  np  therein,  and  called  home,  and  not 
Mlarning,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  is  broker  of  a  usurious  contract 
ibofe  ten  in  the  hundred,  it  b  case  of  prsmunire. 

ne  ptinishmcni^  trial j  and  proeeedingi  in  caae$  rf 
prxmunirc. 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  during 
lifii,  forfeiture  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee 
simple,  and  forfeiture  of  tfie  profits  of  lands 
eotailed,  or  for  life. 

The  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  mis- 
]»isioD  of  treason ;  and  the  trial  is  by  peers,  where 
a  peer  of  the  realm  is  the  offender. 

orrEMCES  or  abjuration  and  exile. 

GsMf  of  abjuraii&n  and  exile^  and  the  proceedingt 

therein. 

Where  a  man  eommitteth  any  felony,  for  the 
which  at  this  day  he  may  hare  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  taketh  sanctuary,  and  confesseth  the 
Mony  before  the  coroner,  he  shall  abjure  the 
libeny  of  the  realm,  and  choose  his  sanctuary ; 
■nd  if  he  commit  any  new  offence,  or  leave  his 
sanctuary,  he  shall  lose  the  privilege  thereof,  and 
saffer  as  if  he  had  not  taken  sanctuary. 

Where  a  man  not  coming  to  the  church,  and, 
being  a  popish  recusant,  doth  persuade  any  of  the 
king*s  subjects  to  impugn  his  majesty's  authority 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  shall  persuade  any 
eabject  from  coming  to  church,  or  receiving  the 
eommunion,  or  persuade  any  subject  to  come  to 
■Bj  unlawful  conventicles,  or  shall  be  present  at 
any  such  unlawful  conventicles,  and  shall  not 
after  conform  himself  within  a  time,  and  make  his 
eabmission,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and  forfeit 
his  goods  and  lands  during  life ;  and  if  he  depart 
not  within  the  time  prefix^,  or  return,  he  shall  be 
in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 


i  Where  a  man  being  a  popish  recusant,  and  ndt 
having  lands  to  the  value  of  twenty  marics  p^ 
annum,  nor  goods  to  the  value  of  40/.,  shall  not 
repair  to  his  dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  borti, 
and  there  confine  himself  within  the  compass  of 
five  miles,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he 
return,  he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  king's  deer  in  chases  or 
forests,  and  can  find  no  sureties  after  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in 
ponds  of  fish,  and  after  three  years'  imprisonment 
cannot  find  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child  within 
age,  whose  marriage  belongs  to  any  person,  and 
marrieth  the  said  child  after  years  of  consent,  and 
is  not  able  to  satisfy  for  the  marriage,  he  ahsU 
abjure  the  realm. 

OiTINCS  or  HBRCSr. 

Oa$e»  cf  hereey^  and  the  trial  and  proetedinge 

therein* 
The  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the 
proceeding  and  judgment  upon  heretics,  is  by  the 
common  laws  of  this  realm  referred  to  the  juri^ 
diction  ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular  arm  is 
reached  unto  them  by  the  common  laws,  and  not 
by  any  statute  for  the  execution  of  them  by  the 
king's  writ  «•  de  haeretico  oomburendo." 

CASES   or  TBS  ItlNO's  PRBHOOATITX. 

ne  king's  prerogative  in  parliament, 

1.  The  king  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to 
all  bills  that  pass  the  parliament,  so  as  without 
his  royal  assent  they  have  a  mere  nullity,  and  not 
so  much  as  «^  authoritas  prescripts,"  as  «« senatos 
consults"  had,  notwithstanding  the  intercession 
of  tribunes. 

3.  The  king  may  summon  parliaments,  dissolve 
them,  adjourn  and  protogue  them  at  his  pleasure. 

3.  The  king  may  add  voices  in  parliament  al 
his  pleasure,  for  he  may  give  privileges  to  bo> 
rough  towns,  and  call  and  create  barons  at  his 
pleasure. 

4.  No  man  can  sit  in  parliament  unless  he  take 
the  oath  of  allegisnee. 

The  kinfft  prerogative  in  war  and  peace. 

1.  The  king  hath  power  to  declare  and  proclaim 
war,  and  make  and  conclude  peace. 

2.  The  king  hath  power  to  make  leagues  and 
confederacies  with  foreign  estates,  more  or  less 
strait,  and  to  revoke  and  disannul  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  command  the  bodies 
of  his  subjects  for  service  of  his  wars,  and  to 
muster,  train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  transport  them 
by  sea  or  land,  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  king  hath  power  in  timo  of  war  to  exe- 
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ente  martial-  law,  and  to  appoint  all  officers  of 
war  at  his  pleasnre. 

5.  The  king^  hath  power  to  grant  his  letters  of 
mart  and  reprisal  for  remedy  to  his  anhjects  upon 
foreign  wrongs. 

6.  The  king  may  give  knighthood,  and  Uierehy 
enable  any  subject  to  perform  knight's  service. 

7%e  king*»  prerogative  in  matter  of  money, 

1.  The  king  may  alter  hia  standard  in  baseness 
or  fineness. 

2.  The  king  may  alter  hia  stamp  in  the  form 
of  it 

3.  The  king  may  at  his  pleasnre  alter  the  ra- 
Ipatibns,  and  raise  and  fall  moneys. 

4.  The  king  may  by  proclamation  make  money 
of  his  own  current  or  not. 

5.  The  king  may  take  or  refuse  the  subjects* 
bullion,  or  coin  for  more  or  leas  money. 

6.  The  king  by  proclamatioa  may  make  foreign 
money  current,  or  not. 

7%e  king^i  prerogative  in  matten  of  trade  and 


1.  The  king  may  constrain  the  person  of  any 
of  bis  subjects  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm. 

d.  The  Idng  may  restrain  any  of  his  subjects  to 
go  oat  of  the  realm  in  any  special  part  foreign. 

3.  The  king  may  forbid  the  exportation  of  any 
commodities  out  of  the  realm. 

4.  The  king  may  forbid  the  importation  of  any 
commodities  into  Uiis  realm. 

6.  The  king  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  upon 


any  foreign  wares  that  come  into  the  realm,  and 
so  of  native  wares  that  go  out  of  the  realm. 

T%e  kingU  prerogative  in  thepereone  of  hit 
eubjeeti* 

1.  The  king  may  create  any  corporation  or 
body  politic,  and  enable  them  to  purchase,  to 
grant,  to  sue,  and  be  sued  ;  and  with  such  Testfj|o- 
tio«is  and  limitations  as  he  pleases. 

S.  The  king  may  deniaen^  and  enable  any  fo- 
reigner for  him  and  his  descendants  afler  die 
charter ;  though  he  cannot  naturalize,  nor  enable 
him  to  make  pedigree  from  ancestors  paramount. 

3.  The  king  may  enable  any  attainted  person, 
by  his  charter  of  pardon,  and  purge  the  blood  for 
time  to'  come,  though  he  cannot  restore  the  blood 
for  the  time  past.    . 

4.  The  king  may  enable  any  dead  persons  m 
the  law,  as  men  professed  in  religion,  to  take  and 
purchase  to  the  king's  benefit. 

A  twofoid  power  of  ike  laWm 
1.  A  direction:  in  this  respect  the  king  k 
underneath  the  law;  because  his  acts  are  guided 
thereby. 

5.  Correction:  In  this  respect  the  king  Is 
above  the  law;  for  it  may  not  correct  him  for  any 
offence. 

Ji  twofold  potoer  in  the  king, 
1.  His  absolute  power,  whereby  he  may  hgff 

forces  against  any  nation. 
8.  His  limited  power,  which  is  declared  and 

expressed  in  the  laws  what  he  may  do. 
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Mat  it  plkase  tour  lordships^ 

This  case  your  lordships  do  well  perceive  to  be 
of  exceeding  great  consequence.  For  whether 
you  do  measure  that  by  place,  that  reacheth  not 
only  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  to  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain :  or  whether  you  measure 


that  by  time,  that  extendeth  not  only  to  the  pi»» 
sent  time,  but  much  more  to  future  generations, 

Et  nati  BAtorufln,  et  qui  nasccotur  ab  illia : 
And,  therefore,  as  that  is  to  receive  at  the  bar  a 
full  and  free  debate,  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  shall 
receive  from  your  lordships  a  sound  and  Just  re- 
solution according  to  law,  and  according  to  truth. 
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For,  my  lorHs,  tboogh  he  were  thought  to  have 
nid  well,  that  said  that  for  his  word,  **  Rex  ibr- 
tintinuB;*'  yet  he  was  thought  to  have  said  better, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  kin^  himself,  that 
Slid,  «« Veritas  fortksima,  et  prsyalet:'*  And  I 
do  much  rejoice  to  obsenre  such  a  concurrence  in 
the  whole  carriage  of  this  cause  tp  this  end,  that 
troth  may  prevail. 

The  case  no  feigned  or  framed  case;  but  a  true 
ease  between  true  parties. 

The  title  handled  formerly  in  some  of  the  king^s 
eoorts,  and  freehold  upon  it;  used  indeed  by  his 
Bujesty  in  his  high  wisdom  to  give  an  end  to  this 
freat  question,  but  not  raised ;  ^  oceasio,'*  as  the 
•ohoolmen  say,  >«  arrepta,  non  porrecta.'* 

The  case  argued  in  the  king's  bench  by  Mr. 
Walter  with  great  liberty,  and  yet  with  good  ap- 
probation of  the  court ;  the  persons  assigned  to  be 
of  counsel  on  that  side,  inferior  to  none  of  their 
qoaiity  and  degree  in  learning ;  and  some  of  them 
most  conversant  and  exercised  in  the  question. 

The  judges  in  the  king*s  bench  have  adjourned 
it  to  this  place  for  conference  with  the  rest  of 
tiwir  brethren.  Your  lordship,  my  lord  chancel- 
•lor,  Ihough  you  be  absolute  judge  in  the  court 
where  you  sit,  and  might  have  called  to  you  such 
Msistance  of  judges  as  to  you  had  seemed  good ; 
jet  would  not  forerun  or  lead  in  this  case  by  any 
opinion  there  to  be  given  ;  but  have  chosen  rather 
.to  come  yourself  to  this  assembly ;  all  tending, 
M  I  said,  to  this  end,  whereunto  1  for  my  part  do 
lieartily  subscribe,  >*  ut  vincat  Veritas,'*  that  truth 
may  first  appear,  and  then  prevail.  And  I  do 
ftfmly  hold,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  well  main- 
tain, that  this  is  the  truth,  that  Calvin  the  plain- 
tiff is  ^«  ipso  jure,"  by  the  law  of  England,  a  na- 
tnral  born  subject,  to  purchase  freehold,  and  to 
bring. real  actions  within  England.  In  this  case 
I  most  so  consider  the  time,  as  I  must  much  more 
eonsider  the  matter.  And,  therefore,  though  it  may 
draw  my  speech  into  farther  length ;  yet  I  dare 
V^t  handle  a  case  of  this  nature  confusedly,  but 
purpose  to  observe  the  ancient  and  exact  form  of 
pleadings ;  which  is, 

First,  to  explain  or  induce. 

Then,  to  confute,  or  answer  objections. 

And,  lastly,  to  prove,  or  confirm. 

And,  first,  for  explanation*  The  outward  ques- 
tion in  this  case  is  no  more,  but,  Whether  a 
child,  bom  in  Scotland  since  his  majesty's  happy 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  be  naturalized 
in  England,  or  nol  But  the  inward  question  or 
•tite  of  the  question  evermore  beginneth  where 
that  which  is  confessed  on  both  sides  doth  leave. 

It  is  confessed,  that  if  these  two  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  law  and 
one  parliament,  and  thereby  incorporated  and 
made  as  one  kingdom,  that  the  «« post-natus"  of 
•uch  a  union  should  be  naturalized. 

It  is  confessed,  that  both  realms  are  united  in 
the  person  of  our  sovereign ;  or»  because  I  will 


gain  nothing  by  snrreption,  in  the  potting  of  the 
question,  that  one  and  the  same  natural  person  is 
king  of  both  realms. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  laws  and  parliaments 
are  several.  So,  then.  Whether  this  privilege 
and  benefit  of  naturalization  to  be  an  accessory  or 
dependency  upon  that  which  is  one  and  joint,  oar 
upon  that  which  is  several,  hath  been,  and  must 
be  the  depth  of  this  question.  And  therefore 
your  lordships  do  see  the  state  of  this  question 
doth  evidently  lead  me  by  way  of  inducement  tp 
speak  of  three  things :  The  king,  the  law,  and 
the  privilege  of  naturalization.  For  if  yon  well 
understand  the  nature  of  the  two  principals,  and 
again  the  nature  of  the  accessory ;  then  shall  yon 
discern,  to  whether  principal  the  accessory  doth 
properly  refer,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  or  iron  to 
an  adamant. 

And  therefore  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave, 
in  a  case  of  this  quality,  first  to  visit  and  open  the 
foundations  and  fountains  of  reason,  and  not 
begin  with  the  positions  and  eruditions  of  muni* 
cipal  law ;  for  so  was  that  done  in  the  great  case 
of  mines;  and  so  ought  that  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  of  like  nature.  And  this  doth  not  at  all 
detract  from  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws,  as  incoDk> 
petent  to  decide  their  own  cases,  but  rather  addetfa 
a  dignity  unto  them,  when  their  reason  appearing 
as  well  as  their  authority,  doth  show  them  to  be 
as  fine  moneys,  which  are  current  not  only  by  the 
stamp,  because  they  are  so  received,  but  by  the 
natural  metal,  that  is,  the  reason  and  wisdom  of 
them. 

And  Master  Littleton  himself  in  his  whole  book 
doth  commend  but  two  things  to  the  professors  of 
the  law  by  the  name  of  his  sons ;  the  one,  the  in- 
quiring and  searching  out  the  reasons  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other,  the  observing  of  the  forms  of  plead- 
ings. And  never  was  there  any  case  that  came 
in  judgment  that  required  more,  that  Littleton's 
advice  should  be  followed  in  those  two  points, 
than  doth  the  present  case  in  question.  And,  first, 
of  the  king. 

It  is  evident  that  all  other  commonwealths, 
monarchies  only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law 
precedent.  For  where  authority  is  divided 
amongst  many  officers,  and  they  not  perpetual, 
but  annual  oi^  temporary,  and  not  to  receive  their 
authority  but  by  election,  and  certain  persons  to 
have  voice  only  to  that  election,  and  the  like; 
these  are  busy  and  cnrious  frames,  which  of  ne- 
cessity do  presuppose  a  law  precedent,  written  or 
unwritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  but  in  mo- 
narchies, especially  hereditary,  that  is,  when 
several  families  or  lineages  of  people  do  submit 
themselves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal,  the  sub- 
mission is  more  natural  and  simple,  which  after- 
wards by  laws  subsequent  is  perfected  and  made 
more  formal ;  but  that  is  grounded  upon  nature. 
That  this  is  so,  it  appeareth  notably  in  two 
things ;  the  oae  the  platforms  and  patterns  whi^h 
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ire  (bund  in  natore  of  monarohies  y  tbe  original 
mbmisaions,  and  their  motiTeB  and  occaaions. 
The  platforms  are  three : 

The  first  is  that  of  a  father,  4>r  chief  of  a  family ; 
who„  goTorning  over  his  wife  by  prerogative  of 
sex,  oyer  his  children  1^  prerogatire  of  age,  and 
oeoause  he  is  author  nnto  them  of  being,  and 
over  his  serrants  by  prerogatiye  of  virtue  and 
providence,  (for  he  that  is  able  of  body,  and 
improvident  of  mind,  is  ^'natura  servos,*')  that  is 
the  very  model  of  a  king.  So  is  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Pol.  cap.  14,  where  he  saith, 
M  Verum  autem  regnom  est,  cum  penes  nnum  est 
rerum.  summa  potestas:  quod  regnum  procura- 
tionem familic  imitator.** 

And  therefore  Lycnrgus,  when  one  counselled 
him  to  dissolve  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  an- 
other form  of  estate,  answered,  *«  Sir,  begin  to  do 
that  which  you  advise  first  at  home  in  your  own 
house:*'  noting,  that  the  chief  of  a  family  is  a^ 
a  king;  and  that  those  that  can  least  endure  kings 
abroad,  can  be  content  to  be  kings  at  home.  And 
this  is  the  first  platform,  which  we  see  is  merely 
natural. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
which,  Xenophon  saith,  Cyrus  had  ever  in  his 
mouth.  For  shepherds  are  not  owners  of  the 
•heep ;  but  their  office  is  to  feed  and  govern  t  no 
more  are  kings  proprietaries  or  owners  of  the 
people:  for  God  is  sole  owner  of  the  people. 
*«The  nations,**  as  the  Scripture  saith,  are  ««his 
inheritance:*'  but  the  office  of  kings  is  to  govern, 
maintain,  and  protect  people.  And  that  is  not 
without  a  mystery,  that  the  first  king  that  was 
instituted  by  God,  David,  for  Saul  was  but  an 
nntiraely  fruit,  was  translated  from  a  i^epherd, 
as  you  have  it  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  «« Et  elegit 
David  servum  suum,  de  gregribus  ovium  sustulit 
euinr— pBScere  Jacob  servum  suum,  et  Israel 
hsreditatera  suam.**  This  is  the  second  plat- 
form ;  a  work  likewise  of  nature. 

The  third  platform  is  the  government  of  God 
himself  over  the  world,  whereof  lawful  monar- 
chies are  a  shadow.  And,  therefore,  both  amongst 
the  heathen,  and  amongst  the  Christians,  the 
word,  sacfed,  hath  been  attributed  unto  kings, 
because  of  the  conformity  of  a  monarchy  with 
a  divine  majesty :  never  to  a  senate  or  people. 
And  so  you  find  it  twice  in  the  Lord  Coke*s 
Reports;  once  in  the  second  book,  the  bishop 
of  Winche8ter*8  case;  and  in  his  fifth  book, 
Oawdrie's  case ;  and,  more  anciently,  in  the  10 
of  H.  VII.  fol.  10.  '*  Rex  est  persona  mixta  cum 
saeerdote;**  an  attribute  which  the  senate  of 
Venice,  or  a  canton  of  Swisses,  can  never  chal- 
lenge. So,  we  see,  there  be  precedents  or  plat- 
forms of  monarchies,  both  in  nature  and  above 
nature ;  even  from  the  monarch  of  heaven  and  earth, 
to  the  king,  if  you  will,  in  a  hive  of  bees.  And 
therefore  other  states  are  the  creatures  of  law : 
and  this  state  only  subsisteth  by  nature. 


For  the  oiiginal  submissions,  tb^  are  fonr  Im 
number:  I  will  briefly  touch  them:  The  first  is 
paternity  or  patriarohy,  which  was  when  a  family 
growing  so  great  as  it  could  not  contain  itsdf 
within  one  habitation,  some  branches  of  the  d^ 
scendants  were  forced  to  plant  themselves  into  nefr 
families,  which  second  families  could  not  by  « 
natural  iqstinct  and  inclination  but  bear  a  rev» 
rence,  and  yield  an  obeisance  to  the  eldest  line  of 
the  ancient  fiimily  from  which  they  were  derived* 

The  second  is,  the  admiration  of  virtue,  or  |[n- 
titude  towards  merit,  which  is  likewise  natoniUy 
infused  into  all  men.  Of  this  Aristotle  potteCk 
the  case  well,  when  it  was  the  fortune  of  wamt 
one  man,  either  to  invent  some  arts  of  exeellmit 
use  towards  man's  life,  or  tp  congregate  peoplef 
that  dwelt  scattered,  into  one  place,  where  tfaejr 
might  cohabit  with  more  comfort,  or  to  golds 
them  from  a  more  barren  land  to  a  more  frnitfiil^ 
or  the  like :  upon  these  deserts,  and  the  admii^ 
tion  and  recompense  of  them,  people  sobmille^ 
themselves. 

The  third,  which  was  the  most  usual  of  allf 
was  conduct  in  war,  which  even  in  nature  indnealli 
as  great  an  obligation  as  paternity.  For  •■  mm 
owe  their  life  and  being  to  their  parents  in  regaid 
of  generation,  so  they  owe  that  also  to  sanom 
in  the  wars  in  regard  of  preservation.  Aa| 
therefore  we  find  in  chap,  jcviii.  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  ver.  23,  ^'DixeruntomnesviriadGidaosi 
Dominare  nostri,  tujet  filii  tui,  quoniam  aerraall 
nos  de  menu  Madian."  And  so  we  read,  when^H 
was  brought  to  the  care  of  Saul,  that  the  peofils 
sung  in  the  streets,  ««Saul  hath  killed  hit 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousand  of  ens* 
mies,"  he  said  straightways :  «•  Quid  ei  supeml 
nisi  ipsum  regnum  1"  For  whosoever  hath  the 
military  dependence^  wants  little  of  being  king.' 

The  fourth  in  an  enforced  submission,  which  h 
conquest,  whereof  it  seemed  Nimrod  was  the  6m0L 
precedent,  of  whom  it  is  said ; «« Ipseccepit  poten 
esse  in  terra,  et  erat  robostus  venator  coram  Domi- 
no.*' And  this  likewise  is  upon  the  same  root,  whiek 
is  the  saving  or  gift  as  it  were  of  life  and  being ;  for 
the  conqueror  hath  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  captives ;  and,  therefore,  where  he  giveth  them 
themselves,  he  may  reserve  upon  such  a  gift  what 
service  and  subjection  he  will.  All  these  four 
submissions  are  evident  to  be  natural  and  man 
ancient  than  law. 

To  speak  therefore  of  law,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  that  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  by  way  of 
inducement.  Law  no  doubt  is  the  great  organ 
by  which  the  sovereign  power  doth  move,  and 
may  be  truly  compared  to  the  sinews  in  a  natural 
body,  as  the  sovereignty  may  be  compared  to  ths 
spirits :  for  if  the  sinews  be  without  the  spirits* 
they  are  dead  and  without  motion ;  if  the  spirits 
ihove  in  weak  sinews,  it  causeth  trembling :  so 
the  laws,  without  the  king's  power,  are  dead ; 
the  king's  power,  except  the  laws  be  corrobo- 
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»  will  nerar  more  eonstently,  but  be  full  of  | 
Higgfring  mod  trepidmtion.  But  towards  the 
Uaf  himself  the  law  doth  a  double  office  or  ope- , 
nlion :  the  first  is  to  entitle  the  kiog,  or  design 
Mmz  and  io  that  sense  Bracton  satth  well,  lib.  I.  \ 
ftL  5,  and  lib.  3,  fol.  107.  «•  Lex  facit  quod  ipse  ; 
■I Rex ;"  that  is,  it  defines  his  title;  as  in  our  \ 
kv.  That  the  kingdom  shall  go  to  the  issue  j 

ale ;  that  it  shall  not  be  departable  amongst  [ 
hters;  that  the  half-blood  shall  be  respected, 
mtd  other  points  differing  from  the  rules  of  eom- 
wmm  inheritance.    The  second  is,  that  whereof 
W9  -need  not  fear  to  speak  in  good  and  happy 
tOMB,  such  as  these  are,  to  make  the  ordinary  [ 
ywrtf  of  the  king  more  definite  or  regular;  for  it  I 
wm  well  said  by  a  father,  «« plenitude  potestatis  j 
•tl  plenitndo  terapestatis.*^    And  althougli  the 
Uagf  in  his  person,  be  ^  solutes  legibus,**  yet  his 
9kM  and  grants  are  limited  by  law,  and  we  argue 
Ihiiii  every  day. 

Bttt  I  demand.  Do  these  offices  or  operations  of 
hm  evaeoate  or  frustrate  the  original  submission, 
vhieh  was  natural !  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  all 
I  is  by  law  t  No  more  than  it  can  be  said, 

;  wpotestas  patris,"  the  power  of  the  father 

r  the  child,  is  by  law ;  and  yet  no  doubt  laws 
db  dhenely  define  of  that  also ;  the  law  of  some 
t  baring  given  the  fathers  power  to  put  their 
to  death;  others,  to  sell  them  tiirice; 
,  to  disinherit  them  by  testament  at  pleasure, 
•■d  the  like.  Yet  no  man  will  affirm,  that  the 
ohadienee  of  the  child  is  by  law,  though  laws  in 
MOM  points  do  make  it  more  positive :  and  even 
«o  it  is  of  allegiance  of  subjects  to  hereditary 
taoaawhs,  which  is  corroborated  and  confirmed  by 
law,  but  is  the  work  of  the  law  of  nature.  And 
i  you  shall  find  the  observation  true,  and 
i  general  in  alt  states,  that  their  lawgivers 
wale  long  after  their  first  kings,  who  governed 
Ibr  a  time  by  natural  equity  without  law :  so  was 
Theaens  long  before  Solon  in  Athens:  so  was 
Bmytion  and  Sous  long  before  Lycurgus  in  Sparta : 
•0  waa  Romulus  long  before  the  Decemviri. 
And  even  amongst  ourselves  there  were  more 
caelent  kings  of  the  Saxons ;  and  yet  the  laws 
na  under  the  name  of  Edgar's  laws.  And  in  the 
Tsfoonding  of  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
Ham  the  Conqueror,  when  the  laws  were  in  some 
aonlbsion  for  a  time,  a  man  may  truly  say,  that 
Kng  Edward  L  was  the  first  lawgiver  who,  enacts 
ing  some  laws,  and  collecting  others,  brought  the 
law  to  some  perfection.  And  therefore  I  will  con- 
elnde  this  point  with  the  style  which  divers  acts  of 
parliaments  do  give  unto  the  king:  which  term 
him,  very  efifeetually  and  truly,  '^our  natural, 
sovereign,  liege  lord.'*  And  as  it  was  said  by  a 
principal  judge  here  present,  when  he  served  in 
another  place,  and  question  was  moved  by  some 
oeeasion  of  the  title  of  Bullein's  lands,  that  he 
would  never  allow  that  Queen  Elizabeth  (I  remem- 
ber it  for  the  efficacy  of  the  phrase)  should  be  a 
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statute  queen,  but  a  common-law  queen:  so  surely 
I  shall  hardly  consent  that  the  king  shall  be  es- 
teemed or  called  only  our  rightful  sovereign,  or 
our  lawful  sovereign,  but  our  natural  liege  sove- 
reign ;  as  acts  of  parliament  speak :  for  as  the  com- 
mon law  is  more  worthy  than  the  statute  law ;  so 
the  law  of  nature  is  more  worthy  than  them  both. 
Having  spoken  now  of  the  king  and  the  law,  it 
remaineth  to  speak  of  the  privilege  and  benefit 
of  naturalization  itself;  and  that  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  law  of  England. 

Naturalization  is  best  discerned  in  the  degrees 
whereby  the  law  doth  mount  and  ascend  thereunto. 
For  it  seemeth  admirable  unto  me,  to  consider 
with  what  a  measured  hand  and  with  how  true 
proportions  our  law  doth  impart  and  confer 
the  several  degrees  of  this  benefit.  The  degrees 
are  four. 

The  first  degree  of  persons,  as  to  this  purpose, 
that  the  law  Cakes  knowledge  of,  is  an  alien 
enemy ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as  is  born  under  the 
obeisance  of  a  prince  or  state  that  is  in  hostility 
with  the  King  of  England.  To  this  person  the 
law  giveth  no  benefit  or  protection  at  all,  but  if 
he  come  into  the  realm  after  war  proclaimed,  or 
war  in  fact,  he  comes  at  his  own  peril,  he  maybe 
used  as  an  enemy :  for  the  law  accounts  of  him, 
but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  as  of  a  spy  that  cornea 
to  see  the  weakness  of  the  land.  And  so  it  is  in 
S  Ric.  in.  fol.  3.  Nevertheless  this  admitteth  a 
distinction.  For  if  he  come  with  safe-conduct, 
otherwise  it  Is :  for  then  he  may  not  be  violated, 
either  in  person  or  goods.  But  yet  he  must  fetch 
his  justice  at  the  fountain-head,  for  none  of  the 
conduit  pipes  are  open  to  him ;  he  can  have  no 
remedy  in  any  of  the  king's  courts ;  but  he  moat 
complain  himself  before  the  king's  privy  council  t 
there  he  shall  have  a  proceeding  summary  from 
hour  to  hour,  the  cause  shall  be  determined  by 
natural  equity,  and  not  by  rules  of  law ;  and  the 
decree  of  the  council  shall  be  executed  by  aid  of 
the  chancery,  as  in  13  Ed.  IV.;  and  this  is  the  first 
degree. 

The  second  person  is  an  alien  friend,  that  is, 
such  a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisanee  of  such 
a  king  or  state  as  is  confederate  with  the  king  of 
Bngland,  or  at  least  not  in  war  with  him.  To 
this  person  the  law  allotteth  this  benefit,  that  as 
the  law  accounts  that  the  hold  it  hath  over  him,  ia 
but  a  transitory  hold,  for  he  may  be  an  enemy,  so 
the  law  doth  indue  him  but  with  a  transitory 
benefit,  that  is,  of  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions.  But  for  freehold,  or  lease,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  he  is  not  enabled,  except  it  be  in 
»» autre  droit.''  And  so  it  is  9  E.  IV.  fol.  7 ;  19  E. 
rV.  fol.  6 ;  5  Mar.,  and  divers  other  books. 

The  third  person  is  a  denizen,  using  the  word 
properly,  for  sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  a 
natural  bom  subject.  This  is  one  that  is  but  «•  sub- 
ditus  insitivus,"  or  **  adoptivus,"  and  is  never  by 
birth,  but  only  by  the  king's  charter,  and  by  no 
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other  mean,  come  he  neTer  so  yoangr  into  the 
realm,  or  stay  he  never  so  long.  Mansion  or 
hahitation  will  not  idenize  him,  no,  nor  swearing 
obedience  to  the  king  in  a  leet,  which  doth  in-law 
the  subject;  but  only,  as  I  said,  the  king's  graoe 
and  gift.  To  this  person  the  law  glveth  an  ability 
and  capacity  abridged,  not  in  matter,  but  in  time, 
and  as  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  subject, 
80  the  law  doth  not  acknowledge  him  before  that 
time.  For  if  he  purchase  freehold  after  his  deni- 
zation, he  may  take  it;  but  if  he  have  purchased 
any  before,  he  shall  not  hold  it:  so  if  behave  child- 
ren after,  they  shall  inherit;  but  if  he  have  any 
before,  they  shall  not  inherit.  So  as  he  is  but 
privileged  »•  a  parte  post,"  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
and  not  «*  a  parte  ante.*' 

The  fourth  and  last  degree  is  a  natural  bom 
subject,  which  is  evermore  by  birth,  or  by  act  of 
parliament ;  and  he  is  complete  and  entire.  For 
in  ihe  law  of  England  there  is  ••  nil  ultra,"  there 
18  no  more  subdivision  or  more  subtle  division 
beyond  these ;  and  therein  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  as  I  said,  is  to  be  admired 
both  ways,  both  because  it  distinguisheth  so  far, 
and  because  it  doth  not  distinguish  farther.  For  I 
know  that  other  laws  do  admit  more  curious  dis- 
tinction of  this  privilege ;  for  the  Romans  had, 
besides  ^' jus  civitatis,"  which  answereth  to  natu- 
ralization, '*ju8  suflfragii."  For  although  a  man 
were  naturalized  to  take  lands  and  inheritance, 
yet  he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  at  passing 
of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officers.  And  yet  farther 
they  have  **jus  petitionis,"  or  **ju8  honorum." 
For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of  honour  and  office.  But  these  be  the  de- 
vises commonly  of  popular  or  free  estates,  which 
are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their  number, 
dftd  are  unfit  for  monarchies :  but  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  subject  of  that  is  natural  born  hath 
a  capacity  or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatsoever;  I 
say  capacity  or  ability :  but  to  reduce  **  potcntiam 
in  actum,"  is  another  case.  For  an  earl  of  Ireland, 
though  he  be  naturalized  in  England,  yet  hath  no 
voice  in  the  parliament  of  England,  except  we 
have  either  a  c\\\  by  writ,  or  creation  by  patent ; 
but  he  is  capable  of  either.  But  upon  this  quad- 
lipartite  division  of  the  ability  of  persons  I  do 
observe  to  your  lordships  three  things,  being  all 
effectually  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

The  first  is,  that  if  any  man  conceive  that  the 
reason  for  the  post-nati  might  serve  as  well  for 
the  ante-nati,  he  may  by  the  distribution  which 
we  have  made  plainly  perceive  his  error.  For 
the  law  looketh  not  back,  and  therefore  cannot  by 
any  matter  **  ex  post  facto,"  after  birth,  alter  tbe 
state  of  the  birth ;  wherein  no  doubt  the  law  hath 
a  grave  and  profound  reason ;  which  is  this,  in  a 
few  words,  «*Nemo  subito  fingitur;  aliud  est 
nasci,  aliud  fieri :"  we  indeed  more  rospoet  and 
affect  those  worthy  gentlemen  of  Scotland  whose 
merits  and  conversations  we  know ;  but  the  law 


that  proceeds  upon  general  reason,  and  looks  npoft 
no  men's  faces,  affecteth  and  privilegeth  thott 
which  drew  their  first  breath  under  tbe  obeisanot 
of  the  King  of  England. 

Tbe  second  point  is,  that  by  the  former  distn* 
button  it  appeareth  that  there  be  but  two  condi- 
Uons  by  birth,  either  alien  or  natural  bom,  **  Dua 
tertium  penitus  ignoramus."  It  is  manifesit  then, 
that  if  the  post-nati  of  Scotland  be  not-Datail 
born,  they  are  alien  bom,  and  in  no  better  degrae 
at  all  than  Flemings,  Frencht  Italians,  Spaniah* 
Germans,  and  others,  which  are  all  at  this  time 
alien  friends,  by  reason  his  majesty  is  in  peaet 
with  all  the  world. 

The  third  point  seemeth  to  me  very  worthy  tii# 
consideration ;  which  is,  that  in  all  the  distribtt* 
tions  of  persons,  and  the  degrees  of  abilities  or 
capacities,  the  king's  act  is  all  in  all,  without  any 
manner  of  respect  to  law  or  parliament.  For  itie 
the  king  that  makes  an  alien  enemy,  by  procUniiv> 
iflg  a  war,  wherewith  the  law  or  parliament  intei^ 
meddles  not«  So  the  king  only  grants  eafe  con- 
ducts, wherewith  law  and  padiaroeot  intenned* 
die  not.  It  is  the  king  likewise  that  maketh  ■» 
alien  friend,  by  concluding  a  peace^  wherewitk 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  It  is  the 
king  that  makes  a  denizen  by  his  charter,  abao- 
lutely  of  his  prerogative  and  power,  whefewitk 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  And  tbeve- 
fore  it  is  strongly  to  be  inferred,  that  as  all  theee 
degrees  depend  wholly  upon  the  king's  act,  uad 
no  ways  upon  law  or  parliament;  so  the  foutbi 
although  it  cannot  by  the  king's  patent,  but  by 
operation  of  law,  yet  that  the  law,  in  that  open 
tion,  respecteth  only  the  king's  person,  withoul 
respect  of  subjection  to  law  or  parliament.  Ani 
thus  much  by  way  of  explanation  and  indfiee* 
ment :  which  being  all  matter  in  effect  conieaeedy 
is  the  strongest  groundwork  to  that  which  is 
contradicted  or  controverted. 

There  followeth  the  confutation  of  the  aign- 
ments  on  the  contrary  side. 

That  which  hath  been  materially  objected,  maj 
be  reduced  to  four  heads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  privilege  of  naturalization 
followeth  allegiance,  and  that  allegiance  followeth 
the  kingdom. 

The  second  is  drawn  from  that  comm<m 
ground,  **  cum  duo  jura  concurrent  in  una  persona 
sequam  est  ac  si  esaent  in  duobus :"  a  rale,  the 
words  whereof  are  taken  from  the  civil  law ;  but 
the  matter  of  it  is  received  in  all  laws ;  being  a 
very  line  or  rale  of  reason,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  third  consisteth  of  certain  inconvenienoee 
conceived  to  ensue  of  this  general  naturalization! 
"ipso  jure." 

The  fourth  is  not  properly  an  objection,  but  a 
pre-occnpation  of  an  objection  or  proof  on  our 
part,  by  a  distinction  devised  between  countriee 
devolute  by  descent,  and  acquired  by  conquest. 

For  the  first,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe  that 


of  proofs :  fint,  by  reason ;  then,  by 
In  inferences  oot  of  statutes ;  and,  lastly,  by 
in  book  eases,  mentioning  and  reciting  the 
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Aoae  who  maintain  this  new  opinion,  whereof  j  into  the  law  in  this  point,  he  shall  find  a  conse- 
Ikam  is  «*  ahum  silentium**  in  our  books  of  law,  |  quence  that  may  seem  at  the  fir»t  strange,  but  yet 
Mi  BOt  well  agreed  in  what  form  to  utter  and  ex-  cannot  be  well  aroided ;  which  is,  that  if  divers 
fnts  that:  for  some  said  that  allegiance  hath  I  families  of  £iiglish  men  and  women  plant  them- 
ct  to  the  law,  some  to  the  crown,  some  to  the  seWes  at  Middleborough,  or  at  Roan,  or  at  Lisbon, 
dom,  some  to  the  body  politic  of  the  king :  and  have  issue,  and  their  descendants  do  inter- 
so  there  is  confusion  of  tongues  amongst  them,  marry  amongst  themseWes,  without  any  intermix- 
M  it  commonly  cometh  to  pass  in  opinions  that ,  ture  of  foreign  blood ;  such  descendants  are 
ksf»  their  foundations  in  subtlety  and  imagination  j  naturalized  to  all  generations:  for  every  genera- 
flf  Bttn^s  wit,  and  not  in  the  ground  of  nature.  I  tion  is  still  of  liege  parents,  and  therefore  natu- 
~  to  leave  their  words,  and  to  come  to  their  { ralised ;  so  as  you  may  have  whole  tribes  and 
~i:  they  endeavour  to  prove  this  conceit  by  \  lineages  of  English  in  foreign  countries. 

And  therefore  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  law 

of  England  cannot  operate  or  conf<fr  naturalisation, 

but  only  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of 

of  pleadings.  '  England.    To  come  now  to  their  inferences  upon 

Hm reason  they  bring  is  this;  that  naturalize-  |  statutes;  the  first  is  out  of  this  statute  which  I 
tfoa  is  an  operation  of  the  law  of  Engrland ;  and  *  last  recited ;  in  which  statute  it  is  said,  that  in 
••  iadced  it  is,  that  may  be  the  true  genus  of  it.    !  four  several  places  there  are  tliese  words,  '«bom 

TWii  they  add,  that  granted,  that  the  law  of  ;  within  the  allegiance  ofEngland;**  or  again, «« bom 
hgtmnd  is  of  foree  only  within  tlie  kingdom  and  \  without  the  allegiance  of  Engrlsnd,'*  which,  say 
JoBinions  of  England,  and  cannot  operate  but  ■  they,  applies  the  allegiance  to  the  kingdom,  and 
ivteie  it  18  in  force.  But  the  law  is  not  in  force  j  not  to  the  person  of  the  king.  To  this  the  answer 
ia  faotland,  therefore  that  cannot  endure  this  bene.  ,  is  easy ;  for  there  is  no  trope  of  speech  more  fisuniliar 
ikaf  natnniization  by  a  birth  in  Scotland.  ■  than  to  use  the  place  of  addition  for  the  person. 

This  reason  is  plausible  and  sensible,  but  ex- :  So  we  say  commonly,  the  line  of  York,  or  the  line 
erroneous.     For  the  law  of  Engrland,  j  of  Lancaster,  for  the  lines  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or 

of  benefit  or  forfeitures  in  EInglsnd, '  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
I  over  the  worid.    And  because  it  is  truly  ;      So  we  say  the  possessions  of  Somerset,  or  War- 
-Midthai  A^respublicacontinetorpenaetpnEmio,'*    wick,  intending  the  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of 
i  wfll  put  a  case  or  two  of  either.  |  Somerset  or  Earls  of  Warwick.    So  we  see  earis 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  subject  of  England  had  con-  ',  sign,  Salisbury,  Northampton,  for  the  Earls  of 
Ibe  death  of  the  king  in  foreign  parte,  it  Salisbury  or  Northampton.  And  in  the  very  same 
by  the  common  law  of  England  treason. !  maimer  the  statute  speaks,  allegiance  of  England, 
Hor  prove  I  thati  By  the  statutes  of  35  H.  for  allegiance  of  the  King  of  England.  Nay,  more, 
¥IIL.  cap.  2,  wherein  you  shall  find  no  words  st '  if  there  had  been  no  variety  in  the  penning  of  that 
aU  of  making  any  new  case  of  treason  which  was  statute,  ^is  collection  had  had  a  little  more  force ; 
not  treason  before,  but  only  of  ordaining  a  form  .  for  those  words  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
of  trial ;  **  ergo,'*  it  was  treason  before :  and  if  ■  been  used  of  purpose  and  in  propriety ;  but  you  may 
■0|  then  the  law  of  England  works  in  foreign .  find  in  three  other  several  places  of  the  same 
ports.  So  of  contempts,  if  the  king  send  his  >  statute,  allegiance  and  obeisance  of  the  King  of 
fnwj  seal  to  any  subject  beyond  the  seas,  com-  j  England,  and  especially  in  the  materia^  and  con- 
aoading  him  to  return,  and  he  disobey,  no  man  .  eluding  place,  that  is  to  say,  children  whose  parents 
will  doubt  but  there  is  a  contempt,  and  yet  the  '  were  at  the  time  of  their  birth  at  the  faith  and  obei- 
fret  enduring  the  contempt  was  committed  in  '  sance  of  the  King  of  England.  So  that  it  is  manifest 
fcioign  parts.  :  by  this  indifierent  and  promiscuous  use  of  both 

Therefore  the  law  of  England  doth  extend  to  '  phrases,  the  one  proper,  the  other  improper,  that 
ielo  or  mattera  done  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  reward,  no  man  can  ground  any  inference  upon  these  words 
privilege  or  benefit,  we  need  seek  no  other  instance  without  danger  of  cavillation. 
4MB  the  instance  in  question :  for  I  will  put  y  ou  a  j  The  second  statute  out  of  which  they  infer,  is  a 
Oooe  that  no  man  shall  deny,  where  the  law  of  '  statute  made  in  32  Hen.  VIIL  touching  the  policy 
Kiigland  doth  work  and  confer  the  benefit  of  natu-  ,  of  strangere  tradesmen  within  this  realm.  For 
nfoation  upon  a  birth  nettherwithin  the  dominions  .  the  parliament  finding  that  they  did  eat  the  Eng- 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  King  of  England.  By  the  lishmen  ont  of  trade,  and  that  they  entertained  no 
otatute  of  25  E.  IlL,  which,  if  you  will  believe  apprentices  but  of  their  own  nation,  did  prohibit 
Hossey,  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common  law, :  that  they  should  receive  any  apprentice  but  the 
all  children  bom  in  any  parts  of  the  world,  if  they  ,  king's  subjects.  In  which  statute  is  said,  that  in 
beof  English  parents  continuing  at  that  time  as  nine  several  places  there  is  to  be  found  this 
lioge  subjects  to  the  king,  and  having  done  no  act  context  of  words, «« aliens  bom  ont  of  the  king's 
to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  their  allegiance,  are  **  ipso  obedience ;"  which  is  pregnant,  say  they,  and 
CMto"  naturalized.    Nay,  if  a  man  look  narrowly  .  doth  imply  that  there  be  aliens  bom  within  the 
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kin v*8  obedience.  7\>nchingf  this  inference,  I  hare 
heard  it  said,  *^qui  hoeret  in  litere,  hoefet  in 
cortice;'*  but  this  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
M  cortex,**  it  is  but  «*^ma8cus  c^rticis,**  (he  moss 
of  the  bark.  For  it  is  eTident  that  the  statute 
meant  to  speak  clearly  and  without  equiyocation, 
and  to  a  common  understanding.  Now,  then,  there 
are  aliens  in  common  reputation,  and  aliens  in 
precise  construction  of  law;  the  statute  then 
meaning  not  to  comprehend  Irishmen,  or  Jersey- 
men,  or  Calaismen,  for  explanation-sake,  lest  the 
word  alien  might  be  extended  to  them  in  a  vulgar 
acceptance,  added  those  fbrther  words, «« bom  out 
of  the  king's  obedience."  Nay,  what  if  we 
should  say,  that  those  words,  according  to  the 
received  laws  of  speech,  are  no  words  of  difference 
or  limitation,  but  of  declaration  or  description  of 
an  alien,  as  if  it  had  been  said,  with  a  *'  videlicet,*' 
aliens;  that  is,  such  as  are  bom  out  of  the  king's 
obedience  1  they  cannot  put  us  from  that  constrac- 
tion.  But  sure  I  am,  if  the  bark  make  for  them, 
the  pith  makes  for  us;  for  the  privilege  of  liberty 
which  the  statute  means  to  deny  to  aliens  of 
entertaining  apprentices,  is  denied  to  none  bom 
within  the  king's  obedience,  call  them  aliens  or 
what  you  will.  And,  therefore,  by  their  reason,  a 
•«po8tHnatus'-  of  Scotland  shall  by  that  statute 
keep  what  stranger  apprentices  he  will,  and  so  is 
put  in  the  degree  of  an  English.  The  third 
statute  out  of  which  inference  is  made,  is  the 
statute  of  14  E.  III.  cap.  solo,  which  hath  been 
said  to  be  our  very  case ;  and  I  am  of  that  opinion 
too,  but  directly  the  other  way.  Therefore,  to  open 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  that  statute :  after  that 
the  title  to  the  crown  of  France  was  devolute  to 
K.  E.  III.,  and  that  he  had  changed  his  style, 
changed  his  arms,  changed  his  seal,  as  his 
majesty  hath  done,  the  subjects  of  England,  saith 
the  statute,  conceived  a  fear  that  the  realm  of 
England  might  become  subject  to  the  realm  of 
France,  or  to  the  king  as  king  of  France.  And  I 
will  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  double  fear,  that 
it  should  become  subject  to  the  realm  of  France. 
They  had  this  reason  of  fear;  Normandy  had 
conquered  England,  Normandy  was  feudal  of 
France,  therefore,  because  the  superior  seigniory 
of  France  was  now  united  in  right  with  the 
tenancy  of  Normandy,  and  that  England,  in  re- 
gard of  the  conquest,  might  be  taken  as  a  per- 
quisite to  Normandy,  they  had  probable  reason 
to  fear  that  the  kingdom  of  England  might 
be  drawn  to  be  subject  to  the  realm  of  France, 
The  other  fear,  that  England  migrht  become 
subject  to  the  king  as  king  of  France,  grew  no 
doubt  of  this  foresight,  that  the  kings  of  England 
mi^t  be  like  to  make  their  mansion  and  seat  of 
their  estate  in  France,  in  regard  of  the  clhnate, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  that  kingdom;  and  thereby 
the  kingdom  of  England  might  be  governed  by 
the  king's  mandates  and  precepts,  issuing  as 
from  the  king  of  France.    But  they  will  say. 


whatsoever  the  occasion  was,  here  you  have  the 
difference  authorised  of  subjection  to  a  kiB|^ 
generally,  and  subjection  to  a  king  as  king  of  k 
certain  kingdom :  but  to  this  I  give  an  answv 
threefold : 

Fint,  it  presseth  not  the  question ;  for  doih  anjf 
man  say  that  a  *•  post-natus"  of  Scotland  la  mo- 
ralized in  England,  because  he  i»a  subject  of  tift 
king  as  king  of  England  t  No,  but  generally 
because  he  is  the  king's  subject 

Secondly,  The  scope  of  this  l»w  is  to  makam 
distinction  between  crown  and  crown ;  hut  iha 
scope  of  their  argument  is  to  make  a  difhnMb 
between  crown  and  person.  Lastly,  this  statntty 
as  I  said,  is  our  very  case  retorted  against  tbemr; 
for  this  is  a  direct  statute  of  separation,  wUdi 
presupposeth  that  the  coramun  law  had  made  m 
union  of  the  crowns  in  some  degree,  by  virtue  of 
the  union  of  the  king's  person :  if  this  statotelui 
not  been  made  to  stop  and  cross  the  coarse  of  the 
common  law  in  that  point,  as  if  Scotland  now 
should  be  suitora  to  the  king,  that  an  act  migbt 
pass  to  like  effect,  and  upon  like  fear.  '  Andy 
therefore,  if  you  will  make  good  your  disdnctkii 
in  this  present  case,  show  us  a  statute  for  thlL 
But  I  hope  you  can  show  no  statute  of  sepantloii 
between  England  and  Scotland.  And  if  any  mih 
say  that  this  was  a  statute  declaratory  of  tte 
common  law,  he  doth  not  mark  how  that  is  pen- 
ned ;  for  after  a  kind  of  historical  declaration  in 
the  preamble,  that  England  waa  never  subject  ti 
France,  the  body  of  the  act  is  penned  thus:  **Thm 
kifig  doth  grant  and  establish  ^"  which  are  woriii 
merely  intaroductive  *'novsB  legis,"  as  if  the  king 
gave  a  charter  of  franchise,  and  did  invest,  hj 
a  donative,  the  subjects  of  England  with  a  ne# 
privilege  or  exemption,  which  by  the  common 
law  they  had  not. 

To  come  now  to  the  book-cases  whidi  tfaajr 
put;  which  I  will  couple  together,  because  thif 
receive  one  Joint  answer. 

The  first  is  43  E.  III.  fol.,  where  the/book 
saith,  exception  was  taken  that  the  plaintiff  win 
bom  in  Scotland  at  Ross,  out  of  the  allegiance  e£ 
England. 

Tho  next  is  22  H.  YI.  fol.  38,  Adrian's  eaee; 
where  it  is  pleaded  that  a  woman  was  born  at 
Brages,  out  of  allegriance  of  England. 

The  third  is  13  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol.  300,  where 
the  case  begins  thus :  «'  Doctor  Story  qui  notoiin 
dignoscitur  esse  subditus  regni  Angliv."  In  ail 
these  three,  say  they,  that  is  pleaded,  that  the 
party  is  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
not  of  the  king  of  England. 

To  these  books  I  give  this  answer,  that  they  be 
not  the  pleas  at  large,  but  the  words  of  the 
reporter,  who  speaks  compendiously  and  narra- 
tively, and  not  according  to  the  solemn  worda  of 
the  pleading.  If  you  find  a  case  put,  that  it  it 
pleaded  a  man  was  seised  in  fee  simple,  you  will 
not  infer  -upoh  that,  that  the  words  of  the  plead- 
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ing  were  *Mn  feodo  simplici/*  bat  *'8ibi  et 
hmdibas  suis.*'  But  show  me  some  precedent 
of  a  pleading  at  large,  of  <«naiu8  sub  ligeantia 
ngni  Anglis;''  for  whereas  Mr.  Walter  said 
that  pleadings  are  variable  in  this  point,  he  would 
fain  bring  it  to  that;  but  there  is  no  such  matter ; 
for  the  pleadings  are  constant  and  uniform  in  this 
point:  they  may  vary  in  the  word  «* fides,''  or 
<*  ligeantia/*  or  **  obedientia,'*  and  some  other 
ciieomstances ;  but  in  the  form  of  *'  regni"  and 
*'  r^ps"  they  vary  not :  neither  can  there,  as  I 
am  persuaded,  bo  any  one  instance  showed  forth 
to  Ihe  contrary.  See  9  Eliz.  4  Baggot's  Assize, 
foL  79  where  the  pleading  at  large  is  entered  in 
tho  book;  there  you  have  «*a]ienigena  natus 
e^tra  llgeantiam  domini  regis  Anglis."  See  the 
]ifeoedents  in  the  book  of  entries,  pi.  7,  and  two 
other  places,  for  there  be  no  more :  and  there  you 
^lall  find  still «« sub  ligeantia  domini  regis,"  or 
«*flztra  legeautiam  domini  regis.'*  And  therefore 
the  forms  of  pleading,  which  are  things  so  r&- 
fWend,  and  arc  indeed  towards  the  reasons  of  the 
loWy  as  *«  palma,**  and  ^«  pugnus,**  containing  the 
leMons  of  the  law,  opened  or  unfolded,  or  display- 
tds^they  n^ake  all  for  us.  And  for  the  very  words 
of  reporters  in  books,  you  must  acknowledge  and 
mjf  <*  ilicet  obruimur  numero.**  For  you  have  22 
Am.  pi.  35.  27  Ass.  the  prior  of  Shell's  case, 
pL48.  14  H.  IV.  fol.  19.  3H.VI.fol.35.  6H. 
YIU.  in  my  Lord  Dyer,  fol.  2.  In  all  these  books 
the  Tery  words  of  the  reporters  have  ^«  the  alle- 
gieaee  of  the  kings,"  and  not,  the  allegiance  of 
Eligland.  And  the  book  in  the  24  Edw.  III. 
which  is  your  best  book,  although,  while  it  is 
tooeed  at  the  bar,  you  have  sometimes  the  words 
M allegiance  of  England,"  yet  when  it  comes  to 
Thorp,  chief  justice,  to  give  the  rule,  he  saith, 
**  we  will  be  certified  by  the  roll,  whether  Scot- 
land be  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king."  Nay, 
that  farther  form  of  pleading  beateth  down  your 
opinion :  that  it  sufficeth  not  to  say  that  he  is  bom 
oat  of  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  and  stay  there, 
bat  he  must  show  in  the  affirmative,  under  the 
allegiance  of  what  king  or  state  he  was  born. 
Hie  reason  whereof  cannot  be,  because  it  may 
appeal  whether  he  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for 
that  in  a  real  action  is  all  one :  nor  it  cannot  be 
beeaose  issue  shall  be  taken  thereupon ;  for  the 
laaoe  must  arise  on  the  other  side  upon  "in- 
digeoa"  pleaded  and  traversed.  And  therefore  it 
ean  have  no  other  reason  bat  to  apprize  the  court 
more  certainly,  that  the  country  of  the  birth  is 
none  of  those  that  are  subject  to  the  king.  As 
for  the  trial,  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  be 
tiied,  I  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering;  for  the 
M  venire  facias"  shall  go  either  where  the  natural 
birth  is  Isdd,  although  it  be  but  by  fiction,  or  if  it 
be  laid,  according  to  the  truth,  it  shall  be  tried 
where  the  action  is  brought,  otherwise  yon  fall 
apon  a  main  rock,  that  brcaketh  your  argument 
in  pieces;  for  how  should  the  birth  of  an  Irish- 


man be  tried,  or  of  a  Jerseyman  1  nay,  how  should 
the  birth  of  a  subject  be  tried,  that  is  born  of 
English  parents  in  Spain  or  Florence,  or  any  part 
of  the  world  1  .  For  to  all  these  the  like  objection 
of  trial  may  be  made,  because  they  are  within  no 
countries:  and  this  receives  no  answer.  And 
therefore  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  main 
argument. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  say  they,  **  Cum 
duo  jura,"  &c.,  when  two  rights  do  meet  in  one 
person,  there  is  no  confusion  of  them,  but  they 
remain  siill  in  the  eye  of  law  distinct,  as  if  they 
were  in  several  persons :  and  they  bring  examples 
of  one  man  bishop  of  two  sees,  or  one  parson  tiiat 
is  rector  of  two  churches.  They  say  this  unity 
in  the  bishop  or  the  rector  doth  not  create  any 
privity  between  the  parishioners  or  dioceseners, 
more  than  if  there  were  several  bishops,  or  several 
parsons.  This  rule  I  allow,  as  was  said,  to  be  a 
rule,  not  of  the  civil  law  only,  but  of  common 
reason,  but  receiveth  no  forced  or  coined,  but  a 
true  and  sound  distinction  or  limitation,  which  is, 
that  it  evermore  faileth  and  deceiveth  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  vigour  or  operation  of  the 
natural  person ;  for  generally  in  corporations  the 
natural  body  is  but^'suffulciroentum  tum  corporis 
corporati,"  it  is  but  as  a  stock  to  uphold  and  bear 
out  the  corporate  body;  but  otherwise  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  crown,  as  shall  be  manifestly 
proved  in  due  place.  But  to  show  that  this  rule 
receiveth  this  distinction,  1  will  put  but  two  cases ; 
the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  ordaineth  that  a 
marquis  may  retain  six  chaplains  qualified,  a  lord 
treasurer  of  England  four,  a  privy  counsellor 
three.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet  was  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  and 
privy  counsellor,  all  at  once.  The  question  was, 
whether  he  should  qualify  thirteen  chaplains! 
Now,  by  the  rule  '*  Cum  duo  jura"  he  should ; 
but  adjudged,  he  should  not.  And  the  reason 
was,  because  the  attendance  of  chaplains  con- 
cerned and  respected  his  natural  person ;  he  had 
but  one  soul,  though  he  had  three  ofiices.  The 
other  case  which  I  will  put  is  the  case  of  homage. 
A  man  doth  homage  to  his  lord  for  a  tenancy  held 
of  the  manor  of  Dale ;  there  descendeth  unto  him 
afterwards  a  tenancy  held  of  the  manor  of  Sale, 
which  manor  of  Sale  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  lord.  Now,  by  the  rule  *«  Cum  duo  jura," 
be  should  do  homage  again,  two  tenancies  and 
two  seinories,  though  but  one  tenant  and  one  lord, 
«<  equum  est  ac  si  set  in  duobus :"  but  ruled  that 
he  should  not  do  homage  again :  nay  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  he  shall  not  pay  a  second  respect  of 
homage,  as  upon  grave  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion it  was  resolved,  24  Hen.  VIII.  and  «'  usns 
scaccarii,"  as  there  is  said,  accordingly.  And  the 
reason  is  no  other  but  because  when  a  man  is 
sworn  to  his  lord,  he  cannot  be  sworn  over  again . 
he  hath  but  one  conscience,  and  the  obligation  of 
this  oath  trencheth  between  the  natural  person  of 
p8 
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the  tenent  and  the  natnral  person  of  tiie  lord. 
And  certainly  the  case  of  homagre  and  tenore,  and 
of  homage  liege,  which  is  one  case,  are  things 
of  a  near  nature,  save  that  the  one  is  mach 
inferior  to  the  other;  hut  it  is  good  to  behold 
these  great  matters  of  state  in  cases  of  lower 
element,  as  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  nsed  to  be  in 
a  pail  of  water. 

The  third  main  argument  containeth  certain 
supposed  inconyeniences,  which  may  ensue  of  a 
general  naturalization  *«  ipso  jure,*'  of  which  kind 
three  have  been  specially  remembered. 

The  first  is  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  king  upon 
letters  of  denization  and  purchases  of  aliens. 

The  second  is  the  concourse  of  Scotsmen  into 
this  kingdom,  to  the  enfeebling  of  that  realm  of 
Scotland  in  people,  and  the  impoyedshing  of  this 
realm  of  England  in  wealth. 

The  third  is,  that  the  reason  of  this  case 
stayeth  not  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
case;  for  although  it  were  some  reason  that 
Scotsmen  were  naturalized,  being  people  of  tlie 
same  island  and  language,  yet  the  reason  which 
we  urge,  which  is,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  king,  may  be  applied  to  persons  every  way 
more  estranged  frbro  us  than  they  are ;  as  if,  in 
future  time,  in  the  king's  descendants,  there  should 
be  a  match  with  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of 
Spain  should  be  united  with  the  crown  of  England, 
by  one  reason,  say  they,  all  the  West  Indies 
should  be  naturalized ;  which  are  people  not 
only  «»alterius  soli,  '*  but  **alterius  coeli.'' 

To  these  conceits  of  inconvenience,  how  easy 
it  is  to  give  answer,  and  how  weak  they  are  in 
themselves,  I  think  no  man  that  doth  attentively 
ponder  them  can  doubt ;  for  how  small  revenue 
can  arise  of  such  denizations,  and  how  honourable 
were  it  for  the  king  to  take  escheats  of  his 
subjects,  as  if  they  were  foreigners,  for  seizure  of 
aliens'  lands  are  in  regard  the  king  hath  no  hold 
or  command  of  their  persons  and  services,  every 
one  may  perceive.  And  for  the  confluence  of 
Scotsmen,  I  think,  we  all  conceive  the  springtide 
is  past  at  the  king's  first  coming  in.  And  yet  we 
see  very  few  families  of  them  throughout  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England.  And  for  the  natu- 
ralizing of  the  Indies,  we  can  readily  help  that, 
*vhen  the  case  comes ;  for  we  can  make  an  act  of 
parliament  of  separation,  if  we  like  not  their  con- 
sort. But  these  being  reasons  politic,  and  not 
legal,  and  we  are  not  now  in  parliament,  but 
before  a  judgment  seat,  I  will  nut  meddle  with 
them,  especiuUy  since  I  have  one  answer  which 
avoids  and  confounds  all  their  objections  in  law; 
which  is,  that  the  very  selfsame  objections  do 
hold  in  countries  purchased  by  conquest.  For  in 
subjects  obtained  by  conquest,  it  were  more  profit 
to  indcnizate  by  the  poll ;  in  subjects  obtained  by 
conquest,  they  may  come  in  too  fast.  And  if 
King  Henry  VH.  had  accepted  the  oflTcr  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  whereby  the  crown  of 


England  had  t^btained^  the  Indies  by  conquest  or 
occupation,  al)  4)e  Indies  had  been  naturalized  by 
the  confession  of  the  adverse  part.  And,  therefore, 
since  it  is  confessed,  that  subjects  obtained  b^ 
conquest  are  naturalized,  and  that  all  these  objec* 
tions  are  common  and  indififerent,  as  well  to  case 
of  conquest  as  case  of  descent,  these  objectioot 
are  in  themselves  destroyed. 

And,  therefore,  to  proceed  now  to  overthrow 
that  distinction  of  descent  and  conquest.  Plato 
Saith  well,  the  strongest  of  aH  authorities  is,  if  a 
man  can  allege  the  authority  of  his  adversaiy 
against  himself:  we  do  urge  the  confession  of  ttA 
other  side,  that  they  confessed  the  Irish  are  nata« 
ralized ;  that  diey  confess  the  subjects  of  the  Isles 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  Berwick;  to  be  natu- 
ralized, and  the  subjects  of  Calais  and  Toumayi 
when  ^  they  were  English,  were  naturalized  ;  m 
you  may  find  In  the  5  Eliz.  in  Dyer,  upon  the 
question  put  to  the  judges  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacod^ ' 
lord  keeper. 

To  avoid  this,  they  fly  to  a  difference,  which  ii 
new  coined,  that  is,  (I  speak  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  persons  that  use  it;  for  they  are  driveA 
to  it  **  tanquam  ad  ultimum  refugSum ;"  but  the* 
diflference  itself,)  it  is,  I  say,  full  of  ignorance 
and  error.  And,  therefore,  to  tike  a  view  of 
the  supports  of  the  difTe^nce,  they  allege  foor 
reasons. 

The  first  is,  that  countries  of  conquest,  ar^ 
made  parcel  of  England,  because  they  are  a^ 
quired  by  the  arms  and  treasure  of  England.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  it  were  a  very  strange  argu- 
ment, that  if  I  wax  rich  upon  the  manor  of  Dale, 
and  upon  the  revenue  thereof  purchase  a  close  by 
it,  that  it  should  make  that  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Dale.  But  I  will  set  this  new  learning  on  ground 
with  a  question  or  case  put.  For  I  oppose  them 
that  hold  this  opinion  with  this  question,  If  the 
king  should  conquer  any  foreign  country  by  an 
army  compounded  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen, 
as  it  is  like,  whensoever  wars  are,  so  it  will  be,  I 
demand.  Whether  this  country  conquered  shall  be 
naturalized  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  because 
it  was  purchased  by  the  joint  arms  of  both  ?  and 
if  yea.  Whether  any  man  will  think  it  reasonable, 
that  such  subjects  be  naturalized  In  both  king;- 
doms ;  the  one  kingdom  not  being  naturalized 
toward  the  other  1 

These  arc  the  intricate  consequences  of  conceits. 

A  second  reason  they  allege  is,  that  countries 
won  by  conquest  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England,  which  countries  patrimonial  are  net,  and 
that  the  law  doth  draw  the  allegiance,  and  allegi- 
ance naturalization. 

But  to  the  major  proposition  of  that  argument, 
touching  the  dependency  of  allegiance  upon  Ihw, 
somewhat  hath  been  already  spoken,  and  full 
answer  shall  be  given  when  we  come  to  it.  But 
in  this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  thr.t  the  minor 
proposition  is  false ;  that  is,  that  the  laws  of  Engp- 
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[  ire  not  tnperindnced  upon  any  eountr^r  by 
eonqocst ;  bat  that  the  old  laws  remain  until  the 
Uag  by  his  proclamation  or  letters  patent  declare 
oCb«r  taws ;  and  then  if  he  will  he  may  declare 
laws  which  be  utterly  repugnant,  and  differing 
firom  the  laws  of  England.  And  hereof  many 
•Mient  precedents  and  records  may  be  showed, 
that  the  reason  why  Ireland  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  England  is  not  *•  ipso  jure"  upon  conquest,  but 
gww  by  a  charter  of  King  John ;  and  that  extend- 
ed hut  to  so  much  as  was  then  in  the  king's 
petMssion ;  for  there  are  records  in  the  time  of 
Kliig  E.  I.  and  II.  of  diTers  particular  grants  to 
flwidry  subjects  of  Ireland  and  their  heirs,  that 
they  might  use  and  observe  the  laws  of  Ekigland. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  politic 
■eoessity  of  intermixture  of  people  in  case  of 
Mbjeetion  by  conquest,  to  remove  alienations  of 
mind,  and  to  secure  the  state;  which  holdeth  not 
la  ease  of  descent  Here  I  perceive  Mr.  Walter 
hath  read  somewhat  in  matter  of  state ;  and  so 
have  I  likewise;  though  we  may  both  quickly 
kee  ourselves  in  causes  of  this  nature.  I  find  by 
the  beet  opinions,  that  there  be  two  means  to 
MKire  and  retain  in  obedience  countries  conquered, 
both  very  differing,  almost  in  extremes,  the  one 
tewards  the  other. 

Tie  one  is  by  colonies,  and  intermixture  of  peo- 
ple*' and  transplantation  of  families,  which  Mr. 
Walter  spoke  of;  and  it  was  indeed  the  Roman 
Manner:  but  this  is  like  an  old  relic,  much 
lefeienced  and  almost  never  used.  But  the 
ether,  which  is  the  modern  manner,  and  almost 
wholly  in  practice  and  use,  is  by  garrisons 
and  citadels,  and  lists  or  oompanies  of  men 
of  war,  and  other  like  matters  of  terror  and 
bridle. 

To  the  first  of  these,  which  is  little  used,  it  is 
tive  that  naturalization  doth  conduce,  .but  to  the 
latter  it  is  utterly  opposite,  as  potting  too  great 
pride  and  means  to  do  hurt  in  those  that  are  meant 
10  be  kept  short  and  low.  And  yet  in  the  very 
fiiat  case,  of  the  Roman  proceeding,  naturaliza- 
tion did  never  follow  by  conquest,  during  all  the 
gfowth  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  was  ever 
eonferred  by  charters,  or  donations,  sometimes  to 
eltiea  and  town8,eonietimes  to  particular  persons, 
and  sometimes  to  nations,  until  the  time  of  Adrian 
the  emperor,  and  the  law  *«  In  orbe  Romano  ;'^  and 
that  law  or  constitution  is  not  referred  to  title  of 
conquest  and  arms  only,  but  to  all  other  titles ;  as 
by  the  donation  and  testament  of  kings,  by 
aabmission  and  dodition  of  states,  or  the  like:  so 
aa  this  difference  was  as  strange  to  them  as  to  ns. 
And  certainly  I  suppose  it  will  sound  strangely, 
in  the  hearing  of  foreign  nations,  that  tlie  law 
of  England  should  '^ipso  facto'*  naturalize  subjects 
of  eonqnests,  and  shall  not  naturalize  subjects 
which  grow  unto  the  king  by  descent;  that  is, 
ttat  it  should  confer  the  benefit  and  privilege 


of  naturalization  npon  such  as  cannot  at  the  first 
but  bear  hatred  and  rancour  to  the  state  of  England, 
and  have  had  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  should  deny  the  like 
benefit  to  those  that  are  conjoined  with  them  by  a 
more  amiable  mean;  and  that  the  law  of  England 
should  confer  naturalization  upon  slaves  and  vas- 
sals, for  people  conquered  are  no  better  in  the 
beginning,  and  should  deny  it  to  freemen :  I  say, 
it  will  be  marvelled  at  abroad,.of  what  complexion 
the  laws  of  England  be  made,  that  breedeth  such 
differences.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  such 
scandals ;  for  this  is  a  difference  that  the  law  of 
England  never  knew. 

The  fourth  reason  of  this  difference  is,  thdt  In 
case  of  conquest  the  tenitory  united  can  never  be 
separated  again.  But  in  case  of  descent,  there  is 
a  possibility ;  if  his  majesty's  line  should  fail,  the 
kingdoms  may  sever  again  to  their  respective 
heirs ;  as  in  the  case  of  8  Hen.  VI.,  where  it  is 
said,  that  if  land  descend  to  a  man  from  the  an- 
cestor on  the  part  of  his  father,  and  a  rent  issuing 
out  of  it  from  an  ancestor  on  the  part  of  the 
mether;  if  the  party  die  without  issue,  the  rent 
is  revived.  As  to  this  reason,  I  know  well  the 
continuance  of  the  king's  line  is  no  less  dear  to 
those  that  allege  the  reason,  than  to  us  that  con- 
fute it.  So  as  I  do  not  blame  the  passing  of  the 
reason:  but  it  is  answered  with  no  gre^t  dif- 
ficulty; for,  first,  the  law  doth  never  respect 
remote  and  foreign  possibilities;  as  notably 
appeared  in  the  great  case  between  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  and  Houlford  in  the  exchequer,  where 
one  in  the  remainder,  to  the  end  to  bridle  tenant 
in  tail  from  suffering  a  common  recovery,  granted 
his  remainder  to  the  king;  and  because  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  it  out  again  without  charge  or 
trouble  when  his  turn  was  served,  he  limited  it  to 
the  king  during  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail.  Ques- 
tion grew,  whether  this  grant  of  remainder  were 
good,  yea  or  no.  And  it  was  said  to  be  frivolous 
and  void,  because  it  could  never  by  any  possi- 
bility execute;  for  tenant  in  tail  cannot  surrender; 
and  if  he  died,  the  remainder  likewise  ceased. 
To  which  it  was  answered,  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  night  execute,  which  was  thus : 
Put  case,  that  tenant  in  tail  should  enter  into 
religion,  having  no  issue :  then  the  remainder 
should  execute,  and  the  kings  should  hold  the 
land  during  the  natural  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  not- 
withstanding his  civil  death.  But  the  court  ««una 
voce"  exploded  this  reason,  and  said,  that  monas- 
teries were  down,  and  entries  into  religion  gone, 
and  they  must  be  up  ugain  ere  this  could  be;  and 
that  the  law  did  not  respect  such  remote  and 
foreign  possibilities.  And  so  we  may  held  this 
for  the  like:  for  I  tliink  we  all  hope  that  neither 
of  those  days  shall  ever  come,  either  for  monas- 
teries to  be  restored,  or  for  the  king's  line  to  fail 
But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  possibility  subsv 
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qnentt  remote  or  not  ndmote,  doth  not  alter  the 
operation  of  law  for  the  present.  For  that  should 
be,  as  if  in  case  of  the  rent  which  you  put,  you 
should  say,  that  in  regard  that  the  rent  may  be  se- 
Yeted,  it  should  be  said  to  be  **  in  esse**  in  the  mean 
time,  and  should  be  grantable;  which  is  clearly 
otherwise.  And  so  in  the  principal  case,  if  that 
should  be,  which  God  of  his  goodness  foibid,  *«  ces- 
sante  causa  cessat  efieotus,"  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralization for  the  time  to  come  is  dissolved.  But 
that  altereth  not  the  operation  of  the  law ;  <'  rebus 
sic  stantibus.'*  And  therefore  I  conclude  that  this, 
difference  is  but  a  device  full  of  weakness  and 
ignorance ;  and  that  there  is  one  and  the  same 
reason  of  naturalizing  subjects  by  descent,  and 
subjects  by  conquest;  and  that  is  the  union  in  the 
person  of  the  king;  and  thereibre  that  the  case 
of  Scotland  is  as  clear  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  they 
that  grant  the  one  cannot  deny  the  other.  And 
80  Iconclude  the  second  part,  touching  confutation. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  proofs  of  our  part, 
your  lordships  cannot  but  know  many  of  them 
must  be  already  spent  in  the  answer  which  we 
l^ve  made  to  the  objection.  ,  For  '*  corruptio 
nnius,  generatio  alterius,**  holds  as  well  in  argu- 
ments,, as  in  nature,  the  destruction  of  an  objec- 
tion begets  a  proof.  But  nevertheless  I  will  avoid 
all  iteration,  lest  I  should  seem  either  to  distract 
your  memories,  or  to  abuse  your  patience ;  but 
will  hold  myself  only  to  these  proofe  which  stand 
substantially  of  themselves,  and  are  not  inter- 
mixed with  matter  of  confutation.  I  will  there- 
fore prove  unto  your  lordships  that  the  post-natus 
of  Scotland  is  by  the  law  of  England  natural,  and 
ought  so  to  be  adjudged,  by  three  courses  of  proof. 

1.  First,  upon  point  of  favour  of  law. 

3.  Secondly,  upon  reason  and  authorities  of 
law. 

3.  And,  lastly,  upon  former  precedents  and  ex- 
amples. 

1.  Favour  of  law :  what  mean  I  by  that  ?  The 
law  is  equal  and  favoureth  not.  It  is  true  not 
persons  but  things  or  matters  it  doth  favour.  Is 
it  not  a  common  principle,  that  the  law  favoureth 
three  things,  life,  liberty,  and  dower  1  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  favour  %  This^  because  our 
law  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  And 
these  three  things  do  flow  from  the  law  of  nature, 
preservation  of  lifb  natural ;  liberty,  which  every 
beast  or  bird  seeketh  and  aflfecteth  naturally ;  the 
society  of  man  and  wife,  whereof  dower  is  the 
reward  natural.  It  is  well,  doth  the  law  favour 
liberty  so  highly,  as  a  man  shall  enfranchise  his 
bondman  when  he  thinketh  not  of  it,  by  granting 
to  him  lands  or  goods;  and  is  the  reasou  of  it 
^«  quia  natura  omnes  homines  erant  liberi  ;'*  and 
thai  servitude  or  viUenage  doth  cross  and  abridge 
the  law  of  nature  T  And  doth  not  the  selfsame 
reason  hold  in  the  present  case?  For,  my  lords, 
by  the  law  of  nature  all  men  in  the  world  are 
naturalized  one  towards  another;  they  were  all 


made  of  one  lump  of  earth,  of -one  breath  of -God ; 
they  had  the  same  common  parents :  nay^  at  tb^ 
first  they  were,  as  the  Scripture  showeth, «« vniuf 
labii,**  of  one  languagOt  tintil  the  curse ;  which 
curse,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  present  case  is  ex*. 
empted  from.  It  was  civil  and  national  laws  that 
brought  in  these  words,  and  differenceai^  of 
**  civis**  and  ««exterus,**  alien  and  native.  And 
therefore  becauso  they  tend  to  abridge  thfi  law 
of  nature,  the  law  favoureth  not  them,  but  takes 
them  strictly ;  even  as  our  low  hath  an  excellent 
rule,  That  customs  of  towns  and  boroughs  shall 
be  taken  and  constructed  strictly  and  preoisely, 
because  they  do  abridge  and  derogate  from  the 
law  of  the  land.  So,  by  the  same  reason,  all 
national  laws  whatsoever  are  to  be  taken  stiictly 
and  hardly  in  any  point  wherein  they  abridge  and 
derogate  from  the  law  of  nature.  Whereupon  L 
conclude  that  your  lordships  cannot  judge  the'lair 
for  the  other  side,  except  the  case  be  **hie» 
clarius.*'  And  if  it  appear  to  you  but  doubtful,  ai 
I  think  no  man  in  his  right  senses  but  will  yield  it. 
to  be  at  least  doubtful,  then  ought  your  lordship** 
under  your  correction  be  it  spoken,  to  pronounee 
for  us  because  of  the  favour  of  the  law.  Furthei^ 
more,  as  the  law  of  England  must  favour  n^ 
turalization  as  a  branch  of  the  law  of  naturtt 
so  it  appears  manifestly,  that  it  doth  favour  it 
accordingly.  FOr  is  it  not  much  to  make  a  subjeet 
naturalized  1  By  the  law  of  England,  it  shonUL' 
suffice,  either  place  or  parents,  if  he  be  bom  ui 
England,  it  b  no  matter  though  his  parents  lio 
Spaniards,  or  what  you  will.  On  the  other  8id% 
if  he  be  born  of  English  parents,  it  skilleth  do|- 
though  he  be  born  in  Spain,  or  in  any  other  plaes 
of  the  world.  In  such  sort  doth  the  law  of  England 
open  her  lap  to  receive  in  people  to  be  naturalised  j 
which  indeed  showeth  the  wisdom  and  excellent 
compositioii  of  our  law,  and  that  it  is  the  law  of 
a  warlike  and  magnanimous  nation,  fit  for  empim. 
For  look,  and  you  shall  find  that  such  kind  of . 
estates  have  been  ever  liberal  in  point  of  natorsl- 
ization;  whereas  merchant-like  and  envious  esr? 
tates  have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  of  law  joined  with  auth(mtie% 
I  do  first  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  our  asssi 
tion  or  affirmation  is  simple  and  plain:  that  it 
sufficeth  to  naturalization,  that  there  be  one  kingt* 
and  that  the  party  be  *«  natus  ad  fidem  regis*'* 
agreeable  to  the  definition  of  Littleton,  which  is  t 
Alien  is  he  which  is  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of 
our  lord  the  king.  They  of  the  other  aide  speak 
of  respects,  and  *<  quoad,**  and  **  quatenns,*'  and  - 
such  sobtilties  and  distinctions.  To  maintain 
therefore  our  assertion,  I  will  use  three  kinds  of 
proof. 

The  first  is,  that  allegpiance  cannot  be  applied 

to  the  law  or  kingdom,  but  to  the  person  of  ths 

I  king,  because  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  Is 

I  more  large   and   spacious,  and  hath  a  greater 

J  latitude  and  comprehension  than  the  law  or  tfas^ 
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kingdom.    And  therefore  it  cannot  be  t  depend- 
of  that  without  the  which  it  may  of  itself 


The  second  proof  which  I  wiU  use  is,  that  the 
aatanl  body  of  the  king  hath  an  operation  and  in- 
ioioee  upon  his  body  politic,  as  well  as  his  body 
politio  hath  vpon  his  body  natural;  and  therefore 
tlMt  although  his  body  politic  of  King  of  England, 
mtd  his  bc^y  politio  of  King  of  Scotland,  be 
«finl  and  distinct,  yet  neTertheless  his  natural 
psnon,  whioh  is  one,  hath  an  operation  upon  both, 
mtd  oreateth  a  pririty  between  them. 

And  the  third  proof  is  the4>inding  text  of  five 
wfiral  statutes. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  make  it  manifest, 
«hat  the  allegiance  is  of  a  greater  extent  and 
dlmwisiim  than  laws  or  kingdom,  and  cannot  con* 
MSl  by  th0  laws  merely  $  because  it  began  before 
laws,  it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigour 
where  laws  are  suspended  and  have  not  their  force. 
"Hath  is  more  ancient  than  law, appeareth  by 
that  which  was  spoken  in  the  beginning  by  way 
of  Uacement,  where  I  did  endeavour  to  demon- 
that  the  original  age  of  kingdoms  was 
1  by  natural  equity,  that  kings  were  more 
t  than  lawgivers,  that  the  first  submissions 
I  simple,  and  upon  confidence  to  the  person 
of  kingSv  sod  that  the  allegiance  of  subjects  to 
iMsditary  monarchies  can  no  more  be  said  to  con- 
sist by  laws,  than  the  obedience  of  children  to 


That  allegiance  continueth  after  laws,  I  will 
ooly  put  the  case,  which  was  remembered  by  two 
gnsfc  jadges  in  a  great  assembly,  the  one  of  them 
with  God :  which  was,  that  if  a  king  of 
should  be  expulsed  his  kingdom^  and 
particular  subjects  should  follow  him  in 
iight  or  exile  in  foreign  parts,  and  any  of  them 
I  should  conspire  his  death ;  that  upon  his 
'  of  his  kingdom,  such  a  subject  might  by 
tha  law  of  England  be  proceeded  with  for  treason 
oomnitted  and  perpetrated  at  what  time  he  had 
t  loDgdom,  and  in  place  where  the  law  did  not 


Tliat  allegiance  is  in  vigouf  and  force  where 
the  power  of  law  hath  a  cessation,  appeareth  no- 
tably in  time  of  vrars,  for  <•  silent  leges  inter 
• "  And  yet  the  sovereignty  and  imperial 
r  of  the  king  is  so  far  from  being  then  extin- 
1  or  suspended,  as  contrariwise  it  is  raised 

I  made  more  absolute ;  for  then  he  may  proceed 
hj  hia  supreme  au^ority,  and  martial  law,  with- 
out observing  formalities  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dooB*  And,  therefore,  whosoever  speaketh  of 
laws,  and  the  king's  power  by  laws,  and  the  sub- 
Jeeia*  obedience  or  allegpiance  to  laws,  speak  but 
of  one-half  of  the  crown.  For  Bracton,  out  of 
JnstiDian,  doth  truly  define  the  crown  to  consist 
of  laws  and  arms,  power  civil  and  martial,  with 
the  btter  whereof  the  law  doth  not  intermeddle : 
so  aa  where  it  is  much  spoken,  that  the  subjects 
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of  England  are  under  one  law,  and  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  are  under  another  law,  it  is  true  at 
Edinburgh  or  Stirling,  or,  again,  in  London  or 
York ;  but  if  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  meet  in 
an  army  royal  before  Calais,  I  hope  then  they  are 
under  one  law.  So,  likewise,  not  only  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  time  of  peregrination :  If  a  king  of 
England  travel  or  pass  through  foreign  territories, 
yet  the  allegUnce  of  his  subjects  foUoweth  him : 
as  appeareth  in  that  notable  case  which  is  report- 
ed in  Fleta,  where  one  of  the  train  of  King  Ed- 
ward L,  as  he  passed  through  France  from  the 
holy  land,  embeazled  some  silver  plate  at  Pans, 
and  jurisdiction  was  demanded  of  this  crime  by 
the  French  king's  counsel  at  law,  ^ratione  «oli,*' 
and  demanded  likewise  by  the  officers  of  King 
Edward, «« rations  persons  ;*'  and  after  much  so- 
lemnity, contestation,  and  interpleading,  it  was 
ruled  and  determined  for  King  Edward,  and  the 
party  tried  and  judged  before  the  knight  marshal 
of  the  king's  house,  and  hanged  after  the  English 
law,  and  execution  in  St.  Germain's  mesdows. 
And  so  much  for  my  first  proof. 

^For  my  second  main  proof,  that  is  drawn  firom 
the  true  and  legal  distinction  of  the  king's  seve- 
ral capacities ;  for  they  that  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion  do  in  effect  destroy  the  whole  force  of  the 
king's  natural  capacity,  as  if  it  were  drowned  and 
swallowed  up  by  his  politic.  And  therefore  I 
will  first  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  his  two 
capacities  are  in  no  sort  confounded.  And,  se- 
condly, that  as  his  capacity  politic  worketh  so 
upon  his  natural  person,  as  it  makes  it  differ  from 
all  other  the  natural  persons  of  his  subjects :  so 
«« e  converso,"  his  natural  body  worketh  so  upon 
his  politic,  as  the  corporation  of  the  crown  utterly 
differeth  from  all  other  corporations  within  &e 
realm. 

For  the  firet,  I  will  vouch  you  the  very  words 
which  I  find  in  that  notable  case  of  the  duchy, 
where  the  question  was,  whether  the  grants  of 
King  Edward  YI.  for  duchy  lands  should  be 
avoided  in  points  of  nonage  1  The  case,  as  your 
loidships  know  well,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Plowden 
as  the  general  resolution  of  all  the  judges  of  Eng>- 
land,  and  the  king's  learned  counsel,  Rouswell 
the  solicitor  only  excepted ;  there  I  find  the  said 
words,  Comment,  fol.  Sift.  «« There  is  in  the 
king  not  a  body  natural  alone,  nor  a  body  politic 
slone,  but  a  body  natural  and  politic  together: 
corpus  corporetum  in  corpora  naturali,  et  corpus 
naturale  in  corpora  corporato."  The  like  I  find 
in  the  great  case  of  the  Lord  Berkley,  set  down  by 
the  same  reporter.  Comment,  fol.  S84.  «*  Though 
there  be  in  the  king  two  bodies,  and  that  those 
two  bodies  are  conjoined,  yet  are  they  by  no 
means  confounded  the  one  by  the  other." 

Now,  then,  to  see  the  mutual  and  reciprocal 
intercourse,  as  I  may  term  it,  or  influence  or  com 
munication  of  qualities,  that  ^ese  bodies  hnve 
the  one  upon  the  other :  the  body  politio  of  tbo 
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eroWn  induceth  tbe  natural  person  of  the  king 
mth  these  perfections:  That  the  king  in  law 
shall  never  be  said  to  be  within  age:  that  his 
blood  shall  never  be  corrupted :  apd  that  if  he 
were  attainted  before,  the  very  assumption  of 
the  crown  purgeth  it.  That  the  king  shall  not 
take  but  by  matter  of  record,  although  he  take  in 
his  natural  capacity  as  upon  a  gift  in  tail.  That 
his  body  in  law  shall  be  said  to  be  as  it  were  im- 
mortal ;  for  there  is  no  death  of  the  king  in  law, 
but  a  demise,  as  it  is  termed :  with  many  other 
the  like  privileges  and  differences  from  other  na- 
tural persons,  too  long  to  rehearse,  the  rather  be- 
cause the  question  l^boureth  not  in  that  part.  But, 
on  the  contrary  part,  let  us  see  what  operations 
the  king's  natural  person  hath  upon  his  crown 
and  body  politic;  of  which  the  chiefest  and 
greatest  is,  that  it  causeth  the  crown  to  go  by 
descent,  which  is  a  thing  strange  and  contrary  to 
the  course  of  all  corporations,  which  evermore 
take  in  succession  and  not  by  descent;  for  no 
man  can  show  me  in  all  the  corporatioi^s  of  Eng- 
land, of  what  nature  soever,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  one  person  or  of  many ;  or  whether  they  bo 
temporal  or  ecclesiastical,  any  one  takes  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  but  all  to  him  and  his  successors, 
And,  therefore,  here  you  may  see  what  a  weak 
course  that  is,  to  put^ases  of  bishops  and  parsons, 
and  the  like,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  crown. 
For  the  king  takes  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  tbe 
manner  of  a  natural  body,  and  the  word,  succes- 
sors, is  but  superfluous:  and  where  that  is  used, 
that  is  ever  duly  placed  after  the  word  heirs, 
>•  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors.^* 

Again,  no  man  can  deny  but  '*  uxor  et  Alius 
sunt  nomina  nature.**  A  corporation  can  have 
no  wife,  nor  a  corporation  can  have  no  son :  how 
is  it  then  that  it  is  treason  to  compass  the  death 
of  the  queen  or  of  the  prince  %  There  is  no  part 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  crown  in  either  of 
them,  but  it  is  entirely  in  the  king.  So  likewise 
we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Berkley,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  statute  of  35  Henry 
Vin.  for  that  part  which  concerned  Queen  Catha- 
rine Par*s  jointure,  were  a  public  act  or  no,  of 
which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notice,  not  being 
pleaded ;  and  judged  a  public  act.  So  the  like 
question  came  before  your  lordship,  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  Serjeant  Heale's  case :  whether  the 
statute  of  11  Edward  HI.,  concerning  the  entailing 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  to  the  prince,  were  a 
public  act  or  no;  and  raled  likewise  a  public  act. 
Why  1  no  man  can  affirm  but  these  be  operations 
of  law,  proceeding  from  the  dignity  of  the  natural 
person  of  the  king;  for  you  shall  never  find  that 
another  corporation  whatsoever  of  a  bishop,  or 
master  of  a  college,  or  mayor  of  London,  worketh 
any  thing  in  law  upon  the  wife  or  son  of  the 
bishop  or  the  mayor.  And  to  conclude  this 
point,  and  withal  to  come  near  to  the  case  in 
question,  I  will  show  you  where  tbe  natural  per- 


son of  the  king  hath  not  only  an  operation  in  the 
case  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  likewise  in  the 
case  of  his  subjects,  which  is  the  very  questioii 
in  hand.  As  for  example,  I  put  this  case :  Can  a 
Scotsman,  who  is  a  subject  to  the  natural  person 
of  the  king,  and  not  to  the  crown  of  England ;  cam 
a  Scotsman,  I  Say,  be  an  enemy  by  the  law  to 
the  subjects  of  England  1  Or  must  he  not  of  ne- 
cessity, if  he  should  invade  England,  be  a  rebel 
and  no  enemy,  not  only  as  to  the  king,  bat  a«  to 
the  subject!  Or  can  any  letters  of  mart  or  Tepri- 
sal  be  granted  against  a  Scotsman  that  shall  epoil 
an  Englishman's  goods  at  seat  And  eertainly 
this  case  doth  press  exceeding  near  the  principal 
case ;  for  it  proveth  plainly,  that  the  natural  per- 
son of  the  king  hath  such  a  communication  of 
tjualides  with  his  body  politic,  as  it  makes  tlie 
subjects  of  either  kingdom  stand  in  another  de- 
gree of  privity  one  towards  the  other,  than  they 
did  before.    And  so  much  for  the  second  proof. 

For  the  ^ye  acts  of  parliament  which  I  opoka 
of,  which  are  concluding  to  this  question. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  concerning  the  banlal^ 
ment  of  Hugh  Spencer,  in  the  time  of  King  Ed'^ 
ward  n.,  in  which  act  there  is  contained  the 
charge  and  accusation  whereupon  his  exile  pio> 
ceeded.  One  article  of  which  charge  is  set  down 
in  these  words:  *' Homage  and  oath  of  the  snb- 
ject  is  more  by  reason  of  the  crown  than  bj  mi> 
son  of  the  person  of  the  king;  so  that  if  the  king 
doth  not  guide  himself  by  reason  in  right  of  Ifae 
crown,  his  lieges  are  bound  by  their  oath  to  the 
crown  to  remove  the  king.** 

By  which  act  doth  plainly  appear  the  perilous 
consequence  of  this  distinction  concerning. the 
person  of  the  king  and  the  crown.  And  yet  I  do 
acknowledge  justly  atid  ingeniously  a  great  dif« 
ference  between  that  assertion  and  this,  which  is 
now  maintained :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
things  distinct,  another  thing  to  make  them  sepa- 
rable, **  aliud  est  distinctio,  aliud  separatio  ;**  ind 
therefore  1  assure  myself,  that  those  thatnow  use 
and  urge  that  distinction,  do  as.  firmly  hold,  that 
the  subjection  to  the  king's  person  and  to  the 
crown  are  insepar^le,  though  distinct,  as  I  do. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  poison  of  the  opinion  and 
assertion  of  Spencer  is  like  the  poison  of  a  seor- 
pion,  more  in  the  tail  than  in  the  body ;  for  itis  ths 
inference  that  they  make,  which  is,  that  the  king 
may  be  deposed  or  removed,  that  is  the  treason  and 
disloyalty  of  that  opinion.  But,  by  your  leave,  the 
body  is  never  a  whit  the  more  wholesome  meat  for 
having  such  a  tail  belonging  to  it :  therefore  we  see 
that  is  ''locus  lubricus,**  an  opinion  from  which 
a  man  may  easily  slide  into  an  absurdity.  Bnt . 
upon  this  act  of  parliament  I  will  only  note  one 
circumstance  more,  and  so  leave  it,  which  may 
udd  authority  unto  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisest; 
and  that  is,  that  those  Spencers  were  not  ancient 
nobles  or  great  patriots,  that  were  charged  and 
prosecuted  by  upstarts  and  favourites :  for  then  it 
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aiglit  be  nid,  that  it  was  but  the  action  of  some 
fltttteren,  who  used  to  extol  the  power  of  monarehs 
to  be  infinite :  but  it  was  contrary ;  a  prosecution 
of  those  persons  being  favourites  by  the  nobility ; 
80  as  the  nobility  themseWes,  which  seldom  do 
Mbteribe  to  the  opinion  of  an  infinite  power  of 
■onarchs,  yet  even  they  could  not  endure,  bat 
their  blood  did  rise  to  hear  that  opinion,  that 
•abjection  is  owing  to  the  crown  ratiier  than  to 
the  person  of  the  king. 

Tlie  second  act  of  parliament  which  determined 
this  case,  is  tlie  act  of  recognition  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty,  wherein  you  shall  find,  that  in 
two  seTeral  places,  the  one  in  the  preamble,  the 
other  in  the  body  of  the  act,  the  parliament  doth 
iwognise  that  these  two  realms  of  England  and 
Seotland  are  under  one  imperial  crown.  The 
pofli^ment  doth  not  say  under  one  monarchy  or 
king,  which  might  refer  to  the  person,  but  under 
one  imperial  crown,  which  cannot  be  applied  but 
to  llie  sovereign  power  of  regiment,  comprehending 
both  kingdoms.  And  the  third  act  of  parliament 
is. the  act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty^s 
leigB,  for  the  abolition  of  hostile  laws:  wherein 
jmu  lordships  shall  find  likewise  in  two  places, 
thtl  the  parliament  doth  acknowledge,  that  there 
im  a  union  of  these  two  kingdoms  already  begun 
in  Ids  majesty's  person :  so  as,  by  the  declaration 
of  that  act,  they  nave  not  only  one  king,  but  there 
li  m  union  in  inception  in  the  kingdoms  them- 
selves. 

Tliese  two  are  judgments  in  parliament  by  way 
of  declaration  of  law,  against  which  no  man  can 
epeak.  And  certainly  these  are  righteous  and 
tnie  Judgments,  to  be  relied  upon :  not  only  for  the 
uithority  of  them,  bat  for  the  verity  of  them;  for 
to  any  that  shall  well  and  deeply  weigh  the  effects 
of  law  upon  this  conjunction,  it  cannot  but  appear, 
that  although  *«  partes  integrales*'  of  the  kingdom, 
ai  the  philosophers  speak,  such  as  the  laws,  the 
oOeers,  the  parliament,  are  not  yet  commixed; 
jjM»  nevertheless,  there  is  but  one  and  the  selfsame 
feantain  of  sovereign  power  depending  upon  the 
ancient  submission,  whereof  I  spake  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  in  that  sense  the  crowns  and  the 
kingdoms  are  truly  said  to  be  united. 

And  the  force  of  this  truth  is  such,  that  a  grave 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  defended  the  contrary 
opinion,  did  confess  thus  far:  That  in  ancient 
times,  when  monarchies,  as  he  said,  were  but  heaps 
of  people,  without  any  exact  form  of  policy ;  that 
then  naturalization  and  communication  of  privi- 
leges did  follow  the  person  of  the  monarch  ;  but 
otherwise,  since  states  were  reduced  to  a  more 
eiaet  form  :  so  as  thus  fir  we  did  consent ;  but 
•till  I  differ  from  him  in  this,  that  these  more 
exact  forms,  wroucrht  by  time,  and  custom,  and 
laws,  are  nevertheless  still  upon  the  first  founda- 
tion, and  do  serve  only  to  perfect  and  corroborate 
the  force  and  bond  of  the  first  submission,  and  in 
BO  sort  to  disannul  or  destroy  it. 


And,  therefore,  with  these  two  acts  do  I  likewise 
couple  the  act  of  14  Edward  III.,  which  hath  been 
alleged  of  the  other  side.  For,  by  collating  of 
that  act  with  this  former  two,  the  truth  of  that  we 
affirm  will  the  more  evidently  appear,  according 
unto  the  rule  of  reason : «« opposite  juxta  se  posits 
magis  elucesunt.'*  That  act  of  14  is  an  act  of 
separation.  These  two  acts  formerly  recited  are 
acts  tending  to  union.  This  act  is  an  act  that 
maketh  a  new  law ;  it  is  by  the  words  of  grant 
and  establish.  These  two  acts  declare  the  com- 
mon law  as  it  is,  being  by  words  of  recognition 
and  confession. 

And,  therefore,  upon  the  difference  of  these  laws 
yon  may  substantially  ground  this  position :  That 
the  common  law  of  England,  upon  the  adjunction 
of  any  kingdom  unto  the  King  of  England,  doth 
make  some  degree  of  union  in  the  crowns  and 
kingdoms  themselves ;  except  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament  they  be  dissevered. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  act  of  parliament  which  I  pro- 
mised, is  the  act  made  in  the  43  of  E.  III.  cap. 
10,  which  is  an  express  decision  of  the  point  in 
question.  The  wonds  are,  "  Item,  (upon  the  p^ 
tition  put  into  parliament  by  the  commons,)  that 
infants  bom  beyond  the  seas  in  the  seigniories  of 
Calais,  and  elsewhere  within  the  lands  and  seig- 
niories that  pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
beyond  the  seas,  be  as  able  and  inheritable  for 
their  heritage  in  England,  as  other  infants  born 
within  the  realm  of  England,  it  is  accorded  that 
the  common  law  and  the  statute  formerly  made 
be  holden." 

Upon  this  act  I  infer  thus  much;  first,  that 
such  as  the  petition  mentioneth  were  naturalized, 
the  practice  shows :  then,  if  so,  it  must  be  either 
by  common  law  or  statute,  for  sa  the  words  re- 
port :  not  by  statute,  for  there  is  no  other  statute 
but  25  E.  III.,  and  that  extends  to  the  case  of 
birth  out  of  the  king's  obedience,  where  the 
parents  are  English :  **  ergo"  it  was  by  the  com- 
mon law,  for  that  only  remains.  And  so  by  the 
declaration  of  this  statute  at  the  common  law, 
«*all  infants,  bom  within  the  lands  and  seig- 
niories (for  I  give  you  the  very  words  again)  that 
pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  (it  is  not 
said,  as  are  the  dominions  of  England,)  are  as  able 
and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in  England,  as 
other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of  England.** 
What  can  be  more  plain  ?  And  so  I  leave  statutes 
and  go  to  precedents;  for  though  the  one  do  bind 
more,  yet  the  other  sometimes  doth  satisfy  more. 

For  precedents;  in  the  produr^ing  and  using  of 
that  kind  of  proof,  of  all  others  it  behooveth  them 
I  to  be  faithfully  vouched ;  for  the  suppressing  or 
keeping  back  of  a  circumstance,  may  change  the 
case:  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  nrge  only 
'  such  precedents,  as  are  without  all  colour  or  scru- 
ple of  exception  or  objection,  even  of  those 
objections  which  1  have,  to  my  thinking,  fully 
[answeroil  and  confuted.     This  is  now,  by  Use 
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providence  of  God,  the  fourth  time  that  the  line  and 
Kings  of  England  have  had  dominions  and  seig- 
niories united  unto  them  as  patrimonies  and  by 
descent  of  blood ;  four  unions,  I  say,  there  have 
been  inclusive  with  this  last  The  first  was  of 
Normandy,  in  the  person  of  William,  commonly 
called  the  Conqueror.  The  second  was  of  Gas- 
coigne,  and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  in  the  person  of 
King  Henry  H.;  in  his  person,  I  say,  thoiigh  by 
several  titles.  The  third  was  of  the  crown  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  King  Edward  HI.  And  the 
fourth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  his  majesty. 
Of  these  I  will  set  aside  such  as  by  anycavillation 
can  be  excepted  unto.  First,  I  will  set  aside  Nor- 
mandy, because  it  will  be  said,  that  the  difference 
of  countries  accruing  by  conquest^  from  coun- 
tries annexed. by  descent,  in  matter  of  communi- 
cation of  privileges,  holdeth  both  ways,  as  well 
of  the  part  of  the  conquering  kingdom,  as  the  con- 
quered ;  and,  therefore,  that  although  Normandy 
was  not  a  conquest  of  England,  yet  England  was 
a  conquest  of  Normandy,  and  so  a  communication 
of  privileges  between  them.  Again,  set  aside 
France,  for  that  it  will  be  said  that  although  Ae 
king  had  a  title  in  blood  and  by  descent,  yet  that 
title  was  executed  and  recovered  by  arms,  so  as 
it  is  a  mixed  title  of  conquest  and  descent,  and 
therefore  tiie  precedent  not  so  clear. 

There  remains  then  Gascoigne  and  Anjou,  and 
that  precedent  likewise  I  will  reduce  and  abridge 
to  a  time,  to  avoid  all  question.  For  it  will  be 
said  of  them  also,  that  after  they  were  lost  and 
recovered  •<  in  ore  gladii,*'  that  the  ancient  title 
•f  blood  was  extinct;  and  that  the  king  was  in 
upon  his  new  title  by  conquest;  and  Mr.  Walter 
hath  found  a  book  case  in  13  H.  VI.  abridged  by 
Mr.  Fitz-Herbert,  in  title  of  «  Protection,  placito** 
56,  where  a  protection  was  cast, «« quia  profecturus 
in  Gasconiam**  widi  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
diallenged  because  it  was  not  a  voyage  royal ; 
and  the  justices  thereupon  required  the  si^t  of 
the  commission,  which  was  brought  before  them, 
and  purported  power  to  pardon  felonies  and  trea- 
son, power  to  coin  money,  and  power  to  conquer 
them  that  resist:  whereby  Mr.  Walter,  finding 
the  word  conquest,  collected  that  the  king^s  title 
at  that  time  was  reputed  to  be  by  conquest; 
wherein  I  may  not  omit  to  give  *«  ebiter"  that 
T  wer,  which  law  and  truth  provide,  namely, 
tost  when  any  king  obtaineth  by  war  a  country 
whereunto  he  hath  right  by  birth,  that  he  is  ever 
in  upon  his  ancient  right,  not  upon  his  purchase 
by  conquest;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  as 
well  a  judgment  and  recovery  by  war  and  arms, 
as  by  law  and  course  of  justice.  For  war  is  a  tri- 
bnnal-seat,  wherein  God  giveth  the  judgment, 
and  the  trial  is  by  battle,  or  duel,  as  in  the  case 
of  trial  of  private  right:  and  then  it  follows,  that 
whosoever  cometh  in  by  eviction,  comes  in  his 
*(  remitter  ;'*  so  as  there  will  be  no  difference  in  • 
eoantries  whereof  the  right  cometh  by  descent,  | 


whether  the  possession  be  obtained  peaceably  or 
by  war.  But  yet,  nevertheless,  because  I  will 
utterly  take  away  ail  manner  of  evasion  and 
subterfuge,  I  will  yet  set  apart  that  part  of  time« 
in  and  during  the  which  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne 
and  Guienne  mi^t  be  thought  to  be  subdued  by 
a  reconquest.  And  therefore  I  will  not  meddto 
with  the  Prior  of  Shelley  *s  case,  though  it  be  an 
excellent  case;  because  it  was  in  the  time  <^  37 
E.  HI.;  neither  will  I  meddle  with  any  casett 
records,  or  precedents,  in  the  time  of  King  H.  Y. 
or  King  H.  VI.,  forthe  same  reason ;  but  will  hold 
myself  to  a  portion  of  time  from  tbe  first  unitinf 
of  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  King  H.  H.  untU 
the  time  of  King  John,  at  what  time  those  pro* 
vinces  were  lost ;  ^d  from  that  time  again  unto 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  E.  ILf 
at  what  time  the  statute  of  '«prerogativa  legli*' 
was  made,  which  altered  the  law  in  the  point  in 
hand* 

That  both  in  these  times  the  subjecto  of  6«»^ 
coigne,  and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  were  naturaliied 
for  inheritance  in  England,  by  the  laws  of  £d^ 
land,  I  shall  manifestly  prove;  and  the  proof 
proceeds,  as  to  the  former  time,  which  is  our  caae« 
in  a  very  high  degree  «•  a  minore  ad  majus,*'  and 
as  we  say,  ••  a  multo  fortiori.**  For  if  this  privile^ 
of  natundization  remained  unto  them  when  tb^ 
countries  were  lost,  and  became  subjects  in  po9* 
session  to  another  king,  much  more  did  they  ei^foj 
it  as  long  as  the^  continued  under  the  king't 
subjection. 

Therefore  to  open  the  state  of  this  point* 
After  these  provinces  were,  through  the  pertorbft- 
tions  of  the  state  in  tbe  unfortunate  time  of  King 
John,  lost  and  severed,  the  principal  persons 
which  did  adhere  unto  tbe  French,. were  attainted 
of  treason,  and  their  escheats  here  in  England 
taken  and  seized.  But  the  people,  that  could  not 
resist  the  tempest  when  their  beads  and  leaden 
were  revol  ted ,  continued  inheritable  to  their  ppssoj 
sions  in  England;  and  reciprocally  the  people  of 
England  inherited  and  succeeded  to  their  posses 
sions  in  Gascoigne,  and  were  both  accounted «« ad 
fidem  utriusque  regis,"  until  the  statute  of  «  preefo- 
gativa  regis;**  wherein  the  wisdom  and  justioa 
of  the  law  of  England  is  highly  to  be  commended* ' 
For  of  this  law  there  are  two  grounds  of  rea80o» 
the  one  of  equity,  the  other  of  policy;  that 
of  equity  was,  because  the  common  people  wen 
in  no  fault,  but,  as  the  Scripture  saidi,  in  a  liko 
case,  **  quid  fecenint  oves  iste  ?**  It  was  tha 
cowardice  and  disloyalty  of  their  governors  that 
deserved  punishment,  but  what  hath  these  sheep 
donel  And  therefore  to  have  punished  them,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  lands  and  fortunes,  had  been 
unjust.  That  of  policy  was,  because  if  the  law 
had  forthwith,  upon  the  loss  of  the  countries  by 
an  accident  of  time,  pronounced  the  people  for 
aliens,  it  had  been  a  kind  of  accession  o(  their 
right,  and  a  disclaimer  in  them,  and  so  a  greatar 
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difficnltj  to  recover  them.  And  therefore  we  see 
Uw  ttatute  which  altered  the  law  in  this  point, 
mm  made  in  the  time  of  a  weak  king,  that,  as  it 
■eemed,  despaired  ever  to  recover  his  right,  and 
therefore  thought  better  to  have  a  little  present 
profit  by  escheats,  than  the  continuance  of  his 
daioit  and  the  countenance  of  his  right,  by  the 
admitting  of  them  to  enjoy  their  inheritance  as 
Ik&f  did  before. 

The  slato  therefore  of  this  point  being  thus 
opened,  it  resteth  to  prove  our  assertion ;  that  they 
were  naturalized ;  for  the  clearing  whereof  I  shall 
■eed  but  to  read  the  authorities,  they  be  so  direct 
and  pregnant.  The  first  is  the  very  text  of  the 
■tatnte  of »'  prsrogativa  regis.  Rex  habebit  escstas 
da  terris  Normannorum,  cujuscunque  feodi  fuerint, 
•alvD  servitio,  quod  pertinet  ad  capitales  dominos 
feodi  illius :  et  hoc  similiter  intelligendum  est,  si 
■liqna  hoereditas  descendat  alicui  nato  in  partibus 
tiantroarinis,  et  cujus  antecessores  fuerunt  ad  fidem 
regis  Franci«,  ut  tempore  regis  Johannis,  et  non 
ad  fidem  regis  Anglitt,  sieut  contigit  de  baronia 
lloiramettt,**  &c. 

By  which  statute  it  appeare  plainly,  that  before 
die  time  of  King  John  there  was  no  colour  of  any 
aaebeat,  because  they  were  the  king's  subjecte  in 
poMeasion,  as  Scotland  now  is ;  but  only  deter- 
■unes  the  law  from  that  time  forward. 

This  statute,  if  it  had  in  it  any  obscurity,  it  is 
taken  away  by  two  lighte,  the  one  placed  before 
H%  and  the  other  placed  after  it ;  both  authore  of 
great  eiediC,  the  one  for  ancient,  the  other  for  late 
iUMs:  the  former  is  Bracton,  in  his  cap.  "De 
eaeeptionibus,**  lib.  5,  fol.  427,  and  his  words  are 
tbeae :  ^  Est  etiam  et  alia  ezceptio  qus  tenenti 
ecfenpetit  ex  penona  petentis,  propter  defectum 
natloms,  qu«  dilatoria  est,  et  non  perimit  actionem, 
at  ai  quia  alienigena  qui  fuerit  ad  fidem  regis 
Fiancin,  et  actionem  instituat  veraus  aliquem,qui 
laarit  ad  fidem  regis  Anglie,  tali  non  respondeatur, 
aaltam  donee  terrs  fuerint  communes." 

By  these  words  it  appeareth,  that  after  the  loss 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  those  provinces  was  in  no 
aoft  extinguished,  but  only  was  in  suspense 
daring  the  time  of  war,  and  no  longer;  for  he 
aattb  plainly,  that  the  exception,  which  we  call 
plea,  to  the  person  of  an  alien,  was  not  peremp- 
tofy*  but  only  dilatory,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
tioM  of  war,  and  until  there  were  peace  concluded, 
which  he  terms  by  these  words,  "  donee  terras 
faarint  communes:"  which,  though  the  phrase 
aaem  somewhat  obscure,  is  expounded  by  Bracton 
himself  in  his  fourth  book,  fol.  297,  to  be  of  peace 
made  and  concluded,  whereby  the  inhabitante  of 
England  and  those  provinces  might  enjoy  the 
profito  and  fniite  of  their  lands  in  either  place 
««eommuniter,"  that  is,  respectively,  or  as  well 
the  one  as  the  other :  so  as  it  is  clear  they  were  no 
aliens  in  right,  but  only  interrupted  and  debarred 
tf  suite  iu  the  king's  courto  in  time  of  war. 


The  authority  after  the  statute  is  that  of  tf r. 
Stamford,  the  best  expositor  of  a  stetute  that  hath 
been  in  our  law ;  a  man  of  reverend  judgment  and 
excellent  order  in  his  writings;  his  words  are  in 
his  exposition  upon  the  branch  of  the  statute 
which  we  read  before.  «*  By  this  branch  it  should 
appear,  that  at  thiis  time  men  of  Normandy,  Gas- 
coigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Britain,  were  inhe- 
ritable within  this  r^m,  as  well  as  Englishmen, 
because  that  they  were  sometimes  subjecte  to  the 
kings  of  England,  and  under  their  dominion, 
until  King  John*s  time,'  as  is  aforesaid :  and  yet 
after  his  time,  those  men,  saving  such  whose 
lands  were  taken  away  for  treason,  were  still 
inheritable  within  this  realm  till  the  making  of 
this  statute ;  and  in  the  time  of  peace  between  the 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  they  were 
answerable  within  this  realm,  if  they  had  brought 
any  action  for  their  lands  and  tenementa." 

So  as  by  these  three  authorities,  every  one  so 
plainly  purauing  the  other,  we  conclude  that  the 
subjecte  of  Gascolgne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  the 
rest,  from  their  firet  union  by  descent,  until  the 
making  of  the  statute  of  «•  preerogativa  regis,"  were 
inheritable  in  England,  and  to  be  answered  in  the 
king's  courte  in  all  actions,  except  it  were  in  time 
of  war.  Nay,  more,  which  is  **  de  abnndanti,*' 
that  when  the  provinces  were  lost,  and  disannex- 
ed,  and  that  the  king  was  but  king  «<  de  jure" 
over  them,  and  not  ^»de facto;"  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  continued. 

There  resteth  yet  one  objection,  .rather  plausi- 
ble to  a  popular  understanding  than  any  ways 
forcible  in  law  or  learning,  which  is  a  difference 
taken  between  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  thjBse 
duchies,  for  that  the  one  is  a  kingdom,  and  the 
other  was  not  so;  and  therefbre  that  those  pro- 
vinces being  of  an  inferior  nature,  did  acknow- 
ledge our  laws,  and  seals,  and  parliament,  wnich 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  doth  not. 

This  difference  was  well  given  over  by  Mr. 
Walter;  for  it  is  plain  that  a  kingdom  and  abso- 
lute dukedom,  or  any  other  sovereign  estate  do 
differ  **  honore,"  and  not «« potestate :"  for  divera 
duchies  and  countries  that  are  now,  were  some- 
times kingdoms:  and  divere  kingdoms  that  are 
now,  were  sometimes  duchies,  or  of  other  inferior 
style :  wherein  we  need  not  travel  abroad,  since  we 
have  in  our  own  state  so  notorious  an  instance  of 
the  country  of  Ireland,  whereof  King  H.  VIII.  of 
late  time,  was  the  firet  that  writ  himself  king,  the 
former  style  being  lord  of  Ireland,  and  no  more ; 
and  yet  kings  had  the  same  authority  before,  that 
they  have  had  since,  and  the  same  nation  the  same 
marks  of  a  sovereign  state,  as  their  parliament, 
their  arms,  their  coins,  as  they  now  have :  so  as  this 
is  too  superficial  an  allegation  to  labour  upon. 

And  if  any  do  conceive  that  Gascoigne  and 
Giuenne  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England : 
Firet  that  cannot  be  in  reason ;  for  it  is  a  true 
ground,  That  wheresoever  any  princess  title  unto 
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any  coun^  is  by  law«  he  can  neret  change  the 
laws,  for  that  they  create  hb  title ;  and,  therefore, 
no  doabt  those  duchies  retained  Uieir  own  lawa; 
which  if  they  did,  then  they  could  not  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  England^  And  next,  again,  the 
fact  or  practice  was  otherwise,  as  appeareth  by 
^  all  consent  of  story  and  record :  fo^  those  duchies 
continued  goTerned  by  the  civil  law,  their  trials 
by  witnesses,  and  not  by  jury,  their  lands  testa- 
mentary, and  the  like. 

Now,  for  the  colours  that  some  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give,  that  they  Should  have  been  subordi- 
nate to  the  government  of  England ;  they  were 
partly  weak,  and  partly  such  as  make  strongly 
against  them  :  for  as  to  that,  that  writs  of  <«  ha- 
beas corpus"  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
have  gone  to  Gascoigne,  it  is  no  manner  of  proof ; 
for  that  the  king's  writs,  which  are  mandatory, 
and  not  writs  of  ordinary  justice,  may  go  to  his 
subject^  into  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever,  and 
under  what  seal  it  pleaseth  him  to  use.  And  as 
to  that,  Uiat  some  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
cited,  wherein  the  parliaments  of  England  have 
taken  upon  them  to  order  matters  of  Gascoigne : 
if  those  statutes  be  well  looked  into,  nothing  doth 
more  plainly  convince  the  contrary,-  for  they  in- 
termeddle with  nothing  but  that  that  concemeth 
either  the  English  subjects  personally,  or  the  ter- 
ritories of  England  locally,  and  never  the  subjects 
of  Gascoigne :  for  look  upon  the  statute  of  27  E. 
III.  cap.  5 ;  there  it  is  said,  that  there  shall  be  no 
forestalling  of  wines.  But  by  whom  ?  Only  by 
English  merchants;  not  a  word  of  the  subjects  of 
Gascoigne,  and  yet  no  doubt  they  might  be  of- 
fenders in  the  same  kind. 

So  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  said,  ^  that  all 
merchants  Gascoignes  may  safely  bring  wines 
into  what  part  it  shall  please  them :  here  now  are 
the  persons  of  Gascoignes ;  but  then  the  place 


whither  t  Into  the  rea]m  of  England.  And  hi 
the  seventh  chapter^  that  erects  the  ports  of 
Bourdeaux  and  Bayonnie  for  the  etaple  towns  of 
wine ;  the  statute  ordains, «« that  if  any,'*  but  who  ! 
*<  English  merchant,  or  his  servants,  shall  buy  or 
bargain  otherwhere,  his  body  shall,  be  arrested  by 
the  steward  of  Gascoigne,  or  the  constable  of 
Bourdeaux:"  true,  for  the  officers  of  England 
could  not  catch  him  in  Gascoigne ;  but  what 
shall  become  of  him  ?  shall  he  be  proceeded  with 
within  Gascoigne?  No,  but  he  shall  be  sent 
over  into  England  into  the  Tower  of  London* 

And  this  doth  notably  disclose  the  reason  of 
that  custom  which  some  have  sought  to  wrest  the 
other  way :  that  custom,  I  say,  whereof  a  form  doth 
yet  remain,  that  in  every  parliament  the  king  doth 
appoint  certain  committees  in  the  Upper  House  io 
receive  the  petitions  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and 
the  rest;  which,  as  by  the  former  statute  doth 
appear,  could  not  be  for  the  ordering  of  the  govern- 
ments there,  but  for  the  liberties  and  good  usage 
of  the  subjects  of  those  parts  when  they  came 
hither,  or  '*  vice  versa,"  for  the  restraining  of  the 
abuses  and  misdemeanours  of  our  subjects  when 
they  went  thither. 

Wherefore  lam  now  at  an  end.  For  us  to 
speak  of  the  mischiefs,  1  hold  it  not  fit  for  this 
place,  lest  We  should  seem  to  bend  the  laws  jio 
policy,  and  not  to  take  them  in  their  true  end 
natural  sense.  It  is  enough  that  every  man  knowSi 
that  it  is  true  of  these  two  kingdoms,  which  a|^oo4 
father  said  of  the  churches  of  Christ :  <«  si  iiai^ 
parabiles  insuperabiles."  Some  things  I  mtfy 
have  forgot,  and  some  things,  perhaps,  I  fOMj 
forget  willingly ;  for  I  will  not  press  any  opinioB 
or  declaration  of  late  time  which  m^y  prejudice 
the  liberty  of  this  debate ;  but  «*  ex  dictis,  et  ex 
non  dictis,"  upon  the  whole  matter  I  pray  JQdg> 
ment  for  the  plaintiff.  \ 
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THE  PLANTATION   IN   IRELAND. 

PRKBElfTKD  TO  HIS  MAJESTT,  1606. 


TO  THE   KING. 


It  saemeth  God  hath  reserred  to  your  majesty's 
lioMS  two  works,  which  amongst  the  works 
(oi  Idngs  have  the  supreme  pre-eminence ;  the 
mioii,  and  the  plantation  of  kingdoms.  For 
a^oogh  it  be  a  great  fortune  for  a  king  to  deliver 
or  reoover  his  kingdom  from  long  continued 
^amities:  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  those  that 
]|a^  distinguished  of  the  degrees  of  sovereign 
bobour,  to  be  a  founder  of  estates  or  kingdoms, 
aseelleth  all  the  rest  For,  as  in  arts  and  sciences, 
lo  be  the  firat  inventor  is  more  than  to  illustrate  or 
amplify :  and  as  in  the  works  of  God,  the  creation 
ipl  greater  than  the  preservation ;  and  as  in  the 
wiirics  of  nature,  the  birth  and  nativity  is  more 
UnB  the  continuance :  so  in  kingdoms,  the  first 
fimodation  or  plantation  is  of  more  noble  dignity 
aad  merit  than  all  that  fdloweth.  Of  which 
fiNindations  there  b^ing  but  two  kinds ;  ihe  first, 
tbat  maketh  one  of  more ;  and  the  second,  that 
saketh  one  of  none:  the  latter  resembling  the 
eieation  of  the  world,  which  way  "  de  nihilo  ad 
quid:'*  and  the  former,  the  edification  of  the 
ehmch,  which  was  «'  de  multiplici  ad  simplex,  vel 
ad  onum  :'*  it  hath  pleased  the  divine  providence, 
in  singular  favour  to  your  majesty,  to  put  both 
lli^ae  kinds  of  foundations  or  regenerations  into 
joior  hand :  the  one,  in  the  union  of  the  island  of 
Britain ;  the  other,  in  the  plantation  of  great  and 
noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland.  Which 
•nterprises  being  onoe  happily  accomplished,  then 
that  which  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  best  orators, 
in  one  of  the  worst  verses,  «<  0  fortunatam  natam 
me  consuls  Romam  !*'  may  be  far  more  truly  and 
properly  applied  to  your  majesty's  acts ;  «'  natam 
te  rege  Britanniam ;  natam  Hibemiam.'*  For  he 
apake  improperly  of  deliverance  and  preservation ; 
bat  in  these  acts  of  yours  it  may  be  verified  more 
naturally.  For  indeed  unions  and  plantations  are 
the  very  nativities  of  birth-days  of  kingdoms ; 


wherein  likewise  your  majesty  hath  yet  a  fortupe 
Extraordinary,  and  differing  from  former  examples 
in  the  same  kind.  For  most  part  of  unions  and 
plantations  of  kingdoms  have  been  founded  in 
the  effusion  of  blood:  but  your  majesty  shall 
build  <«  in  solo  puro,  et  in  area  pura,'*  that  shall 
need  no  sacrifices  expiatory  for  blood;  and  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  under  a  higher  and  more  assured 
blessing.  Wherefore,  as  I  adventured,  when  I 
was  less  known  and  less  particularly  bound  to  your 
majesty,  than  since  by  your  undeserved,  favour  1 
have  been,  to  .write  SQmewhat  touching  the  union^ 
which  your  majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to 
accept,  and  which  since  I  have  to  my  power 
seconded  by  my  travails,  not  only  in  discourse, 
but  in  action :  so  1  am  thereby  encouraged  to  do 
the  like,  touching  this  matter  of  plantation ;  hoping 
that  your  majesty  will,  through  ^e  weakness  of  my 
ability,  discern  the  strength  of  my  affection,  and 
the  honest  and  fervent  desire  I  have  to  see  your 
majesty's  person,  name,  and  times,  blessed  and 
exalted  above  those  of  your  royal  progenitors. 
And  I  was  the  ratlier  invited  this  to  do,  by  the 
remembrance^  that  when  the  lord  chief  justice 
deceased,  Popham,  served  in  the  place  wherein  I 
now' serve,  and  afterwards  in  the  attorney's  place; 
he  laboured  greatly  in  the  last  project,  touching 
the  plantation  of  Munster:  which,  nevertheless, 
as  it  seemeth,  hath  given  more  light  by  the  errors 
thereof,  what  to  avoid,  than  by  the  direction  of  the 
same,  what  to  follow. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the 
excellency  of  the  work,  and  then  of  the  means  to 
compass  and  effect  it. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  work,  I  will  divide  it 
into  four  noble  and  worthy  consequences  that  will 
follow  thereupon. 

The  first  of  the  four,  is  honour;  whereof  I  have 
spoken  enough  already,  were  it  not  that  the  barn 
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of  Ireland  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  glorioos  emblem 
or  allegory,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  did 
figure  and  shadow  out  works  of  this  nature. 
For  the  poets  feigned  that  Orpheus,  by  the  virtue 
and  sweetness  of  his  harp,  did  call  and  assemble 
the  beasts  and  birds,  of  their  natures  wild  and 
savage,  to  stand  about  him,  as  in  a  theatre ;  for- 
getting their  affections  of  fierceness,  of  lust,  and 
of  prey ;  and  listening  to  the  tunes  and  harmonies 
of  the  harp ;  and  soon  after  called  likewise  the 
stones  and  woods  to  remove,  and  sta^nd  in  order 
about  him :  which  fable  was  anciently  interpreted 
of  the  reducing  and  plantation  of  kingdoms; 
when  people  of  barbarous  manners  are  brought  to 
give  over  and  discontinue  their  customs  of  revenge 
and  bloody  and  of  dissolute  life,  and  of  theft,  and 
of  rapine ;  and  to  give  ear  to  the  wisdom  of  laws 
and  governments;  whereupon  immediately  fol- 
loweth  the  calling  of  stones  for  building  and 
habitation ;  and  of  trees  for  the  seats  of  houses, 
orchards,  enclosures,  and  the  like.  This  work, 
therefore,  of  all  other  most  memorable  and  honour- 
.  able,  your  majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  especially, 
if  your  majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in  cast- 
ing out  the  evil  spirit  of 'superstition,  with  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  desolation  and 
barbarism. 

The  second  consequence  of  this  enterprise  is, 
the  avoiding  of  an  inconvenience,  which  commonly 
attendeth  upon  happy  times,  and  is  an  evil  effect 
of  a  good  cause.  The  revolution  of  this  present 
age  seemeth  to  incline  to  peace,  almost  generally 
in  these  parts ;  and  your  majesty's  most  Christian 
and  virtuous  affections  do  promise  the  same  more 
especially  to  these  your  kingdoms.  An  effect  of 
peace  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  where  the  stock  of 
people,  receiving  no  consumption  nor  diminutbn 
by  war,  doth  continually  midtiply  and  increase, 
must  in  the  end  be  a  surcharge  or  overflow  of 
people,  more  than  the  territories  can  well  maintain ; 
which  many  tiroes  insinnating  a  general  necessity 
and' want  of  means  into  all  estates,  doth  turn 
external  peace  into  internal  troubles  anid  seditions. 
Now  what  an  excellent  diversion  of  this  incon- 
venience IS  ministered,  by  God's  providence,  to 
3rour  majesty,  in  this  plantation  of  Ireland; 
wherein  so  many  fiunilies  may  receive  sustentation 
and  fortunes ;  and  the  discharge  of  them  also  out 
of  Enghind  and  Scotland  may  prevent  many  seeds 
of  future  perturbations :  so  Ihat  it  is,  as  if  a  man 
were  troubled  for  the  avoidance  of  water  from  the 
place  where  he  hath  built  his  house,  and  after- 
wards should  advise  with  himself  to  cast  those 
waters,  and  to  turn  them  into  fair  pools  or  streams, 
for  pleasure,  provision,  or  use.  So  shall  your 
majesty  in  this  work  have  a  double  commodi^,  in 
tiie  avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  use 
of  them  there. 

The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that 
is  like  to  grow  to  your  majesty's  estate  in  general 
by  (his  act :  in  discomfiting  all  hostile  attempts 


of  foreigners,  which  the  weakness  of  that  kiqgp 
dom  haUi  heretofore  invited :  wherein  I  lUiall  not 
need  to  fetch  reasons  afar  off,  cither  for  the  gene*- 
xal  or  particular.  For.  the  generaly  because  no- 
thing is  more  evident  than  theX,  which  one  of  the 
Romans  said  of  Peloponnesus ;  **  Testudo  intra 
tegumen  tuta  est;"  the  tortoise  is  safe  within  her 
shell :  but  if  she  put  forth  any  part  ef  her  body, 
then  it  endangereth  not  only  the  part  which  is  to 
put  forth,  but  all  the  rest.  And  so  we  see  in 
armour,  if  any  part  be  left  naked,  it  puts  in  ha- 
zard the  whole  person.  And  in  the  natuial  body 
of  man,  if  there  be  any  weak  or  affected  part,  it  it 
enough  to  4iraw  rheums  or  malign  humours  pntp 
it,  to  the  interruption  of  the  health  of  the  whole 
body. 

And  for  the  particular,  the  example  is  too 
fresh,  that  the  indisposition  of  that  kingdom  hath 
been  a  continual  attractive  of  troubles  and  infestip 
tions  upon  this  estate ;  and  though  your  majesty's 
greatness  doth  in  some  sort  discharge  this  feai^ 
yet  with  your  increase  of  power  it  cannot  be,  but 
envy  is  likewise  increased. 

The  fourth  and  last  consequence  is  the  gretl 
profit  and  strength  which  is  like  to  redound  to 
your  crown,  by  the  working  upon  this  unpolished 
part  thereof:  whereof  your  majesty,  being  in  te 
strength  of  your  years,  is  like,  by  the  good  ple%^ 
sures  of  Almighty  God,  to  receive  more  ^an  th^ 
first-fruits;  and  your  posterity  a  gtowing  atiA. 
springing  vein  of  riches  and  power.  For  tut 
island  being  another  Britain,  as  Britain  Was  ndd 
to  be  another  world,  is  endowed  with  so  many  dow* 
ries  of  nature,  considering  the  fruitfulness  of  th# 
soil,  the  ports,  t^ie  rivers,  the  fishings,  the  quartiet, 
the  woods,  and  other  materials ;  and  especially  H^ 
race  and  generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard,  and 
active,  as  it  is  not  easy,  no,  not  upon  the  eco- 
tinent,  to  find  such  confluence  of  commodities,  if 
the  hand  of  man  did  join  with  the  hand  of  nalura. 
So,  then,  for  the  excellency  of  the  work,  in  point 
of  honour,  policy,  safety,  and  utility,  here  1 


For  the  means  to  effect  this  work,  I  know  jatBf 
majesty  shall  not  want  the  information  of  persotis 
expert  and  industrious,  which  have  served  y<m 
there,  and  know  the  region :  nor  the  advice  of  ft 
grave  and  prudent  council  of  estate  here;  whlclk 
knew  the  pulses  of  the  hearts  of  people,  and  the 
ways  and  passages  of  conducting  great  actions ; 
besides  that  which  is  above  all,  which  is  tiiat 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  universality  which  is  in 
yourself;  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  a  thing  of  so 
public  a  nature,  it  is  not  amiss  for  your  majesty  to 
hear  variety  of  opinion :  for,  as  Demosthenes  saith 
well,  the  good  fortune  of  a  prince  or  state  doth 
sometimes  put  a  gQod  motion  into  a  fool's  mouth. 
I  do  think  therefore  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  work  consisteth  of  two  principal  parts. 
The  first,  the  invitation  and  encouragement  of  um 
dertakers ;  the  second,  the  order  and  policy  of  thd 
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pcQjact  Itself.  For  as  b  all  eng^ines  of  the  hand 
tfaara  is  somewhat  that  gtToth  the  motion  and 
inee^  and  the  rest  senreth  to  grnide  and  govern 
Ibe  same :  so  it  is  in  these  enterprises  or  engines 
of  estate.  As  for  the  former  of  these,  there  is  no 
doahty  bat  next  unto  the  providence  and  fing^er  (>f 
Qod,  which  writeth  these  virtaes  and  excellent 
dbsiies  in  the  tables  of  your  majesty's  heart ;  your 
anthoiity  and  affection  is  **  primes  motor*'  in  this 
ewise ;  and  therefore  the  more  strongly  and  fully 
yoar  mijesty  shall  declare  yourself  in  it,  the  more 
•Ittll  yott  quicken  and  animate  the  whole  proceed- 
iBf  •  For  this  is  an  action,  which  is  as  the  wor- 
thhiess  of  it  doth  bear  it,  so  the  nature  of  it  re- 
<tmieth  it  to  be  carried  in  some  height  of  reputation, 
aild  fit,  in  mine  opinion,  for  pulpits  and  parlia- 
ments, iand  all  places  to  ring  and  resound  of  it. 
For  that  which  may  seem  vanity  in  some  things,  I 
■ean  matter  of  fame,  is  of  great  efficacy  in  this  case. 
But  now  let  me  descend  to  the  inferior  spheres, 
tnd  speak  what  co-operation  in  the  subjects  or 
vodertakers  may  be  raised  and  kindled,  and  by 
what  means.  Therefore,  to  take  plain  grounds, 
wfaieh  are  the  surest:  all  men  are  drawn  into  ac- 
ttons  by  three  things,  pleasure,  honour,  and  profit. 
B«t  before  I  pursue  these  three  motives,  it  is  fit 
bk  this  place  to  interlace  a  word  or  two  of  the 
qulity  of  the  undertakers  :  wherein  my  opinion 
iinply  is,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  make  these 
portions  of  land  which  are  to  be  planted,  as  re- 
wards or  as  suits,  or  as  fortunes  for  those  that  are 
Ia  want,  and  are  likeliest  to  seek  after  them ;  that 
dMj  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  the 
ehaige  of  good  and  substantial  plantations,  but 
wiU^deficere  in  opere  medio  ;'*  and  then  this 
work  will  succeed,  as  Tacitus  saith,  «•  acribus 
failtiis,  fine  incurioso.'*  So  that  this  must  rather 
be  an  adventure  for  such  as  are  full,  than  a  setting 
mp  of  those  that  are  low  of  means;  for  those  men 
iadeed  are  fit  to  perform  these  undertakings, 
wliich  were  fit  to  purchase  dry  reversions  after 
livee  or  years,  or  such  as  were  fit  to  put  out 
money  upon  long  returns. 

I  do  not  say,  but  that  I  think  the  undertakers 
themselves  will  be  glad  to  have  some  captains,  or 
men  of  service,  intermixed  among  them  for  their 
eefety ;  but  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  under- 
talcefs,  which  I  wish  were  men  of  estate  and 
plenty. 

Now,  therefore,  it  followeth  well  to  speak  of  the 
•Ibreeaid  three  motives.  For  it  will  appear  the 
more,  how  necessary  it  is  to  allure  by  all  means 
endertakers:  since  those  men  will  be  least  fit, 
which  are  like  to  be  most  in  appetite  of  them- 
selves ;  and  those  most  fit,  which  are  like  least  to 
desire  it. 

First,  therefore,  for  pleasure ;  in  this  region  or 
tract  of  soil,  there  are  no  warm  winters,  nor 
oiaoge  trees,  nor  strange  beasts,  or  birds,  or  other 
points  of  curiosity  or  pleasure^  as  there  are  in  the 
Indies  and  the  like :  so  tf  tiiere  can  be  foand  no 
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foundation  made  upon  matter  of  pleasure,  other* 
wise  than  that  the  very  general  desire  of  novelty 
and  experiment  in  some  stirring  natures  may 
work  somewhat;  and  therefore  it  is  the  other  two 
points,  of  honour  and  profit,  whereupon  we  are 
wholly  to  rest. 

For  honour  or  countenance,  if  I  shall  mention 
to  your  majesty,  whether  in  wisdom  you  shall 
think  convenient,  the  better  to  express  your  afiee* 
tion  to  the  enterprise,  and  for  a  pledge  thereof,  to 
add  the  earidpm  of  Ulster  to  the  prince's  titles,  t 
shall  but  learn  it  out  of  the  practice  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  first  used  the  like  course,  as  a 
mean  the  better  to  restrain  the  country  of  Wales : 
and,  I  take  it,  the  Prinee  of  Spain  hath  the  addi- 
tion of  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and 
other  precedents  I  think  there  are :  and  it  is  like 
to  put  more  life  and  encouragement  iuto  the 
undertakers. 

Also,  considering  the  large  territories  which  are 
to  be  planted,  it  is  not  unlike  your  majesty  will 
think  of  raising  some  nobility  there ;  which,  if  it 
be  done  merely  upon  new  titles  of  dignity,  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  reference  to  the  old ;  and  if  it 
be  done  also  without  putUng  too  many  portions 
into  one  hand :  and,  lastly,  if  it  be  done  without 
any  great  franchises  or  commands*  I  do  not  see 
any  peril  can  ensue  thereof.  As,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  like  it  may  draw  some  persons  of  great  estate 
and  means  into  the  action,  to  the  great  further^ 
ance  and  supply  of  the  charges  thereof. 

And,  lastly,  for  knighthood,  to  such  persons  as 
have  not  attained  it;  or  otherwise  knighthood, 
with  some  new  difference  and  precedence,  it  may, 
no  doubt,  work  with  many«  And  if  any  man 
think,  that  these  things  which  I  propound,  are 
««aliquid  nimis"  for  the  proportion  of  this  actiouy 
I  confess  plainly,  that  if  your  majesty  will  have 
it  really  and  effectually  performed,  my  opinion  is, 
you  cannot  bestow  too  much  sunshine  upon  it. 
For  «<lune  radiis  non  maturescit  botrus.*'.  Thv» 
much  for  honour. 

For  profit,  it  will  consist  in  three  parts : 

First,  The  easy  rates  that  your  majesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  the  undertakers  of  the  land 
they  shall  receive. 

Secondly,  The  liberties  which  yon  may  be 
pleased  to  confer  upon  them.  When  I  speak  of 
liberties,  I  mean,  not  liberties  of  jurisdiction,  as 
counties  palatine,  or  the  like,  which  it  seemeth 
hath  been  the  error  of  the  ancient  donations  and 
plantations  in  that  country,  but  I  mean  only  liber- 
ties tending  to  commodity ;  as  liberty  to  transport 
any  of  the  commodities  growing  upon  the  countries 
new  planted ;  liberty  to  import  from  hence  all 
things  appertainingto  their  necessary  use,  custom* 
free ;  liberty  to  take  timber  or  other  materials  in 
your  majesty's  woods  there,  and  the  like. 

The  third  is,  ease  of  charge ;  that  the  whole 
mass  of  charge  doth  not  rest  upon  the  private 
purse  of  the  undertakers. 
q9 
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For  the  two  fonner  of  these,  I  will  pass  them 
oTer;  because  in  that  project,  which  with  good 
diligence  and  providence  hath  been  presented'  to 
your  majesty  by  your  ministers  of  that  kingdom^ 
they  are  in  my  opinion  well  handled. 

For  the  third,  I  will  never  despair,  but  that  the 
parliament  of  England,  if  it  may  perceive,  that 
this  action  is  not  a  flash,  but  a  solid  and  settled 
pursuit,  will  give  aid  to  a  work  so  religious,  so 
politic,  and  so  profitable.  And  the  distribution 
of  charge,  if  it  be  observed,  falleth  naturally  into 
three  kinds  of  charge,  and  every  of  those  charges 
respectively  ought  to  have  his  proper  fountain 
and  issue.  For  as  there  proceed eth  from  your 
majesty's  royal  bounty  and  munificence,  the  gift 
of  the  land,  and  the  othermateriala ;  together  with 
the  endowment  of  liberties;  and  as  the  charge 
which  is  private,  as  building  of  houses,  stocking 
of  grounds,  victual,  and  the  like,  is  to  rest  upon 
the  particular  undertakers :  so  whatsoever  is  pub- 
lic, as  building  of  churches,  walling  of  towns, 
town-houses,  bridges,  causeways,  or  highways, 
and  the  like,  ought  not  so  properly  to  lie  upon 
particular  persons,  but  to  come  from  the  public 
estate  of  this  kingdom;  to  which  this  work  is 
like  to  return  so  great  an  addition  of  glory, 
strength,  and  commodity. 

For  the  project  itself,  I  shall  need  to  speak  the 
less,  in  regard  it  is  so  considerately  digested  al- 
ready for  the  county  of  l^ron^:  and  therefore  my 
labour  shall  b^  but  in  those  things  wherein  I  shall 
either  add  to,  or  dissent  from  that  which  is  set 
down ;  which  will  include  five  points  or  articles^ 

First,  they  mention  a  commission  for  this  plan- 
tation :  which  of  all  things  is  most  necessary,  both 
to  direct,  and  appease  controversies,  and  the  like. 

To  this  I  add  two  propositions :  the  one,  that 
which  perhaps  is  meant,  though  not  expressed, 
that  the  commissioners  should  for  certain  times 
reside  and  abide  in  some  habitable  town  of  Ireland, 
near  in  distance  to  the  country  where  the  planta- 
tion shall  be ;  to  the  end,  both  that  they  may 
be  more  at  hand,  for  the  execution  of  tiie  parts  of 
their  commission;  and  withal  it  is  like,  by  draw- 
ing  a  concourse  of  people  and  tradesmen  to  such 
towns,  it  will  be  some  help  and  commodity  to  the 
undertakers  for  things  they  shall  stand  in  need 
of:  dnd,  likewise,  it  will  be  a  more  safe  place  of 
receipt  and  store,  wherein  to  unlade  and  deposit 
such  provisions  as  are  after  to  be  employed. 

The  second  is,  that  your  majesty  would  make  a 
correspondency  between  the  commission  there, 
and  a  council  of  plantation  here :  wherein  I  war- 
rant myself,  by  the  precedent  of  the  like  council 
of  plantation  for  Virginia ;  an  enterprise  in  my 
opinion  differing  as  much  from  this,  as  Amadts 
de  Gaul  differs  from  Cesar's  Commentaries.  But 
when  I  speak  of  a  council  of  plantation,  I  mean 
some  persons  chosen  by  way  of  reference,  upon 
whom  the  labour  may  rest,  to  prepare  and  report 
things  to  the  council  of  estate  here,  that  concern 


that  business.  For  although  your  majesty  have 
a  grrave  and  sufilcient  council  in  Ireland ;  from 
whom,  and  upon  whom,  the  commissioners  an 
to  have  assistance  and  dependence;  yet  that  sup- 
plies  not  the  purpose  whereof  I  Speak.  FoTy 
considering,  that  upon  the  advertisements,'  an 
well  of  the  coitimissioners,  as  of  the  council  of 
Ireland  itself,  there  will  be  many  occasions  to 
crave  directions  from.y6ur  majesty  and  your  privy 
council  here,  ^which  are  busied  with  a  world  of 
affiiirs ;  it  cannot  but  give  greater  expedition,  and 
some  better  perfection  unto  such  directions  and 
resolutions,  if  the  matters  ipay  be  considered  of 
afolrehand  by  such  as  may  have  a  continual  care  of 
the  cause.  And  it  will  be  likewise  a  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  some  principal  undertakers,  if  tbej 
may  be  admitted  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  clause  wherein  the  under- 
takers are  restrained,  that  they  shall  execute  the 
plantation  in  person ;  from  which  I  must  dissenti 
if  I  will  consent  with  the  grounds  I  have  already 
taken.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great 
means  and  plentiful  estate  will  endure  the  travel, 
diseasements,  and  adventures  of  going  thither  in 
person :  but  rather,  I  suppose,  many  will  undev^ 
take  portions  as  an  advancement  for  Uieir  younger 
children  or  kinsfolks;  or  for  the  sweetness  of-' 
the  expectation  of  a  great  bargain  in  the  'end» 
when  it  is  overcome.  And,  therefore,  it  is  lik» 
they  will  employ  sons,  kinsfolks,  servants.  Or 
tenants,  and  yet  be  glad  to  have  the  estate  ih 
themselves.  And  it  may  be,  some  again  will  Join 
their  purses  together,  and  make  as  it  were  a  part- 
nership or  joint  adventure;  and  yet  man  fotlh 
some  one  person  by  consent,  for  the  executing  of 
the  plantation. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  main  point,  wherein  I  fear 
the  project  made  hath  too  much  of  the  line  add 
compass,  and  will  not  be  so  natural  and  easy  to 
execute,  nor  yet  so  politic  and  convenient:  and 
that  is,  that  the  buildings  should  be  «*  spersim** 
upon  every  portion ;  and  the  castle  or  principal 
house  should  draw  the  tenements  and  farms  about 
it,  as  it  were  into  villages,  hamlets,  or  endships ; 
and  that  there  should  be  only  four  corporate  towai 
for  the  artificers  and  tradesmen. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  buildings  ^e  altogether 
in  towns,  to  be  compounded  as  well  of  husbanr 
dries  as  of  arts.    My  reasons  are, 

First,  When  men  come  into  a  country  vast,  and 
void  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man*a 
life,  if  they  set  up  together  in  a  place,  one  of 
them  will  the  better  supply  the  wants  of  another: 
work-folks  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  more  continu- 
ally on  work  without  loss  of  time ;  when,  if  worlc 
fail  in  one  place,  they  may  have  it  fast  by  ;  the 
ways  will  be  made  more  passable  for  carriages  to 
those  seats  or  towns,  than  they  can  be  to  a  num- 
ber of  dispersed  solitary  places;  and  infinite  other 
helps  and  easements,  scarcely  to  be  comprehended 
incogitatioQf  will  ensue  in  vicinity  and  society  of 
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people :  whereas,  if  they  build  scattered,  as  is  pro- 
jected, eTery  man  must  have  a  cornucopia  in  him- 
self for  all  things  he  must  use ;  which  cannot  fout 
breed  much  difficulty  and  no  less  waste. 

Secondly,  it  will  draw  out  of  the  inhabited 
Qonntry  of  Ireland  provisions  and  victuals,  and 
w/mny  necessaries;  because  they  shall  be  sure  of 
•Iterance:  whereas,  in  the  dispersed  habitations, 
trery  man  must  reckon  only  upon  that  that  he 
Mng^  with  him,  as  they  do  in  provisions  of  ships. 

Thirdly,  the  charge  of  bawnes,  as  they  call 
them,  to  be  made  about  every  castle  or  house, 
■u^  be  spared,  when  the  habitations  shall  be 
migregated  only  into  towns. 

And,  lastly,  it  will  be  a  means  to  secure  the 
ooDDtry  against  future  perils,  in  case  of  any  revolt 
and  defection :  for  by  a  slight  fortification  of  no 
Kieet  charge,  the  danger  of  any  attempts  of  kierns 
ind  sword-men  may  be  prevented ;  the  omission 
ef  which  point,  in  Uie  last  plantation  of  Munster, 
made  the  work  of  years  to  be  but  the  spoil  of 
.dsys.  And  if  any  man  think  it  will  draw  people 
jttx>  far  off  from  the  grounds  they  are  to  labour, 
It  u  to  be  understood,  that  the  number  of  the 
'Aywns  be  increased  accordingly ;  and,  likewise, 
!tlM  situation  of  them  he  as  in  the  centre,  in  re- 
•peet  of  the  portions  assigned  to  them ;  for  in  the 
^wmpaign  countries  of  England,  where  the  hablta- 
tfon  ueeth  to  be  in  towns,  and  not  dispersed,  it  is 
BO  new  thing  to  go  two  miles  off  to  plough  nart 
^  their  grounds ;  and  two  miles  compass  will 
.take  up  a  good  deal  of  country. 

The  fourth  point,  is  a  point  wherein  I  shall  dif- 
Jv  from  the  project  rather  in  quantity  and  pro- 
portion, than  in  matter.  There  is  allowed  to  the 
aqdertaker,  within  the  five  years  of  restraint,  to 
alien  a  third  part  in  fee  farm,  and  to  demise  an- 
. other  third  for  forty  years:  which  I  fear  will 
mangle  the  portions,  and  will  be  but  a  shift  to 
make  money  of  two  parts ;  whereas,  I  am  of 
opinion*  the  more  the  first  undertaker  is  forced  to 


keep  in  his  own  hands,  the  more  the  work  is  like 
to  prosper.  For,  first,  the  person  liable  to  the 
state  here  to  perform  the  plantation,  is  the  imme- 
diate undertaker.  Secondly,  the  more  his  profit 
dependeth  upon  the  annual  and  springing  com- 
modity, the  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  put- 
ting forward  manurance  and  husbanding  of  the 
grounds,  and  therefore  is  like  to  take  more  care 
of  it.  Thirdly,  since  the  natives  are  excluded,  I 
do  not  see  that  any  persons  are  like  to  be  drawn 
over  of  that  condition,  as  are  like  to  give  fines, 
and  undertake  the  charge  of  building.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  thepeople  transported  will  consist 
of  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  and  of  labourers 
and  hinds,  and  not  of  yeomen  of  any  wealth.  And, 
therefore,  the  charge  of  buildings,  as  well  of  the 
tenements  and  farms,  as  of  the  capital  houses 
themselves,  is  like  to  rest  upon  the  principal  un- 
dertakers. Which  will  be  recompensed  in  the 
end  to  the  full,  and  with  much  advantage,  if  they 
make  no  long  estates  or  leases.  And,  therefore, 
this  article  to  receive  some  qualification. 

Fifthly,  I  should  think  it  requisite  that  men  Of 
experience  in  that  kingdom  should  enter  into  some 
particular  consideration  of  the  charges  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  incident  to  the 
plantation ;  to  the  end,  that  thereupon  some  ad- 
vice may  be  taken  for  the  furnishing  and  accom- 
modating them  most  conveniently,  aiding  private 
industry  and  charge  with  public  care  and  order. 

Thus  I  have  expressed  to  your  majesty  those 
simple  and  weak  cogitations,  which  I  have  had 
in  myself  touching  this  cause,  wherein  I  most 
humbly  desire  your  pardon,  and  gracious  accept- 
ance of  my  good  afiTection  and  intention.  For  I 
hold  it  for  a  rule,  that  there  belongeth  to  great 
monarchs,  from  faithful  servants,  not  only  the 
tribute  of  duty,  but  the  oblations  of  cheerfulness 
I  of  heart.  And  so  I  pray  the  Almighty  to  bless 
this  great  action,  wiUi  your  majesty's  care ;  and 
your  care  with  happy  sudcess. 


A  LETTER 


TO 


MR.   SECRETARY   CECIL, 

Arm  TBK   DKFEATINO  OF  THE  SPAinSH   rORCES  IN  IRKLANB  ;*    1MCIT1N0  HIM  TO  KMBRACK  TBI  CAEI 
or  REDUCIIVO  THAT  XIlfODOM  TO  CIVILITT,  WITH   SOME   REASONS  SENT  ENCLOSED. 


It  mat  please  your  honour. 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour ; 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  h^ve,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it;  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation 

•  Tlisrtfor*  thk  waa  wroC«  la  1601  — JUwIry't  Rsntei-' 


time  hath  some  leisure.  ««ad  aliud  agendum;**  I 
will  presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which 
though  you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not 
whether  you  apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high 
a  degree ;  that  is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation 
to  yourself,  of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  this  crown,  without  ventosity  and  popo- 
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Uritj,  that  the  riches  of  any  ooeaision,  or  thetide 
of  any  opportunity,  can  possibly  minister  or  offer ; 
and  that  is  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken 
by  the  right  handle.  For  if  the  wound  be  not 
ripped  up  again,  and  come  to  a  recrudency  by 
new  foreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician 
will  go  OR  much  with  letting  of  blood,  ^  in  decli- 
natioiie  morbi  ;'*  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  cor* 
roborate.  To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine 
opinion,  without  labour  of  words,  in  the  enclosed ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the 
matter  according  to  the  yivacity  of  yonr  own 
spirit,  nothing  can  make  unto  yon  a  more  gainful 
return.  For  you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity 
complete,  which  now,  as  it  is,  is  incomparable : 
and  for  yourself,  you  shall  show  yourself  as  good 
a  patriot  as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  make 
the  world  perceive  you  have  not  less  generous 
ends,  than  dexterous  delivery  of  yourself  towards 
your  ends;  and  that  you  have  as  well  true  arts 
and  grounds  of  goyemment,  as  the  facility  of 
practice  and  negotiation ;  and  that  you  are  as 
well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of  estates,  as 
in  your  own  circle  and  way :  than  the  which,  I 
suppose,  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition  and  ac- 
cumulation of  honour  unto  you.  This,  I  hope,  I 
may  in  privateness  write,  either  as  a  kinsman, 
that  may  be  bold :  or  as  a  scholar,  that  hath  liberty 
of  discourse,  without  committing  any  absurdity. 
But  if  it  seemeth  any  error  in  me  thus  to  intromit 
myself,  I  pray  your  honour  to  believe,  I  ever 
loved  her  majesty  and  the  state,  and  now  love 
yourself  r  and  there  is  never  any*  vehement  love 
without  some  absurdity,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
says :  <«  desuario  con  la  calentura.'*  So,  desiring 
your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  continue. 

CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  QUEEN'S 
SERVICE    IN    IRELAND.* 

The  reduction  of  that  country,  as  well  to  civility 
and  justice,  as  to  obedience  and  peace,  which 
things,  as  affairs  now  stand,  I  hold  to  be  insepa- 
rable, consisteth  in  four  points : 

1.  The  extinguishing  of  the  relics  of  the  war. 

3.  The  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

3.  The  removing  of  the  root  and  occasions  of 

new  troubles. 

4.  Plantations  and  buildings. 

For  the  first ;  concerning  the  places  and  times, 
and  particularities  of  farther  prosecution,  in  fact,  I 
leave  it  to  the  opinion  of  men  of  war ;  only  the 
difficulty  is,  to  distinguish  and  discern  the  pro- 
positions, which  shall  be  according  to  the  ends 
of  the  state  here,  that  is,  final  and  summary 
towards  the  extirpation  of  the  troubles,  from  those, 
which,  though  they  pretend  public  ends,  yet  may 
refer  indeed  to  the  more  private  and  oompendious 
ends  of  the  council  there :  or  of  the  particular 
governors  or  captains.  But  still,  as  I  touched  in 
•  RMiucHatie,  M. 


my  letter,  I  do  think  much  letting  blood,  ^\m 
dedinatione  roortii,"  is  against  method  of  care^ 
and  that  it  will  but  induce  necessity,  and  exaspe* 
rate  despair :  and  percase  discover  the  hoUownen 
of  that  which  is  done  already,' which  now  blazeth 
to  the  best  show.  For  laglia^s  and  proscriptioni 
of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  rebels,  they  are,  no 
doubt,  •'jure  gentium,"  lawful:  in  Italy  neusJly 
practised  upon  the  banditti ;  best  in  season  whea 
a  side  goeth  down :  and  may  do  good  in  two 
kinds ;  the  one,  if  they  take  effect:  the  other,  in 
the  distrust  which  may  follow  amongst  the  rebels 
themselves.  But  of  all  other  points,  to  my 
understanding,  the  most  effectual  is,  the  w^ 
expressing  or  impressing  the  design  of  this  stetey 
upon  that  miserableand  desolate  kingdom;  con^ 
talning  the  same,  between  these  two  lists  or 
boundaries ;  the  one,  that  the  queen  seeketh  ndl 
an  extirpation  of  that  people,  but  a  reductions 
and  that,  now  she  hath  chastised  them  by  her 
royal  power  and  arms,  according  to  the  necesi&tf 
of  the  occasion,' her  majesty  taketh  no  pleasure  m 
effusion  of  blood,  or  displanting  of  ancient  generip 
tions.  The  other,  that  her  majesty^s  princely  oara 
is  principally  and  intentionally  bent  npon  tht 
action  of  Ireland;  and  that  she  seeketh  not  M> 
much  the  ease  of  charge,  as  the  royal  perfomtaiieO 
of  the  ofllce  of  protection,  and  reclaim  of  thoM 
her  subjects :  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  ease  ii  , 
altered  so  far  as  may  stand  with  the  honour  of  the 
time  past :  which  it  is  easy  to  reconcile,  as  in  mf 
last  note  I  showed.  And,  again,  I  do  repeat,  thai 
if  her  majesty's  design  be «« ex  professo'*  toredoee 
wild  and  bfurbarous  people  to  civility  and  jn^ 
tioe,  as  well  as  to  reduce  reikis  to  obediencey  ii 
makes  weakness  turn  Christianity,  and  conditionfe 
graces ;  and  so  hath  a  fineness  in  turning  utilitj 
upon  point  of  honour,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
humour  of  these  times.  And,  besides,  if  ke^ 
majesty  shall  suddenly  abate  the  lists  of  het 
forces,  and  shall  do  nothing  to  countervail  it  iA 
point  of  reputation,  of  a  politic  proceeding,'  I 
doubt  things  may  too  soon  fall  back  into  the  state 
they  were  in.  Next  to  this ;  adding  reputation  to 
the  cause,  by  imprinting  an  opinion  of  her  majesty's 
care  and  intention  upon  this  action,  is  the  takbig 
away  of  reputation  from  the  contrary  side,  bj 
cutting  off  die  opinion  and  expectation  of  foreign 
succours;  to  which  purpose  this  enterprise  of  Al- 
giers, if  it  hold  according  to  the  advertisement, 
and  if  it  be  not  wrapped  up  in  the  period  of  this 
summer,  seemeth  to  be  an  opportunity  ^^coelitna 
demissa.*'  And  to  the  same  purpose  nothing  can 
be  more  fit  than  a  treaty  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty 
of  a  peace  with  Spain,  which  methinks  should 
be  in  our  power  to  fasten  at  least  **rumora 
tenus,'*  to  the  deluding  of  as  wise  people  at 
the  Irish.  Lastly,  for  this  point;  that  which 
the  ancients  called  <(potestas  facta  redeundi  ad 
sanitatem ;"  and  which  is  but  a  mockery  when 
the  enemy  is  strong,  or  proud,  but  effectual 
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iQ  bU  declination ;  that  is,  a  liberal  proclema- 
tion  of  grace  and  pardon  to  such  as  shell  sub- 
wkt  and  come  in  within  a  time  prefixed,  and 
of  tome  farther  reward,  to  such  as  shall  bring 
others  in ;  that  one*s  sword  may  be  sharpened  by 
•iiother*s,  is  a  matter  of  good  experience,  and  now, 
I  think,  will  come  in  time.  And  percase,  though 
I  wish  the  exclusions  of  such  a  pardon  exceeding 
frWy  yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  continue  some  of 
thtiB  in  their  strength,  but  to  translate  them  and 
dmr  generations  into  England :  and  give  them 
neompense  and  satisfaction  here  for  their  posses- 
fions  there,  as  the  King  of  Spain  did,  by  divers 
ftnilies  of  Portugal.  To  the  effecting  of  all  the 
points  aforesaid,  and  likewise  those  which  fall 
within  the  divisions  following,  nothing  can  be  in 
priority,  either  time  or  matter,  better  than  the 
■ending  of  some  commission  of  countenance,  •«  ad 
res  inspiciendas  et  componendas;"  for  it  will  be 
a  ¥ery  significant  demonstration  of  her  majesty's 
eaie  of  that  kingdom ;  a  credence  to  any  that  shall 
eome  in  and  submit ;  a  bridle  to  any  that  shall 
have  their  fortunes  there,  and  shall  apply  their 
piopositions  to  private  ends;  and  an  evidence 
Ihat  her  majesty,  after  arms  laid  down,  speedily 
fwtiieth  a  politic  course,  without  neglect  or 
mpiration :  and  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
host  examples  of  government. 

Towards  the  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
tiMio  be  but  three  things,  « in  nature  rerunii.** 

1.  Religion. 

9.  Justice  and  protection. 

t.  Obligation  and  reward. 

For  religion,  to  speak  firat  of  piety,  and  then 
of  policy,  all  divines  do  agree,  that  if  consciences 
bo  to  bo  enforced  at  all,  wherein  yet  they  differ, 
two  things  must  precede  their  enforcement :  the 
0B0«  means  of  instruction ;  the  other,  time  of 
operation ;  neither  of  which  they  have  yet  had. 
Booides,  till  they  be  more  like  reasonable  men 
Ibtti  they  yet  are,  their  society  were  rather 
■tondalous  to  the  true  religion,  than  otherwise ; 
m  pearls  cast  before  swine:  for  till  they  be 
deuMed  from  their  blood,  incontinency,  and 
tboft,  which  are  now  not  the  lapses  of  particular 
ponons,  but  the  very  laws  of  the  nation,  tiiey  are 
ioeompatible  with  religion  reformed.  For  policy, 
tboie  is  no  doubt  but  to  wrestle  with  them  now,  is 
diioctly  opposite  to  their  reclaiming,  and  cannot 
but  continue  their  alienation  of  mind  from  this 
g«iTomment.  Besides,  one  of  the  principal 
pretences,  whereby  the  heads  of  the  rebellion 
have  prevailed  both  with  the  people,  and  with  the 
foreigner,  hath  been  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion :  and  it  is  this  that  likewise  hath  made 
the  foreigner  reciprocally  more  plausible  with  the 
nbel.  Therefore  a  toleration  of  religion,  for  a  time, 
not  definite,  except  it  be  in  some  principal  towns 
■ad  precincts,  afler  the  manner  of  some  French 
ediets,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  a  matter  warrantable 
by  religion,  and  in  policy  of  absolute  necessity. 


And  the  hesitation  in  this  point,  I  think,  hath  been 
a  great  casting  back  of  the  affairs  there.  Neither 
if  any  English  papist  or  recusant  shall,  for  liberty 
of  his  conscience,  transfer  his  person,  family, 
and  fortunes  thither;  do  I  hold  it  a  matter  of 
danger,  but  expedient  to  draw  on  undertaking, 
and  to  further  population.  Neither  if  Home  will 
cozen  itself,  by  conceiving  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  to  the  like  toleration  in  England,  do  I  hdd 
it  a  matter  of  any  moment;  but  rather  a  good 
mean  to  take  off  Uie  fierceness  and  eagerness  of 
the  humour  of  Rome,  and  to  stay  further  excom- 
munications or  interdictions  for  Ireland.  But 
there  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  this,  some 
course  of  advancing  religion  indeed,  where  the 
people  is  capable  thereof;  as  the  sending  over 
some  good  preachers,  especially  of  that  sort  which 
are  vehement  and  zealous  persuaders,  and  not 
scholastical,  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns; 
endowing  them  with  some  stipends  out  of  her 
majesty's  revenues,  as  her  majesty  hath  most 
religiously  and  gpraciously  done  in  Lancashire : 
and  the  recontinuing  and  replenishing  the  college 
begun  at  Dublin,  ihe  placing  of  good  men  to  be 
bishops  in  the  sees  there,  and  the  taking  care  of 
the  versions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other 
books  of  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language ;  and 
the  like  religious  courses,  both  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  and 
insatisfaction  here,  by  the  show  of  a  toleration  of 
religion  in  some  parts  there* 

For  justice;  the  barbarism  and  desolation  of 
the  country  considered,  it  is  not  possible  they 
should  find  any  sweetness  at  all  of  justice :  if  it 
should  be,  which  hath  been  the  error  of  times  past* 
formal,  and  fetched  far  off  from  the  state ;  bec»uise 
it  will  require  running  up  and  down  from  process ; 
and  give  occasion  for  polling  and  exactions  by 
fees,  and  many  other  delays  and  charges.  And 
therefore  there  must  be  an  interim  in  wJiich  the 
justice  must  be  only  summary :  the  rather,  because 
it  is  fit  and  safe  for  a  time  the  country  do 
participate  of  martial  government ;  and,  therefore, 
I  could  wish  in  every  principal  town  or  place 
of  habitation,  there  were  a  captain  or  govern- 
or; and  a  judge,  such  as  recorders,  and  learned 
stewards  are  here  in  corporations,  who  may  have 
a  prerogative  commission  to  hear  and  determine 
''secundum  sanam  discretionem ;"  and  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England; 
and  that  by  bill  or  plaint,  without  original  writ; 
reserving  from  their  sentence  matter  of  freehold 
and  inheritance,  to  be  determined  by  a  superior 
judge  itinerant;  and  both  sentences,  as  well 
of  the  bailiwick  judge,  as  itinerant,  to  be  re- 
versed, if  cause  be,  before  the  council  of  the 
province  to  be  established  there  with  fit  instruo- 
tions. 

For  obligation  and  reward ;  it  is  true,  no  doubt, 
which  was  anciently  said,  that  a  state  is  contained 
ia  two  wocdsv  •^pnomium"  and  "pflma;"  and  I 
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am  persdaded,  if  a  penny  in  the  pound  which  hath 
been  spent  in  «<  pcena,'*  for  this  kind  of  war  is 
bat  •'  poena,*'  a  chastisement  of  rebels,  without 
fruit  or  emolument  to  this  state,  had  been  spent 
in.««pr«mio,''  that  is,  in  rewarding,  things  had 
never  grown  to  this  extremity.  But  to  speak 
forwards.  The  keeping  of  the  principal  Irish 
persons  in  terms  of  'contentment,  and  without 
cause  of  particular  complaint ;  and  generally  the 
carrying  of  an  even  course  between  the  English 
and  Irish;  whether  it  be  in  competition  or 
whether  it  be  in  controversy,  as  if  they  were  one 
nation,  without  that  same  partial  course  which 
hath  been  held  by  the  governors  and  counsellors 
there,  that  some  have  favoured  the  Irish,  and  some 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  that 
state.  And  as  for  other  points  of  contentment,  as 
the  countenancing  of  their  nobility  as  well  in  this 
court  as  there ;  the  imparting  of  knighthood ;  the 
care  of  education  of  their  children,  and  the  like 
points  of  comfort  and  allurement ;  they  are  things 
which  fall  into  every  man^s  consideration. 

For  the  extripating  of  the  seeds  of  troubles,  I 
suppose  the  main  roots  are  but  three.  The  first, 
the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  the  chief  of  the 
families  and  septs.  The  second,  the  licentious 
idleness  of  their  kernes  and  soldiers,  that  lie  upon 
the  country,  by  cesses  and  such  like  oppressions. 
And  the  third,  the  barbarous  laws,  customs,  their 
brehon  laws,  habits  of  apparel,  their  poets  or 
heralds  that  enchant  them  in  savage  manners,  and 
sundry  other  such  dregs  of  barbarism  and  rebel- 
lion, which  by  a  number  of  politic  statutes  of 
Ireland,  meet  to  be  put  in  execution,  are  already 
forbidden;  unto  which  such  additions  may  be 
made  as  the  present  time  requireth.  But  the  de- 
ducing of  this  branch  requireth  a  more  particular 
notice  of  the  state  and  manners  there,  than  falls 
within  my  compass. 

For  plantations  and  buildings,  I  do  find  it 
strange  that  in  the  last  plot  for  the  population  of 
Munster,  there  were  limitations  how  much  in  de- 
mesne, and  how  much  in  farm,  and  how  much 
in  tenancy ;  again,  how  many  buildings  should 
be  erected,  how  many  Irish  in  mixture  should  be 
admitted,  and  other  things  foreseen  almost  to 
curiosity;  but  no  restraint  that  they  might  not 
build  '^  sparsim*'  at  their  pleasure ;  nor  any  con- 
dition that  they  should  make  places  fortified  and 
defensible :  which  omission  was  a  strange  neglect 
and  secureness,  to  my  understanding.  So  as  for 
this  last  point  of  plantations  and  buildings,  there 
be  two  considerations  which  I  hold  most  material ; 
the  one  for  quickening,  the  other  for  assuring. 
The  first  is,  that  choice  be  made  of  such  persons 
for  the  government  of  towns  and  places,  and  such 
undertakers  be  procured,  as  he  men  gracious  ^nd 
well  beloved,  and  are  like  to  be  well  followed. 
Wherein  for  Munster,  it  may  be,  because  it  is  not 
••  res  intptrra ;"  but  that  the  former  undertakers 
slaud  interested,  there  will  be  some  difficulty :  but 


surely,  in  mine  opinion,  either  by  agreeing  with 
them ;  or  by  overruling  them  with  a  parliament 
in  Ireland,  which  in  this  course  of  a  politic  pro- 
ceeding, infinite  occasions  will  require  speedily 
to  be  held,  it  will  be  fit  to  supply  fit  qualified  per- 
sons or  undertakers.  The  other,  that  it  be  not 
left,  as  heretofore,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  under- 
takers and  adventurers,  where  and  how  to  build 
and  plant ;  but  that  they  do  it  according  to  a  pr^ 
script  or  formulary.  For,  first,  the  places,  both 
maritime  aqd  inland,  which  are  fittest  for  colonies 
or  garrisons,  as  well  for  doubt  of  the  foreigner,  as 
for  keeping  the  country  in  bridle^  would  be  founds 
surveyed,  and  resolved  upon:  and  then  that  the 
patentees  be  tied  to  build  in  those  places  only, 
and  to  fortify  as  shall  be  thought  convenient.  And, 
lastly,  it  followeth  of  course,  in  countries  of  new 
populations,  to  invite  and  provoke  inhabitants  by 
ample  liberties  and  charters. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUERS. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  enclosed  a  warrant  for  my  lady  of 
Somersefs  pardon,  reformed  in  that  mun  and 
material  point,  of  inserting  a  clause,  [that  she  wss 
not  a  principal,  but  an  accessary  before  the  faoty 
by  the  instigation  of  base  persons.]  Her  frienids 
think  long  to  have  it  despatched,  which  I  marvel 
not  at,  for  that  in  matter  of  life  moments  are  nam- 
bered. 

I  do  more  and  more  take  contentment  in  his 
majesty^s  choice  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  for  his 
deputy  of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divers  confti^ 
ences  with  him,  his  great  sufficiency;  and  Ih(^ 
the  good  intelligence,  which  he  purposeth  to 
hold  with  me  by  advertisements  from  time  to 
time,  shall  work  a  good  eflect  for  his  majesty's 
service. 

I  am  wonderful  desirous  to  see  that  kingdom 
flourish,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  and  gloij 
of  his  majesty  and  his  times.  And  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  a  good  while: 
since,  when  the  great  rent  and  divisions  were  Sn 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  I  was  no  unfortunate- 
remembrancer  to  his  majesty's  princely  wisdom 
in  that  business.  God  ever  keep  you  and  pros- 
per  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted 

and  bounden  servant, 

Fb.  Bacoii. 

1  July.  1016.* 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIRRS. 
Sir, 

I  THINK  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards  the 
good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  than  to 
procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  eminent 
places  of  law  and  justice;  1  shall  therefore  name • 
unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or  for  the' 
•  Staplwaa'a  Second  GollecUon,  p.  3. 
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solicitor's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall  go  up,  into  matter  of  conscience.    Also,  that  his  majesty 

a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and  framing,  will,  out  of  the  depth  of  his  excellent  wisdom  and 

Mr.  Edward  A^yrthington,  of  Gray*s-Inn;  he  is  providence,  think,  and,  as  it  were,  calculate  with 

bom  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year;  he  is  the  himself,  whether  time  will  maice  more  for  the 

sldest  son  of  a  most  severe  Josticer,  amongst  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ireland,  and  be  still  more  and 

recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man  most  able  more  propitious ;  or  whether  deferring  remedies 

lor  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained  in  the  will  not  make  the  case  more  difficult     For,  if 

king's  causes.      My  lord  deputy,  by  my  descrip-  time  give  his  majesty  advantage,  what  needeth 

tion,  is  much  in  love  with  the  man.     I  hear  my  precipitation  to  extreme  remedies  1    But  if  time 

Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque,  will  make  the  case  more  desperate,  then  his 

■lioold  name  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other  majesty  cannot  begin  too  soon.     Now,  in  my 

mean  men.      This  man  I  commend  upon  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and  facilitate  things  for 

eredit,  for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  reformation  of  religion  there,  and  not  shut  up  and 

ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest  lock  out  the  same.     For,  first,  the  plantations 

Your  most  devoted  going  on,  and  being  principally  of  Protestants, 

and  most  bounden  servant,  cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in  time ;  also  his 

Fr.  Bacon.  nnijesty's    care  in  placing    good  bishops    and 

^    1  Jaly,  .1616.*  divines,  in  amplifying  the  college  there,  and  in 

*"""■""  looking  to  the  education  of  wards  and  the  like ; 

«.««.•«.  ^i>r^»«>»  «r«« «««>.«  ..^,T« ......  ..».,«•  *«  ^«y  ^^  t^«  roost  natural  means,  so  are  they 

TO  SIB  OBORGE  V1LLIER8,  ABOUT  IRISH  AFFAIRS.  ,.,       /  .       ^i               *    /r    *     i        j   u             r       -i. 

^  like  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  happy  for  the 

n-^  «—  T  -».        «.^:       u  *i.     u-         •    *«  weeding  out  of  popery,  without  using  the  tern- 

Bkcausk  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  majesty  ,    *      ,          .iT  *  i  *u-  i    i           .    i 

_ni       *  .            :  *                   1  .•        XL*  voni  sword;   so  that,  1  think,!  may  truly  con- 

wfll  put  to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching  i  j     *.   *  *u     •              r.-       •       .      . 

V..J.  \i  -.^«,  «f  w;  j-^-.   ¥  .u       u*  •*        J  *  elude,  that  the  ripeness  of  Ume  IS  not  yet  come. 

Ireland,  now  at  w  mdsor ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  rm.     r              j  •     •      n  u      ui          •     *i-  * 

•..  -•♦-.  A  k;-  ».;^<.#»  k-  L     1  .*          J  *u      u  Therefore  my  advice  in  all  humbleness  is,  that 

to  attend  his  majesty  by  my  letter,  and  thereby  ^i.i         ,       •'            r           j-       axj.i. 

;           ,            t             /    A.             •        /.  this  hazardous  course  of  proceedincr,  to  tender  the 

to  supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some  *u  *    .u          •.    .       r.                     j      .  u  * 

* '^^  •'     -^ .    .       r     1    1     J       J  .L     !•  oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 

fwiner  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing  j.j               aj..                  .u        7i. 

,                     •    :      r    *L          J        J  .L     I-  die  by  degrees.    And  yet,  to  preserve  the  author- 

of*  newcomm...ion  for  the  wards  and  the  aliena-  j     ^^  ^^      jj„„  „f  J^,^  f„^^,  ^^„„^y  j  ^^„,j 

ttoDS,  which  appertain  properly  to  me  a.  h.s  J,^  ^J^^y,^t  done;  which  ia,  that  there  be  . 

Sniesty  s  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly  j.      ^                  n-i.  _x-        u  *      ^l 

ZZ^^ju    .u    II       T      n      J    .^1     .1.  *.c  proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberUes;  but  not  by  any 

mfomi  by  the.  ords.    I  w.ll  nnder^ke  that  they  ^^  ^^  J     ^^^  ^    „  q„^  ^^^^u>»  or  "Scire 

an  p»p»ed  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  apph-  ^^j^f"  ^hjeh  |,  a  legal  couree;  and  will  be  the 

«t>on  to  hi.  majeat,'.  aemce  m  *.«  kingdom.  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  '^        ^'  ^^j^^  ^.^^  ^ 

*«  h«elofore  they  have  been ;  and  Aerefore  of  ^^^^  ^j,,  ,^^^^^,,  ^^, 

that  I  say  no  more.     And  for  the  instructions  of  n  ^  t        u      ^  •                   ..l  ^  «t.              j 

.-            J      .     .u      u       u           .J         u    *L  But  I  would  not,  m  any  case,  that  the  proeeed- 

tlM  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the  .        u    i  j  u        Zx.  su^i.    4.             u-  u    *    j 

„ .•          J      J..UU      J        j/-  mg  should  be  with  both  the  towns,  which  stand 

nro««retanes..ndr«.d  to  the  board;  and  being  J^  j„  ^               ^^^  ^.^^  ^„^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Mag.  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  «»  bat  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^„  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  /^ 

tBqr  may  paw.  For  if  hi.  majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the 

But  there  have  been  three  propositton.  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ,J^  ^/^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j,j  ^^^^  .^  ^ 

coan^ls  wh.cn  have  been  BUrred,  which  wem  to  ^„^^^„              ^^  ^^  j^  j,  ^^^  ^^^j,  ^  ^ 

"•  Vu"^  F!'a  '"PTr'        T"  ^  ?'•  ««»y.  «"«»  "'«'  <>*"  to-morrow.  Butif  his  majesty 

.^Mlf  bound  to  deliver  .0  h.8  majesty  my  advice  /^^  ^.^^        ^^  apprehension  and  terror  will 

ind  opimon,  if  they  should  now  come  m  que.-  j;^,  ^  ^               ^^^  ^^     ^j„  ^.^  .^          ^ 


a 


.,-^     -      .     ^      . .       .                 ^        .  ^^^  their  case  as  well  to  be  spared  as  prosecuted ;  and 

The  first  is,  touching  the  recusant  magistrates  ..  •    •    *u    u    *    j  •      .u  .  t          :      *    u- ' 

^  ^,     ^            1.  T    I     J        J  ..                    1  •  this  IS  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  ma^ 

SI  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  commonalties  .  ..     .    ...    ^.    -^        j    r  .u-        •  •                j 

..          ,        ^.    .      ,    ^    '       u  *    L  11  u     J       «  jc**y  ^^  *">8  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 

tbeouelves  their  electors,  what  shall  be  done?  «»  ford  chancellor  to  be 

Which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late  adver-  Vni.            j            •.•  *  •    .i.-       t.          l    i.* 

!           .      r  *i-     ^       1    J     .     *•                   .L  The  second  proposiiion  IS  this :    It  may  be  his 

dMmento  of  the  two  lorfs  justices,  upon  the  „,j        „„,  ^  „l^^^  ,„  „j„^„  ,^3  „„^her  of 

iDMance  of  the  two  towns.  Limenck  and  Kil-  ^u  council  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  almost  fifty, 
bmny:   in  which  advertisemenU  they  represent  ^^  ,^^„t^    ,  ^,  ,;,,„  „„„i,,      i„  ^  .jj^ 

th.  danger  only,  without  pving  any  light  for  the  ^.^J^f  the  number  doth  bcth  omLe  the 
l«edy;  r.iherwanlyforthems.lve.,thanagree.  «„^„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,„j  jj^^,  ,^^  ^^^j, 
•bjy  to  their  duues  and  place..  „^,^     Nevertheless.  I  do  hold  this  proposiUon  to 

In  this  point  I  humbly  pray  his  majes^  to  y^  „ther  specious  and  sclcmn.  than  needful  at 
nmember.  that  Uie  refusal  1.  not  of  the  oath  of  ^.i^^i  l^  ^^^ainly  it  will  fill  ihostate  full  of 
iai.gl.nce,  which  IS  not  enacted  in  Irelwid,  but  di,eontentment;  which  in  a  growing  and  unset- 
•r  Ih.  oath  of  supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „„j  ^  ^^ 

•  Stepiient*a  Second  CoU«ctlon,  p.  ft.  This  I  could  wiiih ;  that  his  majesty  would 
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appoint  a  seleet  number  of  coimsellon  there, 
w^hich  might  deal  in  the.imprpyementof  hiareye- 
nne»  being  a  thing  not  fit  to  pass  through  too 
many  hands,  and  that  the  said  selected  number 
should  have  days  of  sitting  by  thflp^selves,  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  epuncU  should  not  be  pre- 
sent; which  being  once  setded,  then  other  ]»in- 
cipal  business  of  state  may  be  handled  at  those 
sittings,  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  disused,  and 
yet  retain  their  countenance  without  murmur  or 
disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  wound  up, 
seemeth  to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise; 
for  it  is  this,  that  a  means  may  be  found  to  rein- 
force his  majesty's  army  there  by  500  or  1000 
men;  and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of 
charge.  And  the  means  Should  be,  that  there 
should  be  a  commandment  of  a  local  lemoring, 
^nd  transferring  some  companies  from  one  pro- 


vince to  another;  whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that 
many  that  are  planted  in  house  apd  lands,  will 
rather  lose  their  entertainment  than  remove;  and 
thereby  new  men  may  have  their  pay,  and  yet 
the  old  be  mingled  in  the  country  for  the  strength 
thereof. 

In  this  proposition  two  things  may  be  feared; 
the  one,  discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off;' 
the  other,  that  the  companies  shall  be  stuffed 
with  «  Tirones,^'  instead  of  «« Veterani.''  I  wish 
therefore  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated  ere 
it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed  that 
which  duty  binds  me  to  do,  I  commend  you  to 
God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  dei^oted  and  bounden  servant, 

Fju  Bacok. 

Gkvhambarj,  July  5,  lOlO.* 

•  Btepbeiif'f  Second  CoUsctioa,  p.  ft. 
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A  REPORT 

MADK 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  COMMONS, 

•F  A  nntU  DBJTBOD  BT  THS  KA.BL  OF  SAUMUHT  ;  AND  AROTHVR  •rBSCR  OBLITSKIO  BT  1«l  EAML  OP 
VOBTHAUTOlt,  AT  A  COltrBKSlVCB  CONCBBiniltt 

THE  PETITIOR  OF  TBI  MCRCRARTS  UPON  THE  BPAKIBH  OSIETAITCU. 

FAKLXAKKirr  5  JAOOBI. 


Am  it  please  yoa,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  find 
■ftelf  any  ways  bound  to  report  that  which 
fmmd  at  the  last  conference  touching  the  Spanish 
grierances,  having  been  neither  employed  to 
ipMkf  nor  appointed  to  report  in  that  cause.  But 
Ibaeiiiae  it  is  put  upon  me  by  a  silent  expectation, 
gftmiided  upon  nothing,  that  I  know,  more  than 
I  was  obsenred  diligently  to  take  notes ;  I 
ooDtent,  if  that  provision  which  I  made  for 
I  own  remembrance  may  serve  this  House  for 
•  loport,  not  to  deny  you  that  sheaf  that  I  have  in 
iMSte  bound  up.  It  is  true,  that  one  of  his  ma* 
J«rty*8  principal  counsellors  in  causes  of  estate 
dli  use  a  speech  that  contained  a  world  of  mat- 
lar;  but  how  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  globe  of 
thftt  world,  therein  I  fear  mine  own  strength. 

His  lordship  took  the  occasion  of  this,  which 
I  thall  now  report,  upon  the  answer  which  was 
by  QS  made  to  the  amendments  propounded  upon 
tk«  bill  of  hostile  laws ;  4uitting  that  business 
witb  these  few  words ;  that  he  would  discharge 
09r  expectation  of  reply,  because  their  lordships 
had  no  warrant  to  dispute.  Then  continuing  his 
•peech,  he  fell  into  this  other  cause,  and  said ; 
that  being  now  to  make  answer  to  a  proposition 
of  outs,  as  we  had  done  to  one  of  theirs,  he  wished 
it  oould  be  passed  over  with  like  brevity.  But  he 
did  foresee  bis  way,  that  it  would  prove  not  only 
long,  but  likewise  hard  to  find,  and  hard  to  keep : 
tills  cause  being  so  to  be  earned,  as  above  all  no 
wvong  be  done  to  the  king's  sovereignty  and 
tathority :  and,  in  the  second  place,  no  misunder- 
■landing  do  ensue  between  the  two  Houses.  And 
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therefore  that  he  hoped  his  words  should  receive 
a  benign  interpretation ;  knowing  well  that  pnr^ 
suit  and  drift  of  speech,  and  multitude  of  matter, 
might  breed  words  to  pass  from  him  beyond  the 
compass  of  his  intention ;  and  therefore  he  placed 
mors  assurance  and  caution  in  the  innocency  of 
his  own  meaning,  and  in  the  experience  of  our 
favours,  Aan  in  any  his  wariness  or  watchfulness 
over  his  own  spepch. 

This  respective  preface  used,  his  lordship  de- 
scended to  the  matter  itself,  which  he  divided  into 
three  considerations :  for  he  said  he  would  con- 
sider of  the  petition. 

First,  As  it  proceeded  from  the  merchants. 

Secondly,  As  from  them  it  was  offered  to  the 
Lower  House. 

And,  thirdly.  As  from  the  Lower  House  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Higher  House. 

In  the  first  of  these  considerations  there  fell 
out  naturally  a  subdivision  into  the  persons  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  matter  and  parts  of  the  peti- 
tion. In  the  persons  of  the  merchants  his  lord- 
ship made,  as  I  have  collected  them  in  number, 
eight  observations,  whereof  the  three  first  respect* 
ed  the  general  condition  of  merchants ;  and  the 
five  following  were  applied  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  merchants  now  complaining. 

His  lordship's  first  general  observation  was, 
that  merchants  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  sought 
their  fortunes,  as  the  verse  saith,  ^  per  saxa,  per 
ignes  ;*'  and,  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  place,  ^ex- 
tremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos;"  subjecting 
I  themselves  to  weather  and  tempest ;  to  absenc« 
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and,  aa  it  were,  exile,  out  of  tiieir  native  coan* 
triea ;  to  arrest  in  entrances  of  war ;  to  foreigrn 
injustice  and  rigour  in  times  of  peace ;  and  many 
other  sufferances  and  adventures.  But  that 
there  were  others  that  took  a  more  safe,  but  a  less 
generous  course  in  raising  their  fortunes.  He 
taxed  none,  but  did  attribute  much  more  respect 
to  the  former. 

The  second  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was,  that  the  complaints  of  merchants 
were  usually  subject  to  much  error,  in  regard  that 
they  spake,  for  the  most  part,  but  upon  informa- 
tion; and  that  carried  through  many  hands;  and 
of  matters  done  in  remote  parts;  so  as  a  false  or 
factious  factor  might  oftentimes  make  great  trage- 
dies upon  no  great  ground.  Whereof,  towards  the 
end  of  his  speech  he  brought  an  instance  of  one 
trading  into  the  Levant,  that  complained  of  an 
arrest  of  his  ship,  and  possessed  the  council  table 
with  the  same  complaint  in  a  vehement  and  bitter 
fashion ;  desiring  and  pressing  some  present  and 
expostulatory  letters  touching  the  same.  Where- 
upon some  counsellors,  well  acquainted  with  the 
like  heats,  and  forwardness  in  complaints,  happen- 
ed to  say  to  him  out  of  conjecture,  and  not  out  of 
any  intelligence,  <*  What  will  you  say  if  your  ship, 
which  you  complain  to  be  under  arrest,  be  now 
under  sail  in  way  homewards  V*  Which  fell  out 
accordingly:  the  same  person  confessing,  six 
days  after,  to  the  lords,  that  she  was  indeed  in 
her  way  homewards. 

The  third  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was  this,  in  effect ;  that  although  he 
granted  that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  mer- 
chant was  not  without  a  sympathy  with  the  gene- 
ral stock  and  state  of  a  nation,  especially  an  is- 
land ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  thing  too  familiar 
with  the  merchant,  to  make  the  case  of  his  parti- 
cular prpfit,  the  public  case  of  the  kingdom. 

There  follow  the  particular  observations,  which 
have  a  reference  and  application  to  the  merchants 
that  trade  to  Spain  and  the  Levant ;  wherein  his 
lordship  did  first  honourably  and  tenderly  ac- 
knowledge that  their  grievances  were  great,  that 
they  did  multiply,  and  that  they  do  deserve  com- 
passion and  help :  but  yet,  nevertheless,  that  he 
must  use  that  loving  plainness  to  them  as  to  tell 
them  that  in  many  things  they  were  authors  of 
their  own  miseries.  For  since  the  dissolving  of 
the  company,  which  was  termed  the  monopoly, 
and  was  set  free  by  the  special  instance  of  this 
House,  there  hath  followed  such  a  confusion  and 
relaxation  in  order  and  government  amongst 
them,  as  they  do  not  only  incur  many  inconve- 
niences, and  commit  many  errors,  but  in  the  pur- 
suits of  their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  do  it 
so  impoliticly,  and  af^r  such  a  fashion  as,  except 
lieger  ambassadors,  which  are  the  eyes  of  kings 
in  foreign  parts,  should  leave  their  sentinel,  and 
become  merchants'  factors,  and  solicitors,  their 
causes  can  hardly  prosper.    And,  which  is  more, 


such  is  now  the  confusion  in  the  trade,  as  shop- 
keepers and  handicraftsmen  become  roerchanti 
there ;  who  being  bound  to  no  orders,  seek  baao 
means  by  gifts  and  bribery,  to  procure  fiivours  at 
the  hands  of  officers  there.  So  as  the  honieat 
merchant,  that  trades  like  a  substantial  merchant, 
and  lovea  not  to  take  servile  courses  to  buy  the 
right  due  to  him  by  the  amity  of  the  princes,  can 
have  no  justice  without  treading  in  their  steps. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  did  observe  some  ivi- 
probability  that  the  wrongs  should  be  so  g^eal, 
considering  trading  into  those  parts  was  never 
greater ;  whereas,  if  the  wrongs  and  griefb  were 
so  intolerable  and  continual,  as  they  propound 
them  and  voiced  them,  it  would  work  rather  a 
general  discouragement  and  coldness  of  trade  in 
fact,  than  an  earnest  and  hot  complaint  in  woidt* 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  it  it-  a 
course,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  a  good  intent, 
yet,  of  no  small  presumption,  for  merchanta  upon 
their  particular  grievances  to  urge  things  tending 
to  a  direct  war,  considering  that  nothing  is  moia 
usual  in  treaties,  than  that  such  particular  dtp 
mages  and  molestations  of  subjects  are  left  tp  a 
form  of  justice  to  be  righted  :  and  that  the  men 
high  articles  do  retain  nevertheless  their  vigour 
inviolably;  and  that  the  great  bargain  of  the 
kingdom  for  war  and  peace  may  in  nowi9e  4o- 
pend  upon  such  petty  forfeitures,  no  more  than  la 
common  assurance  between  man  and  man  it  wvto 
fit  that,  upon  every  breach  of  covenants,  than 
should  be  limited  a  re-entry. 

Fourthly,  His  lordship  did  obaerve,  in  tils 
manner  of  preferring  their  petition,  they  had  in- 
verted due  order,  addressing  themselves  to  tks 
foot,  and  not  to  the  head.  For,  considering  that 
they  prayed  no  new  law  for  their  relief,  and  that 
it  concerned  matter  of  inducement  to  war  or  peass, 
they  ought  to  have  begun  with  his  majesty :  laito 
whose  royal  judgment,  power,  and  office,  did 
properly  belong  the  discerning  of  that  which  wis 
desired,  the  putting  in  act  of  that  which  might 
be  granted,  and  the  thanks  for  that  which  migirt 
be  obtained. 

Fifthly,  His  lordship  did  observe  that  as  they 
had  not  preferred  their  petition  as  it  should  be,  so 
they  had  not  pursued  their  own  direction  as  it  was. 
For  having  directed  their  petition  to  the  king,tlie 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Comraons 
in  parliament  assembled,  it  imported,  as  if  thoy 
had  offered  the  like  petition  to  the  lords ;  which 
they  never  did :  contrary  not  only  to  their  own 
direction,  but  likewise  to  our  conceit,  who  pis- 
supposed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  speeeh  that 
passed  from  us  at  a  former  conference,  that  they 
had  offered  several  petitions  of  like  tenor  to  boOi 
Houses.  So  have  you  now  those  eight  observa- 
tions, part  general,  part  special,  which  his  lord- 
ship made  touching  the  persons  of  those  whicli 
exhibited  the  petition,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  same. 
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For  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself,  his  lord- 
ship made  this  diyisioii,  that  it  consisteth  of  three 
puis* 

First,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  fact. 

Secondly,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  law, 
ss  they  may  be  truly  termed,  that  is,  of  the  ine- 
^ytlity  of  laws  which  do  regulate  the  trade. 

And,  thirdly,  The  remedy  desired  by  letters  of 


Tbs  wrongs  in  fact  receiye  a  local  distribution 
of  three.  In  the  trade  to  Spain,  in  the  trade  to 
die  West  Indies,  and  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant. 

Concerning  the  trade  to  Spain;  although  his 
lordship  did  use  much  signification  of  compassion 
of  the  injuries  which  the  merchants  receiyed  $  and 
sttributfid  so  much  to  their  profession  and  estate, 
ss  from  such  a  mouth  in  such  a  presence  they 
ought  to  receiye  for  a  great  deal  of  honour  and 
eonafort,  which  kind  of  demonstration  he  did 
iatSfflace  throughout  his  whole  speech,  as  pro- 
essding  «*ez  abundantia  cordis,''  yet^  neyerthe- 
IssSv  he  did  remember  four  excusations,  or  rather 
sztenuations  of  those  wrongs. 

T|>e  first  was,  that  the  injustices  complained  of 
wore  not  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  were 
dslsys  and  hard  proceedings,  and  not  inique  sen- 
tsoees,  or  definitiye  condemnations :  wherein  I 
eslled  to  mind  what  I  heard  a  great  bishop  say, 
thai  courts  of  justice,  though  tltey  did  not  turn 
Justice  into  wormwood  by  corruption,  yet  they 
tafned  it  into  vinegar  by  delays,  which  soured  it. 
Such  a  difference  did  his  lordship  make,  which, 
BO  question,  is  a  difference  "secundum  majus  et 


Secondly,  His  lordship  ascribed  these  delays, 
BOC  so  much  to  malice  or  alienation  of  mind  to- 
wards 08,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  nation, 
which  is  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory :  for  all 
IHOQd  men  are  full  of  delays,  and  must  be  waited 
on;  and  especially  to  the  multitudes  and  diversi- 
tisa  of  tribunals  and  places  of  justice,  and  the 
Bomber  of  the  king's  councils,  full  of  referrings, 
which  ever  prove  of  necessity  to  be  deferrings ; 
boaidea  the  great  distance  of  territories :  all  which 
haTO  made  the  delays  of  Spain  to  come  into  a  by- 
woid  through  the  world.  Wherein  I  think  his 
lordship  might  allude  to  the  proverb  of  Italy, 
M  Mi  venga  la  morte  di  Spagna,"  Let  my  death 
eome  from  Spain,  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  long  a 
eoaaing. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  use  an  extenuaUon 
of  these  wrongs,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man, 
*«  nemo  subito  fingitur."  For  that  we  must  make 
an  account,  that  tliough  the  fire  of  enmity  be  out 
between  Spain  and  us,  yet  it  vapoureth  :  the 
vtter  extincting  whereof  must  be  the  work  of 
time. 

But,  lastly,  his  lordship  did  fall  upon  that  ex- 
toouation,  which  of  all  the  rest  was  most  forcible; 
which  was,  that  many  of  these  wrongs  were  not 
sattained  without  some  aspersion  of  the  mer- 


chants' own  fault  in  ministering  the  occasion, 
which  grew  chiefly  in  this  manner. 

There  is  contained  an  article  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Spain  and  us,  that  we  shall  not  transport 
any  native  commodities  of  the  Low  Countries  into 
Spain ;  nay,  more,  that  we  shall  not  transport  any 
opificia,  manufactures  of  the  same  countries :  so 
that  if  an  English  cloth  take  but  a  dye  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  may  not  be  transported  by  the  Eng- 
lish. And  the  reason  is,  because  even  those 
manufactures,  although  the  materials  come  from 
other  places,  do  yield  unto  them  a  profit  and  sus- 
tentation,  in  regard  their  people  are  set  on  work 
by  them ;  they  have  a  gain  likewise  in  the  price ; 
and  they  have  a  custom  in  the  transporting.  All 
which  the  policy  of  Spain  is  to  debar  them  of; 
being  no  less  desirous  to  suffocate  the  trade  of  the 
Low  Countries,  than  to  reduce  their  obedience. 
This  article  the  English  merchant  either  doth  not 
or  will  not  understand :  but  being  drawn  with  his 
threefold  cord  of  love,  hate,  and  gain,  they  do 
venture  to  transport  the  Low  Country  commodi- 
ties of  these  natures,  and  so  draw  upon  themselves 
these  arrests  and  troubles. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Indies,  his  lordship  did 
discover  unto  us  the  state  of  it  to  be  thus :  the 
policy  of  Spain  doth  keep  that  treasury  of  theirs 
under  such  lock  and  key,  as  both  confederates, 
yea,  and  subjects,  are  excluded  of  trade  into  those 
countries;  insomuch  as  the  French  king,  who 
hath  reason  to  stand  upon  equal  terms  with  Spain, 
yet,  nevertheless,  is  by  express  capitulation  debar- 
red. The -subjects  of  Portugal,  whom  the  state 
of  Spain  hath  studied  by  all  means  to  content,  are 
likewise  debarred :  such  a  vigilant  dragon  is  there 
that  keepeth  this  golden  fleece ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
such  was  his  majesty's  magnanimity  in  the 
debate  and  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty,  as  ho 
would  never  condescend  to  any  article,  importing 
the  exclusion  of  his  subjects  from  that  trade :  as 
a  prince  that  would  not  acknowledge  that  any 
such  right  could  grow  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by 
the  donative  of  the  pope,  whose  authority  he  dis- 
claimeth ;  or  by  the  title  of  a  dispersed  and 
punctual  occupation  of  certain  territories  in  the 
name  of  the  rest;  but  stood  firm  to  reserve  that 
point  in  full  question  to  farther  times  and  occa- 
sions ;  so  as  it  is  \e(i  by  the  treaty  in  suspense, 
neither  debarred  nor  permitted:  the  tenderness 
and  point  of  honour  whereof  was  such,  as  they 
that  went  thither  must  run  their  own  peril.  Nay, 
farther,  his  lordship  affirmed,  that  if  yet  at  this 
time  his  majesty  would  descend  to  a  course  of 
entreaty  for  the  release  of  the  arrests  in  those 
parts,  and  so  confess  an  exclusion,  and  quit  the 
point  of  honour,  his  majesty  might  have  them 
forthwith  released.  And  yet  his  lordship  added, 
that  the  offences  and  scandals  of  some  had  made 
this  point  worse  than  it  was,  in  regard  that  this 
very  last  voyage  to  Virginia,  intended  for  trade 
and  plantation,  where  the  Spaniard  hath  no  peo- 
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fie  nor  possesdMi,  is  already  become  iniamea  for 
piracy.  Witness  Bingley,  who  irst  insinuating 
jiis  purpose  to  be  an  actor  in  that  worthy  action 
^f  enlarging  trade  and  plantation,  is  become  a 
fiirate,  and  hath  been  so  pursued,  as  his  ship  is 
taken  in  Ireland,  though  his  person  is  not  yet  in 
liold. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Lerant,  his  lordship 
openod  unto  us  that  the  complunt  consisted  in 
effect  but  of  two  particulars :  the  one  touching 
<he  arrest  of  a  ship  called  tiie  Trial,  in  Sicily ;  the 
other  of  a  ship  called  the  Vineyard,  in  Sardinia. 
The  first  of  which  arrests  was  upon  pretence  of 
{>iracy  $  the  second,  upon  pretence  of  carrying 
ordnance  and  powder  to  the  Turk.  That  process 
concerning  the  Trial  had  been  at  the  merchants' 
Instance  drawn  to  a  review  in  Spain,  which  is  a 
layouir  of  exceeding  rare  precedent,  being  directly 
against  the  liberties  and  priyileges  of  Sicily. 
That  of  the  Vineyard,  notwithstanding  it  be  of 
that  nature,  as,  if  it  should  be  true,  tendeth  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  our  nation,  whereof  hold  hath 
been  already  taken  by  the  French  ambassador 
residing  at  Constantinople,  who  entered  into  a 
scandalous  expostulation  with  his  majesty's  am- 
bassador thertf,  upon  that  and  the  like  transporta- 
tions of  munition  to  the  Turk,  yet  neyertheless 
there  is  an  answer  given,  by  letters  from  the 
king's  ambassador  lieger  in  Spain,  that  there 
•hall  be  some  course  taken  to  give  reasonable 
contentment  in  that  cause,  as  iar  as  may  be :  in 
both  which  ships,  to  speak  truly,  the  greatest 
mass  of  loss  may  be  included ;  for  the  rest  are 
mean,  in  respect  of  the  value  of  those  two  vessels. 
And  thus  much  his  lordship's  speech  compre- 
liended  concerning  the  wrongs  in  fact. 

Concerning  the  wrongs  in  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rigroor  of  the  Spanish  laws  extended  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects  that  traffic  thither,  his  lordship 
gave  this  answer.  That  they  were  no  new  sta- 
tutes or  edicts  devised  for  our  people,  or  our  times ; 
but  were  the  ancient  laws  of  that  kingdom :  "  Suus 
cuique  mos."  And,  therefore,  as  travellers  must 
endure  the  extremities  of  the  climate,  and  temper 
of  the  air  where  they  travel ;  so  merchants  must 
bear  with  the  extremities  of  the  laws,  and  temper 
of  the  estate  where  they  trade.  Whereunto  his 
lordship  added,  That  our  own  laws  here  in  Eng- 
land were  not  exempted  from  the  like  complaints 
in  foreign  parts;  especially  in  point  of  marine 
causes  and  depredations,  and  that  same  swift 
alteration  of  property,  which  is  claimed  by  the  ad- 
miralty in  case  of  goods  taken  in  pirates'  hands. 
But  yet  that  we  were  to  understand  thus  much 
of  the  King  of  Spain's  care  and  regard  of  our  na- 
tion ;  that  he  had  written  his  letters  to  all  corre- 
gidors,  officers  of  ports,  and  other  his  ministers, 
declaring  his  will  and  pleasure  to  have  his  majesty's 
subjects  used  with  all  freedom  and  favour ;  and 
with  this  addition,  that  they  should  have  more 
favour,  when  it  might  be  showed,  than  any  other. 


Which  words,  howsoever  the  effects  prove,  mn 
not  suddenly  to  be  requited  with  peremptory  vo- 
solutions,  till  time  declare  the  direct  issue. 

For  the  third  part  ofthe  matter  of  the  petition, 
which  was  the  remedy  sought  by  letters  of  mart, 
his  lordship  seemed  desirous  to  make  us  capablo 
of  the  inconvenience  of  that  which  was  desired, 
by  setting  before  us  two  notable  exceptions  there- 
unto :  the  one,  that  the  remedy  was  utterly  in- 
competent  and  vain ;  the  other,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  to  our  merchants,  and«  in 
consequence,  to  the  whole  state. 

For  the  weakness  ofthe  remedy,  his  lordsliip 
wished  us  to  enter  into  consideration  what  tke 
remedy  was,  which  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Fiftti, 
which  was  now  sought  to  be  put  ih  executum, 
gave  in  this  case :  which  was  thus ;  Tliat  te 
party  grieved  should  first  complain  to  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  from  him  should  lake 
letters  unto  the  party  that  had  committed  the  spoQ, 
for  restitution ;  and  in  default  of  restitution  to  be 
made  upon  such  letters  served,  then  to  obtain  of 
the  chancellor  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal :  whleli 
circuit  of  remedy  promised  nothing  but  cn^ess 
and  fhiitless  delay,  in  regard  that  the  first  degiee 
prescribed  was  never  likely  to  be  effected:  ft 
being  so  wild  a  chase,  as  to  serve  process  upon  tfie 
wrongdoer  in  foreign  parts.  Wherefore  his  lord* 
ship  said,  that  it  must  be  the  remedy  of  stale, 
and  not  the  remedy  of  statute,  that  must  do  good 
in  this  case;  which  useth  to  proceed  by  otrll^ 
ficates,  attestations,  and  other  means  of  infomnp 
tion;  not  depending  upon  a  privy  seal  to  be 
served  upon  the  party,  whom  haply  they  mwl 
seek  out  in  the  West  Indies. 

For  the  danger  of  the  remedy,  his  loidslifp 
directed  our  considerations  to  take  notice  of  the 
proportions  of  the  merchants'  goods  in  rilher 
kingdom:  as  that  the  stock  of  goods  of  tfie 
Spaniard,  which  is  within  his  majesty's  power 
and  distress,  is  a  trifle ;  whereas  the  stock  ef 
English  goods  in  Spain  is  a  mass  of  mighty 
value.  So  as  if  this  course  of  letters  of  mfeit 
should  be  taken  to  satisfy  a  few  hot  pursuilon 
here,  all  the  goods  of  the  English  subjects  in 
Spain  shall  be  exposed  to  seizure  and  arrest :  and 
we  have  little  or  nothing  in  our  hands  on  this 
side  to  mend  ourselves  upon.  And  thus  much, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  which  I  have  collected  outef 
that  excellent  speech,  concerning  the  first  main 
part,  which  was  the  consideration  of  the  petition 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  merchant. 

There  followeth  now  the  second  part,  consider- 
ing the  petition  as  it  was  offered  in  this  House. 
Wherein  his  lordship,  after  an  affectionate  com- 
memoration of  the  gravity,  capacity,  and  duty, 
which  he  generally  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  House,  desired  us  nevertheless  to  consider  with 
him,  how  it  was  possihle  that  the  entertaining 
petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  and  of  tills 
nature,  could  avoid  these  three  inconveniencies ; 
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the  firslf  of  injustice ;  the  aecondy  of  derogation 
firoffl  hie  majesty^  supreme  and  absolute  power 
of  concluding  war  or  peace;  and  the  third,  of 
MOM  prejudice  in  reason  of  estate. 

For  injustice,  it  is  plain,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  hear  but  the  one  part :  whereas  the  rule, 
« Audi  alteram  partem,'*  is  not  of  the  formality, 
hal  of  the  essence  of  justice :  which  is  therefore 
figored  with  both  eyes  shut,  and  both  ears  open ; 
beoaase  she  should  hear  both  sides,  and  respect 
■either.  So  that  if  we  should  hap  to  give  a  right 
jodgment,  it  might  be««  justum,"  but  not «« juste,*' 
without  hearing  both  parties. 

For  the  point  of  derogation,  his  lordship  said, 
1m  knew  well  we  were  no  less  ready  to  acknow- 
ladge  than  himself,  that  the  crown  of  England 
was  ever  inTested,  amongst  other  prerogatives 
Dot  disputable,  of  an  absolute  determination  and 
power  of  concluding  and  making  war  and  peace : 
which  that  it  was  no  new  dotation,  but  of  an 
laeient  foundation  in  the  crown,  he  would  recite 
mto  us  a  number  of  precedents  in  the  reigns 
of  teTeTal  kings,  and  chiefly  of  those  kings  which 
eoMM  nearest  his  majesty's  own  worthiness; 
wherein  he  said,  that  he  would  not  put  his  credit 
upon  ciphers  and  dates;  because  it  was  easy  to 
abtake  the  year  of  a  reign,  or  number  of  a  roll, 
but  he  would  avouch  them  in  substance  to  be 
perfect  and  true  as  they  are  taken  out  of  tlie 
iBOorde.  By  which  precedents  it  will  appear, 
tkil  petitions  made  in  parliament  to  kings  of  this 
lealm,  his  majesty's  progenitors,  intermeddling 
with  matter  of  war  or  peace,  or  inducement  there- 
VBto,  leeeive  small  allowance  or  success,  but 
were  always  put  uflf  with  dilatory  answers ;  some- 
Ciaiea  referring  the  matter  to  their  council,  some- 
times to  their  letters,  sometimes  to  their  farther 
pleasure  and  advice,  and  such  other  forms;  ex- 
pnesing  plainly,  that  the  kings  meant  to  reserve 
nwtter  of  that  nature  entirely  to  their  own  power 
eed  pleasure. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  I.,  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  Commons,  against  the 
Mbjeets  of  tlie  Earl  of  Flanders,  with  petition  of 
ledrees.  The  king's  answer  was,  «*Rex  nihil 
alhid  potest,  quam  eodem  mode  petere ;"  that  is. 
That  the  king  could  do  no  more  but  make  request 
to  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  as  request  had  been  made 
to  him ;  and  yet  nobody  will  imagine  but  King 
Edward  the  First  was  potent  enough  to  have  had 
his  rrason  of  a  count  of  Flanders  by  a  war;  and 
yet  his  answer  was,  ••Nihil  aliud  potest;"  as 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  entering 
leto  a  war  was  a  matter  transcendent,  that  must 
not  depend  upon  such  controversies. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  the 
Commons  petitioned,  that  the  king  would  enter 
into  certain  covenants  and  capitulations  with  the 
Duke  of  Brabont ;  in  which  petition  there  was 
also  inserted  somewhat  touching  a  money  matter. 
IIm  king's  answer  was,  Tliat  for  that  which  eon- 


cemed  the  moneya,  they  might  handle  it  and  e»> 
amine  it ;  but  touching  the  peace,  he  would  do  as 
to  himself  seemed  good. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III., 
the  Commons  petitioned,  that  they  might  have 
the  trial  and  proceeding  with  certain  merchants 
strangers  as  enemies  to  the  state.  The  king's 
answer  was.  It  should  remain  as  it  did  till  the 
king  had  taken  farther  order. 

In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  King  Edward  HI.,  the 
Commons  complained  that  their  trade  with  the 
Easterlings  was  not  upon  equal  terms,  which  is 
one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the  present 
petition,  and  prayed  an  alteration  and  reducement. 
The  king's  answer  was.  It  shall  be  so  as  occasion 
shall  require. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  same  king,  the  Com*- 
mens  petitioned  to  the  king  for  remedy  against 
the  subjects  of  Spain,  as  they  now  do.  The 
king's  answer  was.  That  he  would  write  hie 
letter  for  remedy.  Here  is  letters  of  request,  no 
letters  of  mart :  ^  Nihil  potest  nisi  eodem  mode 


In  the  same  year,  the  merchants  of  York  peti- 
tioned in  parliament  against  tlie  Hollanders,  and 
desired  their  ships  might  be  stayed  both  in  Eng^ 
land  and  at  Calais.  The  king's  answer  was. 
Let  it  be  declared  unto  the  king's  council,  and 
they  shall  have  such  remedy  as  is  according  to 
reason. 

In  the  second  year  of  King  Richard  II.,  the 
merchants  of  the  sea-coast  did  complain  of  divere 
spoils  upon  their  ships  and  goods  by  the  Sp»> 
niard.  The  king's  answer  was.  That  with  the 
advice  of  his  council  he  would  procure  remedy. 

His  lordship  cited  two  other  precedents;  the 
one,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  IV.,  of  a 
petition  against  the  merchants  of  Genoa;  the 
other,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Henry  VI.,  of 
a  petition  against  the  merchants  of  the  still-yardi 
which  I  omit,  because  they  contain  no  variety  of 
answer. 

His  lordship  farther  cited  two  precedents  con- 
cerning other  points  of  prerogative,  which  are 
likewise  flowers  of  the  crown ;  the  one,  touching^ 
the  king's  supremacy  ecclesiastical,  the  other^ 
touching  the  order  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
formerof  them  was  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II., 
at  what  time  the  Commons  complained  against 
certain  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  pope : 
and  the  king's  ansvtrer  was,  «»The  king  hath  given 
order  to  his  council  to  treat  with  the  bishops 
thereof."  The  other  was  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  King  Edward  I.,  at  which  time  complaint  was 
made  against  nneven  weights:  and  the  king's 
answer  was,  **  Vocentur  partes  ad  placita  regis,  et 
fiat  justitia  ;'*  whereby  it  appeared,  that  the  kings 
of  this  realm  still  used  to  refer  causes  petitioned 
in  pariiament  to  the  proper  places  of  cognisance 
and  decision.  But  for  the  matter  of  war  and* 
peace,  as  appears  in  all  the  former  prccedients 
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the  kingt  erer  kept  it  in  •(scrinio  pectoris,'* 
in  the  shrines  of  their  own  hreast,  assisted  and 
adrised  by  their  council  of  estate. 

Inasmuch  as  his  lordship  did  oonelude  his 
enumeration  of  precedents  with  a  notable  prece- 
dent in  the  seventeenth  year  of  King  Richard  II., 
«  prince  of  no  such  glory  nor  strength ;  and  yet 
when  he  made  oflfer  to  the  Commons  in  parliament 
that  they  should  take  into  their  considerations 
matter  of  war  and  peace  then  in  hand;  the 
Commons,  in  modesty,  excused  themselres,  and 
•nswered,  <*  The  Commons  will  not  presume  to 
treat  of  so  high  a  charge.*'  Out  of  all  which  pre- 
cedents his  lordship  made  this  inference,  that  as 
.«*dies  diemdocet,"  so  by  these  examples  wise 
men  will  be  admonished  to  forbear  those  petitions 
to  princes,  which  are  not  likely  to  hare  either  a 
welcome  hearing,  or  an  effectual  anpwer. 

And  for  prejudice  that  might  come  of  handling 
and  debating  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  parlia- 
ment, he  doubted  not,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
House  did  conceive  upon  what  secret  considera- 
tions and  motives  that  point  did  depend.  For  that 
there  is  no  king  which  will  providently  and  ma- 
turely enter  into  a  war,  but  will  firat  balance  his 
own  forces;  seek  to  anticipate  confederacies  and 
alliances,  revoke  his  merchants,  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  the  firet  breach,  and  many  other  points, 
which,  if  tiiey  once  do  but  take  wind,  will  prove 
vain  and  frustrate.  And,  therefore,  that  this 
matter,  which  is  *<  arcanum  imperii,"  one  of  the 
highest  mysteries  of  estate,  must  be  suffered  to  be 
kept  within  the  veil :  his  lordship  adding,  that 
he  knew  not  well  whether,  in  that  which  he  had 
already  said  out  of  an  extreme  desire  to  give  us 
satisfaction,  he  had  not  communicated  more  parti- 
culare  than  perhaps  was  requisite.  Nevertheless, 
he  confessed,  that  sometimes  p^liaments  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  matter  of  war  and 
peace  in  a  generality :  but  it  was  upon  one  of 
these  two  motives ;  when  the  king  and  council 
conceived  that  either  it  was  material  to  have  some 
declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  else  when  the  king  needed  to  demand 
moneys  and  aids  for  the  charge  of  the  wara; 
wherein  if  things  did  sort  to  war,  we  were  sure 
enough  to  hear  of  it:  his  lordship  hoping  that  his 
majesty  would  find  in  us  no  less  readiness  to  sup- 
port it  than  to  perauade  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  part  wherein 
his  lordship  considered  the  petition,  as  it  was  re- 
commended from  us  to  the  Upper  House;  his 
lordship  delivered  thus  much  from  their  lord- 
ships; that  they  would  make  «  good  construction 
of  our  deblres,  as  those  which  they  conceived  did 
rather  spring  out  of  a  feeling  of  the  king's 
strength,  and  out  of  a  feeling  of  the  subjects' 
wrongs ;  nay,  more,  out  of  a  wisdom  and  depth  to 
declare  our  forwardness,  if  need  were,  to  assist 
his  majesty *s  future  resolutions,  which  declaration 
might  be  of  good  use  for  his  majesty's  service. 


when  it  should  be  blown  abroad ;  rather,  I  say, 
than  that  we  did  in  any  sort  determine  by  this 
their  overture,  to  do  that  wrong  to  his  highness'^ 
supreme  power,  which  haply  might  be  inferred  by 
those  that  were  rather  apt  to  make  evil  than  good 
illations  of  our  proceedings.  And  yet,  that  their 
lordships,  for  the  reasons  before  made,  most 
plainly  tell  us,  that  tliey  neither  could  nor  would 
concur  with  us,  nor  approve  the  course;  and 
therefore  eonoluded,  that  it  would  not  be  amiae 
for  us,  for  our  better  contentment,  to  behold  the 
conditions  of  the  last  peace  widi  Spain,  which 
were  of  a  strange  nature  to  him  that  duly  obsenrw 
them ;  no  fbroes  recalled  out  of  the  Low  Coan- 
tries ;  no  nev  forces*  as  to  voluntaries,  restrained 
to  go  thither;  so  as  the  king  may  be  in  peaee^ 
and  never  a  subject  in  England  but  may  be  in 
war :  and  then  to  think  thus  with  ourselves,  that 
that  king,  which  would  give  no  ground  in  making* 
his  peace,  will  not  lose  any  ground,  upon  jort 
provocation,  to  enter  into  an  honourable  war.  And 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  should  know  tiius  muoh* 
that  there  could  not  be  more  forcible  negotiatUNi 
on  the  king*s  part,  but  blows,  to  procure  remedy 
of  those  wrongs ;  nor  more  fair  promises  on  the 
King  of  Spain's  part,  to  give  contentment  eon* 
ceming  the  same;  and,  therefore,  that  the  event 
must  be  expected. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  passed  over  tte 
speech  of  this  worthy  lord,  whose  speechee,  u  I 
have  often  said,  in  regard  of  his  place  and  Jndff* 
ment,  are  extraordinary  lights  to  this  House ;  and 
have  both  the  properties  of  light,  that  is,  eondne^ 
ing,  and  comforting.  And  although,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  man  would  have  thought  nothing  had  been  left 
to  be  said,  yet  I  shall  now  give  you  account  of 
another  speech,  full  of  excellent  matter  and  orna- 
ments, and  without  iteration:  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  report  more  compendiously,  because 
I  will  not  offer  the  speech  that  wrong,  as  to  report 
it  at  large,  when  your  minds  perease  and  atten* 
tiona  are  already  wearied. 

The  other  earl,  who  usually  doth  bear  a  princi- 
pal part  upon  all  important  occasions,  used  a 
speech,  first  of  preface,  then  of  argument.  In  hif 
preface  he  did  deliver,  that  he  was  pereuaded  that 
both  Houses  did  differ  rather  in  credulity  and  be- 
lief, than  in  intention  and  desire :  for  it  might  be 
their  lordships  did  not  believe  the  information  to 
far,  but  yet  desired  the  reformation  as  much. 

His  lordship  said  farther,  that  the  merchant 
was  a  state  and  degree  of  persons,  not  only  to  be 
respected,  but  to  be  prayed  for,  and  graced  them 
with  the  best  additions ;  that  they  were  the  con- 
voys  of  our  supplies,  the  vents  of  our  abundance, 
Neptune's  almsmen,  and  fortune's  adventurenu 
His  lordship  proceeded  and  said,  this  question, 
was  new  to  us,  but  ancient  to  them ;  assuring  ua, 
that  the  king  did  not  bear  in  vain  the  device  of 
the  thistle,  with  the  word,  **  Nemo  me  lacesait 
impune  ;'*  and  that  as  the  multiplying  of  his  kin|r- 
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dome  makedi  him  feel  his  own  power;  to  the 
multiplying  of  oar  lores  and  affections  made  him 
to  ftel  our  priefs. 

For  the  argoments  or  reasons,  they  were  five  in 
nmiber,  which  his  lordship  lised  for  satisfying  us 
why  their  lordships  might  not  concur  with  us  in 
tUs  petition.  The  first  was  the  composition  of  our 
HoQte*  which  he  took  in  the  first  foundation 
tiMeof  to  be  merely  democratical,  consisting  of 
Wghts  of  shires  and  burgesses  of  towns,  and  in- 
tMdad  to  be  of  those  that  have  their  residence, 
Toeation,  and  employment  in  the  places  for  which 
tfwy  serre :  and  therefore  to  have  a  private  and 
IoqbI  wisdom,  according  to  that  compass,  and  so 
Bol  fit  to  examine  or  determine  secrets  of  estate, 
which  depend  upon  such  Tariety  of  circum- 
•tmifts ;  and  therefore  added  to  the  precedent 
imierly  Touched,  of  the  seventeenth  of  King 
Bleimrd  n.,  when  the  Commons  disclaimed  to  in- 
tanwddle  in  matter  of  war  and  peace ;  that  their 
flNwer  was,  that  they  would  not  presume  to  treat 
of  to  high  and  variable  a  matter.  And  although 
hii  loidship  acknowledged  that  there  be  divers 
gwtlemen,  in  the  mixture  of  our  House  that  are 
of  good  capacity  and  insight  in  matters  of  estate; 
jH  that  was  the  accident  of  the  person,  and  not 
iIm  intention  of  the  place ;  and  things  were  to  be 
lakeo  in  the  institution,  not  in  the  practice. 

His  lordship^s  second  reason  was,  that  both  by 
piikwophy  and  civil  law,  ^  ordinatio  belli  etpacis 
•it  ihaolati  imperii,^  a  principal  flower  of  the 
oowb;  which  flowers  ought  to  be  so  dear  unto 
Viy  as  we  ought,  if  need  were,  to  water  them  with 
o«r  Uood :  for  if  those  flowers  should,  by  neglect, 
or  tapoB  ftoility  and  good  affection,  wither  and 
ftDy  the  garland  would  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 


His  lordship's  third  reason  was,  that  kings  did 
so  love  to  imitate  «'  primum  mobile,"  as  that  they 
do  not  like  to  move  in  borrowed  motions ;  so  that 
in  those  things  that  they  do  most  willingly  intend, 
yet  they  endure  not  to  be  prevented  by  request : 
whereof  he  did  allege  a  notable  example  in  King 
Edward  III.,  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  peti- 
tion of  his  Commons,  that  besought  him  to  make 
the  Black  Prince  Prince  of  Wales :  but  yet,  after 
that  repulse  of  their  petition,  out  of  his  own  mere 
motion  he  created  him. 

His  lordship's  fourth  reason  was,  that  it  might 
be  some  scandal  to  step  between  the  king  and  his 
own  virtue ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  subjects 
rather  to  take  honours  from  king's  servants  and 
give  them  to  kings,  than  to  take  honours  from 
kings  and  give  them  to  their  servants :  which  he 
did  very  elegantly  set  forth  in  the  example  of 
Joab,  who,  lying  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  and  find- 
ing it  could  not  hold  out,  writ  to  David  to  come 
and  take  the  honour  of  taking  the  town. 

His  lordship's  last  reason  was,  that  it  may^nst 
some  aspersion  upon  his  majesty ;  implying,  as 
if  the  king  slept  out  the  sobs  of  his  subjects, 
until  he  was  awaked  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a 
parliament. 

But  his  lordship's  conclusion  was  very  noble, 
which  was  with  a  protestation,  that  what  civil 
threats,  contestation,  art,  and  argument  can  do, 
hath  been  used  already  to  procure  remedy  in  this 
cause ;  and  a  promise,  that  if  reason  of  state  did 
permit,  as  their  lordships  were  ready  to  spend 
their  breath  in  the  pleading  of  that  we  desire,  so 
they  would  be  ready  to  spend  their  bloods  in  the 
execution  thereof. 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  which  passed. 
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That  ye  conceive  there  will  be  little  difference 
ia  opinion,  but  that  all  will  advise  the  king  not 
to  entertain  further  a  treaty,  wherein  he  hath  been 
to  manifestly  and  so  long  deluded. 

That  the  difiiculty,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  con- 
sequences thereof;  for  to  the  breach  of  treaty, 
dotfi  necessarily  succeed  a  despair  of  recovering 
the  palatinate  by  treaty,  and  so  the  business  fall- 
•th  upon  a  war.  And  to  that  you  will  apply  your 
speech,  as  being  the  point  of  importance,  and, 
besides,  most  agreeable  to  your  profession  and 
plaee. 

To  a  war,  such  as  may  promise  success,  there 


are  three  things  required :  a  just  quarrel ;  suffi. 
cient  forces  and  provisions ;  and  a  prudent  and 
politic  choice  of  ^e  designs  and  actions  whereby 
the  war  shall  be  managed. 

For  the  quarrel,  there  cannot  be  a  more  just 
quarrel  by  the  laws  both  of  nature  and  nations, 
than  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  king's  children,  gotten  from  them  by  an 
usurping  sword,  and  an  insidious  treaty. 

But  further,  that  the  war  well  considered  is  not 
for  the  palatinate  only,  but  for  England  and 
Scotland ;  for  if  we  stay  till  the  Low  Country- 
men be  ruined,  and  the  party  of  the  Papists  within 
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the  lealni  be  grown  too  strong*  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  at  the  stake. 

Neither  doth  it  concern  the  state  only,  but  our 
church :  other  kings.  Papists,  content  thenaselves 
to  maintain  their  religion,  in  their  own  dooiinions ; 
but  the  kings  of  Spain  run  a  course  to  make  them- 
selves protectors  of  the  Popish  religion,  even 
amongst  the  subjects  of  other  kings:  sdmost  like 
the  Ottomans,  that  profiess  to  plant  the  law  of 
Mahomet  by  the  sword ;  and  so  the  Spaniards  do 
of  the  pope's  law.  And,  therefore,  if  either  the 
king's  blood,  or  our  blood,  or  Clirist's  blood  be 
dear  unto  us,  the  quarrel  is  just,  and  to  be  em* 
braced. 

For  the  point  of  sufficient  forces,  the  balancing 
of  the  forces  of  these  kingdoms  and  their  allies, 
with  Spain  and  their  allies,  you  know  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  and  weighty  consideration;  but 
yet  to  weigh  them  in  a  common  understanding, 
for  your  part,  you  are  of  opinion  that  Spain  is  no 
such  giant ;  or  if  he  be  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  like 
Goliath  and  David,  for  God  will  be  on  our  side. 

But  to  leave  these  spiritual  considerations:  you 
do  not  see  in  true  discourse  of  peace  and  war, 
that  we  ought  to  doubt  to  be  overmatched.  To 
this  opinion  you  are  led  by  two  things  which  lead 
ail  men ;  by  experience,  and  by  reason. 

For  experience ;  you  do  not  find  that  for  this 
age,  take  it  for  100  years,  there  was  ever  any  en- 
counter between  Spanish  and  English  of  import- 
ance, either  by  sea  or  land,  but  the  English  came 
off  with  the  honour;  witness  the  Lammas  day, 
the  retreat  of  Gaunt,  the  battle  of  Newport,  and 
some  others :  but  there  have  been  some  actions, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  so  memorable  as  scarce 
suffer  the  less  to  be  spoken  of.  By  sea,  that  of 
eighty-eight,  when  the  Spaniards,  putting  them- 
selves most  upon  their  stirrups,  sent  forth  that 
invincible  armada  which  should  have  swallowed 
up  England  quick ;  the  success  whereof  was,  that 
although  that  fleet  swam  like  mountains  upon  our 
seas,  yet  they  did  not  so  much  as  take  a  cock-boat 
of  ours  at  sea,  nor  fire  a  cottage  at  land,  but  came 
through  our  channel,  and  were  driven,  as  SirWalter 
Raleigh  says,  by  squibs,  fire-boats  he  means,  from 
Calais,  and  were  soundly  beaten  by  our  ships  in 
fight,  and  many  of  them  sunk,  and  finally  durst 
not  return  the  way  they  came,  but  made  a  scat- 
tered perambulation,  full  of  shipwrecks,  by  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  seas  to  get  home  again ;  just 
according  to  the  curse  of  the  Scriptures,  *«  that 
they  came  out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled  before 
us  seven  ways."  By  land,  who  can  forget  the 
two  voyages  made  upon  the  continent  itself  of 
Spain,  that  of  Lisbon,  and  that  of  Cales,  when  in 
the  former  we  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  greatest 
city  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  came  off 
without  seeing  an  enemy  to  look  us  in  the  face. 
And  though  we  failed  in  our  foundation,  for  that 
Antonio,  whom  we  thought  to  replace  in  his  king- 
dom, found  no  party  at  all,  yet  it  was  a  true  trial 


of  the  gentleness  of  Spain,  which  anffared  U8  to 
go  and  come  without  any  dispute.  And  for  the 
latter,  of  Cales,  it  ended  in  victory;  we  ravished 
a  principal  city  of  wealth  and  strength  in  the  high 
countries,  sacked  it,  fired  the  Indian  fleet  that  was 
in  the  port,  and  came  home  in  triumph ;  and  yet. 
to  this  day  were  never  put  in  suit  tot  it,  nor  de- 
manded reasons  for  our  doings.  You  ought  no^ 
to  forgot  the  battle  of  Kins^e  in  Ireland,  what 
time  the  Spanish  forces  were  joined  with  the 
Irish,  good  soldiers  as  themselves,  or  better,  mud 
exceeded  us  far  in  number,  and  yet  they  were  soon. 
defeated,  and  their  general  D'Avila  taken  pri- 
soner, and  that  war  by  that  battle  quenched  and 
ended. 

And  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  how  much  nmx 
power  in  those  days  was  inferior  to  our  preaenl 
state.  Then,  a  lady  old,  and  owner  only  of  Eng- 
land, entangled  with  the  revolt  of  Ireland,  and  hin 
confederates  of  Holland  much  weaker,  and  in  no 
conjuncture.  Now,  a  famous  king,  and  stroDgtb- 
ened  with  a  prince  of  singular  expectation,  andia 
the  prime  of  his  years,  owner  of  the  entire  isle  of 
Britain,  enjoying  Ireland  populate  and  quiet,  aad 
infinitely  more  supported  by  confederates  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Denmark,  divers  of  the  prioeeft. 
of  Germany,  and  others.  As  for  the  comperison 
of  Spain  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  now,  jon 
will  for  good  respects  forbear  to  speak ;  only  yea 
will  say  this,  that  Spain  was  then  reputed  to  hmo 
the  wisest  council  of  Europe,  and  not  a  coaaoft 
that  will  come  at  the  whistle  of  a  favourite. 

Another  point  of  experience  you  would  not 
speak  oC  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  wondeifiil 
erroneous  observation,  which  walketh  about,  eoi^ 
trary  to  all  the  true  account  of  time ;  and  it  is,  that 
the  Spaniard,  where  he  once  gets  in,  will  seldom 
or  never  be  got  out  again ;  and  they  give  it  an  ill- 
fdvoured  simile,  which  you  will  not  name,  but 
nothing  is  less  true :  they  got  footing  at  Brest, 
and  some  other  parts  in  Britain,  and  quitted  it: 
they  had  Calais,  Ardes,  Amiens,  and  were  pert 
beaten  out,  and  part  they  rendered:  they  had 
Vercelles  in  Savoy,  and  fairly  left  it:  they  had 
the  other  day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it 
in  deposit.  What  they  will  do  at  Ormus  we 
shall  see.  So  that,  to  speak  truly  of  latter  times, 
they  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number 
of  enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly. 
And  for  Germany,  in  more  ancient  time,  their 
great  Emperor  Charles,  after  he  had  Germany  al- 
most in  his  fist,  was  forced  in  the  end  to  go  from. 
Isburgh,  as  it  were  in  a  mask  by  torch-light,  and 
to  quit  every  foot  of  his  new  acquests  ia  Ger- 
many, which  you  hope  likewise  will  be  the  here- 
ditary issue  of  this  late  purchase  of  tlie  Palati- 
nate.   And  thus  much  for  experience. 

For  reason:  it  hath  many  branches;  you  will 
but  extract  a  few  first.  It  ia  a  nation  thin  sown 
of  men,  partly  by  reason  of  the  sterility  cf  their 
soil,  and  partly  because  their  natives  are  exhaust 
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by  flo  many  employments  in  such  Tsat  territories 
m  they  possess,  so  that  it  hath  been  counted  a 
kind  of  miracle  to  see  together  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  native  Spaniards  in  an  army.  And  al- 
though they  have  at  this  time  great  numbers  of 
niscellany  soldiers  in  their  armies  and  garrisons, 
yat,  if  there  should  be  the  misfortune  of  a  battle, 
they  are  ever  long  about  it  to  draw  on  supplies. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that 
ir&8  brought  to  see  their  treasury  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  and  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground; 
Mid  being  asked  the  reason,  said,  *«  he  was  look- 
ing to  see  whether  the  treasure  had  any  root,  so 
that,  if  that  were  spent,  it  would  grow  again;  as 
hit  master^s  had.*'  But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their 
treasure,  certainly  their  forces  have  scarcely  any 
foot,  or  at  least  such  a  root  as  putteth  forth  very 
poorly  and  slowly ;  whereas,  there  is  not  in  the 
world  again  such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  mili- 
tBiy  people  as  is  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
nor  of  seamen  as  is  this  island  and  the  Low 
Countries :  so  as  if  the  wars  should  mow  them 
^wn,  yet  they  suddenly  may  be  supplied  and 
oome  up  again. 

A  second  reason  is,  and  it  is  the  principal,  that 
if  we  truly  consider  the  greatness  of  Spain,  it 
eonaisteth  chiefly  in  their  treasure,  and  their  trea- 
•nre  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  both  of 
them,  is  but  an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters 
bj  se^;  so  as  this  axle-tree,  whereupon  their 
greatness  turns,  is  soon  cut  a-two  by  any  that 
•hall  be  stronger  than  they  at  sea.  So  then  you 
xaport  yourself  to  their  opinions,  and  the  opinions 
of  all  men,  enemies  or  whosoever ;  whether  that 
the  maritime  forces  of  Britain  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries are  not  able  to  beat  them  at  sea.  For  if  that 
be,  you  see  the  chain  is  broken  from  shipping  to 
Indies,  from  Indies  to  treasure,  and  from  treasure 
ta  greatness. 

The  third  reason,  whioh  hath  some  affinity 
with  this  second,  is  a  point  comfortable  to  hear  in 
the  state  that  we  now  are :  wars  are  generally 


causes  of  poverty  and  consumption.  The  nature 
of  this  war,  you  are  persuaded,  will  be  matter 
of  restorative  and  enriching ;  so  that,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  with  supplies  and  provisions  at  the 
first,  the  war  in  continuance  will  find  itself. 
That  you  do  but  point  at  this,  and  will  not  eiv- 
large  it. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  considered, 
that  the  greatness  of  Spain  is  not  only  distracted 
extremely,  and  therefore  of  less  force ;  but  built 
upon  no  very  sound  foundations,  and  therefore 
they  have  the  less  strength  by  any  assured  and 
confident  confederacy.  With  France  they  are  in 
competition  for  Navarre,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the 
Franche  County  of  Burgundy ;  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  for  Naples  also ;  for  Portugal,  with  the 
right  heins  of  that  line ;  for  that  they  have  in  their 
Low  Countries,  with  the  United  Provinces ;  for 
Ormus,  now,  with  Persia ;  for  Valencia,  with  the 
Moors  expulsed  and  their  confederates ;  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  with  all  the  world.  So 
that,  if  every  bird  had  his  feather,  Spain  would  be 
left  wonderful  naked.  But  yet  there  is  a  greater 
confederation  against  them  than  by  means  of  any 
of  these  quarrels  or  titles ;  and  that  is  contracted 
by  the  fear  that  almost  all  nations  have  of  their 
ambition,  whereof  men  see  no  end.  And  thus 
much  for  balancing  of  their  forces. 

For  the  last  point,  which  is  the  choice  of  the 
designs  and  enterprises,  in  which  to  conduct  the 
war;  you  will  not  now  speak,  because  you  should 
be  forced  to  descend  to  divers  particulars,  where- 
of some  are  of  a  more  open,  and  some  of  a  more 
secret  nature.  But  that  you  would  move  the  House 
to  make  a  selected  committee  for  that  purpose;  not 
to  estrange  the  House  in  any  sort,  but  to  prepare 
things  for  them,  giving  them  power  and  commission 
to  call  before  them,  and  to  confer  with  any  martial 
men  or  others  that  are  not  of  the  House,  that  they 
shall  think  fit,  for  their  advice  and  information : 
and  so  to  give  an  account  of  the  business  to  a 
general  committee  of  the  whole  House* 


CONSIDERATIONS 
TOUCHING  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

INSCRIBED  TO  PRIKCI  CHARLCty 
ANirO  HDCXXIV. 


Tour  highness  hath  an  imperial  name.  It  was  a 
Charles  that  brought  the  empire  first  into  France ; 
a  Charles  that  brought  it  first  into  Spain ;  why 
should  not  Great  Briuin  have  its  turn  1  But  to  lay 
•side  all  that  may  seem  to  have  a  show  of  fumes 
■od  fancies,  and  to  speak  aolida :  a  war  with  Spain* 

Vet.  II.— 96  / 


if  the  king  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a  mighty  work : 
it  requireth  strong  materials,  and  active  motions. 
He  that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge.  But,  nevertheless,  Spain  is  no  such 
giant,  and  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some 
great  overmatch  for  this  estate,  assisted  as  it  ia 
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and  may  be,  is  no  grood  mintman;  bat  takes 
greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk  and 
currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsic  yalue. 
Although,  therefore,!  had  wholly  sequestered  my 
thoughts  from  ciyil  affairs,  yet,  because  it  is  a  new 
case,  and  eoncerneth  my  country  infinitely,  I  ob- 
tained of  myself  to  set  down,  out  of  long  con- 
tinued experience  in  business  of  estate,  and  much 
conyersation  in  books  of  policy  and  history,  what 
I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business ;  md  in  all 
humbleness  present  it  to  your  highness :  hoping 
that  at  least  you  will  discern  the  strength  of  my 
affection  thipugh  the  weakness  of  my  abilities: 
for  the  Spaniard  hath  a  good  proyerb,  *•  De  suario 
si  empre  con  la  calentura;**  there  is  no  heat  of 
affection,  but  is  joined  with  some  idleness  of  brain. 

To  a  war  are  required,  a  just  quarrel ;  sufficient 
forces  and  prorisions ;  and  a  prudent  choice  of 
the  designs.  So,  then,  I  will  first  j  ustify  the  quar- 
rel; secondly,  balance  the  forces;  and  lastly, 
propound  yariety  of  designs  for  choice,  but  not 
adyise  the  choice;  for  that  were  not  fit  for  a 
yrriting  of  this  nature;  neither  is  it  a  subject 
within  the  leyel  of  my  judgment ;  I  being,  in 
effect,  a  stranger  to  the  present  occurrences. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars, 
are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice, 
where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to  determine 
the  cause :  and  they  are,  as  ciyil  pleas  are,  plaints, 
or  defences.  There  are  therefore  three  just 
grounds  of  war  with  Spain :  one  plaint,  two  upon 
defence.  Solomon  saith,  *<  A  cord  of  three  is  not 
easily  broken :"  but  especially  when  eyery  of  the 
Unes  would  hold  single  by  itself.  They  are 
these :  the  recoyery  of  the  Palatinate ;  a  just  fear 
of  the  subyersion  of  our  ciyil  estate ;  a  just  fear 
of  the  subyersion  of  our  church  and  religion.  For, 
in  the  handling  of  the  two  last  grounds  of  war,  I 
shall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  preyentiye  upon 
just  fears  are  true  defensiyes,  as  well  as  upon 
actual  inyasions :  and  again,  that  wats  defensiye 
for  religion,  J  speak  not  of  rebellion,  are  most 
just:  though  offensiye  wars  for  religion  are  sel- 
dom to  be  approved,  or  neyer,  unless  they  haye 
some  mixture  of  ciyil  titles.  But  all  that  I  shall 
say  in  this  whole  argument,  vrill  be  but  like  bot- 
toms of  thread  close  wound  up,  which,  with  a 
good  needle,  perhaps,  may  be  flourished  into  large 
works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so 
high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  which  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part, 
then  there  is  no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Pala- 
tinate should  be  retained ;  the  ravishing  whereof 
was  a  mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a 
super  injustice.  But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be 
Ro  perfect  in  the  customs,  transactions,  and  privi- 
leges of  that  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  that  part:  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I 
cannot  master.     Yet  this  I  will  say,  In  passage, 


posittrely  and  resolutely ;  that  it  is  impossible  an 
'electiye  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and  absoluts 
as  an  hereditary ;  no  more  than  it  is  possible  for 
a  father  to  have  so  full  power  and  interest  in  an 
adoptive  son  as  in  a  natural ;  «*  quia  naturalis  ob- 
ligatio  fortior  civili.^*  And  again,  that  received 
maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and  infallible ;  **  Nil 
magis  naturae  consentaneum  est,  quam  nt  iisdem 
modis  res  dissolvantur,  quibus  constituuntur.** 
So  that  if  the  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  some- 
what in  the  election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls 
or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  translation.  And  if 
it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  the 
pope,  emperor,  and  elective  kings ;  it  is  true,  It  is 
a  dangerous  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangeroas 
opinion,  to  such  personal  popes,  emperors,  or 
elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  Aeir  limits,  and 
become  tyrannical.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  sound 
opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  kingdoms; 
and  for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise;  «*  pleni- 
tude potestatis  est  plenitudo  tempestatis.^'  But 
the  chief  cause  why  I  do  not  search  into  this 
point  is,  because  I  need  it  not.  And  in  handling 
the  right  of  a  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix 
matter  doubtful  with  that  which  iii  out  of  doubt. 
For  as  in  capital  causes,  wherein  but  one  man*s 
life  is  in  question,  <*  in  favorem  vits^'  the  eridenoe 
ought  to  be  clear;  so  much  more  in  a  judge- 
ment npon  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands. 
I  suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  offensive 
war  upon  Bohemia  had  been  unjust;  and  then 
make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  than  r^ 
solved ;  if  it  be  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly 
and  perspicuously.  Itisthis^Mnthesi.*'  An  offen- 
sive war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the  aggres- 
sor ;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieih 
the  defendant  to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and 
indubitate  patrimony  of  the  first  aggressor,  who 
is  now  turned  defendant;  shall  he  sit  down  and  not 
put  himself  in  defence?  Or  if  he  be  dispossessed, 
shall  he  not  make  a  war  for  the  recovery  1  No 
man  is  so  poor  of  judgment  as  will  affirm  it.  The 
castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of ' 
Thebes  itself  invested  by  Phoebidas  the  Lacede- 
monian, insidiously,  and  in  violation  of  league : 
the  process  of  this  action  drew  on  a  re-surprise  of 
the  castle  by  the  Thebans,  a  recovery  of  the 
town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  unto  the  walls 
of  Sparta.  I  demand,  was  the  defence  of  the  city 
of  Sparta,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans  out 
of  the  Laconian  territories,  unjust?  The  sharing 
of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  lieth 
upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon 
contract  with  the  French,  was  an  ambitious  and 
unjust  purchase.  This  wheel  set  on  going,  did 
pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians  with  such  a  tem- 
pest, as  Padua  and  Trevigi  were  taken  from  them« 
and  all  their  dominions  upon  the  continent  of  Italy 
abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
waters.  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memorable 
recovery  and  defence  of  Padaa,  when  the  gentle* 
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men  of  Venice,  unused  to  the  wars,  out  of  the 
lore  of  their  country,  became  brave  and  martial 
the  first  day,  and  so  likewise  the  re-adeption  of 
IVerigi,  and  the  rest  of  their  dominions,  was  mat^ 
tsr  of  scruple,  whether  just  or  no,  because  it  had 
Booree  from  a  quarrel  ill  begun  1  The  war  of  the 
Dttke  of  Urbin,  nephew  to  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
when  he  made  himself  head  of  the  Spanish  muti- 
Deers,  was  as  unjust  as  unjust  might  be ;  a  sup- 
port of  desperate  rebels ;  an  inTasion  of  St.  Peter's 
pitrimony,  and  what  you  will.  The  race  of  this 
war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  ITrbin  itself,  which  was 
die  duke's  undoubted  right ;  yet,  in  this  case,  no 
penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him  never 
io  strait  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence, 
woold  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the 
pQTSoit  of  his  right  for  Urbin ;  which,  af^r,  he 
prosperously  re-obtained,  and  hath  transmitted  to 
kit  fhmily  yet  until  this  day.  Nothing  more  un- 
just than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
68  upon  our  seas :  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to 
them,  they  might  not  touch  it;  shall  I  say,  there- 
fine,  that  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  or  Cales,  after- 
wards, was  unjust !  There  be  thousands  of  ex- 
•nples;  ••utor  in  re  non  dubia  exemplis  non 
neeessariis :'*  the  reason  is  plain;  wars  are  •*vin- 
diotK,'*  revenges,  reparations.  But  revenges  are 
Bol  infinite,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
fifst  wrong  or  damage.  And,  therefore,  when  a 
▼olontary  offensive  war,  by  the  design  or  fortune 
of  the  war,  is  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive 
WW,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  changed,  and  it 
it  a  new  act  to  begin.  For  the  particular  actions 
of  war,  though  they  are  complicate  in  fact,  yet 
Ibty  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right :  like  to 
erosB  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes 
both  just.  But  this  is  so  clear,  as  needeth  no 
fkrtber  to  be  insisted  upon.  And  yet  if  in  things 
to  clear,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or  less  clear 
in  cor  present  cause,  it  is  the  more  clear  on  our, 
pvt,  because  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled 
with  the  emperor.  For  though  it  be  true,  that 
Mnon  datur  compensatio  injuriarum;"  yet  were 
there  somewhat  more  colour  to  detain  the  Palati- 
Btte,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  recovery,  in  value  or 
oompensation,  if  Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or  were 
ttill  the  stage  of  war.  Of  this,  therefore,  I  speak 
no  more.  As  for  the  title  of  proscription  or  for- 
firfture,  wherein  the  emperor,  upon  the  matter, 
hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  justiced 
himself,  God  forbid  but  that  it  should  well  endure 
an  appeal  to  a  war.  For  certainly  the  court  of 
lieaven  is  as  well  a  chancery  to  save  and  debar 
forfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide 
rights ;  and  there  would  be  work  enough  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  other  parts,  if  imperial  forfeit* 
wet  should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with 
Spain,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  re- 
eorery  of  the  Palatinate :  omitting  here  that  which 
nHght  be  the  teed  of  a  larger  discourse,  and  it 


verified  by  a  number  of  examples ;  that  whatso- 
ever is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be 
restored  "in  integrum:"  as  we  see  the  daily 
experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas;  for  the  images 
of  great  things  are  best  seen  contracted  into  small 
glasses :  we  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian  courts, 
if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained  or  laid  asleep, 
under  pretence  of  arbitrcment  or  accord,  and  that 
the  other  party,  during  that  time,  doth  cautelously 
get  the  start  and  advantage  at  common  law, 
though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution ;  yet  the 
pretorian  court  will  set  back  all  things  **  in  statu 
quo  prius,"  no  respect  had  to  such  eviction  or 
dispossession.  Lastly,  let  there  be  no  mistaking ; 
as  if  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  meant,  that  it  must  be  "in  linea 
fecta,"  upon  that  place:  for  look  into  "jus 
fseciale,'*  and  all  examples,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  without  scruple,  that  after  a  legation  "  ad  res 
repetendas,**  and  a  refusal,  and  a  denunciation  or 
indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  confined  to 
the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large 
and  to  choice,  as  to  the  particular  conducing 
designs,  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall 
invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  we  have  set  it  down  to  be,  a  just 
fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate.  So, 
then,  the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  our  king,  our  prince, 
our  nation,  all  that  we  have.  Wherein  two  things 
are  to  be  proved :  The  one,  that  a  just  fear,  with- 
out an  actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  true 
defensive :  the  other,  that  we  have  towards  Spain 
cause  of  just  fear;  I  say,  just  fear:  for  as  the 
civilians  do  well  define,  that  the  legal  fear  is 
"Justus  metus  qui  cadit  in  constantem  virum"  in 
private  causes:  so  there  is  "Justus  metus  qui 
cadit  in  constantem  senatum,  in  causa  publica;" 
not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies,  apprehen- 
sions afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of  immi- 
nent danger. 

Concerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good 
to  hear  what  time  saith.  Thucydides,  in  his 
inducement  to  his  story  of  the  great  war  of 
Peloponnesus,  sets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
true  cause  of  that  war  was  the  overgrowing  great- 
ness of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  stood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not 
doubt  to  call  it,  a  necessity  imposed  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  a  war;  which  arc  the  words 
of  a  mere  defensive :  adding  that  the  other  causes 
were  but  specious  and  popular.  "Verissimam 
quidem,  sed  minime  sermone  celebratam,  arbitror 
extitisse  belli  causam,  Athenienses,  magnos  effec- 
tos  et  Lacedaemoniis  formidolosos,  necessitatem 
illis  imposuisse  bellandi:  quae  autem  propalam 
ferebantur  utrinque  cause,  istae  fuerant,  &c." 
"  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  though  least  voiced . 
I  conceive  to  have  been  this ;  that  the  Atheniant. 
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being  grown  great,  to  the  terror  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, did  impose  upon  them  a  necessity  of  a 
war :  but  the  causes  that  went  abroad  in  speech 
were  these,  &c."  Sulpitias  Galba,  consul,  when 
he  persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  preventiye  war, 
with  the  later  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  in  regard 
of  the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  Uien 
on  foot,  and  his  designs  to  ruin  some  of  the 
confederates  of  the  Romans,  confidently  saith, 
that'  they  who  took  that  for  an  offensive  war,  un- 
derstood not  the  state  of  the  question.  «*  Ignorare 
videraini  roihi,  Quirites,  non,  utmm  helium  an 
pacem  habeatis,  vos  consuli,  neqoe  enim  liberum 
id  Tobis  perraittet  Philippus,  qui  terra  mariqae 
ingens  helium  moHtur,  sed  utram  in  Macedoniam 
legiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Italiam 
recipiatis.'*  «>  Ye  seem  to  me,  ye  Romans,  not  to 
understand,  that  the  consultation  before  you  is  not, 
whether  you  shall  have  war  or  peace,  for  Philip 
will  take  order  you  shalt  be  no  choosers,  who 
propareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  but 
whether  you  shall  transport  the  war  into  Macedon, 
oir  receive  it  into  Italy."  Antiochus,  when  he 
incited  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time  in 
league  with  the  Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war 
against  them,  setteth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the 
overspreading  greatness  of  the  Romans  comparing 
it  to  a  fire  that  continually  took,  and  spread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom:  *« Venire  Romanes  ad 
omnia  regna  tollenda,  ut  nullum  usquam  orbis 
terrarum  nisi  Romanum  imperium  esset;  Philip- 
pum  et  Nabin  expugnatos,  se  tcrtium  peti;  ut 
quisque  proximus  ab  oppresso  sit,  per  oranes  velut 
continens  incendium  pervasurum :''  <'That  the 
Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to 
make  the  state  of  Rome  a  universal  monarchy ; 
that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and 
now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed ;  so  that,  as  every 
state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed,  so 
the  fire  perpetually  grazed."  Wherein  it  is  well 
to  be  noted,  that  towards  ambitious  states,  which 
are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  seek 
upon  all  occasions  to  enlarge  their  dominions, 
«<  crescunt  argumenta  justi  metus ;"  all  particular 
fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  general  courses  and  practice  of  such 
states.  Therefore,  in  deliberations  of  war  against 
the  Turk,  it  hath  been  oflen,  with  great  judgment, 
maintained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have 
always  a  sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against 
the  enemy ;  not  for  cause  of  religion,  but  upon  a 
just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any 
other  provocation,  make  war  upon  Christendom 
for  the  propao^tion  of  their  law;  so  that  there 
•lieth  upon  tie  Christians  a  perpetual  fear  of  a 
war,  han^in^r  over  their  heads,  from  them ;  and 
therefore  they  may  at  all  times,  as  they  think  good, 
be  upon  the  prevention.  Demosthenes  exposeth  to 
•corn  wars  which  are  not  preventive,  comparing 
those  that  make  them  to  country  fellows  in  a 


fencing-school,  that  neTer  ward  till  the  blow  b« 
past :  <'  Ut  barbari  pugilesdimicare  solent,  ita  vos 
bellum  geritis  cum  Philippe:  ex  his  enim  is,  qoi 
ictus  est,  ictui  semper  inhsret;  quod  si  eum  alibi 
verberes,  illo  menus  transfert;  ictum  autem  d»- 
pellere,«aut  prospicere,  neque  scit  neque  Tult." 
•«  As  country  fellows  use  to  do  when  they  play  at 
wasters,  such  a  kind  of  war  do  you,  Athenians, 
make  with  Philip ;  for  with  them  he  that  gets  % 
blow  straight  falleth  to  ward,  when  the  blow  if 
passed ;  and  if  you  strike  him  in  another  place, 
thither  goes  his  hand  likewise :  but  to  put  by,  or 
foresee  a  blow,  they  neither  have  the  skill,  nor  the 
wUl." 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  despe- 
rately and  wildly,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing, 
as  peace  between  nations ;  but  that  every  nation 
expects  but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  another* 
But  yet  in  that  excess  of  speech  there  is  thus 
much  that  may  have  a  civil  construction ;  namely, 
that  every  state  ought  to  stand  upon  its  guard,  and 
rather  prevent  than  be  prevented.  His  words  are,. 
**  Quam  rem  fere  vocant  pacem,  nudnro  et  inane 
nomen  est;  revera  autem  omnibus,  ad  versus  omr. 
nes  civitates,  bellum  sempitemum  perdurat.** 
«<  That  which  men  for  the  most  part  call  peace,  is. 
but  a  naked  and  empty  name ;  but  the  truth  ip, 
that  there  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  wai.** 
I  know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection  and  not 
the  decision,  and  that  it  is  a(Wr  refuted ;  bat  ye^. 
as  I  said  before,  it  bears  thus  much  of  tmth,  thai 
if  that  general  malignity,  and  predisposition  to 
war,  which  he  untruly  figureth  to  be  in  all  nationa, 
be  produced  and  extended  to  a  just  fear  of  beinf 
oppressed,  then  it  is  no  more  a  true  peace*  bat  a^ 
name  of  a  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian, 
it  demands  not  so  much  towards  a  war  as  a  Joai 
fear,  but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion  of 
Clinias ;  as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a 
brooding  of  a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  sure  leagm 
but  impuissance  to  do  hurt.  For  he,  in  the  trn^ 
of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  speaketh  plain 
language;  telling  them,  there  could  be  no  tmq 
and  secure  peace,  except  the  Lacedemonians 
yielded  to  those  things,  which  being  granted,  it 
would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  hurt  the 
Athenians,  though  they  would  :  and  to  eay  truth, 
if  one  mark  it  well,  this  was  in  all  memory  the 
main  piece  of  wisdom,  in  strong  and  pmdenl 
counsels,  to  he  in  perpetual  watch,  that  the  statee 
about  them  should  neither  by  approach,  nor  by 
increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  ruining  confederates, 
nor  by  blocking  of  trade,  nor  by  any  the  like 
means,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hurt  or  annoy  the 
states  they  serve ;  and  whensoever  any  such  cause 
did  but  appear,  straightways  to  buy  it  out  with  a 
war,  and  never  take  up  peace  at  credit  and  upon 
interest.  It  is  so  memorable,  as  it  is  yet  as  fresh 
as  if  it  were  done  yesterday,  how  that  triumvirate 
of  kings,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  Francis 
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the  First  of  Prance,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor 
■ad  King  of  Spain,  were  in  their  times  so  provi- 
dsBt,  as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  conld  be  gotten 
by  Mther  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two 
woald  be  sure  to  do  their  best,  to  set  the  balance 
of  Eorope  upright  again.  And  the  Hire  diligence 
was  osaid  in  the  age  before  by  that  league,  where- 
with Gaicciardine  beginneth  his  story,  and  maketh 
lt|  18  it  were,  the  calendar  of  the  good  days  of 
Italy,  which  was  contracted  between  Perdinaiulo, 
King  of  Naples,  Loremo  of  Medici,  Potentate  of 
Florence,  and  Lodorico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
46iigned  chiefly  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Venetians ;  but  yet  so,  as  the  confederates  had  a 
perpetual  eye  one  upon  another,  that  none  of  them 
■hould  overtop.  To  conclude,  therefore ;  howso- 
'9m  some  schoolmen,  otherwise  reyerend  men, 
jst  fitter  to  guide  penknives  than  swords,  seem 
pracisely  to  stand  upon  it,  that  every  offensive 
war  must  be  «•  ultio,"  a  revenge,  that  presupposeth 
•  precedent  assault  or  injury ;  yet  neither  do  they 
deooend  to  this  point,  which  we  now  handle,  of  a 
Jut  fear;  neither  are  they  of  authority  to  judge 
^is  question  against  all  the  precedents  of  time. 
For,  certainly,  as  long  as  men  are  men,  the  sons,  as 
the  poets  allude,  of  Prometheus,  and  not  of  Epime- 
tk&oB^  and  as  long  as  reason  is  reason,  a  just  fear 
will  bo  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  war;  but 
oopocially  if  it  be  part  of  the  case,  that  there  be  a 
aadon  that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire  to 
Monarchy  and  new  acquest;  then  other  states, 
tMuredly,  cannot  be  justly  accused  for  not  staying 
■for  the  first  blow;  or  for  not  accepting  Poly- 
plieimis*8  courtesy,  t6  be  the  last  that  shall  be 
-ontenop. 

Nay,  I  observe  farther,  that  in  that  passage  of 
Plato  which  I  cited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet 
of  that  person  that  beareth  the  resolving  part,  and 
IMH  the  objecting  part,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a 
eanae  of  an  invasive  war,  though  the  same  fear 
praceod  not  from  the  fault  of  the  foreign  state  to 
W  assailed :  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that  if  a 
■late,  out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body,  do 
Cmt  sedition  and  intestine  troubles  to  break  out 
•mongst  themselves,  they  may  discharge  their 
own  ill  humours  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure. 
And  this  kind  of  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper 
Collgni,  Admiral  of  France,  to  Charles  the  Ninth, 
the  French  king,  when  by  a  vive  and  forcible  per- 
tnasion  he  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for 
the  better  extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Franee;  but  neither  was  that  counsel  prosperous; 
neither  will  I  maintain  that  position :  for  I  will 
never  set  politics  against  ethics;  especially  for 
that  true  ethics  are  but  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity 
and  religion.  Surely  St  Thomas,  who  had  the 
largest  heart  of  Uie  school  divines,  bendeth  chiefly 
his  style  against  the  depraved  passions  which 
reign  in  making  wars,  speaking  out  of  St.  Augus- 
tine: *«Nocendi  cupiditas,  ulciscendi  crudelitas, 
implacatus  et  implacabilis  animuBi  feritas  rebel- 


landi,  libido  dominandi,  et  si  quae  sunt  simiHa, 
bee  sunt  quae  in  bellis  jure  culpantur.'*  And  the 
samo  St.  Thomas  in  his  own  text,  defining  of  the 
just  causes  of  a  war,  doth  leave  it  upon  very 
general  terms:  <*  Requiritur  ad  helium  causa  justs, 
ut  scilicet  illi,  qui  impugnantur,  propter  aliquam 
culpam  impugnationem  mereanter:*'  for  *»impug- 
natio  culpae"  is  a  far  more  general  word  than  »*  ultio 
injuris.'*  And  thus  much  for  the  first  proposition, 
of  the  second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain :  namely, 
that  a  just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war;  and  that 
a  preventiye  war  is  a  true  defensive. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was  this ;  that 
this  kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow 
frtm  Spain.  Wlierein  it  is  true,  that  fears  are 
ever  seen  in  dimmer  lights  than  facts.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  fears  use,  many  times,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  Uiey 
rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open  them:  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  in  that  manner  which  the 
subject  requires;  that  is,  probably,  and  mode- 
rately, and  briefly.  Neither  will  I  deduce  these 
fears  to  present  occurrences;  but  point  only  at 
general  grounds,  leaving  the  rest  to  more  secret 
counsels. 

Is  it  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  en- 
larged the  bounds  thereof  within  this  last  sixscore 
years,  much  more  than  the  Ottoman's  1  I  speak 
not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupa- 
tions, invasions.  Granada,  Naples,  Milan,  Por- 
tugal, the  East  and  West  Indies;  all  these  are 
actual  additions  to  that  crown.  They  had  a  mind 
to  French  Britain,  the  lower  part  of  Picardy,  and 
Piedmont;  but  they  have  let  fall  their  bit.  They 
have,  to  this  day,  such  a  hovering  possession  of 
the  Valtoline,  as  a  hobby  hath  over  a  lark :  and 
the  Palatinate  is  in  their  talons :  so  that  nothing 
is  more  manifest,  than  that  this  nation  of  Spain 
runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when  all  other  states 
of  Christendom  stand  in  eflfect  at  a  stay.  Look 
then  a  little  farther  into  the  titles  whereby  they 
have  acquired,  and  do  now  hold  these  new  por- 
tions of  their  crown ;  and  you  will  find  them  of 
so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak  with 
due  respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted, 
and  such  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wanting. 
And,  therefore,  so  many  new  conquests  and  pur- 
chases, so  many  strokes  of  the  alarm  bell  of  fear 
and  awaking  to  other  nations ;  and  the  facility  of 
the  titles,  which  hand-over-head  have  served  their 
turn,  doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper  and 
louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition 
to  enlarge  their  dominions,  to  their  particular  dis- 
position and  eye  of  appetite  which  they  have  had 
towards  us :  they  have  now  twice  sought  to  im- 
patronize  themselves  of  this  kingdom  of  England ; 
once  by  marriage  with  Queen  Mary;  and  the 
second  time  by  conquest  in  88,  when  their  forces 
by  sea  and  land  were  not  inferior  to  those  they 
have  now.  And  at  that  time  in  88,  the  counsel 
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and  desigpi  of  Spain  was  by  many  adTertisements 
repealed  and  laid  open  to  be,  that  they  found  the 
war  upon  the  Low  Countries  So  churlisl%  and 
longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that 
as  long  as  Sngland  stood  in  a  state  to  succour 
those  countries,  they  should  but  consume  them- 
selves in  an  endleiss  war :  and  therefore  there  was 
no  other  way  but  to  assail  and  depress  England, 
which  was  as  a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings. 
And  who  can  warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same 
counsel  and  design  will  not  return  again?  So  as 
we  are  in  a  strange  dilemma  of  danger :  for  if  we 
suffer  the  Flemings  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  out- 
work, and  we  shall  remain  naked  and  dismantled : 
if  we  succour  them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and  set 
them  upon  their  feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken 
Spain,  we  hazard  to  change  the  scene  of  the  war, 
and  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England :  like  unto 
rheums  and  defluxions,  which,  if  you  apply  a 
strong  repuzcussive  to  the  place  affected,  and  do 
not  take  away  the  cause  of  the  disease,  will  shift 
and  fall  straightway s  to  another  joint  or  place. 
They  have  also  twice  invaded  Ireland;  once  under 
the  pope's  banner,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Lord  Gray:  and  after  in  their  own  name, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Lord  Moun^oy. 
So  as  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their  disposition 
towards  us.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  alma- 
nack for  the  old  year;  since  88  all  hath  been 
well ;  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this  kingdom,  how- 
soever by  two  several  invasions  from  us  mightily 
provoked.  It  is  true:  but  then  consider,  that 
immediately  after  88,  they  were  embroiled  for  a 
great  time  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of 
France,  whereby  they  had  their  hands  full ;  after 
being  brought  extreme  low  by  their  vast  and  con- 
tinual embracements,  they  were  enforced  to  be 
quiet  that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  repara- 
tions upon  their  former  wastes.  But  now  of  late, 
things  seem  to  come  apace  to  their  former  estate ; 
nay,  with  far  greater  disadvantage  to  us ;  for  now 
that  they  have  almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were, 
arched  their  dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valto- 
line,  and  Palatinate,  to  the  Low  Countries,  we 
see  how  they  thirst  and  pant  after  the  utter  ruin 
of  those  states ;  having  in  contempt  almost  the 
German  nation,  and  doubting  little  opposition, 
except  it  come  from  Ehigland :  whereby  either  we 
must  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be  ruined,  to  our  own 
manifest  prejudice;  or  put  it  upon  the  hazard  I 
spake  of  before,  that  Spain  will  cast  at  the  fairest. 
Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which 
groweth  upon  us,  to  be  forgotten;  this,  that  the 
party  of  the  Papists  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain  and 
amongst  themselves,  than  they  have  been.  Where- 
in again  comes  to  be  remembered  the  case  of  88 : 
for  ^ea  also  it  appeared  by  divers  secret  letters,  that 
the  design  of  Spain  was>  for  some  years,  before  the 
invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  tliis  king- 
dom to  adhere  to  the  foreigner  at  his  eoming. 


And  they  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  to  abun 
and  lay  asleep  the  queen  and  council  of  Eng^andf 
as  to  have  any  fear  of  the  party  of  Papists  have; 
for  that  they  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  but 
cast  the  eye  and  look  about  to  see  whether  then 
were  any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under  whom 
it  might  unite  itself;  and  finding  none  worth  the 
thinking  on,  the  state  would  rest  secure  and  take 
no  apprehension :  whereas  they  meant,  they  nadf 
to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  par- 
ticulars by  reconcilements,  and  confessions,  aiid 
secret  promises,  and  cared  not  for  any  head  of 
party.  And  this  was  the  true  reason  why,  after 
that  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  to  make 
missions  into  England,  which  was  about  the  three- 
and-twentieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  what 
time  also  was  the  first  suspicion  of  the  Spaoiali 
invasion,  then,  and  not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and 
severe  laws  to  be  made  against  the  Papists.  And 
therefore  the  Papists  may  do  well  to  change  their 
thanks ;  and  whereas  they  thank  Spain  for  their 
favours,  to  thank  them  for  their  perils  and  miseriee, 
if  they  should  fall  upon  them :  for  that  nothing 
ever  made  their  case  so  ill  as  the  doubt  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain,  which  adding  reason  of  stste 
to  matter  of  conscience  and  religion,  did  whel  the 
laws  against  them.  And  this  case  also  aeeiiietk» 
in  some  sort,  to  return  again  at  this  time ;  ezee^ 
the  clemency  of  his  majesty,  and  the  state,  do 
superabound ;  as,  for  my  part,  I  do  wish  it  shoaM; 
and  that  the  proceedings  towards  them  may  rather 
tend  to  security,  and  providence,  and  point  of 
state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion.  But  to 
conclude ;  these  things  briefiy  touched,  may  serve 
as  in  a  subject  conjectural  and  future,  for  to  repre- 
sent how  just  cause  of  fear  this  kingdom  may 
have  towards  Spain :  omitting,  as  I  said  before, 
all  present  and  more  secret  occurrences. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  I  have 
set  down  to  be,  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of 
our  church  and  religion:  which  needeth  little 
speech.  For  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  have 
proved  it  to  be,  no  man  will  doubt,  that  a  defon- 
sive  war  against  a  foreigner  for  religion  is  lawlbL 
Of  an  offensive  war  there  is  more  dispute.  And 
yet  in  that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land 
and  sepulchre,  I  do  wonder  sometimes,  that  the 
schoolmen  want  words  to  defend  that  which  St. 
Bernard  wanted  words  to  commend.  But  I,  that 
in  this  little  extract  of  a  treatise  do  omit  thinga 
necessary,  am  not  to  handle  things  unnecessary. 
No  man,  I  say,  will  doubt,  but  if  the  pope,  or 
King  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forsake  our 
religion  upon  pain  of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjust  a 
demand,  as  the  Persians  made  to  the  Grecians  of 
land  and  water;  or  the  Ammonites  to  the  Israel- 
ites of  their  right  eyes.  And  we  see  all  the 
heathen  did  style  their  defensive  wars,  **  pro  arts 
,  et  focis ;''  placing  their  altars  before  their  hearths 
,  So  that  it  is  in  vain  of  this  to  speak  farther.  Only- 
I  this  is  true;  that  the  fear  of  the  subversion  of  oox 
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faligion  from  Spain  is  the  more  jus^  for  that  all 
other  Catholic  princes  and  states  content  and  con- 
tun  themselves  to  maintain  their  religion  within 
their  own  dominions,  and  meddle  not  with  the 
•objects  of  other  states ;  whereas  the  practice  of 
Spidn  hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  league  in  France,  by  war ; 
«nd  now  with  us,  by  conditions  of  treaty,  to  inter- 
meddle with  foreign  states,  and  to  declare  them- 
•elTes  protectors-general  of  the  party  of  Catholics, 
thnmgh  the  world.  As  if  the  crown  of  Spain  had 
a  little  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the  pope's 
Inwt  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of 
Mahomet.  Thus  much  concerning  the  first  main 
poiqt  of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the  king  shall 
enter  into  a  war;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  all 
that  foUoweth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  show  what  he 
may  do. 

The  second  ipain  part  of  that  I  have  propounded 
to  apeak  of,  is  the  balance  of  forces  between  Spain 
and  ua.  And  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more,  but 
what  the  king  may  do.  For  what  he  may  do  is 
af  two  kinds :  what  he  may  do  as  just;  and  what 
ha  may  do  as  possible.  Of  the  one  I  have  already 
apoken ;  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.  I  said, 
Spain  was  no  such  giant;  and  yet,  if  he  were  a 
|^Ut|  it  will  be  but  as  it  was  between  David  and 
OolUath,  for  **  God  is  on  our  side."  But  to  leave 
all  axguments  that  arc  supernatural,  and  to  speak 
in  a  human  and  politic  sense,  I  am  led  to  think 
tittt  Spain  is  no  overmatch  for  England,  by  that 
yrhich  leadeth  all  men;  that  is,  experience  and 
leaaon.  And  with  experience  I  will  begin,  for 
theia  all  reason  beginneth. 

la  it  fortune,  shall  we  think,  that,  in  all  actions 
af  war  or  arms,  great  and  small,  which  have  hap- 
pened these  many  years,  ever  since  Spain  and 
Bngland  have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with 
the  other,  the  English  upon  all  encounters  have 
perpetually  come  off  with  honour,  and  the  better  1 
It  ia  not  fortune,  sure ;  she  is  not  so  constant. 
Tliere  is  somewhat  in  the  nation  and  natural 
eooxage  of  the  people,  or  some  such  thing.  I  will 
make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  themselves  in 
an  historical  truth,  no  ways  strouted,  nor  made 
gieater  by  language.  This  were  a  fit  speech,  you 
will  tay,  for  a  general,  in  the  head  of  an  army, 
when  they  were  going  to  battle :  yes ;  and  it  is 
BO  less  fit  speech  to  be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a 
eoancil,  upon  a  deliberation  of  entrance  into  a 
war.  Neither  speak  I  this  to  disparage  the 
Spanish  nation,  whom  I  take  to  be  of  the  best  sol- 
disn  in  Europe ;  but  that  sorteth  to  our  honour, 
if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand. 

In  the  year  1578,  was  that  famous  Lammas  day, 
wliieh  buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria,  himself  not  surviving  long  after.  Don  John 
being  superior  in  forces,  assisted  by  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  Mondragon,  Mansell,  and  other,  the  best 
oommanders  of  Spain,  confident  of  victory, 
barged  the  army  of  the  States  near  Rimenant, 


bravely  and  furiously  at  the  first;  but  aAer  a  fight 
maintained  by  the  space  of  a  whole  day,  was  re- 
pulsed, and  forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  slaugh* 
ter  of  his  men;  and  the  course  of  his  farther 
enterprises  was  wholly  arrested ;  and  this  chiefly 
by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  colonels:  which 
troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  ha- 
rassed with  a  long  and  wearisome  march ;  and,  as 
it  is  left  for  a  memorable  circumstance  in  all 
stories,  the  soldiers  being  more  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  tiian  of  any  cold  fear  of  death, 
cast  away  their  armour  and  garments  from  them, 
and  fought  in  their  shirts :  and,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  tlie  Count  of 
Bossu  was  slack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon 
their  retreat,  this  fight  had  sorted  to  an  absolute 
defeat.  But  it  was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John 
for  his  insidious  treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he 
had  abused  the  States  at  his  first  coming.  •  And- 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  besides  the  testimony  of 
all  stories,  may  be  the  better  ascribed  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  English  and  Scottish,  by  comparison 
of  this  charge  near  Rimenant,  where  the  English 
and  Scottish  in  great  numbers  came  in  action,  witli 
the  like  charge  given  by  Don  John  half  a  year 
before  at  Glemblours,  where  the  success.was  con* 
trary :  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  army  but  a 
handful  of  English  and  Scottish,  and  they  put  in 
disarray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own  fellows. 

The  first  dart  of  war  which  was  thrown  from 
Spain  or  Rome  upon  the  realm  of  Ireland,  was 
in  the  year  1580 ;  for  the  design  of  Stukely  blew 
over  into  Afric ;  and  the  attempt  of  Saunders  and 
Fitz-Maurice  had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that 
year  Ireland  was  invaded  by  Spanish  and  Italian 
forces,  under  the  pope's  banner,  and  the  conduct 
of  San  Josepho,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
or  better,  which  landed  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry.  A 
poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use;  for  their  design  was  no  less;  but. 
withal  they  brought  arms  for  five  thousand  men 
above  their  own  company,  intending  to  arm  so 
many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland.  And  their  purpose 
was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild 
and  desolate  country,  and  Uiere  to  nestle  till 
greater  succours  came;  they  being  hastened  nnto 
this  enterprise  upon  a  special  reason  of  state,  not 
proper  to  the  enterprise  itself;  which  was  by  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noise  thereof,  to 
trouble  the  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a 
division  of  certain  aids,  that  then  were  preparing 
from  hence  for  the  Low  Countries.  They  chose 
a  place  where  they  erected  a  fort,  which  they 
called  the  Fort  del  Or:  and  from  thence  they 
bolted  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  sometimes  into 
the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and  sometimes  back 
again  to  their  den.  Soon  after  siege  was  laid 
to  the  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray,  then  deputy,  with  a 
smaller  number  than  those  were  within  the  fort; 
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TenturoQsly  indeed ;  bat  haste  was  made  to  attack 
them  before  ihe  rebels  came  in  to  them.  After  the 
siege  of  four  days  only,  and  two  or  three  sallies^ 
with  loss  on  their  part,  they  that  should  havto 
made  good  the  fort  for  some  months,  till  new 
succours  came  from  Spain,  or  at  least  from  the 
rebels  of  Ireland,  yielded  up  themselves  without 
conditions  at  the  end  of  those  four  days.  And  for 
that  they  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough  to 
keep  every  man  a  prisoner,  and  for  that  also  the 
deputy  expected  instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the 
rebels ;  and,  again,  there  were  no  barks  to  throw 
them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea:  they 
were  all  put  to  the  sword;  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  afterwards  much  displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  Was  that  memorable  retreat 
of  Gaunt;  than  the  which  there  hath  not  been  an 
exploit  of  war  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
Judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are 
no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges ;  as  having  less 
'of  fortune,  more  of  discipline,  and  as  much  of 
valour.  There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred horse,  and  as  many  thousand  foot  English, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  charged  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  coming  upon  them  with  seven 
thousand  horse ;  besides  that  the  whole  army  of 
Spaniards  was  ready  to  march  on.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  dis- 
array, by  the  space  of  some  miles,  part  of  the  way 
champaign,  unto  the  city  of  Gaunt,  with  less  loss 
of  men  than  the  enemy :  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  beholding  this  noble  action 
from  the  walls  of  Gaunt,  as  in  a  theatre,  with 
great  admiration. 

In  the  year  1585,  followed  the  prosperous  expe- 
dition of  Drake  and  Carlile  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago 
and  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises 
rather  than  encounters.  But  that  of  Carthagena, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming, 
and  had  put  themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was 
one  of  the  hottest  services,  and  most  dangerous 
assaults  that  hath  been  known.  For  the  access 
to  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between 
the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour  water  or 
inner  sea  on  the  other;  fortified  clean  over  with  a 
strong  rampier  and  barricade;  so  as  upon  the 
ascent  of  our  men,  they  had  both  great  ordnance 
and  small  shot,  that  thundered  and  showered  upon 
them  from  the  rampier  in  front,  and  from  the  gal- 
leys that  lay  at  sea  in  flank.  And  yet  they  forced 
the  passage,  and  won  the  town,  being  likewise 
very  well  manned.  As  for  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  the  year  1587,  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  Spanish  shipping  and  provision  upon 
their  own  coast;  as  I  cannot  say  that  there  inter- 
vened in  that  enterprise  any  sharp  fight  or  en- 
counter; BO,  nevertheless,  it  did  strangely  dis- 
cover, cither  that  Spain  is  very  weak  at  home,  or 
very  slow  to  move ;  when  they  suffered  a  small 
fleet  of  English  to  make  a  hostile  invasion  or 


incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  from  Cadis 
to  Oapa  Sacra,  and  thence  to  Cascais;  and  tk)  firftt 
sink,  and  cartry  away  at  the  least,  ten  tfadusand  ton 
of  their  great  shipping,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  of 
their  smsdler  vessels ;  and  that  in  the  sight,  and 
under  the  favour  of  their  forts ;  and  almost  under 
the  eye  of  their  great  admiral,  the  best  commander 
of  Spain  by  sea,  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cmx, 
without  ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  d 
importance.  I  remember  Drake,  in  the  vaunting 
style  of  a  soldier,  would  call  this  enterprise,  the 
singing  of  the  King  of  Spain's  beard. 

The  enterprise  of  eighty-eight,  deserreth  to 
be  stood  upon  a  little  more  fully,  being  a  miracle 
of  time.  There  armed  from  Spain,  in  the  year 
1588,  the  greatest  navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the 
sea :  for  though  there  have  been  far  greater  fleets 
for  number,  yet  for  the  bulk  and  building  of  the 
ships,  with  the  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and 
provisions,  never  the  like.  The  design  was  to 
make,  not  an  invasion  only,  but  an  utter  conqneit 
of  this  kingdom.  The  number  of  vessels  w^m 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereof  galliasses  and 
galleons  seventy-two  goodly  ships,  like  floating 
towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  and  marines.  This  navy  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  five  whole  years,  at  the  least:  it  baie 
itself  also  upon  divine  assistance;  for  it  received 
special  blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and  was  at* 
signed  as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the  redifee^ 
ment  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  leO 
of  Rome.  And,  in  farther  token  of  this  holy  wiir- 
fare,  there  were  amongst  the  rest  of  tliese  shipa* 
twelve,  called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostlee. 
But  it  was  truly  conceived,  that  this  kingdom  of 
England 'could  never  be  overwhelmed,  except  the 
land  waters  came  in  to  the  sea  tides.  Therefore 
was  there  also  in  readiness  in  Flanders,  a  mighty 
strong  army  of  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fi!^ 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  commander,  next  the 
French  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  his  tim^ 
These  were  designed  to  join  with  the  forces  at  sea; 
there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
I  boats  to  transport  the  land  forces,  under  the  wing 
and  protection  of  the  great  navy.  For  they  made 
no  account,  but  that  the  navy  should  be  absolnte 
I  master  of  the  seas.  Against  theso  forces,  there .' 
I  were  prepared  on  our  part,  to  the  number  of  near 
:  one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great  of  bulk,  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  service- 
able :  besides  a  less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the 
custody  of  the  narrow  seas.  There  were  also  In 
readiness  at  land  two  armies ;  besides  other  forces, 
to  the  number  often  thousand,  dispersed  amongst 
I  the  coast  towns  in  the  southern  parts.  The  two 
armies  were  appointed ;  one  of  them  consisting 
of  twcnty-fiTe  thousand  horse  and  foot,  for  the 
repulsing  of  the  enemy  at  their  landing;  and  the 
other  of  twenty-five  thousand  for  safeguard  and 
attendance  about  the  court  and  the  queen's  per8on« 
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TWn  were  also  other  dormant  mosten  of  soldiers 
thvoaghoat  all  parts  of  the  realm,  that  were  put 
ia  leftdineesv  but  not  drawn  together.  The  two 
■rmiet  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of  two 
geaenU,  noble  penons,  but  both  of  them  rather 
eoartienv  and  assured  to  the  state,  than  martial 
nea;  yet  lined  and  assisted  with  subordinate 
oommanden  of  great  experience  and  valour. 
TIm  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise  at 
fliit  a  plaj  at  base.  The  Spanish  navy  set  forth 
cat  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  and  was  dispersed  and 
diiTen  back  by  weather.  Our  nary  set  forth 
■onewhat  later  out  of  Plymouth,  and  bare  up 
towards  the  coast  of  Spain  to  have  fought  with 
the  Spanish  navy ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  con- 
tmj  winds,  partly  upon  adyertisement  that  the 
Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  npon  some  doubt 
alao  that  they  m^rht  pass  by  towards  the  coast  of 
Ihgfand,  whilst  we  were  seeking  them  afar  off, 
laCDined  likewise  into  Plymouth  about  the  middle 
of  Jnly.  At  that  time  came  more  confident  ad- 
vartiaement,  though  fklse,  not  only  to  the  lord 
adairalv  bnt  to  the  court,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
not  possibly  come  forward  that  year:  whereupon 
oar  nary  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and 
laaay  of  oar  men  gone  ashore :  at  which  very 
tidia  the  Invinoible  Armada,  for  so  it  was  called 
ia  a  Spaabh  ostentation,  throughout  Europe,  was 
diaeoviBred  npon  the  western  coast.  It  was  a 
kind  of  smrprise ;  for  that,  as  was  said,  many  of 
onr  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our  ships  ready 
to  depart  Nevertheless,  the  admiral,  with  such 
aUpa  only  as  could  suddenly  be  pot  in  readiness, 
nada  fiatb  towards  them ;  insomuch  as  of  one 
handled  ships,  there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work. 
Howbeil^  with  them,  and  such  as  came  daily  in, 
wa  aet  opon  them,  and  gave  them  the  chase. 
Bal  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  courage,  which 
they  called  commission,  declined  the  fight,  cast- 
ing themselves  continually  into  roundels,  their 
atwagest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that 
laanner,  they  made  a  flying  march  towards  Calais. 
Oar  men  by  the  space  of  five  or  six  days  followed 
thaai  elooe,  fought  with  them  continually,  made 
giaat  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their 
giaat  ships,  and  gave  divere  othera  of  their  ships 
tkflir  death's  wounds,  whereof  soon  after  they 
aaak  and  perished;  and,  in  a  word,  distressed 
tham  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat ;  we  onr- 
aalvea  in  the  mean  time  receiving  little  or  no  hurt 
Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored,  expecting 
their  land  forces,  which  came  not  It  was  after- 
waids  alleged,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  did  arti- 
fiflially  delay  his  coming;  but  this  was  but  an  in- 
vention and  pretension  given  out  by  the  Spaniards ; 
pardy  npon  a  Spanish  envy  against  that  duke,  being 
an  Italian,  and  his  son  a  competitor  to  Portugal ; 
bat  chiefly  to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  and  dis- 
lapntation,  which  they  and  their  nation  received 
by  the  success  of  that  enterprise.  Therefore  their 
eoloais  and  exenses,  forsooth,  werey  that  th^ 
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general  by  sea  had  a  limited  commission,  not  to 
fight  until  the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them : 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches 
and  ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  xhh 
design.  But  it  was  both  a  strange  commission, 
and  a  strange  obedience  to  a  commission ;  for  meij 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood,  and  being  so 
furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their  hands,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity.  And  as  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  he  was  reasonably  well  tempted 
to  be  true  to  that  enterprise,  by  no  less  promise 
than  to  be  made  a  (iradatory,  or  beneficiary  King 
of  England*  under  the  seignory,  in  chief^  of  the 
pope,  and  tiie  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Besides,  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  held 
his  place  long  after  in  the  favour  and  trust  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  by  the  great  employments  and 
services  that  he  performed  in  France :  and,  again, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  oome 
down  and  to  put  to  sea.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
Spanish  navy,  upon  those  proofs  of  fight  which 
they  had  with  the  English,  finding  how  much 
hurt  they  received,  and  how  little  hurt  they  did, 
by  reason  of  the  activity  and  low  building  of  our 
ships,  and  .skill  of  our  seamen ;  and  being  also 
commanded  by  a  general  of  small  courage  and 
experience,  and  having  lost  at  the  firet  two  of  their 
bravest  commanders  at  sea,  Pedro  de  Yaldez,  and 
Michael  de  Oqoenda,  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle 
at  sea,  but  set  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land 
enterprise.  On  the  other  side,  the  transporting  of 
the  land  forces  failed  in  the  very  foundation :  for 
whereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account, 
that  their  navy  should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and 
therefore  able  to  guard  and  protect  the  vessels  of 
transportation;  when  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary 
that  the  great  navy  was  distressed,  and  had 
enough  to  do  to  save  itself;  and,  again,  that  the 
Hollanden  impounded  their  land  forces  with  a 
brave  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  excellently  well  ap- 
pointed; things,  I  say,  being  in  this  state,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  must  have  flown 
if  he  would  have  come  to  England,  for  he  could 
get  neither  bark  nor  marmer  to  put  to  sea :  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked  still  for  the 
coming  back  of  the  Armada,  even  at  that  time 
when  they  were  wandering,  and  making  their 
perambulation  upon  the  northern  seas.  But  to 
return  to  the  Armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at 
Calais :  from  thence,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  they  were  suddenly  driven 
away  with  squibs;  for  it  was  no  more  but  a 
stratagem  of  fire  boats,  manless,  and  sent  upon 
them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time, 
that  did  put  them  in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their 
cables,  and  left  their  anchore  in  the  sea.  After 
they  hovered  some  two  or  three  days  about 
Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great 
fight;  at  what  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept 
the  narrow  seas,  was  come  in  and  joined  to  our 
main  fleet  Thereupon  the  Vpaniards  enterlni^ 
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into  farther  tenor,  and  finding  also  divers  of  their 
ships  every  day  to  sink,  lost  all  courage,  and 
instead  of  coming  up  into  the  Thames*  mouth  for 
London,  as  their  design  was,  fled  on  towards  the 
north  to  seek  their  fortunes;  heing  still  chased 
hy  the  &ngl|sh  navy  at  the  heels,  until  we  were 
fain  to  give  ^em  over  for  want  of  powder.  The 
hreath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not 
endure;  neither  durst  they  as  invaders  land  in 
Ireland;  but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts 
thereof  with  shipwrecks.  And  so  going  north- 
wards cdoof,  as  long  as  they  had  any  doubt  of 
being  pursued,  at  last,  when  they  were  out  of 
reach,  they  turned,  and  crossed  die  ocean  to 
Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their  ships  and 
the^  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  that  sea-g^ant,  the  Invincible  Armada: 
which,  having  not  so  much  as  fired  a  cottage 
of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at 
sea,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
northern  seas;  and,  according  to  the  curse  in  the 
Scrit)ture,  «<came  out  against  us  one  way,  and 
tied  before  us  seven  ways;**  serving  only  to 
make  good  the  judgment  of  an  astrologer  long 
before  given,  ««octogesimus  octavus  mirabilis 
annus:*'  or  rather,  to  make  good,  even  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  posterity,  the  wonderful 
judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon 
vast  and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  of  1589,  we  gave  the 
Spaniards  no  breath,  hut  turned  challengers,  and 
invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  In  which  enterprise, 
although  we  failed  in  our  end,  which  was  to  settle 
Don  Antonio  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a 
man  shall  hardly  meet  with  an  action  that  doth 
better  reveal  the  great  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain ; 
which  power  well  sought  into,  will  be  found 
rather  to  consist  in  a  veteran  army,  such  as  upon 
several  occasions  and  pretensions  they  have  ever 
had  on  foot,  in  one  part  or  other  of  Christendom, 
now  by  the  space  of  almost  sixscore  years,  than 
in  the  strength  of  their  dominions  and  provinces. 
For  what  can  be  more  strange,  or  more  to  the  dls- 
valuation  of  tlie  power  of  the  Spaniard  upon  the 
continent,  than  that,  with  an  army  of  eleven  thou- 
sand English  land  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak  vessels  for 
transportation,  we  should,  within  the  hour-glass 
of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of  importance 
by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  over- 
thrown great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that  upon  the 
disadvantage  of  a  bridge  strongly  barricadoed, 
landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of  his 
kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his 
(toiintries,  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his 
principal  city,  beaten  his  forces  into  the  gates 
tliereof,  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and 
come  oflf  after  all  this  with  small  loss  of  men, 
otherwise  than  by  sickness  1  And  it  was  verily 
thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  dis- 
fav     %  of  that  voyage,  that  is  to  say,  the  failing  in 


'  sundry  provisions  that  were  promised,  especially 
of  cannons  for  battery ;  the  vain  hopes  of  Dam' 
Antonio,  concerning  the  people  of  the  country  lo 
come  in  to  his  aid ;  tiie  disappointment  of  the  fleet 
that  was  directed  to  come  up  the  river  of  Lisbcni; 
and,  lastly,  the  diseases  which  spread  in  the  army 
by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  of  the  sol- 
diers' misrule  in  diet,  the  enterprise  had  succeed- 
ed, and  Lisbon  had  been  carried.  But  howsoevte 
it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an  invasion  of  s 
few  English  upon  Spain  may  have  just  hopes  of 
victory,  at  least  of  passport  to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591  was  that  memorablefight  of  an 
English  ship  called  the  Revenge,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  memorable,  I  say, 
even  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  some 
heroical  fable :  and  though  it  were  a  defeat,  yet  it 
exceeded  a  victory ;  being  like  the  act  of  Samson, 
that  killed  more  men  at  his  death,  than  he  had 
done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life.  This  ship,  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  hours,  sat  like  a  stag  among  hoanda 
at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged,  and  fought  with,  in' 
turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy 
of  fifty-five  ships  in  all;  the  rest,  like  abettorSf 
looking  on  afar  off.  And  amongst  the  fifteen' 
ships  that  fought,  the  great  S.  Philippe  was  one; 
a  ship  of  fifteen  hundred  tons,  prince  of  the  twelvn 
sea-apostles,  which  was  right  glad  when  she  Wai- 
shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.  This  brave  ahip,  tibe 
Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  hnndmd 
soldiers  and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  aiek; 
yet,  nevertheless,  after  a  fight  maintained^  as  wae 
said,  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two  ships  of  the  enemy 
sunk  by  her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and 
battered,  and  great  slaughter  of  men,  never  came 
to  be  entered,  but  was  taken  by  oompoaition;  the 
enemies  themselves  having  in  admiration  the  virtue 
of  the  commander,  and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that 
ship. 

In  the  year  1596  was  the  second  invasion  that 
we  made  upon  the  main  territories  of  Spain;  pro^ 
porously  achieved  by  that  worthy  and  famooa 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  concert  with  the  noble 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  now  liveth,  then  admimL 
This  journey  was  like  lightning;  for  in  the  spade 
of  fourteen  hours  the  King  of  Spain*s  navy  was 
destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadiz  taken.  The  navy 
was  no  less  than  fifty  tail  ships,  besides  twen^ 
galleys  to  attend  them.  The  ships  were  straigirt- 
ways  beaten,  and  put  to  flight  w^ith  such  terror,  as 
the  Spaniards  in  the  end  were  their  own  execa* 
tioners,  and  fired  them  all  with  their  own  hands. 
The  galleys,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shal^ 
lows,  got  away.  The  town  was  a  fair,  strongt 
well  built,  and  rich  city;  famous  in  antiqui^, 
and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  disaster.  It 
was  manned  with^four  thousand  soldiers  foot,  and 
some  four  hundred  horse;  it  was  sacked  and 
burned,  though  great  clemency  was  used  towards 
the  inhabitants.  But  that  which  is  no  less 
strange  than  the  sudden  victory,  is  the  giesl 
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I  of  the  Spaniards ;  who^  thoagh  we  stayed 
apon  the  place  diTers  days,  yet  never  offered  us 
any  play  then,  nor  never  put  us  in  suit  by  any 
action  of  revenge  or  reparation  at  any  time  afler. 

In  the  year  1600  was  the  battle  of  Newport  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  the  armies  of  the  arch- 
doke,  and  the  States,  tried  it  out  by  a  just  battle. 
This  was  the  only  battle  that  was  fought  in  those 
eomntries  these  many  years.  For  battles  in  the 
Fieneh  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in  the  wars 
of  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  re- 
qniieth.  The  forces  of  both  armies  were  not 
nnch  unequal :  that  of  the  States  exceeded  some- 
what in  number,  but  that  again  was  recompensed 
ia  the  quality  of  the  soldiers ;  for  those  of  the 
Spmoish  part  were  of  the  flower  of  all  their  forces. 
The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  preventer, 
mad  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 
Tat  he  had  charged  certain  companies  of  Scottish 
man,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  sent  to  make 
good  a  passage,  and  thereby  severed  from  the  body 
of  tiie  army,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces:  for  they, 
like  a  brave  infontry,  when  they  could  make  no 
honoarable  retreat,  and  would  take  no  disho- 
nowable  flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their 
liyee.  This  entrance  of  the  battle  did  whet  the 
counge  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  dulled  their 
swords :  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confident  to 
deleat  the  whole  army.  Theencounter  of  themain 
battle  which  followed,  was  a  just  encounter,  not 
hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of  the 
day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought 
oat  to  the  proof  by  several  squadrons,  and  not 
without  variety  of  success ;  «« Stat  pedi  pes  den- 
sosqne  viro  vir."  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the 
Dotch  army,  by  the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of 
their  men  with  the  enemies,  which  hindered  the 
playing  of  their  great  ordnance.  But  the  end  was 
that  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  near 
firs  thousand  of  their  men  in  the  fight,  and  in  the 
oxecntion,  slain  and  taken ;  amongst  whom  were 
many  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  army.  The 
honour  of  the  day  was,  both  by  the  enemy  and 
the  Dutch  themselves,  ascribed  unto  the  English ; 
of  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  a  private  comroen- 
laiy  which  he  wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testi- 
fled,  that  of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  for  they 
were  no  more,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
field :  and,  which  is  almost  incredible  in  a  day 
of  victory,  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  two 
men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Amongst  the  rest 
Sir  Francis  Vere  himself  bad  the  principal  honour 
of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  is  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the  army 
for  that  day ;  and  in  the  next  place  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  his  brother,  that  now  liveth,  who  was  the 
principal  in  the  active  part.  The  service  also  of 
8ir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers 
ether  brave  gentlemen,  was  eminent* 

In  the  year  1601,  followed  the  battle  of  Kin- 
sale,  in  Ireland.    By  this  Spaniel,  invasion  of! 


Ireland,  which  was  in  September  that  year,  a 
man  may  guess  how  long  time  a  Spaniard  will 
live  in  Irish  ground;  which  is  a  matter  of  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  four  months  at  most.  For 
they  had  all  the  advantages  in  the  world ;  and  no 
man  would  have  thought,  considering  the  small 
forces  employed  against  them,  that  they  could 
have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They  obtained, 
without  resistance,  in  the  end  of  September,  the 
town  of  Kinsale ;  a  small  garrison  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  leaving  the  town  upon  the 
Spaniards*  approach,  and  the  townsmen  receiving 
the  foreigners  as  friends.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  that  put  themselves  into  Kinsale,  was 
two  thousand  men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under 
the  command  of  Don  John  d^Aquila,  a  man  of 
good  valour.  The  town  was  strong  of  itself; 
neither  wanted  there  any  industry  to  fortify  it  ou 
all  parts,  and  make  it  tenable,  according  to  the 
skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish  fortification.  At 
that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged 
upon  former  successes ;  for  though  the  then  de- 
puty, the  Lord  Mountjoy,and  Sir  George  Carew, 
President  of  Munster,  had  performed  divers  good 
services  to  their  prejudice;  yet  the  defeat  they 
had  given  the  English  at  Blackwater,  not  long 
before,  and  their  treaty,  too  much  to  their 
honour,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh 
in  their  memory.  The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but 
made  haste  to  have  recovered  the  town  before 
new  succours  came,  and  sat  down  before  it  in 
October,  and  laid  siege  to  it  by  the  space  of  three 
winter  months  or  more:  during  which  time 
sallies  were  ipade  by  the  Spaniard,  but  they  were 
beaten  in  with  loss.  In  January  came  fresh 
succours  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonzo 
d'Ocampo.  Upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours, 
Tyrone  and  Odonnell  drew  up  their  forces  to- 
gether, to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides 
the  Spanish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved 
to  rescue  the  town,  and  to  give  the  English 
battle.  So  here  was  the  case:  an  army  of 
English,  of  some  six  thousand,  wasted,  and  tired 
wi^  a  long  winter^s  siege,  engaged  in  the  midst, 
between  an  army  of  a  greater  number  than  them* 
selves,  fresh  and  in  vigour,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
a  town  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong  in  men, 
on  the  other.  But  what  was  the  event  1  This, 
in  few  words :  that  after  the  Irish  and  Spaniali 
forces  had  come  on,  and  showed  themselves  in 
some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give  the 
English  the  honour  as  to  charge  them  first ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  appeared  no 
other  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran 
away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  other 
straight  after.  And,  again,  the  Spaniards  that 
were  in  the  town  had  so  good  memories  of  their 
losses  in  their  former  sallies,  as  the  confidence  of 
an  army,  which  came  for  their  deliverance,  coufd 
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not  draw  them  forth  again.  To  conclude :  there 
sacoeeded  an  abselate  victory  for  the  Engliih, 
with  the  slaughter  of  aboye  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy ;  the  taking  of  nine  ensigns,  whereof  six 
Spanish;  the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general, 
d'Ocampo,  prisoner;  and  this  with  the  loss  of  so 
few  of  the  English  as  is  scarce  credible ;  being, 
as  hath  been  rather  confidently  than  credibly  re- 
ported, but  of  one  man,  the  comet  of  Sir  Richard 
Greame;  though  not  a  few  hurt.  TlierB  followed 
immediately  after  the  defeat  a  present  yielding 
up  of  the  town  by  composition ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  an  avoiding,  by  express  articles  of  treaty  ac- 
corded, of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all 
Ireland,  from  the  places  and  nests  where  they 
had  settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in 
regard  of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  tban 
that  was  of  Kinsale;  which  were  Castlehaven, 
Baltimore,  and  Beerehaven.  Indeed  they  went 
away  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nothing 
but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they 
could  devise,  against  the  Irish  land  and  nation; 
insomuch  as  d'Aquila  said  in  open  treaty,  that 
when  the  devil  upon  the  mount  did  show  Christ 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  devil  left  out  Ire- 
land, and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here;  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofs 
of  the  English  valour  and  fortunes,  in  these  latter 
times ;  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  theRaveline, 
at  Druse  in  Normandy,  some  encounters  in  Bri- 
tanny,  and  at  Ostend,  and  divers  others ;  partiy 
because  some  of  them  have  not  been  proper 
encounters  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  partly  because  others  of  them  have  not 
been  of  that  greatness,  as  to  have  sorted  in  com- 
pany with  the  particulars  formerly  recited.  It  is 
true,  that  amongst  all  the  late  adventures,  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins into  the  West  Indies,  was  unfortunate ;  yet, 
in  such  sort  as  it  doth  not  break  or  interrupt  our 
prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the  Spa- 
niards upon  all  fights  of  late.  For  the  disaster  of 
that  journey  was  caused  chiefly  by  sickness ;  as 
might  well  appear  by  the  deaths  of  both  the  gene- 
rals. Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of 
the  same  sickness  amongst  the  rest.  The  land 
enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill  measured  and 
immature  counsel:  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a 
false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  Panama 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 
But  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance, 
but  to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved 
the  strength  of  their  first  fort,  and  had  notice  of 
the  two  other  forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were 
to  have  marched.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  return  of 
the  English  fleet  they  were  set  upon  by  Avella- 
neda,  admiral  of  twenty  great  ships,  Spanish,  our 
fleet  being  but  fourteen,  full  of  sick  men,  deprived 
of  their  two  generals  by  sea,  and  having  no  pre- 
tence but  to  Journey  homewards:  and  yet  the 


Spaniards  did  but  salute  them,  about  the  Gape  de 
los  Corientes,  with  some  small  offer  of  fight^mnd 
came  off  with  loss;  although  it  was  such  a  kiew 
thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  so  little  hurt 
upon  dealing  with  the  English^  as  Avellanedm 
made  great  brags  of  it,  for  no  greater  matter  tbita 
the  waiting  upon  the  English  afar  off,  from  Cape 
de  los  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio ;  which,  never^ 
theless,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  s 
Spaniard,  he  called  a  chase. 

But,  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet 
with  an  objection,  which  if  it  be  not  removed,  the 
conclusion  of  experience  from  the  time  paist,  to  the 
time  present,  will  not  be  sound  and  perfect.  For 
it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  %>rmer  times,  wheieof 
we  have  spoken,  Spain  was  not  so  mighty  as  bow 
it  is ;  and  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  niofe 
aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power.  Therefore,  bl 
us  compare  with  indiffereticy  these  disparitiet  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  peioeive,  tihat  they 
make  for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  presettt 
time.  And  because  we  will  less  wander  in  gene- 
ralities, we  will  fix  the  comparison  to  preoiee 
times ;  comparing  the  state  of  Spain  and  England 
in  the  year  eigh^-eight,  with  this  present  year 
that  now  runneth.  In  handling  of  tills  point,  I 
will  not  meddle  with  any  personal  comparieorie 
of  the  princes,  counsellors,  and  commanders  by 
sea  or  land,  that  were  then,  and  that  are  now,  hi 
both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England;  boi  <tadjr 
rest  upon  real  points,  for  the  true  balancing  of  the- 
state  of  the  forces  and  aflfairs  of  both  times.  And 
yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omtt  not,  hot 
that  I  could  evidentiy  show,  that  even  in  these 
personal  respects  the  balance  sways  on  our  pert; 
but  because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savoor 
of  a  spirit  of  flattery  or  censure  of  the  preeeat 
government. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  tiiat  Spain  balh 
not  now  one  foot  of  ground  in  quiet  possession; 
more  than  it  had  in  eighty-eight.  As  for  the 
Yaltoline  and  the  Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  ia 
state,  that  all  countries  of  new  acquest,  till  they 
be  settied,  are  rather  matters  of  burden,  tiian  oif 
strength.  On  the  other  side,  England  hath  Scot- 
land united,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  obedleooet 
and  planted ;  which  are  mighty  augmentations. 

Secondly,  in  eighty-eight,  the  kingdom  of 
France,  able  alone  to  counterpoise  Spain  itsdfv 
much  more  in  conjunction,  was  torn  with  the 
party  of  the  league,  which  gave  law  to  their  king, 
and  depended  wholly  upon  Spain.  Now  Franee 
is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generally 
obeyed  if  he  will,  himself  King  of  Navane  as 
well  as  of  France;  and  that  is  no  ways  taken 
prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  double  chain  of 
alliance  with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  in  eighty-eight,  there  sat  in  the  see  of 
Rome  a  fierce  thundering  friar,  that  would  set  all 
at  six  and  seven ;  or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude 
to  his  name:  and  though  he  would  afWr  have 
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his  teeth  upon  Spain,  yet,  he  was  taken 
r  with  before  it  came  to  that.  Now,  there  is 
M^Qoded  to  the  papacy,  a  personage,  that  came  in 
by  a  chaste  election,  no  ways  obliged  to  the  party 
of  the  Spaniards:  a  man  bred  in  ambassages  and 
aftifs  of  state,  that  hath  much  of  the  prince,  and 
Dodiing  of  the  friar;  and  one,  that  though  he 
]afm  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well,  yet  he  loyeth 
the  carpet  abore  the  chair;  that  is,  Italy,  and  the 
liberties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fonrthly,  in  eighty-eight,  the  King  of  Denmark 
was  a  struiger  to  England,  and  rather  inclined  to 
Spain;  now  the  king  is  incorporated  to  the  blood 
9f  England,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
Palatinate.  Then,  also,  Venice,  Sayoy,  and  the 
princes  and  cities  of  Germany,  had  but  a  dull  fear 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  appre- 
heDsioii  only  of  the  spreading  and  ambitious 
depigns  of  that  nation :  now  that  fear  is  sharpened 
■ad  pointed  by  the  Spaniards*  late  enterprises 
•pen  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate,  which 
oome  nearer  them. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  the  Dutch,  which  is  the 
Spaniaids*  perpetual  duellist,  hath  now,  at  this 
piMent,  five  ships  to  one,  and  the  like  proportion 
in  treasure  and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  eighty- 
ei^t.  Neither  is  it  possible,  whatsoeyer  is  giyen 
oat»  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  should  now  be  fuller 
than  they  were  in  eighty-eight;  for,  at  that  time, 
Spain  had  no  other  wars  saye  those  of  the  Low 
Coontries,  which  were  grown  into  an  ordinary ; 
nam  they  haye  had  coupled  therewith  the  extraor- 
dlBBiy  of  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate.  And 
•D I  eoodode  my  answer  to  the  objection  raised 
tooehlng  the  difference  of  times ;  not  entering 
into  more  secret  passages  of  state,  but  keeping 
llHii  eiiaraeter  of  style  whereof  Seneca  speaketh, 
Mplos  significat  quam  loquitur." 

Here  I  would  pass  oyer  from  matter  of  experi- 
•nee,  were  it  not  that  I  held  it  necessary  to  dis- 
eover  a  wonderful  erroneous  obseryation  that 
walketh  about,  and  is  commonly  receiyed,  con- 
tiaiy  to  all  the  true  account  of  time  and  experi- 
•ttoe.  It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  where  he  once 
gattath  in,  will  seldom  or  neyer  be  got  out  again, 
Bat,  nothing  is  less  true  than  this.  Not  long 
•inoe  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some  other 
parts  in  French  Britain,  and  after  quitted  them. 
Hmj  had  Calais,  Ardes,  and  Amiens,  and  ren- 
dered them,  or  were  beaten  out.  They  had  since 
Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it.  They  had  the  other 
day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  haye  put  it  in  deposit. 
What  they  will  do  with  Ormus,  which  the  Persian 
ha^  taken  from  them,  we  shall  see.  So  that,  to 
spaak  truly  of  latter  times,  they  have  rather 
poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of  enterprises, 
than  maintained  any  constantly ;  quite  contrary  to 
diat  idle  tradition.  In  more  ancient  times,  leaving 
Aeir  purchases  in  Afric,  which  they  after  aban- 
dmUBd,  when  their  great  Emperor  Charles  had 


clasped  Germany  almost  in  his  fist,  he  was 
forced,  in  the  end,  to  go  from  Isburg,  and,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  and  to  quit 
every  foot  in  Germany  round  that  he  had  gotten ; 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  the  hereditary  issue 
of  this  late  purehase  of  the  Palatinate.  And  so  I 
conclude  the  ground  that  I  have  to  think  that 
Spain  will  be  no  overmatch  to  Great  Britain,  if 
his  majesty  should  enter  into  a  war,  out  of  expe* 
rience,  and  records  of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many ;  I  will 
extract  the  principal,  and  open  them  briefly,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  I  pass  it 
over;  though  it  be  no  small  point:  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good  confederates,  the 
United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump  together,  not 
accessible  but  by  sea,  or,  at  least,  by  passing  of 
great  riven,  which  are  natural  fortifications.  As 
for  the  dominions  of  Spain,  they  are  so  scattered, 
as  it  yieldeth  great  choice  of  the  scenes  of  the 
war,  and  promiseth  slow  succours  unto  such  part 
as  shall  be  attempted.  There  be  three  main  parts 
of  military  puissance,  men,  money,  and  confede- 
rates. For  men,  there  are  to  be  considered  valour 
and  number.  Of  valour  I  speak  not;  take  it 
from  the  witnesses  that  have  been  produced 
before :  yet,  the  old  observation  is  not  untrac, 
that  the  Spaniard*s  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the 
looker  on ;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart.  A  valour  of  glory,  and  a  valour 
of  natural  courage,  are  two  things.  But  let  that 
pass,  and  let  us  speak  of  number:  Spain  is  a 
nation  thin  sown  of  people;  partly  by  reason, of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  because  their 
natives  are  exhausted  by  so  many  employments 
in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess.  So  that 
it  hath  been  accounted  a  kind  of  miracle,  to  see 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  native  Spaniards  in  an 
army.  And  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  touched  it,  a 
little  before,  in  passage,  that  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran  army, 
compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations, 
which  for  many  yeare  they  have  had  on  foot  upon 
one  occasion  or  other:  and  if  there  should  happen 
the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it  would  be  a  long  work 
to  draw  on  supplies.  They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish 
ambassador  that  was  brought  to  see  the  treasury 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  still  he  looked  down  to 
the  ground ;  and  being  asked,  why  he  so  looked 
down,  said, «« he  was  looking  to  see  whether  their 
treasure  had  any  root,  so  that,  if  it  were  spent,  it 
would  grow  again ;  as  his  roaster's  had.''  But, 
howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  certainly  their 
forces  have  scarce  any  root ;  or,  at  least,  such  a 
I  root  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly.  It  is 
I  true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  sol- 
I  diere,  yet,  that  is  but  a  spot  of  ground.  But,  on 
,  the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again 
I  such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  peo- 
]  pie,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
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United  Provinces:  so  as  if  wars  should  mow 
them  down  never  so  fast,  yet,  they  may  be  sad* 
denly  supplied,  and  come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain;  for  by  that  they  maintain 
their  veteran  army:  and  Spain  is  the  only  state  of 
Europe  that  is  a  money  grower.  But  in  this  part, 
of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  considered,  the  ticklish 
and  brittle  state  of  the  greatness  of  Spain.  Their 
greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their  trea- 
sure in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  be  well 
weighed^  are  indeed  but  an  accession  to  such  as 
are  masters  by  sea.  So  as  this  axle-tree,  where- 
upon their  greatness  tumeth,  is  soon  cut  in  two 
by  any  that  shall  be  stronger  than  they  by  sea. 
Herein,  therefore,  I  refer  myself  to  the  opinions 
of  all  men,  enemies,  or  whomsoever,  whether  that 
the  maritime  forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  ije  not  able  to  beat  the  Spa- 
niard at  sea  t  For,  if  that  be  so,  the  links  of  that 
chain  whereby  they  hold  their  greatness  are  dis- 
solved. Now,  if  it  be  said,  that,  admit  the  case 
of  Spain  to  be  such .}»  we  have  made  it,  yet,  we 
ought  to  c(escend  into  our  own  case,  which  we 
shall  find,  perhaps,  not*  to  be  in  state,  for  trea- 
sure, to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain.  To  which, 
I  answer,  I  know  no  such  thing;  the  mint  beateth 
well ;  and  the  pulses  of  the  people*s  hearts  beat 
well.  But  there  is  another  point  that  taketh 
away  quite  this  objection :  for  whereas  wars  are 
generally  causes  of  poverty  or  consumption;  on 
the  contrary  part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war 
with  Spain,  if  it  be  made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a 
lucrative  and  restorative  war.  So  that,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself.  And  therefore  you  must  make  a 
great  difference  between  Hercules'  labours  by 
land,  and  Jason's  voyage  by  «ea  for  the  golden 
fleece. 

For  confederates ;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge,  how  the  princes,  states,  and  councils 
of  Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected  towards 
Spain ;  for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occur- 
Tents  of  the  present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this 
treatise,  I  have  forborne  to  meddle.  But  to  speak 
of  that  which  lieth  open  and  in  view ;  I  see  much 
matter  of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity 
and  trust  towards  Spain,  almost  in  'all  other 
estates.  I  see  France  is  in  competition  with  them 
for  three  noble  portions  of  their  monarchy,  Na- 
varre, Naples,  and  Milan ;  and  now  freshly  in 
difference  with  them  about  the  Valtoline.  I  see 
once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  pope,  that 
casteth  his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to 
recover  it  to  the  church ;  as  it  was  in  the  minds 
ot  Julius  the  Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Six- 
tus  the  Fifth.  As  for  that  great  body  of  Germany, 
I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  confederate 
themselves  with  the  Kings  of  Ffance,  and  Great 
Britain,  or  Denmark,  for  the  lioerty  of  the  Ger- : 
man  nation,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  and  I 


foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1558 
and  1553.  At  which  time  they  contracted  aieagne 
with  Henry  the  Second,  the  French  king,  tipoa 
the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
had  impatronized  himself  of  a  grreat  part  of  Ger- 
many, through  the  discord  of  the  German  princes, 
which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented :  which 
league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drave  ontidl 
the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany ;  and 
reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty 
and  honour.  For  the  West  Indies,  though  Spain 
hath  had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there, 
except  it  have  been  from  England ;  yet,  nevertba*^ 
less,  I  see  all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  unto 
them ;  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  mth 
nq>oly  of  those  large  countries,  wherein  they 
have  in  great  part  bu(  an  imaginary  poesertloo. 
For  Afric  upon  the  west,  the  Moors  of  Yalentia 
expulsed,  and  their  allies,  do  yet  hang  as  a  clond 
or  storm  over  Spain.  Gabor  on  the  east  is  like  an 
anniversary  wind,  that  riseth  every  year  upon  the 
party  of  Austria.  And  Persia  hath  entmd  into 
hostility  with  Spain,  and  giveth  them  the  first 
blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.  It  is  within  ewmj 
man^s  observation,  also,  that  Venice  deth  think 
their  state  almost  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniards  hold 
the  Valtoline.  That  Savoy  hath  learned  by  fkisik 
experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  bo  seeorily 
against  the  ambition  of  Spain ;  and  that  of  Bavm 
ria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merit  ud 
service  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day  to 
day.  Neither  do  I  say  for  all  this,  but  that  Spain 
may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood  by  their  jpiartl* 
cular  and  cunning  negotiations :  but  yet  then  it 
is  in  the  body,  and  may  break  out,  no  man  know* 
eth  when,  into  ill  accidents:  and  at  least  it 
showeth  plainly,  that  which  serveth  for  onr  pur- 
pose, that  Spain  is  much  destitute  of  assured  and 
confident  confederates.  And,  therefore,.  I  will 
conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counsellor 
of  state  in  Spain  at  this  day,  which  waa  not  with- 
out salt :  he  said  to  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain 
that  now  is,  upon  occasion;  *«  Sir,  I  will  tell  your 
majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort ;  your  majesty 
hath  but  two  enemies,  whereof  the  one  is  all  the 
world,  and  the  other  is  your  own  ministers.** 
And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  part  I  propounded 
to  speak  of;  which  was,  the  balancing  of  the 
forces  between  the  king's  majesty  and  the  Kinf 
of  Spain,  if  a  war  must  follow. 


THE  FIRST  COPY  OF  MY  DISCOURSE  TOUCHING 
THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON.* 
These  be  the  principal  remedies,  I  could  think 
of,  for  extirpating  the  principal  cause  of  those  con- 
spiracies, by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fugi- 
tive traitors,  and  the  filling  them  full  of  terror^ 
despair,  jealousy,  and  revolt.  And  it  is  true,  I 
thought  of  some  other  remedies,  which,  because 

*  From  ttie  original  hi  the  Lambeth  Library. 
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in  mine  own  conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I 
tberefore  do  forbear  to  express.  And  so  likewise 
I  have  thougrht,  and  thought  again,  of  the  means 
to  stop  and  divert  as  well  the  attempts  of  yiolenoe 
M  pobon,  in  the  performance  and  execution.  But 
not  knowing  how  my  travel  may  be  accepted, 
being  the  unwarranM  wishes  of  a  private  man, 
I  leave ;  humbly  praying  her  majesty's  pardon. 
If  in  the  zeal  of  my  simplicity  I  have  roved  at 
UaingB  above  my  aim. 


THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  DISCOURSE,  TOUCHING 
INTELLIGENCE,  AND  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE 
QUEEN'S  PERSON.* 

Tbk  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  that 
•gainst  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can 
be  taken,  as  a  thing  without  controversy,  honour- 
able and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good 
iDtelligence.  I  say  not  only  good  intelligence, 
bat  the  repntation  and  fame  thereof.  For  I  see, 
tbat  where  booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish 
places,  there  Is  no  more  robbing :  and  though  no 
donbt  the  watchmen  many  times  are  asleep,  or 
-•way;  yet  that  is  more  than  the  thief  knoweth ; 
•o  as  the  empty  booth  is  strength  and  safeguard 
•Boogh.  So,  likewise,  if  there  be  sown  an  opinion 
•broad,  that  her  majesty  hath  much  secret  intelli- 
ganoe,  and  that  all  is  full  of  spies  and  false  breth- 
ren; the  fugitives  will  grow  into  such  a  mutual 
JealoQsy  and  suspicion  one  of  another,  as  they  will 
not  have  the  conhdence  to  conspire  together,  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust ;  and  thinking  all  prac- 
llee  bootless,  as  that  which  is  assured  to  be  dis- 
eorered.  And  to  this  purpose,  to  speak  reverently, 
M  becometh  me,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  those 
luMioonble  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth  apper- 

*  Tima  Um  orifinal  In  the  Lambeth  Librtr/. 


tain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide  and  take 
order  that  her  majesty  receive  good  intelligence ; 
so  yet,  under  correction,  methinks  it  is  not  done 
with  that  glory  and  note  to  the  world,  which  was 
in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham's*  time :  and  in 
this  case,  as  was  said,  ^'  opinio  veritate  major." 
The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less  assu- 
rance, as  that  which  is  more  removed  from  the 
compass  of  mine  understanding :  and  that  is,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
Archduke  Eme8t,f  who  resides  in  the  place 
where  these  conspiracies  are  most  forged,  upon 
the  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  kind 
of  points  princes*  enemies  may  with  honour  nego- 
tiate, vix.,  that,  contrary  to  the  same  law  of 
nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings,  and  the 
honour  of  arms,  certain  of  her  majesty *s  subjects, 
if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any  of  his 
ministers,  refuged  in  his  dominions,  have  con- 
spired and  practised  assassination  against  her  ma- 
jesty^s  person. 

•  Who  died  April  A,  1900.  After  his  death  the  husineaa  of 
secretary  of  sute  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  who  wae  knighted  by  C^ueen  Elisabeth  at  Theobald's, 
aboiu  the  beginning  of  June*  IdOl,  and  in  August  foUowing 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  r  but  not  aaoally  appointed  secre- 
ury  of  sute  till  Jaly  ft,  1500.    BiacH. 

f  Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mtlian  II.,  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  upon  which 
government  he  entered  in  June,  1501 ;  bat  held  h  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  11 /SI  fhllowing.  It  was  probably  la 
pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  in  this  paper, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  Archduke  in  1504,  to  com- 
plain of  the  designs  which  had  been  formed  against  her  lift 
by  the  Count  de  Fuentes,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  in  governing  the  Low  Conntries 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  in  December, 
Iftn,  and  by  the  English  ftagitlres  there ;  and  to  desire  him  to 
signify  those  fkeU  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he  might 
vhidicate  hia  own  character,  by  punishing  his  ministeie,  and 
delivering  up  to  her  such  ftigitlvee  as  were  parties  In  such 
designs.  C€md9ni  AnmaUs  £Ns.  Regbui,  p.  090.  Edit.  LOff- 
doni  Bat.  1085i.  Bncti, 
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THE    DETESTABLE    TREASON, 

timilDID  IT 

DOCTOR  RODERIGO  LOPEZ, 

▲  PHTSICIAN  ATTEXDINO  UPON  THB  PBR80N  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  ICAJEflTT, 

WBOM  SI,  worn  A  SlUf  OF  MOKETi  PIOMMBD  TO  »K  PAID  ■«  BT  THK  BIXO  OP  SPAIX,  DID  UXDISTAKB  TO  BATB  BMII 
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[punrED  Dvmnrotas  qubeh^  utb.] 


The  King  of  Spain  having  foond,  by  the 
enterprise  of  88,  the  difficulty  of  an  inyaaion 
of  England,  and  having  also  since  that  time 
embraced  the  matters  of  France,  being  a  design 
of  a  more  easy  nature,  and  better  prepared  to  his 
hand,  hath  of  necessity  for  a  time  laid  aside  the 
prosecatioa  of  his  attempts  against  this  realm,  by 
open  forces,  as  knowing  his  means  unable  to 
wield  both  actions  atonce,  as  well  that  of  England 
as  t)uit  of  France;  and,  therefore,  casting  at  the 
fairest,  hath,  in  a  manner,  bent  his  whole  strength 
upon  France,  making,  in  the  mean  time,  only  a 
defensive  war  upon  the  Low  Countries.  But 
finding  again,  that  the  supports  and  aids  which 
her  majesty  hath  continued  to  the  French  king, 
are  a  principal  impediment  and  retardation  to  his 
prevailing  there  according  to  his  ends,  he  hath, 
now  of  late,  by  all  means,  projected  to  trouble  the 
waters  here,  and  to  cut  us  out  some  work  at  home, 
that  by  practice,  without  diverting  and  employing 
any  great  forces,  he  might,  nevertheless,  divert 
our  succours  from  France. 

According  to  which  purpose,  he  first  proved  to 
move  some  innovation  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  in 
hope  to  alienate  the  king  firom  the  amity  of  her 
majesty,  as  practising  to  make  a  party  there 
against  the  king  himself,  whereby  he  should  be 
compelled  to  use  her  majesty's  forces  for  his 
assistance.  Then  he  solicited  a  subject  within 
this  realm,  being  a  person  of  great  nobility,  to 
rise  in  arms  and  levy  war  against  her  majesty ; 
which  practice  was  by  the  same  nobleman  loyally 
and  prudently  revealed.  And,  lastly,  rather,  as  it 
is  to  be  thought,  by  the  instigation  of  our  trutor- 
ous  fbgitives  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  corrupter 
sort  of  his  counsellors  and  ministers,  than  of  his 
own  nature  and  inclination,  either  of  himself,  or 
his  said  counsellors  and  ministers  using  his 
name,  have  descended  to  a  course  against  all 
honour,  all  society  and  humanity,  odious  to  God 
and  man,  detestenl  by  the  heathens  themselves, 
whieh  is,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  majesty, 
(which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody !)  by 


violence  or  poison.  A  matter  which  might  h% 
proved  to  be  not  only  against  all  Christianity  and 
religion,  but  against  nature,  the  law  of  naUoniy 
the  honour  of  arms,  the  civil  law»  the  rulef 
of  morality  and  policy ;  finally,  to  be  the  most 
condemned,  barbarous,  and  ferine  act  that  «an  b0 
imagined ;  yea,  supposing  the  quarrels  and  hosti- 
lity between  the  princes  to  be  never  so  declaziBd 
and  so  mortal,  yet,  were  it  not  that  it  would  be  a 
very  reproach  unto  the  age,  tha^  the  matter  shodk} 
be  once  disputed  or  call^  in  question,  it  conU 
never  be  defended.  And,  therefore,  I  leave  h  ta 
the  censure  which  Titus  Livius  giveth  in  the  likcL 
case  upon  Perseus,  the  last  King  of  the  Macedons, 
aAerwards  overthrown,  taken  with  his  childre% 
and  led  in  triumph  by  the  Romans ;  «« Quern  no9 
justum  helium  gerere  regie  animo,  sed  per  omn!« 
clandestina  grassari  scelera,  latrocbiorum  ac  vsh» 
neficiorum,  cemebant." 

But  to  proceed :  certain  it  is,  that  even  about 
this  present  time  there  have  been  suborned  and 
sent  into  this  realm  divers  persons,  some  EngliBh* . 
some  Irish,  corrupted  by  money  and  promises,  and 
resolved  and  conjured  by  priests  in  confession,  to 
have  executed  that  most  wretched  and  horrible 
fact;  of  which  number  certain  have  been  taken« 
and  some  have  suffered,  and  some  are  spared 
because  they  have  with  great  sorrow  confessed 
these  attempts,  and  detested  their  subomeri. 
And  if  I  should  conjecture  what  the  reason  is,  why 
this  cursed  enterprise  was  at  this  time  so  body, 
and  with  such  diligence  pursued,  I  take  it  to  bo 
chiefly  because  the  matters  of  France  were  ripe, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  made  himself  ready  to 
unmask  himself,  and  to  reap  that  in  France,  which 
he  had  been  long  in  sowing,  in  regard  that,  there 
being  like  to  be  a  divulsion  in  the  league  by  the 
reconciliation  of  some  of  the  heads  to  the  king,  the 
more  passionate  sort,  being  destituted  by  their 
associates,  were  like  to  cast  themselves  wholly 
into  the  King  of  Spain's  arms,  and  to  dismember 
some  important  piece  of  that  crown ;  though  now 
upon  this  fresh  accident  of  receiving  the  king  into 
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Paris,  it  is  to  be  thought  that  both  the  wont 
aflected  of  the  league  will  submit  themselves  upon 
any  tolerable  conditions  to  their  natural  king, 
thus  advanced  in  strength  and  reputation ;  and  the 
King  of  Spain  will  take  a  second  advice  ere  he 
soibark  himself  too  far  in  any  new  attempt  against 
Fnnce.  But,  taking  the  afiairs  as  they  then  stood 
before  this  accident  unexpected,  especially  of 
dw  council  of  Spain,  during  this  his  supposed 
harvest  in  France,  his  council  had  reason  to  wish 
that  there  were  no  disturbance  from  hence,  where 
they  make  account  that  if  her  majesty  were  re- 
Bovad,  upon  whose  person  God  continue  his 
•ictmordinary  watch  and  providence!  here  would 
be  nothing  but  confusion,  which  they  do  not 
doubt  but,  with  some  no  great  treasure,  and  forces 
(lom  without,  may  be  nourished  till  they  can 
mors  fully  intend  the  ruin  of  this  state,  according 
Id  their  ancient  malice. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  amongst  the  number  of 
\  execrable  undertakers^  there  was  none  so 
built  and  relied  upon  by  the  great  ones  of 
the  other  side,  as  was  this  physician,  Lopez ;  nor, 
iadood,  none  so  dangerous :  whether  you  consider 
Ibo  aptness  of  the  instrument,  or  the  subtlety  and 
Money  of  those  that  practised  with  him,  or  the 
•idft  and  evasion  which  he  had  provided  for  a 
of  his  doings,  if  they  should  happen  to 
into  question.  For,  first,  whereas  others 
\  to  find  and  encounter  infinite  difiiculties,  in 
Ibo  vary  obtaining  of  an  opportunity  to  execute 
Ais  homble  act;  and,  besides,  cannot  but  see 
and  most  assured  death  before  their  eyes, 

I  therefore  must  be,  as  it  were,  damnable  vota. 
ilea  if  they  undertake  it:  this  man,  in  regard  of 
hio  iaenltj,  and  of  his  private  access  to  her  ma- 
Joily,  had  both  means  to  perpetrate,  and  means 
to  ooneeal,  whereby  he  might  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
wieked  treason  without  evident  peril.  And  for  his 
complioes  that  practised  with  him,  being  Portu* 
gnooo,  and  of  the  retinue  of  King  Antonio,  the 
King  of  Spain*s  mortal  enemy,  they  were  men 
dieieby  freed  and  discharged  from  suspicion,  and 
night  send  letters  and  receive  letters  out  of  Spain 
without  jealousy ;  as  those  which  were  thought 
to  entertain  intelligences  there  for  the  good  of 
tfaob  master.  And,  for  the  evasion  and  mask  that 
Lopes  had  prepared  for  this  treason,  if  it  had  not 
been  searched  and  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  was, 
that  he  did  intend  but  to  cozen  the  King  of  Spain, 
without  ill  meaning ;  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
that  stratagem  which  Parry,  a  most  cunning  and 
artificial  traitor,  had  provided  for  himself. 

Nevertheless,  this  matter,  by  the  great  good- 
neao  of  God,  falling  into  good  hands,  of  those 
honourable  and  suflScient  persons  which  dealt 
tiiaiein,  was  by  their  great  and  worthy  industry 
so  handled  and  followed,  as  this  Proteus  of  a  dis- . 
goised  and  transformed  treason  did  at  last  appear 
in  his  own  likeness  and  colours,  which  were  as 
Ibttl  and  monstrous  as  have  been  known  in  the ' 
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world.  For  some  of  her  majesty*s  council  long 
since  entered  into  consideration,  that  the  retinue 
of  King  Antonio,  I  mean  some  of  them,  were  not 
unlike  to  hatch  these  kinds  of  treasons,  in  regard 
they  were  needy  strangers,  entered  into  despair 
of  their  master's  fortune,  and  like  enough  to 
aspire  to  make  their  peace  at  home,  by  some  such 
wicked  services  as  these ;  and  therefore  grew  to 
have  an  extraordinary  vigilant  eye  upon  them: 
which  prudent  and  discreet  presumption,  or  con- 
jecture, joinM  with  some  advertisements  of  espials 
abroad,  and  some  other  industry,  was  the  first 
cause,  next  under  the  great  benediction  of  God, 
which  giveth  unto  princes  zealous  counsellors, 
and  giveth  to  counsellors  policy,  and  discerning 
thoughts,  of  the  revealing  and  discovering  of 
these  treasons,  which  were  contrived  in  order  and 
form,  as  hereafter  is  set  down. 

This  Lopez,  of  nation  a  Portuguese,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  in  sect  secretly  a  Jew,  though  here 
he  conformed  himself  to  the  rites  of  the  Christian 
religion,  for  a  long  time  professed  physic  in  this 
land,  by  occasion  whereof,  being  withal  a  man 
very  observant  and  ofiicious,  and  of  a  pleasing  and 
appliable  behaviour ;  in  that  regard,  rather  than 
for  any  great  learning  in  his  faculty,  he  grew 
known  and  favoured  in  court,  and  was  some  years 
since  sworn  physician  of  her  majesty's  house- 
hold ;  and  by  her  majesty's  bounty,  of  whom  he 
had  received  divers  gifts  of  good  commodity,  was 
grown  to  good  estate  of  wealth. 

This  man  had  insinuated  himself  greatly,  in 
regard  he  was  of  the  same  nation,  with  the  King 
Antonio,  whose  causes  he  pretended  to  solicit  at 
Ae. court:  especially  while  he  supposed  there 
was  any  appearance  of  his  fortune ;  of  whom  also 
he  had  obtained,  as  one  that  referred  all  his  doings 
to  gain,  an  assignation  of  50,000  crowns  to  be 
levied  in  Portugal.  But  being  a  person  wholly 
of  a  corrupt  and  mercenary  nature,  and  finding  his 
hopes  cold  from  that  part ;  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
a  more  able  paymaster,  and  secretly  made  offer 
long  since  of  his  service  to  the  King  of  Spain : 
and  accordingly  gave  sundry  intelligences  of  that 
which  passed  here,  and  imported  most  for  the 
King  of  Spain  to  know,  having  no  small  means,  in 
regard  of  his  continual  attendance  at  court,  near- 
ness and  access,  to  learn  many  particulars  of 
great  weight :  which  intelligences  he  maintained 
with  Bernardino  Mendoza,  Antonio  Vega,  Rode- 
rigo  Marquez,  and  divers  others. 

In  tho  conveyance  of  which  his  intelligences, 
and  in  the  making  known  of  his  disposition  to  do 
the  King  of  Spain  service,  he  had,  amongst  others, 
one  Manuel  Andrada,  a  Portogruese,  revolted  from 
Don  Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  one  that  was 
discovered  to  have  practised  the  death  of  the  said 
Don  Antonio,  and  to  have  betrayed  him  to  Ber- 
nardino Mendoza.  This  man  coming  hither,  was, 
for  the  same,  his  practice  appearing  by  letters 
intercepted,  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison* 
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Before  which  time,  also,  there  had  heen  by  good 
diligenoe  intercepted  other  letters,  whereby  tlie 
said  Andrada  advertised  Mendoza,  that  he  had 
won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  king's  ssrvice :  but  Lopez 
having  understanding  thereof,  and  finding  means 
to  have  secret  conference  with  Andrada  before  his 
ezaminatbn,  persuaded  with  him  to  take  the 
matter  upon  himself,  as  if  he  had  invented  that 
advertisement  touching  Lopez,  only  to  procure 
himself  credit  with  Mendoza;  and  to  make  him 
conceive  well  of  his  industry  and  service.  And 
to  move  him  hereunto,  Lopez  set  before  Andrada, 
^at  if  he  did  excuse  him,  he  should  have  credit 
to  work  his  delivery  :  whereas,  if  he  did  impeach 
him,  he  was  not  like  to  find  any  other  means  of 
favour.  By  which  subtle  persuasion  Andrada* 
when  he  came  to  be  examined,  answered  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  and  lessoning  which  Lopez 
had  given  him.  And  having  thus  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  suspicion,  became  suitor  for  Andrada's 
delivery,  craftily  suggesting,  that  he  was  to  do 
some  notable  service  to  Don  Antonio ;  in  which 
his  suit  he.  accordingly  prevailed.    When  Lopez 

.  had  thus  got  Andrada  out  of  prison,  he  was  suf- 
fered U>  go  out  pf  the  realm  into  Spain ;  in  pre- 
tence, as  was  said,  to  do  some  service  to  Don 
Antonio;  but,  in  truth,  to  continue  Lopez's  nego- 
tiation and  intelligences  with  the  King  of  Spain, 

.  which  he  handled  so  well,  as  at  his  return  hither, 
for  the  comforting  of  the  said  Lopez,  he  brpught 
to  him  from  the  king,  besides  thanks  and  words 
of  encouragement,  and  an  abrazo,  which  is  the 
compliment  of  favour,  a  very  good  jewel,  gar- 
nished with  sundry  stones  of  good  value.  This 
jewel,  when  Lopez  had  accepted,  he  cunningly 
cast  with  himself,  that  if  he  should  offer  it  to  her 
majesty  first,  he  was  assured  she  would  not  take 
it :  next,  that  thereby  he  should  lay  her  asleep, 
and  make  her  secure  of  him  for  greater  matters, 
according  to  the  saying,  *«Fraus  sibi  fidem  in 
parvis  prsestruit  ut  in  magnis  opprimat ;"  which 
accordingly  he  did,  with  protestations  of  his  fide- 
lity :  and  her  majesty,  as  a  princess  of  magnani- 
mity, not  apt  to  fear  or  suspicion,  returned  it  to 
him  with  gracious  words. 

After  Lopez  had  thus  abused  her  majesty,  and 
had  these  trials  of  the  fidelity  of  Andrada,  they 
fell  in  conference,  the  matter  being  first  moved  by 
Andrada,  as  he  that  came  freshly  out  of  Spain, 
touching  the  empoisoning  of  the  queen:  which 
liOpez,  who  saw  that  matter  of  intelligence,  with- 
out some  such  particular  service,  would  draw  no 
great  reward  from  the  King  of  Spain ;  such  as  a 
man  that  was  not  needy,  but  wealthy  as  he  was, 
could  find  any  taste  in,  assented  unto.  And  to 
that  purpose  procured  again  this  Andrada  to  be 
sent  over,  as  well  to  advertise  and  assure  this 
matter  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  ministers, 
namely,  to  the  Count  de  Fuentes,  assistant  to  the 
general  of  the  King  of  Spain's  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  also  to  capitulate  and  contract  with 


him  about  the  certainty  of  his  reward.  Andnda 
having  received  those  instructions,  and  being  fir- 
nished  with  money,  by  Lopez's  procnireHient, 
from  Don  Antonio,  about  whose^  service  bis 
employment  was  believed  to  be,  went  over- to 
Calais,  where  be  remained  to  be  near  unto  Eii|p* 
land  and  Flanders,  having  a  boy  that  ordinarily 
passed  to  and  fro  between  him  and  LopeA :  1^ 
whom  he  did  also,  the  better  to  colour  his  employe 
ment,  write  to  Lopez  intelligence,  as  it  was 
agreed  he  should  between  him  and  Lopez  {  who 
bade  him  send  such  news  as  he  should  take  up  in 
the  streets.  From  Calais  he  writeth  to  Count  de 
Fuentes  of  Lopez's  promise  and  demands.  Upoa 
the  receipt  of  which  letters,  after  some  timie  taken 
to  advertise  this  proposition  into  Spain,  and  to 
receive  direction  thereupon,  the  Count  de  Fuentes 
associated  with  Stephano  Ibarra,  secretary  of  the 
council  of  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  cidleth 
to  him  one  Manuel  Louis  Tinooo,  a  Portuguese, 
who  -had  also  followed  King  Antonio,  and  of 
whose  good  devdtion  he  had  had  experience,'  in 
that  he  had  conveyed  unto  him  two  seven! 
packets,  wherewith  he  was  trusted  by  the  King 
Antonio  for  France.  Of  this  Louis  the  fiiat 
received  a  corporal  oath,  with  solemn  ceremonyi 
taking  his  hands  between  their  hands,  that  id 
should  keep  secret  that  which  should  be  impaitod 
to  him,  and  never  reveal  the  same,  though  he 
should  be  apprehended  and  questioned  beie. 
This  done,  they  acquaint  him  with  the  letters  of 
Andrada,  with  whom  they  charge  him  to  cooler 
at  Calais  in  his  way,  and  to  pass  to  Lopex  into 
England,  addressing  him  farther  to  Stephano 
Ferrera  de  Gama,  and  signifying  unto  the  said 
Lopez  withal,  as  from  the  king,  that  he  gave  no 
great  credence  to  Andrada,  as  a  person  too  slight 
to  be  used  in  a  cause  of  so  great  weight:  and 
therefore  marvelled  much  that  he  heard  nothing 
from  Ferrera  of  this  matter,  from  whom  he  had  in 
former  time  been  advertised  in  generality  of  Lo» 
pez's  good  affection  to  do  him  service.  This 
Ferrera  had  been  sometimes  a  man  of  great  jivdi- 
hood  and  wealth  in  Portugal,  which  he  did  forego 
in  adhering  to  Don  Antonio,  and  appeareth  to  be 
a  man  of  capacity  and  practice ;  but  hath  sotne 
years  since  been  secretly  won  to  tho  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  not  travelling,  nevertheless,  to  and 
fro,  but  residing  as  his  lieger  in  England. 

Manuel  Louis,  despatched  with  these  instmo- 
tions,  and  with  all  affectionate  commendations 
from  the  count  to  Lopez,  and  with  lettere  to  Ferrera^ 
took  his  journey  first  to  Calais,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  Andrada ;  of  whom  receiving  more 
ample  information,  together  with  a  short  ticket 
of  credence  to  Lopez,  that  he  was  a  person  whom 
he  might  trust  without  scruple,  came  over  into 
England,  and  first  repaired  to  Ferrera,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  state  of  the  businesOi 
who  bad  before  that  time  given  some  light  unto 
Lopez,  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  unto  the  prae* 
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tioe  between  him  and  Andrada,  wherewith,  indeed, 
Andiada  had  in  a  sort  acquainted  him.  And  now, 
upon  this  new  despatch  and  knowledge  given  to 
Lopez  of  the  choice  of  Ferrera  to  continue  that 
wfaleh  Andrada  had  begun ;  he,  to  conform  him- 
telf  the  better  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  his  ministers  abroad,  was  content 
mtfte  fully  to  communicate  with  Ferrera,  with 
whom,  from  that  time  forward,  he  meant  singly 
mad  apertly  to  deal ;  and  therefore  cunningly  fbr- 
bore  to  speak  with  Manuel  Louis  himself;  but 
eonelnded  that  Ferrera  should  be  his  only  trunk, 
and  all  his  dealings  should  pass  through  his 
hand,  thinking  thereby  to  have  gone  invisible. 

Whereupon,  he  cast  with  himself,  that  it  was 
noC  safe  to  use  the  mediation  of  Manuel  Louis, 
who  had  been  made  privy  to  the  matter,  as  some 
baae  earner  of  letters;  which  letters  also  should 
be  written  in  a  cipher,  not  of  alphabet,  but  of 
words ;  such  as  might,  if  they  were  opened,  im- 
port no  vehement  suspicion.  And,  therefore, 
Manuel  Louis  was  sent  back  with  a  short  answer, 
and  Lopez  purveyed  himself  of  a  base  fellow,  a 
Portugruese  called  Gomez  d'Avila,  dwelling  hard 
by  Lopez's  house,  to  convey  his  letters.  After 
tiUs  messenger  provided,  it  was  agreed  between 
Lopez  and  Ferrera,  that  letters  should  be  sent  to 
th«  Count  de  Fnentes,  and  Secretary  Juarra, 
written  and  signed  by  Ferrera,  for  Lopez  caute- 
-loasly  did  forbear  to  write  himself,  but  directed 
and  indeed  dictated  word  by  word  by  Lopez 
himself.  The  contents  thereof  were,  that  Lopez 
waa  ready  to  execute  that  service  to  the  king, 
which  before  had  been  treated,  but  required  for  his 
fooompense  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  and  as- 
•arance  for  the  same. 

These  letters  were  written  obscurely,  as  was 
toaehed,  in  terms  of  merchandise;  to  which 
obacority  when  Ferrera  excepted,  Lopez  answered, 
they  knew  his  meaning  by  that  which  had  passed 
before.  Ferrera  wrote  also  to  Manuel  Louis,  but 
charged  this  Gomez  to  deliver  the  same  letters 
vnto  him  in  the  presence  of  Juarra ;  as  also  the 
'letter  to  Juarra  in  the  presence  of  Manuel  Louis. 
And  these  letters  were  delivered  to  Gomez  d*Avila 
to  be  carried  to  Brussels,  and  a  passport  procured, 
and  his  charges  defrayed  by  Lopez.  And  Fer- 
vera,  the  more  to  approve  his  industry,  writ  let- 
ters two  several « times,  the  one  conveyed  by 
Emanuel  Pallacios,  with  the  privity  of  Lopez,  to 
Christophero  Moro,  a  principal  counsellor  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  Spain ;  signifying  that  Lopez 
was  won  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  his  commandment;  and  received 
a  letter  from  the  same  Christophero  Moro,  in 
answer  to  one  of  these,  which  he  showed  unto 
Lopez.  In  the  mean  time  Lopez,  though  a  man, 
in  semblance,  of  a  heavy  wit,  yet  indeed  subtle 
of  himself,  as  one  trained  in  practice,  and  besides 
as  wily  as  fear  and  covetousness  could  make 
him,  thought  to  provide  for  himself,  as  was  partly 


touched  before,  as  many  starting  holes  and  eva- 
sions as  he  oould  devise,  if  any  of  these  matters 
should  come  to  light.  And  first  he  took  his  time 
to  cast  forth  some  general  words  afar  off  to  her 
majesty,  as  asking  her  the  question.  Whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived  I  Whereof,  her 
majesty  not  imagining  these  words  tended  to  such 
end,  as  to  warrant  him  colourably  in  this  wretched 
conspiracy,  but  otherwise,  of  her  own  natural  dis- 
position bent  to  integrity  and  sincerity,  uttered 
dislike  and  disallowance.  Next,  he  thought  he 
had  wrought  a  great  mystery  in  demanding  the 
precise  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  agreeing  just  with 
the  sum  of  assignation  or  donation  from  Don  An- 
tonio ;  idly,  and  in  that  grossly  imagining,  that, 
if  afterwards  he  should  accept  the  same  sum,  he 
might  excuse  it,  as  made  good  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  regard  he  desisted  to  follow  and  favour 
Don  Antonio ;  whereupon  the  King  of  Spain  was 
in  honour  tied  not  to  see  him  a  loser.  Thirdly,  in 
his  conferences  with  Ferrera,  when  he  was  ap- 
posed upon  the  particular  manner  how  he  would 
poison  her  majesty,  he  purposely  named  unto 
him  a  syrup,  knowing  that  her  majesty  never 
useth  syrup ;  and  therefore  thinking  that  would 
prove  a  high  point  for  his  justification,  if  things 
should  come  in  any  question. 

But  ail  this  while  desirous  afWr  his  prey,  which 
he  had  in  hope  devoured,  he  did  instantly  impoi^ 
tune  Ferrera  for  the  answering  of  his  last  de- 
spatch, finding  the  delay  strange,  and  reiterating 
the  protestations  of  his  readiness  to  do  the  ser- 
vice, if  he  were  assured  of  his  money. 
'  Now  before  the  return  of  Gomez  d'Avila  into 
England,  this  Stephen  Ferrera  Was  discovered  to 
have  intelligence  with  the  enemy ;  but  so  as  the 
particular  of  his  traffic  and  overtures  appeared  not, 
only  it  seemed  there  was  great  account  made  of 
that  he  managed :  and  thereupon  he  was  commit- 
ted to  prison.  Soon  after  arrived  Gomez  d*Avila, 
and  brought  letters  only  from  Manuel  Louis,  by 
the  name  of  Francisco  de  Thores ;  because,  as  it 
seemeth,  the  great  persons  on  the  other  side  had 
a  contrary  disposition  to  Lopez,  and  liked  not  to 
write  by  so  base  a  messenger,  but  continued  their 
course  to  trust  and  employ  Manuel  Loms  himself, 
who  in  likelihood  was  retained  till  they  might 
receive  a  full  conclusion  from  Spain ;  which  was 
not  till  about  two  months  after.  'Hiis  Gomez 
was  apprehended  at  his  landing,  and  about  him 
were  found  the  letters  aforesaid,  written  in  jargon, 
or  vexbal  cipher,  but  yet  somewhat  suspicious,  in 
these  words :  **  This  bearer  will  tell  you  the  price 
in  which  your  pearls  are  esteemed,  and  in  what 
resolution  we  rest  about  a  little  musk  and  amber, 
which  I  am  determined  to  buy.'*  Which  words 
the  said  Manuel  Louis  afterward  voluntarily  con- 
'  fessed  to  be  deciphered  in  this  sort;  That  by  the 
allowance  of  the  pearls  he  meant,  that  the  Count 
I  de  Fuentes,  and  the  secretary,  did  gladly  accept 
i  the  offer  of  Lopez  to  poison  Uie  queen,  signified 
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by  Ferrera*8  letter :  and  for  the  pronsion  of  amber, 
and  musk,  it  waa  meant  that  the  coant  looked 
shortly  for  a  resolution  from,  the  Kin^  of  Spahi 
concerning  a  matter  of  importance,  which  was 
for  burning  of  the  Queen's  ships ;  and  another 
point  tending,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  vindictive 
humour. 

But  while  the  sense  of  this  former  letter  rested 
ambiguous,  and  that  no  direct  particular  was  con- 
fessed by  Ferrera,  nor  suflicient  light  given  to 
ground  any  rigorous  examination  of  him,  cometh 
over  Manuel  Louis  with  the  resolution  from 
Spain ;  who  first  understanding  of  Ferrera's  re- 
straint, and  therefore  doubting  how  far  things 
were  discovered,  to  shadow  the  matter,  like  a 
cunning  companion,  gave  advertisement  of  an 
intent  he  had  to  do  service,  and  hereupon  obtained 
a  passport :  but  after  his  coming  in,  he  made  no 
haste  to  reveal  any  thing,  but  thought  to  dally 
and  abuse  in  some  other  sort.  And  while  the 
light  was  thus  in  the  clouds,  there  was  also  inter- 
cepted a  little  ticket  which  Ferrera  in  prison  had 
found  means  to  write,  in  care  to  conceal  Lopez, 
and  to  keep  him  out  of  danger,  to  give  a  caveat  of 
staying  all  farther  answers  and  advertisements  in 
these  causes.  Whereupon,  Lopez  was  first  called 
in  question. 

But,  in  conclusion,  this  matter  beiqg  with  all 
assiduity  and  policy  more  and  more  pierced  and 
rained  into,  ifirst,  there  was  won  from  Manuel 
Louis  his  letters  from  the  Count  de  Fuentes  and 
Secretary  Juarra  to  Ferrera,  in  both  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  queen's  death;  in  that  of  the 
count's,  under  the  term  of  a  commission ;  and  in 
that  of  the  secretary's,  under  the  term  of  ihe  great 
service,  whereof  should  urise  a  universal  benefit 
to  the  whole  world.  Also,  the  letters  of  credit 
written  by  Gronsalo  Gomez,  one  to  Pedro  de  Car- 
rera,  and  the  other  to  Juan  Pallacio,  to  take  up  a 
sum  of  money  by  Manuel  Loius,  by  the  foresaid 
false  name  of  Fr.  de  Thores ;  letters  so  large,  and 
in  a  manner  without  limitation,  as  any  sum  by 
virtue  thereof  might  be  taken  up :  which  letters 
were  delivered  to  Louis  by  the  Count  de  Fuentes's 
own  hands,  with  directions  to  show  them  to 
Lopez  for  his  assurance ;  a  matter  of  God's  secret 
working  in  staying  the  same,  for  thereupon  rested 
only  the  execution  of  the  fact  of  Lopez.  Upon 
so  narrow  a  point  consisted  the  safety  of  her  ma- 
jesty's life,  already  sold  by  avarice  to  malice  and 
ambition,  but  extraordinarily  preserved  by  that 
watchman  which  never  slnmbereth.  This  same 
Manuel  Louis,  and  Stephen  Ferrera  also,  whereof 
the  one  managed  the  matter  abroad,  and  the  other 
resided  here  to  give  correspondence,  never  meet- 
ing after  Manuel  had  returned,  severally  examined 
without  tQrture  or  threatening,  did  in  the  end 
voluntarily  and  elearly  confess  the  matters  above- 
mentioned,  and  in  their  confessions  fully  consent 
and  concur,  not  only  in  substance,  but  in  all 
points,  particularities,  and  circumstances ;  which 


confessions  appear  expressed  in  tlieir  own  oatoxil 
language,  testified  and  subscribed  with  their  own 
hands ;  and  in  open  assembly,  at  the  arraignment 
of  Lopez  in  the  Guildhall,  were  by  them  con* 
firmed  and  avouched  to  Lopez  his  &ce;  and 
therewithal  are  extant,  undefaced,  the  original 
letters  from  Count  de  Fuentes,  Secretary  Joarrai 
and  the  rest. 

And  Lopez  himself,  at  bis  first  apprehension 
and  examination,  did  indeed  deny,  and  deny  vfi^ 
deep  and  terrible  oaths  and  execratipns,  the  fetj 
coniferences  and  treaties  with  Ferrera,  or  Andrada, 
about  the  empoisonment*  And  being  demanded, 
if  they  were  proved  against  him  what  he  wooldL 
say  t  he  answered,  Tlu&t  he  would  yield  himself 
guilty  of  the  fact  intended.  Nevertheless,  beinjg 
afterwards  confronted  by  Ferrera^  who  constantly 
maintained  to  him  all  that  he  had  said,  reducing 
him  to  the  times  and  places  of  the  said  confo* 
ences,  he  confessed  the  matter,  as  by  his  confes- 
sion in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
appeareth.  But  then  he  fell  to  that  slender  eva- 
sion, as  his  last  refuge,  that  he  meant  only  to 
cozen  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  money :  and  in 
that  he  continued  at  his  arraignment,  when,  not- 
withstanding, at  the  first  he  did  retract  his  own 
confession :  and  yet  being  asked,  whether  be  was 
drawn,  either  by  means  of  toirtnre,  or  promise  of 
life,  to  make  the  same  confession  1  he  did  openly 
testify  that  no  such  means  were  used  towards  hinb 

But  the  falsehood  of  this  excuse,  being  a&  alle* . 
gation  that  any  traitor  may  use  and  provide  foe 
himself,  is  convicted  by  three  notable  proofs. 
The  first,  that  he  never  opened  this  matter,  neither 
unto  her  majesty,  unto  whom  he  had  ordinary 
access,  nor  to  any  counsellor  of  state,  to  have 
permission  to  toll  on,  and  inveigle  these  parties 
with  whom  he  did  treat,  if  it  had  been  thought  to 
convenient ;  wherein,  percase,  he  had  opportunity 
to  have  done  some  good  service,  for  the  farther 
discovery  of  their  secret  machinations  against  her 
majesty's  life.  The  second,  that  he  came  too 
late  to  this  shift;  having  first  bewrayed  his  guilty 
conscience,  in  denying  those  treaties  and  confer* 
ences  till  they  were  evidently  and  manifestly 
proved  to  his  face.  The  third,  that  in  conferring 
with  Ferrera  about  the  manner  of  his  assuraneef 
he  thought  it  better  to  have  the  money  in  tha 
hands  of  such  merchants  as  he  should  name  in 
Antwerp,  than  to  have  it  brought  into  England; 
declaring  his  purpose  to  be,  after  the  fact  done, 
speedily  to  fly  to  Antwerp,  and  there  to  tarry 
some  time,  and  so  to  convey  himself  to  Constan- 
tinople; where  it  is  affirmed,  that  Don  Salomon, 
a  Jew  in  good  credit,  is  Lopez  his  near  kinsman* 
and  that  he  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  said  Don 
Salomon :  whereby  it  is  evident  that  Lopez  had 
cast  his  reckonings  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
fact  done. 

Thus  may  appear,  both  how  justly  this  Lopez^ 
•  Lopes  waa  executed  7lta  June,  15M. 
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Ib  condemned  for  the  highest  treason  that  can  be 
imagined ;  'and,  how,  by  God's  marvellous  good- 
ness, her  majesty  hath  been  preserved.  And, 
toxely,  if  a  man  do  truly  consider,  it  is  hard  to 
nyi  whether  God  hath  done  greater  things  by  her 
mafesty  or  for  her :  if  yon  observe  on  the  one  side, 
bow  God  hath  ordained  her  government  to  break 
and  cross  the  unjust  ambition  of  the  two  mighty 
potentates,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  never  so  straitly  between  themselves  com- 
bined :  and,  on  the  other  side,  how  mightily  God 
Imth  protected  her,  both  ag^nst  foreign  invasion 
and  inward  troubles,  and  singularly  against  the 
many  secret  conspiracies  that  have  been  made 
against  her  life;  thereby  declaring  to  the  world 


that  he  will  indeed  preserve  that  instrument 
which  he  hath  magnified.  But  the  corruptions  of 
these  times  are  wonderful,  when  that  wars,  which 
are  th^  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes, 
that  acknowledge  no  superior  jurisdiction,  and 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  honour,  shall  be 
stained  and  infamed  with  such  fool  and  inhuman 
practices.  Wherein  if  so  great  a  king  hath  been 
named,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  a  rule 
of  common  reason,  must  be  remembered ;  *<  Frustra 
legis  auxilium  implorat,  cpii  in  legem  committit." 
He  that  hath  sought  to  violate  the  majesty  royal, 
in  the  highest  degree,  cannot  claim  the  pre-emi- 
nence thereof  to  be  exempted  from  just  imputa- 
tion. 
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or  THE 

TRUE  GREATNESS 

OP  TBB 

KINGDOM    OF    BRITAIN. 


TO  KING  JAMES. 


-Fonuntto*  nimiam  sua  ft  bona  norlnt. 


The  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions  in 
bullc  and  territory  doth  fall  nnder  meajsure  and 
demonstration  that  cannot  err:  but  the  jast  mea- 
sure and  estimate  of  the  forces  and  power  of  an 
estate  is  a  matter,  than  the  which  thfere  is  nothing 
among  evnl  affairs  more  subject  to  error,  nor 
that  error  more  subject  to  perilous  consequence. 
For  hence  may  proceed  many  inconsiderate 
attempts,  and  insolent  provocations  in  states 
that  iiave  too  high  an  imagination  of  their  own 
forces:  and  hence  may  proceed,  on  the  other 
side,  a  toleration  of  many,  fair  grieyances  and 
indignities,  and  a  loss  of  maqy  opportunities,  in 
states  that  are  not  sensible  enough  of  their  own 
strength.  Therefore,  that  it  may  the  better  appear 
what  greatness  your  majesty  bath  obtained  of 
God,  and  what  greatness  this  bland  hath  obtained 
by  you,  and  what  greatness  it  is,  that  by  the  gra- 
cious pleasure  of  Almighty  God  you  shall  leave 
and  transi^it  to  your  children  and  generations  as 
the  first  founder;  I  have  thought  good,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend,  to  make  a  true  survey  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  greatness  of  this  your  kingdom 
of  Britain;  being  for  mine  own  part  persuaded, 
that  the  supposed  prediction,  "Video  solem 
orientem  in  ocoidente,*'  may  be  no  less  a  tnie 
vision  applied  to  Britain,  than  to  any  other  king- 
dom of  Europe ;  and  being  out  of  doubt  that  none 
of  the  great  monarchies,  which  in  the  memory  of 
times  hfLve  risen  in  the  habitable  world,  had  so 
fair  seeds  and  beginnings  as  hath  this  your  estate 
and  kingdom,  whatsoever  the  event  shall  be, 
which  must  depend  upon  the  dispensation  of 
God's  will  and  providence,  and  his  blessing  upon 
your  descendants.  And  because  I  have  no  pur- 
pose vainly  or  assentatorily  to  represent  this 
greatness,  as  in  water,  which  shows  things  bigger 


than  they  are,  but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of 
art,  helping  the  sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude 
and  dimension :  therefore,  I  will  use  no  hiddeit 
order,  which  ia  fitter  for  insinuations  than  ftoond 
proofs,  but  a  clear  and  open  order.     First,  by 
confuting  the  errors,  or  rather  correcting   the 
excesses  of  certain  immoderate  opinions,  whieli' 
ascribe  too  much  to  some  points  of  greatnesfiy/ 
which  are  not  so  essential,  and  by  reducing  those 
points  to  a  true  value  and  estintation:  then  by 
propounding  and  confirming  those  other  points  o^ 
greatness  which  are  more  solid  and  principal, 
though  in  popular  discourse  less  observed :  and 
incidently  by  making  a  brief  application,  in  both 
these  parts,  of  the  general  principles  and  positions : 
of  policy  unto  the  state  and  condition  of  these 
your  kingdoms.     Of  these  the  former  part  will 
branch  itself  into  .these  articles. 
First,  That  in  the  measuring  or  balancing  ef 
greatness,   there   is    commonly   too  much  ' 
aseribed  to  largeness  of  territory. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 

treasure  or  riches. 
Thirdly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  afiluence  of  com* 
modi  tics. 
And,  fourthly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 
the  strength  and  fortification  of  towns  or  holds. 
The  latter  ivill  fall  into  this  distribution : 
First,  That  true  greatness  doth  require  a  fit  situ- 
ation of  the  place  or  region. 
Secondly,  That  true  greatness  consisteth  essen* 

tially  in  population  and  breed  of  men. 
Thirdly,  That  it  consisteth  also  in  the  valour 
and  military  disposition  of   the  people  it 
breedeth  :  and  in  this,  that  they  make  profes- 
sion of  arms. 
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Foarthly,  That  it  oonsbteth  in  this  point,  that 
every  common  subject  by  the  poll  be  fit  to 
make  a  soldier,  and  not  only  certain  condi- 
tions or  degrees  of  men. 
Fifthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  temper  of  the 
groremment  fit  to  keep  the  subjects  in  good 
heart  and  coarage,  and  not  to  keep  them  in 
the  condition  of  servile  vassals. 
And,  sixthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  com- 
mandment of  the  sea. 
And  let  no  man  so  much  forget  the  subject  pro- 
pounded, as  to  find  strange,  that  here  is  no  men- 
tion of  religion,  laws,  or  policy.  For  we  speak  of 
thit  which  is  proper  to  the  amplitude  and  growth 
of  states,  and  not  of  that  which  is  common  to 
their  preservation,  happiness,  and  all  other  points 
of  well-being.  First,  therefore,  touchi  ng  largeness 
of  territories,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  upon 
earth  is  not  without  some  analogy  with  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  as  our  Saviour  describes  it;  which 
he  doth  resemble,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but 
to  one  of  the  least  grains ;  but  yet  such  a  one,  as 
hath  a  property  to  grow  and  spread.  For  as  for  large 
eoontries  and  multitude  of  provinces,  they  are  many 
times  rather  matters  of  burden  than  of  strength,  as 
may  manifestly  appear  both  by  reason  and  exam- 
pla.    By  reason  thus.    There  be  two  manners  of 
nenring  of  large  territories,  the  one  by  the  natural 
anna  of  every  province,  and  the  other  by  the  pro- 
laeting  arms  of  the  principal  estate,  in  which 
eaae  commonly  the  provincials  are  held  disarmed. 
So  are  there  two  dangers  incident  unto  every 
aalate,  foreign  invasion,  and  inward  rebellion. 
N0W9  such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  these  two 
imnediea  of  estate  do  fall  respectively  into  these 
two  dangers,  in  case  of  remote  provinces.    For 
if  anch  an  estate  rest  upon  the  natural  arms  of  the 
prorioces,  it  is  sure  to  be  subject  to  rebellion  or 
ivfolt ;  if  upon  protecting  arms,  it  is  sure  to  be 
weak    against  invasion:    neither   can    this  be 
avoided. 

Now,  for  examples,  proving  the  weakness  of 
atatas  possessed  of  large  territories,  I  will  use 
only  two,  eminent  and  selected.  The  first  shall 
Im  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  extended 
ISrbm  Egypt,  inclusive,  unto  Bactria,  and  the 
bofders  of  the  East  India ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
waa  overrun  and  conquered,  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  by  a  nation  not  much  bigger  than  this  isle 
of  Britain,  and  newly  grown  into  name,  having 
been  utterly  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas.  Neither  was  this  effected  by  any 
rare  or  heroical  prowess  in  the  conqueror,  as  is 
vulgarly  conceived,  for  that  Alexander  the  Great 
goeth  now  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
for  those  that  have  made  a  judgment  grounded 
npon  reason  of  estate,  do  find  that  conceit  to  be 
nierely  popular;  for  so  Livy  pronounceth  of  him, 
••Nihil  aliudquambene  ausnsvana  contemnere.** 
Wherein  he  judgeth  of  vastness  of  territory  as  a 
Tsnity  that  may  astonish  a  weak  mind,  but  no 


ways  trouble  a  sound  resolution.  And  those 
that  are  conversant  attentively  in  th^  histories  of 
those  times,  shall  find  that  this  purchase  which 
Alexander  made  and  compassed,  was  offered  by 
fortune  twice  before  to  others,  though  by  accident 
they  went  not  through  with  it;  namely,  to  Agesi- 
laus,  and  Jason  of  Thessaly :  for  Agesilaus,  after 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  low 
jirovinces  of  Asia,  and  had  both  desigpn  and  com- 
mission to  invade  the  higher  countries,  was  di- 
verted and  called  home  upon  a  war  excited  against 
his  country  by  the  states  of  Athens  and  Thebes, 
being  incensed  by  their  orators  and  eounsellors, 
which  were  bribed  and  corrupted  from  Persia,  as 
Agesilaus  himself  avouched  pleasantly,  when  he 
said.  That  a  hundred  thousand  archers  of  the 
King  of  Persia  had  driven  him  home :  under- 
standing it,  because  an  archer  was  the  stamp  upon 
the  Persian  coin  of  gold.  And  Jason  of  Thessaly , 
being  a  man  born  to  no  greatness,  but  one  that 
made  a  fortune  of  himself,  and  had  obtained  by. 
his  own  vivacity  of  spirit,  joined  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  time,  a  great  army,  compounded  of 
voluntaries  and  adventurers,  to  the  terror  of  all 
Grscia,  that  continually  expected  where  that 
cloud  would  fall ;  disclosed  himself  in  the  end, 
that  his  design  was  for  an  expedition  into  Persia, 
the  same  which  Alexander,  not  many  years  after 
achieved,  wherein  he  was  interrupted  by  a  private 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  took  effect.  So 
that  it  appeareth,  as  was  said,  that  itwas  not  any 
miracle  of  accident  that  raised  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  but  only  the  weak  composition  of  that 
vast  state  of  Persia,  which  was  prepared  for  a 
prey  to  the  first  resolute  invader. 

The  second  example  that  I  will  produce,  is  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  had  received  no  dimi- 
nution in  territory,  though  great  in  virtue  and 
forces,  till  the  time  of  Jovianus.  For  so  it  waa 
alleged  by  such  as  opposed  themselves  to  the 
rendering  Nisibis  upon  the  dishonourable  retreat 
of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Persia.  At  which  time 
it  was  avouched,  that  the  Romans,  by  the  space 
of  eight  hundred  years,  had  never,  before  that 
day,  made  any  cession  or  renunciation  to  any  part 
of  their  territory,  whereof  they  had  once  had  a  con- 
stant and  quiet  possession.  And  yet,  neverthe- 
less,  immediately  after  the  short  reign  of  Jovianus, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  joint  reign  of  Valen- 
tinianus  and  Valens,  which  were  his  immediate 
successors,  ond  much  more  in  the  times  succeed- 
ing, the  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  thereof,  became  no  better  than  a 
carcase,  whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds  of 
prey  of  the  worid  did  seize  and  ravine  for  many 
ages,  for  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  scale  of  miles,  and  the 
scale  of  forces.  And,  therefore,  upon  these  rea- 
sons and  examples,  we  may  safety  conclude,  that 
largeness  of  territory  is  so  far  from  being  a  thing 
inseparable  from  greatness  of  power,  as  it  ia 
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many  times  contrariant  and  incompatible  with  the 
same.  But  to  make  a  reduction  of  that  error  to  a 
truthi  it  will  stand  thus,  that  then  greatness  of' 
territory  addeft  strength,  when  it  hath  these  four 
conditions : 

First,  That  the  territories  be  compacted,  and 
not  dispersed. 

Secondly,  That  4he  region  which  is  the  heart 
and  seat  of  the  state,  be  sufficient  to  support 
those  parts,  which  are  but  provinces  and 
additioos* 

Thirdly,  That  the  arms  or  martial  virtue  of  the 
state  be  in  some  degree  answerable  to  the 
greatness  of  dominion. 

And,  lastly.  That  no  part  or  province  of  the 
state  be  utterly  nnprofitable,  but  do  confer 
some  use  or  service  to  the  state. 

The  first  of  these  i»  manifestly  true,  and 
scarcely  needeth  any  explication.  For  if  there 
be  a  state  that  consisteth  of  scattered  points 
instead  of  lines,  and  slender  lines  instead  of 
latitudes,  it  can  never  be  s6lid,  and  in  the  solid 
figure  is  strength.  But  what  speak  we  of  mathe- 
matical principles!  The  reason  of  state  is  evi- 
dent, tiiai  if  the  parts  of  an  estate  be  disjoined 
and  remote,  and  so  be  interrupted  with  tho  pro- 
vinces of  another  sovereignty;  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  ready  sueeoars  ip  case  of  invasion,  nor 
ready  suppression  in  ease  of  rebellion,  nor  ready 
recovery,  in  case  of  loss  or  alienation  by  either 
of  both  means.  And,  therefore,  we  see  what  an 
endless  work  the  King  of  Spain  hath  had  to 
recover  the  Low  Countries,  although  it  were  to 
him  patrimony  and  not  purehase;  and  that  chiefly 
in  regard  of  the  great  distance.  So  we  see  that 
dur  nation  kept  Calais  a  hnndred  years  space 
after  it  lost  the  rest  of  France,  in  regard  of  the 
near  situation ;  and  yet  in  the  end  they  that  were 
nearer  carried  it  by  surprise,  and  overran  succour. 

Therefore  Titus  Quintius  made  a  good  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  the  Aehaians  to  a  tortoise, 
which  is  safb  when  it  is  retired  within  the  shell, 
but  if  any  part  be  put  forth,  then  the  part  exposed 
endangereth  all  the  rest  For  so  it  is  with  states 
that  have  provinces  dispersed,  the  defence  whereof 
doth  commonly  consume  and  decay,  and  some- 
times ruin  the  rest  of  the  estate.  And  so, 
likewise,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  great 
monarchies,  the  Pereians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
like  of  the  Turks,  they  had  not  any  provinces  to 
the  which  they  needed  to  demand  access  through 
the  country  of  another :  neither  had  they  any  long 
races  or  narrow  angles  of  territory,  which  were 
environed  or  clasped  in  with  foreign  states ;  but 
their  dominions  were  continued  and  entire,  and 
had  thickness  and  squareness  in  their  orb  or  eon- 
tents.    But  these  things  are  without  contradiction. 

For  the  second,  concerning  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  principal  region,  and  those  which  are 
but  secondary,  there  must  evermore  distinction  be 
made  between  the  body  or  stem  of  the  tree,  and 


the  boughs  and  branches.  For  if  the  top  b»  over 
great,  and  the  stalk  too  slender,  there  can  be  no 
strength.  Now,  the  body^is  to  be  accounted  so 
much  of  an  estate,  as  is  not  Sej^arated  or  dis- 
tinguished with  any  mark  of  fbreignera,  bnt  is 
united  specially  with  the  bond  of  toatnraltsation; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  when  the  state  of  Rome 
grew  great,  they  were  enforced  to  natoralise  the 
Latins  or  Italians,  because  the  Roman  stem  coold 
not  bear  the  provinces  and  Italy  both  as  branches : 
and  the  like  they  were  contented  after  to  do  to 
most  of  the  Gauls.  So,  on  the  contrary  part,'  ws 
see  in  the  state  of  Lacedaemon,  which  was  nies 
in  that  point,  and  would  not  admit  their  confede- 
rates to  be  incorporate  with  them,  bat  rested  upon 
tiie  natural-bom  subjects  of  Sparta,  how  that  r 
small  time  after  they  had  embraced  a  larger 
empire,  they  were  presentiy  snreharged,  in  rsspeet 
to  the  slendemess  of  the  stem. '  For  so  in  the 
defection  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  again^ 
them,  one  of  the  principal  revolten  spake  most 
aptiy,  and  with  great  efficacy  in  the  assembly  of 
the  associates,  telling  them.  That  the  state  of 
Sparta  was  like  a  river,  which,  after  that  it  had> 
run  a  great  way,  and  taken  other  itvera  and 
streams  into  it,  ran  strong  and  mighty,  hot  about 
the  head  and  fountain  of  it  was  shallow  and  weak  | 
and  therefore  advised  them  to  assail  and  invade 
the  main  of  Sparta,  knowing  they  should  1Imi» 
find  weak  resistance  either  of  towns  or  in  thar 
field:  of  towns,  because  upon  confidenoe of  tiisb ' 
greatness  they  fortified  not  upon  the  main;  bi^Mf 
field,  because  their  people  was  exhaust  by  ganl* 
sons  and  servrces  far  off.  Which  Coansel  provadl 
sound,  to  tike  astonishment  of  all  Qraeda  at  tlflm 
time. 

For  the  third,  concerning  tiie  proportion  of  tiie 
military  forces  of  a  state  to  the  amplitnde  of  as- 
pire, it  cannot  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  the 
two  first  examples  which  we  produced  of  the 
weakness  of  large  territory,  if  they  be  compared 
within  themselves  aceording  to  difference  of  time. 
For  Fenia  at  a  time  was  strengthened  with  laiya 
territory,  and  at  anotiier  time  weakened  ;  and  se 
was  Rome.  For  while  they  flourished  in  ann«»  - 
the  largeness  of  territory  was  a  strength  to  tbntf 
and  added  forces,  added  treasures,  added  repnts* 
tion :  bnt  when  they  decayed  in  arms,  then  greaVi 
ness  became  a  hurden.  For  their  protecting 
forees  did  corrupt,  supplant,  and  enervate  the 
natural  and  proper  forces  of  all  their  provineea, 
which  relied  and  depended  upon  the  succoure  and 
directions  of  the  state  above.  And  when  tlmt 
waxed  impotent  and  slothful,  then  the  whole  stala 
laboured  with  her  own  magnitude,  and  in  the  esd 
fell  with  her  own  weight.  And  that,  no  question, 
was  the  reason  of  tiie  strange  inundations  of  pecH 
pie  which  both  from  the  east  and  north-west  over* 
whelmed  the  Roman  empire  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  which  a  man  upon  the  sudden  woold 
attribute  to  some  constellation  or  fatal  revolatiop 
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of  time,  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  the  decline- 1 
tioii  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  haying  effemi- 
aHed  and  made  vile  the  natnral  strength  of  the 
profineesv  and  not  being  able  to  supply  it  by  the 
strength  imperial  and  sovereign,  did,  as  a  lure  cast 
abroad,  invite  and  entice  all  the  nations  adjacent, 
to  make  their  fortunes  upon  her  decays.  And  by 
Ifaa  same  reason,  there  cannot  but  ensue  a  disso- 
lation  to  the  state  of  the  Turk,  in  regard  of  the 
laigeness  of  empire,  whensoever  their  martial 
▼iitiie  and  discipline  shall  be  further  relaxed, 
whenof  the  time  seemeth  to  approach.  For 
oertainly  like  as  great  stature  in  a  natural  body  is 
•QDie  advantage  in  youth,  but  is  but  burden  in  age) 
•o  it  ia  with  great  tenitory,  which  when  a  state 
begianeth  to  decline,  doth  make  it  stoc^  and 
baekle  so  much  the  faster. 

'For  the  fourth  and  last,  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
to  be  required  and  expected,  as  in  the  parts  of  a 
body,  80  in  the  members  of  a  state,  rather  pro- 
priety of  servioe,  than  equality  of  benefit.  Some 
provinoes  are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous, 
and  some  more  warlike;  some  situated  aptly  for 
tba  excluding  or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some 
fiir  the  annoying  and  bridling  of  suspected  and 
tmnltoous  subjects;  some  are  profitable  in 
piaaent,  and  some  may  be  converted  and  improved 
to  profit  by  plantations  and  -good  policy.  And, 
tiMDsfore,  true  consideration  of  estate  can  hardly 
fiad  what  to  reject,  in  matter  of  territory,  in  any 
empire,  except  it  be  some  glorious  acquests 
obtoiiied  some  time  in  the  bravery  of  wars,  which 
eamiot  be  kept  without  excessive  charge  and 
traoble;  of  which  kind  were  the  purehasee  of 
Ktof  Henry  VIII.,  that  of  Tonmay ;  and  that  of 
Bok^iiie;  and  of  the  same  kind  are  infinite  other 
tba  IUm  examples  aluiost  in  every  war,  which  for 
the  moat  part  upon  treaties  of  peace  are  restored. 

Thoa  have  we  now  defined  where  the  largeness 
of  tsiritory  addeth  true  greatness,  and  where  not. 
Tlia  application  of  these  positions  unto  the  par^ 
r  or  supposition  of  this  your  majesty's  king- 
of  Britain,  requireth  few  words.  For,  as  I 
in  the  beginning,  I  mean  not  to  blazon 
«r  amplify,  but  only  to  observe  and   express 


Fiiat,  Yoor  majesty's  dominion  and  empire 
eompiahendeth  all  the  islands  of  the  north-west 
ooaan,  where  it  is  open,  until  yon  eome  to  the 
imbarred  or  froaen  sea,  towards  Iceland;  in  all 
which  tract  it  hath  no  intermixture  or  interposition 
of  any  foreign  land,  but  only  of  the  sea,  whereof 
yon  are  also  absolutely  master. 

Secondly,  The  quantity  and  content  of  these 
eoantries  is  far  greater  than  have  been  the  prin- 
ciptl  or  fundamental  regions  of  the  greatest 
mooarehies,  greater  than  Pereia  proper,  greater 
than  Macedon,  greater  than  Italy.  So  as  here  is 
potentially  body  and  stem  enough  for  Nabuohodo- 
ooaor's  tree,  if  God  should  have  so  ordained 

lliirdly.  The  proWess  and  valour  of  your  sob- 
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jecta  is  able  to  master  and  wield  far  more  territory 
than  falleth  to  their  lot  But  that  followeth  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  proper  place. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  whatso* 
ever  part  of  your  countries  and  regions  shall  be 
counted  the  meanest,  yet  is  not  inferior  to  those 
countries  and  regions,  the  people  whereof  eome 
ages  since  overran  the  world.  We  see  further  by 
the  uniting  of  the  continent  of  this  island,  and 
the  shutting  up  of  the  postern,  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  termed,  all  entrance  of  foreigners  is  ex- 
cluded :  and  we  see  again,  that  by  the  fit  situation 
and  configuration  of  the  north  of  Scotland  toward 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  reputation,  com- 
modity, and  terror  thereof,  what  good  effects 
have  ensued  for  the  better  quietifag  of  the  troubles 
of  Ireland.  And  so  we  conclude  this  firet  branch 
touching  largeness  of  territory. 

The  second  article  was. 

That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or 
riches  in  the  balancing  of  greatness. 

Wherein  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  idolatry 
that  is  generally  committed  in  these  degenerate 
times  to  money,  as  if  it  could  do  all  things  public 
and  private:  but  leaving  popular  enore^  this  is 
likewise  to  be  examined  by  reason  and  examples, 
and  such  reason  as  is  no  new  conceit  or  invention, 
but  hath  formerly  been  discerned  by  the  sounder 
sort  of  judgments.  For  we  see  that  Solon,  who 
was  no  contemplative  wise  man,  but  a  statesman 
and  a  lawgiver,  used  a  memorable  censure  to 
Croesus,  when  he  showed  him  great  treasures, 
and  store  of  gold  and  silver  that  he  had  gathered, 
telling  him,  that  whensoever  another  should  come 
that  had  better  iron  than  he,  he  would  be  master 
of  all  his  gold  and  silver.  Neither  is  the  author- 
ity of  Machiavel  to  be  despised,  specially  in  a 
matter  whereof  he  saw  the  evident  experience 
before  his  eyes,  in  his  own  times  and  country, 
who  derideth  the  received  and  current  opinion 
and  principle  of  estate  taken  firat  from  a  speech 
of  Mutianus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  That 
money  was  the  sinews  of  war;  affinning,  that  it 
is  a  mockery,  and  that  there  are  no  oi^er  true 
sinews  of  war,  but  the  sinews  and  muscles  of 
men^s  arms :  and  that  there  never  was  any  war, 
wherein  the  more  valiant  people  had  to  ded  with 
the  more  wealthy,  but  that  the  war,  if  it  were 
well  conducted,  did  nourish  and  pay  itself.  And 
had  he  not  reason  so  to  think,  when  he  saw  a 
needy  and  ill-provided  army  of  the  French,  though 
needy  rather  by  negligence,  than  want  of  means, 
as  the  French  manner  oftentimes  is,  make  their 
passage  only  by  the  reputation  of  their  swords  by 
their  sides  undrawn,  through  the  whole  length 
of  Italy,  at  that  time  abounding  in  wealth  after  a 
long  peace,  and  that  without  resistance,  and  to 
seiae  and  leave  what  countries  and  places  it 
pleased  them  1  But  it  was  not  the  experience  of 
that  time  alone,  but  the  records  of  all  times  that 
do  concur  to  falsify  that  conceit,  that  Ware  are 
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decided  not  by  the  sharpest  sword,  but  by  the 
greatest  purse.  And  that  rery  text  or  saying  of 
Mutianus  which  was  the  original  of  this  opinion^ 
is  misvouched,  for  his  speech  was,  ^^Peieunic 
sunt  nervi  belli  ciyilis,'*  which  is  true,  for  that 
civil  wars  cannot  be  between  people  of  differing 
valo.ur;  and,  again,  because  in  them  men  are  as 
ofl  bought  as  TiBquished.  But  in  case  of  foreign 
wars,  you  shall  scarcely  find  any  of  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  world,  but  have  had  their  foun- 
dations in  poverty  and  contemptible  beginnirigg, 
being  in  that  point  also  conform  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  of  which  it  is  pronounced.,  «*  Regnum 
Dei  non  venit  cum  observatlone.**  Persia,  a 
mountainous  country,  and  a  poor  people  in  com- 
parison of  the  Medes  and.  o^er  provinces  which 
they  subdued.  The  s^te  of  Sparta,  a  state 
wherein  poverty  was  enacted  by  law  and  ordi- 
nance ;  all  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  rich  furni- 
ture being  interdicted.  The  state  of  Macedonia, 
a  state  mercenary  and  ignoble  until  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  state  of  Rome,  a  state  that  had  poor 
and  pastoral  beginnings.  The  state  of  the  Turks, 
which  hath  been  since  the  terror  of  the  world, 
founded  upon  a  transmigration  of  some  bands  of 
Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  descended  in  a  vagabond 
manner  upon  the  province  that  is  now  termed 
Turcomania;;  out  of  the  remnants  whereof,  after 
great  variety  of  fortune,  sprang  the  Ottoman 
family.  But  never  was  any  position  of  estate  so 
visibly  and  substantially  confirmed  as  this,  touch- 
ing the  pre-eminence,  yea,  and  predominancy  of 
valour  above  treasure,  as  by  the  two  descents  and 
inundations  of  necessitous  and  indigent  people, 
the  one  from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west, 
that  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  the  rest:  who,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  true  Inheritors  of  the  Roman  empire, 
thcp  dying,  or  at  least  grown  impotent  and  aged, 
entered  upon  Eg3rpt,  Asia,  Gneoia,  Afric,  Spain, 
France,  coming  to  these  nations,  not  as  to  a  prey, 
but  as  to  a  patrimony ;  not  returning  with  spoil, 
but  seating  and  planting  themselves  in  a  nnmber 
of  provinces,  which  continue  their  progeny,  and 
bear  their  names  till  this  day.  And  all  these  men 
had  no  othe;  wealth  but  their  adventures,  nor  no 
other  title  but  their  swords,  nor  no  other  press  but 
their  poverty.  For  it  was  not  with  most  of  these 
people  as  it  is  in  countries  reduced  to  a  regular 
civility,  that  no  man  almost  marrieth  except  he 
see  he  have  means  to  live ;  but  population  went 
on,  howsoever  sustentation  followed,  and  taught 
by  necessity,  as  some  writers  report,  when  they 
found  themselves  surcharged  with  people,  they 
divided  their  inhabitants  into  three  parts,  and  one 
third,  as  the  lot  fell,  was  sent  abroad  and  left  to 
their  adventures.  Neither  is  the  reason  much 
unlike,  though  the  effect  hath  not  followed  in 
regard  of  a  epecial  diversion,  in  the  nation  of  the 
Swisses,  inhabiting  a  country,  which  in  regard 
of  the  mountainous  situatioi^  and  the  popular 


estate,  doth  generate  faster  than  it  can  snstaiik 
In  which  people  it  well  appeared  what  an  aothov* 
ity  iron  hath  over  gold  at.  the  battle  of  Granaoq, 
at  what  time  one  of  the  principal  jewels  ef 
Burgundy  was  sold  iioor  twelve  pence,  by  a  poor 
Swiss,  that  knew  Do  more  a  precious  stone  than 
did  ^sop*s  cock.  And  S] though  this  peo{rfe 
have  made  no  plantations  with  their  arms,  yet  we 
see  the  reputation  of  them  such,  as  not  only  thsii 
forces  have  been  employed  and  waged,  but  their 
alliance  sought  and  purchased,  ^y  the  greetest 
kings  and  stat^  of  Europe.  So  as  though  for- 
tune, as'  it  fares  sometimes  with  princes  to  their 
servants,  hath  denied  them  u  grant  of  lands,  yet 
she  hath  granted  them  liberal  pensions,  which  are 
made  memorable  and  renowned  to  ell  posterityt 
by  the  event  which  ensued  to  Louis  the  Twelfth; 
who,  being  pressed  uncivilly  by  message  fiem 
them -for  the  enhancing  their  pensions,  entered 
into  choler,  and  broke  out  in  these  wprdst 
*«  What!  will  these  villains  of  the  mountains  put 
a  tax  upon  meV  which  words  cost  him  his 
Duchy  of  Milan,  and  utterly  ruined  his  affairs  in 
Italy.  Neither  were  it  indeed  possible  at  this 
day,  that  that  nation  should  subsist  without 
descents  end  impressions  upon  their  neighhooiSi 
were  it  not  for  the  great  utterance  of  people  whiek 
they  make  into  the. services  of  foreign  princes  and 
estates,  thereby  discharging  not  only  number,  bnt 
in  that  number  such  spirits  as  are  most  stimng 
and  turbulent. 

And,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  aslaifs* 
ness  of  territory,  severed  from  military  yiitoe,  is 
but  a  burden ;  so,  that  treasure  and  riches  severed 
from  the  same,  is  but  a  prey.  It  resteth  therefim 
to  make  reduction  of  this  error  also  unto  a  trafh 
by  distinction  and  limitation,  which  will  be  in  thin 
manner: 

Treasure  and  moneys  do  then  add  truegrsatiMSS 

and  strength  to  a  state,  when  they  are  eccorapnh 

nied  with  these  three  conditions : 

First,  The  same  oondition  which  hath  bsstt 

annexed  to  largeness  of  territory,  that  iS| 

that  they  be  joined  with  martial  powers  and 

valour. 

Secondly,  That  treasure   doth  then   advanoa 

greatness,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than 

in  great  abundance.   And  again  better,  when 

some  part  of  the  state  is  poor,  than  when  all 

parts  of  it  are  rich. 

And,  lastly.  That  treasure  in  a  state  is  more  or 

less  serviceable,  as  the  hands  are  in  whieh 

the  wealth  chiefly  resteth. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot 

be  denied,  that  in  equality  of  valour  the  better 

purse  is  an  advantage.    For  like,  as  in  wrestling 

between  man  and  man,  if  there  be  a  great  over* 

match  in  strength,  it  is  to  little  purpose  though 

one  have  the  better  breath ;  but,  if  the  strength  be 

near  equal,  then  he  that  is  shorter  winded  will, 

if  the  wager  consist  of  many  falls,  in  the  end  have 
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Ifaa  worst;  bo  it  is  in  the  wars,  if  it  be  a  match 
between  a  Taliant  people  and  a  cowardly,  the  ad- 
vantage of  treasure  will  not  serre ;  but  if  they  be 
near  in  Tslour,  then  the  better  moneyed  state  will 
be  the  better  able  to  continue  the  war,  and  so  in 
tka  end  to  prevail.  But  if  any  man  think  that 
money  can  make  those  provisions  at  the  first  en- 
eoQBters,  that  no  difference  of  valour  can  counter- 
vail, let  him  look  back  but  into  those  examples 
which  have  been  brought,  and  he  must  confess, 
diaC  all  those  furnitures  whatsoever  are  but  shows 
and  mnmmeries,  and  cannot  shroud  fear  against 
raaolution.  For  there  shall  he  find  companies 
amied  with  armour  of  proof,  taken  out  of  the  stately 
aimories  of  kings  who  spared  no  cost,  overthrown 
by  mea  armed  by  private  bargain  and  chance  as 
they  could  get  it :  there  shall  he  find  armies  ap- 
pointed with  horses  bred  of  purpose,  and  in  choice 
noes,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  and  the  like  ter- 
lort,  mastered  by  armies  meanly  appointed.  So 
of  towns  strongly  fortified,  basely  yielded,  and  the 
like ;  all  being  but  sheep  in  a  ]ion*s  skin,  where 
viloor  faileth. 

For  the  second  point,  that  competency  of  treap 
•are  is  better  than  surfeit,  is  a  matter  of  common 
pboe  or  ordinary  discourse ;  in  regard  that  excess 
of  riches,  neither  in  public  nor  private,  ever  hatlt 
any  good  effects,  but  maketh  men  either  slothful 
aod  eJBreminate,and  so  no  enterprisers;  or  insolent 
wad  arrogant,  and  so  overgreat  embracers;  but 
most  generally  cowardly  uid  fearful  to  lose,  ac- 
cording to  the  adage,  •^Timidus  Plutus;*'  so  as 
this  needeth  no  further  speech.  But  a  part  of  that 
iWMtion  requlreth  a  more  deep  consideration, 
Mag  a  matter  not  so  familiar,  but  yet  most 
Mtnredly  true.  For  it  is  necessary  in  a  state  that 
■haU  grow  and  enlarge,  that  there  be  that  composi- 
tioa  which  the  poet  speaks  of,  *«Multis  utile 
bellum  ;**  an  ill  condition  of  a  state,  no  question, 
if  it  be  meant  of  a  civil  war,  as  it  was  spoken ; 
bot  a  condition  proper  to  a  state  that  shall  increase, 
if  it  be  taken  of  a  foreign  war.  For  except  there 
be  a  spur  in  the  state,  that  shall  excite  and  prick 
them  on  to  the  wars,  they  will  but  keep  their  own, 
and  seek  no  further.  And  in  all  experience,  and 
•tories,  you  shall  find  but  three  things  that  pre- 
pare and  dispose  an  estate  to  ¥rar ;  the  ambition 
of  governors,  a  state  of  soldiers  professed,  and  the 
hard  means  to  live  of  many  subjects.  Whereof 
the  last  is  the  most  forcible  and  the  most  constant. 
And  this  is  the  true  reason  of  that  event  which  we 
obaerved  and  rehearsed  before,  that  most  of  the 
great  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  sprung  out 
of  hardness  and  scarceness  of  means,  as  the 
strongest  herbs  out  of  the  barrenest  soils. 

For  the  third  point,  concerning  the  placing  and 
distributing  of  treasure  in  a  state,  the  position  is 
simple;  that,  then  treasure  is  greatest  strength  to 
B  state,  when  it  is  so  disposed,  as  it  is  readiest 
and  easiest  to  come  by  for  public  service  and  use ; 
which  one  position  doth  infer  three  concludions 


First,  that  there  be  quantity  sufficient  of  treasure, 
as  well  in  the  treasury  of  the  crown  or  state,  as  in 
the  purse  of  the  private  subject. 

Secondly,  that  the  wealth  of  the  subjecU  be 
rather  in  many  hands  than  in  few. 

And,  thirdly,  that  it  be  in  those  hands,  where 
there  is  likest  to  be  the  greatest  sparing,  and 
increase,  and  not  in  those  hands,  wherein  there 
useth  to  be  greatest  expense  and  consumption. 

For  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  treasure  in  tlie 
subjects'  hands  that  can  make  sudden  supply  of  tho 
want  of  a  state ;  because,  reason  tells  us,  and  ex- 
perience both,  that  private  persons  have  least  will 
to  contribute  when  they  have  most  cause;  for 
when  there  is  noise  or  expectation  of  wars,  then 
is  always  the  deadest  times  for  moneys,  in  regard 
every  man  restraineth  and  holdeth  fast  his  means 
for  his  own  comfort  and  succour,  according  as 
Solomon  saith.  The  riches  of  a  man  are  as  a 
stronghold  in  his  own  imagination:  and,  there- 
fore, we  see  by  infinite  examples,  and  none  more 
memorable  than  that  of  Constantinus  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  subjects  do  often  choose  rather  to 
be  frugal  dispensers  for  their  enemies,  than  liberal 
lenders  to  their  prince.  Again,  wheresoever  the 
wealth  of  the  subject  is  engrossed  into  few  hands, 
it  is  not  possible  it  should  be  so  respondent  and 
yielding  to  payments  and  contributions  for  the 
public,  both  because  the  true  estimation  or  assess* 
ment  of  great  wealth  is  more  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain; and,  because  the  burden  seemeth  lighter 
when  the  charge  lieth  upon  many  hands;  and, 
further,  because  the  same  greatness  of  wealth  is 
for  the  most  part  not  collected  and  obtained  with- 
out sucking  it  from  many,  according  to  the  received 
similitude  of  the  spleen,  which  never  swelleth  but 
when  the  rest  of  the  body  pineth  and  abateth. 
And,  lastly,  it  cannot  be  that  any  wealth  should 
leave  a  second  overplus  for  the  public  that  doth 
not  first  leave  an  overplus  to  the  private  stock 
of  him  that  gathers  it;  and,  therefore,  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  those  states  are  least  able 
to  aid  and  defray  great  charge  for  wars,  or  other 
public  disbursements,  whose  wealth  resteth  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen.  For 
what  by  reason  of  their  magnificence  and  wast<^ 
in  expense,  and  what  by  reason  of  their  desire  to 
advance  and  make  great  their  own  families,  and 
again  upon  the  coincidence  of  the  former  reason, 
because  they  are  always  the  fewest;  small  is  th«^ 
help,  as  to  payments  or  charge,  that  can  be  lovic«l 
or  expected  from  them  towards  the  occnsions  of  a 
state.  Contrary  it  is  of  such  states  whose  wenl  th 
resteth  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  burgliers,  trades- 
men,  freeholders,  farmers  in  the  country,  and  the 
like,  whereof  we  have  a  most  ovidpni  and  present 
'  example  before  our  eyes,  in  our  neighbours  of  iho 
I  Low  Countries,  who  eonld  never  have  endured 
I  and  continued  so  inestimable  and  insupportable 
.  charge,  either  by  their  natural  frngwlity,  or  by 
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their  mechanical  industry,  were  it  not  also  that 
there  was  aooncurrence  in  them  of  this  last  reason, 
which  is,  that  their  wealth  was  dispersed  in  many 
hands,  and  not  engrossed  into  few;  and  those 
hands  were  not  much  of  the  nohility,  hut  most 
and  generally  of  inferior  conditions. 

To  make  application  of  this  part'  conoeming 
treasare  to  year  majesty's  kingdoms : 

First,  I  suppose  I  cannot  err,  that  as  to  the 
endowment  of  yoor  crown,  there  is  not  any  crown 
of  Europe,  that  hath .  so  great  a  proportion  of 
demesne  and  land  revenue.  Again,  he  that  shall 
look  into  your  prerogatiTe  shall  find  it  to  haye  as 
many  streams  to  feed  your  treasury,  as  the  prero- 
gatiye  of  any  of  the  said  kings,  and  yet  without 
oppression  or  taxing  of  your  people.  For  they  he 
things  unknown  in  many  otiier  states,  that  all 
rich  mines  should  be  yours,  though  in  the  soil 
of  your  subjects ;  that  all  wardships  should  be 
yours,  where  a  tenure  in  chief  is,  of  lands  held  of 
your  subjects;  that  all  confiscationB  and  escheats 
of'  treason  should  be  yours,  though  the  tenure  be 
of  the  subject;  that  all  actions  popular,  and  the 
fines  and  casualties  thereupon  may  be  informed 
in  your  name,  and  should  be  due  unto  you,  and  a 
moiety  at  the  le^t  where  the  subject  himself  in- 
forms. And,  further,  he  that  shall  look  into  your 
leyenues  at^e  ports  of  the  sea,  your  Tevenues  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  for  the  stirring  of  your  seals, 
the  r^enues  upon  your  clergy,  and  the  rest,  will 
oonclude,  that  the  law  of  England  studied  how  to 
make  a  rich  crown,  and  yet  without  leries  upon 
your  subject.  For  merchandising,  it  is  true^  it 
was  ever  by  the  kings  of  this  realm  despised,  as 
a  thing  ignoble  and  indign  for  a  king,  though  it 
is  manifest,  the  situation  and  commoditiee  of  this 
island  considered,  it  is  infinite,  what  your  majesty 
might  raise,  if  you  would  do  as  a  King  of  Por- 
tugal doth,  or  a  Duke  of  Flofenoe,  in  matter  of 
merchandise.   As  for  the  wealth  of  the  subject  :* 

To  proceed  to  the  articles  affirmative,  the  first 
was. 

That  the  true  greatness  of  an  estate  cpnsisteth 
in  the  natunl  and  fit  situation  of  the  region 
or  place. 

Wherein  I  mean  nothing  superstitiously  touch- 
ing the  fortunes  or  fatal  destiny  of  any  places,  nor 
philosophically  touching  their  configuration  with 
the  superior  globe.  But  I  understand  proprieties 
and  respecta  merely  civil  and  according  to  the 
nature,  of  human  actions,  and  the  true  considera- 
tions of  the  estate.  Out  of  which  duly  weighed, 
there  doth  arise  a  triple  distribution  of  the  fitness 
of  a  region  for  a  great  monarchy.  First,  that  it  be 
of  hard  access.  Secondly,  that  it  be  seated  in  no 
cjctreme  angle,  but  commodiously  in  the  midst  of 
OMny  regions.  And,  thirdly,  that  it  be  maritime, 
or  at  the  least  upon  great  navigable  rivers ;  and  be 
not  inland  or  mediterrane.   And  that  these  are  not 

*  MemorandoiBi  Here  waa  a  blank  aide  leA  to  cootlnae  tiie 
Mnse. 


conceits,  but  notes  of  event,  it  appeaneth  inani- 
festly,  that  all  great  monarchies  and  states  have 
been  seated  in  such  manner,  as  if  you  would  plaes 
them  again,  observing  these  three  pointo  which  I 
have  mentfoned,  you  cannot  place  them  better; 
which  shows  the  pre-eminence  of  nature,  unto 
whieh  human  industry  or  accident  cannot  be 
equal,  especially  in  any  continuanoe  of  tiiiie« 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  into  these  things,  more  attini- 
tively,  he  shall  see  divers  of  these  seato  of  monaiw 
cMes,  how  fortune  hath  hovered  still  about  the 
plaices,  coming  and  goiiag  only  in  regard  of  the 
fixed  reason  of  the  conveniency  of  the  place, 
whieh  is  immutable.  And,  therefore,  first  we  see 
the  excellent  situation  of  Egypt;  which  seemeth 
t&  have  been  the  most  ancient  monarchy,-  hov 
conveniently  it  stands  upon  a  neck  of  land,  com- 
manding both  seas  on  either  side,  and  embracing, 
as  it  were  with  two  arms,  Asia  and  Affic, 
besides  the  benefit  of  the  famous  river  of  Nilus. 
And,  therefore,  w^  see  what  hath  been  the  fortune 
of  that  country,  there  having  been  two  mighty 
returns  of  fortune,  though  at  great  distance  of 
time^;  the  one  in  the  times  of  Sesostris,  and  the 
other  in  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  besides- 
the  middle  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Plo- 
lemys,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  caliphs  and 
sultans  in  the  latter  times.  And  this  region,  we 
see  likewise,  is  of  strait  and  defensible  aecessi 
being  commohly  called  of  the  Romans,  ^  Olaniskft 
iEgypti.*'  Consider  in  like  manner  the  sitnatJOB 
of  Babylon,  being  planted  most  strongly  in  fegwA  - 
of  lakes  and  overflowing  grounds  between  tfio 
two  great  navigable  rivers  of  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world ;  haviiif 
regard  to  the  four  **  cardines^  of  east  and  wwt 
and  northern  and  southern  regions.  And,  there* 
fore,  we  see,  ^at  although  the  sovereignty  altett 
yet  the  seat  still  of  the  monarchy  remains  in  thsl 
place.  For  afVer  the  monarchies  ef  the  Kings  oJT 
Assyria,  which  were  natural  kings  of  that  place, 
yet  when  the  foreign  Kings  of  Persia  oame  In, 
the  seat  remained.  For,  althou^  the  nttisioa 
of  the  persons  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  were  some- 
times at  Susa,  and  sometimes  at  Ecbatana,whicli 
were  termed  their  winter  and  their  summer  pat^ 
lours,  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  air  in  fSbm 
one,  and  the  freshness  in  the  other;  yet  the  eitjr 
of  estate  continued  to  be  Babylon.  Therefore,  "wto 
see,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Calanns  the  Indian,  that  showed  him  a 
bladder,  which,  if  it  were  borne  down  at  one  endU 
would  rise  at  the  other,  and  therefore  wished  him 
to  keep  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  empire,  chose 
accordingly  Babylon  for  his  seat,  and  died  diere. 
And,  afterwards,  likewise  in  the  family  of  Seleti- 
cus  and  his  decendanto,  kings  of  the  east,  al- 
though divers  of  them,  for  their  own  glory,  were 
founders  of  cities  of  their  own  names,  as  Antio- 
chia,  Seleucia,  and  divers  others,  which  they 
sought  by  all  means  to  raise  and  adorn,  yet  the 
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graptnesa  still  remained  according  unto  nature 
wiUi  the  ancient  seat.  Nay,  further  on,  the  aame 
lenuuDed  daring  the  greatness  of  the  Kings  of 
Pvthia»  as  appeareth  by  the  verse  of  Lucan,  who 
wrote  in  Nero's  time. 

*'jC>|iiiqiM  tuperba  tuiret  Babylon  ipollanda  tropliaeia.*' 
And  after  that,  again  it  obtained  the  seat  of  the 
k^ibest  caliph  or  successors  of  Mahomet.  And  at 
tfak  day,  that  which  they  <^1  Bagdat,  which  joins 
10  the  ruin  of  the  other,  containeth  one  of  the 
gfMtest  satrapies  of  the  Levant*  So  again  Persia, 
beiag  a  country  imbarred  with  mountains,  open 


to  the  seas,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  world,  we 
see  hath  had  three  memorable  revolutions  of  great 
monarchies.  The  first  in  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  the 
second  in  the  time  of  the  hew  Artaxerxes,  who 
raised  himself  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Emperor  of  Rome^  and  now  of  late  memory,  in 
Ismael  the  sophy,  whose  descendants  continue 
in  empire  and  competition  with  the  Turks  to 
diis  (!Uiy. 

So,  again,  Constantinople,  being  one  of  the  most 
exoeUentest  seats  of  the  world,  in  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 
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BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

BIS  XAJEVTY^  ATTOmNZT-OEVEHAL,  JUXD  OITE  OF  BII  PmiTV  COUlf CIL  ; 

TOUCHING  THE  COMPILING  AND  AMJSNDMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Toum  majesty,  of  your  favour,  having  made  me 
prtvy-oounsellor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place 
sf  yoar  attorney-general,  which  is  more  than  was 
itfim  bandied  years  before,  I  do  not  imderstand 
ilto  be,  that  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes 
bttweu  paity  and  party,  I  should  keep  holyday 
tiM  mote ;  but  that  I  should  dedicate  my  time  to 
yow  aerriee  with  less  distraction.  Wherefore, 
m  Ail  plentiful  accession  of  time,  which  I  have 
mow  gained,  I  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to 
0p6td  your  commandments  and  the  business  of 
■y  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to  excogitate  of  my- 
Mlf,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  travels,  derive 
ybnr  virtues  to  the  good  of  your  people,  and  return 
tlMir  thanks  and  increase  of  love  to  you  again. 
And,  after  I  had  thought  of  many  things,  I  could 
find*  in  my  Judgment,  none  more  proper  for  your 
majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for  me  as  a  workman, 
thni  die  reducing  and  recompiling  of  the  laws  of 


Your  majesty  is  a  king  blessed  with  posterity ; 
and  these  kings  sort  best  with  acts  of  perpetuity, 
when  they  do  not  leave  them, instead  of  children; 
Imt  transmit  both  Hne  and  merit  to  future  gene- 
ntiofis.  You  are  a  great  master  in  justice  and 
Jndieatare,  and  it  were  pity  that  the  firuit  of  that 
virtue  should  die  with  you.  Your  majesty  also 
reigneth  in  teamed  times :  the  more,  in  regard  of 
your  own  perfections  and  patronage  of  learning; 
aod  it  ha^  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this 
iMtore,  that  the  less  learned  time  hath  wrought 
upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so. 
Aa  ior  myself,  the  law  is  my  profession,  to  which 
I  am  a  debtor.    Some  little  helps  I  may  hav^  of 


other  learning,  which  may  give  form  to  matter; 
and  yoof  majesty  hath  set  me  in  an  eminent  place, 
whereby  in  a  work,  which  must  be  the  work  of 
many,  I  may  the  better  have  coad j  utora.  Therefore, 
not  to  hold  your  majesty  with  any  long  preface, 
in. that  which  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  less  than 
words,  1  will  proceed  to  the  matter :  which  matter 
itself,  nevertheless,  requireth  somewhat  briefly  to 
be  said,  both  of  the  dignity,  and  Ukewiae  of  the 
safety,  and  convenience  of  this  work :  and  then 
to  go  to  the  main;  that  is  to  say,  to  show  how 
the  work  is  to  be  done:  which  incidently  also 
will  best  demonstrate,  that  it  is  no  vast  nor  spe- 
culative thing,  but  real  and  feasible.  Callisthe- 
nes,  that  followed  Alexander's  court,  and  was 
grown  in  some  displeasure  with  him,  because  he . 
could  not  well  brook  the  Persian  adoration ;  at  a 
supper,  which  with  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great 
part  talk,  was  desired,  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme ;  which  he  did,  and 
chose  for  his  theme  the  praise  of  the  Macedoman 
nation ;  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing 
to  praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  did  it  with 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  the  hearere  were  so  ravished 
with  it  that  they  plucked  the  roses  ofi*  from  their 
garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him ;  as  the  man- 
ner of  applauses  then  was.  Alexander  was  not 
pleased  with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said,  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
theqie  :  «« But,*'  saith  he  to  Callisthenes,  **  turn 
your  style,  and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  wo 
may  have  the  profit,  and  not  you  only  the  praise ;" 
which  he  presently  did  with  such  a  force,  and  so 
U 
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piquantly,  that  Alexander  said,  Th6  groodness  of 
his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent  hefore;  hut 
now  it  was  th6  malice  of  his  heart  that  had  in- 
spired him. 

1.  Sir,  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of  those  two 
extremes,  concerning  the  laws  of  England ;  they 
commend  themselves  best  to  them  that  understand 
them ;  and  your  majesty's  chief  justice  of  your 
bench  hath  in  his  writings  magnified  them  not 
without  c^use:  certainly  they  are  wise,  they  are 
Just  and  moderate  laws ;  they  give  to  God,  they 
give  to  Ctesar,  they  give  to  the  subjects,  that 
which  appertaineth.  It  is  true,  they  are  as  mixt 
as  our  language,  compounded  of  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs.  And,  as  our 
language  is  so  much  the  richer,  so  the  laws  are 
the  more  complete:  neither  doth  this  attribute 
less  to  them,  than  those  that  would  have  them  to 
have  stood  out  the  same  in  all  mutations ;  for  no 
tree  is  so  good  first  set,  as  by  transplanting. 

2.  As  for  the  second  extreme,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  by  way  of  taxing  the  laws.  I  speak 
only  by  way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest 
in  tlie  best  things :  for  that  which  is  far  amiss 
hardly  receiveth  amendment;  but  that  which  hath 
already,  to  that  more  may  be  given.  Besides, 
what  I  shall  propound  is  not  to  the  matter  of  the 
laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their  registry,  expres- 
sion, and  tradition :  so  that  it  givetli  them  rather 

, light  than  any  new  nature.  This  being  so,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  work  I  know  scarcely  where  to 
find  the  like :  for,  surely,  that  scale,  and  those 
degrees  of  sovereign  honour,  are  true  and  rightly 
marshalled;  first,  the  founders  of  states;  then  the 
lawgivers ;  then  the  deliverers  and  saviours  after 
long  calamities;  then  the  fathers  of  their  coun- 
tries, which  are  just  and  prudent  princes ;  and, 
lastly,  conquerors,  which  honour  is  not  to  be 
received  amongst  the  rest,  except  it  be  where 
there  is  an  addition  of  more  country  and  territory 
to  a  better  government,  than  that  was  of  the  con- 
quered. Of  tliese,  in  my  judgment,  your  majesty 
may  with  more  truth  and  flattery,  be  entitled  to 
the  first,  because  of  your  uniting  of  Britain  and 
planting  Ireland  ;  both  which  savour  of  the 
founder.  That  which  I  now  propound  to  you, 
may  adopt  you  also  into  the  second:  lawgivers 
have  been  called  "  principes  perpetui ;"  because, 
as  Bishop  Gardiner  said  in  a  bad  sense,  that  he 
would  be  bishop  a  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
in  respect  of  the  long  leases  he  made:  so  law- 
givers are  still  kings  and  rulers  after  their  decease, 
in  their  laws.  But  this  work,  shining  so  in  itself, 
needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety  and  convenience 
thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider,  and  to  answer  those 
objections,  or  scruples,  which  may  arise,  or  be 
made  against  this  work. 

05/.  I.  That  it  is  a  thing  needless ;  and  that 
the  law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable 
to  any  foreign  law;  and,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereof, 


to  provide  against  the  uncertainties  and  eVaaionSi 
or  otnissions  of  law. 

Hap,  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it 
is  in  vain  to  speak  of  it ;  for  ihen  will  never  agree 
about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  .our 
municipal  laws;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers, 
will  be  of  the  other  opinion. 

But,  certain  it  is,  that  our  laws,  as  they  now 
stand,  are  subject  to  great  uncertainties^  and 
variety  of  opinion,  delays,  and  evasions :  whereof 
ensueth, 

1.  That  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  suits  in 
great. 

2.  That  the  contentious  person  is  armed,  and 
the  honest  subject  wearied  and  oppressied. 

3.  That  the  judge  is  more  absolute;  who,  in 
doubtful  cases,  hath  a  greater  stroke  and  liberty. 

.  4.  That  the  Chancery  Courts  are  more  filled, 
the  remedy  of  law  being  often  obscure  and 
doubtful. 

5.  Tliat'  the  ignorant  lawyer  shroudeth  his 
ignorance  of  law,  in  tliat  doubts  are  ao  freqaent 
and  many. 

6.  That  men*s  assurances  of  their  lands  and 
estates  by  patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject 
to  question,  and  hollow ;  ^nd  many  the  like  incon- 
veniences. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction,  for  that  all 
laws,  «*  secundum  majus  et  minus,''  do  paiticipala 
of  uncertainties,  that  followeth :  Mark,  whetber 
Ae  doubts  that  arise,  are  only  in  cases  not  of 
ordinary  experience;  -or  which  happen  every  day* 
K  in  the  first  only,  impute  it  to  the  fnlilty  of  maa'a 
foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  caaat^ 
but,  if  in  the  latter,  be  assured  there  is  a  fault  in 
the  law.  Of  this  I  say  no  more,  but  that,  to  giva 
every  man  his  due,  had  it  not  been  fbr  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Coke's  Reports,  (which,  though  they  may 
have  errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  extra-judi- 
cial resolutions  more  than  are  warranted;  yeti 
they  contain  infinite  good  decisions,  and  rulingn 
over  of  cases,)  the  law,  by  this  time,  had  been 
almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast;  for  that  the 
cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  those 
that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  in 
the  statute  law.  For,  first,  tliere  are  a  number  of 
ensnaring  penal  laws,  which  lie  upon  the  subject; 
and  if,  in  bad  times,  they  should  be  awaked,  and 
put  in  execution,  would  grind  them  to  powder* 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  the 
curse  of  the  prophet,  <<  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos," 
of  a  multitude  of  penal  laws,  which  are  worae 
than  showers  of  hail,  or  tempest  upqp  cattle,  for 
they  fall  upon  men. 

There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained, 
but  their  penalty  too  great;  and,  it  is  ever  a  roloy 
That  any  overgreat  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity 
of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  further  inconvenience  of  penal  laws, 
obsolete,  and  out  of  use ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gan- 
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frene,  neglect,  and  habit  of  disobedience  upon 
other  wholesome  laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued 
in  practice  and  execution ;  so  that  our  laws  endure 
the  torment  of  Mezentius : 

••Tlie  IWInff  die  in  tbe  amn  of  tbt  de«d." 

Lastiy,  There  is  such  an  accumulation  of  sta- 
tdtet  concerning  one  matter,  anid  they  so  cross 
.and  intricate,  as  the  certainty  of  law  is  lost  in  the 
heap;  as  your  majesty  had  experience  last  day 
open  the  point,  Whether  the  incendiary  of  New- 
inail»t  should  have  the  benef.t  of  his  clergy. 

ObJ,  IL  That  it  is  a  great  innovation;  and, 
innovations  are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Bap.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations :  so  as  that 
alignment  is  a  common  place  against  all  noble 
idfonnations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work 
oaght  not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innovation 
id  the  suspected  sense.  For  those  are  the  inno- 
Tafions  which  are  quanelled  and  spoken  against, 
that  concern  the  consciences,  estates,  and  fortunes 
of  particular  persons :  but  this  of  general  ordinance 
prieketh  hot  particulars,  but  passeth  **  sine  sire- 
pita.^  Besides,  it  is  on  the  favourable  part ;  for 
iteaaeth,  it  presseth  not:  and,  lastly,  it  is  rather 
matter  of  order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration. 
Nddier  is  this  without  precedent  in  former  govem- 


The  Romans,  by  their  decemvirs,  did  make 
flieir  twelve  tables ;  but  that  was  indeed  a  new 
eaaeting  or  constituting  of  laws,  not  a  registering 
or  Taeompiling ;  and  they  were  made  out  of  the  laws 
of  the  Grecians,  not  out  of  their  own  customs. 

Ib  Atliens  they  had  sexviri,  which  were^stand- 
iog  commissioners  to  watch  and  to  discern  what 
lawa  waxed  improper  for  the  time ;  and  what  new 
law  did,  in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and 
■0,  *«ex  officio,**  propounded  their  repeals. 

King  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  had  it  in  his  inten- 
tion to  have  made  one  perfect  and  uniform  law, 
out  of  the  civil  law,  Roman,  and  the  provisional 
cutoms  of  France. 

Jnatinian  the  emperor,  by  commission  directed 
to  divers  persons  learned  in  the  laws,  reduced  the 
Roman  laws  from  vastness  of  volume,  and  a 
labyrinth  of  uncertainties,  unto  that  course  of  the 
civil  law  which  is  now  in  use.  I  find  here  at 
home  of  late  years,  that  King  Henry  VIIl.,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by 
parliament  to  nominate  thirty-two  commissioners, 
part  ecclesiastical,  part  temporal,  to  purge  the 
canon  law,  and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
Godt  and  the  law  of  the  realm ;  and  the  same  was 
revived  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  YL,  though 
neither  took  effecu 

For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos,  and 
others  of  ancient  time,  they  are  not  the  worse,  be- 
eanae  grammar  scholars  speak  of  them :  but  things 
too  ancient  wax  children  with  us  again. 

Edgar,  the  Saxon  king,  collected  the  laws  of 


this  kingdom,  and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a 
fagot  bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed. 

The  statutes  of  King  Edward  the  First  were 
fundamental.  But,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing 
so  many  examples :  for,  as  Cicero  saith  to  Cesar, 
80  may  I  say  to  your  majesty ;  *«  Nil  vulgare'te 
dignum  videri  possit.** 

06/.  in.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  the 
common  laws  and  statutes,  much  good  may  be 
taken  away. 

Resp,  In  all  purging,  some  good  humours  may 
pass  away ;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  by 
lightening  the  body  of  much  bad. 

Obj\  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed,  in 
bringing  the  common  laws  of  England  to  ^  text 
law,  as  the  statutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them 
down  in  method  and  by  titles. 

Besp,  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate, 
whether  "lex  scripta,  aut  non  scripta,"  a  text 
law,  or  customs  well  registered,  with  received 
and  approved  grounds  and  maxims,  and  acts  and 
resolutions  judicial,  from  time  to  time  duly  enter- 
ed and  reported 9  be  the  better  form  of  declaring 
and  authorizing  laws.  It  was  the  principal  reason 
or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  none  of  his  laws 
should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  written  in 
living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  church  doth 
not  disauthorize.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the 
soundest,  that  keep  close  to  particulars;  and, 
sure  I  am,  there  are  more  doubts  that  rise  upon 
our  statutes,  which  are  a  text  law,  than  upon  the 
conunon  law,  which  is  no  text  law.  But,  how- 
soever that  question  be  determined,  I  dare  not 
advise  to  cast  the  law  into  a  new  mould.  The 
work,  which  I  propound,  tendeth  to  pruniilg  and 
grafUng  the  law,  and  not  to  ploughing  up  and  plant- 
ing it  again;  for  such  a  remove  I  should  hold 
indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation. 

Obj\  v.  It  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellors  of 
law,  and  students  pf  law  to  school  again,  and 
make  them  to  seek  what  they  shall  hold  and 
advise  for  law ;  and  it  will  impose  a  new  charge 
upon  all  lawyers  to  furnish  themselves  with  new 
books  of  law. 

Heap.  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the 
new  labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law 
were  new  moulded  into  a  text  law ;  then  men 
must  be  new  to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  iho 
reasons  for  which  I  disallow  that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the 
entire  body  and  substance  of  law  shall  remain, 
only  discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurt- 
ful matter;  and  illustrated  by  order  and  other 
helps,  towards  the  better  understanding  of  it,  and 
judgment  thereupon. 

For  the  latter,  touching  the  new  charge,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  matter  of  so  high  im- 
portance ;  it  might  have  been  used  of  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  soch  like  works. 
Books  must  follow  sciences,  and  not  soienceH 
books. 
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This  work  is  to  be  done,  to  use  some  few 
words,  which  is  the  language  of  action  and  effect, 
in  this  manner. 

It  consisteth  of  two  parts ;  the  digest  or  recom- 
piling  of  the  common  laws,  and  that  of  the  sta- 
tutes. \ 

Tn  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be 
di*ne: 

1.  The  compiling  of  a  book  **De  antiquitati- 
bus  juris.'* 

2.  The  reducing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or 
rx>rps  of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introdnctire  and 
auxiliary  books  touching  the  study  of  the  Uws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in 
your  Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  par^ 
liament,  letters  patents,  commissions,  and  judg- 
ments, and  the  like,  are  to  be  searched,  perused, 
and  weighed :  and  out  of  these  are  to  be  selected 
those  that  are  of  most  worth  and  weight,  and  in 
order  of  time,  not  of  titles,  for  the  more  conform- 
ity with  the  year-books,  to  be  set  down  and  re- 
gistered, rarely  in  ««hsc  verba;'*  but  summed 
with  judgment,  not  omitting  any  material  part; 
these  are  to  be  tised  for  reverend  precedents,  but 
not  for  binding  autjioritiesr 

For  the  second,  which  is  ike  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  coarse  of  the  law  *•  in  serie  tem- 
poris,"  or  year-books,  as  we  call  them,  firom  Ed- 
ward the  First  to  this  day  :  in  the  compiling  of 
this  course  of  law,  or  year-books,  the  points  fol- 
lowing are  to  be  observed. 

First,  All  cases  which  are  at  this  day  clearly 
no  law,  but  constantly  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are 
to  be  left  out ;  they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and 
season  the  wits  of  students  in  a  contrary  sense  of 
law.  And  so,  likewise,  all  cases,  wherein  that  is 
solemnly  and  long  debated,  whereof  there  is  now 
no  question  at  all,  are  to  be  entered. as  judgments 
only,  and  resolutions,  but  without  the  arguments, 
which  are  now  become  but  frivolous :  yet,  for  the 
observation  of  the  deeper  sort  of  lawyers,  that 
they  may  see  how  the  law  hath  altered,  out  of 
whieh  they  may  pick  sometimes  good  use,  I  do 
advise,  that  upon  the  first  in  time  of  those  obso- 
lete cases  there  was  a  memorandum  set,  that  at 
that  time  the  law  was  thus  taken,  until  such  a 
time,  kc. 

Secondly,  Homonymiae,  as  Justinian  calleth 
them,  that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repe- 
tition, are  to  be  purged  away :  and  the  cases  of 
identity,  which  are  best  reported  and  argued,  to 
be  retained  instead  of  the  rest ;  the  judgments, 
nevertheless,  to  be  set  down,  every  one  in  tim&as 
they  are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  reference  to  the 
case  where  the  point  is  argued  at  large :  but  if 
the  case  consist,  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new 
miatter,  the  repetition  b  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  Antinomiae,  cases  judged  to 
the  contrary,  it  were  too  great  a  trust  to  refer  to 


the  judgment  of  the  composers  of  this  work,  to 
decide  the  law  either  way,  except  there  be  « 
current  stream  of  judgments  of  later  times ;  and 
then  I  reckon  the  contrary  cases  amongst  cases 
obsolete,  of  which  I  have  «poken  before :  never- 
theless, this  diligence  would  be  used,  that  such 
cases  of  contradiction  b&  specially  noted  and 
collected,  to  the  end  those  doubts,  that  have  been 
so  long  militant,  may  either,  by  assembling  all 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  by 
parliament,  be  put  into  certainty.  For  to  do' 
it,  by  bringing  them  in  question  uilder  feigned 
parties,  is  to  be  disliked.  ^*  Nihil  babeat  foram 
ex  scena.** 

Fourthly,  All  idle  queries,  which  are  but  semi* 
naries  of  doobts,  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  left 
out  and  omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  of 
great  doubts  well  debated,  and  left  undecided 
for  difficulty;  but  no  doubting  or  upstartisig 
queries,  which,  though  they  be  touched  in  aign- 
roent  for  explanation,  yet  were  better  to  die  than 
to  be  put  into  the  books. 

Lastly,  Cases  reported  witli  too  great  prolixiq^ 
would  be  drawn  into  a  more  compendious  report  l 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  abridgment,  but  tautolo^ 
gies  and  impertinexices  to  be  cut  ofif:  as  for  mis* 
printing,  and  insensible  reporting,  which  msaf 
iim&B  confound  the  students,  that  will  be  •<  obiter^ 
amended;  but  more  principally,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  report  which  is  not  well  wanuited 
by  the  record,  that  is  also  to  be  rectified:  ihft 
course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it  resteth  bat  fin 
your  majesty  to  appoint  some  grave  and  toond 
lawyers,  with  some  honourable  stipend,  to  be 
reporters*  for  the  time  to  come,  and  then  thi»  ik 
settled  for  all  times. 

For  the  auxiliary  books  that  conduce  to  the 
study  and  science  of  the  law,  they  are  three :  In- 
stitutions; a  treatise  '^De  regulis  juris;"  and  a 
bietter  book  **  De  verborum  significationibus,"  oc 
terms  of  the  law.  For  the  Institutions,  I  know 
well  there  be  books  of  introductions,  wherewit(L 
students  begin,  of  good  worth,  especially  Little- 
ton and  Fitzherbert's  ««Natura  btrevium;"  but 
they  are  noways  of  the  nature  of  an  institution; 
the  office  whereof  is  to  be  a  key  and  general  pre- 
paration to  the  reading  of  the  course.  And  prin- 
cipally it  ought  to  have  two  properties ;  the  one  a 
perspicuous  and  clear  order  or  method ;  and  the 
other,  a  universal  latitude  or  comprehensions 
that  the  students  may  have  a  little  prenotion  of 
every  thing,  like  a  model  towards  a  great  build- 
ing. For  the  treatise  "  De  regulis  juris,"  I  hold 
it,  of  all  other  things,  the  most  important  to  the 
health,  as  I  may  term  it,  and  good  institutions  of 
any  laws :  it  is  indeed  like  the  ballast  of  a  ship, 

*  Thli  conitittttlon  of  reporters  I  obtained  of  the  kinc,  after 
I  wai  chancellor  t  and  there  are  two  appointed  -witli  1001. 
a  year  apiece  atipend. 
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to  luep  all  upright  and  stable ;  but  I  have  seen 
little  in  this  kind,  cither  in  our  law  or  other  laws, 
tfial  satisfieth  me.  The  na^ed  rule  or  maxim 
dotih  not  the  effect :  It  must  be  made  useful  by 
good  differences,  ampliations,  and  limitations, 
wamnted  by  good  authorities ;  and  this  not  by 
xtiaiog  up  of  quotations  and  references,  but  by 
dlnoarse  and  deducement  in  a  just  tractate.  In 
diii  I  haTe  travelled  myself,  at  the  first  more 
eonorily,  since  with  more  diligence,  and  will  go 
on  with  it,  if  God  and  your  majesty  will  give  me 
leavo*  And  I  do  assure  your  majesty,  I  am  in 
good  hope,  that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke*8  Re- 
ports, and  my  rules  and  decisions  shall  come  to 
poiterity,  there  will  be^  whatsoever  is  now 
tboogfat,  question,  who  was  the  greater  lawyer  1 
F<)r  the  books  of  the  terms  of  the  law,  there  is  a 
poor  one,  but  I  wish  a  diligent  one,  wherein 
should  be  comprised  not  only  the  exposition  of 
tlie  terms  of  law,  but  of  the  words  of  all  ancient 
leoords  and  precedents. 

For  the  abridgments,  I  could  wish,  i^  it  were 
possible,  that  none  might  use  them,  but  such 
to  hkd  read  the  course  first,  that  they  might 
servo  for  repertories  to  learned  lawyers^  and  not 
to  anke  a  lawyer  in  haste :  but  since  that  cannot 
bOi  I  wish  there  were  a  good  abridgment  com- 
[  of  the  two  that  are  extant,  and  in  better 
So  much  for  the  common  law. 


Foe  the  reforming  and  recompiling  of  the  sta< 
f  law,  it  consisteth  of  four  parts. 

1;  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  those 
slstates,  where  the  case,  by  alteration  of  time,  is 
Tsaished ;  as  Lombards  Jews,  Gauls  half-pence, 
te»  TlioBe  may  nevertheless  remain  in  the  li- 
tanies for  antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them 
The  like  of  statutes  long  since  expired  and  clearly 


repealed ;  for  if  the  repeal  be  doubtful,  it  must  be 
so  propounded  to  the  parliament. 

2.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statutes  which  are 
sleeping  and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  ia 
force :  in  some  of  those  it  will  perhaps  be  requi- 
site to  substitute  spme  more  reasonable  law,  in- 
stead of  them,  agreeable  to  the  time ;  in  others  a 
simple  repeal  may  sufiice. 

3.  The  third,  that  the  grievonsness  of  tbe  pe- 
nalty in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the 
ordinance  stand. 

4.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  concurrent  sta- 
tutes, heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and 
uniform  law.    Towards  this  there  hath  been  al- 
ready, upon  my  motion,  and  your  majesty's  di- 
rection, a  great  deal  pf  good  pains  taken;  my 
Lord  Hobart,  myself,  Serjeant  Finch,  Mr.  He- 
neage  Finch,  Mr.  Noye,    Mr.   Hackwell,  and 
others,  whose  labours  being  of  a  great  bulk,  it  is 
not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  any 
further  particularity  therein;  only  by  this  you 
may  perceive  the  work  is  already  advanced:  but 
because  tliis  part  of  the  work,  which  concemeth 
the  statute  laws,  must  of  necessity  come  to  par- 
liament, and  the  Houses  will  best  like  that  wliich 
themselves  guide,  and  the  persons  that  them- 
selves employ,  the  way  were  to  imitate  the  prece- 
dent of  the  commissioners  for  the  canon  laws  in 
37  Hen.  VIIL,  and  4  Edw.  VL,  and  the  eommis* 
sioners  for  the  union  of  the  two  realms, '« primo'* 
of  your  majesty,  and  so  to  have  the  commis- 
sioners named  by  both  Houses;  bat  not  with  a 
precedent  power  to  conclude,  but  only  to  pre* 
pare  and  propound  to  parliament. 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  accom- 
plish this  excellent  work,  of  honour  to  your 
majesty's  times,  and  of  good  to  all  times ;  which 
I  submit  to  your  majesty's  bettor  judgment. 


AN  OFFER  TO  KING  JAMES 


or  A  Diocrr  to  bc  made 


OP  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Morr  EXCELLEKT  SoVXREIOlf : 

AifONOsT  the  degrees  and  acts  of  sovereign,  or 
rather  heroical  honour,  the  first  or  second,  is  the 
person  and  merit  of  a  lawgiver.  Princes  that 
gorem  well,  are  fathers  of  the  people ;  but,  if  a 
Mier  breed  his  son  well,  or  allow  him  well  while 
he  liveth,  bnt  leave  him  nothing  at  his  death, 
whereby  both  he  and  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children,  may  be  the  better,  surely  the 

Vol.  n. — 30 


care  and  piety  of  a  father  is  not  in  him  complete. 
So,  kings,  if  they  make  a  portion  of  an  age  happy 
by  their  good  government,  yet,  if  they  do  not 
make  testamento,  as  God  Almighty  doth,  whereby 
a  perpetuity  of  good  may  descend  to  their  country, 
they  are  but  mortal  and  transitory  benefactors. 
Doraitian,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  dreamed 
that  a  golden  head  did  rise  upon  the  nape  of  his 
neck :  which  was  truly  performed  in  the  golden 
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age  thttt  foIlowM  his  times  for  five  successions. 
Batf  kings,  by  giving  their  subjects  good  laws, 
may,  if  they  will,  in  their  own  time,  join  and  graft 
this  golden  head  upon  their  own  neeks  after  their 
death.  Nay,  they  may  maka  Nabuchodonozor's 
image  of  monarchy  golden  from  head  to  foot. 
And,  if  any  of  the  meaner  sort  of  politbs,  that  are 
sighted  only  to  see  the  worst  of  things,  think, 
that  laws  are  but  cobwebs,  and  that  good  princes 
will  do  well  without  them,, and  bad  will  not  stand 
much  upon  them ;  the  discourse  is  neither  good 
nor  wise.  For  certain  it  is,  that  good  laws  are 
some  bridle  to  bad  princes,  and  as  a  rery  wall 
about  goYcrnment.  And,  if  tyrants  sometimes 
make  a  breach  into  them,  yet  they  mollify  even 
tyranny  itself,  as  Solon's  laws  did  the  tyranny  of 
Pisistratus:  and  then  commonly  they  get  up 
again,  upon  the  first  advantage  of  better  times. 
Other  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  merits 
of  sovereign  princes  are  inferior  to  this.  Build- 
ings of  temples,  tombs,  palaces,  Uieatres,  and  the 
like,  are  honourable  things,  and  look  big  upon 
posterity:  but  Constantino  the  Great  gave  the 
name  well  to  those  works,  when  he  used  to  call 
Trajan,  that  was  a  great  builder,  Parietaria,  wall- 
flower, because  his  name  was  upon  so  many 
wails :  so,  if  that  be  the  matter,  that  a  king  would 
turn  wall-flower,  or  pellitbry  of  the  wall,  with 
cost  he  may.  Adrian's  vein  was  better,  for  his 
mind  was  to  wrestle  a  fkll  with  time;  and  being 
a  great  progressor  through  all  the  Roman  empire, 
whenever  he  found  any  decays  of  bridges,  or 
highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers,  or  walls, 
or  banks,  or  the  like,  he  gave  substantial  order  for 
their  repair  with  the  better.  He  gave,  also,  mul- 
titudes of  charters,  and  liberties  for  the  comfort  of 
corporations  and  companies  in  decay :  so  that  his 
bounty  did  strive  with  the  ruins  of  time.  But 
yet  this,  though  it  were  an  excellent  dispoMtion, 
went  but  in  effect  to  the  cases  and  shells  of  a  com- 
monwealth. It  was  nothing  to  virtue  or  vice.  A 
bad  man  might  indifierently  take  the  benefit  and 
ease  of  his  ways  and  bridges,  as  well  as  a  good ; 
and  bad  people  might  purchase  good  charters. 
Surely  the  better  works  of  perpetuity  in  princes 
are  those  that  wash  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  such  as 
are  foundations  of  colleges,  and  lectures  for  learn- 
ing and  education  of  youth;  likewise  foundations 
and  institutions  of  orders  and  fraternities,  for 
nobleness,  enterprise,  and  obedience,  and  the 
like.  But  yet  these  also  are  but  like  plantations 
of  orchards  and  gardens,  in  plots  and  spots  of 
^ounid  here  and  there ;  they  do  not  till  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  make  it  fruitful,  as  doth  the 
establishing  of  good  laws  and  ordinances;  which 
makes  a  whole  nation  to  be  as  a  well-ordered 
college  or  foundation. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  the  memory  of  times,  is 
rare  enough  to  show  it  excellent :  and  yet,  not  so 
rare,  as  to  make  it  suspected  for  impossible, 
Inconvenient,  or  unsafe.    Moses,  that  gave  laws 


to  the  Hebrews,  because  he  was  tiie  scribe 
of  God  liimself,  is  fitter  to  be  named  for  honour's 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  or 
ranked  amongst  them.  Minos,  LycotguB,  and 
Solon,  are  examples  for  themes  of  grammar  Schd-- 
lars.  For  ancient  personages  and'  characters, 
now-a-days,  use  to  wax  children  again ;  though 
that  parable  of  Pindarus  be  true,  the  best  thing  is 
water :  for  common  and  trivial  things  are  many 
times  the  best,  and  rather  despised  upon  pride, 
because  they  are  vulgar,  than  upon  cause  or  use. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  those  three  law- 
givers had  great  prerogatives.  The  first,  of  fame,  , 
because  they  were  the  pattern  amongst  the  Gre- 
cians :  the  second  of  lasting,  for  they  continued 
longest  without  alteration :  the  third,  <^  a  spirit  of 
reviver,  to  be  often  oppressed,  and  ofWn  restored. 

Amongst  the  seven  kings  of  Rome  four  were 
lawgivers :  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  discourder 
of  Italy  saith ;  *«  there  was  neVer  state  so  well 
swaddled  in  the  infancy,  as  the  Roman  was  by 
the  virtue  of  their  first  kings  ;  which  was  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  that  state 
in  after-times.'* 

The  decemvirs'  laws  were  laws  upon  laws, 
not  the  original ;  for  they  grafted  laws  of  Grecia 
upon  the  Roman  stock  of  laws  and  custopis :  hot 
such  was  their  success,  as  the  twelve  tabte 
which  they  compiled  were  die  main  body  of  the 
laws  which  framed  and  wielded  the  great  body 
of  that  estate.  These  lasted  ^  long  time,  wltk 
some  supplementals  and  the  Pretorian  edicts-  <*ia 
albo;"  which  were,  in  respect  of  laws,  as  writing 
tables  in  respect  of  brass;  the  one  tobCvpnt  in 
and  out,  as  the  odier  is  permanent.  Lucius  Coi^• 
nelius  Sylla  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome :  fpr  thai 
man  had  three  singularities,  which  neVer  tyrant 
had  but  he ;  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  that  he  took 
part  with  the  nobility,  and  that  he  turned  private 
man,  not  upon  fear,  but  upon  confidence. 

Ciesar  long  after  desired  to  imitate  him  only  in 
the  first,  for  otherwise  he  relied  upon  now  men; 
and  for  resigning  his  power  Seneca  describeth  him 
right ;  «  Cesar  gladium  cito  condidit,  nunquam 
posuit,"  «<  Cssar  soon  sheathed  his  sword,  but 
never  put  it  off.*'  And  himself  took  it  upon  him« 
saying  in  scorn  of  Sylla's  resignation ;  «*  Sylla 
nescivit  literas,  dictare  non  potuit,"  <«  Sylla  knew 
no  letters,  he  could  not  dictate."  But  for  the  part 
of  a  lawgiver,  Cicero  giveth  him  the  attribute ; 
»*  Caesar,  si  ab  eo  quaereretur,  quid  egisset  in  toga; 
leges  se  respondisset  multas  et  prsclaras  tu* 
lisse ;"  «« If  you  had  asked  Cssar  what  he  did 
in  the  gown,  he  would  have  answered,  that  he 
made  many  excellent  laws."  His  nephew  Au- 
gustus did  tread  the  same  steps,  but  with  deeper 
print,  because  of  his  long  reign  in  peace;  whereof 
one  of  the  poets  of  his  time  saith, 

"  Pace  data  terriit  anlmum  ad  civil ia  vertlt 
Jura  Kuuin ;  legesque  tulit  Justissimus  aurtor.* 

From  that  time  there  was  such  a  race  of  wit  and 
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aufiioritj,  between  the  commentaries  and  de- 
I  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  edicts  of  the  em- 
as  both  law  and  lawyers,  were  out  of 
Whereupon,  Justinian  in  the  end  recom- 
piled both,  and  made  a  body  of  laws  such  as 
■ttght  be  wielded,  which  himself  calleth  glori- 
ously, and  yet  not  above  truth,  the  edifice  or 
stnctme  of  a  sacred  temple  of  justice,  built  in- 
deed oat  of  the  former  ruins  of  books,  as  materials, 
and  some  novel  constitutions  of  his  own. 

Ib  Athens,  they  had  sexviri,  as  iGschines  ob- 
Miveth,  which  were  standing  commissioners,  who 
did  watch  to  discern  what  laws  waxed  improper 
for  the  times,  and  what  new  law  did  in  any  branch 
eroeea  former  law,  and  so  **ex  officio'*  propound- 
ed their  repeal. 

King  Edgar  collected  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a  fagot 
bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed ;  which 
was  more  glory  to  him,  than  his  sailing  about 
this  island  with  a  potent  fleet :  for  that  was,  as 
fhe  Scripture  saith,  «*  via  navis  in  mari,**  «« the 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea  ;'*  it  vanished,  but  this 
laatMh.  AJphonso  the  Wise,  the  ninth  of  that 
aaoiB,  King  of  Castile,  compiled  the  digest  of  the 
laws  of  Spain,  entitled  the  «« Siete  Partidas  ;*'  an 
oorilent  work,  which  he  finished  in  seven  years. 
Jkad  ss  Tacitus  noteth  well,  that  the  Capitol, 
Aoagh  bailt  in  the  beginnings  of  Rome ;  yet  was 
ii  for  the  great  monarchy  that  came  after;  so  that 
hoilding  of  laws  sufficeth  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  of  Spain,  which  since  hath  ensued. 
■  Lewis  XI.  had  it  in  his  mind,  though  he  per- 
Afmed  it  not,  to  have  made  one  constant  law  of 
Fianoe,  extracted  out  of  the  civil  Roman  law,  and 
tbe  oostoms  of  provinces,  which  are  various,  and 
tbe  king's  edicts,  which  with  the  French  are  sta- 
tntes.  Sorely  he  might  have  done  well,  if,  like 
as  he  brought  the  crown,  as  he  said  himself,  from 
Page,  so  he  had  brought  his  people  from  Lackey ; 
Bol  to  run  up  and  down  for  their  laws  to  the  civil 
hkWf  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  customs,  and  the 
discretions  of  courts,  and  discourses  of  philoso- 
plierSy  as  they  use  to  do. 

King  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament  to  no- 
minate thirty-two  commissioners,  part  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law, 
and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  law  of  the  land ;  but  it  took  not  effect :  for  the 
acts  of  that  king  were  commonly  rather  proffers 
and  £ajnes,  than  either  well  grounded,  or  well 
porsoed :  but,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing  so  many 
examples.  For,  as  Cicero  said  to  Caesar,  so  I 
may  say  to  your  majesty,  *«  Nil  vulgare  te  dignam 
Tideri  possit  Though,  indeed,  this,  well  under' 
stood,  is  far  from  vulgar:  for  that  the  laws  of  the 
most  kingdoms  and  states  have  been  like  buildings 
of  many  pieces,  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time 
diceording  to  occasions,  without  frame  or  model. 

Now  for  the  laws  of  England,  if  I  shall  speak 


my  opinion  of  them  without  partiality  either  to  ray 
profession  or  country,  for  the  matter  and  nature  of 
them,  I  hold  them  wise,  just,  and  moderate  laws : 
they  give  to  God,  they  give  toCaosar,  they  give  to 
the  subject,  what  appeitaineth.  It  is  true  they  are 
as  mixed  as  our  language ;  compounded  of  British, 
Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs :  and, 
surely,  as  our  language  is  thereby  so  much  the 
richer,  so  our  laws  are  likewise  by  that  mixture 
the  more  complete. 

Neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than 
those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the 
same  in  all  mutations.  For  no  tree  is  so  good  first 
set,  as  by  transplanting  and  grafting.  I  remember 
what  happened  to  Callisthenes,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  was  grown  into  some  dis- 
pleasure with  him,  because  he  could  not  well  brook 
the  Persian  adoration.  At  a  supper,  which  witli 
the  Grecians  was  a  great  part  talk,  he  was  desired, 
the  king  being  present,  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme,  which  he  did ;  and 
chose  for  his  theme,  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation,  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing  to 
praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  performed  it  with 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  was  much  applauded  by  the 
hearers.  The  king  was  the  less  pleased  with  it, 
not  loving  the  man,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said :  It  Was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
theme.  ««But,*'  saith  he  to  him,  *«  turn  your  stylo, 
and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have 
the  profit,  and  not  you  the  praise  only  ;*^  which  he 
presently  did  with  such  quickness,  that  Alexander 
said.  That  malice  made  him  eloquent  then,  as  the 
theme  had  done  before.  I  shall  not  fall  into  either 
of  these  extremes,  in  this  subject  of  the  laws  of 
England ;  I  have  commended  them  before  for  the 
matter,  but  surely  they  ask  much  amendment  for 
the  form ;  which  to  reduce  and  perfect,  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  dowries  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  this  kingdom :  which  work,  for  the  excel- 
lency, as  it  is  worthy  your  majesty's  act  and  times, 
so  it  hath  some  circumstance  of  propriety  agreeable 
to  your  person.  God  hath  blessed  your  majesty 
with  posterity,  and  J  am  not  of  opinion  that  kings 
that  are  barren  are  fittest  to  supply  perpetuity 
of  generations  by  perpetuity  of  noble  acts ;  but, 
contrariwise,  that  they  that  leave  posterity  are  the 
more  interested  in  the  care  of  future  times ;  that 
as  well  their  progeny,  as  their  people,  may  parti- 
cipate of  their  merit 

Your  majesty  is  a  great  mastei  in  justice  and  ju- 
dicature, and  it  were  pity  the  fruit  of  that  your  vir^ 
tue  should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ages  to  come. 
Your  majesty  also  reigneth  in  learned  times,  the 
more,  no  doubt,  in  regard  of  your  own  perfection 
in  learning,  and  your  patronage  thereof.  And  it 
hath  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this  nature,  that 
the  less  learned  time  hath,  sometimes,  wrought 
upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so. 
As  for  myself,  the  law  was  my  profession,  to 
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which  J  am  a  debtor:  some  little  helps,  I. have  of 
other  arts,  which  may  give  form  to  matter:  and  I 
hare  now,  by  God*8  merciful  chastisement,  and 
by  his  specld  prpyidence,  time  and  leisure  to  pot 
my  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  to  such 
exchanges  as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  interest  of 
an  active  life.  Therefore,  ae'  in  the  beginning  of 
my  troubles  I  made  offer  to  your  majesty  to  take 


pajns  in  the  story  of  England,  and  in  oompillng  a 
method  and  digest  of  jquf  laws,  so  have  I  per- 
formed the  first,  which  resteth  but  upon  ^myself, 
in  son^e  part:  and  I  do  in  all  homblboess  t&oBW 
the  offer  of  this  latter,  which  will  require  hel]p  and 
assistance, ,  to  your  maje^,  if  it  shall  stanil 
with  your  good  pleasure  to  employ  my  serrice 
therein. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 

TOUOHIFO  fHE  ntOJCCTS  OF 

SIR  STEPHEN  PROCTOR  RELATING  TO  THE  PENAL  LAWS. 


It  mat  PLtASi  Toim  saorbd  majxstt, 

WiTB  the  first  free  time  from  your  majesty's 
service  of  more  present  dispatch,  I  hate  perused 
the  projects  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  and  do  find  ifra 
colleetion  of  extreme  diligenee  and'  inquisition, 
and  more  than  I  thought  could  have  met  in  one 
man's  knowledge*  For,  though  it  be  an  easy 
matter  to  run  over  many  offices  and  professions, 
and  to  note  in  them  general  abuses  or  deceits ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  to  point  at  and  trace  out  the 
particular  and  covert  practices,  shifts,  devices, 
tricks,  and,  as  it  were,  stratagems  in  the  meaner 
sort  of  the  mirusters  of  Justice  or  public  service, 
iand  to  do  it  truly  and  understandihgly,  is  a  dis- 
cbvery  whereof  great  good  use  may  be  made  for 
your  majesty's  service  and  good  of  your  people. 
But  because  this  work,  I  doubt  not,  hath  been  to 
the  gentleman  the  work  of  years,  whereas  my 
certificate  must  be  the  work  but  of  hours  or  days, 
and  that  it  is  commonly  and  truly  said,  that  he 
that  embraceth  much,  straineth  and  holdeth  the 
less,  and  that  propositions  have  wings,  but  ope- 
ration and  execution  have  leaden  feet:  I  most 
humbly  desire  pardon  of  your  majesty,  if  I  do  for 
the  present  only  select  some  one  or  two  principal 
points,  and  certify  my  opinion  thereof;  reserving 
the  rest  as  a  sheaf  by  me  to  draw  out,  at  further 
time,  further  matter  for  your  majesty's  information 
for  so  much  as  I  shall  conceive  to  be  fit  or  worthy 
the  consideration. 

For  that  part,  therefore,  of  these  projects  which 
concemeth  penal  laws,  I  do  find  the  purpose  and 
scope  to  be,  not  to  press  a  greater  rigour  or  se- 
verity in  the  execution  of  penal  laws;  but  to 
lepress  the  abuses  in  common  informers,  and 
some  clerks  and  undcr-ministers,  that  for  common 
gain  partake  with  them  !  for  if  it  had  tended  to 


the  other  point,  I  for  ray  part  should  be  very  fkx 
from  advising  your  majeetj  to  give  ear  Unto  it 
For,  as  it  is  said  in  the  pralro,  ^If  Hkoo^Latif 
should  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  d<me  amisB* 
who  may  abide  itt'*^  So  it  is.  most  certain,  1bt| 
your  people  is  so  ensnared  m  a  multitude  of  psasl 
laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be  botns^ 
And,  as  it  followeth ;  «  But  with  thee  is  meieyt 
that  thou  mayest  be  firared :"  so  it  is  an  intermiiB* 
ture  of  mercy  md  Justice  that  will  bring  you  6ar 
and  obedience :  for  too  much  rigour  makes  people 
desperate.  And,  ^erefbre,  to  leave  this,  whiek 
was  the  only  blemish  of  King  Heniy  yiL'sretga^ 
and  the  unfortunate  service  of  Empson  and  D«i4-  - 
ley,  whom  the  people's  curses,  rather  than  any 
law,  brought  to  overthrow ;  the  other  woric  is  m 
work  not  onl^  of  profit  to  your  majesty,  but  of 
piety  tovirards  your  people.  For,  if  it  be  true  ia 
any  proportion,  that  within  these  five  years  of 
your  majesty's  happy  roign,  there  hath  not  fiv« 
hundred  pounds  benefit  come  to  your  majesty  bj 
penal  laws,  the  fines  of  the  Star  Chamber,  whidi 
are  of  a  higher  kind,  only  excepted,  and  yet| 
nevertheless,  there  hath  been  a  charge  of  at  least 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  hath  been  laid  upon 
your  people,  it  were  more  than  time  it  received  a 
remedy. 

This  remedy  hath  been  sought  by  iiren  sta- 
tutes, as  principally  by  a  statute  in  18,  and 
another  of  31,  of  the  late  queen  of  happy  memory. 
But  I  ani  of  opinion,  that  the  appointing  of  a^ 
officer  proper  for  that  purpose,  will  do  more  good 
than  twenty  statutes,  and  will  do  that  good  effect- 
ually, which  these  statutes  aim  at  intentionally* 

And  this  I  do  allow  of  the  better,  because  it  is 
none  of  those  new  superintend encies,  which  I  see 
many  times  offered  upon  pretence  of  reformation* 
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M  if  JtidgM  did  not  their  duty,  or  ancient  and 
•worn  officers  did  not  their  duty,  and  the  like : 
but  it  18  only  to  set  a  custoa  or  watchman,  neither 
Ofer  judges  nor  clerks,  but  only  over  a  kind  of 
people  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  watched  or  orer- 
lodked,  and  that  is,  the  common  promotere  or  in- 
fioniiers :  the  very  awe  and  noise  whereof  will  do 
mach  good,  and  the  practice  much  more. 

I  will,  therefore,  set  down  first,  what  is  the 
•base  or  inconvenience,  and  then  what  is  tho 
mnedy  which  may  be  expected  from  the  industry 
of  this  officer.  And,  I  will  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  the  one,  for  that,  that  may  concern  the  ease 
of  your  people,  for  with  that  will  I  crave  leave  to 
begin,  as  knowing  it  to  be  principal  in  your  ma- 
Je^^s  intention,  and  the  other  for  that  tiiat  may 
conoem  your  majesty's  benefit. 

Concerning  the  ease  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
polled  and  vexed  by  common  informers. 


Tke  mbtues  or  tneonre- 
nienees, 

1.  An  informer  ex- 
Mbtts  an  information, 
and  in  that  one  informa- 
lioB  he  will  put  a  hun- 
dred several  subjects  of 
lUs  information.  Every 
ooe  shall  take  out  co- 
pies, and  every  one  shall 
put  in  his  several  an- 
fwer.  This  will  cost 
perhaps  a  hundred 
maiks:  that  done,  no 
Ibitlier  proceeding.  But 
Ibe  elerks  have  their 
fees,  and  the  informer 
batft  his  dividend  for 
bringing  the  water  to 
the  mill. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
tUs  vexation  is  not  met 
witb  by  any  statute. 
For  it  b  no  composition, 
bat  a  discontinuance; 
and  in  that  case  there  is 
BO  penalty,  but  costs : 
and  the  poor  subject 
will  never  sue  for  his 
oosts,  lest  it  awake  the 
informer  to  revive  his 
information,  and  so  it 
^•eapetb  clearly. 

9.  Informers  receive 
pensions  of  divers  per- 
sons to  forbear  them. 
And  this  is  commonly 
of  principal  offi^nders, 
and  of  the  wealthiest 
sort  of  tradesmen.    For 


Tke  remedieB  by  the  in' 
duttry  of  the  officer. 

1.  The  officer  by  his 
diligence  finding  this 
case,  is  to  inform  the 
court  thereof,  who  there- 
upon may  grant  good 
costs  against  the  infor- 
mer, to  every  of  the  sub- 
jects vexed:  and  withal 
not  snfiTer  the  same  in* 
former  to  revive  his  in- 
formation against  any 
of  them;  and,  lastly, 
fine  him,  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor and  abuse  of 
justice:  and  by  that 
time  a  few  of  such  ex- 
amples be  made,  they 
will  be  soon  weary  of 
that  practice. 


9.  This  is  an  abase 
that  appeareth  not  by 
any  proceeding  in  oourt, 
because  it  is  before  suit 
commenced,  and  there- 
fore require'th  a  particu- 
lar inquiry. 


if  one  tradesman  may 
presume  to  break  the 
law,  and  another  not,  he 
will  be  soon  richer  than 
his  fellows.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if.  one  draper 
may  use  tenters,  be- 
cause he  is  in  fee  with 
an  informer,  and  others 
not,  he  will  soon  out- 
strip the  good  trades- 
man  that  keeps  the  law. 

And,  if  it  be  thought 
strange  that  any  man 
should  seek  his  peace 
by  one  informer,  when 
he  lieth  open  to  all,  the 
experience  is  otherwise : 
for  one  informer  will 
bear  with  the  friend  of 
another,  looking  for  the 
like  measures. 

And,  besides,  they 
have  devices  to  get  pri- 
ority of  information,  and 
to  put  in  an  information 
**de  bene  esse,"  to  pre- 
vent othefs,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  pensioners. 

And  if  it  be  said  this 
is  a  pillory  matter  to 
the  informer,  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  attempt 
it;  although  therein  the 
statute  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful:  yet  if  hanging  win 
not  keep  thieves  from 
stealing,  it  is  not  pillory 
will  keep  informers 
from  polling. 

And,  herein.  Sir  Ste> 
phen  addeth  a  notable 
circumstance :  that  they 
will  peruse  a  trade,  as 
of  brewere  or  victual- 
lers, and  if  any  stand 
out,  and  will  not  he  in 
fee,  they  will  find 
means  to  have  a  dozen 
informations  come  npon 
him  at  once. 

S.  The  subject  is  often 
for  the  same  offence 
vexed  by  several  infor- 
mations :  sometimes  the 
oneinformemotknowing 
of  the  other;  and  often 
by  confederacy,  to  weary 
the  party  with  charge : 
upon  every  of  which 
goeth  process,  and  of 


But  when  it  shall  be 
the  care  and  cogitation 
of  one  man  to  overlook 
informers,  these  things 
are  easily  discovered: 
for  let  him  but  look  who 
they  be  that  the  infor- 
mer calls  in  question, 
and  hearken  who  are  of 
the  same  trade  in  the 
same  place  and  are 
spared,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  a  bargain. 

In  this  case,  having 
discovered  the  abuse, 
he  ought  to  inform  the 
barons  of  the  exche- 
quer,  and  the  king^s 
learned  counsel,  that  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  or 
otherwise,  such  taxers 
of  the  king^s  subjects 
may  be  punished. 


3.  The  officer  keep 
ing  a  book  of  all  the  in- 
formations put  in,  witli 
a  brief  note  of  the  mat^ 
ter,  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  infor- 
mations to  come  in: 
and  if  he  find  a  prece- 
dent for  the  same  cause, 
he  may  inform  some  of 
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every  of  them  he  mnat 
take  copies,  and  make 
answers,  and  so  Telieve 
himself  by  motion  of 
the  court  if  he  can; 
all  which  mnltiplieth 
charge  and  frooble* 


the  barons,  that  by  their 
order  the  i^eceiving  of 
the  latter  may  be  stayed 
without  any  charge  to 
the  party  at  all;  so  as 
it  appear  by  the  due  pro- 
secution of  the  fonner^ 
that  it  is  not  a  suit  by 
collusion  to  protect  the 
party. 


Concerning  the  king's  benefit,  which  may  grow 
by  a  moderate  prosecution  of  some  penal  laws. 


Theabtuei  are  ineofweni' 
eneea, 

1.  After  an  informs- 
tion  is  exhibited  and 
answered,  for  so  the 
statute  requires,  tlie  in- 
former for  the  most  pi^ 
groweth  to  composition 
with  the  defendant ; 
which  he  cannot  do 
without  peril  of  the 
statute,  except  he  have 
license  from  the  court, 
which  license  he  ought 
to  return  by  order  and 
course  of  the  court,  to- 
gether with  a  declara- 
tion upon  his  oath  of 
the  true  sum  that  he 
takes  for  the  composi- 
tion.  Upon  which  li- 
cense so  returned,  the 
court  is  to  tax  ft  fine  for 
the  king. 

This  ought  to  be,  but 
as  it  is  now  used,  the 
license  is  seldom  re- 
turned. And  although 
it  contain  a  clause  that 
the  license  shall  be 
void,  if  it  be  not  duly 
returned;  yet  the  man- 
ner  is  to  suggest  that 
they  are  still  in  terms 
of  composition,  and  so 
to  obtain  new  days, 
and  to  linger  it  on  till 
a  Parliament  and  a  par- 
don come. 

Also,  when  the  li- 
cense is  returned,  and 
thereupon  the  judge  or 
baron  to  sesse  a  fine} 
I  here  is  none  for  the 
king  to  inform  them  of 
the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; of  the  value  to 


7%e  remedia. 

1.  The  officer  in  this 
point  is  to  perform  his 
greatest  service  to  the 
king,  in  soliciting  for 
the  king  in  such  sort  as 
licenses  be  duly  return^ 
ed,  the  deceits  of  these 
fraudulent  compositions 
discovered,  and  fines 
may  be  set  for  the  king 
in  some  good  proportion, 
having  respect  to  the 
values  both  of  the  mat- 
ter and  the  person :  for 
the  king^a  fines  are  not 
to  be  delivered,  as  mo- 
neys given  by  the  party, 
«*  ad  redimendam  vexa- 
tionem,"  but  as  moneys 
given  «*  ad  redimendam 
culpam  et  pcenam  le- 
gis;**  and  ought  to  be 
in  such  quantity,  as  may 
not  make  the  laws  al- 
together trampled  down 
and  contemned.  There- 
fore  the  officer  ought 
first  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  every  li- 
cense, that  he  may  have 
an  eye  to  the  sequel  of 
it:  then  ought  he  to  be 
the  person  that  ought 
to  prefer  unto  the  judges 
or  barons,  as  well  the 
bills  for  the  taxations 
of  the  fines,  as  the  or- 1 
ders  for  giving  further 
days,  to  the  end  that  the 
court  may  be  duly  in- 
formed both  of  the 
weight  of  causes,  and 
the  delays  therein  used ; 
and,  lastly,  he  is  to  see . 
that  the  fines  sessed,  be 


grow  to  the  king  if  the 
suit  prevail  $  of  the  abi- 
lity of  the  person,  and 
the.  like»  By  reason 
whereof,  the  fine  that 
is  set  b  but  a  trifle, 
as  SO,  30,  or  40s.,  and 
it  runs  in  a  form  like- 
wise, which  I  do  not 
well  like :  for  it  is  «*  ut 
parcatur  misis,'*  which 
purporteth,  as  if  the 
party  did  not  any  way 
submit  himself,  and 
take  the  composition  as 
of  grace  of  the  court, 
but  as  if  he  did  justify 
himself,  and  were  con- 
tent to  give  a  trifle  to 
avoid  charge. 

Which  point  of  form 
hath  a  shrewd  conse- 
quence :  for  it  is  some 
ground  that  the  fine  is 
set  too  weak. 

And  as  for  the  in- 
former's oath  touching 
his  composition,  which 
is  commonly  a  trifle, 
and  is  the  other  ground 
of  the  smallness  of  the 
fine,,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
taken  with  an  equivo- 
cation: as  taking  such 
a  sum  in  name  of  a 
composition,  and  some 
greater  matter  by  some 
indirect  or  collateral 
mean. 

Also,  these  fines, 
light  as  they  be,  are 
seldom  answered  and 
put  in  process. 

3.  An  information 
goeth  on  to  trial,  and 
passelh  for  the  king. 
In  this  case  of  recovery, 
the  informer  will  be 
satisfied,  and  will  take 
his  whole  moiety,  for 
that  he  accounts  to  be 
no  composition :  that 
done,  none  will  be  at 
charge  to  return  the 
"postea,*'  and  to  pro- 
cure judgment  and  exe- 
cution for  the  king.  For 
the  informer  hath  that 
he  sought  for,  the  clerks 
will  do  nothing  with- 
out fees  paid,  which, 


duly  pQt  in  prpceBS,  sad 
answered. 


2.  The  officer  ii  fa 
follow  for  the  king,  liiat 
the  •«  posteas"  be  le^ 
turned. 
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there  being  no  man  to 
pmecate,  there  can  be 
no  man  likewise  to  pay ; 
•ad  80  the  king  loseth 
his  moiety,  wiien  his 
title  appears  by  verdict. 

3.  It  falleth  out  some- 
times in  informations  of 
wieightt  and  worthy  to 
be  prosecuted,  the  in- 
fimner  dietli,  or  falls  to 
poverty,  or  ids  mouth 
b  stopped,  and  yet  so 
ss  no  man  can  charge 
htm  with  composition, 
and  so  the  matter  dieth. 

4.  There  be  sundry 
sebures  made,  in  case 
where  the  laws  giro 
seixures,  which  are  re- 
lessed  by  agreements 
nnderhand,  and  so  mo- 
ney wrested  from  the 
snbject,  and  bo  benefit 
to  the  king. 

All  seizures  once 
made,  ought  not  to  be 
discharged,  but  by  or- 
der of  the  court,  and 


3.  The  officer  in  such 
cas^,  is  to  inform  the 
king^s  learned  counsel, 
that  they  may  prosecute 
if  they  think  fit. 


4.  The  officer  is  to 
take  knowledge  of  such 
seizures,  and  to  give 
information  to  the  court 
concerning  them. 

This  is  of  more  diffi- 
culty, because  seizures 
are  matter  in  fact, 
whereas  suits  are  matter 
of  record :  and  it  may  re- 
quire more  persons  to  be 
employed,asat  theports, 
where  is  much  abuse. 


therefore  some  entry 
ought  to  be  made  of 
them. 

There  be  other  points  wherein  the  officer  may 
be  of  good  use,  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
his  grant  or  instructions,  wherewith  I  will  not 
now  trouble  your  majesty,  for  I  hold  these  to  be 
the  principal. 

Thus  hare  I,  according  to  your  majesty's 
reference,  certified  my  q>inion  of  that  part  of 
Sir  Stephen  Proctor's  projects,  which  concemeth 
penal  laws :  which  I  do  wholly  and  most  humbly 
submit  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, wishing  withal  that  some  conference  may 
be  had  by  Mr.  Chancellor  and  the  barons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  learned  counsel,  to  draw  the 
service  to  a  better  perfectio;[i.  And  most  speci- 
ally that  the  travels  therein  taken  may  be  con- 
sidered and  discerned  of  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
whose  care  and  capacity  is  such,  as  he  doth 
always  either  find  or  choose  that  which  is  best 
for  your  majesty's  service. 

The  recompense  unto  the  gentleman,  it  is  not 
my  part  to  presume  to  touch,  otherwise  than  to 
put  your  majesty  in  remembrance  of  that  propor- 
tion, which  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  give  to 
others  out  of  the  profits  they  bring  in,  and  per^ 
haps  with  a  great  deal  less  labour  and  charge. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  KING, 


TOUCHING 


MR.  SUTTON'S  ESTATE. 


Hat  it  plbasi  tous  majbstt9 

I  riifD  it  a  positive  precept  of  the  old  law, 
flist  there  should  be  no  sacrifice  without  salt: 
tlM  moral  whereof,  besides  the  ceremony,  may 
ba,  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  die  body  of  a 
good  intention,  except  it  be  seasoned  with  that 
•pifitaal  wisdom  and  judgment,  as  it  be  not 
sssily  subject  to  be  corrupted  and  perverted: 
for  nit,  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  figure  both  of 
wisdom  and  lasting.  This  cometh  into  my 
mind,  upon  this  act  of  Mr.  Sutton,  which 
sesmeth  to  me  as  a  sacrifice  Without  salt;  having 
the  materials  of  a  good  intention,  but  not  pow- 
dered with  any  such  ordinances  and  institutions 
IS  may  preserve  the  same  from  turning  corrupt, 
or  at  least  from  becoming  unsavoury,  and  of  little 
use.  For  though  the  choice  of  the  feoffees  be 
of  the  best,  yet  neither  can  they  always  live; 


and  the  very  nature  of  the  work  itself,  in  the 
vast  and  unfit  proportions  thereof,  being  apt  to 
provoke  a  misemplojrment:  it  is  no  diligence  of 
theirs,  except  there  be  a  digression  from  that 
model,  that  can  excuse  it  from  running  the  same 
way  that  gifU  of  like  condition  have  heretofore 
done.  For  to  design  the  Charterhouse,  a  build- 
ing fit  for  a  prince's  habitation,  for  an  hospital, 
is  all  one  as  if  one  should  give  in  alms  a  rich 
embroidered  cloak  to  a  beggar.  And  certainly  a 
man  may  see  ««tanquam  qus  oculis  cemuntur," 
that  if  such  an  edifice,  with  six  thousand  pounds 
revenue,  be  erected  into  one  hospital,  it  will  in 
small  time  degenerate  to  be  made  a  preferment 
of  some  g^reat  person  to  be  master,  and  he  to 
take  all  the  sweet,  and  the  poor  to  be  stinted,  and 
take  but  the  crumbs ;  as  it  comes  to  pass  in  divers 
hospitals  of  this  realm,  which  have  but  the  names 
of  hospitals,  and  are  only  wealthy  benefices  in 
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Tespeot  of  the  mastership ;  but  the  poor,  which 
is  the  <«  propter  quid,'*  littie  reliered.  And  the 
like  hath  been  the  fortune  of  much  of  the  alms 
of  the  Roman  religfion  in  their  great  foundations, 
which  being  begun  in  yaingiorj  and  ostentation, 
havB  had  their  judgment  upon  them,  to  end  in 
corruption  and  abuse.  This  meditation  hath 
made  me  presume  to  write  these  few  lines  to 
your  majesty ;  being  no  better  than  good  wishes, 
which  your  majesty's  great  wisdom  may  make 
something  or  nothing  of. 

Wherein  I  desire  to  be  thus  understood,  that  if 
this  foundation,  such  as  it  is,  be  perfect  and  good 
in  law,  then  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
majesty's  disposition^  to  advise  any  course  of 
power  or  profit  that  is  not  grounded  upon  a  right: 
najf  farther,  if  the  defects  be  such  as  a  court  of 
equity  may  remedy  and  cure,^  then  I  wish  that,  as 
St.  Peter's  shadow  did  cure  diseases,  so  therery 
sliadow  of  a  good  intention  may  cure  defects  of 
that  nature.  But  if  there  be  a  right,  and  birth- 
right planted  in  the  heir,  and  not  remediable  by 
courts  of  equity,  and  that  right  be  submitted  to 
your  majeety^  whereby  it  is  both  in  your  power 
and  grace  what  to  do :  then  I  do  wish  that  this 
rude  mass  and  c)iaos  of  a  good  deed  were  directed 
rather  to  a  solid  merit,  and  durable  charity,  than 
to  a  blase  of  glory,  that  will  but  crackle  a  little  in 
talk,  and  quiokljr  extinguish. 

And  this  may  be  done,  observing  the  species 
of  Mr.  Sutton's  intent,  though  varying  *'  in  indi- 
viduo:"  for  it  appeara  that  he  dad  in  notion  a 
triple  good,  a  hospital,  and  a  school,  and  maintain- 
ing of  a  preacher:  which  individuals  refer  to 
these  three  general  heads;  relief  of  poor,  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  propagation  of  reli- 
gion. Now,  then,  if  I  shall  set  before  your  majesty, 
in  every  of  these  three  kinds,  what  it  is  that  is 
most  wanting  in  your  kingdom;  and  what  is 
like  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  efifectual  use  of 
such  a  beneficence,  and  least  like  to  be  perverted ; 
that,  I  think,  shall  be  no  ill  scope  of  my  labour, 
how  meanly  soever  performed ;  for  out  of  variety 
represented,  election  may  be  best  grounded. 

Concerning  the  relief  of  the  poor;  I  hold  some 
number  of  hospitals,  with  competentendowments, 
will  do  far  more  good  than  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatness:  for  though  the  one  course 
will  be  the  more  seen,  yet  the  other  will  be  the 
more  felt.  For  if  your  majes^  erect  many, 
besides  the  observing  the  ordinary  maxim, 
««Bonum,  quo  communius,  eo  melius,"  choice 
may  be  made  of  those  towns  and-  places  where 
there  is  most  ne^,  and  so  the  remedy  may  be 
distributed  as  the  disease  is  dispersed.  Again, 
greatness  of  relief,  accumulated  in  one  place,  doth 
rather  invite  a  swarm  and  surcharge  of  poor,  than 
relieve  those  that  are  naturally  bred  in  that  place ; 
like  to  ill-tempered  medicines,  that  draw  more 
humour  to  the  part  than  they  evacuate  from  it. 
But  coieQy  I  rely  upon  the  reason  that  I  touched 


in  the  beginning,  that  in  these  great  hospitals  tiw 
revenues  will  draw  the  use,  and  not  the  usetht 
revenues ;  and  so,  through  the  mass  of  ih^  wealth, 
they  will  swiftly  tumble  down  to  a  misemploy- 
ment.  And  if  any  man  say,  that  in  the  two  ho^ 
pitals  in  London  there  is  a  precedent  of  matneis 
concurring  with  good  employment ;  let  him  con- 
sider that  those  hospitals  have  annnal  governors, 
that  they  are  tinder  the  8uperio|r  care  and  p^ 
licy  of  such  a  state  as  the  city  of  London ;  and, 
chiefly,  that  their  revenues  consist  not  Apon  csn 
tainties,  but  upon  casualties  and  free  gifts,  whidi 
gifts  would  be  withheld,  iftheyappeared  once  to  be 
perverted ;  so  as  it  keepeth  them  in  a  continual 
good  behaviour  and  awe  to  employ  &em  aright;, 
none  of  which  points  do  match  with  the  preeent 
case. 

The  next  considerafion  may  be,  whether  this 
intended  hospital,  as  it  hath  a  more  ample  endow* 
ment  than  other  hospitals  have,  shonld  not  lik»> 
wise  work  upon  a  better  subject  dian  other  poor; 
as  that  it  should  be  converted  to 'the  relief  of 
maimed  soldiers,  decayed  merchants,  honseholdeit 
aged,  and  destitute  churchmen,  and  the  like} 
whose  condition,  being  of  a  better  sort  than  loose 
people  and  beggars,  deserveth  both  a  more  libenJ 
stipend  and  aHowanoe^  and  some  proper  place  of 
relief,  not  intermingled  or  coupled  with  the 
basest  sort  of  poor;  which  project,  though  spe* 
clous,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  answer  the 
designment  in  the  event,  in  these  our  times.  For 
certainly  few  men  in  any  vocation,  which  hafe 
been  somebody,  and  bear  a  mind  somewhat  ap* 
cording  to  the  conscience  and  remembrance  of  that 
they  have  been,  will  ever  descend  to  that  condi- 
tion^  as  to  profess  to  live  upon  alms,  and  to  be- 
come a  corporation  of  declared  beggan;  bnt 
rather  will  choose  to  live  obscurely,  and  as  it 
were  to  hide  themselves  with  some  private 
friends :  so  that  the  end  of  such  an  institution 
will  be,  that  it  will  make  the  place  a  receptacle 
of  the  wont,  idlest,  apd  most  dissolute  persons; 
of  every  profession,  and  to  become  a  cell  of  loi^ 
terere,  and  cast  serving^men,  and  drunkards,  witti 
scandal  rather  than  fhiit  to  the  commonwealth. 
And  of  this  kind  I  can  find  but  one  example  witt 
us,  which  is  the  alms-knights  of  Windsor;  whidi 
particular  would  give  a  man  a  small  encourage* 
ment  to  follow  that  precedent 

Therefore  the  bestefiect  of  hospitals  is,  to  make 
the  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  capable  of  that 
law,  that  there  be  no  beggar  in  Israel :  for  it  is 
that  kind  of  people  that  is  a  burden,  an  eyesore, 
a  scandal  and  seed  of  peril  and  tumult  in  the  state. 
But  chiefly  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  a  be- 
neficence  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  se 
bestowed,  as  not  only  the  mere  and  naked  poor 
should  be  sustained,  but,  also,  that  the  honest 
pereon  which  hath  hard  means  to  live,  vpon  whom 
the  poor  are  now  charged,  should  be  in  some  sort 
eased :  for  that  were  a  work  generally  acceptable 
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to  the  kingdom,  if  the  pablic  hand  of  alms  might 
■pare  the  private  hand  of  tax:  and,  therefore,  of 
idl  other  employments  of  that  kind,  I  commend 
moot  houses  of  relief  and  correction,  which  are 
miied  hospitals;  where  the  unpotent person  is  re- 
liered,  and  the  sturdy  beggar  buckled  to  work ;  and 
tiio  unable  person  also  not  maintained  to  be  idle, 
which  is  ever  joined  with  drunkenness  and  im- 
purity, but  is  sorted  with  such  work  as  he  can  ma- 
nage and  perform ;  and  where  the  uses  are  not  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  other  hospitals ;  whereof  some 
are  for  aged  and  impotent,  and  some  for  children, 
and  some  for  correction  of  vagabonds ;  but  are 
general  and  promiscuous :  so  that  they  may  take 
off  poor  of  every  sort  from  the  country  as  the 
country  breeds  them :  and  thus  tlie  poor  Ihem- 
selves  shall  find  the  provision,  and  other  people 
the  sweetness  of  the  abatement  of  the  tax.  Now, 
if  it  be  objected,  that  houses  of  correction  in  all 
plaeea  have  not  done  the  good  expected,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  in  most  places  they  have 
done  much  good,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
ia  a  great  difference  between  that  which  is  done 
by  the.distracted  government  of  justices  of  peace, 
and  that  which  may  be  done  by  a  settled  ordi- 
nance, subject  to  a  regular  visitation,  as  this  may 
ha.  And,  besides,  the  want  hath  been  commonly 
in  houses  of  correction  of  a  competent  and  certain 
alock,  for  the  materials  of  the  labour,  which  in 
thia  case  may  be  likewise  supplied. 

Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do 
anbacribe  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
gieateat  men  of  your  kingdom :  That  for  grammar 
aofaools,  there  are  already  too  many,  and,  therefore, 
no  providence  to  add  where  there  is  excess :  for 
iha  gnaX  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your 
highneas^a  realm,  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doth 
eaoae  likewise  an  overflow ;  both  of  them  incon- 
irenient,  and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For  by 
Bteana  thereof  they  find  want  in  the  country  and 
tovDB,  both  of  servants  for  husbandry,  and  appren- 
tieaafor  trade :  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  being 
■MIC  scholars  bred  than  the  state  can  prefer  and 
amploy ;  and  the  active  part  of  that  life  not  bear- 
ing a  proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  must  needs 
All  OQt,  that  many  persons  will  be  bred  unfit  for 
other  vocations,  and  unprofitable  for  that  in  which 
they  are  brought  up ;  which  fills-lhe  realm  fiill 
of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people,  which  are 
bat «« materia  rerum  novarum." 

Therefore,  in  this  point,  I  wish  Mr.  Sutton's 
intention  were  exalted  a  degree ;  that  that  which 
he  meant  for  teachers  of  children,  your  majesty 
ahonld  make  for  teachers  of  men ;  wherein  it  hath 
been  my  ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in 
the  universities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  be 
of  the  best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there 
ia  nothing  more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing 
atate  of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plentifd 
salaries  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions.  In 
which  point,  as  your  majesty's  bounty  already 
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hath  made  a  beginning,  90  this  occasion  is  offered 
of  God  to  make  a  proceeding.  Surely  readers  in 
the  chair  are  as  the  parents  in  sciences,  and 
deserve  to  enjoy  a  condition  not  inferior  to  their 
children,  that  embrace  the  practical  part ;  else  no 
man  wilt  sit  longer  in  the  chair,  than  till  he  can 
walk  to  a  better  preferment :  and  it  will  come  to 
pass  as  Virgil  saith, 

**  Ut  patrum  invtlldl  referant  J^unia  nati.*' 
For  if  the  principal  readers,  through  the  meanness 
of  their  entertainment,  be  but  men  of  superficial 
learning,  and  that  they  shall  take  their  place  but 
in  passage,  it  will  make  the  maiss  of  sciences 
want  the  chief  and  solid  dimension,  which  is 
depth;  and  to  become  but  pretty  and  compendious 
habits  of  practice.  Therefore,  I  could  wish  that 
in  both  the  universities,  the  lectures  as  well 
of  the  three  professions,  divinity,  law,  and  physic ; 
as  of  the  three  heads  of  science,  philosophy,  arts 
of  speech,  and  the  mathematics ;  were  raised  in 
their  pensions  unto  100/.  per  annum  apiece: 
which,  though  it  be  not  near  so  great  as  they  are 
in  some  other  places,  where  the  greatness  of  the 
reward  doUi  whistle  for  tlie  ablest  men  out  of  all 
foreign  parts  to  supply  the  chair;  yet  it  may  be  a 
portion  to  content  a  worthy  and  able  man ;  if  he 
be  likewise  contemplative  in  nature,  as  those 
spirits  are  that  are  fittest  for  lectures.  Thus  may 
learning  in  your  kingdom  be  advanced  to  a  farther 
height ;  learning,!  say,  which,  under  your  majesty, 
the  most  learned  of  kings,  may  claim  some  degree 
of  elevation. 

Concerning  propagation  of  religion,  I  shall  in 
few  words  set  before  your  majesty  three  proposi- 
tions, none  of  them  devices  of  mine  own,  otherwise 
than  that  I  ever  approved  them ;  two  of  which  have 
been  in  agitation  of  speech,  and  the  third  acted. 

The  first  is  a  college  for  controversies,  whereby 
we  shall  not  still  proceed  single,  but  shall,  as  it 
were,  double  our  files ;  which  certainly  will  be 
found  in  the  encounter. 

The  second  is  a  receipt  (I  like  not  the  word 
seminary,  in  respect  of  the  vain  vows,  and  implicit 
obedience,  and  other  things  tending  to  the  pertur- 
bation of  states,  involved  in  that  term)  for  converts 
to  the  reformed  religion,  either  of  youth  or  other- 
wise ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Papists,  many  whose 
hearts  are  touched  with  a  sense  of  those  corrup- 
tions, and  an  acknowledgment  of  a  better  way ; 
which  grace  is  many  times  smothered  and  choked, 
through  a  worldly  consideration  of  necessity  and 
want ;  men  not  knowing  where  to  have  succour 
and  refuge.  This  likewise  I  hold  a  work  of  great 
piety,  and  a  work  of  great  consequence ;  that  we 
also  may  be  wise  in  our  generation ;  and  that  the 
watchful  and  silent  night  may  be  used  as  well  for 
sowing  of  good  seed,  as  of  tares. 

The  thiid  is,  the  imitation  of  a  memorable  and 
religrious  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  who,  finding  a 
part  of  Lancashire  to  be  extremely  backward  in 
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religion,  and  the  benefices  swallowed  np  in  im- 
propriations,  did,  by  decree  in  the  dochy,  erect 
four  stipends  of  100/.  per  annum  apiece  for  preach- 
ers well  chosen  to  help  the  harvest,  which  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  parts  where  they 
have  laboured.  Neither  do  there  want  other  cor- 
ners in  the  realm,  that  would  require  for  a  time 
the  like  extraordinary  help. 


Thus  have  I  briefly  delivered  unto  your  mai- 
jesty  mine  opinion  touching  die  employment 
of  this  charity;  whereby  that  mass  of  wealth, 
which  was  in  the  owner  little  better  than  m 
stack  or  heap  of  muck,  may  be  spread  otst 
your  kingdom  to  many  fruitful  purposes;  your 
majesty  planting  and  watering,  and  God  giving 
the  increase. 


CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  A  LIBEL 
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▲  DECLARATION  OF  THE  TRUE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT  TROUBI.ES  PRESUPPOSED  TO  BE  INTENDED 

AGAINST  THE  REALM  OF  ENGLAND. 


It  were  just  and  honourable  for  princes  being 
in  wars  together,  that  howsoever  Uiey  prosecute 
their  quarrels  and  debates  by  arms  and  acts  of 
hostility ;  yea,  though  the  wars  be  such,,  as  they 
pretend  ^e  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  focces 
and  states  one  of  another,  yet  they  so  limit  their 
passions  as  they  preserve  two  things  sacred  and 
inviolable ;  that  is,  the  life  and  good  name  each 
of  other.  For  the  wars  are  no  massacres  and  con- 
fusions ;  but  they  are  the  highieat  trials  of  right ; 
when  princes  and  states,  that  acknowledge  no 
superior  upon  earthy  shall  put  themselves  upon 
the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding  of  their  contro- 
versies by  such  success,  as  it  shdl  please  him  to 
give  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the  process  of 
particular  pleas  between  private  men,  all  things 
ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  of  civil  laws ;  so 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  war  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  law  of 
honour ;  which  laws  have  ever  pronounced  these 
two  sorts  of  men,  the  one,  conspirators  against  the 
persons  of  princes;  the  other,  libellers  against 
their  good  fame ;  to  be  such  eneniies  of  common 
society  as  are  not  to  be  cherished,  no,  not  by 
enemies.  For  in  the  examples  of  times  which 
were  less  corrupted,  we  find  that  when,  in  the 
greatest  heats  and  extremities  of  wars,  there  have 
been  made  ofifers  of  murderous  and  traitorous 
attempts  against  the  person  of  a  prince  to  the 
enemy,  they  have  been  not  only  rejected,  but  also 
revealed :  and  in  like  manner,  when  dishonourable 
mention  hath  been  made  of  a  prince  before  an 
enemy  prince,  by  some  that  have  thought  therein 
to  please  his  humour,  he  hath  showed  himself, 
contrariwise,  utterly  distasted  therewith,  and  been 
ready  to  contest  for  the  honour  of  an  enemy. 

According  to  which  noble  and  magnanimous 


kind  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  majesty's  proceeding  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  since  the  amity  interrupted, 
there  was  never  any  project  by  her  majesty,  or 
any  of  her  ministers,  either  moved  or  aJssented 
unto,  for  the  taking  away  of  the  life  o(  the  said 
king:  neither  hath  there  been  any  declaxatioD  or 
writing  of  estate,  no,  nor  book  allowed,  whereiiii 
his  honour  hath  been  touched  or  taxed,  otherwise 
than  for  his  ambition ;  a  point  which  is  neces- 
sarily interlaced  with  her  majesty's  own  justifi- 
cation.   So  that  no  man  needeth  to  doubt  but 
that  those  wars  are  grounded,  upon  her  majesty's 
part,  upon  just  and  honourable  causes,,  which 
have  so  just  and  honourable  a  prosecution;  con*. 
sidering  it  is  a  much  harder  matter  wheh  a  prince 
is  entered  into  wars  to  hold  respect  then,  and  not 
to  be  transported  With  passion,  than  te  make 
moderate  and  just  resolutions  in  the  beginnings.. 
But  now  if  a  roan  look  on  the  other  paiti 
it  will  appear  that,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  thought^ 
by  the  solicitation  of  traitorous  subjects,  which 
is  the  only  poison  and  corruption  of  all  honoutable 
war  between  (ireignera,  or  by  the  presumption 
of  his  agents  and  ministers,  Uian  by  the  proper 
inclination  of  that  king,  there  hath  been,  if  not 
plotted  and  practised,  yet  at  the  least  comforted, 
conspiracies  against  her  majesty's  sacred  person : 
which,  nevertheless,  God's  goodness  hath  used 
and  turned,  to  show  by  such  miraculous  dis- 
coveries, into  how  near  and  precious  care  and 
custody  it   hath   pleased    him   to  receive   her 
majesty's    life  and    preservation.    But    in  the 
other  point   it   is  strange  what  a  number  of 
libellous  and  defamatory  books  and  writings, 
and  in  what  variety,  with  what  art  and  cunning 
handled,  have  been  allowed    to  pass  through 
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llie  world  in  all  languages  against  her  majesty 
and  her  goyemment;  sometimes  pretending  the 
giATily  and  authority  of  church  stories  to  more 
belief;  sometimes  formed  into  remonstrances 
aod  edTertisements  of  estate  to  move  regard; 
moetimes  presented  as  it  were  in  tragedies  of 
the  persecutions  of  Catholics  to  move  pity ;  some- 
lioies  contrived  into  pleasant  pasquils  and  satires 
to  move  sport :  so  as  there  is  no  shape  whereinto 
theee  fellows  have  not  transformed  themselves ; 
nor  no  hnmoor  nor  affection  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  which  they  have  not  applied  themselves; 
thereby  to  insinuate  their  untruths  and  abuses  to 
the  world.  And,  indeed,  let  a  man  look  into 
them,  and  he  shall  find  them  the  onl}r  triumphant 
lifiie  that  ever  were  confuted  by  circumstances 
of  time  and  place ;  confuted  by  contrariety  in 
themselves,  confuted  by  the  witness  of  infinite 
persons  that  live  yet,  and  have  had  particular 
knowledge  of  the  matters;  but  yet  avouched 
with  such  asseveration,  as  if  either  they  were 
&]len  into  that  strange  disease  of  the  mind, 
which  a  wise  writer  describeth  in  these  words, 
*«fingunt  simul  creduntque  ;*'  or  as  if  they  had 
receiTed  it  as  a  principal  precept  and  ordinance 
of  their  seminaries,  ««audacter  calumniari,  semper 
ellqaid  hsret;*'  or  as  if  they  were  of  the  race 
which  in  old  time  were  wont  to  help  themselves 
with  miraculous  lies.  Bat  when  the  cause  of  this 
Si  e&tered  into,  namely,  that  there  passeth  over 
oot  of  this  realm,  a  number  of  eager  and  unquiet 
•eholars,  whom  their  own  turbulent  and  humour- 
out  natore  presseth  out  to  seek  their  adventures 
ahroed;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  they  are 
nourished  rather  in  listening  afW  news  and 
utelligenceB,  and  in  whisperings,  than  in  any 
commendable  learning;  and  after  a  time,  when 
either  their  necessitous  estate,  or  their  ambitious 
appetites  importune  them,  they  fall  on  devising 
hcnr  to  do  some  acceptable  service  to  that  side 
which  maintaineth  them ;  so  as  ever  when  their 
endit  waxeth  cold  with  foreign  princes,  or  that 
their  pensions  are  ill  paid,  or  some  preferment  is 
in  sight  at  which  they  level,  straightways  out 
eometh  a  libel,  pretending  thereby  to  keep  in  life 
the  party,  which  within  the  realm  is  contrary  to 
Che  state,  wherein  they  are  as  wise  as  he  that 
thinketh  to  kindle  a  fire  by  blowing  the  dead 
aahes ;  when,  I  say,  a  man  looketh  into  the  cause 
and  ground  of  this  plentiful  yield  of  libels,  he 
win  cease  to  marvel,  considering  the  concurrence 
which  is,  as  well  in  the  nature  of  the  seed,  as  in 
the  travel  of  tilling  and  dressing;  yea,  and  in  the 
fitneis  of  the  season  for  the  bringing  up  of  those 
infectious  wocds. 

But  to  verify  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "non 
eat  discipulus  super  magistrum  ;'*  as  they  have 
sought  to  deprave  her  niajesty^s  government  in 
herself,  so  have  thoy  not  forgotten  to  do  the  same 
in  her  principal  servants  and  counsellors;  think- 
uigt  belike,  that  as  the  immediate  invectives 


against  her  majesty  do  best  satisfy  the  malice  of 
the  foreigner,  so  the  slander  and  calumniation  of 
her  principal  counsellore  agreed  best  with  the 
humoura  of  some  malcontents  within  the  realm ; 
imagining  also,  that  it  was  like  they  should  be 
more  scattered  here,  and  freelier  disperaed ;  and 
also  should  be  less  odious  to  those  foreigners 
which  were  not  merely  partial  and  passionate, 
who  have  for  the  most  part  in  detestation  the 
traitorous  libellings  of  subjects  directly  against 
their  natural  prince. 

Amongst  the  rest  in  this  kind,  there  hath  been 
published  this  present  year  of  1592,  a  libel  that 
giveth  place  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and 
untruths;  though  inferior  to  most  of  them  in 
penning  and  stylo ;  the  author  having  chosen  the 
vein  of  a  Lucianiit,  and  yet  being  a  counterfeit 
even  in  that  kind.  This  libel  is  entitled,  ««A 
declaration  of  the  true  causes  of  the  great  trou- 
bles presupposed  to  be  intended  against  the  realm 
of  England  ;*'  and  hath  a  semblance  as  if  it  were 
bent  against  the  doings  of  her  majesty's  ancient 
and  worthy  counsellor,  the  Lord  Burleigh;  whose 
carefulness  and  pains  her  majesty  hath  used  in 
her  counsels  and  actions  of  this  realm  for  these 
thirty-four  yeare*  space,  in  all  dangerous  times, 
and  amidst  many  and  mighty  practices;  and 
with  such  success  as  our  enemies  are  put  still  to 
their  paper-shot  of  such  libels  as  these;  the 
memory  of  whom  will  remain  in  this  land,  when 
all  these  libels  shall  be  extinct  and  forgotten; 
according  to  the  Scripture,  «*  Memoria  justi  cum 
laudibus,  at  impiorum  nomen  putrescet."  But  it 
is  more  than  evident,  by  the  parts  of  the  same 
book,  that  the  author's  malice  was  to  her  majesty 
and  her  government,  as  may  especially  appear  in 
this,  that  he  charged  not  his  lordship  with  any 
particular  actions  of  his  private  life,  such  power 
had  truth,  whereas  the  libels  made  against  other 
counsellors  have  principally  insisted  upon  that 
part :  but  hath  only  wrested  and  detorted  such 
actions  of  state,  as  in  times  of  his  service  have 
been  managed ;  and,  depraving  them,  hath  ascribed 
and  imputed  to  him  the  efl!ects  that  have  followed ; 
indeed,  to  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  the  honour 
of  her  majesty,  though  sometimes  to  the  provoking 
of  the  malice,  but  abridging  of  the  power  and 
means  of  desperate  and  inconigible  subjects. 

All  which  slanders,  as  his  lordship  might 
justly  despise,  both  for  their  manifest  untruths, 
and  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the  author; 
so,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  moderation 
which  his  lordship  useth  in  all  things,  never 
claiming  the  privilege  of  his  authority,  when  it  is 
question  of  satisfying  the  world,  he  hath  been 
content  that  they  be  not  passed  over  altogether  in 
silence;  whereupon  I  have,  in  particular  duty  to 
his  lordship,  amongst  others  that  do  honour  and 
love  his  lordship,  and  that  have  diligently  observed 
his  actions,  and  in  zeal  cf  truth,  collected,  upon 
the  reading  of  the  said  libel,  certain  observations, 
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not  in  fQim  of  a  just  answer^  lest  I  should  fall 
into  the  error  whereof  Solomon  speaketh  thus, 
«t  Answer  not  a  fool  in  his  own  kind,  lest  tkou  also 
be  like  him  ;'*  but  only  to  discover  the-  pialice, 
and  to  reprove  and  convict  the  untruths  thereof. 

The  points,  that  I  have  observed  upon  the 
reading  of  this  libel,  are  these  following: 

L  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, whether  it  may  be  truly  vouched  to  be 
prosperous  or  afflicted. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
Catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or 
moderate,  and  necessary. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly 
imputed. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation 
of  his  malicious  invective  against  her  majesty 
and  the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the 
actions  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

VL  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

VII.  Of  divers  particular  untruths  and  abuses 
dispersed  through  the  libel. 

VIII.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these 
men  are  grown  into,  in  publishing  and  avouching 
untruths;  with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of 
them  for  an  essay. 

1.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

It  is  good  advice,  in  dealing  with  cautelous  and 
malicious  persons,  whose  speech  is  ever  at  dis- 
tance with  their  meanings,  ^'non  quid  dixerint, 
sed  quo  spectarint,  videndum  :'*  a  man  is  not  to 
regard  what  they  affirm,  or  what  they  hold ;  but 
what  they  would  convey  under  their  pretended 
discovery,  and  what  turn  they  would  serve.  It 
soundeth  strangely  in  the  ears  of  an  Englishman, 
that  the  miseries  of  the  present  state  of  England 
exceed  them  of  former  times  whatsoever.  One 
would  straightway  think  with  himself,  doth  this 
man  believe  what  he  saith  1  Or,  not  believing  it, 
doth  he  ^nk  it  possible  to  make  us  believe  it! 
Surely,  in  my  conceit,  neither  of  both ;  but  his 
end,  no  doubt,  was  to  round  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain  in  the  ear,  by  seeming  to  tell  a 
tale  to  the  people  of  England.  For  such  books 
are  ever  wont  to  be  translated  into  divers  lan- 
guages ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  man  was  not  so  simple 
as  to  think  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  the  contrary  of  what  they  taste  and  feel. 
But  he  thought  he  might  better  abuse  the  states 
abroad,  if  he  directed  his  speech  to  them  who 
could  b^st  convict  him,  and  disprove  him  if  he 
said  untrue;  so  that,  as  Livy  saith  in  the  like 
case,  *<^tolos  magis,  coram  quibus  verba  fa- 
cerent,  quam  ad  quos,  pensi  habere  ;'*  That  the 
^tolians,  in  their  tale,  did  more  respect  those 
who  did  overhear  them,  than  those  to  whom  they 
directed  their  speech :  so  in  this  manner  this  fel- 


low cared  not  to  be  counted  a  liar  by  all  English, 
upon  price  of  deceiving  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  for 
it  must  be  understood,  that  it  hath  been  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  this  kind  of  men  many  years,  of 
the  one  side,  to  abuse  the  foreign  estates,  by 
making  them  believe  that  all  is  out  of  joint  and 
ruinous  here  in  England,  and  that  there  is  great 
part  ready  to  join  with  the  invader;  and  on.  the 
other  side,  to  make  the  evil  subjects  of  England 
believe  of  great  preparations  abroad,  and  in  great 
readiness  to  be  put  in  act,  and  so  to  deceive  on 
both  sides:  and  this  I  take  to  be  bia  principal 
drift.  So,  again,  it  is  an  extravagant  and  incredi- 
ble conceit,  to  imagine  that  all  the  conclusions 
and  actions  of  estate  which  have  passed. during 
her  majesty^s  reign,  should  be  ascribed  to  one 
counsellor  alone;  and  to  such  a  one  as  was 
never  noted  for  an  imperious  or  overruling  man ; 
and  to  say,  that  though  he  carried  them  not-  by 
violence,  yet  he  compassed  them  by  device,  there 
is  no  man  of  judgment  tliat  looketh  into  the  na- 
ture of  these  times,  but  will  easily  descry  that 
the  wits  of  these  days  are  too  much  refined  for 
any  man  to  walk  invisible,  or  to  make  all  the 
world  his  instruments ;  and,  therefore,  no,  not  ia 
this  point  assuredly,  the  libeller  spake  as  he 
thought;  but  this  be  foresaw,  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  cunning  doth  breed  suspicion,  and  tin 
imputation  of  greatness  and  sway  doth  breed 
envy ;  and  therefore  finding  where  he  was  moe| 
wrong,  and  by  whose  policy  and  experience  their  . 
plots  were  most  crossed,  the  mark  he  shot  at  wae 
to  see  whether  he  could  heave  at  his  lordship's 
authority,  by  making  him  suspected  to  the  queen« 
or  generally  odious  to  the  realm ;  knowing  well 
enough  for  the  one  point,  that  there  are  not  only 
jealousies,  but  certain  revolutions  in  princes' 
minds :  so  that  it  is  a  rare  virtue  in  the  raietl 
princes  to  continue  constant  to  the  end  in  thei^ 
favours  and  employments.  And  knowing  for  tke 
other  point,  that  envy  ever  accompanieth  great* 
ness,  though  never  so  well  deserved :  and  that  his 
lordship  hath  always  marched  a  round  and  a  real 
course  in  service ;  and  as  he  hath  not  moved  envy 
by  pomp  and  ostentation,  so  hath  he  never  ex- 
tinguished it  by  any  popular  or  insinuative  car- 
riage of  himself;  and  this  no  doubt  was  his 
second  drift. 

A  third  drift  was,  to  assay  if  he  could  supplant 
and  weaken,  by  this  violent  kind  of  libelling,  and 
turning  the  whole  imputation  upon  his  lordship, 
his  resolution  and  courage ;  and  to  make  him  pro- 
ceed more  cautelously,  and  not  so  thoroughly  and 
strongly  against  them,  knowing  his  lordship  to 
be  a  politic  man,  and  one  that  hath  a  great  stake 
to  lose. 

Lastly,  lest,  while  I  discover  the  cunning  and 
art  of  this  fellow,  I  should  make  him  wiser  than 
he  was,  I  think  a  great  part  of  this  book  was 
passion ;  "  difficile  est  tacere,  cum  doleas.*'  The 
humours  of  these  men  being  of  themselves  eager 
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and  fieroe,  have,  by  the  abort  and  blasting  of  their 
hopes,  been  blinded  and  enraged.  And  snrely 
^is  bodL  is,  of  all  that  sort  that  have  been  writ- 
ten, of  the  meanest  workmanship ;  being  f^ught- 
ed  with  sundry  base,  scoffs,  and  cold  amplifica- 
tions, and  other  characters  of  despite ;  but  void  of 
«11  Judgment  or  ornament. 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of 
England,  whether  it  may  be  truly  avouched 
to  be  prosperous  or  afflicted. 

The  benefits  of  almighty  God  upon  this  land, 
ainee  the  time  that  in  his  singular  providence'  he 
led  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  placed  in  the 
kingdom,  his  servant  our  queen,  Elizabeth,  are 
such  as,  not  in  boasting,  or  in  confidence  of  our- 
aehrea,  but  in  praise  of  his  holy  name,  are  worthy 
to  be  both  considered  and  confessed,  yea,  and 
registered  in  perpetual  memory :  notwithstanding, 
1  mean  not  after  the  manner  of  a  panegyric  to 
extol  the  present  time :  it  shall  suffice  only  that 
those  men,  that  through  the  gall  and  bitterness 
of  their  own  heart  have  lost  their  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  would  deprive  God  of  his  glory,  and 
na  of  our  senses,  in  affirming  our  condition  to  be 
miserable,  and  full  of  tokens  of  the  wrath  and 
iadigna^on  of  God,  be  reproved. 

If,  then,  it  be  true,  that  ««nemo  est  miser,  aut 
iSeltx,  nisi  comparatus ;''  whether  we  shall,  keep- 
ing ourselves  within  the  compass  of  our  own 
island,  look  into  the  memories  of  times  past,  or 
at  this  present  time  take  a  view  of  other  states 
abroad  in  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  we  need  not 
give  place  to  the  happiness  either  of  ancestors  or 
aeighboQrs.  For  if  a  man  weigh  well  all  the  parts 
of  state  and  religion,  laws,  administration  of  Jus- 
tioe,  policy  of  government,  manners,  civility, 
learning  and  liberal  sciences,  industry  and  ma- 
nual  arts,  arms  and  provisions  of  wars  for  sea  and 
land,  treasure,  traffic,  improvement  of  the  soil, 
population,  honour  and  reputation,  it  will  appear 
that,  taking  one  part  with  another,  the  state  of 
thia  nation  was  never  more  flourishing. 

It  is  easy  to  call  to  remembrance,  out  of  his- 
tories, the  kings  of  England  which  have  in  more 
aneient  times  enjoyed  greatest  happiness ;  besides 
her  majesty's  father  and  grandfather,  that  reigned 
in  rare  felicity,  as  is  fresh  in  memory.  They 
have  been  King  Henry  I.,  Kbg  Henry  II.,  King 
Henry  III.,  King  Edward  I.,  King  Edward  III., 
King  Henry  V.  All  which  have  been  princes  of 
royal  virtue,  great  felicity,  and  famous  memory. 
But  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  without  derogation 
to  any  of  these  worthy  princes,  that  whatsoever 
we  find  in  libels,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  tlie 
English  chronicles,  a  king  that  hath,  in  all  re- 
spects laid  together,  reigned  with  such  felicity 
as  bet  majesty  hath  done.  For  as  for  the  first 
three  Henrys,  the  first  came  in  too  soon  after  a 
conquest;  the  second  too  soon  af^r  an  usurpa- 
tion; and  the  third  too  soon  afWra  league,  or 


barons*  war,  to  reign  with  security  and  contenta- 
tion.  King  Henry  I.  also  had  unnatural  wars 
with  his  brother  Robert,  wherein  much  nobility 
was  consumed :  he  had  therewithal  tedious  wars 
in  Wales ;  and  was  not  without  some  other  ^edip 
tions  and  troubles ;  as,  namely,  the  great  contestsp 
tion  of  his  prelates.  King  Henry  II.,  his  happi- 
ness was  much  deformed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son 
Henry,  after  he  had  associated  him,  and  of  his 
other  sons.  King  Henry  IH.,  besides  his  con- 
tinual wars  in  Wales,  was,  after  forty-four  years' 
reign,  unqoieted  with  intricate  commotions  of  his 
barons;  as  may  appear  by  the  mad  parliament 
held  at  Oxford,  and  the  acts  thereupon  ensuing. 
His  son  Edward  I.  had  a  more  flourishing  time 
than  any  of  the  other ;  came  to  his  kingdom  at 
ripe  years,  and  with  great  reputation,  after  his 
voyage  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  much  loved 
and  obeyed,  contrived  his  wars  with  great  judg- 
ment; first  having  reclaimed  Wales  to  a  settled 
allegiance,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  uniting 
Scotland.  But  yet  I  suppose  it  was  more  honour 
for  her  majesty  to  have  so  important  a  piece  of 
Scotland  in  her  hand,  and  the  same  with  such 
justice  to  render  up,  than  it  was  for  that  worthy 
king  to  have  advanced  in  such  forwardness  the 
conquest  of  that  nation.  And  for  King  Edward 
III.,  his  reign  was  visited  with  much  sickness  and 
mortality,  so  as  they  reckoned  in  his  days  three 
several  mortalities;  one  in  the  twenty-second 
year,  another  in  the  thirty-filth  year,  and  the  last 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign ;  and  being 
otherwise  victorious  and  in  prosperity,  was  by 
that  only  cross  more  afflicted,  than  he  was  by  the 
other  prosperities  comforted.  Besides,  he  entered 
hardly;  and,  again,  according  to  the  verse,  ^^ce- 
debant  ultima  primis,"  his  latter  times  were  not 
so  prosperous^  And  for  King  Henry  V.,  as  his 
success  was  wonderful,  so  he  wanted  continu- 
ance; being  extinguished  aAer  ten  years'  reign 
in  the  prime  of  his  fortunes. 

Now,  for  her  majesty,  we  will  first  speak  of  the 
blessing  of  continuance,  as  that  which  >yanted  in 
the  happiest  of  these  kings ;  and  is  not  only  a 
great  favour  of  God  unto  the  prince,  but  also  a 
singular  benefit  unto  the  people ;  for  that  sentence 
of  the  Scripture,  **  misera  natio  cum  multi  sunt 
principes  ejus,"  is  interpreted  not  only  to  extend 
to  divisions  and  distractions  in  government,  but 
also  to  frequent  changes  in  succession ;  consider- 
ing, that  the  change  of  a  priuce  bringeth  in  many 
charges,  which  are  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  a  great 
part  of  the  subjects.  It  appeareth,  then,  that  of 
the  line  of  five  hundred  and  fourscore  years,  and 
more,  containing  the  number  of  twenty-two  kings, 
God  hath  already  prolonged  her  majesty's  reign 
to  exceed  sixteen  of  the  said  two-and-twenty ; 
and  by  the  end  of  this  present  year,  which  God 
prosper,  she  shall  attain  to  be  equal  with  two 
more:  during  which  time  there  have  deceased 
four  emperors,  as  many  French  kings ;  twice  so 
x2 
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xnai^y  bisliops  of  Rorae.  Yea,  every  Mate  in 
Christendom,  except  Spain,  have  received  sundry 
succeasionB.  And  for  the  King  of  Spain,  he  is 
waxed  so  infirm,  and  thereby  bo  retired,  as  the 
report  of  his  death  serveth  for  every  year's  news : 
whereas  her  majesty,  thanks  be  given  to  God, 
being  nothing  decayed  in  vigour  of  health  and 
strength,  was  never  more  able  to  supply  and  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  her  affairs,  and  is,  as  &  ae 
standeth  with  the  dignity  of  her  majesty's  royal 
state,  continually  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  comfort 
and  heartsease  of  her  people. 

Secondly,  we  will  mention  the  blessing  of 
health:  I  mean  generally  of  the  people,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  reign  of  another  of  these 
kings ;  which  else  deserved  to  have  the  second 
place  in  happiness,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
favours  of  God  towards  any  nation.  For  as  there 
be  three  scourges  of  God,  war,  famine,  bjA  pesti- 
lence; so  are  there  three  benedictions,  peace, 
plenty,  and  health.  Whereas,  therefore,  this 
realm  hath  been  visited  in  times  past  with  sun- 
dry kinds  of  mortalities,  as  pestilencee,  sweats, 
and  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  so,  that  in  her 
majesty's  times,  being  of  the  continuance  afore- 
said, there  was  only,  towards  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  some  sickness,  between  June  and  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  city;'  but  not  dispersed  into  any 
other  part  of  the  realm,  as  was  noted;  which  we 
call  yet  the  great  plague^  because  that,  though  it 
was  nothing  so  grievous  and  so  sweeping  as  it 
hath  been  sundry  times  heretofore,  yet  it  was 
great  in  respect  of  the  health  which  hath  followed 
since ;  which  hath  been  such,  especially  of  late 
years,  as  we  began  to  dispute  and  move  questions 
of  the  causes  whereunto  it  should  be  ascribed, 
until  such  time  as  it  pleased  God  to  teach  us  that 
we  ought  to  ascribe  it  only  to  his  mercy,  by 
touching  us  a  little  this  present  year,  but  with  a 
very  gentle  hand ;  and  such  as  it  hath  pleased 
him  since  to  remove.  But  certain  it  is,  for  so 
many  years  together,  notwithstanding  the  great 
pestering  of  people  in  houses,  the  great  mul- 
titude  of  strangers,  and  the  sundry  voyages  by 
seas,  all  of  which  have  been  noted  to  be  causes 
of  pestilence,  the  health  universal  of  the  people 
was  never  so  good. 

The  third  blessing  is  that  which  all  the  politic 
and  fortunate  kings  before  recited  have  wanted ; 
that  is,  peace :  for  there  was  never  foreigner  since 
her  majesty's  reign,  by  invasion  or  incursion  of 
moment,  that  took  any  footing  within  the  realm 
of  England.  One  rebellion  ^ere  hath  been  only, 
but  such  a  one  as  was  repressed  within  the 
space  of  seven  weeks,  and  did  not  waste  the 
realm  so  much  as  by  the  destruction  or  depopula- 
tion of  one  poor  town.  And  for  wars  abroad, 
taking  in  those  of  Leith,  those  of  Newhaven,  the 
second  expedition  into  Scotland,  the  wars  of 
Spain,  which  I  reckon  from  the  year  eighty-six 
or  eighty-seven,  (before  which  time  neidier  had 


the  King  of  Spain  withdrawn  his  ambaMadocs 
here  residing;  neither  had  her  toajesty  receiwd 
into  protection  the  United  Provineea  of  the  Low 
Countries,)  and  the  aid  of  France;  they  lm»e 
not  occupied  in  time  a  third  part  of  her  majesty's 
reign;  nor  consumed  past  two  of  any  nc^le 
house ;  whereof  France  took-  one,  and  Flanders 
another;  and  very  few  besides  of  quality  or  ap- 
peanmoe.  They  have  scarce  mewed  down  the 
overcharge  of  the  people  within  the  realm.  It  is 
therefore  true,  that  the  kings  aforesaid,  and  others 
her  majesty's  progenitors,  havb  been  victcnioos 
in  their  wiurs,  and  have  made  many  famous  and 
memorable  voyages  and  expeditions  into  sundry 
parts;  and  that  her  majesty,  contrariwise,  from 
the  beginning,  put  on  a  firm  resdlution  to  content 
herself  within  those  limits  of  her  dominions 
which  she  received,  and  to  entertain  peace  with 
her  neighbour  princes;  whioii  resolution  she 
hath  ever  since,  notwithstanding  she  hath  had 
rare  opportunities,  just  claims  and  pretences,  and 
great  and  mighty,  means,  sought  to  continue. 
But  if  this  be  objected  to  be  the  less  honourable 
fortune;  I  answer,  that  ever  amongst  the  heatfaea, 
who  held  not  the  expense  of  blood  so  precioss  as 
Christians  ought  to  do,  the  peaceable  goven  . 
ment  of  Augustus  Cesar  was  ever  as  hi^ly  es- 
teemed as  the  victories  of  Julius  his  uncle;  and 
^at  the  name  of  »« paler  patrie  **  was  evetr  u 
honourable  as  that  of  '•  propagator  impeilL** 
And  this  I  add  further,  that  during  tiiie  inwwi 
peace  of  so  many  years  in  the  actions  of  war  bo- 
fore  mentioned,  which  her  majesty,  either  in  ber 
olvn  defence  or  in  just  and  honourable  lids,  hath 
undertaken,  the  service  hath  been  such  as  batii  tu^ 
ried  no  note  of  a  people,  whose  militia  hath 
degenerated  through  long  peace;  but  hath  every 
way  answered  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Engr 
lish  arms. 

The  fourth  blessing  is  plenty  and  abnndanee : 
and,  first,  for  grain  and  all  victuals,  there  cannot 
be  more  evident  proof  of  the  plenty  than  this: 
that  whereas  England  was  wont  to  be  fed  by 
other  countries  from  the  cast,  it  sufficeth  now  to 
feed  other  countries;  so  as  we  do  many  times 
transport  and  serve  sondiy  foreign  countries;  and 
yet  there  was  never  the  like  multitude  of  people 
to  eat  it  within  the  realm.  Another  evident  proof 
thereof  may  be,  that  the  good  yields  of  com 
which  have  been,  together  with  some  toleration 
of  vent,  hath  of  late  time  invited  and  enticed  men 
to  break  up  more  ground,  and  to  convert  it  to  till- 
age, than  all  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpose 
made  and  enacted  could  ever  by  compulsion 
effect  A  third  proof  may  be,  that  the  prices  ci 
grain  and  victual  were  never  of  late  years  more 
reasonable.  Now,  for  arguments  of  the  great 
wealth  in  all  other  respects,  let  the  points  follow- 
ing be  considered. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  fair  and 
stately  houses  as  have  been  built  and  set  up  firon 
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Ihe  ground  since  her  majesty^s  reign ;  insomnch, 
ttmt  there  have  been  reckoned  in  one  shire  that  is 
not  great,  to  the  nnmber  of  thirty-three,  which 
hmve  been  all  new  built  within  that  time ;  and , 
whereof  the  meanest  was  never  built  for  two 
thousand  pounds.  j 

Thete  were  never  the  like  pleasures  of  goodly  ' 
gardens  and  orchards,  walks,  pools,  and  parks, 
•8  do  adorn  almost  every  mansion-house.  ; 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  beautiful 
and  costly  tombs,  and  monuments  which  are 
erected  in  sundry  churches,  in  honourable  me-! 
mory  of  the  dead.  • 

Tliere  ttever  was  the  like  quantity  of  plate, 
Jewels,  sumptuous  moveables,  and  stuff,  as  is  now 
within  the  realm. 

There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  waste  and 
iiii()rofitable  ground,  inned,  reclaimed,  and  im- 
proved. 

There  was  never  the  like  husbanding  of  all 
sorts  of  grounds,  by  fencing,  manuring,  and  all 
kfnds  of  good  husbandry. 

The  towns  were  never  better  built  nor  peopled ; 
Bor  the  principal  fairs  and  markets  ever  better 
eoetomed  or  frequented. 

The  eommodities  and  ease  of  rivers  cut  by 
iMnd,  and  brought  into  a  new  channel ;  of  piers 
teft  have  been  built;  of  waters  diat  have  been 
ftvced  and  brought  agunst  the  ground,  were 
never  so  many. 

.There  was  never  so  many  excellent  artificers, 
«or  eo  many  new  handicrafts  used  and  exercised  ; 
Bor  new  commodities  made  within  the  realm ; 
eogar,  paper,  glass,  copper,  divers  sHks,  and  tiie 
like. 

There  was  never  such  complete  and  honourable 
pfovieion  of  horse,  armour,  weapons,  ordnance  of 
the  war. 

The  fifth  blessing  hath  been  the  great  popula- 
tion and  multitude  of  families  increased  within 
ber  majesty's  days :  for  which  point  I  refer  my- 
eelf  to  the  proclamations  of  restraint  of  building 
in  London,  the  inhibition  of  inmates  of  sundry 
ehiee,  the  restraint  of  cottages  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  sundry  other  tokens  of  record  of  the 
MTcharge  of  people. 

Besides  these  parts  of  a  government,  blessed 
fnm.  God,  wherein  the  condition  of  the  people 
Ti  I'h  been  more  happy  in  her  majesty's  times, 
tlMn  in  the  times  of  her  progenitors,  there  are 
certain  singularities  and  particulars  of  her  mar- 
Jetty's  reign ;  wherein  I  do  not  say,  that  we  have 
enjoyed  them  in  a  more  ample  degree  and  propor- 
tion than  in  former  ages,  as  it  hath  fallen  out  in 
the  points  before  mentioned,  but  such  as  wen;  in 
efl^  unknown  and  untasted  heretofore.  As, 
lirst,  the  purity  of  religion,  which  is  a  benefit  In- 
eetimable,  and  was  in  the  time  of  all  former 
princes,  until  the  days  of  her  majesty's  father  of 
'6mous  meukory,  unheard  of.  Out  of  which  pu- 
rity of  religion  have  since  ensued,  beside  the 


principal  effect  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God,  three  points  of  great  consequence  unto  the 
civil  estate. 

One,  the  stay  of  a  mighty  treasure  within  the 
realm,  which  in  foretimes  was  drawn  forth  to 
Rome.  Another,  the  dispersion  and  distribution 
of  those  revenues,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of 
the  land  of  the  realm,  and  that  of  the  goodliest 
and  the  richest  sort,  which  heretofore  was  un- 
profitably  apent  m  monasteries,  into  such  hands 
as  by  whom  the  realm  receiveth  at  this  day  ser- 
vice and  strength ;  and  many  great  houses  have 
been  set  up  and  augmented.  The  third,  the  ma- 
naging and  enfranchising  of  the  regal  dignity 
from  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  superior.  All 
which  points,  though  begun  by  her  father,  and 
continued  by  her  brother,  were  yet,  nevertheless, 
after  an  eclipse  or  intermission,  restored  and  re- 
established by  her  majesty's  self. 

Secondly,  the  fineness  of  money :  for  as  the 
purging  away  of  the  dross  of  religion,  the  heaven- 
ly treasure,  was  common  to  her  majesty  with  her 
father  and  her  brother,  so  the  purging  of  the  base 
money,  the  earthly  treasure^  hath  been  altogether 
proper  to  her  majesty's  own  times ;  whereby  our 
moneys  bearing  the  natural  estimation  of  the 
stamp  or  mark,  both  every  man  resteth  assured  of 
his  own  value,  and  free  from  the  losses  and  de- 
ceits which  fall  out  in  other  places  upon  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  moneys. 

Thirdly,  the  might  of  the  navy  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  shipping  of  the  realm ;  which,  by  po- 
litic constitutions  for  maintenance  of  fishing,  and 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  given  to  the 
undertakers  of  new  discoveries  and  trades  by 
sea,  is  so  advanced,  as  this  island  is  become,  as 
the  natural  site  thereof  deeerveth,  the  lady  of 
the  sea. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  comparison  of  time  to 
the  comparison  of  place,  we  may  find  in  the  states 
abroad  cause  of  pity  and  compassion  in  some ; 
but  of  envy  or  emulation  in  none ;  our  condition 
being,  by  the  good  favour  of  God,  not  inferior 
to  any. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  west,  was  wont  to 
have  the  precedence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
is  now  fallen  into  those  calamities,  that,  as  the 
prophet  saith,  <»  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  whole  place." 
The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  royalists  and  leagufers, 
Bourbonists  and  Lorainists,  patriots  and  Spanish ; 
as  it  seemeth  God  hath  some  great  work  to  bring 
to  pass  upon  that  nation:  yea,  the  nobility 
divided  from  the  third  estate,  and  the  towns  from 
the  field.  All  which  miseries,  truly  to  speak, 
have  heen  MTought  by  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
faction. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were,  within  the 
age  of  a  young  man,  the  richest,  the  best  peopled* 
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and  the  best  built  plots  of  Europe,  are  in  such 
estate,  as  a  country  is  like  to  be  in,  that  hath  been 
the  seat  of  thirty  years*  war :  and  although  the 
sea  provinces  be  rather  increased  in  wealth  and 
shipping  than  otherwise;  yet  they  cannot  bat 
mourn  for  thor  distraction  from  the  rest  of  their 
body. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  of  late  times, 
through  their  merchandising  and  places  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  growa  to  be  an  opulent  king- 
dom, is  now  at  the  last,  after  the  unfortunate 
journey  of  Afric,  in  that  state  as  a  country  is  like 
to  be,  that  is  reduced  under  a  foreigner  by  con- 
quest ;  and  such  a  foreigner  as  hath  his  competi- 
tor in  title,  being  a  natural  Portugal  and  no 
stranger;  and  having  been  once  in  possession, 
yet  in  life :  whereby  his  jealousy  must  necessa- 
rily be  increased,  and  through  his  jealousy  their 
oppression :  which  is  apparent,  by  the  carrying 
of  many  noble  families  out  of  their  natural  coun- 
tries to  live  in  exile,  and  by  putting  to  death  a 
great  number  of  noblemen,  naturally  bom  to  have 
been  principid  governors  of  their  countries. 
These  are.  Uiree  afflicted  parts  of  Christendom; 
the  rest  of  the  states  enjoy  either  prosperity  or 
toieiable  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though,  at  this  pre- 
sent, by  the  good  regiment  and  wise  proceeding 
of  the  king,  they  enjoy  good  quiet;  yet  since  our 
peace  it  hath  passed  through  no  small  troubles, 
and  remaineth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling  hu- 
mours ;.  but  like,  by  the  maturity  of  the  said  king 
every  day  increasing,  to  be  repressed. 

The  Idngdom  of  Poland  is  newly  recovered  out 
of  great  wars  about  an  ambiguous  election.  And, 
besides,  is  a  state  of  that  composition*  that  their 
king  being  elective,  they  do  commonly  choose 
rather  a  stranger  than  one  of  their  own  country : 
a  grreat  exception  to  the  flourishing  estate  of  any 
kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  besides  their 
foreign  wars  upon  their  confines,  the  Muscovites 
and  ^e  Danes,  hath  been  also  subject  to  divers 
intestine  tumults  and  mutations,  as  their  stories 
do  record. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  hath  had  good 
times,  especially  by  the  good  government  of  the 
late  king,  who  maintained  the  profession  of  the 
gospel ;  but  yet  greatly  giveth  place  to  the  king- 
dom of  England,  in  climate,  wealth,  fertility, 
and  many  other  points,  both  of  honour  and 
strength. 

The  estates  of  Italy,  which  are  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  have  had  peace  equal  in  con- 
tinuance with  ours,  except  in  regard  of  that  which 
hath  passed  between  them  and  the  Turk,  which 
hath  sorted  to  their  honour  and  commendation ; 
but  yet  they  are  so  bridled  and  overawed  by  the 
Spaniard,  that  possesseth  the  two  principal  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  that  in  the  two  extreme  parts, 
as  they  be  like  quillets  of  freehold,  being  inter- 


mixed in  the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or  lordship  ; 
so  as  their  quiet  is  intermingled,  not  with  jealousy . 
alone,  but  with  restraint. 

The  states  of  Germany  have  had  for  the  most 
part  peaceable  times ;  but  yet  they  yield  to  the 
state  of  England ;  not  only  in  the  great  honour  of 
a  great  kingdom,  they  being  of  a  mean  style  and 
dignity,  but  also  in  many  other  respects,  both  of 
wealth  and  policy. 

The  state  of  Savoy  having  been  in  the  M 
duke's  time  governed  in  good  prosperity,  hath 
since  (notwithstanding  their  new  great  alliance 
with  Spain,  whereupon  they  waxed  insolent,  to 
design  to  snatch  up  some  piece  of  France,  after 
the  dishonourable  repulse  from  the  siege  fit 
Geneva)  been  often  distressed  by  a  particular 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny ;  and  at  this  present  day 
the  duke  feeleth,  even  in  Piedmont  beyo^  the 
mountains,  the  weight  of  the  same  enemy;  who 
hath  lately  shut  up  his  gates  and  common  entries, 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

So  as  hitherto  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  at 
much  bound  to  the  mercies  of  God  as  any  other 
nation ;  considering  that  the  fires  of  dissension 
and  oppression  in  some  parts  of  ChristendopHi 
may  serve  us  for  lights  to  show  us  our  happiness ; 
and  the  good  estates  of  other  places,  which  we  do 
congratulate  with  them  for,  is  sach,  neverthelesfi 
as  doth  not  stain  and  exceed  ours ;  but  rather  do^ 
still  leave  somewhat,  wherein  we  may  ackiiow> 
ledge  an  ordinary  benediction  of  God. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  much  emulate  the  greatneti 
and  glory  of  the  Spaniards ;  who,  having  not  only 
excluded  the  purity  of  religion,  but  also  fortified 
against  it,  by  their  device  of  the  inquisitioiv 
which  is  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the 
druth  of  God ;  having,  in  recompense  of  their  neif 
purchase  of  Portugal,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
ancient  partrimonies  of  the  Low  CountrieSrbe- 
ing  of  far  greater  commodity  and  value,  or  at  the 
least  holding  part  thereof  in  such  sort  as  most  of 
their  oth,er  revenues  are  spent  there  upon  their 
own;  having  lately,  with  much  difficult,  rather 
smoothed  and  skinned  over,  than  healed  and  ex- 
tinguished the  commotions  of  Arragon ;  having 
rather  sowed  troubles  in  France,  than  reaped  as- 
sured fruit  thereof  unto  themselves;  having 
from  the  attempt  of  England  i«ceived  scorn  and 
disreputation ;  being  at  this  time  with  the  states 
of  Italy  rather  suspected  than  either  loved  or 
feared;  having  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere, 
rather  much  practice,  than  any  sound  intelligence 
or  amity;  having  no  such  clear  succession  as 
they  need  object,  and  reproach  the  uncertainty 
thereof  unto  another  nation ;  have  in  the  end  wtm 
a  reputation  rather  of  ambition  than  justice; 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ambition,  rather  of 
much  enterprising  than  of  fortunate  achieving; 
and  in  their  enterprising,  rather  of  doing  thingv 
by  treasure  and  expense,  than  by  forces  and 
valour. 
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Now  Uut  I  have  given  the  leader  a  taste  of 
Saflaiid  respectiTely,  and  in  compariaon  of  the 
timet  pasty  and  of  the  states  abroad,  I  will  de- 
ieend  to  examinfi  the  libeller^s  own  divisions, 
whereupon  let  the  world  judge  how  easily  and 
dean  this  ink,  which  he  hath  cast  in  our  &ces, 
is  washed  off. 

Hie  first  branch  of  the  pretended  calamities  of 
England,  is  the  great  and  wonderful  confusion 
which,  he  saith,  is  in  the  suie  of  the  church ; 
which  is  subdivided  again  into  two  parts :  the  one, 
tlM  prosecutions  against  the  Catholics :  the  other, 
the  discords  and  controversies  amongst  ourselves : 
the  former  of  which  two  parts  I  have  made  an 
article  by  itself;  wherein  I  have  set  down  a 
cl8ar«Dd  simple  narration  of  the  proceedings  of 
Stale  against  that  sort  of  subjecu ;  adding  this  by 
the  way,  that  there  are  two  extremities  in  state 
eoBceming  the  causes  of  faith  and  religion ;  that ; 
ii  to  say,  the  permission  of  the  exercises  of  more 
nligions  than  one,  which  is  a  dangerous  indnl- 
and  toleration;  the  other  is  the  entering 
I  siAing  into  men^s  consciences  when  no  overt 
I  is  given,  which  is  rigorous  and  strainable 
iaqniaition ;  and  I  avouch  the  proceedings  towards 
llw  pretended  Catholics  to  have  been  a  mean 
hatwcen  these  two  extremities,  referring  the  de- 
Moastration  thereof  unto  the  aforesaid  narration 
a  the  articles  following. 

Touching-  the  division  in  oar  church,  the  11- 
MWr  affirmeth  that  the  proiestantical  Calvinism, 
te  to  it  pleaseth  him  with  very  good  grace  to 
lam  die  religion  with  us  establia^ed,  is  grown 
•OMtemptible,  and  detected  of  idolatry,  heresy, 
•ad  many  other  superstitious  abuses,  by  a  puri- 
fied sort  of  professors  of  the  same  gospel.  And 
tfaii  contention  is  yet  grown  to  be  more  intricate, 
by  reason  of  a  third  kind  of  gospellers,  called 
Biownists ;  who,  being  directed  by  the  great  fer- 
▼oar  of  the  unholy  ghost,  do  expressly  affirm, 
Wt  the  protestantieal  Church  of  fingland  is  not 
gntbered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  of  Antichrist; 
•■d  that  if  the  prince  or  magistrate  under  her  do 
nloae  or  defer  to  reform  the  church,  the  people 
may,  without  her  consent,  take  the  reformation 
into  their  own  hands :  and  hereto  he  addeth  the 
fanatical  pageant  of  HaokeU  And  this  is  the 
•flfoct  oi  this  accusation  in  this  point. 
.-For  answer  whereunto,  first,  it  must  be  remem- 
that  the  church  of  God  hath  been  in  all 
subject  to  contentions  and  schisms:  the 
were  not  sown  but  where  the  wheat  was 
i  before.  Our  Saviour  Christ  delivered  it  for 
an  ill  note  to  have  outward  peace ;  saying,  •«  when 
a  strong  man  is  in  possession  of  the  house,'* 
neaning  the  devil, «« all  things  are  in  peace.*'  It 
is  the  condition  of  the  church  to  be  ever  under 
trials ;  and  there  are  but  two  trials ;  the  one  of  per- 
asontion,  the  other  of  scandal  and  contention ;  and 
when  the  one  ceaseth,  the  other  succeedeth:  nay, 
there  is  scarce  any  one  epistle  of  St.  Paul*a  unto 
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the  churches,  but  containeth  some  reprehension 
of  unnecessary  and  schismatical  controversies. 
So,  likewise,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  after  the  time  that  the  church  had  obtained 
peace  from  persecution,  straight  entered  sundry 
questions  and  controversies,  about  no  less  matters 
than  the  essential  parts  of  the  faith,  and  the  high 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  But  reason  tcacheth 
us,  that  in  ignorance  and  implied  belief  it  is  easy 
to  agree,  as  colours  agree  in  the  dark :  or  if  any 
country  decline  into  atheism,  then  controversies 
wax  dainty,  because  men  do  think  religion  scarce 
worth  the  falling  out  for ;  so  as  it  is  weak  di- 
vinity to  account  controversies  an  ill  sign  in  the 
church. 

It  is  true  that  certain  men,  moved  with  an  in- 
considerate detestation  of  all  ceremonies  or  orders, 
which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion, as  if  they  were  without  difference  super- 
stitious or  polluted,  and  led  with  an  affectionate 
imitation  of  the  government  of  some  Protestant 
churches  in  foreigrD  states ;  have  sought  by  books 
and  preaching,  indiscreetly,  and  sometimes  undu- 
tifully,  to  bring  in  an  alteration  in  the  external 
rites  and  policy  of  the  church  ;  but  neither  have 
the  grounds  of  the  controversies  extended  unto 
any  point  of  £uth ;  neither  hath  the.  pressing  and 
prosecution  exceeded,  in  the  generality,  the  nature 
of  some  inferior  contempts :  so  as  they  have  been 
hr  from  heresy  and  sedition,  and  therefore  rather 
offensive  than  dangerous  to  the  church  or 
stale. 

And  as  for  those  which  we  call  Brownist8« 
being,  when  they  were  at  the  most,  a  very  small 
number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and 
there  in  comers  dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks 
be  to  God,  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been 
used,  suppressed  and  worn  out;  so  as  there  is 
scarce  any  news  of  them.  Neither  had  they 
been  much  known  at  all,  had  not  Brown  their 
leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as  it  came 
into  his  head,  he  inveighed  more  against  logic  and 
rhetoric,  than  against  the  state  of  the  church, 
which  writing  was  much  read ;  and  had  not  also 
one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house, 
but  one  that  lived  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and 
there  learned  to  argue  in  table  talk,  and  so  was 
very  much  known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a 
leap  from  a  vain  and  lib^tine  youth,  to  a  precise- 
ness  in  the  highest  degree;  the  strangeness  of 
which  alteration  made  him  very  much  spoken  of, 
the  matter  might  long  before  have  breathed  out. 
And  here  I  note  an  honesty  and  discretion  in  the 
libeller,  which  I  note  nowhere  else ;  in  that  he 
did  forbear  to  lay  to  our  charge  the  sect  of  tha 
Family  of  Love ;  for,  about  twelve  years  since, 
there  was  creeping  in,  in  some  secret  places  of 
the  realm,  indeed  a  very  great  heresy,  derived 
from  the  Dutch,  and  named  as  was  before  said ; 
which  since,  by  the  good  blessing  of  God,  and  by 
the  good  strength  of  onr  shiirch»  is  banished  and 
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extinct.  But  so  mneh  we  see,  that  the  dise&ses 
wherewith  our  church  hath  been  vidted,  whateo* 
ever  these  men  say,  have  either  not  been  malign 
«nd  dangerous,  or  else  they  have  been  as  blisters 
in  some  small  ignoble  part  of  the  body,  which 
haye  soon  after  fallen  and  gone  away.  ,  For  such 
also  was  the  phrenetical  and  &natical,  for  I  mean 
not  to  determine  it,  attempt  of  Hacket,  who  nwst 
needs  have  been,  thought  a  very  dangerous  here- 
tic, that  could  never  get  but  two  disciples ;  and 
those,  as  it  should  seem,  perished  in  their  brain ; 
and  a  dangerous  commotioner,  that  in  so  great  and 
populous  a  city  as  London  is,  could  draw  but 
those  same  two  fellows,  whom  the  people  rather 
laughed  at  as  a  May-game,  than  took  any  heed  of 
what  they  did  or  said  :  so  as  it  was  very  true  that 
an  honest  poor  woman  said,  when  she  saw  Hacket 
ont  of  a  window  pass  to  his  execution;  said  she 
to  herself,  *«  It  was  foretold  that  in  the  latter 
days  there  should  come  those  that  have  deceived 
many ;  but  in  faith  thou  hast  deceived  but  few.** 

But  it  is  manifest  untruth  which  the  libeller 
setteth  down,  that  there  hath  been  no  punishment 
done  upon  those  which  in  any  of  the  foresaid  kinds 
have  broken  the  laws,  and  disturbed  the  church 
and  state;  and  that  thei  edge  of  the  law  hath  been 
only  turned  upon  the  pretended  Catholies :  for  the 
examples  are  very  matiy,  where,  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  the  correction  of 
such  offenders  hath  not  been  neglected. 

These  be  the  great  confusions  whereof  he  hath 
accused  our  church,  which  I  refer  to  the  judgrraent 
of  an  indifferent  and  understanding  person,  how 
true  they  be:  my  meaning  is  not  to  blanch  or 
excuse  any  fault  of  ourchutch ;  nor,  on  the  other 
side,  to  enter  into  commemoration,  how  flourishing 
it  is  in  great  and  learned  divines,  or  painful  and 
excellent  preachers;  let  men  have  the  reproof  of 
that  which  is  amiss,  and  God  the  glory  of  that 
which  is  good.  And  so  much  for  the  first  branch. 

In  the  second  branch,  he  maketh  great  musters 
and  shows  of  the  strength  and  multitude  of  the 
enemies  of  this  state ;  declaring  in  what  evil  terms 
and  correspondence  we  stand  with  foreign  states, 
and  how  desolate  and  destitute  we  are  of  friends 
and  confederates ;  doubting,  belike,  how  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  and  justify  his  assertion  touching 
the  present  miseries,  and,  therefore,  endeavouring 
at  the  least  to  maintain  that  the  good  estate  which 
we  enjoy  is  yet  made  somewhat  bitter  by  reason 
of  many  terrors  and  fears.  Whereupon,  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  security  wherein,  not 
by  OUT  policy,  but  by  the  good  providence  and  pro- 
tection of  God,  we  stand  at  this  time,  I  do  find  it 
to  be  a  security  of  that  nature  and  kind,  which 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  did  commend  ;  who  being 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  state  of  Sparta 
upon  conditions  of  peace,  and  hearing  the  other 
side  make  many  propositions  touching  security, 
interrupted  them,  and  told  them,  there  was  but  one 
manner  of  security  whereupon  the  Athenians  could 


rest ;  which  was,  if  the  deputies  of  the  Lacede- 
monians could  make  it  plain  unto  them«  that,  after 
these  and  these  things  parted  withal,  the  Lacedi^ 
monians  should  not  be  able  to  hurt  them,  thoogli 
they  would.  So  it  is  with  us,  ai  we  have  not 
jusdy  provoked  the  hatred  or  enmity  of  any  other 
state,  so,  howsoever  that  be,  I  know  not  at  this 
time  the  enemy  that  hath  the  pbwer  to  offend  us, 
though  he  had  the  will. 

And  whether  we  have  given  just  cause  of 
quarrel  or  offence,  it  shall  be  afterwards  touched 
In  the  fourth  article,  touching  the  true  cause  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Christendom,  as  fiir  at 
it  is  fit  to  justify  the  actions  of  so  high  a  prinoa 
upon  the  occasion  of  such  a  libel  as  this.  But  now 
concerning  the  power  and  force  of  any  enemy,  I 
do  find  that  England  hath  sometimes  appreheiMled 
with  jealousy  the  confederation  between  Franee 
and  Scotland ;  the  one  being  upon  the  same 
continent  that  we  are,  and  breeding  a  soldier 
of  puissance  and  courage,  not  much  differing 
from  the  English:  the  oUier,  a  kingdom  veiy 
opulent,  and  thereby  able  to  sustain  waze,  though 
at  very  great  charge ;  and  having  a  brave  nobility  | 
and  being  a  near  neighbour.  And  yet  of  thiB 
conjunction  there  never  came  any  ofience  of 
moment:  but  Scotland  was  ever  rather  naed  by 
France  as  a  diversion  of  an  English  invanoiiii^ 
France,  than  as  a  commodity  of  a  Frsnoh  inVMioB 
upon  England.  I  eonfees,  also^  ttiat  eiiice  the 
nnione  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  donng  te 
time  the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  his  entire,  % 
conjunction  of  those  two  potent  kingdoms  agalMit 
us  might  have  been  of  some  terror  to  ne;  Bat 
now  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  (^  France  is  eoeli 
as  both  those  conjunctions  are  become  impOesiUe : 
it  resteth  that  either  Spain  with  Scotland  ehooM 
offend  us,  or  Spain  alone.  For  Scotland,  thanln 
be  to  God,  the  amity  and  intelligence  is  so  sovaA 
and  secret  between  the  two  crowns,  being  strength- 
ened by  consent  in  religion,  nearness  of  blood, 
and  continual  good  offices  reciprocally  on  either 
side,  as  the  Spaniard  himself,  in  his  own  plot, 
thinketh  it  easier  to  alter  and  overthrow  the 
present  state  of  Scotland  than  to  remove  and  divide 
it  from  the  amity  of  England.  So  as  it  must  be 
Spain  alone  that  we  should  fear,  which  sbonld 
seem,  by  reason  of  its  spacious  dominions,  to  hem 
great  overmatch .  The  conceit  whereof  maketh  me 
call  to  mind  the  resemblance  of  an  ancient  writer 
in  physic;  who,  labouring  to  persuade  that  m 
physician  should  not  doubt  sometimes  to  purge 
his  patient,  though  he  seem  very  weak,  enterelh 
into  a  distinction  of  weakness ;  and  saith,  there  is 
a  weakness  of  spirit,  and  a  weakness  of  body ; 
the  latter  whereof  he  compareth  unto  a  man  that 
were  otherwise  very  strong,  but  had  a  great  pack 
on  his  neck,  so  great  as  made  him  double  again* 
80  as  one  might  thrust  him  down  with  his  finger: 
which  similitude  and  distinction  both  may  be  fitly 
applied  to  matter  of  state;  for  some  states  are 
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weak  through  want  of  raeans,  and  lome  weak 
Ihroogh  excess  of  burden ;  in  which  rank  I  do 
place  the  state  of  Spain,  which  having  ouicom- 
paned  itself  in  embracing  too  much;  and  being 
haelf  but  a  barren  seed-plot  of  soldiers,  and  much 
decayed  and  exhausted  of  men  by  the  Indies,  and 
by  continual  wars ;  and  as  io  the  state  of  their 
treasure,  being  indebted  and  engaged  before  such 
tiiiies  as  they  waged  so  great  forces  in  France, 
aiid»  therefore,  much  more  since,  is  not  in  brief  an 
•namy  to  be  feared  by  «  nation  seated,  manned, 
famished,  and  policed  as  is  England. 

Neither  is  this  spoken  by  guess,  for  the  ex- 
paiienee  was  substantial  enough,  and  of  fresh 
memory  in  the  late  enterprise  of  Spain  upon 
England;  what  tiilne  all  that  goodly  shipping, 
which  in  that  yoyage  was  consumed,  was '  com- 
plete; what  time  his  forces  in  the  Low  Countries 
were  also  full  and  entire ;  which  now  are  wasted 
•  fo  a  fourth  part;  what  time  also  he  was  not 
eotangled  with  the  matters  of.  France,  but  was 
rather  like  to  receive  assistance  than  impediment 
from  his  friends  there,  in  respect  of  the  great 
Tigoor  wherein  the  league  then  was,  while  the 
Doke  of  Guise  then  lived ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
this  great  preparation  passed  away  like  a  dream. 
The  invincible  navy  neither  took  any  one  bark 
itf  oura,  neither  yet  once 'offered  to  land;  butaAer 
'Aej  had  been  well  beaten  and  chased,  made  a 
penmbulation  about  the  northern  seas ;  ennobling 
many  coasts  with  wrecks  of  mighty  ships;  and  so 
fatnmed  home  with  greater  derision  than  they  set 
fath  with  e'xpectation. 
.  80  as  we  shall  not  need  much  confederacies 
mid  succours,  which  he  saith  we  want  for  break< 
flag  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  no,  though  the 
(i^miard  should  nestle  in  Britain,  and  supplant 
iht  French,  and  get  some  port  towns  into  their 
hands  there,  which  is  yet  far  off,  yet  shall  he 
never  be  so  commodiously  seated  to  annoy  us,  as 
if  he  had  kept  the  Low  Countries :  and  we  shall 
lather  fear  him  as  a  wrangling  neighbour,  that 
may  trespass  now  and  then  upon  some  straggling 
'  ihips  of  ours,  than  as  an  invader.  And  as  for 
onr  confederacies,  God  hath  given  us  both  means 
and  minds  to  tender  and  relieve  the  states  of 
Others ;  and  therefore  our  confederacies  are  rather 
of  honour  than  such  as  we  depend  upon.  And 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  Apostatas  and  Huguenots 
of  France  on  the  one  part,  for  so  he  termoth  ttxe 
whole  nobility  in  a  manner  of  France,  among  the 
.  which  a  great  part  is  of  his  own  religion ;  which 
maintain  the  clear  and  unblemished  title  of  their 
lawful  and  natural  king  against  the  seditious 
populace,  and  the  beer-brewers  and  basket-raakcra 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  as  he  also  terms  them, 
on  the  other,  have  almost  brandied  away  between 
them  all  the  Duke  of  Parma's  forces ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  very  mines  of  the  Indies  will  go  low,  or 
over  the  one  be  ruined,  or  the  other  recovered. 
Neither  again  desire  we  better  confederacies  and 


leagues  than  Spain  itself  hath  provided  for  us : 
♦*  Non  enira  verbis  fcedera  coiifinnantur,  sed  iisdem 
utilitatibus.''  We  know  to  how  many  states  the 
King  of  Spain  is  odious  and  suspected :  and  for 
ourselves  we  havi  incensed  none  by  our  injuries, 
nor  made  any  jealous  of  our  ambition :  these  are 
in  rules  of  policy  the  firmest  contracts. 

Let  thus  much  be  said  in  answer  of  the  second 
branch,  concerning  the  number  of  exterior  ene- 
mies :  wherein  my  meaning  is  nothing  less  than 
to  attribute  our  felicity  to  our  policy;  or  to  nou- 
rish oureelves  in  the  humour  of  security.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  depend  upon  God  and  be  vigilant; 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  to  what  end  these  false 
alarms  will  come. 

In  the  third  branch  of  the  miseries  of  England, 
he  taketh  upon  him  to  play  the  prophet,  as  he 
hath  in  all  the  rest  played  the  poet;  and  will 
needs  divine  or  prognosticate  the  great  troubles 
whereunto  this  realm  shall  fall  after  her  majesty's 
times ;  as  if  he  that  hath  so  singular  a  gift  in 
lying  of  the  present  time  and  times  past,  had 
nevertheless  an  extraordinary  grace  in  telling 
truth  of  the  time  to  come;  or,  as  if  the  effect  of 
the  pope's  curses  of  England  were  upon  better 
advice  adjourned  to  those  days.  It  is  true,  it  will 
be  misery  enough  for  this  realm,  whensoever  it 
shall  be,  to  lose  such  a  sovereign :  but,  for  the 
rest,  we  must  repose  ourselves  upon  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  So  it  is  an  unjust  charge  in  the 
libeller  to  impute  an  accident  of  state  to  the  fault 
of  the  government. 

It  pleaseth  God  sometimes,  to  the  end  to  make 
men  depend  upon  him  the  more,  to  hide  from 
them  the  clear  sight  of  future  events;  and  to 
make  them  think  that  full  of  uncertainties  which 
proveth  certain  and  clear :  and  sometimes,  on  the 
other  side,  to  croiss  men's  expectations,  and  to 
make  them  full  of  difficulty  and  perplexity  in 
that  which  they  thought  to  be  easy  and  assured. 
Neither  is  it  any  new  thing  for  the  titles  of  suc- 
cession in  monarchies  to  be  at  times  less  or  more 
declared.  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  before 
his  journey  into  Afric,  declared  no  successor. 
The  cardinal,  though  he  were  of  extreme  age,  and 
were  much  importuned  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
knew  directly  of  six  or  seven  competitors  to  that 
crown,  yet  he  rather  established  I  know  not  what 
interims,  than  decided  the  titles,  or  designed  any 
certain  successor.  The  dukedom  of  Ferrara  is  at 
this  day,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  that  now 
liveth,  uncertain  in  the  point  of  succession :  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  declared  no  successor. 
Nay,  it  is  very  rare  in  hereditary  monarchies,  by 
any  act  of  stale,  or  any  recognition  or  oath  of  the 
people  in  the  collateral  line,  to  establish  a  suc- 
cessor. The  Duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  but  was  never  declared  successor 
in  his  time.  Monsieur  d'Angulosmo  also  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  without  any  designation.  Sons 
of  kings  themselves  oftentimes,  through  desire  to 
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reign  and  to  prevent  their  time,  wax  dangerous 
to  their  parents:  how  much  more  cousins  in  a 
more  remote  degree  1  It  is  lawful,  no  doubt,  and 
honourable,  if  the  case  require,  for  princes  to 
make  an  establishmeiit :  but,  ^  it  was  said,  it  is 
rarely  practised  in  the  collateral  line.  Trajan, 
the  best  Emperor  of  Rome,  of  a  heathen,  that 
ever  was,  at  what  time  the  emperors  did  use  to 
design  successors,  not  so  much  to  avoid  the  un- 
certainty of  successbn,  as  to  the  end  to  have 
«*  participes  curarum*'  for  the  present  time,  be- 
cause their  empire  was  so  vast ;  at  what  time  also, 
adoptions  were  in  use,  and  himself  bad  been 
adopted ;  yet  never  designed  a  successor,  but  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  which  also  was 
thought  to  be  suborned  by  his  wife  Plotina  in 
the  favour  of  her  lover  Adrian. 

You  may  be  sure  that  nothing  hath  been  done 
to  prejudice  the  right;  and  there  can  be  but  one 
right.  But  one  thing  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  no 
King  of  Spain,  nor  Bishop  of  Rome,  shall  umpire 
or  promote  any  beneficiary,  or  feodatory  king,  as 
they  designed  to  do;  even  when  the  Scots  queen 
lived,  whom  they  pretended  to  cherish.  I  will  not 
retort  the  matter  of  succession  upon  Spain,  but 
use  that  modesty  and  reverence  that  belongeth  to 
the  majesty  of  so  great  a  king,  though  an  enemy. 
And  so  much  for  this  third  branch. 

The  fourth  branch  he  maketh  to  be  touching  the 
overthrow  of  the  nobility,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  people:  wherein  though  he  may  percase 
abuse  the  simplicity  of  any  foreigrner;  yet  to  an 
Englishman,  or  any  that  heareth  of  the  present 
condition  of  England,  he  will  appear  to  be  a  man 
of  singular  audacity,  and  worthy  to  be  employed 
in  the  defence  of  any  paradox.  And,  surely,  if 
he  would  needs  have  defaced  the  general  state  of 
England,  at  this  time,  he  should  in  wisdom  rather 
have  made  some  frierly  declamation  against  the 
excess  of  superfluity  and  delicacy  of  our  times, 
than  to  have  insisted  upon  the  misery  and  poverty 
and  depopulation  of  the  land,  as  may  sufficiently 
appear  by  that  which  hath  been  said. 

But,  nevertheless,  to  follow  this  man  in  his  own 
steps:  first,  concerning  the  nobility;  it  is  true, 
that  there  have  been  in  ages  past,  noblemen,  as  I 
take  it,  both  of  greater  possessions  and  of  greater 
command  and  sway  than  they  are  at  this  day. 
One  reason  why  the  possessions  are  less,  I  con- 
ceive to  be,  because  certain  sumptuous  veins  and 
humours  of  expense,  as  apparel,  gaming,  main- 
taining of  a  kind  of  followers,  and  the  like,  do 
reign  more  than  they  did  in  times  past.  Another 
reason  is,  because  noblemen  now-a-days  do  deal 
better  with  their  younger  sons  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  heretofore,  whereby  the  principal 
house  receiveth  many  abatements.  Touching  the 
command,  which  is  not  indeed  so  great  as  it  hath 
been,  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  commendation  of  the 
lime,  than  otherwise:  for  men  were  wont  fac- 
tiously  to  depend  upoD  noblemen,  whereof  ensued  i 


many  partialities  and  divisions,  besides  mndi 
interruption  of  justice,  while  the  great  ones  did 
seek  to  bear  out  those  that  did  depend  upon  them. 
So  as  the  kings  of  this  realm,  finding  long  sinee 
that  kind  of  commandment  in  noblemen  unuh 
unto  their  crown,  and  inconvenient  unto  their 
people,  thought  meet  to  restrain  the  saipe  by  pvo- 
vision  of  laws ;  whereupon  grew  the  statute  of 
retainers ;  so  as  men  now  depend  upon  the  prioee 
and  the  laws,  and  upon  no  other ;  a  matter  which 
hath  also  a  congruity  With  the  nature  of  the  tioMi 
as  may  be  seen  in  other  countries ;  namely,  in 
Spain,  where  their  grandees  are  nothing  bo  potent 
and  so  absolute  as  they  have  been  in  times  pate 
But  otherwise,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  tlie 
rights  and  pre-eminencies  of  the  nobility  weie 
never  more  duly  and  exactly  preserved  unto  theiBf 
than  they  have  been  in  her  majesty's  time;  the 
precedence  of  knights  given  to  the  younger  eone 
of  barons;  no  subpoenas  awarded  sgainst  the 
nobility  out  of  the  chancery,  but  letters;  no 
answer  upon  oath,  but  upon  honour:  besides  n 
number  of  odier  privileges  in  parliament,  court, 
and  country.  So,  likewise,  for  the  coontenaiioe 
of  her  majesty  and  the  state,  in  lieutenancieti 
commissions,  offices,  and  the  like,  there  was 
never  a  more  honourable  and  graceful  regard  had 
of  the  nobility ;  neither  was  there  ever  m  mort 
faithful  remembrancer  and  exacter  of  all  dieae 
particular  pre-eminencies  unto  them;  nor  a  man 
diligent  searcher  and  register  of  their  ppdigreea, 
alliances,  and  all  memorials  of  honour,  than  that 
man,  whom  he  chargeth  to  have  overthrown  the 
nobility;  because  a  few  of  them  by  immoderate 
expense  are  decayed,  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  time,  which  he  hath  not  been  able  to  resifll» 
no,  not  in  his  own  house.  And  as  for  attaiqdeia« 
there  have  been  in  thirty-five  years,  but  five  of 
any  of  the  nobility,  whereof  but  two  came  to 
execution;  and  one  of  them  was  accompanied 
with  restitution  of  blood  in  the  children:  yea,  all 
of  them,  except  Westmoreland,  were  such*  as, 
whether  it  were  by  favour  of  law  or  govemmenti 
their  heirs  have,  or  are  like  to  have,  a  great  part 
of  their  possessions.  And  so  much  for  the 
nobility. 

Touching  the  oppression  of  the  people,  he  men- 
tioneth  four  points. 

1.  The  consumption  of  people  in  the  wars. 

2.  The  interruption  of  traffic. 

3.  The  corruption  of  justice. 

4.  The  multitude  of  taxations.  Unto  all  which 
points  there  needeth  no  long  speech.  For  the  first, 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  benediction  of  *♦  Crescite" 
and  «« Multiplicamini,^  is  not  so  weak  upon  this 
realm  of  England,  but  the  population  thereof  may 
afford  such  loss  of  men  as  were  sufficient  for  the 
making  our  late  wars,  and  were  in  a  perpetuity, 
without  being  seen  either  in  city  or  country.  We 
read,  that  when  the  Romans  did  take  cense  of 
their  people,  whereby  the  citizens  were  numbered 
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by  the-poll  in  the  begrinning  of  a  great  war;  and 
sfterprarda  again  at  the  ending,  there  sometimes 
wanted  a  third  part  of  the  number :  but  let  our 
muster-books  be  perused,  those,  I  say,  that  certify 
tbe  number  of  all  fighting  men  in  every  shire,  of 
M  rieesimo**  of  the  queen ;  at  what  time,  except 
m  haadful  of  soldiers  in  the  Low  Countries,  we 
expended  no  men  in  the  wars ;  and  now  again,  at 
thw  present  time,  and  there  will  appear  small 
diminiition.  There  be  many  tokens  in  this  realm 
ntfaer  of  press  and  surcharge  of  people,  than  of 
want  end  depopulation,  which  were  before  recited. 
Beeides,  it  is  a  better  condition  of  inward  peace 
to  be  accompanied  with  some  exercise  of  no  dan- 
genms  war  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  be  utterly 
without  apprentisago  of  war,  whereby  people 
grow  effeminate  and  unpractised  when  occasion 
shall  be.  And  it  is  no  small  strength  unto  th« 
ieslm,  that  in  these  wars  of  exercise  and  not  of 
periU  80  many  of  our  people  are  trained,  and  so 
many  of  our  nobility  and  gentlemen  have  been 
made  excellent  leaders  both  by  sea  and  land.  As 
fiir  that  he  objectcth,  we  have  no  provision  for 
soldiers  at  their  return ;  though  that  point  hath 
not  been  altogether  neglected,  yet  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,  that  it  were  more  ample  than  it  is ; 
tlioagh  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  in  all  estates, 
vpon  cashiering  and  disbanding  of  soldiers,  many 
h^vo  endured  necessity. 

For  the  stopping  of  traffic,  as  I  referred  myself 
Id  the  master-books  for  the  first,  so  I  refer  myself 
to  the  cttstom-books  upon  this,  which  will  not  lie, 
end  do  make  demonstration  of  no  abatement  at  all 
in  these  last  years,  but  rather  of  rising  and  in- 
cnssa.  We  know  of  many  in  London  and  other 
pIsessL  that  are  within  a  small  time  greatly  come 
sp  sod  made  rich  by  merchandising :  and  a  man 
may  speak  within  his  compass,  and  affirm,  that 
oar  prizes  by  sea  have  countervailed  any  prizes 
upon  us. 

And,  as  to  the  justice  of  this  realm,  it  is  true, 
Ihtt  canning  and  wealth  have  bred  many  suits 
sod  debates  in  law.  But  let  those  points  be  con- 
sidered :  the  integrity  and  sufficiency  of  those 
which  supply  the  judicial  places  in  the  queen's 
eoarts ;  the  good  laws  that  have  been  made  in 
her  majesty's  time  against  bformers  and  pro- 
moters, and  for  the  bettering  of  trials ;  the  example 
of  severity  which  is  used  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in 
oppressing  forces  and  frauds ;  the  diligence  and 
stoatness  that  is  used  by  justices  of  assizes,  in 
eneoantering  all  countenancing  and  bearing  ot 
csnses  in  the  country,  by  their  authorities  and 
wisdom ;  the  great  favours  that  have  been  used 
towards  copy  holders  and  customary  tenants,  which 
were  in  ancient  times  merely  at  the  discretion 
and  mercy  of  the  lord,  and  are  now  continually 
rriiered  from  hard  dealing,  in  chancery  and  other 
eoarts  of  equity :  I  say,  let  these  and  many  other 
points  be  considered,  and  men  will  worthily  con- 


ceive an  honourable  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
England. 

Now  to  the  points  of  levies  and  distributions 
of  money,  which  he  calleth  exactions.  First,  very 
coldly,  he  is  not  abashed  to  bring  in  the  gathering 
fbr  Paul's  steeple  and  the  lottery  trifles ;  whereof 
the  former,  being  but  a  voluntary  collection  of 
that  men  were  freely  disposed  to  give,  never  grew 
to  so  great  a  sum  as  was  sufficient  to  finish  the 
work  for  which  it  was  appointed :  and  so,  1  ima- 
gine, it  was  converted  into  some  other  use;  like 
to  that  gathering  which  was  for  the  furtificiitions 
of  Paris ;  save  that  the  gathering  for  Paris  came 
to  a  much  greater,  though,  as  1  have  heard,  no 
competent  sum.  And,  for  the  lottery,  it  was  but 
a  novelty  devised  and  followed  by  some  particu- 
lar persons,  and  only  allowed  by  the  state,  being 
as  a  gain  of  hazard  :  wherein  if  any  gain  was,  it 
was  because  many  men  thought  scorn,  aAer  tliey 
had  fallen  from  their  greater  hopes,  to  fetch  their 
odd  money.  Then  ho  mentioneth  loans  and  privy 
seals :  wherein  bo  showeth  great  ignorance  and 
indiscretion,  considering  the  payments  back  again 
have  been  very  good  and  certain,  and  much  for 
her  majesty's  honour.  Indeed,  in  other  princes' 
times  it  was  not  wont  to  be  so.  And,  therefore, 
though  the  name  be  not  so  pleasant,  yet  tlte  use 
of  them  in  our  times  have  been  with  small  griev- 
ance. He  reckoneth  also  new  customs  upon 
cloths,  and  new  impost  upon  wines.  In  that  of 
cloths,  he  is  deceived ;  for  the  ancient  rate  of 
custom  upon  cloths  was  not  raised  by  her  majesty, 
but  by  Queen  Mary,  a  Catholic  queen :  and  hath 
been  commonly  continued  by  her  majesty,  except 
he  mean  the  computation  of  the  odd  yards,  which 
in  strict  duty  was  ever  answerable,  though  the 
error  were  but  lately  looked  into,  or  rather  the 
toleration  taken  away.  And  to  that  of  wines, 
being  a  foreign  merchandise,  and  but  a  delicacy, 
and  of  those  which  might  be  forborne,  there  hath 
been  some  increase  of  imposition,  which  can 
rather  make  the  price  of  wine  higher,  than  the 
merchant  poorer.  Lastly,  touching  the  number 
of  subsidies,  it  is  true,  that  her  majesty,  in  respect 
of  the  great  charges  of  her  wars,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  against  such  a  lord  of  treasure  as  is  the  King 
of  Spain ;  having  for  Her  part  no  Indies  nor  mines, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  being 
such,  as  they  less  grate  upon  the  people  than  the 
revenues  of  any  crown  or  state  in  Europe,  hath, 
by  the  assent  of  parliament,  according  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  this  realm,  received  divers 
subsidies  of  her  people,  which,  as  they  have  been 
employed  upon  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  subject,  not  upon  excessive  buildings,  nor 
upon  immoderate  donatives,  nor  upon  triumphs 
and  pleasures;  or  any  the  like  veins  of  dissipa- 
tion of  treasure,  which  have  been  familiar  to 
many  kings:  so  have  they  been  yielded  with 
great  good-will  and  cheerfulness,  as  may  appear 
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by  other  kinds  of  benevolence,  presented  to  her 
likewise  in  parliament ;  whieh  her  majesty  never- 
theless hath  not  put  in  uie.  They  have  been 
taxed  also  and  assessed  with  a  very  light  and 
gentle  hand ;  and  they  have  been  spared  as  much 
as  may  be,  as  may  appear  in  that  her  majesty 
now  twice,  to  spare  the  subject,  hath  sold  of  her 
own  lands.  Bat  he  that  shall  look  into  other 
countries,  and  consider  the  taxes,  and  talliages, 
and  impositions,  and  assizes,  and  the  like«  that 
are  everywhere  in  use,  will  find  that  the  English- 
man is  the  most  master  of  his  own  valuation,  and 
the  least  bitten  in  his  purse  of  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope.  Nay,  even  at  this  instant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  pioneers  do  still 
work  in  the  Indian  mines,  the  Jesuits  most  play 
the  pioneers,  and  mine  into  the  Spaniards*  purses ; 
and,  under  the  colour  of  a  ghostly  exhortation, 
contrive  the  greatest  exaction  that  ever  was  in  any 
realm. 

Thus  much,  in  answer  of  these  calumniations, 
I  have  thought  good  to  note  touching  the  present 
state  of  England;  which  state  is  such,  that  who- 
soever hath  been  an  architect  in  the  frame  thereof, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  virtues  of  our 
sovereign,  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  agfdnst  the  pretended 
Catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or 
moderate  and  necessary. 

I  find  her  majesty's  proceedings  generally  to 
have  been  grounded  upon  two  principles:  the 
one. 

That  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  to  be 
won  and  reduced  by  the  force  of  truth,  by  the  aid 
of  time,  and  the  use  of  all  good  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  persuasion :  the  other. 

That  causes  of  conscience,  when  they  exceed 
their  bounds,  and  prove  to  be  matter  of  faction, 
lose  their  nature;  and  that  sovereign  princes 
ought  distinctly  to  punish  the  practice  or  con- 
tempt, thou^  coloured  with  the  pretences  of  con- 
science and  religion. 

According  to  these  two  principles,  her  majesty, 
at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  utterly  disliking  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had 
used  by  terror  and  rigour  to  seek  commandment 
over  men's  faiths  and  consciences ;  although,  as 
a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  she 
suffered  but  the  exercise  of  one  religion,  yet  her 
proceedings  towards  the  Papists  wore  with  great 
lenity,  expecting  the  good  effects  which  time 
might  work  in  them. 

And  therefore  her  majesty  revived  not  the  laws 
made  in  twenty-eighth,  and  thirty-fifth,  of  her 
father's  reign,  whereby  the  oath  of  supremacy 
might  have  been  oflfered  at  the  king's  pleasure  to 
any  subject,  though  he  kept  his  conscience  never 
so  modestly  to  himself;  and  the  refusal  to  take 
the  same  oath,  without  farther  circumstance,  was 
made  treason :  but,  contrariwise,  her  majesty  not 


liking  to  make  windows  into  men's  hearts  aod 
seeret  thoughts,  except  the  abundance  of  theia 
did  overflow  into  overt  and  express  acts  and  aftiu 
raations,  tempered  her  law  so,  as  it  restrainsUi 
only  manifest  disobedience  in  impugning  and  in- 
peaching  advitsedly  and  ambitiously  her  majesty's 
supreme  power,  and  maintaining  and  extolling  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  And  as  for  the  oath,  it  wa» 
altered  by  hec  majesty  into  a  more  grateful  fonn ; 
the  harshness  of  the  name  and  appellation  of 
supreme  heed  was  removed ;  and  the  penalty  of 
the  refusal  thereof  turned  into  a  disablemelit  to' 
take  any  promotion,  or  to  exereise  any  eharge; 
and  yet  that  with  a  liberty  of  being  revested 
therdn,  if  any  man  shall  accept  thtieoi  during 
his  life. 

But  after  many  years  toleration  of  a  mnltitads 
of  factious  Papists,  when  Pies  Quintus  had  ex- 
communicated her  majesty,  and  tb^  bill  of  oSu 
communication  was  published  in  London,  where* 
by  her  majesty  was  in  a  sort  proscribed,  and  all 
her  subjects  drawn  upon  pain  of  damnation  from 
her  obedience;  and  that  thereupon,  as  upon  a 
principal  motive  or  prepare  live,  followed  tlie  tt^ 
hellion  in  the  north;  yet,  notwithstanding,  be» 
cause  many  of  those  evil  humoura  were  by  that . 
rebellion  partly  purged,  and  that  she  feared  at 
that  time  no  foreign  invasion,  and  much  lefs  tfav 
attempts  of  any  within  the  realm,  not  backed  by 
some  foreign  succoure  from  without;  she  oon* 
tented  hereelf  to  make  a  law  against  ^at  speddl' 
case  of  bringing  in,  or  publishing  of  bulls  or  ihm 
like  instruments ;  whereunto  was  added  a  proh^ 
bition,  not  upon  pain  of  treason,  but  of  an  inf^ 
rior  degree  of  punishment,  against  bringing  in  of 
«*  Agnus  Dei's,"  hallowed  beads,  and  such  other 
merchandise  of  Rome,  as  are  well  known  not  to 
be  any  essential  part  of  the  Roman  religion,  bnt 
only  to  be  used  in  practice  as  love-tokens,  to  en^* 
chant  and  bewitch  the  people's  affections  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  natural  sovereigrn.  In  all 
other  points  her  majesty  continued  her  formitf 
lenity. 

But  when,  about  the^  twentieth  year  of  her 
reign,  she  had  discovered  in  the  King  of  Spain 
an  intention  to  invade  her  dominions,  and  that  a 
principal  point  of  the  plot  was  to  prepare  a  party 
within  the  realm  that  might  adhere  to  the  foreign- 
er ;  and  that  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom  and 
to  send  forth  daily  priests  and  professed  ment 
who  should  by  vow,  taken  at  shrift,  reconcile  her 
subjects  from  her  obedience ;  yea,  and  bind  many 
of  them  to  attempt  against  her  majesty's  sacred 
pcreon;  and  that,  by  the  poison  they  spread,  ths 
humoura  of  most  Papists  were  altered,  and  that 
they  were  no  more  Papists  in  custom,  but  Papists 
in  treasonable  faction :  then  were  there  new  laws 
made  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  should  sub* 
mit  themselves  to  reconcilements  or  renunciations 
of  obedience.  For  it  is  to  be  underetood,  that 
this  manner  of  reconcilement  in  confession,  is  of 
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the  tame  natare  and  operation  that  the  bull  itself 
was  of,  with  this  only  difference,  that  whereas 
the  bull  assoiled  the  subjects  from  their  obedi- 
ence at  once,  the  other  doth  it  one  by  one.  And 
therefore  it  is  both  more  secret,  and  more  insinu- 
atiTe  into  the  conscience,  beings  joined  with  no 
leea  matter  than  an  absolution  from  mortal  sin. 
And  because  it  was  a  treason  carried  hi  the 
douda,  and  in  wonderful  secrecy,  and  came  sel- 
dom to  light;  and  that  there  was  no  presumption 
theieof  so  great  as  the  recusants  to  come  to  di- 
Tine  eenrice,  because  it  was  set  down  by  their 
decrees,  that  to  come  to  church  before  reconeile- 
mentv  waa  to  live  in  schism;  but  to  come  to 
ehoreh  after  reconcilement,  was  absolutely  here- 
tioii  and  damnable:  therefore  there  were  added 
new  laws,  containing  a  punishment  pecuniary 
•gfinst  the  recusants,  npt  to  enforce  consciences, 
bat  to  enfeeble  those  of  whom  it  rested  indifferent 
and  ambiguous,  whether  they  were  reconciled  or 
not  For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  if  the  law  of  re- 
entancy,  which  is  challenged  to  be  so  extreme 
and  rigorous,  were  thus  qualified,  that  any  recu- 
annt  that  shall  Yoluntarily  come  in  and  take  his 
ootht  that  he  or  she  were  never  reconciled,  should 
immediately  be  discharged  of  the  penalty  and 
forfeiUirs  of  the  law ;  they  would  be  so  far  from 
liking  well  of  that  mitigation,  as  they  would  cry 
ont  It  was  made  to  entrap  them.  And  when,  not- 
withtCanding  all  this  provision,  this  pdson  was 
diepened  so  secretly,  as  that  there  were  no  means 
to  stay  it,  but  to  restrain  the  merchants  that 
hnogfat  it  in ;  then  was  there  lastly  added  a  law, 
whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  the  new  erec- 
tioB  were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time 
within  the  land  shipped  over,  and  so  commanded 
to  keep  hence  upon  pain  of  treason. 

This  hath  been  the  proceeding  with  that  tort, 
though  intermingled  not  only  with  sundry  ex- 
amp^  of  her  majesty *8  grace,  towards  such  as 
in  her  wisdom  she  knew  to  be  Papists  in  con- 
■eienee,  and  not  in  faction ;  but  also  with  an  ez- 
tnofdinary  mitigation  towards  the  offenders  in 
te  highest  degree  convicted  by  law,  if  they 
would  protest,  that  in  case  this  realm  should  be 
invaded  with  a  foreign  army,  by  the  pope's  au- 
thority,  for  the  Catholic  cause,  as  they  term  it, 
they  would  take  part  with  her  majesty,  and  not 
adhere  to  her  enemies. 

And  whereas  he  saith  no  priest  dealt  in  matter 
of  state,  Ballard  only  excepted ;  it  appeareth  by 
the  records  of  the  confession  of  the  said  Ballard, 
■nd  aundry  other  priests,  that  all  priests  at  that 
time  generally  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
invasion  then  intended,  and  afterwards  put  in 
aet;  and  had  received  instructions  not  only  to 
more  an  expectation  in  the  people  of  a  change, 
bnt  also  to  take  their  vows  and  promises  in  shrift 
to  adhere  to  the  foreigner;  insomuch  that  one  of 
their  principal  heads  vaunted  himself  in  a  letter 
of  the  device,  saying,  that  it  was  a  point  the 


counsel  of  England  would  never  dream  of,  who 
would  imagine  that  they  should  practise  with 
some  nobleman  to  make  him  head  of  their  fac- 
tion; whereas  they  took  a  course  only  to  deal 
with  the  people,  and  them  so  severally,  as  any 
one  apprehended  should  be  able  to  appeal  no 
more  than  himself,  except  the  priests,  who  he 
knew  would  reveal  nothing  that  was  uttered  in 
confession :  so  innocent  was  this  princely  priestly 
function,  which  this  man  taketh  to  be  but  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  thinketh  it  reason  it  should 
have  free  exercise  throughout  the  land. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  as- 
signed. 

It  is  indeed  a  question,  which  those  that  look 
into  mattere  of  state  do  well  know  to  fall  out  very 
often ;  though  this  libeller  seemeth  to  be  more 
ignorant  thereof,  whether  the  ambition  of  the  more 
mighty  state,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  less  mighty 
state,  is  to  be  charged  with  breach  of  amity. 
Hereof,  as  there  may  be  many  examples,  so  there 
is  one  so  proper  unto  the  present  matter  as  though 
it  were  many  yeara  since,  yet  it  seemeth  to  be  a 
parable  of  these  times,  and,  namely,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Spain  and  England. 

The  states,  then,  which  answered  to  these  two 
now,  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Consider, 
therefore,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
Philips,  of  Macedon  and  Spain ;  he  of  Macedon 
aspired  to  the  monarehy  of  Greece,  as  he  of  Spain 
doth  of  Europe;  but  more  apparently  than  the 
firet,  because  that  design  was  discovered  in  his 
father  Charles  V.,  and  so  left  him  by  descent ; 
whereas  Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  first  of  the 
kings  of  that  nation  which  fixed  so  great  conceits 
in  his  breast.  The  course  which  this  King  of 
Macedon  held  was  not  so  much  by  great  armies 
and  invasions,  though  these  wanted  not  when  the 
case  required,  but  by  practice,  by  sowing  of  fac- 
tions in  states,  and  by  obliging  sundry  particular 
peraons  of  greatness.  The  state  of  opposition 
against  his  ambitious  proceedings  was  only  the 
state  of  Athena,  as  now  is  the  state  of  England 
against  Spain.  For  Lacedaemon  and  Thebes 
were  both  low,  as  France  is  now ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  states  of  Greece  were,  in  power  and  terri- 
tories, far  inferior.  The  people  of  Athens  were 
exceedingly  affected  to  peace,  and  weary  of  ex- 
pense. But  the  point  which  I  chiefly  make  the 
comparison,  was  that  of  the  oratore,  which  were 
as  counsellora  to  a  popular  state ;  such  as  were 
sharpest  sighted,  and  looked  deepest  into  the  pro- 
jects and  spreading  of  the  Macedonians,  doubting 
still  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  up  the  neighbour 
states,  and  made  itself  opportunity  to  pass,  would 
at  last  take  hold  of  the  dominions  of  Athens  with 
so  great  advantages,  as  they  should  not  be  able  Ut 
remedy  it,  were  ever  charged  both  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  by  the  imputa^ 
tion  of  such  Athenians  as  were  corrupted  to  be  of 
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his  faction,  as  the  kindlers  of  troobles,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  leagues :  but  as  that 
party  was  in  Athens  too  mighty,  so  as  it  discoun- 
tenanced the  true  counsels  of  the  orators,  and  so 
bred  the  ruin  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  the 
ends  of  that  Philip :  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
monarchy,  where  there  are  commonly  better  in* 
telligences  and  resolutions  than  in  a  popular  state, 
those  plots,  as  they  are  detected  already,  so  they 
will  be  resisted  and  made  frustrate. 

But  to  follow  the  libeller  in  his  own  course; 
the  sum  of  that  which  he  delirereth  concerning 
the  imputation,  as  well  of  the  interruption  of  the 
amity  between  the  crowns  of  England  aad  of 
Spain,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of 
Christendom,  unto  the  English  proceedings,  and 
not  to  the  ambitious  appetites  of  Spain,  may  be 
reduced  into  three  points. 

1.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land towards  their  neighbour  states. 

2.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land between  themseWes. 

3.  Touching  the  articles  and  conditions  which 
it  pleaseth  him,  as  it  were  in  the  behalf  of  Eng- 
land, to  pen  and  propose  for  the  treating  and  con- 
cluding of  a  universal  peace. 

In  the  first  he  discovereth  how  the  King  of 
Spain  never  offered  molestation,  neither  unto  the 
states  of  Italy,  upon  which  he  confineth  by 
Naples  and  Milan;  neither  unto  thQ  states  of 
Germany,  unto  whom  he  confineth  by  a  part  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  nor  unto  Poi^ 
tngal,  till  it  was  devolved  to  him  in  title,  upon 
which  he  confineth  by  Spain;  but  contrariwise, 
as  one  that  had  in  precious  regard  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  he  designed  from  the  beginning  to 
turn  his  whole  forces  upon  the  Turk*  Only  he 
confesseth,  that,  agreeable  to  his  devotion,  which 
apprehended  as  well  the  purging  of  Christendom 
from  heresies,  as  the  enlarging  thereof  upon  the 
Infidels,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  succours  unto 
the  French  kings  against  the  Huguenots,  espe- 
cially being  their  own  subjects :  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  **  England,"  as  he  affirmeth,  >•  hath 
not  only  sowed  troubles  and  dissensions  in 
France  and  Scotland,  the  one  their  neighbour 
upon  the  continent,  the  other  divided  only  by  the 
narrow  seas,  but  also  hath  actually  invaded  both 
kingdoms.  For,  as  for  the  matters  of  the  Low 
Countries,  they  belong  to  the  dealings  which  have 
passed  by  Spain." 

In  answer  whereof,  it  is  worthy  the  considera- 
tion how  it  pleased  God  in  that  king  to  cross  one 
passion  by  another ;  and,  namely,  that  passion 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  unto  all 
Europe,  which  was  his  ambition,  by  another 
which  was  only  hurtful  to  himself  and  his  own, 
which  was  wrath  and  indignation  towards  his 
subjects  of  the  Netherlands.  For  after  that  he 
was  settled  in  bis  kingdom,  and  freed  from  some 
fear  of  the  Turk,  revolving  his  father*s  design  in 


aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  casting  bit 
eye  principally  upon  the  two  potent  kingdoois  of 
France  and  England ;  and  remembering  how  his 
father  had  once  promised  unto  himself  the  con  ' 
quest  of  the  one;  and  how  hidiself  by  maniagis 
had  lately  had  some  possession,  of  the  other;  and 
seeing  that  diversity  of  religion  was  entered  into 
both  these  reahns;  and  that  France  was  fallen 
unto  princes  weak,  and  in  minority ;  and  England 
unto  the  government  of  a  lady,  in  whom  he  did 
not  expect  that  policy  of  government,  magneni- 
mity,  and  felicity,  which  since  he  hath  proved# 
concluded,  as  the  Spaniards  are  great  waiten 
upon  time,  and  ground  their  plots  deep,  upon  t#o 
points ;  the  one  to  profess  ah  extraordinary  p^ 
tronage  and  defence  of  the  Roman  religion,  making 
account  thereby  to  have  factions  in  both  king- 
doms: in' England,  a  faction  directly  against  the 
state ;  in  France,  a  faction  that  did  consent  indeed 
in  religion  with  the  king,  and  therefore  at  first 
show  should  seem  unproper  to  make  a  party  for 
a  foreigner.  But  he  foresaw  well  enough  that.the 
King  of  France  should  be  forcied,  to  the  end  to- 
retain  peace  and  obedience,  to  yield  in  eon* 
things  to  those  of  the  religion,  which  would  an- 
doubtedly  alienate  the  fiery  and  more  violent  soit 
of  Papists ;  which  preparation  in  the  people  added 
to  the  ambition  of  the  fiunily  of  Guise,  which  ha 
nourished  for  an  instrument,  would  in  the.  end 
make  a  party  for  him  against  the  state,  as  eiiioe 
it  proved,  and  might  well  have  done  long  befionfy 
as  may  well  appear  by  the  mention  of  league  and 
associations,  which  is  above  twenty^ve  yean 
old  in  France. 

The  other  point  he  concluded  upon,  was,  thit 
his  Low  Countries  was  the  aptest  place  both  fotr 
ports  and  shipping,  in  respect  of  Englan49  <u>d 
for  situations  in  respect  of  France,  having  goodly 
frontier  towns  upon  that  realm,  and  joining  also 
upon  Germany,  whereby  they  might  receive  in  it 
pleasure  any  forces  of  Almaigns,  to- annoy  and 
offend  either  kingdom.  The  impediment  was  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  which,  receiving  a  wod- 
derful  commodity  of  trades  out  of  both  lealnwy 
especially  of  England ;  and  having  been  in 
ancient  league  and  confederacy  with  our  nation* 
and  having  been  also  homagers  unto  France,  he 
knew  would  be  in  no  wise  disposed  to  either 
war:  whereupon  he  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  a 
martial  government,  like  unto  that  which  he  had 
established  in  Naples  and  Milan;  upon  which 
suppression  of  their  liberties  ensued  the  defection 
of  those  provinces.  And  about  the  same  time  the 
reformed  religion  found  entrance  in  the  same 
countries ;  so  as  the  king,  inflamed  with  the  r^ 
sistance  he  found  in  the  first  part  of  his  plots,  and 
also  because  he  might  not  dispense  with  his  other 
principle  in  yielding  to  any  toleration  of  religion; 
and  withal  expecting  a  shorter  work  of  it  than  he 
found,  became  passionately  bent  to  reconquer 
those  countries ;  wherein  he  hath  consumed  bfi- 
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ntte  treasore  and  forces.  And  this  is  the  true 
eanse,  if  a  roan  will  look  into  it,  that  hath  made 
th^  King  of  Spain  so  good  a  neighbour ;  namely, 
that  he  was  so  entangled  with  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  as  he  could  not  intend  any  other 
flBterprise.  Besides,  in  enterprising  upon  Italy,  he 
doubted  first  the  displeasure  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
with  whom  he  meant  to  run  a  course  of  straight 
eonjanetion ;  also  he  doubted  it  might  invite  the 
Tnric  to  return.  And  for  Germany,  be  had  a 
fipah  example  of  his  fiither,  who,  when  he  had  an- 
Moad  unto  the  dominions  which  he  now  possess- 
etliy  the  empire  of  Almaign,  nevertheless  sunk  in 
that  enterprise;  whereby  he  preceived  that  the 
tedon  was  of  too  strong  a  composition  for  him  to 
detl  withal :  though  not  long  since,  by  practice, 
hm  eould  have  been  contented  to  snatdi  up  in  the 
East  the  country  of  Embden.  For  Portugal, 
fot,  the  kings  thereof  were  good  sons  to  the  see 
of  Rome ;  next,  he  had  no  colour  of  quarrel  or  pre- 
teneo;  thirdly,  they  were  officious  unto  him:  yet, 
if  yon  will  believe  the  Genoese,  who  otherwise 
wiHeth  much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
king*  of  Spain,  itseemeth  he  had  a  good  mind  to 
m&  himself  a  way  into  that  kingdom,  seeing  that, 
fiitthat  purpose,  as  hereporteth,  he  did  artificially 
MMrith  the  young  King  Sebastian  in  the  voyage 
of  Aftie,  expecting  diat  overthrow  which  follow^. 

Am  for  his  intention  to  war  upon  the  infidels 
•ad  Tarks,  it  maketh  me  think  what  Francis 
Gvitieiardine,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  speaketh 
of  hit  great-grandfather,  making  a  judgment  of 
him  at  historiographers  use;  that  he  did  always 
nmk  and  veil  his  appetites  with  a  demonstration 
of  a  devout  and  holy  intention  to  the  advancement 
of  the  church  and  the  public  good.  His  father, 
alflOi  when  he  received  advertisement  of  the  tak- 
iag  of  the  French  king,  prohibited  all  ringings, 
•ad  boaflres,  and  other  tokens  of  joy ;  and  said, 
tfaow  wore  to  be  reserved  for  victories  upon  i^fi- 
dds;  on  whom  he  meant  never  to  war.  Many  a 
orando  hath  the  Bishop  of  Rome  g^rantod  to  him 
tad  his  predecessors  upon  that  colour,  which 
•n  hare  been  spent  upon  theefiusion  of  Christian 
Uood :  and  now  this  year  the  levies  of  Germans, 
wUflii  should  have  been  made  underhand  for 
Fnnee,  were  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  war 
apoo  the  Turk :  which  the  princes  of  Germany 
deoorying,  not  only  break  the  levies,  but  threaten- 
ed tfio  commissioners  to  hang  the  next  that  should 
odfor  the  like  abuse :  so  that  this  form  of  dissem- 
hliag  is  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  hereditary  to  the 
King  of  Spain. 

And  as  for  his  succours  given  to  the  French 
kiag  against  the  Protestants,  he  could  not  choose 
bat  accompany  the  pernicious  counsels  which! 
still  he  gave  to  the  French  kings,  of  breaking 
their  edicts,  and  admitting  of  no  pacification,  but  i 
parsaing  their  subjects  with  mortal  war,  with  I 
•OOM  offer  of  aids;  which  having  promised,  he 
coald  not  but  in  some  small  degree  perform : 
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whereby  also  the  subject  of  France,  namely,  tlie 
violent  Papist,  was  inured  to  depend  upon  Spain. 
And  so  much  for  the  King  of  Spain's  proceeding 
towards  other  states. 

Now  for  oiirs:  and  first  touching  the  point 
wherein  he  chargeth  us  to  be  the  authors  of 
troubles  in  Scotland  and  France ;  it  will  appear 
to  any  that  have  been  well  informed  of  the  me- 
moirs of  these  affairs,  that  the  troubles  of  those 
kingdoms  were  indeed  chiefly  kindled  by  one  and 
the  same  family  of  the  Guise :  a  family,  as  was 
partly  touched  before,  as  particularly  devoted  now 
for  many  years  together  to  Spain,  as  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is.  This  house  of  Guise,  having  of 
late  years  extraordinarily  flourished  in  the  emi- 
nent virtue  of  a  few  persons,  whose  ambition, 
nevertheless,  was  nothing  inferior  to  their  virtue  ; 
but  being  of  a  house,  notwithstanding,  which  the 
princes  of  the  blood  of  France  reckoned  but  as 
strangers,  aspired  to  a  grreatness  more  than  civil 
and  proportionable  to  their  cause,  wheresoever 
they  had  authority ;  and,  accordingly,  under  con- 
sanguinity and  religion,  they  brought  into  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1559,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  and  queen,  French  forces  in  great  numbers; 
whereupon  the  ancient  nobility  of  that  realm, 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom under  the  tjrranny  of  strangers,  did  pray,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  intelligence  between  the  two 
crowns,  her  majesty's  neighbourly  forces.  And 
so  it  is  true,  that  the  action  being  very  just  and 
honourable,  her  majesty  undertook  it,  expelled  the 
strangers,  and  restored  the  nobility  to  their  de- 
grees, and  the  state  to  peace. 

Afler,  when  certain  noblemen  of  Scotland  of 
the  same  faction  of  Guise  had,  during  the  minori- 
ty of  the  king,  possessed  themselves  of  his  person, 
to  the  end  to  abuse  his  authority  many  ways:  and, 
namely,  to  make  a  breach  between  Scotland  and 
England ;  her  majesty's  forces  were  again,  in  the 
year  1583,  by  the  king's  best  and  truest  servants  i 
sought  and  required :  and  with  the  forces  of  her 
majesty  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  be  possessed  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  part  of  that 
kingdom ;  which,  nevertheless,  her  majesty  incon- 
tinently with  all  honour  and  sincerity  restored, 
afler  she  had  put  the  king  into  good  and  faithful 
hands ;  and  so,  ever  since,  in  all  the  occasions  of 
intestine  troubles,  whereunto  that  nation  hath 
been  ever  subject,  she  hath  performed  unto  the 
king  all  possible  good  offices,  and  such  as  he  doth 
with  all  good  affection  acknowledge. 

The  aame  house  of  Guise,  under  colour  of  alli- 
ance, during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Secona,and 
by  the  support  and  practice  of  the  queen-mothei ; 
who,  desiring  to  retain  the  regency  under  her  owii 
hands  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
used  those  of  Guise  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  obtained  also  great  authority 
in  the  kingdom  of  France :  whereupon,  having 
raised  and  moved  civil  wars  under  pretence  of 
T  2 
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religion,  but,  indeed,  to  enfeeble  and  depress  the 
ancient  nobility  of  that  realm ;  the  contrary  {nut, 
being  compounded  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the 
greatest  officers  of  the  crown,  opposed  themselyes 
only  against  their  insolency;  and  to  their  aids 
called  in  her  majesty's  forces,  giving  them  for 
security  the  town  pf  Newhaven :  which,  never- 
tlicless,  when  as  afterwards,  having,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  her  majesty's  confederation,  made  their 
peace  in  effect  as  ^ey  would  themselves,  they 
would,  without  observing  any  conditions  that  had 
passed,  have  had  it  back  again ;  then,  indeed,  it 
was  held  by  foroe,  and  so  had  been  long,  but  for 
the  great  mortality  which  it  pleased  God  to  send 
amongst  our  men.  After  which  time,  so  far  was 
her  majesty  from  seeking  to  sow  or  kindle  new 
troubles,  as  continually,  by  the  solicitation  of  her 
ambassadors,  she  still  persuaded  the  kings,  both 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  to  keep  and  observe 
their  edicts  of  pacification,  and  to  preserve  their 
auttiority  by  the  union  of  their  subjects ;  which 
counsel,  if  it  had  been  as  happily  followed  as  it 
was  prudently  and  sincerely  given,  France  had 
been  at  this  day  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  which 
is  now  a  tiioatre  of  misery :  and  now,  in  the  end, 
after  that  the  ambitious  practices  of  the  same  house 
uf  Guise  had  grown  to  that  ripeness,  that,  gather- 
ing f«uther  strength  upon  the  weakness  and  mis- 
government  of  the  said  King  Henry  lU.,  he  was 
fain  to  execute  the  Duke  of  Guise  without  cere- 
mony, at  Blois.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  so  many 
men  were  embarked  and  engaged  in  that  con- 
spiracy, as  the  flame  thereof  was  nothing  as- 
suaged ;  but,  contrariwise,  that  King  Henry  grew 
distressed,  so  as  he  was  enforced  to  implore  the 
succours  of  England  from  her  majesty,  though 
no  way  interested  in  that  quarrel,  nor  any  way 
obliged  for  any  good  offices  she  had  received  of 
that  king,  yet  she  accorded  to  the  same:  before 
the  arrival  of  which  forces,  the  king  being,  by  a 
sacrilegious  Jacobine,  murdered  in  his  camp,  near 
Paris,  yet  they  went  on,  and  came  in  good  time 
for  the  assistance  of  the  king  which  now  reigneth ; 
the  justice  of  whose  quarrel,  together  with  the 
long  continued  amity  and  good  intelligence  which 
her  majesty  had  with  him,  hath  moved  her 
majesty,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  with  great 
aids ;  and  yet  she  never,  by  any  demand,  urged 
upon  him  the  putting  into  her  hands  of  any  town 
or  place:  so  as,  upon  this  that  hath  been  said,  let 
tiie  reader  judge,  whether  hath  been  the  more  just 
and  honourable  proceeding,  and  the  more  free 
from  ambition  and  passion  towards  other  states ; 
that  of  Spain,  or  that  of  England.  Now  let 
us  examine  the  proceedings  reciprocal  between 
themselves. 

Her  majesty,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  found 
her  realm  entangled  with  the  wars  of  France  and 
Scotland,  her  nearest  neighbours;  which  wars 
were  grounded  only  upon  the  'Spaniard's  quanel ; 
but  in  the  pursuit  of  them  had  lost  England,  the 


town  of  Calais :  which,  from  the  twenty-first  of 
King  Edward  IIL,  had  been  possessed  bf  tba 
kings  of  England.  There  was  a  meeting  near 
Bourdeaux,  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Maiy^ 
reign,  between  the  commissionen  of  Fraooev 
Spain,  and  England,  and  some  overture  of  peice 
was  made;  but  broke  off  upon  the  artiele  of  the 
restitution  of  Calais.  After  Queen  Mary*9  destli, 
the  King  of  Spain,  thinking  himself  discharged 
of  that  difficulty,  though  in  honour  he  was  no  lets 
bound  to  it  than  before,  renewed  the  like  treatji 
wherein  her  majesty  concurred:  so  as  the  ooi&* 
missioners  for  the  said  princes  met  at  Chasteia 
Cambraissi,  near  Cambray.  In  the  proceedings 
of  which  treaty,  it  is  true,  that  at  the  first  the 
commbsioners  of  Spain,  for  form  and  in  demon- 
stration only,  pretended  to  stand  Ann  upon  tht 
demand  of  Calais :  but  it  was  discerned,  indsed, 
that  the  king's  meaning  was,  after  some  oereoMh 
nies  and  prefunctory  insisting  thereupon,  to  grow 
apart  to  a  peace  with  the  French,  excluding  her 
majesty,  and  so  to  leave  her  to  make  her  own 
peace,  after'  her  people  had  made  his  wtis. 
Which  covert  dealing  being  politicly  looked  infii>» 
her  majesty  had.  reason,  being  newly  invested  in 
her  kingdom,  and,  of  her  own  inclination,  htmg 
affected  to  peace,  to  conclude  the  same  widi  raeh 
conditions  as  she  might:  and  yet  the  King. of 
Spain  in  his  dissimulation  had  so  much  adrantpga 
as  she  was  fain  to  do  it  in  a  treaty  apart  with  tht 
French ;  whereby,  to  one  that  is  not  informed  of 
the  counsels  and  treaties  of  state,  as  they  passed, 
it  should  seem  to  be  a  voluntary  agreement  of  bet 
majesty,  whereto  the  King  of  Spain  would  not  bo 
party:  whereas,  indeed,  he  left  her  no  otbcc 
choice;  and  this  was  the  first  assay  or  earnest 
penny  of  that  king's  good  affection  to  her  majestj* 
About  the  same  time,  when  the  king  was 
solicited  to  renew  such  treaties  and  leagues  it 
had  passed  between  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and 
England,  by  the  Lord  Cobham,  sent  unto  him,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  death  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  afterwards  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  successively  ambascsdoit 
resident  in  his  Low  Countries;  who  had  order 
divers  times,  during  their  charge,  to  make  OTer- 
tures  thereof,  both  under  the  king,  and  certain 
principal  persons  about  him;  and,  lastly,  those 
former  motions  taking  no  effect,  by  Viaconot 
Montacute  and  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  sent 
into  Spain  in  the  year  1560;  no  other  answer 
could  be  had  or  obtained  of  the  king,  but  that  te 
treaties  did  stand  in  as  good  force  to  all  intents 
as  new  ratifications  could  make  them.  An 
answer  strange  at  that  time,  but  very  conformable^ 
to  his  proceedings  since :  which  belike  even  then 
were  closely  smothered  in  his  own  breast.  For 
had  he  not  at  that  time  had  some  hidden  alienation 
of  mind,  and  design  of  an  enemy  towards  her 
majesty,  so  wise  a  king  could  not  be  ignorant, 
that  the  renewing  and  ratifying  of  treaties  between 
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pcioces  and  states,  do  add  great  life  and  force, 
both  of  assurance  to  the  parties  themselves,  and 
countenance  and  reputation  to  the  world  besides ; 
and  have,  for  that  cause,  been  commonly  and 
necessarily  used  and  practised. 

In  the  message  of  Viscount  Mdntacute,  it  was 
also  contained,  that  he  should  crare  the  king's 
coansel  and  assistance,  according  to  amity  and 
good  intelligence,  upon  a  discovery  of  certain 
psmicious  plots  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  annoy 
this  realm  by  the  way  of  Scotland :  whereunto 
the  king's  answer  was  so  dark  and  so  cold,  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  till  he  had  made  an 
exposition  of  it  himself  by  effects,  in  the  express 
rtstiaint  of  munition  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Low 
Countries,  unto  the  siege  of  Leith ;  because  our 
nation  was  to  have  supply  thereof  from  thence. 
So  as  in  all  the  negotiations  that  passed  with  that 
king,  still  her  majesty  received  no  satisfaction, 
bat  more  and  more  suspicious  and  bad  tokens  of 
aril  affection. 

Soon  after,  when  upon  that  project,  which  was 
disclosed  before  the  king  had  resolved  to  disanul 
the  liberties  end  privileges  unto  his  subjects  of 
the  Netherlands  anciently  belonging;  and  to 
establish. amongst  them  a  martial  government. 
Which  the  people,  being  very  wealthy,  and 
inhabiting  towns  very  strong  and  defensible  by 
fbitifications  both  of  nature  and  the  hand,  could 
not  endure,  there  followed  the  defection  and  revolt 
of  lAose  countries.  In  >irhich  action,  being  the 
greatest  of  all  those  which  have  passed  between 
Spain  and  England,  the  proceeding  of  her  majesty 
hath  been  so  just,  and  mingled  with  so  many 
howrarable  regards,  as  nothing  doth  so  much 
etflar  and  acquit  her  majesty,  not  only  from 
passion,  but  also  from  all  dishonourable  policy. 
For,  first,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  she 
did  impart  unto  him  faithful  and  sincere  advice 
oitbb  course  that  was  to  be  taken  for  the  quieting 
sad  appeasing  them ;  and  expressly  forewarned 
both  himself  and  such  as  were  in  principal  charge 
in  those  countries,  during  the  wars,  of  the  danger 
like  to  ensue,  if  he  held  so  heavy  a  hand  over  that 
people;  lest  they  should  cast  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  a  stranger.  But  finding  the  king*s  mind 
so  exolcerated  as  he  rejected  all  counsel  that 
tended  to  mild  and  gracious  proceeding,  her 
majesty,  nevertheless,  gave  not  over  her  honour- 
able resolution,  which  was,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  reduce  and  reconcile  those  countries  unto  the 
obedience  of  their  natural  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Spain ;  and  if  that  might  not  be,  yet  to  preserve 
them  from  alienating  themselves  to  a  foreign  lord, 
aa,  namely,  unto  the  French,  with  whom  they 
maeh  treated ;  and  nmongst  whom  the  enterprise 
of  Flanders  was  ever  propounded  as  a  mean  to 
naite  their  own  civil  dissensions,  but  patiently 
temporizing,  expected  the  good  effect  which  time 
might  breed.  And  whensoever  the  states  grew  - 
iato  extnsmities  of  despair,  and  thereby  ready  to ! 


embrace  the  offer  of  any  foreigner,  tlien  would  her 
majesty  yield  them  some  relief  of  money,  or 
permit  some  supply  of  forces  to  go  over  unto 
them ;  to  the  end,  to  interrupt  such  violent  reso- 
lution :  and  still  continued  to  meditate  unto  the 
king  some  just  and  honourable  capitulations  of 
grace  and  accord,  such  as  whereby  always  should 
have  been  preserved  unto  him  such  interest  and 
authority  as  he,  in  justice,  could  claim,  or  a  princo 
moderately  minded  would  seek  to  have.    And 
this  course  she  held  interchangeably,  seeking  to 
mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and  the  despair 
of  the  countries,  till  such  time  as  af^r  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  into  whose  hands,  accord- 
ing to  her  majesty's  prediction,  but  against  her 
good  liking,  they  had  put  themselves,  the  enemy 
pressing  them,  tlie  United  Provinces  were  re- 
ceived into  her  majesty's  protection :  which  was 
after  such  time,  as  the  King  of  Spain  had  dis- 
covered himself,  not  only  an  implacable  lord  to 
them,   but   also  a  professed   enemy  unto   her 
majesty;  having  actually  invaded  Ireland,  and 
designed  the  invasion  of  England.    For  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  like  offers,  which  were  then 
made  unto  her  majesty,  had  been  made  to  her 
long  before :  but  as  long  as  her  majesty  conceived 
any  hope,  either  of  making  their  peace,  or  enter- 
taining her  own  with  Spain,  she  would  never 
hearken  thereunto.    And  yet  now,  even  at  last, 
her  majesty  retained  a  singular  and  evident  proof 
to  the  world,  of  her  justice  and  moderation,  in 
that  she  refused  the  inheritance  and  sovereignty 
of  those  goodly  provinces ;  which,  by  the  states, 
with  much  instance,  was  pressed  upon  her;  and 
being  accepted,  would  have  wrought  greater  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction,  both  to  her  people  and 
theirs,  being  countries  for  the  site,  wealth,  com- 
modity of  traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  well  used,  most  convenient  to 
have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
with  all  one  charge,  danger,  and  offence  of  Spain ; 
only  took  upon  her  the  defence  and  protection  of 
their  liberties ;  which  liberties  and  privileges  are 
of  that  nature,  as  they  may  justly  esteem  them- 
selves but  conditional  subjects  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  more  justly  than  Anragon :  and  may  make 
her  majesty  as  justly  esteem  the  ancient  confede- 
racies and  treaties  with  Burgundy  to  be  of  force 
rather  with  the  people  and  nation,  than  with  the 
line  of  the  duke ;  because  it  was  never  an  absolute 
monarchy.    So  as,  to  sum  up  her  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  this  great  action,  they  have  hut  this, 
that  they  have  sought  first,  to  restore  them  to 
Spain,  then  to  keep  them  from  strangers,  and 
never  to  purchase  them  to  herself. 

But  during  all  that  time,  the  King  of  Spain 
kept  one  tenor  in  his  proceedings  towards  her 
majesty,  breaking  forth  more  and  more  into  in- 
juries and  contempts:  her  subjects  trading  into 
Spain  have  been  many  of  them  burned  ;  some  cast 
into  the  galleys;  ethers  have  died  in  prison,  with- 
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oat  any  other  crimes  committed,  bat  uponquanels 
picked  opon  them  for  their  religion  here  at  home. 
Her  merchants,  at  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  were 
divers  of  them  spoiled  and  pat  to  their  ransmns, 
though  they  coald  not  be  charged  with  any  par- 
taking; neither,  upon  the  complaint  of  Doctor 
AVilson  and  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  could  any  redress 
be  had.  A  general  arrest  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Alya  of  Englishmen's  both  goods  and  persons, 
upon  pretence  that  certain  ships,  stayed  in  this 
realm,  laden  with  goods  and  money  of  certain 
merchants  of  Genoa,  belonged  to  that  king:  which 
money  and  g^oods  was  afterwards,  to  the  uttermost 
value,  restored  and  paid  back ;  whereas  our  men 
were  far  from  receiving  the  like  justice  on  their 
side.  Dr.  Man,  her  majesty's  ambassador,  re- 
ceived, during  his  legation,  sundry  indignities ; 
himself  being  removed  out  of  Madrid,  and  lodged 
in  a  village,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
ambassadors  of  Moors^  his  son  and  steward 
forced  to  assist  4(*a  mass  with  tapers  in  their 
hands;  besides  sundry  other  contumelies  and 
reproaches.  But  the  spoiling  or  damnifying  of  a 
merchant,  vexation  of  a  common  subject,  dishonour 
of  an  ambassador,  were  rather  but  demonstrations 
of  ill  disposition,  than  effects,  if  they  be  compared 
with  actions  of  state,  wherein  he  and  his  ministers 
have  sought  the  overthrow  of  this  government 
As  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  rebellion  in  the 
north  part  of  England  brake  forth;  who  but  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  then  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Don  Guerres  of  Espes,  then 
his  ambassador  lieger  here,  were  discovered  to  be 
chief  instruments  and  practisers ;  having  complot- 
ted  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  proved  at  the  same  duke's  condemnation,  that 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  should  have  land- 
ed at  Harwich,  in  aid  of  that  part,  which  the  said 
duke  had  made  within  the  realm,  and  the  said 
duke  having  spent  and  employed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  in  that  preparation. 

Not  contented  thus  to  have  consorted  and  as- 
sisted her  majesty's  rebels  in  England,  he  procured 
a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  arming  and  sending  thither 
in  the  year  1579  an  arch-rebel  of  that  country, 
James  Fitz-Morrice,  which  before  was  fled.  And, 
truly  to  speak,  the  whole  course  of  molestation, 
which  her  majesty  hath  received  in  that  realm  by 
the  rising  and  keeping  on  of  the  Irish,  hath  been 
nourished  and  fomented  from  Spain ;  but  after- 
wards most  apparently,  in  the  year  1580,  he  in- 
vaded the  same  Ireland  with  Spanish  forces,  under 
an  Italian  colonel,  by  name  San  Josepho,  being 
but  the  forerunners  of  a  greater  power :  which  by 
treaty  between  him  and  the  pope  should  have 
followed,  but  that,  by  the  speedy  defeat  of  those 
former,  they  were  discouraged  to  pursue  the 
action :  which  invasion  was  proved  to  be  done  by 
the  king's  own  orders,  both  by  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Escovedo  and  of  Guerres  to  the  king; 
and  also  by  divers  other  letters,  wherein  the  pai^ 


ticnlar  conferences  were  set  down  concemliig 
this  enterprise  between  Cardinal  Riario,  the  pope's 
legate,  and  the  king's  deputy  in  Spaiii«  touching 
the  general^  the  number  of  men,  the  contribution 
of  money,  and  the  manner  of  the  prosecuting-  of 
the  action,  and  by  the  confession  of  some  of  the 
chiefest  of  those  that  were  taken  prisoners  at  the 
fort :  which  act  being  an  act  of  apparent  hoetility, 
added  uhto  all  the  injuries  aforesaid,  and  accom* 
panied  with  a  continual  receipt,  comfort,  and  coan- 
tenance,  by  audiences,  pensions,  and  empky- 
mentSf  which  he  gave  to  traitors  and  fogitives, 
both  English  and  Irish ;  as  Westmoreland,  Paget^ 
Englefield,  Baltinglass,  and  numbers  of  others; 
did  sufficiently  justify  and  warrant  that  pursuit 
of  revenge,  which,  either  in  the  spoil  of  Carthagena 
and  San  Domingo  in  the  Indies,  by  Mr.  Drake,  or 
in  the  undertaking  the  protection  of  the  Low 
Countries,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent 
over,  afterwards  followed.  For  before  that  time 
her  majesty,  though  she  stood  upon  her  guard  in 
respect  of  the  just  cause  of  jealousy,  which  th^ 
sundry  injuries  of  that  king  gave  her;  yet  had 
entered  into  no  offensive  action  against  him.  For 
both  the  voluntary  forces  which  Don  Antonio 
had  collected  in  this  realm,  were  by  express  con- 
mandment  restrained,  and  offer  was-madeof  rstti- 
tutionto  the  Spanish  ambassador  of  such  treasmrs 
as  had  been  brought  into  this  realm,  upon  proof 
that  it  had  been  taken  by  wrong;  and  the  Didbi 
of  Anjou  was,  as  much  as  could  stand. wMi 
the  near  treaty  of  a  marriage  which  then  wis 
very  forward  between  her  majesty  and  the  mii 
duke,  diverted  from  the  enterprise  of  Flanders. 

But  to  conclude  this  point:  when  that, some 
years  after,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this  ladd, 
intended  long  before,  but  through  many  crosses 
and  impediments,  which  the  King  of  Spain  foan4 
in  his  plots,  deferred,  was  in  the  year  1588  at- 
tempted; her  majesty,  not  forgetting  her  owb 
nature,  was  content  at  the  same  instant  to  trsH 
of  a  peace ;  not  ignorently^  as  a  prince  that  knew 
not  in  what  forwardness  his  preparations  wm» 
for  she  had  discovered  them  long  before,  nor  fear- 
fully, as  may  appear  by  the  articles  whereapon 
her  majesty  in  that  treaty  stood,  which  were  not 
the  demands  of  a  prince  afraid ;  but  only  to  spars 
the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  and  to  show  her 
constant  desire  to  make  her  reign  renowned* 
rather  by  peace  than  victories :  which  peace  was 
on  her  part  treated  sincerely,  but  on  his  part,  as  it 
should  seem,  was  but  an  abuse;  thinking  thereby 
to  have  taken  us  more  unprovided :  so  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  not  liking  to  be  used  as  an  instm- 
ment  in  such  a  case,  in  regard  of  his  particolar 
honour,  would  sometimes  in  treating  interlaeey 
that  the  king  his  master  meant  to  make  his  peace 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Let  it  then  be  tried, 
upon  an  indifferent  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
England  and  Spain,  who  it  is  that  fisheth  in 
troubled  waters,  and  hath  disturbed  the  peaoe  of 
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Christendom,  and  hath  written  and  described  all 
his  plots  in  blood. 

There  follow  the  articles  of  a  universal  peace, 
which  the  libeller,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  es- 
tile  of  Eng^land,  hath  propounded,  and  are  these : 

First,  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  recall  such 
fofoes«  as,  of  great  compassion  to  the  natural 
people  of  France,  he  hath  sent  thither  to  defend 
th«o  against  a  relapsed  Huguenot. 

Secondly,  that  he  suffer  his  rebels  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  quietly  to  possess  the  places  they 
holdy  and  to  take  unto  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
Low  Countries  also ;  conditionally,  that  the  Eng- 
lish may  still  keep  the  possession  of  such  port 
towns  as  they  have,  and  have  some  half  a  dozen 
nme  annexed  unto  them. 

Tliixdly,  that  the  EInglish  rovers  might  peace- 
ahly  go  to  his  Indies,  and  there  take  away  his 
feeesure  and  his  Indies  also. 

And  these  articles  being  accorded,  he  saith, 
nigllt  follow  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
eluding,  as  he  calleth  it  in  a  scurrile  and  pro- 
SuMb  mockery  of  the  peace  which  Christians 
eqfoy  with  God,  by  the  atonement  which  is  made 
hy  the  blood  of  Christ,  whereof  the  apostle  saith 
that  it  passeth  all  understanding.  But  these  his 
•iticles  are  sure  mistaken,  and  indeed  corrected 
an  briefly  these : 

1.  That  the  King  of  France  be  not  impeached 
iaiedocinghis  rebels  to  obedience. 

f.  That  the  Netherlands  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
liwu'  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  so  forces 
ef  Btimngers  to  be  withdrawn,  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

9,  That  all  nations  may  trade  into  the  East  and 
WiiA  Indies ;  yea,  discover  and  occupy  such  parts 
aa  tlie  Spaniard  doth  not  actually  possess,  and  are 
not  ander  civil  government,  notwithstanding  any 
donation  of  the  pope. 

y.  Of  the  conning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation 
of  his  malicious  invectives  against  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing 
only  the  actions  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

leanoot  rightly  call  this  point  cunning  in  the 
libdler,  but  rather  good  will  to  be  cunning, 
withoat  skill  indeed  of  judgment :  for  finding  that 
it  hath  been  the  usual  and  ready  practice  of  sedi- 
tioaa  snbjects  to  plant  and  bend  their  invectives 
and  clamours,  not  against  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves, but  against  some  such  as  had  grace  with 
them  and  authority  under  them,  he  put  in  ure  his 
leaming  in  a  wrong  and  unproper  case.  For  this 
hath  some  appearance  to  cover  ondutifol  invec- 
tives, when  it  is  used  against  favourites  or  new 
npatarts,  and  sudden-risen  counsellors ;  but  when 
it  shall  be  practised  against  one  that  hath  been 
eoanaellor  before  her  majesty's  time,  and  hath 
continued  longer  counsellor  than  any  other  coun- 
sellor in  Europe ;  one  that  must  needs  have  been 
great  if  it  were  bat  by  surviving  alone,  though  he 


had  no  other  excellency ;  one  that  hath  passed  the 
degrees  of  honour  with  great  travel  and  long  time, 
which  quencheth  always  envy,  except  it  be  joined 
with  extreme  malice;  then  it  appeareth  mani- 
festly to  be  but  a  brick  wall  at  tennis,  to  make  the 
defamation  and  hatred  rebound  from  the  counsel- 
lor upon  the  prince.  And  assuredly  they  be  very 
simple  to  think  to  abuse  the  world  with  those 
shifts;  since  every  child  can  tell  the  fable,  that 
the  wolfs  malice  was  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to 
his  dog.  It  is  true,  that  these  men  have  altered 
their  tune  twice  or  thrice :  when  the  match  was 
in  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  they  spake 
honey  as  to  her  majesty;  all  the  gall  was  uttered 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester :  but  when  they  had 
gotten  heart  upon  expectation  of  the  invasion, 
they  changed  style,  and  disclosed  all  the  venom 
in  the  world  immediately  against  her  majesty : 
what  new  hope  hath  made  them  return  to  their 
Sinon*8  note,  in  teaching  Troy  how  to  save  itself, 
I  cannot  tell.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  do  his 
lordship  much  honour :  for  the  more  despitefully 
they  inveigh  against  his  lordship,  the  more  reason 
hath  her  majesty  to  trust  him,  and  the  realm  to 
honour  him.  It  was  wont  to  be  a  token  of  scarce 
a  good  liegeman  when  the  enemy  spoiled  the 
country,  and  left  any  particular  men's  houses  or 
fields  unwasted. 

VI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

But  above  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  strange  fancy  in 
the  libeller  that  he  maketh  his  lordship  to  be 
the**primum  mobile"  in  every  action  without 
distinction;  that  to  him  her  majesty  is  account- 
ant of  her  resolutions ;  that  to  hivi  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingbam,  both 
men  of  great  power,  and  of  great  wit  and  under- 
standing, were  but  as  instruments :  whereas  it  is 
well  known,  that  as  to  her  majesty,  there  was 
never  a  counsellor  of  his  lordship's  long  con- 
tinuance that  was  so  appliable  to  her  majesty's 
princely  resolutions ;  endeavouring  always,  after 
faithful  propositions  and  remonstrances,  and  these 
in  the  best  words,  and  the  most  grateful  manner, 
to  rest  upon  such  conclusions,  as  her  majesty  in 
her  own  wisdom  determineth,  and  them  to  execute 
to  the  best :  so  far  hath  he  been  from  contestation, 
or  drawing  her  majesty  into  any  his  own  courses. 
And  as  for  the  forenamed  counsellors  and  others, 
with  whom  his  lordship  had  consorted  in  her 
majesty's  service,  it  is  rather  true  that  his  lord- 
ship, out  of  the  greatness  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  out  of  the  coldness  of  his  nature, 
hath  qualified  generally  all  hard  and  extreme 
courses,  as  far  as  the  service  of  her  majesty,  and 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  making  himself 
compatible  with  those  with  whom  he  served, 
would  permit :  so  far  hath  his  lordship  been  from 
inciting  others,  or  running  a  full  course  with 
them  in  that  kind.    But  yet  it  is  more  strange 
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that  this  man  should  be  so  absurdly  malicious,  as 
he  should  charge  his  lordship,  not  only  with  all 
actions  of  state,  but  also  with  all  the  faults  and 
Tices  of  the  times;  as,  if  curiosity  and  emulation 
\k'dre  bred  some  controrersies  in  the  church ; 
though,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  extend  but  to  out- 
ward things ;  as,  if  wealth,  and  the  cunning  of 
wits  have  brought  forth  multitudes  of  suits  in 
law ;  as,  if  excess  in  pleasures,  and  in  magnifi- 
cence, joined  with  the  unfaithfulness  of  servants, 
and  the  greediness  of  moneyed  men,  have  decayed 
the  patrimony  of  many  noblemen,  and  others; 
that  all  these,  and  such  like  conditions  of  the 
time,  should  be  put  on  his  lordship's  account; 
who  hath  been,  as  far  as  to  his  place  appertaineth, 
a  most  religious  and  wise  moderator  in  church 
matters  to  have  unity  kept;  who  with  great  jus- 
tice hath  despatched  infinite  causes  in  law  that 
have  orderly  been  brought  before  him:  and  for 
his  own  example,  may  say  that  which  few  men 
can  say ;  but  was  sometimes  said  by  Cephalus, 
the  Athenian  so  much  renowned  in  Plato's  works ; 
who  having  lived  near  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  in  continual  affairs  and  business,  was 
wont  to  say  of  himself;  •*  That  he  never  sued  any, 
neither  had  been  sued  by  any :"  who  by  reason 
of  his  ofiice  hath  preserved  many  great  houses 
from  overthrow,  by  relieving  sundry  extremities 
towards  such  as  in  their  minority  have  been  cir- 
cumvented ;  and  towards  all  such  as  his  lordship 
might  advise,  did  ever  persuade  sober  and  limited 
expense.  Nay,  to  make  proof  farther  of  his  con- 
tented manner  of  life,  free  from  suits  and  covetous- 
ness ;  as  he  never  sued  any  man,  so  did  he  never 
raise  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant  of  his  own : 
nor  ever  gave  consent  to  have  the  like  done  to 
any  of  the  queen's  tenants^  matters  singularly  to 
be  noted  in  this  age. 

But,  however,  by  this  fellow,  as  in  a  false  ap> 
tificial  glass,  which  is  able  to  make  the  best  face 
deformed,  bis  lordship's  doings. being  set  forth ; 
yet  let  his  proceedings,  which  be  indeed  his  own, 
be  indifferently  weighed  and  considered ;  and  let 
men  call  to  mind,  that  his  lordship  was  never  a 
violent  and  transported  man  in  matters  of  state, 
but  ever  respective  and  moderate ;  that  he  was 
never  man  in  his  particular  a  breaker  of  necks ; 
no  heavy  enemy,  but  ever  placable  and  mild; 
that  he  was  never  a  brewer  of  holy  water  in 
court;  no  dallier,  no  abuser,  but  ever  real  and 
certain ;  that  he  was  never  a  bearing  man,  nor 
carrier  of  causes,  but  ever  gave  way  to  justice 
and  course  of  law ;  that  he  was  never  a  glorious 
wilful  proud  man,  but  ever  civil  and  familiar,  and 
good  to  deal  withal ;  that  in  the  course  of  his 
service,  he  hath  rather  sustained  the  burden,  than 
sought  the  fruition  of  honour  or  profit;  scarcely 
sparing  any  time  from  his  cares  and  travels  to  the 
sustentation  of  his  health ;  that  he  never  had,  nor 
sought  to  have  for  himself  and  his  children,  any 
pennyworth  of  lands  or  goods  that  appertained  to 


any  attainted  of  any  tre^on,  felony,  or  otherwise; 
that  he  never  had,  or  sought  any  kind  of  benefit  by 
any  forfeiture  to  her  majesty ;  that  he  was  nevei 
a  factious  commander  of  men,  as  he  that  intended 
any  ways  to  besiege  her,  by  bringing  in  men  at 
his  devotion ;  but  was  ever  a  true  reporter  unto 
her  majes^  of  every  man's  deserts  and  abilities; 
that  he  never  took  the  course  to  unquiet  or  oflTeod, 
no,  nor  exasperate  her  majesty,  but  to  content  her 
mind,  and  mitigate  her  displeasure ;  that  he  ever 
bare  himself  rsfverently  and  without  seandal  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  without  blemish  in  his 
private  course  of  life.  Let  men,  I  say,  without 
passionate  malice,  call  to  mind  these  things,  and 
they  will  think  it  reason,  that  tliough  he  be  not 
canonized  for  a  saint  in  Rome,  yet  he  is  worthily 
celebrated  as  <•  pater  patriae"  in  England,  and 
though  he  be  libelled  against  by  fugitives,  yet  he 
is  prayed  for  by  a  multitude  of  good  subjecfs ;  and, 
lastly,  though  he  be  envied  whilst  he  livoth,  yel 
he  shall  be  deeply  wanted  when  he  itf  gone.  And 
assuredly  many  princes  have  had  many  servanlt 
of  trust,  name,  and  sufilciency :  but  where  then 
have  been  great  parts,  there  hath  ofWti  wtitfei 
temper  of  affection ;  where  there  have  been  \Mh 
ability  and  moderation,  there  have  wanted  dili- 
gence and  love  of  travail ;  where  all  three  htre 
been,  there  have  sometimes  wanted  faith  and  wk 
cerity ;  where  some  few  have  had  all  those  few, 
yet  they  have  wanted  time  and  experience;  b«t 
where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  all  these,  theit  it 
no  marvel,  though  a  prince  of  judgment  be  etn- 
stant  in  the  employment  and  trust  of  soch  a  M^ 
vant 

VII.  Of  divers  particular  untruths  and  ahom 
dispersed  through  the  libel. 

The  order  which  this  man  keepeth  in  his  Kbel, 
is  such,  as  it  may  appear,  that  he  meant  bot  to 
empty  some  note-book  of  the  matters  of  England, 
to  bring  in,  whatsoever  came  of  it,  a  number  of 
idle  jests,  which  he  thought  might  fly  abroad 
and  intended  nothing  less  than  to  clear  the  mat- 
ters he  handled  by  the  light  of  order  and  dis- 
tinct writing.  Having,  therefore,  in  the  principal 
points,  namely,  the  second,  third,  and  fooiA 
articles,  ranged  his  scattering  and  wandering  dis- 
course into  some  order,  such  as  may  help  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  I  am  now  content  to 
gather  up  some  of  his  by-matters  and  straggling 
untruths,  and  very  briefly  to  censure  them. 

Page  9,  he  saitb,  That  his  lordship  could 
neither,  by  the  greatness  of  his  beads,  creeping  te 
the  cross,  nor  exterior  show  of  devotion  before  the 
high  altar,  find  his  entrance  into  high  dignity  in 
Queen  Mary's  time.  All  which  is  a  mere  fiction 
at  pleasure;  for  Queen  Mar}'  bare  that  respect 
unto  him,  in  regard  of  his  constant  standing  for 
her  title,  as  she  desired  to  continue  his  service; 
the  refusal  thereof  growing  from  his  own  part: 
he  enjoyed  nevertheless  all  other  liberties  and 
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faToars  of  the  time ;  saye  only  that  it  was  put  into 
the  qoeen^s  head  that  it  was  dangerous  to  permit 
him  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  because  he  had  a  great 
wit  of  action,  and  had  served  in  so  principal  a 
plaee;  which  nevertheless  after,  with  Cardinal 
Pool,  he  was  suffered  to  do. 

Page  *«  eadem*'  he  saith,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
diat  was  lord  keeper,  was  a  man  of  exceedingly 
ctafty  wit ;  which  showeth  that  this  fellow  in  his 
slindert  is  no  good  marksman,  but  throweth  out 
hit  words  of  defaming  without  all  level.  For  all 
the  world  noted  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  to  be  a  man 
plain,  direct,  and  constant,  without  all  finesse 
tnd  doableness ;  and  one  that  was  of  the  mind  that 
a  man  in  his  private  proceedings  and  estate,  and 
ia  the  proceedings  of  state,  should  rest  upon  the 
•oandness  and  strength  of  his  own  courses,  and  not 
upon  practice  to  circumvent  others;  according  to 
the  sentence  of  Solomon,  *•  Vir  prudens  advertit 
ad  greesus  suos,  stultus  autem  divertit  ad  dolos  :** 
laaomuch  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  subtle  and 
obferring  man,  said  of  him,  that  he  could  fasten 
lie  words  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
eooiB  within  him,  because  he  ofl*ered  no  play :  and 
the  qneen-mother  of  France,  a  very  politic  prin- 
eeaa,  said  of  him,  that  he  should  have  been  of  the 
coancil  of  Spain,  because  he  despised  the  occur- 
lenti,  and  rested  upon  the  first  plot:  so  that  if  he 
were  crafty,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  wiso. 

Page  10,  he  saith.  That  the  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
ibe  eatablishment  of  religion,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  queen's  time,  prescribed  a  composition  of  his 
own  invention ;  whereas  the  same  form,  not  fully 
aiz  years  before,  had  been  received  in  ^is  realm 
in  King  Kdward*s  time :  so  as  his  lordship  being 
a  Christian  politic  counsellor,  thought  it  better  to 
follow  a  precedent,  than  to  innovate ;  and  chose 
tbe  precedent  rather  at  home  than  abroad. 

P^  41,  he  saith,  That  Catholics  never  at- 
tempted to  murder  any  principal  person  of  her 
majeety's  court,  as  did  Burchew,  whom  he  calleth 
a  puritan,  in  wounding  of  a  gentleman  instead  of 
Sk  Christopher  Hatton;  but  by  theirgreat  virtue, 
modesty,  ^nd  patience,  do  manifest  in  themselves 
a  far  different  spirit  from  the  other  sort.  For 
Barehew,  it  is  certain  he  was  mad  ;  as  appeareth 
not  only  by  his  mad  mistaking,  but  by  the  vio- 
lence that  he  offered  afterwards  to  his  keeper,  and 
most  evidently  by  his  behaviour  at  his  execution: 
but  of  Catholics,  I  mean  the  traitorous  sort  of 
them,  a  man  may  say  as  Cato  said  sometimes  of 
Csaar,  «(eum  ad  evertendam  rempublicam  so- 
biinm  accessisse:"  they  came  sober  and  well 
advised  to  their  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  and 
eomnionly  they  look  not  so  low  as  the  eonnsel- 
lora,  but  have  bent  their  murderous  attempts  im- 
mediately against  her  majesty ^s  sacred  person, 
which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody !  as  may 
appear  by  the  conspiracy  of  Sommerville,  Parry, 
Savage,  the  six,  and  others ;  nay,  they  have  de- 
fended it  **  in  thesi,"  to  be  a  lawful  act. 


Page  43,  he  saith.  That  his  lordship,  whom  he 
calleth  the  arch-politic,  hath  fraudulently  provided, 
that  when  any  priest  is  arraigned,  the  indictment 
is  enforced  with  many  odious  matters :  wherein 
he  showeth  great  ignorance,  if  it  be  not  malice; 
for  the  law  permittetli  not  the  ancient  forms  of 
indictments  to  be  altered ;  like  as,  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  although  a  man  take  away  another's 
goods  in  the  peaceablest  manner  in  the  world,  yet 
the  writ  hath  Square  vi  et  armis;'*  and  if  a  man 
enter  upon  another's  ground,  and  do  no  more,  the 
plaintiff  mentioneth  **  quod  herbam  suam,  ibidem 
crescentem,  cum  equis,  bobua,  porcis,  et  biden- 
tibus,  depastus  sit,  conculcavit  et  consumpsit." 
Neither  is  this  any  absurdity,  for  in  the  practice 
of  all  law,  the  formularies  have  been  few  and 
certain ;  and  not  varied  according  to  every  parti* 
cular  case.  And  in  indictments  also  of  treason, 
it  is  not  so  far  fetched  as  in  that  of  trespass ;  for 
the  law  ever  presumeth  in  treason,  an  intention 
of  subverting  the  state,  and  impeaching  the 
majesty  royal. 

Page  45,  and  in  other  pieces,  speaking  of  the 
persecuting  of  the  Catholics,  he  still  mentioneth 
bowellings  and  consuming  men's  entrails  by  fire; 
as  if  this  were  a  torture  newly  devised :  wherein 
he  doth  cautelously  and  maliciously  suppress,  that 
the  law  and  custom  of  this  land  from  all  antiquity 
hath  ordained,  that  punishment  in  oaso  of  treason, 
and  permitteth  no  other.  And  a  punishment 
surely  it  is,  though  of  great  terror,  yet  by  reason 
of  the  quick  despatching,  of  less  torment  far  than 
eitiier  the  wheel  or  fbrcipationv  yea,  than  simple 
burning. 

Page  48,  he  saith,  England  is  oonfisderate  with 
the  great  HTurk :  wherein,  if  he  mean  it  becanse 
the  merchants  have  an  agent  in  Constantinople, 
how  will  he  answer  for  all  the  kings  of  France, 
since  Francis  the  First,  which  were  good  Catho- 
lics 1  For  the  emperor  1  For  the  King  of  Spain 
himself?  For  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  other 
states,  that  have  had  long  time  ambassadors 
liegers  in  that  court?  If  he  mean  it  because  the 
Turk  hath  done  some  special  honour  to  our 
ambassador,  if  he  be  so  to  be  termed,  we  are 
beholden  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  that:  for  that 
the  honour,  we  have  won  upon  him  by  opposition, 
hath  given  us  reputation  through  the  world :  if 
he  mean  it  because  the  Turk  seemeth  to  affect  qs 
for  the  abolishing  of  images;  Tet  him  consider 
then  what  a  scandal  the  matter  of  images  hath 
been  in  the  church,  as  -  having  been  one  of  the 
principal  branches  whereby  Mahometism  entered. 

Page  65,  he  saithj  Cardinal  Allen  was  of  late 
very  near  to  have  been  elected  pope.  Whereby 
he  would  put  the  Catholics  here  in  some  hope, 
that  once  within  five  or  six  years,  for  a  pope 
commonly  sitteth  no  longer,  he  may  obtain  that 
which  he  missed  narrowly.  This  is  a  direct 
abuse,  for  it  is  certain  in  all  the  conclaves  since 
Sixtus  Quintus,  who  gave  him  his  hat,  he  was 
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never  in  possibility;  nay,  the  King  of  Spain,  that 
hath  patronised  the  church  of  Rome  so  long,  as 
he  is  become  a  right  patron  of  it,  in  that  he  seek- 
eth  to  present  to  that  see  whom  he  Uketh,  yet 
never  durst  strain  his  credit  to  so  desperate  a 
point  as  once  to  make  a  canvass  for  him :  no,  he 
never  nominated  him  in  his  inclusive  narration. 
And  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the  respects 
of  conclaves,  know  that  he  is  not  papable :  first, 
because  he  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there 
hath  been  none  these  fifty  years.  Next,  because 
he  is  a  cardinal  of  alms  of  Spain*  and  wholly  at 
the  devotion  of  that  king.  Thirdly,  because  he 
is  like  to  employ  the  treasure  and  favours  of  the 
popedom  upon  the  enterprizes  of  England,  and 
the  relief  and  advancement  of  English  fugitives, 
his  necessitous  countrymen.  So  as  he  presumed 
much  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  reader  in  this 
point,  as  in  many  more. 

Page  55,  and  again  p.  70,  he  saiA,  His  lord- 
ship, meaning  the  Lord  Burleigh,  intendeth  to 
match  his  grandchild,  Mr.  William  Cecil,  with 
the  Lady  Arabella.  Which  being  a  mere  imagi- 
nation, without  any  circumstance  at  all  to  induce 
it,  more  than  that  they  are  both  unmarried,  and 
that  their  years  agree  well,  needeth  no  answer. 
It  is  true  that  his  lordship,  being  no  stoical  unna- 
tural man,  but  loving  towards  his  children,  for 
•^cbaritas  reipublics  incipit  a  familia,*'  hath  been 
glad  to  match  them  into  honourable  and  good 
blood :  and  yet  not  so,  but  that  a  private  gentle- 
man of  Northamptonshire,  that  lived  altogether 
in  the  country,  was  able  to  bestow  his  daughters 
higher  than  his  lordship  hath  done.  But  yet  it 
is  not  seen  by  any  thing  past,  that  his  lordship 
ever  thought,  or  affected  to  match  his  children  in 
the  blood  royal.  His  lordship^  wisdom,  which 
hath  been  so  long  of  gathering,  teacheth  him  to 
leave  to  his  posterity,  rather  surety  than  danger. 
And  I  marvel  where  be  the  combinations  which 
have  been  with  great  men ;  and  the  popular  and 
plausible  courses,  which  ever  accompany  such 
designs  as  the  libeller  speaketh  of:  and  therefore 
this  match  is  but  like  unto  that  which  the  same 
fellow  ooncluded  between  the  same  Lady  Arabella 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  son,  when  he  was  but 
a  twelvemonth  old. 

Page  70,  he  saith.  He  laboureth  incessantly 
with  the  queen,  to  make  his  eldest  son  deputy  of 
Ireland;  as  if  that  were  such  a  catch,  considering 
all  the  deputies  since  her  majesty's  time,  except 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  the  Lord  Grey,  have  been 
persons  of  meaner  degree  than  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
is ;  and  the  most  that  is  gotten  by  that  place,  is 
but  the  saving  and  putting  up  of  a  man's  own 
revenues,  during  those  years  that  he  serveth  there ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  to  be  saved  with  some  displea- 
sure, at  his  return. 

Page  **  eadem'*  he  saith.  He  hath  brought  in 
Ills  second  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  be  of  the 


council,  who  hath  neither  wit  nor  experienee; 
which  speech  is  as  notoriods an  untruth,  as  ia  iniU 
the  libel :  for  it  is  confessed  by  all  men  that  know 
the  gentleman,  that  he  hath  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  excellent  wits  of  England,  with  a  singnlir 
delivery  and  application  of  the  same;  whether  it 
be  to  use  a  continued  speech,  or  to  negotiate,  or 
to  couch  in  writing,  or  to  make  report,  or  discreetly 
to  consider  of  the  circumstances,  and  aptly  U> 
draw  things  to  a  point;  and  all  tiiis  joinad  wifli 
a  very  good  nature  and  a  great  respect  to  all  meD, 
as  is  daily  more  and  more  revealed.  And  for  his 
experience,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  his  training 
and  helps  hath  made  it  already  such,  as  many, 
that  have  served  long  prentishood  for  it,  haw  not 
attained  the  like:  so  as  if  that  be,  true,  •^qni 
beneficium  digno  dat,  omnes  obligat,'*  not  hit 
father  only  but  the  state  is  bound  unto  her  majet^, 
for  the  choice  and  employment  of  so  suffident 
and  worthy  a  gentieman. 

There  be  many  other  follies  and  absurditiet  in 
the  book ;  which,  if  an  eloquent  scholar  had  it  bi 
hand,  he  would  take  advantage  thereof,  and  juidy 
make  the  author  not  only  odious,  but  ridieulont 
and  contemptible  to  the  world :  but  I  pass  tbem 
over,  and  even  this  which  hath  been  said  halk 
been  vonchsafed  to  the  value  and  worth  of  tha 
matter,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  writer,  who' 
hath  handled  a  theme  above  his  compass. 

VIII.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these 

men  are    grown  unto    in    publishing  md 

avouching  untruths,  with  a  particular  reeitd 

of  some  of  them  for  an  assay. 

These  men  are  grown  to  a  singular  spirit  and 

faculty  in  lying  and  abusing  the  world :  such  as,  it 

seemeth,  although  they  are  to  purchase  a  particular 

dispensation  for  all  other  sins,  yet  they  have  a  dia- 

pensation  dormant  to  lie  for  the  Catholic  daose; 

which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 

their  untruths,  such  as  are  written,  and  are  not 

merely  grross  and  palpable ;  desiring  him  out  of 

their  own  writings,  when  any  shall  fall  into  his 

hands,  to  increase  the  roll  at  least  in  his  own 

memory. 

We  retain  in  our  calendars  no  other  holydaya 
but  such  as  have  their  memorials  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  in  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  we  only  receive  the  feast  of  the  annuncia- 
tion and  the  purification ;  omitting  the  other  of 
the  conception  and  the  nativity ;  which  nativity 
was  used  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember,  the  vigil  whereof  happened  to  be  the  na- 
tivity of  our  queen :  which  though  we  keep  not 
holy,  yet  we  use  therein  certain  civil  customs  of 
joy  and  gratulation,  as  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires, 
and  such  like :  and  likewise  make  a  memorial  of 
the  same  day  in  our  calendar :  whereupon  they 
have  published,  that  we  have  expunged  the  nati- 
vity of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  put  instead  there- 
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of  die  nitivity  of  oar  queen :  and,  farther,  that  we 
nog  certain  hymns  unto  her,  used  to  be  sangr  unto 
oer  Lady. 

Il  happened  that,  upon  some  bloodshed  .in  the 
dmch  of  Paul's,  according  to  the  canon  law. 
Jit  with  us  in  force,  the  said  church  was  inter- 
.iieled,  and  so  the  gates  shut  up  for  some  few 
days;  whereupon  they  published,  that,  because 
Aa  fame  church  is  a  place  where  people  use  to 
meet  to  walk  and  confer,  die  queen's  majesty, 
aftn  tiie  manner  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  had  for- 
bidden all  assemblies  and  meetings  of  people  to- 
getfer,  and  for  that  reason,  upon  extreme  jealousy, 
did  canse  Paul's  gates  to  be  shut  up; 

Tlie  gate  of  London  called  Ludgate,  being  in 
decay,  was  pulled  down,  and  built  anew;  and 
en  the  one  side  was  set  up  the  image  of  King 
Lad  and  his  two  sons;  who,  according  to  the 
■ame,  was  thought  to  be  the  first  founder  of  that 
gate;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  image  of  her  ma- 
j^ety,  in  whose  time  it  was  re-edified ;  where- 
after all 
^beaten  down, 
i  up  her  own  image  upon  the 
Ipineipal  gate  of  London,  to  be  adored ;  and  that 
aQ  men  were  forced  to  do  reverence  to  it  as 
Hhj  passed  by,  and  a  watch  there  placed  for  that 


jHijy  lu  wniwo   uuie  ii  was   re-eamea; 
toon  Ihey  published  that  her  majesty, 
fte  images  of  the  saints  were  long  beate 
kad  now  at  last  set  up  her  own  imaofe  v 


Mr.  Jewel,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  life  died  most  godly  and  patiently,  at 
Iha  point  of  death  used  the  rersicle  of  the  hymn, 
M  Vb  Deam,  O  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me 
Mvnr  be  confounded  ;'*  whereupon,  suppressing 
Ikateat,  they  published,  that  the  principal  cham- 


pion of  the  heretics  in  his  yery  last  words  cried 
he  was  confounded. 

In  the  act  of  recognition  of  <*  prime,"  whereby 
the  right  of  the  crown  is  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  in  her  majesty,  the  like  whereof  was 
used  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  the  words  of  limita- 
tion are,  **  in  the  queen's  majesty,  and  the  natu- 
ral heirs  of  her  body,  and  her  lawful  successors." 
Upon  which  word,  natural,  they  do  maliciously, 
and  indeed  Tillanously  gloss,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  parliament,  in  a  cloud  to  convey  the 
crown  to  any  issue  of  her  majesty's  that  were  il- 
legitimate ;  whereas  the  word  heir  doth  with  us 
so  necessarily  and  pregnantly  import  lawfulness, 
as  it  had  been  indecorum,  and  uncivil  speaking 
of  the  issues  of  a  prince,  to  have  expressed  it. 

They  set  forth  in  the  year  a  book  with 

tables  and  pictures  of  the  persecutions  against 
Catholics,  wherein  they  have  not  only  stories  of 
fifty  years  old  to  supply  their  pages,  but  also  taken 
all  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  church,  under 
the  heathen,,  and  translated  them  to  the  practice 
of  England ;  as  that  of  worrying  priests  under  the 
skins  of  bears,  by  dogs,  and  the  like. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  this  excess  in  avouching  untruths,  save  this, 
that  they  may  truly  chant  in  their  quires; 
«« Linguam  nostram  magnificabimus,  labia  nostra 
nobis  sunt :"  and  that  they  who  have  long  ago 
forsaken  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  the  touch- 
stone, must  now  hold  by  the  whetstone ;  and  that 
their  ancient  pillar  of  lying  wonders  being  de- 
cayed, they  must  now  hold  by  lying  slanders,  and 
make  their  libels  sncceeeora  to  their  legend. 
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It  is  well  Jcnown  tp  yout  maiesty,  excellrat 
kingr,  that  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  for  their  better 
glory  and  ornameat,  did  oae  iu  their  titles  the 
additioDS  of  the  coontries  and  nations  where  they 
had  obtained  rictories;  as  «*  Germanicus,  Britan- 
nMff'*  and  the  like.  Ba|  after  all  those  names, 
as  in  Uie  higher  place,  followed  the  name  of  **  pater 
patrie,*'  as  the  greatest  name  of  all  human  honoor, 
immediately  preceding  that  name  of  Angustus; 
whereby  they  took  themselres  to  express  some 
affinity  that  they  had,  in  respect  of  their  office, 
with  divine  honour.  Your  majesty  might,  with 
good  reason,  assume  to  yourself  many  of  those 
other  names ;  as  <*  Germanicus,  Saxonicus,  Britan- 
nicus,  Francicus,  Danicu8,Gothicu8,'*  and  others, 
as  appertaining  to  you  not  by  bloodshed,  as  they 
bare  them,  but  by  blood ;  your  majesty^s  royal 
person  being  a  noble  confluence  of  streams  and 
veins,  wherein  the  royal  blood  of  many  kingdoms 
of  Europe  are  met  and  united.  But  no  name  is 
more  worthy  of  you,  nor  may  more  truly  he 
ascribed  unto  you,  than  that  name  of  father  of 
your  people,  which  you  bear  and  express  not  in 
the  formality  of  your  style,  but  in  the  real  course 
of  your  government.  We  ought  not  to  say  unto 
you,  as  was  said  to  Julius  Ctesar,  •*  Quae  mirerotir, 
hafbemus ;  qus  laudemus,  expectamus  :^  that  we 
have  already  wherefore  to  admire  you,  and  that 
now  we  expect  somewhat  for  which  to  commend 
you ;  for  we  may,  without  suspicion  of  flattery, 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  found  in  your  majesty 
great  cause  both  of  admiration  and  commendation. 
For  great  is  the  admiration,  wherewith  you  have 
possessed  us  since  this  parliament  began,  in  those 
two  causes  wherein  we  have  had  access  unto  yon, 
and  heard  your  voice;  that  of  the  return  of  Sir 


Francis  Goodwin,  and  Uiat  of  the  union;  whenbj, 
it  seemeth  unto  us,  the  one  of  these  being  bo  sabUa 
a  question  of  law ;  and  the  other  so  higiia  omm 
of  estate,  that,  as  theSeripture  saith  of  the  wiaast 
kmg,  <(  that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  tht 
sea;*'  which,  though  it  be  onis  of  the  Iszgait  aii . 
vastest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  wnalUl. 
motes  and  portions ;  so,  I  say*  it  appeareth  UBtfr' 
us  in  thes»  two  examples,  that  God  haith  givaa 
your  majesty  a  rare  sufficiency,  both  to  compass 
and  fathom  the  greatest  matters,  and  to  discern 
the  least.  And  for  matter  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion, which  chiefly  belongeth  to  goodness,  we 
cannot  but  with  great  thankfulness  profess,  that 
your  majesty,  within  the  circle  of  one  year  of  your 
reign,  *«  infra  orbem  anni  vertentis,*'  hath  endea- 
voured to  unite  your  church,  which  was  divided; 
to  supply  your  nobility,  which  was  diminished; 
and  to  ease  your  people  in  cases  where  they  were 
burdened  and  oppressed. 

In  the  last  of  these  your  high  merits,  that  is, 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  your  people,  doth  fall  out 
to  be  comprehended  the  message  which  I  now 
bring  unto  your  majesty,  concerning  the  giM 
grievance  arising  by  the  manifold  abuses  of  pur* . 
veyors,  differing  in  some  degree  from  most  of  the 
things  wherein  we  deal  and  consult;  for  it  is  true, 
that  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  parlia^ 
ment  assembled,  are  a  representative  body  of  your 
Commons  and  third  estate ;  and  in  many  matters, 
although  we  apply  ourselves  to  perform  the  trust 
of  those  that  chose  us,  yet  it  may  be,  we  do  speak 
much  out  of  our  own  senses  and  discourses.  But 
in  this  grievance,  being  of  that  nature  whereunto 
the  poor  people  is  most  exposed,  and  men  of 
quality  less,  we  shall  most  humbly  desire  your 
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Riafesty  to  conceive,  that  your  majesty  doth  not 
heu  our  opinions  or  senses,  bat  the  very  groans 
and  complaints  themselres  of  your  Commons, 
move  truly  and  vively,  than  by  representation. 
For  there  is  no  grievance  in  your  kingdom  so 
fwienil,  so  continual,  so  sensible,  and  so  bitter 
onto  the  common  subject,  as  this  whereof  we  now 
speak;  wherein  it  may  please  your  majesty  to 
▼ooehsafe  me  leave,  first,  to  set  forth  unto  you  the 
dutiful  and  respective  carriage  of  our  proceeding ; 
next,  the  substance  of  our  petition ;  and,  thirdly, 
mUM  reasons  and  motives  which  in  all  humble- 
naas  we  do  offer  to  your  majesty^s  royal  considera- 
tion or  commiseration;  we  assuring  ourselves  that 
never  king  reigned  that  had  better  notions  of  head, 
and  motions  of  heart,  for  the  good  and  comfort  of 
Us  loving  subjects. 

For  the  first:  in  the  course  of  remedy  which 
wa  desire,  we  pretend  not,  nor  intend  not,  in  any 
sort,  to  derogate  from  your  majesty's  prerogative, 
nor  to  touch,  diminish,  or  question  any  of  your 
■Plasty's  regalities  or  rights.  For  we  seek  ndu 
Ih^g  but  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the 
soDseution  of  former  laws  whereunto  we  are  bom. 
And  although  it  be  no  strange  thing  in  parliament 
fin;  dBw  ahuses  to  crave  new  remedieSt  yet,  never- 
^^'»— I  in  these  abuses,  which,  if  not  in  nature, 
j«t  in  extremity  and  height  of  them,  are  most 
9i  them  new.  We  content  ourselves  with  the  old 
lavs;  only  we  desire  a  oonfinnatton  and  quicken- 
inf  of  them  in  their  execution;  so  far  are  we 
Ami  any  humour  of  innovation  car  encroachment. 

.As  to  the  court  of  the  green-cloth,  ordained  for 
tha  proTision  of  your  majesty's  most  honourable 
hoosehold,  we  hold  it  ancient,  w«  hold  it  reverend. 
Other  courts  respect  your  politic  person,  but  that 
wspeots  your  natural  person.  But  yet,  notwith- 
alanding,  most  excellent  king,  to  use  that  freedom 
which  to  subjects  that  pour  out  their  griefs  before 
•o  gracious  a  king,  is  allowable,  we  may  very 
pell  allege  unto  your  majesty  a  comparison  or 
aiailitude  used  by  one  of  the  fathers*  in  another 
matter,  and  not  unfitly  representing  our  case  in 
this  point :  and  it  is  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
nettles;  the  leaves  are  venomous  and  stinging 
where  they  touch ;  the  root  is  not  so,  but  is  with- 
out venom  or  malignity ;  and  yet  it  is  that  root 
that  bears  and  supports  all  the  leaves.  This  needs 
no  farther  application. 

To  come  now  to  the  substance  of  our  petition. 
It  is  no  other,  than  by  the  benefit  of  your  majes- 
ty's laws  to  be  relieved  of  the  abuses  of  purvey- 
ors; which  ahuses  do  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  sorts ;  the  first,  they  take  in  kind  that 
they  ought  not  to  take ;  the  second,  they  take  in 
quantity  a  far  greater  proportion  than  coroeth  to 
your  majesty's  use;  the  third,  they  take  in  an 
unlawful  manner;  in  a  manner,  I  say,  directly 
and  expressly  prohibited  by  divers  laws. 

For  tlie  first  of  these,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 
*  St.  AnfoctlBc 


name ;  for  instead  of  takers,  they  hecome  taxers ; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  majesty's 
service,  they  tax  your  people  (^ad  redimendam 
vexationem:"  imposing  upon  them,  and  extorting 
from  them,  divers  sums  of  money,  sometimes  in 
gross,  sometimes  hi  the  nature  of  stipends  annu- 
ally paid,  '*  ne  noceant,"  to  be  freed  and  eased 
of  their  oppression.  Again,  they  take  trees, 
which  by  law  they  cannot  do;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  heauty,  countenance,  and  shelter 
of  men's  houses;  that  men  have  long  spared 
from  their  own  purse  and  profit;  that  men  esteem, 
for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the 
value;  that  are  a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair 
or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing 
and  spoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwell- 
ings, except  they  may  be  compounded  with  to 
their  own  appetites.  And  if  a  gentleman  be  too 
hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will 
watch  their  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a 
servant  remaining,  and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  exe  ever  the  master  can  stop  it.  Again, 
they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exaction,  in 
causing  the  subjects  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own 
debts,  due  from  your  majesty  unto  them ;  so  as  a 
poor  man,  when  he  hath  had  his  hay^  or  his  wood, 
or  his  poultry,  which  perchance  he  was  full  loath 
to  part  with,  and  had  for  the  provfsion  of  his  ovm 
family,,  and  not  to  put  to  sale,  taken  from  him, 
and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value, 
and  Cometh  to  receive  bis  money,  he  lihall  have 
after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated 
for  poundage  of  .his  due  payment,  upon  so  hard 
conditions.  Nay,  fiuther,  they  are  grown  to  that 
extremity,  as  is  affirmed,  thoogh  it  be  scarce  cre- 
dible, save  that  in  such  persons  all  things  are 
credible,  that  they  will  take  double  poundage, 
once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the 
second  time  when  the  money  is  paid. 

For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quantity  which  they  take,  far  above 
that  which  is  answered  to  your  majesty's  use: 
they  are  the  only  multipliers  in  the  world ;  they 
have  the  art  of  multiplication.  For  it  is  affirmed 
unto  rae  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,  and 
experience  in  these  causes,  as  a  matter  which  I 
may  safely  avouch  before  your  majesty,  to  whom 
we  owe  all  truth,  as  well  of  information  as  sub- 
jection, that  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  re- 
doundeth  to  your  majesty  in  this  course,  but 
induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  damage  upon 
your  subjects,  besides  the  discontentment.  And 
to  the  end  they  may  make  their  spoil  more  se- 
curely, what  do  they  ?  Whereas  divers  statutes 
do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take, 
shall  be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that, 
by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
their  deceits  might  appear;  they,  to  the  end  to 
obscure  their  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  observation 
of  this,  which  the  law  prescribeth. 
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And  therefore  to  descend,  if  it  may  please  your 
majesty,  to  the  third  sort  of  abase,  which  is  of 
the  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof 
this  omission  is  a  branch ;  and  it  is  so  manifold, 
as  it  rather  asketh  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
particulars,  than  a  prosecution  of  all.  For  their 
price :  by  law  they  ougrht  to  take  as  they  can 
agree  with  the  subject;  by  abuse  they  take  an 
imposed  and  enforced  price:  by  law  they  ought 
to  make  but  one  appraisement  by  neighbours  in 
the  country ;  by  abuse  they  make  a  second  ap- 
praisement at  the  court-gate ;  and  when  the  sub- 
ject's cattle  come  up  many  miles  lean,  and  out 
of  plight,  by  reason  of  their  great  trarel,  then 
they  prize  them  anew  at  an  abated  price :  by  law 
they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun;  by 
abuse  they  take  by  twilight,  and  in  the  night- 
time, a  time  well  chosen  for  malefactors :  by  law 
they  ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  a  place 
by  your  majesty's  high  prerogatire  protected,  and 
by  statute  by  special  words  excepted;  by  abuse 
they  take  in  the  ways,  in  contempt  of  your-  ma- 
jesty^s  prerogative  and  laws :  by  law  they  ought 
to  show  their  commission,  and  the  form  of  com- 
mission is  by  law  set  down;  the  commissions 
they  bring  down,  are  against  the  law,  and  be- 
canse  they  know  so  much,  they  will  not  show 
them.  A  number:  of  other  particolara  there  are, 
whereof  as  I  have  given  your  majesty  a  taste,  so 
the  chief  of  them  upon  deliberate  advice  are  set 
down  in  writing  by  the  labour  of  some  commit 
tees,  and  approbation  of  the  whole  House,  more 
particularly  and  lively  than  I  can  express  them, 
myself  having  them  at  the  second  hand  by  reason 
of  my  abode  above.  But  this  writing  is  a  col- 
lection of  theirs  who  dwell  amongst  the  abuses 
of  these  offenders,  and  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  must  needs  have  a  more  per. 
feet  understanding  of  all  the  eircumstaaoes  of 
them. 

It  rem&ineth  only  that  I  use  a  few  words,  the 
rather  to  move  your  mi^esty  in  this  cause :  a  few 
words,  I  say,  a  very  few ;  for  neitiier  need  so 


great  enormities  any  aggravating,  neither  needeth 
so  great  grace,  as  useth  of  itself  to  flow  frolii 
your  majesty's  princely  goodness,  any  artificid 
persuading.  There  be  two  things  only  which  1 
think  good  to  set  before  your  majesty;  the  ont 
the  example  of  your  most  noble  progenitors,  kingi 
of  this  realm,  who,  from  the  firQt  king  that  en- 
dowed this  kingdom  with  the  great  charter*  of 
their  liberties,  until  the  last,  all  save  one,  who,  as 
he  was  singular  in  many  excellent  things,  so  I 
would  he  had  not  been  alone  In  this,  have  ordain- 
ed, every  one  of  them  in  their  several  reignt, 
some  laws  or  law  against  this  kind  of  offenders; 
and  especially  the  example  of  one  of  them,  thai 
king  who,  for  his  greatness,  wisdom,  glory,  and 
union  of  several  kingdoms,  resembleth  your  nia» 
jesty  most,  both  in  virtue  and  fortune.  King  Ed^ 
ward  ni.,  who,  in  his  time  only,  made  teQ  setenl 
laws  against  this  mischief.  The  second  is  the' 
example  of  God  himself;  who  hath  said  and  |iro- 
nounced,  (*That  he  will  not  hold  him  guiitleat 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  For  ^  theis 
great  misdemeanors  are  committed  in  and  ondor 
your  majesty's  name :  and  therefore  we  hope  yow 
majesty  will  hold  them  twice  goilty  )hat  commit 
these  offences;  once  for  the  opprsmng  of  M 
people,  and  onCe  more  for  4oing  it  under  te 
colour  and  abuse  of  your  majesty's  most  dreaded 
and  beloved  name.  So  then  I  will  conclude  witfi 
the  saying  of  Pindaras,  *«  Optima  res  aqna;'*  aol 
for  the  excellency,  but  for  the  common  use  of  itj 
and  so,  contrariwise,  the  matter  of  abuse  of  pir*- 
voyaiice,  if  it  be  not  the  ndost  heinous  abuse,  jf«l 
certainly  it  is  the  most  common  and  genend  ab«b 
of  all  others  in  this  kingdom. 

It  resteth,  that,  according  to  the  command  laid 
upon  me,  I  do  in  all  humbleness  present  this 
writing  to  your  majesty's  royal  hands,  with  mott 
humble  petition  on  the  behalf  of  the  Conunodp, 
that  as  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  voocb- 
safe  your  gracious  audience  to  hear  me  apeak,  so  . 
you  would  be  pleased  to  enlarge  your  patience  to 
hear  this  writing  read,  which  is  more  material.  - 
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1>IUTnn>  BT  TBI  EMO'f  ATTOBJIST) 

SIR   FRANCIS   BACON, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE, 

WHBH  TBI  HOUM  WAf  III  OBBAT  HSAT.  AMD  MUCH  TBOUBLXO  ABOUT  THB  UMDBBTAEBBI 

WmCH  WERE  THOUGHT  TO  BE  SOME  ABLE  AND  FORWARD  GENTLEMEN;  WHO,  TO  INGRATIATE 
'    THEMSELVES  WITH  THE  KING,  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN,  THAT  THB  KING'S 
BUSINESS  SHOULD  PASS  IN  THAT  HOUSE  AS  HIS  MAJESTY  COULD  WISH. 

[m  TSB  PABUAMBBT  IS  JAOOBI.] 


Mb.  Spkaxir, 

I  BATi  been  hithekto  silent  in  this  matter  of 
mdsrtaking,  wherein,  as  1  perceive,  the  House  is 
■ach  enwrapped. 

.  First,  because,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  did  not 
WfXL  understand  what  it  meant,  or  what  it  was ; 
tadl'do  not  love  to  offer  at  that  that  I  do  not 
AflroQgbly  conceive.  That  private  men  should 
vadertake  for  the  Commons  of  England !  why,  a 
Min  might  as  well  undertake  for  the  four  elements. 
Il  is  a  thing  so  giddy,  and  so  vast,  as  cannot 
•nter  into  the  brain  of  a  sober  man :  and,  especi- 
tllyy  in  a  new  parliament ;  when  it  was  impossible 
to  know  who  should  be  of  the  parliament:  and 
whtn  all  men,  that  know  never  so  little  the  con- 
•titntlon  of  this  House,  do  know  it  to  be  so  open 
to  tfssson,  as  men  do  not  know  when  they  enter 
Into  tiiese  doors  what  mind  themselves  will  be  of, 
VBlil  they  hear  things  argued  and  debated.  Much 
.Urn  can  any  man  make  a  policy  of  assurance, 
what  ship  shall  come  safe  home  into  the  harbour 
in  these  seas.  I  had  heard  of  undertakings  in 
several  kinds.  There  were  undertakers  for  the 
j^BBtations  of  Derry  and  Colerane,  in  Ireland,  the 
better  to  command  and  bridle  those  parts.  There 
were,  not  long  ago,  some  undertakers  for  the 
Btortb-west  passage:  and  now  there  are  some 
vadertakere  for  the  project  of  dyed  and  dressed 
sloths;  and,  in  short,  every  novelty  useth  to  be 
strengthened  and  made  good  by  a  kind  of  under- 
taking; but  for  the  ancient  parliament  of  England, 
which  moves  in  a  certain  manner  and  sphere,  to 
be  ondertaken,  it  passes  my  reach  to  conceive 
what  it  should  be.  Must  we  be  all  dyed  and 
dressed,  and  no  pure  whites  amongst  us)  Or 
mast  there  be  a  new  passage  found  for  the  king's 
basfaess,  by  a  point  of  the  compass  that  was 
never  sailed  by  before  1  Or  must  there  be  some 
forts  built  in  this  House,  that  may  command  and 
eoatain  the  rest?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  but  two 
forts  in  this  House  which  the  king  ever  hath;  the 
tort  of  affection,  and  the  fort  of  reason :  the  one 


commands  the  hearts,  and  the  other  commands 
the  heads;  and  othere  I  know  none.  I  think 
^8op  was  a  wise  man  that  described  the  nature 
of  the  fly,  that  sat  upon  the  spoke  of  the  chariot 
whedl,  and  said  to  herself,  «« What  a  dust  do  I 
raise  !**  So,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  all  this 
dust  is  raised  by  light  rumoura  and  buzzes,  and 
not  upon  any  solid  gpround. 

The  second  reason  that  made  me  silent  was, 
because  this  suspicion  and  rumour  of  undertaking, 
settles  upon  no  person  certain.  It  is  like  the 
birds  of  Paradise  that  they  have  in  the  Indies, 
that  have  no, feet;  and,  therefore,  they  never  light 
upon  any  place,  but  the  wind  carries  theip  away : 
and  such  a  thing  do  I  take  this  rumour  to  be. 

And,  lastly,  when  that  the  king  had,  in  his  two 
several  speeches,  freed  us  from  the  maiii  of  our 
feare,  in  affirming  directly,  that  there  was  no 
undertaking  to  him;  and  that  he  would  have 
taken  it  to  be  no  less  derogation  to  his  own 
majesty  than  to  our  merits,  to  have  the  acts  of 
his  people  transferred  to  particular  persons ;  that 
did  quiet  me  thus  far,  that  these  vapoun  were 
not  gone  up  to  the  head,  howsoever  they  might 
glow  and  estuate  in  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  perceive  that  this  cloud 
still  hangs  over-  the  House,  and  that  it  may  do 
hurt,  as  well  in  fame  abroad  as  in  the  king's  ear, 
I  resolved  with  myself  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest 
voice  in  this  House,  to  counsel  you  what  I  think  to 
be  for  the  best. 

Wherein,  furst,  I  will  speak  plainly  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  accident  of  this  bruit 
and  opinion  of  undertaking,  towards  particulars, 
towards  the  House,  towards  the  king,  and  towards 
the  people. 

Secondly,  I  will  tell  you,  in  mine  opinion, 
what  undertaking  is  tolerable,  and  how  far  it  may 
be  justified  with  a  good  mind ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  this  same  ripping  up  of  the  question  of 
undertaken,  how  ht  it  may  proceed  from  a  good 
mind,  and  in  what  kind  it  may  be  tliought  mali- 
cious and  dangerous. 
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Thirdly,  I  will  give  you  my  poor  advice,  what ' 
means  there  are  to  put  an  end  to  this  question  of 
undertaking ;  not  falling,  for  the  present,  upon  a 
precise  opinion,  but  breaking  it,  how  many  ways 
there  be  by  which  you  may  get  out  of  it,  and 
leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  a  debate  at  the' 
committee. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  advise  you  how  things  are 
to  be  handled  at  the  committee,  to  avoid  distrac- 
tion and  loss  of  time. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  can  say  to  you  but  as 
the  Scripture  s^ith,  >*Si  invicem  mordetis,  ab 
invicem  consumemini ;"  if  ye  fret  and  gall  one 
another^s  reputation,  the  end  will  be,  that  every 
man  shall  go  hence,  like  coin  cried  down,  of  less 
price  than  he  came  hither.  If  some  shall  be 
thought  to  fawn  upon  the  king's  business  openly, 
and  others  to  cross  it  secretly,  some  shall  be 
thought  practisers  that  would  pluck  the  cards, 
and  others  shall  be  thought  Papists  ^at  would 
shuffle  the  cards ;  what  a  misery  is  this,  that  we 
'  should  come  together  to  fool  one  another,  instead 
of  procuring  the  public  good. 

And  this  ends  not  in  particulars,  but  will  make 
the  whole  House  contemptible:  for  now  I  hear 
men  say,  that  this  question  of  undertaking  is  the 
predominant  matter  of  this  House.  So  that  we 
are  now,  according  to  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in 
the  case  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when 
question  was.  Whether  the  vine  should  reign 
over  them  ?  that  might  not  be :  and  whether  the 
olive  should  mign  over  them  1  that  might  not  be : 
but  we  have  accepted  the  bramble  to  reign  over 
us.  For,  it  seems,  that  the  good  vine  of  the 
king's  graces,  that  is  not  so  much  in  esteem ;  and 
the  good  oil,  whereby  we  should  salve  and  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  estate  and  crown,  that  is  laid 
aside  too:  and  this  bramble  of  contention  and 
emulation ;  this  Abimelech,  which,  as  was  truly 
said  by  an  understanding  gentleman,  is  a  bastard, 
for  every  fame  that  wants  a  head,  is  <*  fill  us 
populi»"  this  must  reign  and  rule  amongst  us. 

Thea  for  the  king,  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site, *«  ex  diametro,"  to  his  ends  and  hopes,  than 
this :  for  you  have  heard  him  profess  like  a  king, 
and  like  a  gracious  king,  that  he  doth  not  so  much 
respect  his  present  supply,  as  this  demonstration 
that  the  people's  hearts  are  more  knit  to  him  than 
before.  Now,  then,  if  the  issue  shall  be  this,  that 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  for  him  shall  be  thought 
to  be  done  but  by  a  number  of  persons  that  shall 
be  laboured  and  packed;  this  will  rather  be  a 
sign  of  diffidence  and  alienation,  than  of  a  natural 
benevolence  and  affection  in  his  people  at  home ; 
and  rather  matter  of  disreputation,  than  of  honour 
abroad.  So  that,  to  speak  plainly  to  yon,  the 
king  were  better  call  lor  a  new  pair  of  cards,  than 
play  upon  these  if  they  be  packed. 

And  then,  for  the  people,  it  is  my  manner  ever 
to  look  as  well  beyond  a  parliament,  as  upon  a 
parliament;  and  if  they  abroad  shall  think  them- 


selves betrayed  by  those  that  are  their  deputies 
and  attorneys  here,  it  is  true  we  may  bind  them 
and  conclude  them,  but  it  will  be  with  such 
murmur  and  insatisfaction  as  I  would  be  loath  to 
see. 

These  things  might  be  dissembled,  and  so 
things  left  to  bledd  inwards ;  but  that  is  ,not  the 
way  to  cure  them.  And,  therefore,  I  have 
searched  the  sore,-  in  hope  that  you  will  endeavour 
the  medicine. 

But  this  to  do  more  thoroughly,  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  my  second  part,  to  tell  you  elearly  and 
distinctly,  what  is  to  be  set  on  the  right  hand,  and 
what  on  the  left,  in  this  business. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  done  good  offices  to 
advise  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  In- 
crease the  good  affection  and  confidence  of  hik 
majesty  towards  his  people ;  I  say,  that  such  a 
person  doth  rather  merit  well,  than  commit  any 
error.  Nay,  further,  if  any  man  hath,  out  of  hif 
own  good  mind,  given  an  opinion  touching  the 
minds  of  the  parliament  in  general ;  how  it  is 
probable  they  are  like  to  be  found,  and  that  they 
will  have  a  due  feeling  of  the  king's  wants,  and 
will  not  deal  dryly  or  illiberally  with  him ;  this 
man,  that  doth  but  think  of  other  men's  minds, 
as  he  finds  his  own,  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Nay, 
further,  if  any  man  hath  coupled  this  with  good 
wishes  and  propositions,  Uiat  the  king  do  cpmfgrt 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  anid  testify  bis  own  lore 
to  them,  by  filing  ofir  the  harshness  of  his  pitrcv 
gative,  retaining  the  substance  and  strength ;  and 
to  that  purpose,  like  the  good  householder  in  the 
Scripture,  that  brought  forth  old  store  and  new, 
hath  revolved  the  petitions  and  propositions  of 
the  last  pariiament,  and  added  new;  I  say,  this' 
man  haUi  sown  good  seed ;  and  he  that  shall 
draw  him  into  envy  for  it,  sows  tares.  Thus 
much  of  the  right  hand.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
if  any  shall  mediately  or  immediately  infuse 
into  his  majesty,  or  to  others,  that  the  parliament 
is,  as  Cato  said  of  the  Romans,  '^like  sheep,  that 
a  man  were  better  drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one 
of  them :"  and,  however,  they  may  be  wise  men 
severally,  yet,  in  this  assembly,  they  are  guided 
by  some  few,  which,  if  tbey  bo  made  and  assured, 
the  rest  will  easily  follow :  this  is  a  plain  robbery 
of  the  king  of  honour,  and  his  subjects  of  thanks, 
and  it  is  to  make  the  parliament  vile  and  servile 
in  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign ;  and  I  count  it  no 
better  than  a  supplanting  of  the  king  and  king* 
dom.  Again,  if  a  man  shall  make  this  impres- 
sion, that  it  shall  be  enough  for  the  king  to  send 
us  some  things  of  show,  that  may  serve  for 
eolours,  and  let  some  eloquent  tales  be  told  of 
them,  and  that  will  serve  "  ad  faciendum  popu- 
lum ;"  any  such  person  will  find  that  this  House 
can  well  skill  of  false  lights,  and  that  it  is  no 
wooing  tokens,  but  the  true  love  already  planted 
in  the  breast  of  the  subjects,  that  will  make  them 
do  for  the  king.    And  this  is  my  opinion  touching 
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those  that  may  have  persuaded  a  parliaroent.  | 
Take  it  on  the  other  side,  for  I  mean,  in  all  thin^, 
to  deal  plainly,  if  any  man  hath  been  diffident 
toaehing  the  call  of  a  parliament,  thinking  that 
the  best  means  were,  first,  for  the  king  to  make 
hit  utmost  trial  to  subsist  of  himself,  and  his  own 
means ;  I  say,  an  honest  and  faithful  heart  might 
consent  to  that  opinion,  and  the  event,  it  seems, 
doth  not  greatly  discredit  it  hitherto.  Again,  if 
any  man  shall  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
a  particular  party  that  can  bind  the  House ;  nor 
tfaAt  it  is  not  shows  or  colours  can  please  the 
Honse ;  I  say,  that  man,  though  his  speech  tend 
to  discouragement,  yet  it  is  coupled  with  provi- 
dence. But,  by  your  leave,  if  any  man,  since  the 
parliament  was  called,  or  when  it  was  in  speech, 
shall  have  laid  plots  to  cross  the  good  will  of  the 
parliament  to  the  king,  by  possessing  them  that 
%  few  shall  have  the  thanks,  and  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  bought  and  sold,  and  betrayed ;  and  that 
(hat  which  tht  king  offers  them,  are  but  baits 
prepared  by  particular  persons;  or  have  raised 
ramonra  that  it  is  a  packed  parliament;  to  the 
end  nothing  may  be  done,  but  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  be  dissolved,  as  gamesters  used  to  call 
for  new  cards,  when  they  mistrust  a  pack :  I  say^ 
these  are  engines  and  devices  naught,  malign,  and 
seditioas. 

Now  for  the  remedy ;  I  shall  rather  break  the 
matter^  as  I  said  in  &e  beginning,  than  advise 
positively.  I  know  but  three  ways.  Some  mes- 
sage of  declaration  to  the  king;  some  entry  or 
pmiestation  amongst  ourselves;  or  some  strict 
$aA  punctual  examination.  As  for  the  last  of 
tfwse,  I  assore  yon  I  am  not  against  it,  if  I  could 
uSi  where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end.  For  cer- 
taialy  I  have  ofVen  seen  it,  that  things  when  they 
■re  in  smother  trooble  more  than  when  they  break 
oat.  Smoke  blinds  the  eyes,  but  when  it  blazeth 
Ihfth  into  flame  it  gives  light  to  the  eyes.  But 
then  if  you  fall  to  examination,  some  person  must 
he  ehaiged,  some  matter  most  be  charged ;  and 
the  manner  of  that  matter  must  be  likewise 
charged ;  for  it  may  be  in  a  good  fashion,  and  it 
may  be  in  a  bad,  in  as  much  difference  as  between 
black  and  white:  and  then  how  far  men  will 


ingenuously  confess,  how  far  they  will  politicly 
deny,  and  what  we  can  make  and  gather  upon 
their  confession,  and  how  we  shall  prove  against 
their  denial ;  it  is  an  endless  piece  of  work,  and 
I  doubt  that  we  shall  grow  weary  of  it 

For  a  message  to  the  king,  it  is  the  course  I 
like  best,  so  it  be  carefully  and  considerately 
handled  :  for  if  we  shall  represent  to  the  king  the 
nature  of  this  body  as  it  is,  without  the  veils  or 
shadows  that  have  been  cast  upon  it,  I  think  we 
shall  do  him  honour,  and  ourselves  right. 

For  any  thing  that  is  to  be  done  amongst  our- 
selves, I  do  not  see  much  gained  by  it,  because  it 
goes  no  farther  than  ourselves ;  yet  if  any  thing 
can  be  wisely  conceived  to  that  end,  I  shall  not 
be  against  it ;  but  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is 
fittest  to  be,  rather  that  the  House  conceives  that 
all  this  is  but  a  misunderstanding,  than  to  take 
knowledge  that  there  is  indeed  a  just  ground|  ^nd 
then  to  seek,  by  a  protestation,  to  give  it  a 
remedy.  For  protestations,  and  professions,  and 
apologies,  I  never  found  them  very  fortunate ;  but 
they  rather  increase  suspicion  than  clear  it. 

Why,  then,  the  last  part  is,  that  these  things 
be  handled  at  the  committee  seriously  and  tem- 
perately ;  wherein  I  wish  that  these  four  degrees 
of  questions  were  handled  in  order. 

First,  Whether  we  shall  do  any  thing  at  all  in 
it,  or  pass  by  it,  and  let  it  sleep  ? 

Secondly,  Whether  we  shall  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  itt 

Thirdly,  Whether  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  some  entry  or  protestaUon  among  ourselves  t 

And,  fourthly,  Whether  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
message  to  the  king ;  and  what  t 

Thus  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it 
had  been  more  safe  and  politic  to  have  been 
silent;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  honest  and  loving 
to  speak.  The  old  verse  is  <«  Nam  nulli  tacoisse 
nocet,  nocet  esse  locutum.**  But,  by  your  leave, 
David  saith,  •<  Silo!  a  bonis,  et  dolor  mens  reno- 
vatus  est.*^  When  a  man  speaketh,  he  may  be 
wounded  by  others ;  but  if  he  hold  his  pea6e 
from  good  things,  he  wounds  himself.  So  I  have 
done  my  part,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  do  that  which 
you  shall  Judge  to  be  the  best. 


A  SPEECH 


TO  THE  KING  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR, 

BEtNO  CBOSkN  BT  THE  COMMONS  AS  THEIR  MOUTH  AND  HE8SENGEB,  FOR  THE  PRB8ENTIKO  TO 
BIS  MAJESTY  THE  INSTRUMENT  OR  WRITING  OF 

THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

nr  TBI  f  AftUAicnrr  7  jaoobi. 


Most  Gracious  Soveriion, 

The  knights,  citizens,  and  bargesses  assembled 
ia  parliament,  in  the  house  of  yoar  Commons,  in 
all  humbleness  do  exhibit  and  present  unto  your 
most  sacred  majesty,  in  their  own  words,  though 
by  my  hand,  their  petitions  and  grieyances.  They 
are  here  cpneeived  and  set  down  in  writing,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom  of  parliament:  they 
are  also  prefaced  according  to  the  manner  and 
taste  of  these  later  times.  Therefore,  for  me  to 
make  any  additional  preface,  were  neither  war- 
ranted nor  conyenient ;  especially  speaking  before 
a  king,  the  exactness  of  whose  Judgment  ought 
to  scatter  and  chase  away  all  unnecessary  speech, 
as  the  sun  doth  a  vapour.  This  only  I  must  say ; 
since  this  session  of  parliament  we  have  seen 
your  glory  in  the  solemnity  of  the  creation  of  this 
mosjt  noble  prince;  we  have  heard  your  wisdom 
in  sundry  excellent  speeches  which  you  have 
delivered  amongst  us ;  now  we  hope  to  find  and 
feel  the  effects  of  your  goodness,  in  your  gracious 
answer  to  these  our  petitions*.  For  this,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  the  attribute  which  was  given  by 
one  of  the  wisest  writers  to  two  of  the  best  em- 
lierors,  «>Divus  Nerva  et  divus  Trajanus,*'  so 
saith  Tacitus,  *«res  olim  insociabiles  miacuerunt, 
imperium  et  libertatem  ;*'  may  be  truly  applied 
to  your  majesty.  For  never  was  there  such  a  con- 
servator of  regality  in  a  crown,  nor  ever  such  a 
protector  of  lawful  freedom  in  a  subject. 


Only  this,  excellent  sovereign,  let  not  the  soimd 
of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh  to 
your  princely  ears:  it  is  but  •'geniitus  colmn- 
b«,"  the  mourning  of  a  dove ;  with  that  paUekico 
and  humility  of  heart  which  appertaineth  to  Ibv^ 
ing  and  loyal  subjects.  And  hi  be  it  from  t% 
but  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sense  of  out  grter* 
ances  we  should  remember  and  acknowledge  Urn 
infinite  benefits  wnioh,  by  your  majes^,  noxt 
under  God,  we  do  enjoy ;  which  bind  as  to  wish 
unto  your  life  fulness  of  days ;  and  unto  your  Um 
royal  a  succession  and  continuance,  even  nntoIlM 
world's  end. 

It  resteth,  that  unto  these  petitions  hernia* 
eluded  I  do  add  one  more  that  goeth  to  them  all  i 
which  is,  that  if  in  the  words  and  frame  of  them 
there  be  any  thing  offensive;  or  that  we  have  «z^ 
pressed  ourselves  otherwise  than  we  should  or 
would ;  that  your  majesty  would  cover  it  and  eaii 
the  veil  of  your  grace  upon  it;  and  accept,  of  omr 
good  intentions,  and  help  them  by  your  benign 
interpretation. 

Lastly,  I  am  most  humbly  to  crave  a  partioalar 
pardon  for  myself,  that  have  used  these  few 
liirords ;  and  scarcely  should  have  been  able  to 
have  used  any  at  all,  in  respect  of  the  reverenoo 
which  I  bear  to  your  person  and  judgment,  had  I 
not  been  somewhat  relieved  and  comforted  by  the 
experience  which,  in  my  service  and  access,  1 
have  had  of  your  continual  grace  and  favour. 
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TBB  LORDS  AT  A  CONFERENCE  BY  COMMISSION  FROM  THE  COMMONS,  MOVING  AND  PERSUADING 

TUB  LORDS  TO  JOIN  WITH  THE  COMMONS  IN  PETITION  TO  THE  KING.  TO  OBTAIN 

LIBERTY  TO  TREAT  OF  A  COMPOSITION  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR 

WARDS  AND  TENURES. 

in  TBI  PABLIAMDIT  7  JACOBI. 


Tbb  knights,  citixens,  nnd  burgesses  of  the 
House  of  Commons  hare  commanded  me  todeliyer 
to  yoar  lordships  the  causes  of  the  conference  by 
than  prayed,  and  by  your  lordships  assented,  for 
ths  second  business  of  this  day.  They  have  had 
ispoil  made  unto  them  faithfully  of  his  majesty's 
awwer  declared  by  my  lord  treasurer,  touching 
their  humble  desire  to  obtain  liberty  from  his  ma- 
Jfsty  to  treat  of  compounding  for  tenures.  And, 
iistf  they  think  themselres  much  bound  unto  his 
M||esly,  that  in  **  re  nora,"  in  which  case  princes 
vm  to  be  apprehensive,  he  hath  made  a  gracious 
masti action  of  their  proposition.  And  so  much 
Ihsj  know  of  that,  that  belongs  to  the  greatness 
of  Us  ma}esty,  and  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  as 
elves  acknowledge  they  ooght  not  to  have 
a  present  resolution,  though  the  wise 
I  ssith,  «« Hope  deferred  is  the  fainting  of  the 
flooL**  But  they  know  their  duty  to  be  to  attend 
his  majesty's  times  at  his  good  pleasure.  And 
this  ^ey  do  with  the  more  comfort,  because  that 
in  his  majesty's  answer,  matching  the  times,  and 
woigliing  the  passages  thereof,  they  conceive,  in 
their  opinion,  rather  hope  than  discouragement. 

But  the  principal  causes  of  the  conference  now 
pnyed,  besides  these  significations  of  duty  not  to 
Iw  omitted,  are  two  propositions.  The  one,  mat- 
ter of  excuse  of  themselves ;  the  other,  matter  of 
petition.  The  formerof  which  grows  thus.  Your 
lordship,  my  lord  treasurer,  in  your  last  declara- 
tion of  his  majesty's  answer,  sccording  to  the 
attribute  then  given  unto  it  by  a  great  counsellor, 
liad  M  imaginem  Caeisaris"  fair  and  lively  graven, 
made  this  true  and  effectual  distribution,  that 
there  depended  upon  tenures,  considerations  of 
honour,  of  conscience,  and  of  utility.  Of  these 
three,  utility,  as  his  majesty  set  it  by  for  the  pre- 
«sent,  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  so  we  set 
it  by,  out  of  the  Justness  of  our  desires :  for  we 
osver  meant  but  a  goodly  and  worthy  augmenta- 
tion of  the  profit  now  received,  and  not  a  diminu* 
tion.  But,  to  speak  truly^  that  consideration  firil- 
eth  naturally  to  be  examined  when  liberty  of 
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treaty  is  granted :  but  the  former  two  indeed  may 
exclude  treaty,  and  cut  it  off  before  it  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  that  we  shall  say  concern- 
ing those  two,  we  desire  to  be  conceived  rightly : 
we  mean  not  to  dispute  with  his  majesty  what 
belongeth  to  sovereign  honour  or  his  princely  con- 
science ;  because  we  know  we  are  not  capable  to 
discern  of  them  otherwise  than  as  men  use  some- 
times to  see  the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  pail  of 
water.  But  this  we  say  for  ourselves,  God  forbid 
that  we,  knowingly,  should  have  propounded  any 
thing,  that  might  in  our  sense  and  penuasion 
touch  either  or  both;  and  therefore  herein  we 
desire  to  be  heard,  not  to  inform  or  persuade  his 
majesty,  but  to  free  and  excuse  ourselves. 

And,  firet,  in  general,  we  acknowledge,  that 
this  tree  of  tenures  was  planted  into  the  preroga- 
tive by  the  ancient  common  law  of  this  land : 
that  it  hath  been  fenced  in  and  preserved  by  many 
statutes,  and  that  it  yieldeth  at  this  day  to  the 
king  the  fruit  of  a  great  revenue.  But  yet,  not- 
withstanding, if  upon  the  stem  of  this  tree  may 
be  raised  a  pillar  of  support  to  the  crown  perma- 
nent and  durable  as  the  marble,  by  investing  the 
crown  with  a  more  ample,  more  certain, and  more 
loving  dowry,  than  this  of  tenures ;  we  hope  we 
propound  no  matter  of  disservice. 

But  to  speak  distinctly  of  both,  and  iiret  of 
honour:  wherein  I  pray  your  lordships,  give  me 
leave,  in  a  subject  that  may  seem  <<  aupra  nos," 
to  handle  it  rather  as  we  are  capable,  than  as  the 
matter  perhaps  may  require.  Your  lordships  well 
know  the  various  mixture  and  composition  of  our 
House.  We  have  in  our  House  learned  civilians 
that  profess  a  law,  that  we  reverence  and  some- 
times consult  with :  they  can  tell  us,  that  all  the 
laws  •«  de  feodis"  are  but  additionals  to  the  an- 
cient civil  law ;  and  that  the  Roman  emperora,  in 
the  full  height  of  their  monarchy,  never  knew 
them ;  so  that  they  are  not  imperial.  We  have 
grave  professore  of  the  common  law,  who  will 
define  unto  us  that  those  are  parts  of  sovereignty, 
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and  of  the  re^  prerogative,  which  cannot  be 
commanicated  with  subjects :  bat  for  tenures  in 
substance,  there  is  none  of  your  lordships  but 
have  thorn,  and  few  of  us  but  have  them.  The 
king,  indeed,  hath  a  priority  or  first  service  of  his 
tenures ;  and  some  more  amplitude  of  profit  in 
that  we  call  tenure  in  chief:  but  the  subject  is 
I  apable  of  tenures ;  which  shows  that  they  are 
not  regal,  nor  any  point  of  sovereignty.  We  have 
gentlemen  of  honourable  service  in  the  wars  both 
by  sea  and  land,  who  can  inform  us,  that  when  it 
is  in  question,  who  shall  set  his  foot  foremost  to- 
wards the  enemy;  it  is  never  asked.  Whether  he 
holds  in  knight's  service  or  in  socage  t  So  have 
we  many  deputy  lieutenants  to  your  lordships, 
and  many  commissions  that  have  been  for  mut- 
ters and  levies,  that  can  tell  us,  that  the  service 
and  defence  of  the  realm  hatli  in  these  days  little 
dependence  upon  tenures.  So,  then,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  na  bond  or  ligament  of  govern- 
ment; no  spur  of  honour,  no  bridle  of  obedience. 
Time  was,  when  it  had  other  uses,  and  the  name 
of  knighOs  service  imports  it:  but  («vocabula 
manent,  res  fugiunt."  But  all  this  which  we 
liave  spoken  we  oonfess  to  be  but  in  a  vulgar  capa- 
city ;  which,  nevertheless,  may  serve  for  our  ex- 
cuse, though  we  submit  the  thing  itself  wholly  to 
his  majesty's  Judgment. 

For  matter  of  conscience,  far  be  it  ^rom  us  to 
oast  in  any  thing  willingly,  that  may  trouble  thai 
clear  fountain  of  his  majesty^s  conscience.  We 
do  confess  it  is  a  noble  protection,  that  these 
young  birds  of  the  nobility  and  good  families 
should  be  gathered  and  clocked  under  the  wingrs 
of  the  crown.  But  yet  "Naturae  vis  maxima:** 
and  "Suus  cnique  discretus  sanguis.^'  Your 
lordships  will  favour  me,  to  observe  my  former 
method.  The  common  law  itself,  which  is  the 
best  bounds  of  our  wisdom,  doth,  even  "  in  hoc 


individuo,'*  prefer  the  prerogative  of  the  father 
before  the  prerogative  of  the  king :  for  if  landl 
descend,  held  in  chief  from  an  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  to  a  man*s  eldest  son,  the  father 
being  alive,  the  father  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  body,  and  not  the  king.  It  is  true  that  this  b 
only  for  the  father,  and  not  any  other  parent  or 
ancestor :  but  then  if  you  look  to  the  high  law  of 
tutelage  and  protection,  and  of  obedience  and 
duty,  which  is  the  relative  thereunto :  it  is  not 
■aid,  "  Honour  thy  father  alone,''  hat  •«  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,''  kc.  Again,  the  civi- 
lians can  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  special  use  of 
the  prstorian  power  for  pupils,  and  yet  no  tenures. 
The  citizens  of  London  can  tell  us,  there  be  courts 
of  orphans,  and  yet  no  tenures.  But  all  this 
while  we  pray  your  lordships  to  conceive,  that 
we  think  ourselves  not  competent  to  discern 
of  the  honour  of  bis  mayest^'s  crown,  or  the 
shrine  of  his  conscience;  but  leave  it  wholly 
unto  him*  and  allege  these  things  hut  in  our  owa 
excuse* 

For  matter  of  petition,  we  do  continne  our  most 
humble  suit,  by  your  lordships*  loving  coi^aac* 
tion,  that  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  opea 
unto  us  this  entrance  of  his  boonty  and  grscsi  as 
to  give  us  liberty  to  treat.  And,  lastly,  we  knpw 
his  majesty's  times  are  npt  subordinate  at  ill  bnl 
to  the  globe  above.  About  this  time  the  sun  hitk 
got  even  with  the  night,  and  will  rise  apace ;  and 
we  know  Solomon's  temple,  whereof  your  loid* 
ship,  my  lord  treasurer,  spake,  was  not  buHt  in 
a  day :  and  if  we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  take  Ae. 
axe  to  hew,  and  the  hammer  to  frame,  in  this  ^assi 
we  know  it  cannot  be  without  time;  and*  thsff^ 
fore,  as  far  as  we  may  with  duty,  and  without 
importunity,  we  most  humbly  desire  an  accelersp 
tion  of  his  majesty's  answer,  acoording  to  l|ia 
good  time  and  royal  pleasure. 


A  FRAME  OF  DECLARATION 

FOB  THB 

MASTER  OP   THE  WARDS, 

AT  HIS  FIRST  SITTING. 


The  king,  whose  virtues  are  such,  as  if  we, 
that  are  his  ministers,  were  able  duly  to  correspond 
unto  them,  it  were  enougn  to  make  a  golden  time, 
hath  commanded  certain  of  his  intentions  to  be 
published,  touching  the  administration  of  this 
place,  because  they  are  somewhat  differing  from 
the  usage  of  former  times,  and  yet  not  by  way  of 


novelty,  but  by  way  of  reformation,  and  redao* 
tion  of  things  to  their  ancient  and  true  institution^  • 

Wherein,  nevertheless,  it  is  his  majesty's  ex- 
press pleasure  it  be  signified,  that  he  understands 
this  to  be  done,  without  any  derogation  from  the 
memory  or  service  of  those  great  persons  which 
have  formerly  held  this  place,  of  whose  doings 
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kit  majesty  retaiaeth  a  good  and  gracious  remem- 
bnnee,  espeoially  tooctiing  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  minds. 

But,  now  that  his  majesty  meaneth  to  be  as  it 
weie  master  of  the  wards  himself,  and  that  those 
that  he  useth  be  as  his  sobstitateSy  and  more 
wholly  in  his  motion ;  he  doth  expect  things  be 
canried  in  a  sort  worthy  his  own  care. 

First,  therefore,  his  majesty  hath  had  this 
princely  consideration  with  himself,  that  as  he  is 
«« pater  patriae,*'  so  he  is  by  *he  ancient  law  of 
m»  kingdom  <'  pater  pupillorum,'*  where  there  is 
WDj  tenure  by  knight's  service  of  himself;  which 
eztendeth  almost  to  all  the  great  families  noble 
and  generous  of  this  kingdom :  and,  therefore, 
being  a  representative  father,  his  purpose  is  to 
imitate,  and  approach  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
duties  and  offices  of  a  natural  father,  in  the  good 
edacation,  well  bestowing  in  marriage,  and  pre- 
aerration  of  the  houses,  woods,  lands,  and  estates 
of  hia  wards. 

For,  as  it  is  his  majesty's  direction,  that  that 
part  which  concerns  his  own  profit  and  right  be 
executed  with  moderation ;  so,  on  the  other  side, 
it  ia  his  princely  will  that  that  other  part,  which 
eonoemeth  protection,  be  overspread  and  extended 
to  the  utmost. 

^  Wherein  his  majesty  hath  three  persons  in  his 
eye,  the  wards  themselves,  idiots,  and  the  rest  of 
like  nature;  the  suitors  in  this  court;  and  the 
•objects  at  large. 

For  the  first,  his  majesty  hath  commanded 
speeial  care  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
•oos,  to  whom  they  be  committed,  that  the  same 
ba  sound  in  religion,  such  whose  house  and  fami- 
lies are  not  noted  for  dissolute,  no  greedy  persons, 
no  step-mothers,  nor  the  like;  and  with  these 
qualifications,  of  the  nearest  friends :  nay,  fur- 
ther, his  majesty  is  minded  not  so  to  delegate  this 
trust  to  the  committees,  but  that  he  will  have,  once 
in  the  year  at  least,  by  persons  of  credit  in  every 
eoanty,  a  view  and  inspection  taken  of  the  per- 
sons, houses,  woods,  and  lands  of  the  wards,  and 
other  persons  under  the  protection  of  this  court, 
and  certificate  to  be  made  thereof  accordingly. 

For  the  suitors,  which  is  the  second ;  his  map 
jesty's  princely  care  falls  upon  two  points  of  re- 
formation ;  the  first,  that  there  be  an  examination 
of  fees,  what  are  due  and  aadent,  and  what  are 
new  and  exacted ;  and  those  of  the  latter  kind 
put  down :  the  other,  that  the  court  do  not  enter- 
fain  causes  too  long  upon  continuances  of  liveries 
alVer  the  parties  are  come  of  full  age,  which 
serveth  but  to  waste  the  parties  in  suit,  consider- 
ing the  decrees  cannot  be  perpetual,  but  tempo- 
rary ;  and,  therefore,  controversies  here  handled, 
are  seldom  put  in  peace,  till  they  have  past  a  trial 
and  decision  in  other  courts. 

For  the  third,  which  is  the  subject  at  large ;  his 
majesty  hath  taken  into  h'm  princely  care  the  un- 
necessary vexations  of  his  people  by  feodaries, 


and  other  inferior  ministers  of  like  nature,  by 
colour  of  his  tenures ;  of  which  part  I  say  nothing 
for  the  present,  because  the  parties  whom  it  con- 
cerns are  for  the  most  part  absent :  but  order  shall 
be  given,  that  they  shall  give  their  attendance  the 
last  day  of  the  term,  then  to  understand  further 
his  majesty's  gracious  pleasure. 

Thus  much  by  bis  majesty's  conunandment ; 
now  we  may  proceed  to  the  business  of  the 
court. 

DIRECTIONS 

FOB  TBI  MASTER  Or  THE  WARDS  TO  OBSERVE,  FOR 
HIS  majesty's  better  SERTICB,  Aim  THE  GENE- 
RAL ooon. 

First,  That  he  take  an  account  how  his  majes- 
ty's last  instructions  have  been  pursued ;  and  of 
the  increase  of  benefit  accrued  to  his  majesty 
thereby,  and  the  proportion  thereof. 

Wherein  first,  in  general,  it  will  be  good  to 
cast  up  a  year's  benefit,  viz.:  from  February, 
1610,  which  is  the  date  of  the  instructions  under 
the  great  seal«  to  February,  IGll ;  and  to  compare 
the  total  with  the  former  years  before  the  instruc- 
tions, that  the  tree  may  appear  by  the  fruit,  and 
it  may  be  seen  how  much  his  majesty's  profit  is 
redoubled  or  increased  by  that  course. 

Secondly,  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  compute  not 
only  the  yearly  benefit,  but  the  number  of  ward- 
ships granted  that  year,  and  to  compare  that  with 
the  number  of  former  years ;  for  though  the  num- 
ber be  a  thing  casual,  yet  if  it  be  apparently  less 
than  in  former  years,  then  it  may  be  justly  doubt- 
ed, that  men  take  advantage  upon  the  last  clause 
in  the  instructions,  of  exceptions  of  wards  con- 
cealed, to  practise  delays  and  misfinding  of  offices, 
which  is  a  thing  most  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  In  particular  it  behooveth  to  peruse 
and  review  the  bargains  made,  and  to  consider 
the  rates,  men's  estates  being  things  which  for 
the  most  part  cannot  be  hid,  and  thereby  to  dis- 
cern what  improvements  and  good  husbandry 
have  been  used,  and  how  much  the  king  hath 
more  now,  when  the  whole  benefit  is  supposed  to 
go  to  him,  than  he  had  when  three  parts  of  the 
benefit  went  to  the  committee. 

Fourthly,  It  is  requisite  to  take  consideration 
what  commissions  have  been  granted  for  copy, 
holds  for  lives,  which  are  excepted  by  the  instruc- 
tions from  being  leased,  and  what  profit  hath 
been  raised  thereby. 

Thus  much  for  the  time  past,  and  upon  view 
of  these  accounts, »« res  dabit  consilium"  for  fur- 
ther order  to  be  taken. 

For  the  time  to  come,  first,  it  is  fit  that  the 
master  of  the  wards,  being  a  meaner  person,  be 
usually  present  as  well  at  the  treaty  and  beating 
of  the  bargain,  as  at  the  concludiog,  and  that  he 
take  not  the  business  by  report. 

Secondly.  When  suit  is  made,  the  information 
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by  surrey  and  commission  is  but  one  image,  but 
tbe  way  were  by  private  diligence  to  be  really 
informed :  neither  is  it  hard  (or  a  person  thai  liTed^ 
in  an  inn  of  coorty  where  there  be  understand- 
ing men  of  eyery  county  of  England,  to  obtain 
by  care  certain  information. 

Thirdly,  This  Idnd  of  promise  of  preferring 
the  next  akin,  dofh  much  obscure  the  information, 
which  before  by  competition  of  divers  did  better 
appear;  and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
master  of  the  wards  sometimes  to  direct  letters 
to  some  persons  near  the  ward  living,  and  to  take 
certificate  from  them :  it  being  always  intended 
the  subject  bQ  not  racked  too  high,  and  that  the 
nearest  friends  that  be  sound  in  religion,  and 
like  to  give  the  ward  good  education,  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Fourthly,  That  it  be  examined  carefully  whe- 
ther the  ward's  revenues  consist  of  copyholds 
for  lives,  which  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the 
lease,  and  that  there  be  no  neglect  to  grant  com- 
missions for  the  same,  and  that  the  master  take 
order  to  be  certified  of  the  profits  of  former  courts 
held  by  the  ward's  ancestor,  that  it  may  be  a  pre- 
cedent and  direction  for  the  commissioners. 

Fifthly,  That  the  master  make  account  eveiy 
six  months  (die  state  appoints  one  in  the  year) 
to  his  majesty;  and  that  when  he  bringeth  the 
bill  of  grants  ojf  the  body  fcft  his  majesty's  signa- 
ture, he  bring  a  schedule  of  the  truth  of  the  state 
of  eveiy  one  of  them,  as  it  hath  appeared  to  him 
by  information,  and  acquaint  his  majesty  both 
with  the  rates  and  states. 


Thus  much  concerning  the  improvement  ef  the 
king's  profit,  which  eoncemeth  the  king  as  '««pa» 
ter  fhmilias;"  now  as  <«  pater  patris.'*  - 

First,  For  the  wards  themselveiB,  that  there  be 
special  care  taken  in  the  choice  of  Uie  committee, 
that  he  be  sound  in  religion,  his  house  and  family 
not  dissolute,  no  greedy  -person,  no  step-mother^ 
nor  the  like. 

Further,  That  there  be  letters  written  once  every 
year  to  certain  principal  gentlemen  of  credit  in 
every  ooun^,  to  take  view  not  only  of  the  person 
of  the  wards  in  every  county,  and  th^r  educa- 
tion; but  of  their  houses,  woods,  grounds,  and 
estate,  and  the  same  to  certify;  that  the  eommitr 
tees  may  be  held  in  some  awe,  and  that  the  bless- 
ing of  the  poor  orphans  and  the  pupils  may  come 
upon  his  majesty  and  his  children. 

Secondly,  For  the  suitors;  that  there  be  a  strait 
examination  concerning  the  raising  and  multipli- 
catton  of  fees  in  that  court,  which  is  much  scan- 
dalized  with  opinion  thereof,  and  all  exacted  fees 
put  down. 

Thirdly,  For  the  subjects  at  large;  that  the 
vexation  of  escheators  and  feodaries  be  repress- 
ed, which,  upon  no  substantial  ground  of  record, 
▼ex  the  country  with  inquisitions  and  other  eat- 
tortious :  and  for  that  purpose  that  there  be  one 
set  day  at  the  end  of  every  term  appointed  iSor 
examining  the  abuses  of  such  inferior  officers, 
and  that  the  mast^  of  wards  take  ipecial  care  16 
receive  private  information  from  gentlemen  of 
quality  and  conscience  in  every  shire  toudung 
the  same. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

poMVADnro 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

TO  OnUT  FBOH  FAITHBB  QUnTIOM  OP 

RECEIVING  THE  KING'S  MESSAGES. 

BT  THEIB  SPEAKER,  AND  FROM  THE  BODY  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  AS  WELL  AS  FROM  THE  KINO'S  PBRSOlt 

»  TBI  PABUAMUrr  7  JACOBI. 


It  is  my  desire,  that  if  any  the  king's  busi- 
ness, either  of  honour  or  profit,  shall  pass  the 
House,  it  may  be  not  only  with  external  preyail- 
n^,  but  with  satisfaction  of  the  inward  man. 
For  in  consentf  where  tonnfue-strings,  not  Hearts 
Btrbgs,  make  the  music,  that  harmony  may  end 


in  discord.    To  this  I  shall  always  bend  my  en 
deavours. 

The  king's  sovereignty,  and  the  liberty  of  par- 
liament, are  as  the  two  elements  and  principles 
of  this  estate;  which,  though  the  one  be  mors 
active,  the  other  more  passive,  yet  they  do  not 
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eiDW  or  destroy  the  one  the  other.  Bat  they 
■tnogthen  and  maintain  the  one  the  other.  Tdke 
mwty  liberty  of  parliament,  the  griefs  of  the  sub- 
ject will  bleed  inwards :  sharp  aoud  eager  humours 
will  not  evaporate;  and  then  they  must  exulcer- 
tte;  and  so  may  endanger  the  sovereignty  itself. 
On  the  other  side,  if  the  king's  sovereignty  re- 
ceive diminution,  or  any  degree  of  contempt  with 
m  that  are  born  under  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
■0- as  the  motions  of  our  estate  cannot  work  in 
any  other  frame  or  engine,  it  must  follow,  that 
we  shall  be  a  meteor,  or  **  corpus  imperfecte  mis- 
torn;"  which  kind  of  bodies  come  speedily  to 
.eonfasion  and  dissolution.  And  herein  it  is  our 
happiness,  that  we  may  make  the  same  judgment 
of  the  king,  which  Tacitus  made  of  Nerva: 
MDivus  Nerva  res  olim  dissociabiles  miscuit, 
imperium  et  libertatem."  Nerva  did  temper 
things,  that  before  were  thought  incompatible,  or 
inftoeiable,  sovereignty  and  liberty.  And  it  is 
not  amiss  in  a  great  council  and  a  great  cause  to 
pat  the  other  part  of  the  difference,  which  was 
significantly  expressed  by  the  judgment  which 
Apdlonius  made  of  Nero;  which  was  thus: 
wiMn  Vespasian  came  out  of  Judaea  towards  Italy, 
to  reeeive  the  empire,  as  he  passed  by  Alexandria 
Iw  opake  with  ApoUonius,  a  man  much  admired, 
and  aisked  him  a  question  of  state:  «« What  was 
tho  cause  of  Nero's  fall  or  overthrow  1"  ApoUo- 
nio0  answered  again,  **  Nero  could  tune  the  harp 
wdl :  but  in  government  he  always  either  wound 
■pr4he  pins  too  high,  and  strained  the  strings  too 
ftr ;  or  let  them  down  too  low,  and  slackened  the 
■tiijigs  too  much."  Here  we  see  the  difference 
between  regular  and  able  princes,  and  irregular 
md  incapable^  Nerva  and  Nero.  The  one  tem- 
pen  and  mingles  the  sovereignty  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  wisely ;  and  the  other  doth  inter. 
ehange  it,  and  vary  it  unequally  and  absurdly. 
Since,  therefore,  we  have  a  prince  of  so  excellent 
wisdom  and  moderation,  of  whose  authority  we 
o«ght  to  be  tender,  as  he  is  likewise  of  our  liber- 
9,  let  us  enter  into  a  true  and  indifferent  consi- 
danUion,  how  (ar  forth  the  case  in  question  may 
touch  his  authority,  and  how  far  forth  our  liberty : 
and,  to  speak  clearly,  in  my  opinion  it  concerns 
hia  authority  much,  and  our  liberty  nothing  at  all. 

The  questions  are  two :  the  one,  whether  our 
•poaker  be  exempted  from  delivery  of  a  message 
Cpom  the  king  without  our  license  1  The  other, 
whedier  it  is  not  all  one  whether  he  received  it 
from  the  body  of  the  council,  as  if  he  received  it 
immediately  from  the  king?  And  I  will  speak  of 
the  last  first,  because  it  is  the  circumstance  of  the 
present  case. 

First,  I  say,  let  us  see  how  it  concerns  the  king, 
and  then  how  it  concerns  us.  For  the  king,  cer- 
tainly, if  it  be  observed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
if  you  may  not  receive  his  pleasure  by  his  repre- 
•ontative  body,  which  is  his  council  of  his 
e,  you  both  straiten  his  majesty  in  point  of 


conveniency,  and  weaken  the  reputation  of  his  coun- 
cil, ^l  kings,  though  they  be  live  gods  on  earth, 
yet,  as  he  said,  they  are  gods  of  earth,  frail  as  other 
men ;  they  may  be  children ;  they  may  be  of  ex- 
treme age ;  they  may  be  indisposed  in  health ;  they 
may  be  absent.  In  these  cases,  if  their  council 
may  not  supply  their  persons,  to  what  infinite 
accidents  do  you  expose  them  ?  Nay,  more,  some- 
times in  policy  kings  will  not  be  seen,  but  cover 
themselves  with  their  council ;  and  if  this  be  taken 
from  them,  a  great  part  of  their  safety  is  taken 
away.  For  the  other  point,  of  weakening  the 
council ;  you  know  they  are  nothing  without  the 
king :  they  are  no  body  politic ;  they  have  no 
commission  under  seal.  So  as,  if  you  begin  to 
distinguish  and  disjoin  them  from  the  king,  they 
are  ^^  corpus  opacum ;"  for  they  have  «^  lumen  de 
lumine :"  and  so  by  distinguishing  you  extinguish 
the  principal  engine  of  the  estate.  For  it  is  truly 
afiHrmed,  that «'  Concilium  non  habet  potestatem 
delegatam,  sed  inhterentem :"  and  it  is  but  ^^  Rex 
in  cathedra,"  the  king  in  his  chair  or  consistory, 
where  his  will  and  decrees,  which  are  in  privacy 
more  changeable,  are  settled  and  fixed. 

Now,  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves.  First, 
for  dignity ;  no  man  must  think  this  a  disparage- 
ment to  us :  for  the  greatest  kings  in  Europe,  by 
their  ambassadors,  receive  answers  and  directions 
from  the  council  in  the  king's  absence ;  and  if 
that  negotiation  be  fit  for  the  fmtemity  and  party 
of  kings,  it  may  much  less  be  excepted  to  by 
subjects. 

For  use  or  benefit,  no  man  can  be  so  raw  and 
unacquainted  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  to  con- 
ceive there  should  be  any  disadvantage  in  it,  as 
if  such  answers  were  less  firm  and  certain.  For 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  men  of  so  great  cau- 
tion, as  counsellors  of  estate  commonly  are, 
whether  you  take  caution  for  wisdom  or  provi- 
dence, or  for  pledge  of  estate  or  fortune,  will  ever 
err,  or  adventure  so  far  as  to  exceed  their  warrant. 
And,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  in  this  point 
there  can  be  unto  us  neither  disgrace  nor  disad- 
vantage. 

For  the  point  of  the  speaker.  First,  on  the 
king's  part,  it  may  have  a  shrewd  illation;  for  it 
hath  a  show,  as  if  there  could  be  a  stronger  duty 
than  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  king.  We  see  the 
degrees  and  differences  of  duties  in  families,  be- 
tween father  and  son,  master  and  servant;  in 
corporate  bodies,  between  commonalties  and  their 
officers,  recorders,  stewards,  and  the  like;  yet  all 
these  give  place  to  the  king's  commandments. 
The  bonds  are  more  special,  but  not  so  forcible. 
On  our  part,  it  concerns  us  nothing.  For,  first,  it 
is  but  *«de  canali,"  of  the  pipe;  how  the  king's 
message  shall  be  conveyed  to  us,  and  not  of  the 
matter.  Neither  hath  the  speaker  any  such  do* 
minion,  as  that  coming  out  of  his  mouth  it  presseth 
us  more  than  out  of  a  privy  counsellor's.  Nay, 
it  seems  to  be  a  great  trust  of  the  king's  towards 
3A 
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the  Hoiife»  when  Ae  king  donbteth  not  to  pnt  his 
meesage  into  their  moiith«  as  if  he  shonld*  speak 
to  the  city  by  theis  recorder:  therefore,  metkinks 
we  should  not  entertain  this  unneoessary  donbt. 


It  is  one  Qse  of  wit  to  make  elesr  things  doukl- 
fiil;  but  it  is  a  moch  better  use.  of  wit  to  maks 
doubtful  things  dear;  and  to  that  I  would  men 
would  bend  themselTes. 


AN 


ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

THE  KUfO*S  SOMOrrOK, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE  OF  PARLUMENT, 


THE  KING'S  BIGHT  OF  IMPOSITIONS  ON  MERCHANDISES  IMPORTED 
AND  EXPORTED.* 


Ain>  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
touching  the  right  of  impositions  is  very  gi^t; 
extending  to  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  king  on  die 
one  part,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the 
other ;  and  that  in  a  point  of  profit  and  ralue,  and 
not  of  conceit  or  fancy*  And,  therefore,  ss  weight 
in  all  motions  inereaseth  force,  so  I  do  not  manrel 
to  see  men  gather  the  greatest  strength  of  argu- 
ment they  can  to  make  good  their  opinions.  And, 
so  you  will  giye  me  lesTo  likewise,  being  strong 
in  mine  own  persuasion  that  it  is  the  king's 
right,  to  show  my  Toiee  as  free  ss  my  thought 
And  for  my  pait,  I  mean  to  obsenre  the  true 
course  to  giro  strength  to  this  cause,  which  is  by 
yielding  those  things  which  are  not  tenable,  and 
keeping  the  question  within  the  true  state  and 
compass;  which  will  discharge  many  popular 
arguments,  and  contract  the  debate  into  a  less  room. 

Wherefore,  I  do  deliver  the  question,  and  ex- 
clude or  set  by,  as  not  in  question,  five  things. 
First,  the  question  is  "  de  portorio,"  and  not  "  de 
tribute,"  to  use  the  Roman  words  for  explanation 
sake ;  it  is  not,  I  say,  touching  any  taxes  within 
the  land,  but  of  payments  at  the  ports.  Secondly, 
it  is  not  touching  any  impost  from  port  to  port, 
but  where  "claves  regni,"  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom, are  turned  to  let  in  from  foreign  parts,  or  to 
send  forth  to  foreign  parts,  in  a  word,  matter  of 
commerce  and  intercourse;  not  simply  of  car- 
riage or  yecture.  Thirdly,  the  question  is,  as 
the  distinction  was  used  aboye  in  another  case, 
«*  de  vero  et  false,'*  and  not  "  de  bono  et  malo," 
of  the  legal  point,  and  not  of  the  inoonyenience, 
otherwise  than  as  it  serves  to  decide  the  law. 

*  Thii  matter  wu  much  debated  by  tbe  Imwyera  and  genUe- 
men  in  the  Parliament  1610,  and  1614,  &c.,  and  afterwardt 
flTen  up  by  the  eroWa  in  1641. 


Fourthly,  I  do  set  apart  three  commodities,  woe!, 
woolfells,  and  leather,  as  being  in  different  esse 
from  the  rest ;  because  the  custom  upon  them  ia 
M  antiqua  custuma."  Lasdy,  the  qtMStion  is  not, 
whether  in  matter  of  imposing  the  king  msiy  sllv 
the  law  by  his  prerogative,  but  whether  the  kiif 
haye  not  such  a  prerogatiye  by  law. 

The  state  of  the  question  being  thus  olsosd 
and  freed,  my  proposition  is,  that  the  king  by  tfas 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom  hath  s  power 
to  impose  upon  merchandise  and  eommodttiss 
both  natiye  and  foreign.  In  my  proof  of  this  pn^ 
position  all  that  I  shall  say,  be  it  to  confirm  or 
confute,  I  will  draw  into  certain  distinct  heads 
or  considerations  which  move  me,  and  may  mete 
you. 

The  first  is  a  universal  negative:  there  appear- 
eth  not  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  any  one  re- 
cord, wherein  an  imposition  laid  at  the  ports  halh 
been  overthrown  by  judgment ;  nay,  more,  whete 
it  hath  been  questioned  by  pleading.  This  plea, 
**  quod  summa  priedicta  minus  juste  imposita  fait, 
et  contra  leges  et  eonsuetudines  regni  hujus  An- 
gli»,  unde  idem  Bates  illam  solvere  recusavit,' 
prout  ei  bene  lieu  it ;"  is  «« primn  impressionis.** 
Bates  was  the  first  man  ^>  ab  origine  mundi,"  fbr 
any  thing  that  appeareth,  that  ministered  that 
plea;  whereupon  I  offer  this  true  consideration: 
the  king's  acts  that  grieve  the  subject  are  either 
against  law,  and  so  void,  or  aceording  to  strict* 
ness  of  kw,  and  yet  grievous.  And  according  to 
these  several  natures  of  grievance,  there  be  seve- 
ral remedies :  Be  they  against  law  t  Overthrow 
them  by  judgment :  Be  they  too  strait  and  eiu 
treme,  though  legal?  Propound  them  in  parlia- 
ment. Forasmuch,  then,  as  impositions  at  the 
ports,  having  been  so  of^n  laid,  were  never 
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bfoagfat  into  the  king's  courts  of  Justice,  but  still 
brought  to  parliament,  I  may  most  certainly  con* 
dude,  that  they  were  conceived  not  to  be  against 
tmw.  And  if  any  man  shall  think  that  it  was  too 
lligh  a  point  to  question  by  law  before  the  judges, 
or  that  there  should  want  fortitude  in  them  to  aid 
tiw  subject ;  no,  it  shall  appear  from  time  to  time, 
in  eases  of  equal  reach,  where  the  king's  acts 
httfe  been  indeed  against  law,  the  course  of  law 
hath  ran,  and  the  judges  have  worthily  done  their 
daQr- 

As  in  the  case  of  an  imposition  upon  linen 
cloth  for  the  alnage ;  overthrown  by  judgment. 

Hie  case  of  a  commission  of  arrest  and  commit- 
ting of  subjects  upon  examination  without  con- 
viction by  jury,  disallowed  by  the  judges. 

A  commission  to  determine  the  right  of  the  exi- 
genter's  place,  *«  secundum  sanam  discretionem," 
disallowed  by  the  judges. 

The  case  of  the  monopoly  of  cards  overthrown 
and  condemned  by  judgment. 

I  might  make  mention  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  courts  of  discretion,  wherein  the  judges  did 
not  decline  to  give  opinion.  Therefore,  had  this 
been  against  law,  there  would  not  have  been 
*«mLtam  silentium"  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  the 
contrary  judgments  I  will  not  yet  speak ;  thus 
mvdi  now,  that  there  is  no  judgment,  no,  nor  plea 
against  it.  Though  I  said  no  more,  it  were 
•nongh,  in  my  opinion,  to  induce  you  to  a  **  non 
bqnct,'*  to  leave  it  a  doubt. 

The  second  consideration  is,  the  force  and  con- 
ttrasEnce  of  payments  made  by  grants  of  mer- 
dnnts,  both  strangers  and  English,  without  con- 
sent of  parliament.  Herein  I  Lay  this  ground 
flial  such  grants  considered  in  themselves  are  void 
in  law  :  for  merchants,  either  strangers  or  sub- 
JedSy  they  are  no  body  corporate,  but  singular  and 
dispersed  persons ;  they  cannot  bind  succession, 
neither  can  the  major  part  bind  the  residue :  how 
then  should  their  grants  have  force  1  No  other- 
wise but  thus :  that  the  king's  power  of  imposing 
WIS  only  the  legal  virtue  and  strength  of  those 
gimnts ;  and  that  the  consent  of  a  merchant  is  but 
a  concurrence ;  the  king  is  **  prinoipale  agcns," 
•nd  they  are  but  as  the  patient,  and  so  it  becomes 
•  binding  act  out  of  the  king's  power. 

Now,  if  any  man  doubt  that  such  grants  of  mer- 
chants  should  not  be  of  force,  I  will  allege  but 
two  memorable  records,  the  one  for  the  merchants 
strangers,  the  other  for  the  merchants  English. 
That  for  the  strangers  is  upon  the  grant  of  «•  chart. 
meicator."  of  three  pence  in  value  <«  ultra  anti- 
qnas  custumas;"  which  grant  is  in  use  and 
practice  at  this  day.  For  it  is  well  known  to  the 
merchants,  that  that  which  they  call  stranger's 
custom,  and  erroneously  double  custom,  is  but 
three  pence  in  the  pound  more  than  English. 
Now  look  into  the  statutes  of  subsidy  of  tonnage 
nhd  poundage,  and  you  shall  find,  a  few  merchan- 
dise only  excepted,  the  poundage  equal  upon 


alien  and  subject;  so  tiiat  this  difference  or  excess 
of  three  pence  hath  no  other  ground  than  that 
grant.  It  falleth  to  be  the  same  in  quantity;  there 
is  no  statute  for  it,  and,  therefore,  it  can  have  no 
strength  but  from  the  merchants'  grants;  and  the 
merchants'  grants  can  have  no  strength  but  from 
the  king's  power  to  impose. 

For  the  merchants  English,  take  the  notable 
record  in  17  E.  III.,  where  the  Commons  com- 
plained of  the  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of 
wool  as  a  maltoll  set  by  the  assent  of  the  mer- 
chants without  consent  of  parliament;  nay,  they 
dispute  and  say  it  were  hard  that  the  merchants' 
consent  should  be  in  damage  of  the  Commons. 
What  saith  the  king  to  them  1  doth  he  grant  it  or 
give  way  to  it  t  No;  but  replies  upon  them,  and 
saith.  It  cannot  be  rightly  construed  to  be  in 
prejudice  of  the  Commons,  the  rather  because 
provision  was  made,  that  the  merchants  should 
not  work  upon  them,  by  colour  of  that  payment 
to  increase  their  price ;  in  that  there  was  a  price 
certain  set  upon  the  wools.  And  there  was  an 
end  of  that  matter;  which  plainly  affirroeth  the 
force  of  the  merchants'  grants.  So,tlien,  the  force 
of  the  grants  of  merchants,  both  English  and 
strangers,  appeareth,  and  their  grants  being  not 
corporate,  are  but  noun  adjectives,  without  the 
king's  power  to  impose. 

The  third  consideration  is,  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  commencement  of  customs ;  wherein  I  am 
somewhat  to  seek ;  for,  as  the  poet  saith,  ^  Ingre- 
diturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit,"  the 
beginninsr  of  it  is  obscure :  but  I  rather  conceive 
that  it  is  by  common  law  than  by  grrant  in  parlia- 
ment. For,  first,  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion  was,  tbat 
the  ancient  custom  for  exportation  was  by  ^e 
common  laws ;  and  goeth  further,  that  that  ancient 
custom  was  the  custom  upon  wools,  woolfells, 
and  leather :  he  was  deceived  in  the  particular, 
and  the  diligence  of  your  search  hath  revealed  it; 
for  that  custom  upon  these  three  merchandises 
grew  by  grant  of  parliament  3  E.  I.;  but  the 
opinion  in  general  was  sound ;  for  there  was  a 
custom  before  that:  for  the  records  themselves 
which  speak  of  that  custom  do  term  it  a  new 
custom,  **  Alentour  del  novel  custome."  As  con- 
cerning the  new  custom  granted,  etc.,  this  is 
pregnant,  there  was  yet  a  more  ancient.  So  for 
the  strangers,  the  grant  in  31  E.  I.  "  chart,  mer- 
cator."  is,  that  the  three  pence  granted  by  the 
strangers  should  be  <*  ultra  antiquas  custumas," 
which  hath  no  affinity  with  that  custom  upon  the 
three  species,  but  presupposeth  more  ancient 
customs  in  general.  Now,  if  any  man  think  that 
those  more  ancient  customs  were  likewise  by  act 
of  parliament,  it  is  but  a  conjecture :  it  is  never 
recited  "  ultra  antiquas  custumas  prius  cOnccssas," 
and  acts  of  parliament  were  not  much  stirring 
before  the  great  charter,  which  was  9  H.  III. 
And,  therefore,  I  conceive  with  Mr.  Dyer,  that 
whatsoever  was  the  ancient  custom,  was  by  the 
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common  law.  And  if  by  the  common  law,  then 
what  other  means  can  be  imagined  of  the  com- 
mencement of  it  bat  by  tho'  king's  imposing  t 

The  fourth  consideration  is,  of  the  manner  that 
was  held  in  parliament  in  the  abolishing  of  impo- 
sitions laid :  wherein  I  will  consider,  first,  the 
manner  of  the  petitions  exhibited  in  parliament; 
and  more  especially  the  nature  of  the  king's 
answers.  For  the  petitions  I  note  two  things; 
first,  that  to  my  remembrance  there  was  never 
any  petition  made  for  the  revoking  of  any  imposi- 
tion upon  foreign  merchants  only.  It  pleased  the 
Decemviri  in  5  £.  II.  to  deface  >«  chart,  mercator." 
and  so  the  Imposition  upon  strangers,  as  against 
law :  but  the  opinion  of  these  reformers  I  do  not 
much  trust,  for  they  of  their  gentleness  did  like- 
wise bring  in  doubt  the  demy -mark,  which  it  is 
manifest  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  pro- 
nounced by  them  the  king  should  have  it,  *«s'il 
avoit  le  doit:"  but  this  is  declared  void  by  1  £. 
ni.,  which  reneweth  **  chart,  mercator."  and  void 
must  it  needs  be,  because  it  was  an  ordinance  by< 
commission  only,  and  that  in  the  time  of  a  weak 
king,  and  never  either  warranted  or  confirmed  by 
parliament.  Secondly,  I  note  that  petitions  were 
made  promiscuously  for  taking  away  impositions 
set  by  parliament  as  well  as  without  parliament; 
nay,  that  very  tax  of  the  **neufiesme,"  the  ninth 
sheaf  or  fleece,  which  is  recited  to  be  against  the 
king's  oath,  and  in  blemishment  of  his  crown, 
was  an  act  of  parlianiient,  14  E.  III.  So,  then,  to 
infer  that  impositions  were  against  law,  because 
they  are  taken  away  by  succeeding  parliaments, 
it  is  no  argument  at  all ;  because  the  impositions 
set  by  the  parliaments  themselves,  which  no  man 
will  say  were  against  law,  were,  nevertheless, 
afterwards  pulled  down  by  parliament.  But 
indeed  the  argument  holdeth  rather  the  other 
way,  that  because  they  took  not  their  remedy  in 
the  king's  courts  of  justice,  but  did  fly  to  the 
parliament,  therefore  they  were  thought  to  stand 
with  law. 

Now  for  the  king's  answers:  if  the  imposi- 
tions complained  of  had  been  against  law,  tiien 
the  king's  answer  ought  to  have  been  simple, 
^^tanquam  responsio  categorica,  non  hypotheti- 
ca;"  as,  Let  them  be  repealed,  or,  Let  the  law 
ran :  but,  contrariwise,  they  admit  all  manner  of 
diversities  and  qualifications :  for 

Sometimes  ihe  king  disputeth  the  matter  and 

doth  nothing;  as  17  E.  III. 
Sometimes  the  king  distinguisheth  of  reason- 
able and  not  reasonable,  as  38  E.  III. 
Sometimes  he  abolisheth  them  in  part,  and  let^ 
teth  them  stand  in  part,  as  11  E.  II.,  the  re- 
cord of  the  ««mutuum,"  and  14  E.  HI.,  the 
printed  statute,  whereof  I  shall  speak  more 
anon. 
Sometimes  that  no  imposition  shall  be  set  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  grants  made  of  subsi- 


dies by  parliament  shall  coatiniie,  as  47 
E.  III. 

Sometimes  that  they  shall  cease  ^^ad  VDlontih 
tem  nostram." 

And  sometimes  that  they  shall  hold  over  tibeif 
term  prefixed  or  asseissed. 

All  which  showeth  that  the  king  did  not  dis- 
claim  them  as  unlawful,  for  <*  actus  legitimos 
non  recipit  tempus  aut  conditionem."  If  it  had 
been  a  disaffirmance  by  law,  they  must  havegoas 
down  *Mn  solido,"  but  now  you  see  they  hafa 
been  tempered  and  qualified  as  the  king  saw  con- 
venient. 

The  fifth  consideration  is  of  that  which  isofier- 
ed  by  way  of  objection ;  which  is,  first,  that  such 
grants  have  been  usually  made  by  consent  of  par- 
liament; and,  secondly,  that  the  statutes  of  sub- 
sidies of  tonnage  and  poundage  have  been  made, 
as  a  kind  of  stint  and  limitation,  that  the  kiof 
should  hold  himself  unto  the  proportion  so  granU 
edi  and  not  impose  further ;  the  rather  because  it 
is  expressed  in  some  of  these  statues  of  tonn^ 
and  poundage,  sometimes  by  way  of  protestatioBy 
and  sometimes  by  way  of  condition,  that  they 
shall  not  be  taken  in  precedent,  or  that  the  king 
shall  not  impose  any  further  rates  or  novelties,  at 
6  R.  IL,  9  R.  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  1  H.  V.,  which 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  have  such 
clauses  and  cautions. 

To  this  objection  I  give  this  answer.  Finti 
that  it  is  not  strange  with  kings,  for  their  owb 
better  strength,  and  the  better  contentment  of 
their  people,  to  do  those  things  by  parliamenty 
which,  nevertheless,  have  perfection  enough  with* 
out  parliament.  We  see  their  own  rights  to  the 
crown,  which  are  inherent,  yet  they  tdfie  recogni- 
tion of  them  by  parliament.  And  there  was  a 
sp^ial  reason  why  they  should  do  it  in  this  case» 
for  they  had  found  by  experience  that  if  thay 
had  not  consent  in  parliament  to  the  setting  c€ 
them  up,  they  could  not  have  avoided  suit  in  pai^ 
liament  for  the  taking  of  them  down.  BesideSy 
there  were  some  things  requisite  in  the  manner 
of  the  levy  for  the  better  strengthening  of  tiia 
same,  which  percase  could  not  be  done  withqnt 
parliament,  as  the  taking  the  oath  of  the  pArtj 
touching  the  value,  the  inviting  of  the  disooveij 
of  concealment  of  custom,  by  giving  the  moie^ 
to  the  informer,  and  the  like. 

Now  in  special  for  the  statutes  of  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  I  note  three  thinga.  First, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  grant  is  not  laid  to 
be  for  the  restraining  of  impositions,  but  expresip 
ly  for  the  guarding  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  that  it 
is  true  that  the  ancient  form  is  more  peremptory* 
and  the  modem  more  submiss ;  for  in  the  ancient 
form  sometimes  they  insert  a  flat  condition  that 
the  king  shall  not  further  impose ;  in  the  latter 
they  humbly  pray  that  the  merchants  may  be  de- 
meaned without  oppression,  paying  those  rates; 
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bat  whether  it  be  8upplicatioii«  or  whether  it  be 
oonditioii,  it  rather  implieth  the  king  hath  a 
power;  for  else  both  were  needless,  for «« conditio 
mnectitur  ubi  libertas  pnesamitar,'*  and  the  word 
oppression  seemeth  to  refer  to  excessive  imposi- 
tions. And,  thirdly,  that  the  statutes  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  are  bat  **  cumulative,'*  and  not 
M  privative"  of  the  king^s  power  precedent,  appear- 
eCh  notably  in  the  three  pence  overplus,  which 
is  paid  by  the  merchants  strangers,  which  should 
be  taken  away  quite,  if  those  statutes  were  taken 
to  be  limitations ;  fbr  In  that,  as  we  touched  be- 
fore, the  rates  are  equal  in  the  generality  between 
tabjects  and  strangers,  and  yet  th^t  imposition, 
notwithstanding  any  supposed  restriction  of  these 
■ets  of  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  re- 
mineth  at  this  day. 
The  sixth  consideration  is  likewise  of  an  objec- 
,  which  is  matter  of  practice,  viz. :  that  from  R. 


n.'s  time  to  Q.  Mary,  which  is  almost  two  hundred 
years,  there  was  an  intermission  of  impositions,'^ 
appeareth  both  by  records  and  the  custom-books. 
To  which  I  answer;  both  that  we  have  in  ef- 
fect an  equal  number  of  years  to  countervail  them, 
namely,  one  hundred  years  in  the  times  of  the 
three  kings  Edwards  added  to  sixty  of  our  last 
years;  and  <*extrema  obruunt  media;"  for  we 
have  both  the  reverence  of  antiquity  and  the 
possession  of  the  present  times,  and  they  but  the 
middle  times;  and,  besides,  in  all  true  judgment 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  an  usage 
to  prove  a  thing  lawful,  and  a  non-usage  to  prove 
it  unlawful :  for  the  practice  plainly  implieth  con- 
sent; but  the  discontinuance  may  be  either  be- 
cause it  was  not  needful,  though  lawful ;  or  be- 
cause there  was  found  a  better  means,  as  I  think 
it  was  indeed  in  respect  of  the  double  customs 
by  means  of  the  staple  at  Calais. 
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•om  Mimv  ID  as  aiwr  to  ru  hajimt;  which  ibpikd  thhh  to  stahd  vwow  dovsttul 
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Tbk  proportion  of  the  king*s  supply  is  not  now 
ia  qoMtion :  for  when  that  sh^U  be,  it  may  be  I 
rittll  be  of  opinion,  that  we  should  give  so  now, 
m  we  may  the  better  give  again.  But  as  things 
]  for  the  present,  I  think  the  point  of  honour 
i  reputation  is  that  which  his  majesty  standeth 

It  upon,  that  our  gift  may  at  least  be  like  those 

■lowers,  that  may  serve  to  lay  the  winds,  though 
thaj  do  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth. 

To  labour  to  persuade  you,  I  will  not :  for  I 
know  not  into  what  form  to  cast  my  speech.  If 
I  ahoald  enter  into  a  laudative,  though  never  so 
due  and  just,  of  the  king*s  great  merits,  it  may 
be  taken  for  flattery:  if  I  should  speak  of  the 
ttnit  obligations  which  intercede  between  the 
king  and  the  subject,  in  case  of  the  king*s  want, 
it  were  a  kind  of  concluding  the  House :  if  I 
•honld   speak   of  the   dangerous   consequence 


which  want  may  reverberate  upon  subjects,  it 
might  have  a  show  of  a  secret  menace. 

These  arguments  are,  I  hope,  needless,  and  do 
better  in  your  minds  than  in  my  mouth.  But  this, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  whereas  the  example 
of  Cyrus  was  used,  who  sought  his  supply  from 
those  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  benefits ; 
we  must  always  remember,  that  there  are  as  well 
benefits  of  the  sceptre  as  benefits  of  the  hand,  as 
well  of  government  as  of  liberality.  These,  I  am 
sure,  we  will  acknowledjre  to  have  come  *«  plena 
manu'*  amongst  us  all,  and  all  those  whom  we 
represent;  and,  therefore,  it  is  every  roan^s  head 
in  this  case  that  must  be  his  counsellor,  and 
every  man*s  heart  his  orator;  and  to  those 
inward  powers  more  forcible  than  any  man's 
speech,  I  leave  it,  and  wish  it  may  go  to  the 
question. 


Yob  11—^ 
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THE  LORDS  OP  THE  COUNCIL, 

UPON  INFORMATION  GIVEN 
Toucnnia  nu  mabcity  or  altb  at  tuu  mmkt,  ams  bbpbbxiicb  to  mm  two  oHAwcsLLoasy  a«o  thb  siira'a  souciiQa 


It  mat  plkasi  tour  Lordships, 

According  unto  your  lordships*  letters  unto  us 
directed,  grounded  upon  the  information  which 
his  majesty  hath  received  concerning  the  scarcity 
of  silver  at  the  mint,  we  have  called  before  us  as 
well  the  officers  of  the  mint,  as  some  principal 
merchants,  and  spent  two  whole  ailemoons  in  the 
examination  of  the  business;  wherein  we  kept 
this  order,  first  to  examine  the  fact,  then  the 
causes,  with  the  remedies. 

And,  for  the  fact,  we  directed  the  officers  of  the 
mint  to  give  unto  us  a  distinguished  account  how 
much  gold  and  silver  hath  yearly  been  brought 
into  the  mint,  by  the  space  of  six  whole  years 
last  past,  more  especially  for  the  last  three 
months  succeeding  the  last  proclamation  touching 
the  price  of  gold ;  to  the  end  we  might  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  fall  discern,  whether  that  pro- 
clamation might  be  thought  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  present  scarcity.  Upon  which  account  it 
appears  to  us,  that  during  the  space  of  six  years 
aforesaid,  there  hath  been  still  degrees  of  decay 
in  quantity  of  the  silver  brought  to  the  mint,  but 
yet  so,  as  within  these  last  three  months  it  hath 
grown  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  former 
time,  insomuch  as  there  comes  in  now  little  or 
none  at  all.  And,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
some  opimon,  as  well  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
mint  as  the  merchants,  that  the  state  need  be  the 
less  apprehensive  of  this  effect,  because  it  is  like 
to  be  but  temporary,  and  neither  the  great  flush 
of  gold  that  is  come  into  the  mint  since  the 
proclamation,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
scarcity  of  silver,  can  continue  in  proportion  as  it 
now  doth. 

Another  point  of  the  fact,  which  we  thought  fit 
to  examine,  was,  whether  the  scarcity  of  silver 
appeared  generally  in  the  realm,  or  only  at  the 
mint ;  wherein  it  was  confessed  by  the  merchants, 
that  silver  is  continually  imported  into  the  realm, 
and  is  found  stirring  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  and 
otherwise,  much  like  as  in  former  times,  although, 
in  respect  of  the  greater  price  which  it  hath  with 
the  goldsmith,  it  cannot  find  the  way  to  the  mint. 
And  thus  much  for  the  fact. 

For  the  causes  with  the  remedies,  we  have 
heard  many  propositions  made,  as  well  by  the 


Lord  Knevet,  who  assisted  us  in  this  coirfemietv 
as  by  the  merchants ;  of  which  prf^ositioBs  few 
were  new  unto  us,  and  much  less  can  be  new  tt 
your  lordships ;  but  yet,  although  upon  fimner 
consultations,  we  are  not  unacquainted  what  ii 
more  or  less  likely  to  stand  with  your  lordships* 
grounds  and  opinions,  we  tbsught  it  nevertheless 
the  best  fruit  of  our  diligence  to  set  them  down 
in  articles,  that  your  lordships  with  more  ease 
may  discard  or  entertain  the  particulars,  begiiH 
ning  with  those  which  your  lordships  do  point  at 
in  your  letters,  and  so  descending  to  the  rest. 

The  first  proposition  is,  touching  the  dispropoiw 
tion  of  the  price  between  gold  and  filver,  whieh 
is  now  brought  to  bed,  upon  the  point  of  fouxteen 
to  one,  being  before  but  tweLve  to  one.  Thift  ^ 
take  to  be  an  evident  cause  of  scarcity  of  dLwm 
at  the  mint,  but  such  a  cause  as  will  hardly  n> 
ceive  a  remedy;  for  either  your  lordships  must 
draw  down  again  the  price  of  gold,  or  adranM 
the  price  of  silver ;  whereof  the  one  is  gofai|^  back 
from  that  which  is  so. lately  done,  and  whersof 
you  have  found  good  effisct,  and  the  other  ia  a 
thing  of  dangerous  consequence,  in  respect  of  the 
loss  to  all  moneyed  men  in  their  debts,  gentleinen 
in  their  rents,  the  king  in  his  customs,  and  "die 
common  subject  in  raising  the  price  of  thinga 
vendible.  And  upon  this  point  i(  is  fit  we  giTit 
your  lordships  understanding  what  the  merchants 
intimated  unto  us,  that  the  very  voicing  or  sot- 
pect  of  the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver,  if  it  be 
not  cleared,  would  make  such  a  deadness  and  re- 
tention of  money  this  vacation,  as,  to  use  their 
own  words,  will  be  a  misery  to  the  merchants : 
so  that  we  were  forced  to  use  protestation,  tfaet 
there  was  no  such  intent 

The  second  proposition,  is  touching  the  charge 
of  coinage ;  wherein  it  was  confidently  avouched 
by  the  merchants,  that  if  the  coinage  were 
brought  from  two  shillings  unto  eighteen  pence, 
as  it  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  king 
would  gain  more  in  the  quantity  than  he  should  lose 
in  the  price :  and  they  aided  themselves  with  that 
argument,  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  abate 
his  coinage  in  the  other  metal,  and  found  good  of 
it:  which  argrument,  though  it  doth  admit  a  difliBT^ 
ence,  because  that  abatement  was  coupled  with 
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the  r»isin^  of  the  price,  whereas  this  is  to  go 
alone ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  seemed  the  officers  of 
the  mint  were  not  unwilling  to  give  way  to  some 
tbatement,  although  they  presumed  it  would  be 
of  small  effect,  because  that  abatement  would  not 
be  equiyalent  to  that  price  which  Spanish  silver 
bean  with  the  goldsmith ;  but  yet  it  may  be  used 
as  an  experiment  of  state,  being  lecoyeiable  at  his 
mijesty's  pleasure. 

llie- third  proposition  is,  concerning  the  ex- 
portation of  silrer  more  than  in  former  times, 
wherein  we  fell  first  upon  the  trade  hito  the 
East  Indies ;  concerning  which  it  was  materially, 
in  our  opinions,  answered  by  the  merchants  of 
that  company,  that  the  silver  which  supplies  that 
trade,  being  generally  Spanish  moneys,  would 
not  he  brought  in  but  for  that  trade,  so  that  it  socks 
in  as  well  as  it  draws  forth.  And,  it  was  added, 
likewise,  that  as  long  as  the  Low  Countries 
maintained  that  trade  in  the  Indies,  it  would 
belp  little,  though  our  trade  were  dissolved, 
benmse  that  silver  which  is  exported  immedi- 
ately by  us  to  the  Indies,  would  be  drawn  out  of 
thjs  kingdom,  for  the  Indies,  immediately  by  the 
Daleli :  and  for  the  silver  exported  to  the  Levant, 
it  was  thought  to  be  no  great  matter.  As  for 
Other  exportation,  we  saw  no  remedy  but  the 
exeeotion  of  the  laws,  speoially  those  of  employ- 
ment, being,  by  some  mitigation,  made  agreeable 
to  tiie  times.  And  these  three  remedies  are  of 
that  nature,  as  they  serve  to  remove  the  causes 
of  this  scarcity.  There  were  other  propositions 
of  policies  and  means,  directly  to  draw  silver  to 
4m  mint 

"Ae  fourth  point  thereof,  was  this :  It  is  agreed 
dmt  the  silver  which  hath  heretofore  fed  the 
mint,  principally,  hath  been  Spanish  money. 
Hiis  now  comes  into  the  realm  plentifully,  but 
not  into  the  mint.  It  was  propounded,  in  imita- 
tfoD  of  some  precedent  in  France,  that  his  majesty 
woald,  by  proclamation,  restrain  the  coming  in 
c^tlus  money  **  sub  modo ;"  that  is,  that  either  it 
be  brought  to  the  mint,  or  otherwise  to  be  but  and 
defoced,  because  that  now  it  passeth  in  payments 
in  a  Icind  of  currency.  To  which  it  was  colour- 
ahly  objected,  that  this  would  be  the  way  to  have 
none  brought  in  at  all,  because  the  gain  ceasing, 
the  importation  would  cease ;  but  this  objectioO 
waa  well  answered,  that  it  is  not  gain  altogether, 
but  a  necessity  of  speedy  payment,  that  causeth 
the  merchant  to  bring  in  silver  to  keep  hie  credit, 
and  to  drive  his  trade :  so  that  if  the  king  keep 
his  fourteen  days'  payment  at  the  mint,  as  he 
always  hath  done,  and  have,  likewise,  his  ex- 
ehangers  for  those  moneys,  in  some  principal 


parts,  it  is  supposed  that  all  Spanish  moneys, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  silver  brought  into  this 
realm,  would,  by  means  of  such  a  proclamation, 
come  into  the  mint;  which  may  be  a  thing 
considerable. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  this:  It  was  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  Spain,  to  bring  in  silver  for 
com  or  victuals;  it  was  propounded  that  hb 
majesty  would  restrain  exportation  of  corn  **  sub 
modo,"  except  they  bring  the  silver  which  re- 
sulted thereof,  unto  his  mint;  that  trade  being 
commonly  so  beneficial,  as  the  merchant  may 
well  endure  the  bringing  of  the  silver  to  the 
mint,  although  it  were  at  the  charge  of  coinage, 
which  it  now  beareth  further,  as  incident  to  this 
matter.  There  was  revived  by  the  merchants, 
with  some  instance,  the  ancient  proposition,  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign  corn, 
forasmuch  as,  by  that  increase  of  trade  in  com, 
the  importation  of  silver  would  likewise  be 
multiplied. 

The  sixth  proposition  was,  That  upon  all 
license  of  forbidden  commodities,  there  shall 
be  a  rate  set  of  silver  to  be  brought  into  the 
mint :  which,  nevertheless,  may  seem  somewhat 
hard,  because  it  imposeth  upon  the  subject  that 
which  causeth  him  to  incur  peril  of  confiscation 
in  foreign  parts.  To  trouble  your  lordships 
further  with  discourses  which  we  had  of  making 
foreign  coins  current,  and  of  varying  the  king's 
standard  to  weight,  upon  the  variations  in  other 
states,  and  repressing  surfeit  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, that  our  native  commodities,  surmounting 
the  foreign,  may  draw  in  treasure  by  way  df 
overplus ;  ^ey  be  commonplaces  so  well  known 
to  your  lordships,  as  it  is  enough  to  mention  them 
only. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more,  which  is,  to  put 
your  lordships  in  mind  of  the  extreme  excess  in 
the  wasting  of  both  metals,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  foliate,  which  turns  the  nature  of  these 
metals,  which  ought  to  be  perdurable,  and  makes 
them  perishable,  and,  by  consumption,  must  be  a 
principal  cause  of  scarcity  in  them  both;  w^ii^^b, 
we  conceive,  may  receive  a  speedy  remedy  by  his 
majesty's  proclamation. 

LasUy,  We  are  humble  suitors  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  for  any  of  these  propositions,  that 
your  lordships  should  think  fit  to  entertain  in 
consultations,  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  them  debated  before  yourselves,  as  being 
matters  of  greater  weight  than  we  are  able  to 
Judge  of.  And  so,  craving  your  lordships'  pardon 
for  troubling  you  so  long,  we  commerd  your 
lordships  to  God's  goodness. 


HIS    LORDSHIP'S    SFEECH 

-        nr   TBI   PASUAMMlT, 

BEING  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 


THE  SPEAKER'S  EXCUSE. 


Mr.  Skujeant  Righardbon, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  grave 
and  decent  speech,  tending  to  the  excuse  and 
disablement  of  yourself  for  the  place  of  speaker. 
In  answer  whereof,  his  majesty  hath  commanded 
me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  doth  in  no  sort  admit  of 
the  same. 

First,  Because  if  the  party's  own  Judgment 
should  be  admitted  in  case  of  elections,  touching 
himself,  it  would  follow,  that  the  most  confident 
and  oyerweening  persons  would  he  received; 
and  the  most  considerate  men,  and  those  that 
understand  themselves  best,  would  be  rejected. 

Secondly,  His  majesty  doth  so  much  rely  upon 
the  wisdoms  and  discretions  of  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  have  chosen  you  with  a  unar 
nimous  conseut,  that  his  majesty  thinks  not  good 
to  swerve  from  Aeir  opinion  in  that  wherein 
themselves  are  principally  interested. 

Thirdly,  You  have  disabled  yourself  in  so  good 
and  decent  a  fashion,  as  the  manner  of  your  speech 
hath  destroyed  the  matter  of  it. 

And,  therefore,  the  king  doth  allow  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  admit  you  for  speaker. 

TO  THE  SPEAKER'S  ORATION. 

Mr.  Spkakkr, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  eloquent 
discourse,  containing  much  good  matter,  and  much 
good  will:  wherein  you  must  expect  from  me 
such  an  answer  only  as  is  pertinent  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  compassed  by  due  respect  of  time. 

I  may  divide  that  which  you  have  said  into  four 
parts. 

The  first  was  a  commendation,  or  laudative  of 
monarchy. 

The  second  was  indeed  a  large  field,  containing 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  bene- 
fits, attributes,  and  acts  of  government. 

The  third  was  some  passages  touching  the  insti- 
tution and  use  of  parliaments. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  certain  petitions  to  his 
majesty  on  the  behalf  of  the  House  and  yourself. 

For  your  commendation  of  monarchy,  and  pre- 


fisrring  it  before  other  estates,  it  needs  no ; 
the  schools  may  dispute  it ;  but  time  hath  triad  h, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  the  best.  Other  states  hi?t 
curious  frames,  soon  put  out  of  order :  and  they 
that  are  made  fit  to  last,  are  -not  commonly  fli  to 
grow  or  spread :  and,  contrariwise,  those  that  an 
made  fit  to  spread  and  enlarge,  are  not  fit  to  eon- 
tinue  and  endure.  But  monarchy  is  like  a  wi»k 
of  nature,  well  composed  both  ta  grow  and  to  esn- 
tinue.    From  this  I  pass. 

For  the  second  part  of  your  speech,  whersiB  yot 
did  with  no  less  truth  than  affection  aoknowMgs 
the  great  felicity  which  we  enjoy  by  his  maij6»> 
ty's  reign  and  government,  his  majesty  haHi  oon^ 
manded  me  to  say  unto  yon,  that  piBises  «b1 
thanksgivings  he  knoweth  to  be  the  tnie  oblatfept 
of  hearts  and  loving  aflfections :  but  that  whidi  jtn 
offer  him  he  will  join  with  you,  in  offering  it  iipto 
God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good ;  who  knoweth 
also  the  uprightness  of  his  heart;  who  he  hopeth 
will  continue  and  increase  his  blessinga  bolh 
upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  and  likewise  npo» 
his  kingdoms  and  the  generations  of  tlieqi« 

But  I  for  my  part  must  say  unto  yon,  at  Hw ' 
Grecian  orator  said  long  since  in  the  like  ease. 
>« Solus  dignus  harum  rerum  laudatnr  tempos;'* 
Time  is  the  only  commender  and  encoiniastis 
worthy  of  his  majesty  and  his  government 

Why  time  1  For  that,  in  the  revolution  of  to 
many  years  and  ages  as  have  passed  over  thii 
kingdom,  notwithstanding,  many  noble  and  ex* 
cellent  effects  were  never  produced  until  his  m> 
jesty's  days,  but  have  been  reserved  as  ptoper  and 
peculiar  unto  them. 

And  because  this  is  no  part  of  a  panegyric,  bat 
merely  story,  and  that  they  be  so  many  artioles 
of  honour  fit  to  be  recorded,  I  will  only  mention 
them,  extracting  part  of  them  out  of  that  yon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  said;  they  be  in  number 
eight. 

First,  his  majesty  is  the  first,  as  you  noted  it 
well,  that  hath  laid  *«  lapis  angularis,"  the  comer 
stone  of  these  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  taken  away  the  wall  of  sepa- 
ration :  whereby  his  majesty  is  become  the  mo 
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Dtreh  of  the  most  puissant  and  militaTy  nations  of 
the  world  ;  and,  if  one  of  the  ancient  wise  men 
was  not  deceived,  iron  commands  gold. 

Secondly,  the  plantation  and  reduction  to  civi- 
lity of  Ireland,  the  second  island  of  the  ocean 
Atlantic,  did  by  God's  providence  wait  for  his 
majesty's  times ;  being  a  work  resembling  indeed 
liie  works  of  the  ancient  heroes:  no  new  piece  of 
tint  kind  in  modem  times. 

Thirdly,  This  kingdom,  now  first  in  his  ma- 
jesty's times,  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the 
new  world,  by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the 
Summer  Islands.  And  certainly  it  is  with  the 
kingdoms  on  earth  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven :  sometimes  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  proves  a 
great  tree.    Who  can  tell  1 

Fourthly,  His  majesty  hath  made  that  troth 
which  was  before  titolarly,  in  that  he  hath  veri- 
M  the  style  of  Defender  of  the  Faith:  wherein 
his  majesty's  pen  hath  been  so  happy,  as,  though 
tlM  deaf  adder  will  not  hear,  yet  he  is  charmed 
that  he  doth  not  hiss.  I  mean  in  the  graver  sort 
of  thoee  that  have  answered  his  majesty's  writ- 

Fifthly,  It  is  most  certain,  that  since  the  con- 
qneat  ye  cannot  assign  twenty  years,  which  is  the 
tiae  that  hb  majesty's  reign  now  draws  &stupon, 
of  inward  and  outward  peace.  Insomuch,  as  the 
tiaoof  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  and 
•Iwmya  magnified  for  a  peaceable  reign,  was  ne- 
vwlhdess  interrupted  the  first  twenty  years  with 
•i  fsbellioB  in  England ;  and  both  first  and  last 
twonty  years  with  rebellions  in  Ireland.  And 
yi(  I  know,  that  his  majesty  will  make  good  both 
Iris  wordsy  as  well  that  of  *«  Nemo  me  lacessit 
impone,*'  aa  that  other  of «« Beati  pacific!." 

Sixthly,  That  true  and  primitive  ofiloe  of  kings, 
wliieh  is,  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  to  judge  the  peo- 
ple^ wae  never  perfohned  in  like  perfection  by 
toy  of  the  king's  progenitors :  whereby  his  ma^ 
Jetty  hath  showed  himself  to  be  «« lex  loquens," 
and  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  not  as  a  dumb  statue, 
but  M  a  speaking  oracle. 

Seventhly,  For  his  majesty's  mercy,  as  you 
noted  it  well,  show  me  a  time  wherein  a  king  of 
this  realm  hath  reigned  almost  twenty  years,  as  I 
■aid*  in  his  white  robes,  without  the  blood  c^any 
poor  of  this  kingdom :  the  axe  turned  once  or 
twiee  towards  a  peer,  bat  never  struck. 

Lastly,  The  flourishing  of  arts  and  sciences  re- 
created by  his  majesty's  countenance  and  bounty, 
was  never  in  that  height,  especially  that  art  of 
artOf  divinity;  for  that  we  may  truly  to  God's 
great  glory  confess,  that  since  the  primitive 
tfmet,  there  were  never  so  many  stars,  for  so  the 
Seriptore  calleth  them,  in  that  firmament. 

These  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  partly 
diooen  out  of  your  heap,  and  are  so  far  from  being 
▼vlgar,  ais  fhey  are  in  effect  singular  and  proper 
tohb  majesty  and  his  times.  So  that  I  have 
made  good,  as  I  take  it,  my  first  assertion ;  that 


the  only  worthy  commender  of  his  majesty  ii 
time :  which  hath  so  set  off  his  majesty's  merits 
by  the  shadow  of  comparison,  as  it  passeth  the 
lustre  or  commendation  of  words. 

How  then  shall  I  conclude  t  Shall  I  say,  ««0 
fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norinti"  No,  for 
I  see  ye  are  happy  in  enjoying  them,  and  happy 
again  in  knowing  them.  But  I  will  conclude 
this  part  with  that  saying,  turned  to  the  right 
hand:  «*Si  gratum  dixeria,  omnia  dixeris." 
Your  gratitude  contains  in  a  word  all  that  I  can 
say  to  you  touching  this  parliament. 

Touching  the  third  point  of  your  speech,  con- 
cerning parliaments,  I  shall  need  to  say  little :  for 
there  was  never  that  honour  done  to  the  institu- 
tion of  parliament,  that  his  majesty  did  it  in  his 
last  speech,  making  it  in  effect  the  perfection  of 
monarchy ;  for  that  although  monarchy  was  the 
more  ancient,  and  be  independent,  yet  by  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  parliament  it  is  the  stronger 
and  the  surer  built. 

And  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  point; 
but  as  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  well  note,  that  when 
the  king  sits  in  parliament,  and  his  prelates, 
peers,  and  commons  attend  him,  he  is  in  the 
exaltation  of  his  orb ;  so  I  wish  things  may  be  so 
carried,  that  he  may  be  then  in  greatest  serenity 
and  benignity  of  aspect;  shining  upon  his  people 
both  in  glory  and  grace.  -  Now  you  know  well, 
that  the  shining  of  the  sun  fair  upon  the  ground, 
whereby  all  things  exhilarate  and  do  fructify,  is 
either  hindered  by  clouds  above  or  mists  below ; 
perhaps  by  brambles  and  briers  that  grow  upon 
the  ground  itself.  All  which  I  hope  at  this  time 
will  be  dispelled  and  removed. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  your  speecht 
concerning  the  petitions :  but  before  I  deliver  his 
majesty's  answer  respectively  in  particular,  I  am 
tospesJc  to  you  some  few  words  in  general; 
wherein,  in  effect,  I  shall  but  glean,  his  majesty 
having  so  excellentiy  and  fully  expressed  him- 
self. 

For  that,  that  can  be  spoken  pertinentiy,  must 
be  either  touching  the  subject  or  matter  of  parlia- 
ment business ;  or  of  the  manner  and  carriage  of 
the  same ;  or,  lastiy,  of  the  time,  and  the  husband- 
hag  and  marshalling  of  time. 

For  the  matters  to  be  handled  in  parliament, 
they  are  either  of  church,  state,  laws,  or  grievances. 

For  the  first  two,  concerning  church  or  state, 
ye  have  heard  the  king  himself  speak ;  and  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  «*  Who  is  he  that  in  such  things 
shall  come  after  the  king  t"  For  the  other  two, 
I  shall  say  somewhat,  but  very  shortly. 

For  laws,  they  are  things  proper  for  your  own 
element;  and,  therefore,  therein  ye  are  rather  to 
lead  than  to  be  led.  Only  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  yon 
in  mind  of  two  things ;  the  one,  that  ye  do  not 
multiply  or  accumulate  laws  more  than  ye  need. 
There  is  a  wise  and  learned  civilian  that  applies 
the  curse  of  the  prophet,  ««Pluet  super  eos  laqueos ," 
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to  multiplicity  of  laws :  for  they  do  but  coisnare 
and  entangle  the  people.  I  wish  rather,  that  ye 
should  either  leyiye  good  laws  that  are  fallen  and 
discontinued,  or  provide  against  the  slack  execu- 
tion of  laws  which  are  already  in  force ;  or  meet 
with  the  subtile  evasions  from  laws  which  time 
and  craft  hath  undermined,  than  to  make  **  novas 
oreaturas  legum,*^  laws  upon  a  new  mould. 

The  other  point,  touching  laws,  is,  that  ye  busy 
not  yourselves  too  much  in  private  bills,  except 
it  be  in  cases  wherein  the  help  and  arm  of  ordinary 
justice  is  too  short. 

For  grievances,  his  majesty  hath  with  great 
grace  and  benignity  opened  himselfl  Neverthe- 
less, the  limitations,  which  may  make  up  your 
grievances  not  to  beat  the  air  only,  but  to  sort  to 
a  desired  effect,  are  principally  two.  The  one, 
to  use  his  majesty's  term,  that  ye  do  not  hunt 
after  grievances,  such  as  may  seem  rather  to  be 
stirred  here  when  ye  are  met,  than  to  have 
sprung  from  the  desires  of  the  country:  ye  are  to 
represent  the  people;  ye  are  not  to  personate 
them. 

The  other,  that  ye  do  not  heap  up  grievances, 
as  if  numbers  should  make  a  show  where  the 
weight  is  small ;  or,  as  if  all  things  amiss,  like 
Plato's  commonwealth,  should  be  remedied  at 
once.  It  is  certain,  >that  the  best  governments, 
yea,  and  the  best  men,  are  like  the  best  precious 
stones,  wherein  every  flaw  or  icicle  or  grain  are 
seen  and  noted  more  than  in  those  that  are  gene- 
rally foul  and  corrupted. 

Therefore  contain  yourselves  within  that  mode- 
ration 1M  may  appear  to  bend  rather  to  the  effectual 
ease  of  the  people,  than  to  a  discursive  envy,  or 
scandal  upon  the  state. 

As  for  the  manner  of  carriage  of  parliament 
business,  ye  must  know,  that  ye  deal  with  a  king 
that  hath  been  longer  king  than  any  of  you  have 
been  parliament  men ;  and  a  king  that  is  no  less 


sensible  of  forms  than  of  matter ;  and  is  as  far  from 
enduring  diminution  of  majesty,  as  from  teganU 
ing  flattery  or  vainglory ;  and  a  king  that  under* 
standeth  as  well  the  pulse  of  the  hearts  of  ike 
people,  as  his  own  orb.  And,  therefore,  both  let 
your  grievances  have  a  decent  and  reverend  foim 
and  style;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  former  p«r> 
liaments,  let  them  be  ^tanqoam  gemiun  eo- 
lumbn,"  without  pique  or  harshness:  and,  on 
the  other  side,  in  that  ye  do  for  the  king,  hrt;  it 
have  a  mark  of  unity,  alacrity,  and  affection; 
which  will  be  of  this  force,  that  whatsoever  ye 
do  in  substance,  will  be  doubled  in  reputation 
abroad,  as  in  a  crystal  glass. 

For  the  time,  if  ever  parliament  waa  to  be 
measured  by  the  hour-glass,  it  is  this ;  in  regaid 
of  the  instant  occasion  flying  away  irr^oveiably. 
Therefore,  let  your  speeches  in  the  House  be  the 
speeches  of  counsellors,  and  not  of  orators';  let 
your  committees  tend  to  despatch,  not  to  diapnfiB; 
and  so  marshal  the  tlmea  as  the  public  bnsintes, 
especially  the  proper  business  of  the  parliament, 
be  put  first,  and  private  bills  be  put  last,  a«  time 
shall  give  leave,  or  within  the  spaces  of  tiie 
public. 

For  the  four  petitions,  his  majesty  is  pleased  to 
grant  them  all  as  liberally  as  the  ancient  and  traa 
custom  of  parliament  doth  warrant,  and  with  dia 
cautions  that  have  ever  gone  with  them ;  that  it 
to  say,  That  the  privilege  be  not  need  for  detaKl- 
ing  of  creditors,  and  defeating  of  ordinary  jnstieet 
that  liberty  of  speech  turn  not  into  Hoense^  bat  be 
joined  with  that  gravity  and  discretion,  as  may 
taste  of  duty  and  love  to  your  sovereign,  reireronea 
to  your  own  assembly,  and  respect  to  Uie  matters 
ye  handle :  that  your  accesses  be  at  such  fit  times, 
as  may  stand  best  with  his  majesty's  pleasare 
and  occasions:  that  mistakings  aiid  n^aunder- 
standings  be  rather  avoided  and  prevented,  as 
mu^h  as  may  be,  than  salved  or  cleared. 
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And  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  consider 
the  time  which  is  spent;  but  yet  so,  as  I  must 
consider  also  the  matter,  which  is  great.  Thb 
great  cause  was,  at  the  first,  so  materially  and 
weightily  propounded;  and  after,  in  such  sort 
persuaded  and  enforced ;  and  by  him  that  last 
spake,  80  much  time  taken,  and  yet  to  good  pui^ 
pose;  as  I  shall  speak  at  a  great  disadvantage: 
but,  because  it  hath  been  always  used,  and  the 


mixture  of  this  House  doth  so  require  it,  that  in 
causes  of  this  nature  there  be  some  speech  an4 
opinion,  as  well  from  persons  of  generality,  as 
by  persons  of  authority,  I  will  say  somewhat, 
and  not  much :  wherein  it  shall  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  enter  into,  or  to  insist  upon  secrets,  either  of 
her  majesty's  coffers,  or  of  her  council ;  but  my 
speech  must  be  of  a  more  vulgar  nature. 
I  will  not  enter,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  a  laudative 
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■paceh  of  the  high  and  siDgalar  beBeiits,  which, 
ky  her  majesty *8  moat  politic  and  happy  goyem- 
ment,  we  receive,  thereby  to  incite  you  to  a 
fotribution;  partly,  becauae  no  breath  of  man 
can  aet  them  forth  worthijy ;  and  partly,  becaaae, 
I  know,  her  majesty,  in  her  magnanimity,  doth 
beatow  her  benefita  like  her  freeat  patents, 
Mtfbaqae  aiiquo  inde  reddendo;*'  not  looking  for 
any  thing  ai^ain,  if  it  were  in  reapeot  only  of  her 
puticular,  i  ot  love  and  loyalty.  Neither  will  I 
notir,  at  thia  time,  put  the  case  of  this  realm  of 
finglapd  too  precisely;  bow  it  standeth  with  the 
•abject  in  point  of  payments  to  the  crown :  though 
I  eould  miiake  it  appear  by  demonstration,  what 
opiflion  aoeyer  be  conceived,  that  never  aubjecta 
were  partakera  of  greater  freedom  and  ease ;  and 
thai  whether  you  look  abroad  into  other  countriea 
al  thia  present  time,  or  look  back  to  former  timea 
in  thia  our  own  country,  we  shall  find  an  exceed- 
ing difference  in  matter  of  taxes ;  which,  nowi  I 
naenre  to  mention;  not  ao  much  in  doubt  to 
acquaint  your  eara  with  foreign  straina,  or  to  dig 
ip  the  aepulchrea  of  buried  and  forgotten  impo- 
•itioiia,  which,  in  this  case,  as  by  way  of  com- 
parison, it  is  necessary  you  understand;  but 
beeanae  speech  in  the  House  is  fit  to  persuade  the 
fBoaral  point,  and,  particularly,  ia  more  proper 
■od  aeaaonable  for  the  cochmittee :  neither  will  I 
sake  any  observation  upon  her  majesty's  manner 
of  expending  and  issuing  treasure;  being  not 
vpon  exceaaive  and  exorbitant  donativea,  nor 
vpon  Bumptnona  and  unnecesaary  triumpha, 
bvildinga,  or  like  magnificence;  but  upon  the 
maervation,  protection,  and  honour  of  the  realm : 
nrl  dare  not  acan  upon  her  majeaty'a  actiona, 
wUeh  it  becometh  me  rather  to  admire  in  ailence, 
Aan  to  gloaa  or  discourse  upon  them,  though 
with  never  so  good  a  meaning.  Sure  I  am,  that 
the  treaaure  that  cometh  from  you  to  her  majesty, 
ia  but  aa  a  vapour  which  riseth  from  the  earth, 
and  gathereth  into  a  cloud,  and  stayeth  not  there 
long ;  but  upon  the  aame  earth  it  falleth  again : 
and  what  if  some  drops  of  this  do  fall  upon 
France  or  Flanders  t  It  is  like  a  sweet  odour  of 
honour  and  reputation  to  our  nation  throughout 
tlM  world.  But  I  will  only  insist  upon  the 
natnral  and  inviolate  law  of  preservation. 

It  u  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  familiar  truth, 
tiiat  aafety  and  preaervation  is  to  be  preferred 
before  benefit  or  increase,  inaamuch  aa  those 
ooansela  which  tend  to  preservation,  seem  to  be 
attended  with  necessity :  whereaa  those  delibera- 
ticma  which  tend  to  benefit,  seem  only  accompa- 
nied with  persuasion.    And  it  is  ever  gain  and 
BO  loaa,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  account  there 
lemaina  the  purchase  of  safety.    The  prints  of 
thia  are  everywhere  to  be  found :  the  patient  will 
ever  part  with  some  of  his  blood  to  save  and  clear ; 
the  rest :  the  seafaring  man  will,  in  a  storm,  cast  | 
over  aome  of  his  goods  to  save  and  assure  the  \ 
net:  the  husbandman  will  afford  aome  foot  of  i 


ground  for  his  hedge  and  ditch,  to  fortify  and 
defend  the  rest.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dispnter 
will,  if  he  be  wise  and  cunning,  grant  somewhat 
that  seemeth  to  make  against  him,  because  he  will 
keep  himself  witiiin  the  strength  of  his  opinion,  and 
the  better  maintain  the  reat  But  this  place  adver- 
ttaeth  me  not  to  handle  the  matter  in  a  common- 
place. I  will  now  deliver  unto  you  that,  which, 
upon  a  Mprobatum  est,"  hath  wrought  upon 
myaelf,  knowing  your  affections  to  be  like  mine 
own.  There  hath  fallen  oat,  since  the  last  par- 
liament, four  accidents  or  occurrents  of  state; 
thinga  publiahed  and  known  to  yon  all ;  by  every 
one  whereof,  it  seemeth  to  me,  in  ray  vulgar 
understanding,  that  the  danger  of  this  realm  is 
increased :  which  I  speak  not  hy  way  of  appre- 
hending fear,  for  I  know  I  speak  to  English 
oouragea ;  but  by  way  of  pressing  provision :  for 
I  do  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  kingdoms  and 
states  are  entered  into  terms  and  resolutions  of 
hoetility  one  againat  the  other ;  yet  they  are  many 
timea  reatrained  from  their  attempts  by  four 
impediments. 

The  first  is  by  this  same  "alind  agere;"  when 
they  have  their  hands  full  of  other  mattera,  which 
they  have  embraced,  and  aerveth  for  a  diversion 
of  their  hoatile  purposes. 

The  next  is,  when  they  want  the  commodity 
or  opportunity  of  aome  places  of  near  approach. 

The  third,  when  they  have  conceived  an  appre- 
hension of  the  difficulty  and  ehnrliahneas  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  their  hand. 

And  the  fourth  ia*  when  a  state,  through  the 
age  of  the  monarch,  groweth  heavy  and  indie- 
posed  to  actions  of  great  peril  and  motion :  and 
this  dull  humour  is  not  sharpened  nor  inflamed 
by  any  provocationa  or  acoma.  Now  if  it  please 
you  to  examine,  whether,  by  removing  the 
impediments,  in  these  four  kinds,  the  danger 
be  not  grown  so  many  degrees  nearer  ua  by 
accidents,  as  I  said,  freah,  and  all  dated  since  the 
last  parliament. 

Soon  after  the  last  parliament,  you  may  be 
pleaaed  to  remember  how  the  French  king  revolted 
from  his  religion ;  whereby  every  man  of  common 
underetanding  may  infer,  that  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain  ia  more  reconcileable,  and  a 
greater  inclination  of  affJEiire  to  a  peace,  than  be- 
fore :  which  supposed,  it  followeth,  Spain  shall 
be  more  free  to  intend  his  malice  against  this 
realm. 

Since  the  last  parliament,  it  is  also  notorious 
in  every  man's  knowledge  and  remembrance,  that 
the  Spaniards  have  possessed  themselves  of  that 
avenue  and  place  of  approach  for  England,  which 
waa  never  in  the  hands  of  any  king  of  Spain  be- 
fore; and  that  is  Calais;  which  in  true  reason 
and  consideration  of  estate  of  what  value  or  aer* 
vice  it  is,  I  know  not;  but  in  common  under- 
standingi  it  is  a  knocking  at  our  doors. 

Since  the  last  parliament  also  that  ulcer  of  Ire 
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land,  which  indeed  brake  forth  before,  hath  ran 
on  and  raged  more:  which  cannot  but  be. a  great 
attractire  to  the  ambition  of  the  conncil  of  Spain, 
who  by  former  experience  know  of  how  tough  a 
complexion  this  realm  of  England  b  to  be  assail- 
ed; and,  therefore,  as  rheums  and  fluxes  of  ho- 
monrs,  is  like  to  resort  to  that  part  which  is  weak 
and  distempered*.    ' 

And,  lastly,  it  is  famous  now,  and  so  will  be 
many  ages  hence,  how  by  these  two  searjoarneys 
we  have  brayed  him,  and  objected  him  to  scorn: 
so  that  no  blood  can  be  so  frosen  or  mortified,  but 
must  needs  take  flames  of  rsrenge  upon  so  mighty 
a  disgrace. 

60  as  this  concurrence  of  oecurrents,  all  since 
our  last  assembly,  some  to  delirer  and  free  our 
enemios,  some  to  adrance  and  bring  him  on  his 
way,  some  to  tonpt  and  allure  him,  some  to  spur 
on  and  provoke  him,  cannot  btit  threaten  an  in- 
crease of  our  peril  in  great  proportion. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  but  reduce  to  the 
memory  of  this  House  one  other  argument,  for 
ample  and  large  providing  and  supplying  trea- 
sure: and  this  it  is: 

I  see  men  do  with  great  alacrity  and  spirit  pro- 
ceed when  they  have  obtained  a  course  they  long 
wished  for  and  were  restrained  from.  Myself 
can  remember,  both  in  this  honourable  assembly, 
and  in  all  other  places  of  this  realm,  how  forward 
and  affectionate  men  were  to  have  an  invasive 
war.  Then  we  would  say,  a  defensive  war  was 
like  eating  and  consuming  interest,  and  needs  we 
would  be  adventurers  and  assailants:  **Habes 
quod  tola  mente  petisti  :*'  shall  we  not  now  make 
it  good  1  especially  when  we  have  tasted  so  pros- 
perous fruit  of  our  desires. 


The  first  of  these  expeditions  invaaive  was 
achieved  with  great  felicity,  ravished  a  strong  and 
famous  port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high 
countries ;  brought  them  to  such  despair  as  they 
fired  themselves  and  their  Indian  Aeet  in  sacrifice! 
as.  a  good  odour  and  incense  unto  God  for  the 
great  and '  barbarous  craelties  which  they  have 
committed  upon  the  poor  Indians,  whither  that 
fleet  was  sailing;  disordered  their  reckonings  so, 
as  the  next  news  we  heard  of  was  nothing  but 
protesting  of  bills  and  breaking  credit. 

The  second  journey  was  with  notable  resolu- 
tion borne  up  against  weather  and  all  difilculties; 
and  besides  the  suecess  in  amusing  him  and  pot- 
ting hitn  to  infinite  charge,  sure  I  am  it  was  like 
a  Tartar's  or  Parthian's  bow,  which  shootetb 
backward,  and  had  a  roost  strong  and  violent 
effect  and  operation  both  in  France  and  Flandeis ; 
so  that  our  neighbours  and  confederates  have 
reaped  the  harvest  of  it;  and  while  the  lifb-blood 
of  Spain  went  inward  to  the  heart,  the  outward 
limbs  and  members  trembled,  and  could  not  re- 
sist And,  lastly,  we  have  a  perfect  account  of 
all  the  noble  and  good  blood  that  was  canied 
forth,  and  of  all  our  sea-walls  and  good  shippingi 
v^thout  mortality  of  persons,  wreck  of  vessels» 
or  any  manner  of  diminution.  And  these  hivs 
been  the  happy  effects  of  our  so  long  and  so  mudi 
desired  invasive  wat. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  dicorefdre,  I  donbt 
not  but  eveiy  man  will  consent  that  our  gift  most 
bear  these  two  marks  and  badges:  the  one,  of 
the  danger  of  the  realm  by  so  great  a  propoitioB, 
since  the  last  parliament,  increased;  the  otbsr, 
of  the  satisfaction  we  receive  in  having  obtained 
ovr  80  earnest  and  ardent  desire  of  an  invBsive  1 
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Tov  axe  to  know,  and  consider  well  the  dntj 
ni  terrice  to  which  you  ate  called,  and  where- 
vpoB  yoQ.  are  bj  your  oath  charged.  It  is  the 
Inppj  estate  and  condition  of  the  subject  of  this 
BhIbi  of  England,  that  he  is  not  to  be  impeached 
in  Us  liJTe,  lands,  or  goods,  by  flying  rumours,  or 
wandering  fames  and  reports,  or  secret  and  priyy 
iBqniiitiona ;  but  by  the  oath  and  presentment  of 
1MB  of  honest  condition,  in  the  face  of  Justice. 
Bol  this  happy  estate  of  the  subject  will  turn  to 
Imit  and  inconyenience,  if  those  that  hold  that 
put  which  you  are  now  to  perform  shall  be  neg- 
Hgent  and  remiss  in  doing  their  duty;  fOr  aa  of 
two  erils  it  were  better  men^s  doings  were  looked 
iaio  orer-strictly  and  severely,  than  that  there 
aluNild  be  a  notorious  impunity  of  malefactore ; 
m  was  well  and  wisely  said  of  ancient  time,  •«  a 
man  were  better  live  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful.*'  This,  there- 
ftie,  rests  in  your  care  and  conscience,  forasmuch 
as  at  you  Justice  begins,  and  the  law  cannot  pur- 
sue and  chase  offenders  to  their  deserved  fall,  ex- 
cept you  first  put  them  up  and  discoTer  them, 
whereby  they  may  be  brought  to  answer;  for 
yovr  Tcrdiet  is  not  concluding  to  condemn,  but  it 
is  neeessary  to  charge,  and  without  it  the  court 
eannot  proceed  to  condemn. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  ye  are  the  eye  of 
Justice,  ye  ought  to  be  single,  without  partial  af- 
&et]on;  watchful,  not  asleep,  or  false  asleep  in 
winking  at  oflendere,  and  sharp-mghted  to  pro- 
esad  with  underatanding  and  discretion :  for,  in  a 
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word,  if  you  shall  not  present  unto  the  court  all 
such  offences,  as  shall  appear  unto  you  either  by 
eridence  given  in,  or  otherwise,  mark  what  I  say, 
of  your  own  knowledge,  which  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  verge,  which  is  aa  it  were  the 
limits  of  your  survey,  but  shall  smother  and  con- 
ceal any  offence  willingly,  then  the  guiltiness  of 
othere  will  cleave  to  your  consciences  before  God ; 
and,  besides,  you  are  answerable  in  some  degree 
to  the  king  and  his  law  for  such  your  default  and 
suppression ;  and  therefore  take  good  regard  unto 
it,  you  are  to  serve  the  king  and  his  people,  you 
are  to  keep  and  observe  your  oath,  you  are  to  ac- 
quit yourselves. 

But  there  is  yet  more  cause  why  you  should 
take  more  special  regard  to  your  presentments, 
than  any  other  grand  juries  within  the  counties 
of  this  kingdom  at  large :  for  as  it  is  a  nearer  de- 
gree and  approach  onto  the  king,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  government,  to  be  the 
king's  servant,  than  to  be  the  king's  subject;  so 
this  commission,  ordained  for  the  king's  servants 
and  household,  ought  in  the  execution  of  justice 
to  be  exemplary  unto  other  places.  David  said, 
who  was  a  king,  ««The  wicked  man  shall  not 
abide  in  my  house;"  as  taking  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  kings  to  extend  their  care,  to 
banish  wickedness  over  all  their  land  or  empire ; 
but  yet  at  least  they  ought  to  undertake  to  God 
for  their  house. 

We  see  further,  that  the  law  doth  so  esteem 
the  dignity  of  the  king's  settled  mansion-house 
9B  889 
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as  it  hath  laid  unto  it  a  plot  of  twelve  miles  round, 
which  we  call  the  verge,  to  be  subject  to  a  special 
and  exempted  jurisdiction  depending  upon  his  per- 
son and  great  officers.  This  is  as  a  half-pace  or  car- 
pet spread  about  the  king's  chair  of  estate,  which* 
therefore,  ought  to  be  cleared  and  voided  more 
than  other  places  of  the  kingdom :  for  if  offences 
sliould  be  shrouded  under  the  king's  wings,  what 
hope  is  there  of  discipline  and  good  Justice  in 
more  remote  parts  t  We  see  the  sun,  when  it  is 
at  the  brightest,  there  may  be  perhaps  a  bank  of 
clouds  in  the  north,  or  the  west,  or  remote  re- 
gions, but  near  his  body  few  or  none;  for  where 
the  king  cometh  there  should  come  peace  and 
order,  and  an  awe  and  reverence  in  men's 
hearts. 

And  this  jurisdiction  was  in  ancient  time  exe- 
cuted, and  since  by  statute  ratified,  by  the  lord 
steward,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  nature  of  a 
peculiar  king's  bench  for  the  verge ;  for  it  was 
thought  a  kind  of  eclipsing  to  the  king's  honour, 
that  where  the  king  was,  any  justice  should  be 
sought  but  immediately  from  his  own  officera. 
But  in  respect  that  office  was  of^  void,  this  com- 
mission hath  succeeded,  which  change  I  do  not 
dislike ;  for  though  it  hath  less  state,  yet  it  hath 
more  strength  legally :  therefore,  I  say^  you,  that 
are  a  jury  of  the  verge,  should  lead  and  give  a 
])attern  unto  others  in  the  care  and  conscience  of 
your  presentments. 

Concerning  the  particular  pmnts  and  articles 
whereof  you  shall  inquire,  I  will  help  your  me- 
mory and  mine  own  with  order :  neither  will  I 
load  you,  or  trouble  myself  with  every  branch  of 
several  offences,  but  stand  upon  those  that  are 
principal  and  most  in  use :  the  offences,  there- 
fore, that  you  are  to  present  are  of  four  natures. 

I.  The  first,  such  as  concern  God  and  his 
church. 

n.  The  second,  such  as  concern  the  king  and 
his  state. 

HI.  The  third,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  and  are  capital. 

IV.  The  fourth,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  not  capital. 

The  service  of  Almighty  God,  upon  whose 
blessing  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  estate  of 
king  and  kingdom  doth  depend,  may  be  violated, 
and  God  dishonoured  in  three  manners,  by  profa- 
nation, by  contempt,  and  by  division,  or  breach 
of  unity. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  depraved  or  abused  in 
word  or  deed  the  blessed  sacrament,  or  disturbed 
the  preacher  or  congregation  in  the  time  of  divine 
service;  or  if  any  have  maliciously  stricken  with 
weapon,  or  drawn  weapon  in  any  church  or 
churchyard ;  or  if  any  fair  or  market  have  been 
kept  in  any  churchyard,  these  are  profanations 
within  the  purview  of  several  statutes,  and  those 
you  are  to  present:    for  holy  things,  actions, 


times,  and  sacred  places,  are  to  be  preserved  in 
reverence  and  divine  respect. 

For  contempts  of  our  churoh  and  service,  they 
are  comprehended  in  that  known  name,  which  too 
many,  if  it  pleased  God,  bear,  recusancy ;  which 
offence  hath  many  branches  and  dependencies ; 
the  wife-recusant, she  tempts.;  the  church  Papistt 
he  feeds  and  relieves ;  the  coitupt  schoolmastery 
hesoweth  tares;  the  dissembler,  he  conformeth 
and  doth  not  communicate.    Therefore,  if  any 
pereon,  man  or  woman,  wife  or  sole,  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  yean,  not  having  some  lawful  ex- 
cuse, have  not  repaired  to  chureh  according  to  tha 
several  statutes;   the  one,  for  the  weekly,  the 
ot^er*  lor  the  monthly  repair,  you  are  to  present 
both  the  offence  and  the  time  how  long.    Again, 
such  as  maintain,  relieve,  keep  in  service  of  liveiy 
recusants,  though  themselves  be  none,  yonaiis 
likewise  to  present;  for  these  be  like  the  roots  of 
netties,  which  sting  not  themselves,  but  bear  and 
maintain  the  stinging   leaves:    so  if  any  |hat 
keepeth  a  schoolmaster  that  comes  not  to  <ihiiieh| 
or  is  not  allowed  by  the  bishop,  for  that  iniee- 
tion  may  spread  far ;  so  such  recusant  as  have 
been  convicted  and  conformed,  and  have-  nol 
received  the  sacrament   once  a  year*  for  tfart 
is  the  touchstone  of  their  tree  convereion :  aad 
of  these  offences  of  recusancy  take  you  wj^eM. 
regard.    Twelve  miles  from  court  is  no  region  tat 
such  subjects.    In  the  name  of  God,  why  should 
not  twelve  miles  about  the  king's  ehsir  be  as  fise 
from  PapistHpecusants^  as  twelve  from  the  city  cf 
Rome,  the  pope's  chair,  is  from  Protestants  1 
There  be  hypocrites  and  atheists,  and  to  I  hn 
there  be  amongst  us ;  but  no  open  eontempi  of 
their  religion  is  endured.    If  there  must  be  i»* 
cusants,  it  were  better  they  lurked  in  the  couutiyi 
than  here  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom^ 

For  matter  of  division  and  breach  of  unity,  it  is' 
not  without  a  mystery  that  Christ^s  coat  had  no 
seam,  nor  no  more  should  the  church,  if  it  woe 
possible.  Therefore,  if  any  minister  refitse  to  use 
the  book  of  common-prayer,  or  wilfully  swerristh 
in  divine  service  from  that  book ;  or  if  any  person 
whatsoever  do  scandalize  that  book,  and  speak 
openly  and  maliciously  in  derogation  of  it;  sudi 
men  do  but  make  a  rent  in  the  garment,  and  such 
are  by  you  to  be  inquired  of.  But  much  mors, 
such  as  are  not  only  differing,  hut  in  a  sort  oppo- 
site unto  it,  by  using  a  superstitious  and  corrupted 
form  of  divine  service ;  I  meauj  such  as  say  or 
hear  mass. 

These  offences  which  I  have  recited  to  you,  are 
against  the  service  and  worship  of  God  :  there  re- 
main two  which  likewise  pertain  to  the  dishonour 
of  God ;  the  one,  is  the  abuse  of  his  name  by  per- 
jury; the  other,  is  the  adhering  to  God*s  de- 
clared enemies,  evil  and  outcast  spirits,  by  con- 
juration and  witchcraft. 

For  perjury,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  be 
more  odious  to  God,  or  pernicious  to  man ;  for  an 
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(Mthy  saith  the  apostle,  is  the  end  of  controversies 
i4  therefore,  that  boundary  of  suits  be  taken  away 
or  mis-set,  where  shall  be  the  end  1  Therefore 
yoa  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  in 
any  of  the  king's  courts,  yea,  of  court-barons  and 
dM  like,  and  that  as  well  of  the  actors^  as  of  the 
piooarer  and  suborner. 

For  witchcraft,  by  the  former  law  it  was  not 
death,  except  it  were  actual  and  gpross  inrocation 
of  eril  spirits,  or  making  coTonant  with  them, 
or  tiddng  away  life  by  witchcraft :  but  now,  by  an 
■bC  in  his  majesty's  times,  charms  and  sorceries  in 
eertdn  cases  of  procuring  of  unlawful  loTe  or 
bodily  hurt,  and  some  others,  are  made  felony  the 
•seiHid  ofienoe ;  the  first  being  imprisonment  and 
Jflkty. 

And  here  I  do  conclude  my  first  part  concem- 
ing  ssHgion  and  ecclesiastical  causes :  wherein  it 
my  l>e  thought  that  I  do  forget  matters  of  supre- 
aaey,  or  of  Jesuits,  and  seminaries,  and  the  like, 
wfaidi  are  usually  sorted  with  causes  of  religion : 
bat  I  must  haTO  leave  to  direct  myself  according 
to  mine  own  persuasion,  which  is,  that,  whatso- 
0fW  hath  been  said  or  written-  on  the  other  side, 
aU-the  late  statutes,  which  inflict  capital  punish^ 
upon  extollers  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
of  the  king's  supremacy,  Jesuits  and 
and  other  oflfenders  of  that  nature, 
for  their  principal  scope,  not  the  punish- 
of  the  enor  of  conscience,  but  the  rfr* 
of  the  peril  of  the  estate.  This  is  the 
I  spirit  of  these  laws,  and  therefore  I  will  place 
r  under  my  second  division,  which  is  of  of- 
that  concern  the  king  and  his  estate,  to 
W^kk  now  I  come. 

TusB  oflfenoes,  therefore,  respect  either  the 
'  of  the  king's  person,  or  the  safety  of  his 
i  and  kingdom,  which,  though  they  cannot  be 
1  indeed,  yet  they  maybe  distinguished 
in  speeofa.  First,  then,  if  any  have  conspired 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  God  have  in 
hiaeastody!  or  of  the  queen's  majesty,  or  of  the 
most  noble  prince  their  eldest  son ;  the  very  com- 
passing and  inward  imagination  thereof  is  high 
fiaasun»  if  it  can  be  proved  by  any  fact  that  is 
orart :  for  in  the  case  of  so  sudden,  dark,  and  per- 
aieious,  and  peremptory  attempts,  it  were  too  late 
for  the  law  to  take  a  blow  before  it  gives ;  and 
this  high  treason  of  all  other  is  most  heinous,  of 
which  you  shall  inquire,  though  I  hope  there  be 
BO  cause. 

There  is  another  capital  offence  that  hath  an 
af&iaty  with  this,  whereof  you  here  within  the 
verge  are  most  properly  to  inquire;  the  king's 
privy  council  are  as  the  principal  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  king,  so  as  their  safety  is  a  portion  of 
his:  if,  therefore,  any  of  the  king's  servants  with- 
in his  cheque-roll,  for  to  them  only  the  law  ex- 
,  have  conspired  the  death  of  any  the  king's 


privy  council,  this  is  felony,  and  thereof  you 
shall  inquire. 

And  since  we  are  now  in  that  branch  of  the 
king's  person,  I  will  speak  also  of  the  king's  per* 
son  by  representation,  and  the  treasons  which 
touch  the  same. 

The  king's  person  and  authority  is  represented 
in  three  things ;  in  his  seals,  in  his  money,  and 
in  his  principal  magistrates:  if,  therefore,  any 
have  counterfeited  the  king's  great  seal,  privy 
seal,  or  seal  manual ;  or  counterfeited,  clipped,  or 
scaled  his  moneys,  or  other  money  current,  this  is 
high  treason ;  so  is  it  to  kill  certain  great  officers 
or  judges  executing  their  office. 

We  will  now  pass  to  those  treasons  which  con- 
cern the  safety  of  the  king's  estate,  which  are  of 
three  kinds,  answering  to  three  perils  which  may 
happen  to  an  estate;  these  perils  are. foreign 
invasion,  open  rebellion  and  sedition,  and  privy 
practice  to  alienate  and  estrange  the  hearts  oif  tlie 
subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  either  to  adhere  to 
enemies,  or  to  burst  out  into  tumults  and.  commo- 
tions of  themselves. 

Therefore,  if  any  person  have  solicited  or  pro* 
cured  any  invasion  from  foreigners ;  or  if  any  have 
combined  to  raise  and  stir  the  people  to  rebellion 
within  the  reaUn ;  these  are  high  treasons,  tend- 
ing to  the  overthrow  of  the  estate  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  to  be  inquired  of. 

The  third  part  of  practice  hath  divers  branches, 
but  one  principal  root  in  these  our  times,  which 
b  the  vast  axid  overspreading  ambition  and  usurp- 
ation of  the  see  of  Rome ;  for  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is,  according  to  his  late  challenges  and  pretences, 
become  a  competitor  and  oorrival  with  tlie  king, 
for  the  hearts  and  obediences  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects :  he  stands  for  it,  he  sends  pver  his  love- 
tokens  and  brokers,  under  colour  o(  conscience,  to 
steal  and  win  away  the  hearts  and  allegiances  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  them  as  fuel,  ready  to 
take  fire  upon  any  his  commandments. 

This  is  that  yoke  which  this  kingdom  hath 
happily  cast  off,  even  at  such  time  when  the  po- 
pish religion  was  nevertheless  continued,  and  that 
divers  states,  which  are  the  pope's  vassals,  do 
likewise  begin  to  shake  off. 

If,  therefore,  any  person  have  maintained  and 
extolled  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  within  the  king's  dominions,  by  writing, 
preaching,  or  deed,  advisedly,  directly,  and  mali- 
ciously ;  or  if  any  person  have  published  or  put 
in  use  any  of  tlie  pope's  bulls  or  instruments  of 
absolution;  or  if  any  person  have  withdrawn, 
and  reconciled,  any  of  the  king's  subjects  from 
their  obedience,  or  been  withdrawn  and  recon- 
ciled ;  or  if  any  subject  have  refused  the  second 
time  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  lawfully  ten- 
dered; or  if  any  Jesuit  or  seminary  come  and 
abide  within  this  realm:  these  are  by  several 
statutes  made  cases  of  high  treiison;  tlie  law 
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counting  these  things  as  preparatives,  and  the  first 
wheels  and  secret  motions  of  seditions  and  rerolts 
from  the  king's  obedience.  Of  these  you  are  to 
inquire,  both  of  the  actors  and  of  their  abettors, 
comforters,  receivers,  maintainors;  and  conceal- 
ers, which  in  some  cases  are  traitors,  as  well  as  the 
principal,  in  some  cases  in  *•  premunire,*' in  some 
other,  in  misprision  of  treason,  whioh  I  will  not 
stand  to  distinguish,  and  in  some  other,  felony  9 
as,  namely,  that  of  the  receiving  and  relieving  of 
Jesuits  and  priests ;  the  bringing  in  and  dispers- 
ing of  «*Agp[iua  Dei's,*'  crosses,  pictures,  or 
such  trash,  is  likewise  <« praemunire:''  and  so  is 
the  denial  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  first 
time. 

And  because^  in  the  disposition  of  a  state  to 
troubles  and  perturbatbns,  military  men  are  most 
tickle  and  dangerous;  therefore,  if  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  go  ovet  to  serve  in  foreign  parts, 
and  do  not  first  endure  the  touch,  that  is,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  or  if  he  have  borne  office 
in  any  army,  and  do  not  enter  into  bond  with 
sureties  as  is  prescribed,  this  is  made  felony ;  and 
such  as  you  shall  inquire. 

-  Lastly,  because  the  vulgar  people  are  sometimes 
led  with  vain  and  fond  prophecies ;  if  any  such 
shall  be  published,  to  the  end  to  move  stirs  or  tu- 
mults, this  is  not  felony,  but  punished  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods;  and  of  this  also 
shall  you  inquire. 

You  shall  likewise  understand  that  the  escape 
of  any  prisoner  committed  for  treason,  is  treason; 
whereof  you  are  likewise  to  inquire. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  part  of  my  division  ; 
that  is,  those  offences  which  concern  the  king's 
people,  and  are  capital ;  which,  nevertheless,  Uie 
law  terms  offences  against  the  crown,  in  respect 
of  the  protection  that  the  king  hath  of  his  people, 
and  the  interest  he  hath  in  them  and  their  wel- 
fare ;  for  touch  them,  touch  the  king.  These  of- 
fences are  of  three  natures :  the  first  concemeth 
the  conservation  of  their  lives;  the  second,  of 
honour  and  honesty  of  their  persons  and  families; 
and  the  third,  of  their  substance. 

First,  for  life.  I  must  say  unto  you  in  general, 
that  life  is  grown  too  cheap  in  these  times;  it  is 
set  at  the  price  of  words,  and  every  petty  scorn 
and  disgrace  can  have  no  other  reparation ;  nay,  so 
many  men's  lives  are  taken  away  with  impunity, 
that  the  very  life  of  the  law  is  almost  taken  away, 
which  is  the  execution ;  and,  therefore,  though  we 
cannot  restore  the  life  of  those  men  that  are  slain, 
yet  I  pray  let  us  restore  the  law  to  her  life,  by 
pioceeding  with  doe  severity  against  the  of- 
fendere ;  and  most  especially  this  plot  of  ground, 
which,  as  I  said,  is  the  king's  carpet,  ought  not  to 
be  stained  with  blood,  crying  in  the  ears  of  God 
and  the  king.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
law  doth  make  divere  just  differences  of  life 
taken  away ;  but  yet  no  such  differences  as  the 


wanton  humours  and  braveries  of  men  have,  nodar 
a  reverend  name  of  h6nour  and  reputation,  in- 
vented. 

The  highest  degree  is  where  sueh  a  one  is  kiUed 
unto  whom  the  offender  did  bear  faith  and  obedi-. 
enc3 ;  as  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  the  cleric  to  the  prelate :  and  I  shall 
ever  add,  for  so  I  conceive  of  the  law,  the  cbDd 
to  the  father  or  the  mother;  and  this  the  law 
terms  petty  treason. 

The  second  is.  Where  a  man  is  slain  upon 
forethought  malice,  which  the  law  terms  murder; 
and  it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious,  and  can- 
not be  blanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  foul. 

The  third  is,  Where  a  man  is  killed  upon  a 
sudden  heat  or  affray,  whereiinto  the  law  gives 
some  little  favour,  because  a  man  in  fury  b  ttoc 
himself,  <*  ira  furor  brevis ;"  wrath  is  a  short  mad- 
ness ;  and  the  wisdom  of  law  in  his  majesty^t 
time  hath  made  a  subdivision  of  the  stab  given, 
where  tiie  party  stabbed  is  out  of  defence,  and 
had  not  given  the  firat  blow,  from  other  main 
slaughtera. 

The  fourth  degree  is,  That  of  killing  a  man  im 
the  party's  own  defence,  or  by  miradventnrs 
which,  though  they  be  not  felonies,  ^et,  neverths-  . 
less,  the  law  doth  not  suffer  them  to  go  unpu- 
nished :  because  it  doth  discern  some  sparks  of  m 
bloody  mind  in  the  one,  and  of  eareleasness  In  te 
other. 

And  the  fifth  is.  Where  the  law  doth  admit 'a 
kind  of  justification,  not  by  plea,  for  a  man  may. 
not,  that  hath  shed  blood,  affront  the  law  wi^ 
pleading  not  guilty;  but  when  the  case  is  foiuid 
by  verdict,  being  disclosed  upon  the  evidence;  as 
where  a  man  in  the  king's  highway  and  peace  is 
ussailed  to  be  murder^  or  robbed;  or  when  a 
man  defending  his  house,  which  is  his  castls# 
against  unlawful  violence ;  or  when  a  sherifl^  (k 
minister  of  justice,  is  resisted  in  the  execution  of 
his  ofiice ;  or  when  the  patient  dieth  in  the  chi- 
rurgeon's  hands,  upon  cutting  or  otherwise:  for 
these  cases  the  law  doth  privilege,  hecause. of  the 
necessity,  and  because  of  the  innoeency  of  the 
intention. 

Thus  much  for  the  death  of  man,  of  which  caass 
you  are  to  inquire :  together  with  the  aecessoiies 
before  and  after  the  fact. 

For  the  second  kind,  which  concema  the  h> 
nour  and  chasteness  of  persons  and  families;  yoa 
are  to  inquire  of  the  ravishment  of  women,  of  the 
taking  of  women  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  against  their  will,  or  marry* 
ing  them,  or  abusing  them;  of  double  marriages, 
where  there  was  not  firet  seven  yeare'  absenoe, 
and  no  notice  that  the  party  so  absent  was  alive, 
and  other  felonies  against  the  honesty  of  life. 

For  the  third  kind,  which  concemeth  men's 
substance,  you  shall  inquire  of  burglaries,  robbe- 
ries, cutting  of  purees,  and  taking  of  any  thing 
from  the  pereon :  and  generally  other  stealths,  u 
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wtll  such  as  are  plain,  as  thoae  that  are  dis- 
foiied,  whereof  I  will  by-and-by  speak;  bot, 
iint,  I  most  require  you  to  use  diligence  in  pre- 
•eiiting  especially  those  purloinings  and  embez- 
ilemenls,  which  are  of  plate,  vessels,  or  whatso- 
efw  within  the  king^s  house.  The  king^s  house 
Is  an  open  place ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  safe  by  law, 
and  not  by  lock,  and  therefore  needeth  the  more 
•ewity. 

Now,  for  coloured  and  disguised  robberies ;  I 
will  name  two  or  three  of  them:  the  purveyor 
that  takes  without  warrant,  is  no  better  than  a 
thkf,  and  it  is  felony.  The  senrant  that  hath  the 
keeping  of  his  majesty's  goods,  and  going  away 
with  them,  though  he  came  to  the  possession  of 
them  lawfully,  it  is  felony.  Of  these  you  shall 
likewise  inquire,  principals  and  accessories.  The 
.Totimtary  escape  of  a  felon  is  also  felony. 

For  the  last  part,  which  is  of  offences  concem- 
iof^  the  people  not  capital,  they  are  many :  but  I 
will  select  only  such  as  I  think  fittest  to  be  re- 
nembered  unto  you,  still  dividing,  to  give  you 
tiM  better  Ught.    They  are  of  four  natures. 

I.  The  firet,  is  matter  of  force  and  outrage. 
.    9.  The  second,  matter  of  fraud  and  deceit. 
'  3.  Public  nuisances  and  grievances. 

4.  The  fourth,  breach  and  inobservance  of 
Mrtun  wholesome  and  politic  laws  for  govem- 


•  For  the  firat,  you  shall  inquire  of  riots  and  unlaw- 
ful assemblies;  of  forcible  entries,  and  detainere 
with  force;  and  properly  of  all  assaults  of  strik- 
iofi  drawing  weapon  or  other  violence  within  the 
Idiif's  house,  and  the  precincts  thereof:  for  the 
king's  house,  from  whence  example  of  peace 
•lumld  flow  unto  the  farthest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  the  ointment  of  Aaron's  head  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garment,  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolate 
Inm  force  and  brawls,  as  well  in  respect  of  reve- 
fSBoe  to  the  place,  as  in  respect  of  danger  of 
gmter  tumult,  and  of  ill  example  to  the  whole 
kiagdom ;  and,  therefore,  in  that  place,  all  should 
be  full  of  peace,  order,  regard,  forbearance,  and 


Besides  open  force,  there  is  a  kind  of  force  that 
cometh  with  an  armed  hand,  but  disguised,  that 
it  no  less  hateful  and  hurtful ;  and  that  is  abuse 
and  oppression  by  authority.  And,  therefore,  you 
shall  inquire  of  all  extortions,  in  officers  and  mi- 
nisters; as  sheriffs,  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  escheat- 
on  coroners,  constables,  ordinaries,  and  others, 
who,  by  colour  of  office,  do  poll  the  people. 

For  frauds  and  deceits,  I  do  chiefly  commend 
lo  your  care  the  frauds  and  deceits  in  that  which 
IS  the  chief  means  of  all  just  contract  and  permu- 
tation, which  is,  weights  and  measures ;  wherein, 
although  God  hath  pronounced  that  a  false  weight 
is  an  abomination,  yet,  the  abuse  is  so  common, 
and  80  general,  I  mean  of  weights,  and  I  speak 
npoD  knowledge  and  late  examination,  that  if  one 


were  to  build  a  church,  he  should  need  but  false 
weights,  and  not  seek  them  far,  of  the  piles  of 
brass  to  make  the  bells,  and  the  weights  of  lead 
to  make  the  battlements :  and,  herein  you  are  to 
make  special  inquiry,  whether  the  clerk  of  the 
market  within  the  verge,  to  whom  properly  it 
appertains,  hath  done  his  duty. 

For  nuisances  and  grievances,  I  will  for  the 
present  only  single  out  one,  that  ye  present  the 
decays  of  highways  and  bridges ;  for  where  the 
majesty  of  a  king's  house  draws  recourse  and 
access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  Idng,  and  dis- 
easeful  to  the  people^  if  the  ways  nearabouts  be 
not  fair  and  good ;  wherein  it  is  strange  to  see  the 
chargeable  pavements  and  causeways,  in  tbn 
avenues  and  entrances  of  towns  abroad,  beyond 
the  seas ;  whereas  London,  the  second  city  at  the 
least  of  Europe,  in  glory,  in  greatness,  and  in 
wealth,  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  fairness  of  the 
ways,  though  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  broadness 
of  them,  from  a  village. 

For  the  last  part,  because  I  pass  these  things 
over  briefly,  I  will  make  mention  unto  you  of 
three  laws. 

1.  llie  one,  concerning  the  king's  pleasure. 

9.  The  second,  concerning  the  people's  food. 

3.  And  the  third,  concerning  wares  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

You  shall  therefore  inquire  of  the  lawful  taking 
partridges  and  pheasants  or.  fowl,  the  destruction 
of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  fowl,  the  killing  of  hares 
or  deer,  and  the  selling  of  venison  or  hares :  for 
that  which  is  for  exercise,  and  sport,  and  courtesy, 
should  not  be.  turned  to  gluttony  and  sale  victuaL 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakera,  and 
brewers  keep  their  assize,  and  whether  as  well 
they,  as  bntchere,  innholders,  and  victuallere,  do 
sell  that  which  is  wholesome,  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  whether  they  do  link  and  combine  to 
raise  prices. 

Lastly,  you  shall  inquire  whether  the  good 
statute  be  observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have 
that  he  thinketh  he  hath,  and  not  be  abused  or 
mis-served  in  that  he  buys :  I  mean  that  statute 
that  requireth  that  none  use  any  manual  occupa- 
tion, but  such  as  have  been  seven  years  apprentice 
to  it;  which  law  bcibg  generally  transgressed, 
makes  the  people  buy,  in  effect,  chaff  for  com; 
for  that  which  is  mis-wrought,  will  mis- wear. 

There  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you« 
throughout  all  the  former  parts,  which  it  were 
overlong  in  particular  to  recite.  You  may  be 
supplied  either  our  of  your  own  experience,  or 
out  of  such  bills  and  informations  as  shall  be 
brought  unto  yon,  or  upon  any  question  that  you 
shall  demand  of  the  court,  which  will  be  ready  to 
give  you  any  farther  direction,  as  far  as  is  fit :  but 
these  which  I  have  gone  through,  are  the  principal 
points  of  your  charge;  which  to  present,  you 
have  taken  the  name  of  God  to  witness:  and  in 
the  name  of  God  perform  it. 
Sb3 


AN  EXPLANATIOJ* 


WH^T  MANIIIB  (MP  PBSSONB  TB08E  SHOULD  BE,  THAT 
THE  POWER  OR  ORDINANCE 


ABE  TO  EZBOUTB 


THE   KING'S   PREROGATIVE. 


1.  Th4t  absolute  prerogatiTe,  according  to  the 
iang's  pleasure,  revealed  by  his  laws,  may  be 
exercised  and  executed  by  any  subject,  to  whom 
power  may  be  given  by  the  king,  in  any  place  of 
Judgment  or  commission,  which  the  king,  by  his 
law,  hath  ordained :  in  which  the  judge  subwdi- 
Bate  cannot  wrong  the  people,  the  law  laying 
down  a  measure  by  which  every  judge  should 
govern  and  execute;  against  which  law,  if  any 
judge  proceed,  he  is,  by  the  law,  questionable, 
and  punishable  for  his  transgression. 

In  this  nature  are  all  the  judges  and  commis- 
■ioners  of  the  land,  no  otherwise  than  in  their 
oourts,  in  which  the  king,  in  person,  is  supposed 
to  sit,  who  cannot  make' that  trespass,  felony,  or 
treason,  which  the  law  hath  not  made  so  to  be; 
neither  can  punish  the  guilty  by  other  punish- 
ment than  the  laws  have  appointed. 

This  prerogative  or  power,  as  it  is  over  all  the 
subjects,  so,  being  known  by  the  subjects,  they 
are  without  excuse  if  they  offend,  and  suffer  no 
wrong,  if  they  be  justly  punished ;  and,  by  Ais 
't>Terogative,  the  king  govemeth  all  sorts  of  people 
according  unto  known  will. 

fl.  The  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  in  kings 
aecording  to  their  private  will  and  judgment, 
cannot  be  executed  by  any  subject;  neither  is  it 
possible  to  give  such  power  by  commission ;  or 
fit  to  subject  the  people  to  the  same ;  for  the  king, 
in  that  he  is  the  substitute  of  God  immediately, 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, hath,  by  participation  with  God,  and 
with  his  subjects,  a  discretion,  judgment,  and 
feeling  love  towards  those  over  whom  he  rcigrn- 
eth,  only  proper  to  himself,  or  to  his  place  and 
person;  who,  seeing  he  cannot  in  any  others 
infuse  his  wisdom,  power,  or  gifts,  which  God, 
in  respect  of  his  place  and  charge,  hath  enabled 
him  withal,  can  neither  subordinate  any  other 
judge  to  govern  by  that  knowledge,  which  the 
king  can  no  otherwise,  than  by  his  known  will, 
participate  unto  him :  and  if  any  such  subordinate 
judge  shall  obtain  commission,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  such  judge,  to  govern  the  people, 
that  judge  is  bound  to  think  that  to  be  his  sound- 


est discretion,  which  the  law,  in  which  it  the 
king's  known  will,  showeth  nnto  htm  to  be  that 
justice,  which  he  ought  to  administer;  otherwise 
he  might  seem  to  esteem  himself  above  the  king's 
law,  who  will  not  govern  by  it,  or  to  have  a 
power  derived  from  other  than  from  the  king, 
which,  in  the  kingdom  will  administer  justice 
contrary  \into  the  justice  of  the  land:  neither  can 
such  a  judge  or  commissioner,  under  the  name  of 
the  king's  authority,  shrood  his  own  high  action, 
seeing  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  every  man 
is  particular  and  private  to  himself,  so  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  cannot  be  properly,  or  possi- 
bly, the  discretion,  or  the  conscience  of  the  king; 
and,  if  not  his  discretion,  neither  the  Judgment 
that  is  ruled  by  another  man's  only. 

Therefore  it  may  seem  Aey  ratfier  desire  to  be 
kings,  than  to  rule  the  people  nnder  the  king, 
which  will  not  administer  jastiee  by  law,  but  by 
their  own  will. 

3.  This  administfstion  in  a  subjeet  la  derogsp 
tive  to  the  king's  prerogative :  for  he  administer- 
eth  justice  out  of  a  private  direction,  being  not 
capable  of  a  general  directioti  how  to  nse  the 
king's  subjects  at  pleasure,  in  causes  of  particular 
respect ;  which,  if  no  other  than  the  king  himself 
can  do,  how  can  it  be  so  that  any  man  ehould  de- 
sire that  which  is  unfit  and  impossible,  but  that  it 
must  proceed  out  of  some  exorbitant  affection  1 
the  rather,  seeing  such  places  be  full  of  trouble, 
and  altogether  unnecessary,  no  man  will  seek  to 
thrust  himself  into  them  but  for  hopes  of  gain. 
Then  is  not  any  prerogative  oppugned,  but  main* 
tained,  though  it  be  desired,  that  every  subordi* 
nate  magistrate  may  not  be  made  supreme, 
whereby  he  may  seize  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  take  from  the  king  the  respect  due  unto  him 
only,  or  judge  the  people  otherwise  than  Ae  khng 
doth  himself. 

4.  And  although  the  prince  be  not  hound  to 
render  any  account  to  the  law,  which  in  person 
he  administereth  himself,  yet  every  subordinate 
judge  must  render  an  account  to  the  king,  by  hit 
laws,  how  he  hath  administered  justice  in  his 
place  where  he  is  set.    But  if  he  hath  power  to 
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nla  by  private  direction,  for  which  there  is  no 
law,  how  can  he  be  questioned  by  a  law,  if  in  his 
priTate  censure  he  offends  ? 

6.  Hierefore,  it  seemeth  that,  in  giringr  such 
mtiiority,  the  king  ordaineth  not  subordinate  mar 
gistntes,  but  absolute  kings:  and  what  doth  the 
king  leaTe  to  himself,  who  giveth  so  much  to 
oAots,  as  he  hath  himself  1  Neither  is  there  a 
graaterbond  to  tie  the  subject  to  his  prince  in 
partleular,  than  when  he  shall  hsTe  recourse  unto 
Um,  in  his  person,  or  in  his  power,  for  relief  of 
the  wrongs  which  from  private  men  be  offered ; 
or  for  reformation  of  the  oppressions  which  any 
gabordinate  magistrate  shall  impose  upon  the 
people.  There  can  be  no  offence  in  the  judge, 
wlio  hath  power  to  execute  according  to  his  dis- 
CfBlidii,  when  the  discretion  of  any  j^ge  shall  be 
thovgfat  fit  to  be  limited,  and  therefore  there  can 
bo  tiMirein  no  reformation ;  whereby  the  king  in 
tUi  Qseth  no  prerogative  to  gain  his  subjects' 
ligfct:  then  the  subject  is  bound  to  suffer  helpless 
and  the  discontent  of  the  people  is  cast 


upon  the  king;  the  laws  being  neglected,  which, 
with  their  equity,  in  all  other  causes  and  Judg- 
ments, saving  this,  interpose  themselves  and  yield 
remedy. 

6.  And,  to  conclude,  custom  cannot  confirm  that 
which  is  any  ways  unreasonable  of  itself. 

Wisdom  will  not  allow  that  which  is  many 
ways  dangerous,  and  no  ways  profitable. 

Justice  will  not  approve  that  government,  where 
it  cannot  be  but  wrong  must  be  committed. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  rule  by  which  to  try 
it,  nor  means  of  reformation  of  it. 

7.  Therefore,  whosoever  desireth  government 
must  seek  such  as  he  is  capable  of,  not  such  as 
seemeth  to  himself  most  easy  to  execute;  for  it  is 
apparent,  that  it  is  easy  to  him  that  knoweth  not 
law  nor  justice,  to  rule  as  he  listeth,  his  will 
never  wanting  a  power  to  itself:  but  it  is  safe  and 
blameless,^  both  for  the  judge  and  people,  and 
honour  to  the  king,  that  judges  be  appointed  who 
know  the  law,  and  that  they  be  limited  to  gpvem 
according  to  the  law. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HI8  UAJ^BTY*B  ▲TTORNET43BMBRAL, 

TOUCHING  DUELS: 

UPON  AN  mrORMATION  IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER  AGAINST  PRIEST  AND  WRIGHT; 

WITH  THB  DECREE  OF  TOE  STAR  CHAMBER  IN  THE  SAME  CAUSE. 


Mr  Lords, 
I  thought  it  fit  for  my  place,  and  for  these 
i  to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordships 
>  cause  touching  prirate  duels,  to  see  if  this 
^OQrt  can  do  any  good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that 
BVili  which  seems  unbridled.  And  I  could  have 
wished  that  I  had  met  with  aome  greater  persons, 
Bi  a  sabject  for  your  censure,  both  because  it  had 
i  more  worthy  of  this  presence,  and  also  the 
'  to  have  showed  the  resolution  myself  hath 
to  proceed  without  respect  of  persons  in  this  bu- 
diiesa ;  but  finding  this  cause  on  foot  in  my  pre- 
decessor's time,  and  published  and  ready  for 
iMaring,  I  thought  to  lose  no  time  in  a  mischief 
tiwt  groweth  every  day :  and,  besides,  it  passes 
Bd  amiss  sometimes  in  gorernment,  that  the 
gnater  sort  be  admoniriied  by  an  example  made 


in  the  meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be  beaten  before  the 
lion.  Nay,  I  should  think,  my  lords,  that  men  of 
birth  and  quality  will  leave  the  practice  when  ii. 
begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  so  low  as  to  bar- 
ber-surgeons and  butchers,  and  such  base  mecha- 
nical persons. 

And,  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence,  in 
which  I  take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it 
in  itself,  and  much  more  in  respect  it  is  by  his 
majesty's  direction,  I  will  supply  the  meanness 
of  the  particular  cause,  by  handling  of  the  general 
point:  to  the  end  that,  by  the  occasion  of  this 
present  cause,  both  my  purpose  of  prosecution 
against  duels,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
without  which  I  am  nothing,  for  the  censure  of 
them,  may  appear,  and  thereby  offenders  in  that 
kind  may  read  their  own  case,' and  know  what 
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they  are  to  expect ;  whidi  may  serve  for  a  wamingr 
until  example  may  be  made  in  some  greater 
person:  whieh,  I  doubt,  the  thnea  will  but  too 
soon  afford. 

Therefore*  before  I  come  to  the  particular, 
whereof  your  lordships  are  now  to  judge,  I  think 
it  time  best  spent  to  speak  somewhat : 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  this 
mischief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  some  stick  not  to  think  defectiye  in  this 
matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  ^is  court,  where 
certainly  the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to 
be  found. 

And,  fifthly,  Touching  mine  own  purpose  and 
resolution,  wherein  I  shall  humbly  craTC  your 
lordships*  aid  and  assistance. 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  yotlr 
lordships  to  take  into  your  consideration  that 
when  revenge  is  once  extorted  out  of  the  magis- 
trates* hands,  contrary  to  God*s  ordinance,  «<  Mihi 
vindicta,  ego  retribuam,**  and  every  man  shall 
bear  the  sword,  not  to  defend,  but  to  assail ;  and 
private  men  begin  once  to  presume  to  give  law  to 
themselves,  and  to  right  their  own  wrongs,  no 
man  can  foresee  the  danger  and  inconveniences 
that  may  arise  and  multiply  thereupon.  It  tnay 
cause  sudden  storms  in  court,  to  the  disturbance 
of  his  majesty,  and  unsafety  of  his  person:  it 
may  grow  from  quarrels  to  bandying,  and  from 
bandying  to  trooping,  and  so  to  tumult  and  com- 
motion; from  particular  persons  to  dissension  of 
families  and  alliances ;  yea,  to  national  quarrels, 
according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  accidents, 
which  fall  not  under  foresight :  so  that  the  state 
by  this  means  shall  be  like  to  a  distempered  and 
imperfect  body,  continually  subject  to  inflamma- 
t'ons  and  convulsions. 

Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in 
policy,  offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest. 
Other  offences  yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that 
it  is  gopd,  not  daring  to  make  defence,  or  to 
justify  themselves;  but  this  offence  expressly 
gives  the  law  an  affront,  as  if  there  were  two 
laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown-law,  and  the  other  a 
law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it;  so  that  Paul's 
and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  must  give  place  to  the  law,  as  the  king 
speaketh  in  his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables, 
and  such  reverend  assemblies:  the  year-books, 
and  statute-books,  must  give  place  to  some  French 
and  Italian  pamphlets,  which  handle  the  doctrine 
of  duels,  which,  if  they  be  in  the  right,  *•  tran- 
seamus  ad  ilia,"  let  us  receive  them,  and  not  keep 
the  people  in  conflict  and  distraction  between 
two  laws. 

Again,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when 
young  men,  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as 
the  poets  call  *<  aurors  filii,"  sons  of  the  morning, 


in  whom  the  expectation  and  comfort  of  their 
friends  consisteth,  shall  be  cast  away  and  d^ 
stroyed  in  such  a  vain  manner;  but  much  man 
it  is  to  be  deplored,  when  so  much  noble  and 
genteel  blood  should  be  spUt  upon  such  folllesi 
as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in  service  of 
the  king  and  realm,  were  able  to  make  the  fortune 
of  a  day,.and  to  change  the  fortune  of  a  kingdoife. 
So  as  your  lordships  see  what  a  desperate  evil 
this  is ;  it  troubleth  peace,  it  disfumisheth  War« 
it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private  men,  peril  upon 
the  state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it ;  the  first  motive,  no 
doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  of 
hpnour  and  credit:  and,  therefore,  the  king,  in  his 
last  proclamation,  doth  most  aptiy  and  exeellentiy 
call  them  bewitching  duels.  For,  if  one  judge 
of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better  than  a  sorcery  that  eo- 
chanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men,  that  bear  great 
minds  with  a  false  show,  ••  species  falsai'V  and  a 
kind  of  satanical  illusion  and  apparition  of  honour 
against  religion,  against  law,  against  monl 
virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  examplet 
of  the  best  times  and  valiantest  nations;  at  I 
shall  tell  you  by-and-by,  when  I  shall  show  you 
the  law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this  point. 

But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief  being  toeh, 
it  is  nourished  by  vain  discourses,  and  green  aid 
unripe  conceits,  which,  nevertheless,  have  so  pr^ 
vailed,  as,  though  a  man  were  staid  and  solm^ 
minded,  and  a  right  believer,  touching  the  vini^ 
and  unlawfulness  of  these  duels;  yet  the  stream 
of  vulgar  opinion  is  such,  as  it  imposeth  a  neees- 
sity  upon  men  of  value  to  conform  themselves,  or 
else  there  is  no  living  or  looking  upon  men^t 
faces :  so  that  we  have  no(  to  do,  in  this  <;ase,  so 
much  with  particular  persons,  as  with  unsound 
and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  dominations  and 
spirits  of  the  air,  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost 
lost  the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude 
and  valour.  For  fortitude  distinguisheth  of  the 
grounds  of  quarrels,  whether  they  be  just;  and 
not  only  so,  but  whether  they  be  worthy;  and 
setteth  a  better  price  upon  men's  lives,  than  to 
bestow  them  idly :  nay,  it  is  weakness  and  dis- 
esteem  of  a  man's  self,  to  put  a  man's  life  upon 
such  liedger  performances :  a  man's  life  is  not  to 
be  trifled  away ;  it  is  to  be  offered  up  and  sacri- 
ficed to  honourable  services,  public  merits,  good 
causes,  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expense 
of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expense  of  money;  it  is  no 
liberality  to  make  a  profusion  of  money  upon 
every  vain  occasion,  nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to 
make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  cause  be  of 
worth.  And  thus  much  for  the  causes  of  this 
evil. 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noble 
person  will  put  his  hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish 
that  my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  forerunners 
to  the  work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.    Bat 
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yet  to  deliver  my  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for 
this  time  and  place,  there  be  four  things  that 
I  hmT6  thought  on,  as  the  most  effectual  for  the 
Ttpietsing  of  this  deprayed  custom  of  particular 
eco&bats. 

The  first  is^  that  there  do  appear  and  be  declared 
•  eonttant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to 
tboliah  it.  For  this  is  a  thing,  my  lords,  must  go 
down  at  cnce,  or  not  at  all ;  for  then  eyery  parti- 
cular man  will  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  repu* 
tatioiif  when  he  sees  that  the  state  takes  it  to  heart, 
as  sn  insult  against  the  king^s  power  and  authority, 
and  thereupon  hath  absolutely  resolved  to  master 
it;  like. unto  that  which  was  set  down  in  express 
words  in  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
touching  duels,  that  the  king  himself  took  upon 
him  the  honour  of  all  that  took  themselves  grieved 
or  interested  for  not  having  performed  the  combat. 
So  must  the  state  do  in  this  business :  and  in  my 
conscience  there  is  none  that  is  but  of  a  reasonable, 
•olHKr  disposition,  be  he  never  so  valiant,  except 
it  be  some  furious  person,  that  is  like  a  firework, 
hoX  will  be  glad  of  it,  when  he  shall  see  the  law 
end  rule  of  state  disinterest  him  of  a  vain  and 
nnneeessary  hazard. 

Soeondly,  care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be 
■0  Bore  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed ; 
wjienin  I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  that  I  may 
speak  my  mind  freely,  and  yet  be  understood 
tngfat.  The  proceedings  of  the  great  and  noble 
commissioners  martial  I  honour  and  reverence 
Bocfaf  and  of  them  I  speak  not  in  any  sort;  but  I 
«y  the  compounding  of  quarrels,  which  is  other- 
wlae  in  use  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  so  punctual,  and  hath  such  reference  and 
nepeet  onto  the  receivod  conceits,  what's  before- 
hapd,  and  what's  behindhand,  and  I  cannot  tell 
whatt  as  without  all  question  it  doth,  in  a  fashion, 
countenance  and  authorize  tliis  practice  of  duels, 
as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat  of  right. 

Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out 
of  the  king's  last  proclamation,  the  most  prudent 
and  best  applied  remedy  for  this  offence,  if  it 
shall  please  his  majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise.  This  offence,  my  lords,  is 
groonded  upon  a  false  conceit  of  honour,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  punished  in  the  same  kind, 
•«in  00  quis  rectissime  plectitur,  in  quo  peccat." 
The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  king  and  his  aspect, 
and  the  access  to  his  person  continueth  honour 
in  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his  presence  is 
one  of  the  greatest  eclipses  of  honour  that  can  be; 
if  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  that  when  this 
court  shall  censure  any  of  these  offences  in  persons 
<rir  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of  his  own 
power  and  discipline,  that  these  persons  shall  be 
banished  and  excluded  from  his  court  for  certain 
years,  and  the  courts  of  his  queen  and  prince,  I 
tiiink  there  is  no  roan  that  hath  any  good  blood  in 
him  will  commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into 
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that  darkness,  that  he  may  not  behold  his  sove 
reign's  face. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  concemeth 
this  court :  we  see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this 
offence  ia  stubborn,  for  it  despiseth  deaths  which 
is  the  utmost  of  punishments ;  and  it  were  a  just 
but  a  miserable  severity,  to  execute  the  law  with- 
out all  remission  or  mercy,  where  the  case  proveth 
capital.  And  yet  the  late  severity  in  France  was 
more,  where,  by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  established 
by  ordinance  of  the  king  and  pariiament,  the  party 
that  had  slain  another  was  presently  had  to  the 
gibbet,  insomuch  as  gentlemen  of  great  quality 
were  hanged,  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natu- 
ral death  should  prevent  the  example  of  justice. 
But,  my  lords,  the  course  which  we  shall  take  is 
of  far  greater  lenity,  and  yet  of  no  less  efficacy ; 
which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court,  all  the  middle 
acts  and  proceedings  which  tend  to  the  duel, 
which  I  will  enumerate  to  you  anon,  and  so  to 
hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet 
prevent  the  extremity  of  law. 

Now,  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted 
to,  though  ignorantly,  in  two  points ; 

The  one,  that  it  should  make  no  difference  be- 
tween an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the 
killing  of  a  man  upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now 
call  it. 

The  other.  That  the  law  hath  not  provided 
sufficient  punishment,  and  reparations,  for  con- 
tumely of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like. 

But  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties 
against  the  divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in 
effect,  and  against  the  examples  of  all  the  bravest 
and  most  virtuous  nations  of  the  world. 

For,  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to 
be  found  any  difference  made  in  homicide,  but  be- 
tween homicide  voluntary,  and  involuntary,  which 
we  term  misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of 
misadventure  itself,  there  were  cities  of  refuge ; 
so  that  the  offender  was  put  to  his  flight,  and  that 
flight  was  subject  to  accident,  whether  tlie  re- 
venger of  blood  should  overtake  him  before  he  had 
gotten  sanctuary  or  no.  It  is  true  that  our  law 
hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinction  between  the 
will  inflamed  and  the  will  advised ;  between  man- 
slaughter in  heat,  and  murder  upon  prepensed 
malice,  or  cold  blood,  as  the  soldiers  call  it ;  an 
indulgence  not  unfit  for  a  choleric  and  warlike 
nation :  for  it  is  true,  ••  ira  furor  brevis ;"  a  man 
in  fury  is  not  himself.  This  privilege  of  passion 
the  ancient  Roman  law  restrained,  but  to  a  case : 
that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adulterer  in  the 
manner;  to  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it  gave 
way,  that  a  homicide  was  justifiable.  But  for  a 
difference  to  be  made  in  case  of  killing  and 
destroying  man,  upon  a  forethought  purpose,  be- 
tween foul  and  fur,  and  as  it  were  between  single 
murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrous 
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ehild  of  this  latter  age,  and  there  b  no  shadow  of 
it  in  any  law  divine  or  hnman.  Only  it  is  tme,  I 
find  in  the  Scripture  that  Cain  enticed  his  brother 
into  the  field  and  slew  him  treacherously ;  but 
Lamech  Taunted  of  his  manhood  that  he  would 
kill  a  young  man,  and  if  it  were  to  his  hurt;  so 
as  I  see  no  difference  between  an  insidious  murder 
and  a  braving  or  presumptuous  murder,  but  the 
difference  between  Cain  and  Lamech. 

As  for  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memory 
doth  consent,  that  Grecia  and  Rome  were  the 
most  valiant  and  generous  nations  of  the  world ; 
and,  that  which  is  more  to  be  noted,  they  were 
free  estates,  and  not  under  a  monarchy ;  whereby 
a  man  would  think  it  a  great  deal  the  more  reason 
that  particular  persons  should  have  righted  them- 
selves; and  yet  they  had  not  this  practice  of 
duels,  nor  any  thing  that  bare  show  thereof:  and 
sure  they  would  have  had  it,  if  &ere  had  been 
any  virtue  in  it.  Nay,  as  he  saith,  *»Fas  est  et 
ab  hoste  doceri.*'  It  is  memorable,  that  is  report- 
ed by  a  counsellor  ambassador  of  the  emperor's, 
touching  the  censure  of  the  Turks  of  these  duels : 
there  was  a  combat  of  this  kind  performed  by 
two  persons  of  quality  of  the  Turks,  wherein  one 
of  them  was  slain,  the  other  party  was  convented 
before  the  council  of  bashaws ;  the  manner  of  the 
reprehension  was  in  these  words :  *«  How  durst 
you  undertake  to  fight  one  with  the  other?  Are 
there  not  Christians  enough  to  kill?  Did  you 
not  know  that  whether  of  you  shall  be  slain,  the 
loss  would  be  the  Great  Seignior's  ?*'  So  as  we 
may  see  that  the  most  warlike  nations,  whether 
generous  or  barbarous,  have  ever  despised  this 
wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two 
natures  authorized,  how  justly  I  will  not  dispute 
as  to  the  latter  of  them. 

The  one,  when,  upon  the  approaches  of  armies 
in  tiie  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons 
have  made  challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the 
field  upon  the  public  quarrel. 

This  the  Romans  called  *'  Pugna  per  provoca- 
donem."     And  this  was  never,  but  either  be- 
tween the  generals  themselves,  who  are  absolute, 
c.i  between  particulars  by  license  of  the  generals ; 
never  upon  private  authority.    So  you  see  David 
asked  leave  when  he  fought  with  Goliah;  and 
Joab,  when  the  armies  were  met,  gave  leave,  and 
said,  »•  Let  the  young  men  play  before  us."   And 
of  this  kind  was  that  famous  example  in  the  wars 
of  Naples,  between  twelve  Spaniards  and  twelve 
Italians,  where  the  Italians  bare  away  the  victo-  ' 
ry ;  besides  other  infinite  like  examples  worthy  I 
and  laudable,  sometimes  by  singles,  sometimes  i 
by  numbers.  I 

The  second  combat  is  ^  judicial  trial  of  right, ' 
wnere  the  right  is  obscure,  introduced  by  the  ' 
Goths  and  the  northern  nations,  but  more  ancient- ' 
ly  entertained  in  Spain;  and  this  yet  remains  ! 
in  some  cases  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though 


controverted  by  divines,  totidiing  the  lawfolneM 
of  it:  so  that  a  wise  writer  saitii,  ^Xaliter  pii|^ 
nantes  videntur  tentaire  Deum,  quia  hoe  rolnnt  Hi 
Deus  ostendat  et  faciat  miraeulum,  ut  Justam  can* 
sain  habens  victor  efficiatur,  quod  s«pe  contra  SB- 
cidit"  But  howsoever  it  be,  this  kind  of  fight 
taketh  its  warrant  from  law.  Nay,  the  FieDch 
themselves,  whence  this  folly  seemeth  chiefly  to 
have  flown,  never  had  it  but  only  in  practice  and 
toleration,  and  never  aa  authorized  by  law;  and 
yet  now  of  late  they  have  been  fhin  to  purge  ihth 
folly  with  extreme  rigour,  insomuch  as  many 
gentlemen  left  between  death  and  life  in  the 
duels,  as  I  spake  before,  were  hastened  to  hang- 
ing with  their  wounds  bleeding.  For  the  atsls 
found  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  as  nothing 
could  be  thought  cruelty  which  tended  to  the  pvt. 
ting  of  it  down. 

As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  oar  law, 
that  it  hath  provided  no  retnedy  for  lies  and 
fillips,  it  may  receive  like  answer.  It  would  havo 
been  thought  a  madness  amongst  the  ancient  law^ 
givers,  to  have  set  a  punishment  upon  the  He 
given,  which  in  effect  is  but  a  word  of  denial,  a 
negative  of  another's  saying.  Any  lawgiver,  if 
he  had  been  asked  the  question,  woqid  have 
made  Solon's  answer:  that  he  had  not  mdaisad 
any  punishment  for  it,  becanse  he  never  imagined 
the  world  would  have  been  so  fantastical  as  to 
take  it  so  highly.  The  civilians,  they  diapnti 
whether  an  action  of  injury  lie  for  it,  md  rathsr 
resolve  the  contrary.  And  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  who  first  set  on  and  stamped  this  dl^ 
grace  so  deep,  is  taxed  by  the  judgment  of  il! 
wise  writers  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it;  for  H 
was  he,  that  when  he  had  himself  given  the  fm 
and  defy  to  the  emperor,  to  make  it  current  in  tin 
world,  said  in  a  solemn  assembly,  ««That  he  was 
no  honest  man  that  would  bear  the  lie  :**  which 
was  the  fountain  of  this  new  learning. 

As  for  words  of  reproach  and  contumely, 
whereof  the  lie  was  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  eie- 
dible,  but  that  the  orations  themselves  are  extant, 
what  extreme  and  exquisite  teproachea  were 
tossed  up  and  down  in  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the 
places  of  assembly,  and  the  like  in  Grecia,  and 
yet  no  man  took  himself  fouled  by  them,  but 
took  them  but  for  breath,  and  the  style  of  an  ens- 
my,  and  either  despised  them  or  returned  them, 
but  no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  person, 
they  are  not  in  themselves  considerable,  save  that 
they  have  got  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  disgrace, 
which  maketh  these  light  things  pass  for  great 
matter.  The  law  of  England,  and  all  laws,  hold 
these  degrees  of  injury  to  the  person,  slander, 
battery,  maim,  and  death ;  and  if  there  be  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  despite  and  contun^ely, 
as  in  case  of  libels,  and  bastinadoes,  and  the  like, 
this  court  taketh  them  in  hand,  and  punisheth 
them  exemplarily.    But  for  this  apprehension  of 
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a  disgrace,  that  a  fillip  to  the  person  should  be  a  \ 
mdrtal  wound  to  the  reputation,  it  were  good  that 
men  did  hearken  unto  the  saying  of  Consalvo,  I 
the  great  and  famous  commander,  that  was  wont 
to  lay,  a  gentleman^s  honour  should  be  «« de  tela 
crassiore,'*  of  a  good  strong  warp  or  web,  that 
eTery  little  thing  should  not  catch  in  it;  when  as 
now  it  seems  they  are  but  of  cobweb  lawn,  or 
each  light  stuff,  which  certainly  is  weakness,  and 
not  true  grreatness  of  mind,  but  like  a  sick  man*s 
body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it  feels  every  thing. 
And  so  much  in  maintenance  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

For  the  capacity  of  this  court,  I  take  this  to  be 
aground  infallible:  that  wheresoever  an  o£fence 
ia  capital,  or  matter  of  felony,  though  it  be  not 
acted,  there  the  combination  or  praotice  tending 
to  that  offence  is  punishable  in  this  court  as  a 
high  misdemeanor.  So  practice  to  empoison, 
though  it  took  no  effect;  waylaying  to  murder, 
though  it  took  no  effect,  and  the  like;  have  been 
adjudged  heinous  misdemeanors,  punishable  in 
tfcte  eoort  Nay,  inceptions  and  preparations  in 
iolbrior  crimes,  that  are  not  capital,  as  suborning 
and  preparing  of  witnesses  that  were  never  de- 
i,  or  deposed  nothing  materia],  have  likewise 
I  censured  in  this  court,  as  appeareth  by  the 
\  in  Garnon*s  case. 

Why,  then,  the  major  proposition  being  such, 
tte  minor  cannot  be  denied ;  for  every  appoint- 
IBMit  of  the  field  is  but  combination  and  plotting 
of  morder;  let  them  gild  it  how  they  list,  they 
ahtll  never  have  fairer  terms  of  me  in  place  of 
Justice.  Then  the  conclusion  folioweth,  that  it 
ll  a  ease  fit  for  the  censure  of  the  court.  And  of 
tUa  there  be  prec^ents  in  the  very  point  of  chal- 
lange. 

It  was  the  case  of  Wharton,  plaintiff,  against 
EUekar  and  Acklam,  defendants,  where  Acklam 
being  a  follower  of  Ellekar^s,  was  censured  for 
eanying  a  challenge  from  Ellekar  to  Wharton, 
though  the  challenge  was  not  put  in  writing,  but 
delivered  only  by  word  of  message ;  and  there  are 
words  in  the  decree,  that  such  challenges  are  to 
the  subversion  of  government. 

These  things  are  well  known,  and  therefore  I 
BMed  not  so  much  to  have  insisted  upon  them, 
bat  that  in  this  case  I  would  be  thought  not  to 
innovate  any  thing  of  my  own  head,  but  to  follow 
tiie  former  precedents  of  the  court,  though  I  mean 
to  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  the  time  re- 
quires it  more. 

Therefore,  now  to  come  to  that  which  concem- 
6th  my  part;  I  say  that,  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  court,  I  will  prosecute  in  this  court 
in  the  cases  following. 

If  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  though  the 
Agfat  be  not  acted  or  performed. 


If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing, 
or  any  message  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  or  mes- 
sage of  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a 
challenge  of  either  side. 

If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  inten- 
tion and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond 
the  seas. 

If  any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scan- 
dalous bruits  or  writings,  contrary  to  a  former 
proclamation  publishcfd  by  his  majesty  in  that  be- 
half. 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  of 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before- 
hand, and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  thereby 
incense  and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  make  an 
art  of  it;  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  some  of  them 
too:  and  I  am  sure,  my  lords,  that  this  course  of 
preventing  duels  in  nipping  them  in  the  bud,  is 
fuller  of  clemency  and  providence  than  the  suffer- 
ing them  to  go  on,  and  hanging  men  with  their 
wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France. 

To  conclude,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make,  first 
to  your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case 
I  be  advertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond 
the  sea  to  fight,  I  may  have  granted  his  majesty*s 
writ  of  •« Ne  exeat  regnum**  to  stop  him;  for  this 
giant  bestrideth  the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and 
snare  him  by  the  foot  on  this  side;  for  the  com- 
bination and  plotting  is  on  this  side,  though  it 
should  be  acted  beyond  sea.  And  yont  lordship 
said  notably  the  last  time  I  made  a  motion  in  this 
business,  that  a  man  may  be  as  well  *«  fur  de  se," 
as  «« fblo  de  se,**  if  he  steal  out  of  the  realm  for  a 
bad  purpose ;  as  for  the  satisfying  of  the  words  of 
the  writ,  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  doth  »« machi- 
nari  contra  coronam,**  as  the  words  of  the  writ  be, 
that  seeketh  to  murder  a  subject ;  for  that  is  ever 
••  contra  coronam  et  dignitatem.**  I  have  also  asult 
to  your  lordships  all  in  general,  that  for  Jostiee*s 
sake,  and  for  true  honour's  sake,  honour  of  religion, 
law,  and  the  king  our  master,  against  this  fond 
and  false  disguise  or  puppetry  of  honour,  I  may, 
in  my  prosecution,  which,  it  is  like  enough,  may 
sometimes  stir  coals,  which  I  esteem  not  for  my 
particulart  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  good  service,  I 
may,  I  say,  be  countenanced  and  assisted  from 
your  lordships.  Lastly,  I  have  a  petition  to  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England,  that  they  would 
learn  to  esteem  themselves  at  a  just  price.  «<  Non 
hos  quttsitum  munus  in  usus,**  their  blood  is  not 
to  be  spilt  like  water  or  a  vile  thing;  therefore, 
that  they  would  rest  persuaded  there  cannot  be  a 
form  of  honour,  except  it  be  upon  a  worthy  matter. 
But  for  this,  ^Mpsi  viderint,*'  I  am  resolved. 
And  thus  much  for  the  general,  now  to  the  present 
case. 
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PRESENT, 


C^rfft  Lord  ArchMshop  ofCanterbnry. 
.  Tbomat  Lord  Elleimere,  Lord  ChaDcoHor  of  EnfUad. 
Henry  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Privy  Baal. 
Charles  Earl  of  NQtthigbani,  Lord  Hi(h  Admiral  of 

Englaod. 
Thomas  E.  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
John  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Edward  Lord  Zouch. 

This  day  was  heard  and  debated  at  large  the 
several  matters  of  informatioDS  here  exhibited  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight,  his  majesty^s  attome;^- 
general,  the  one  against  William  Priest,  gentle- 
man, for  writing  and  sending  a  letter  of  challenge, 
together  with  a  stick,  which  should  be  the  length 
of  the  weapon:  and  the  other  against  Richard 
Wright,  esqnire,  for  carrying  and  deliyering  the 
said  letter  and  stick  unto  the  party  challenged, 
and  for  other  contemptuous  and  insolent  behayiour 
used  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Surry  at 
their  sessions,  before  whom  he  was  convented. 
Upon  the  opening  of  which  cause,  his  highness*s 
said  attorney-general  did  first  give  his  reason  to 
^e  court,  why,  in  a  case  which  he  intended 
should  be  a  leading  case  for  the  repressing  of  so 
great  a  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  and  con- 
cerning an  offence  which  reigneth  chiefly  amongst 
persons  of  honour  and  quality,  he  should  begin 
with  a  cause  which  had  passed  between  so  mean 
persons  as  the  defendants  seemed  to  be ;  which 
he  said  was  done,  because  he  found  this  cause  ready 
published ;  and  in  so  growing  an  evil,  he  thought 
good  to  lose  no  time ;  whereunto  he  added,  that  it 
was  not  amiss  sometimes  to  beat  the  dog  before  the 
lion;  saying  farther,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
some  motive  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  coun- 
tenancoiio  leave  it,  when  they  saw  it  was  taken 
up  by  base  and  mechanical  fellows;  but  con- 
cluded, that  he  resolved  to  proceed  without  respect 
of  persons  for  the  time  to  come,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent to  supply  the  meanness  of  this  particular  case 
by  insisting  the  longer  upon  the  general  point. 

Wherein  he  did  first  express  unto  the  court  at 
large,  the  greatness  and  dangerous  consequence 
of  this  presumptuous  offence,  which  extorted 
levenge  out  of  the  magistrate's  hands,  and  gave 
boldness  to  private  men  to  be  law^vers  to  them- 


Wlllfam  Lord  Knolles,  Tr«atnrer  of  tba  HooMhold. 

Edward  Lord  Wotton,  Comptroller. 

John  Lord  Sunbope,  Vice-chamberViin. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Joaticd  of  Cag- 

Und. 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Joatiee  of  the 

Common  Pleas. 
BIr  Jttlioa  CMar,  Knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Bncheqnnr. 

selves;  the  rather  because  it  is  an  offence  tint 
doth  justify  itself  against  the  law,  and  plainly 
gives  the  law  an  affront;  describing  also  tlis 
miserable  effect  which  it  draweth  upon  priTils 
families,  by  cutting  off  young  men,  otherwise  rf 
good  hope;  and  chiefly  the  loss  of  the  Idngiad 
the  commonwealth,  by  the  easting  away  of  nnieli 
good  blood,  which,  being  spent  in  the  field  npoB 
occasion  of  service,  were  able  to  continue  the 
renown  which  this  kingdom  hath  obtained  in  all 
ages,  of  being  esteemed  victorious. 

Secondly,  his  majesty^s  said  attomey-geaenl 
did  discourse  touching  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  this  mischief,  that  prevailed  so  in  these  times; 
showing  the  ground  thereof  to  be  a  false  lad 
erroneous  imagination  of  honour  and  ciediti 
according  to  the  term  which  was  given  to  those 
duels  by  a  former  proclamation  of  his  majesty'Si 
which  called  them  bewitching  duels,  for  that  it 
was  no  better  than  a  kind  of  sorcery,  whidi 
enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  meta,  which  beer 
great  minds,  with  a  show  of  honour  in  that  which 
is  no  honour  indeed ;  being  against  religion,  law, 
moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  ex- 
amples of  the  best  times,  and  valiantest  nationi 
of  the  world;  which,  though  they  excelled  for 
prowess  and  military  virtue  in  a  public  quarrel, 
yet  know  not  what  these  private  duels  meant; 
saying,  farther,  that  there  was  too  much  way  and 
countenance  given  unto  these  duels,  by  the  course 
that  is  held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  coin 
pounding  of  quarrels,  who  use  to  stand  too  punc- 
tually upon  conceits  of  satisfactions  and  distinc- 
tions, what  is  beforehand,  and  what  is  behind- 
hand, which  do  but  feed  the  humour:  adding, 
likewise,  that  it  was  no  fortitude  to  show  valour^ 
in  a  quarrel,  except  there  were  a  just  and  worthy 
ground  of  the  quarrel ;  but,  that  it  was  weakness 
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to  set  a  raan'&r  life  at  so  mean  a  rate  as  to  bestow 
it  upon  trifling  occasions,  which  ought  to  be 
rather  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  ser- 
Tices,  public  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble 
adventures.  And,  as  concerning  the  remedies,  he 
concluded,  that  the  only  way  was,  that  the  state 
would  declare  a  constant  and  settled  resolution  to 
master,  and  put  down  this  presumption  in  private 
men,  of  whatsoever  degree,  of  righting  their  own 
wrongs,  and  this  to  do  at  once;  for,  that  then 
erery  particular  man  would  think  himself  ac- 
qmtted  in  his  reputation,  when  that  he  shall  see 
dial  the  State  takes  his  honour  into  their  own 
hands,  and  standeth  between  him  and  any  interest 
or  prejudice,  which  he  might  receive  in  his  repu- 
tation for  obeying :  whereunto  he  added,  likewise, 
th^t  the  wisest  and  mildest  way  to  suppress  these 
daets,  was  rather  to  punish  in  this  court  dl  the 
•ets  of  preparation,  which  did  in  any  wise  tend 
to  the  duels,  as  this  of  challenges,  iand  the  like, 
tnd  80  to  prevent  the  capital  punishment,  and  to 
ynx  the  root  in  the  branches,  than  to  suffer  them 
to  run  on  to  the  execution,  and  then  to  punish 
them  capitally,  afler  the  manner  of  France :  where, 
of  late  times,  gentlemen  of  great  quality  that  had 
Idlled  others  in  duel,  were  carried  to  the  gibbet 
with  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death 
•hoald  keep  them  from  the  example  of  justice. 

Thirdly,  His  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did,  by  many  reasons  which  he  brought  and 
iDc^^ed,  free  the  law  of  England  from  certain 
▼ain  and  childish  exceptions,  which  are  taken  by 
theae  duellists :  the  one,  because  the  law  makes 
no  difierence  in  punishment  between  an  insidious 
and  foul  murder,  and  the'  kiUing  a  man  upon 
diallenge  and  fair  terms,  as  they  call  it.  The 
other,  for  that  the  law  hath  not  provided  sufii- 
dent  punishment  and  reparation  for  contumely 
of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like :  wherein  his 
■ajeaty's  said  attorney-general  did  show,  by 
ndiny  weighty  arguments  and  examples,  that  the 
law  of  England  did  consent  with  the  law  of  God 
tnd  the  law  of  nations  in  both  these  points,  and 
thai  this  distinction  in  murder  between  foul  and 
fidr,  and  this  grounding  of  mortal  quarrels  upon 
uncivil  and  reproachful  words,  or  the  like  dis- 
graces, was  never  authorized  by  any  law  or 
ancient  examples ;  but  it  is  a  late  vanity,  crept  in 
from  the  practice  of  the  French,  who  themselves 
■inee  have  been  so  weary  of  it,  as  they  have  been 
foipeed  to  put  it  down  with  all  severity. 

Fourthly,  His  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did  prove  unto  the  court,  by  rules  of  law  and  pre- 
cedents, that  this  court  hath  capacity  to  punish 
sending  and  acaepting  of  challenges,  though  they 
were  never  acted  nor  executed;  taking  for  a 
ICronnd  infallible,  that  wheresoever  an  offence  is 
capital  or  matter  of  felony»  if  it  he  acted  and  per- 
formed, there  the  conspiracy,  combination,  or 
metice  tending  to  the  same  offence,  is  punishable 


as  a  high  misdemeanor,  although  they  never 
were  performed.  And,  therefore,  that  practice  to 
empoison,  though  it  tpok  no  effect,  and  the  like, 
have  been  punished  in  this  court ;  and  cited  the 
precedent  in  Garnon's  case,  wherein  a  crime  of  a 
much  inferior  nature,  the  suborning  and  preparing 
of  witnesses,  though  they  never  were  deposed,  or 
deposed  nothing  material,  was  censured  in  this 
court :  whereupon  he  concluded,  that  forasmuch 
as  every  appointment  of  the  field  is  in  law  but  a 
combination  of  plotting  of  a  murder,  howsoever 
men  might  gild  it ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  case 
fit  for  the  censure  of  this  court;  and  therein  he 
vouched  a  precedent  in  the  very  point,  that  in  a 
case  between  Wharton,  plaintiff,  and  Ellekar  and 
Acklam,  defendants;  Acklam,  being  a  follower  of 
Ellekar,  had  carried  a  challenge  unto  Wharton ; 
and  although  it  were  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not 
by  writing,  yet  it  was  severely  censured  by  the 
court ;  the  decree  having  words  that  such  chaK 
lenges  do  tend  to  the  subversion  of  government. 
And,  therefore,  his  majesty's  attorney  willed  the 
standers  by  to  take  notice  that  it  was  no  innova- 
tion that  he  brought  in,  but  a  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  former  precedents  of  the  court,  although  he 
purposed  to  follow  it  more  thoroughly  than  had 
been  done  ever  heretofore,  because  the  times  did 
more  and  more  require  it.  Lastly,  his  majesty's 
said  attorney-general  did  declare  and  publish  to 
the  court  in  several  articles,  his  purpose  and  reso- 
lution in  what  cases  he  did  intend  to  prosecute 
offenees  of  that  nature  in  this  court ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  any  man  shall  appoint  the  ^eld,  al* 
though  the  fight  be  not  acted  orperfomied ;  if  any 
man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing,  or  mes* 
sage  of  challenge ;  if  any  man  shall  carry  or  de- 
liver any  writing  or  message  of  challenge ;  if  any 
man  shall  acceptor  return  a  challenge;  if  any  man 
shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge  of 
either  part;  if  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm, 
with  intention  and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight 
beyond  the  seas ;  if  any  man  shall  revive  a  quar- 
rel by  any  scandalous  bruits  or  writings,  contrary 
to  a  fiormer  proclamation,  published  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  that  behalf;  that  in  all  these  cases  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  his  majesty 
and  the  court,  would  bring  the  offenders,  of  what 
state  or  degree  soever,  to  the  justice  of  this  court, 
leaving  the  lords  commissioners  martial  to  the 
more  exact  remedies:  adding  farther,  that  he 
heard  there  were  certain  counsel  learned  of  duels, 
that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  beforehand, 
and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  did  incense  and 
incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  made  an  art  of  it ;  who 
likewise  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  so  con- 
cluded with  two  petitions,  the  one  in  particular  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  advertisement 
were  given  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the 
seas  to  fight,  there  might  be  granted  his  majesty  *8 
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writ  of  "  Ne  exeat  regnum"  against  him ;  and 
the  other  to  the  lords  in  general,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  and  countenanced  in  this  service. 

After  which  opening  and  declaration  of  the  ge- 
neral cause,  his  majesty's  said  attorney  did  pro- 
ceed to  set  forth  the  proofs  of  this  particular  chal- 
lenge and  offence  now  in  hand,  and  brought  to 
the  judgment  and  censure  of  this  honourable 
court ;  whereupon  it  appeared  to  this  honourable 
court,  by  the  confession  of  the  said  defendant, 
Priest  himself,  that  he  having  received  some 
wrong  and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  one  Hutchest, 
did  thereupon,  in  revenge  thereof,  write  a  letter 
to  the  said  Hutchest,  containing  a  challenge  to 
fight  with  him  at  single  rapier,  which  letter  the 
said  Priest  did  deliver  to  the  said  defendant, 
Wright,  together  with  a  stick  containing  the 
length  of  the  rapier,  wherewith  the  said  Priest 
meant  to  perform  the  fight.  Whereupon  the 
said  Wright  did  deliver  the  said  letter  to  the 
said  Hutchest,  and  did  read  the  same  unto  him ; 
and  after  the  reading  thereof,  did  also  deliver  to 
the  said  Hutchest  the  said  stick,  saying,  that  the 
same  was  the  length  of  the  weapon  mentioned  in 
the  said  letter.  But  the  said  Hutchest,  dutifully 
respecting  the  presiervation  of  his  majesty's  peace, 
did  refuse  the  said  challenge,  whereby  no  ferther 
mischief  did  ensue  thereupon. 

This  honourable  court,  and  all  the  hononrable 
presence  this  day  sitting,  npon  grave  and  mature 
deliberation,  pondering  the  quality  of  these  of- 
fences, they  generally  approved  the  speech  and 
observations  of  his  majesty's  said  attorney-ge- 
neral, and  highly  commended  his  great  care  and 
good  service  in  bringing  a  cause  of  this  nature 
to  public  punishment  and  example,  and  in  pro- 
fessing a  constant  purpose  to  go  on  in  the  like 
course  with  others:  letting  him  know,  that  he 
might  expect  from  the  court  all  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  so  good  a  work.  And  thereupon 
the  court  did  by  their  several  opinions  and  sen- 
tences declare  how  much  it  imported  the  peace 
and  prosperous  estate  of  his  majesty  and  his  king- 
dom, to  nip  this  practice  and  offence  of  duels  in  the 
head,  which  now  did  overspread  and  grow  uni- 
versal, even  among  moan  persons,  and  was  not 
only  entertained  in  practice  and  custom,  but  was 
framed  into  a  kind  of  art  and  precepts :  so  that, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  Scripture,  »*  mis- 
chief is  imagined  like  a  law."  And  the  court  with 
one  consent  did  declare  their  opinions :  that,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  all  inceptions,  prepa- 
rations, and  combinations  to  execute  unlawful 
acts,  though  they  never  be  performed,  as  they  be 
not  to  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  in  the  case 
of  treason,  and  some  other  particular  cases  of  sta- 
t'lte  law ;  so  yet  they  are  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors and  contempts  :  and  that  this  court  was 
proper  for  offences  of  such  a  nature ;  especially 
in  this  case,  where  the  bravery  and  insolency  of  | 
the  times  are  such  as  the  ordinary  magistrates  and  ' 


justices  that  are  trastea  with  the  preservation  of 
tlie  peace,  are  not  able  to  master  and  reprets 
those  offences,  which  were  by  the  court  at  large 
set  forth,  to  be  not  only  against  the  law  of  God» 
to  whom,  and  his  substitutes,  all  revenge  belongi- 
eth,  as  part  of  his  prerogative,  but  also  against 
the  oath  and  duty  of  every  subject  unto  his  mv 
jesty,  for  that  the  subject  doth  swear  unto  him  by 
the  ancient  law  allegiance  of  life  and  member ; 
whereby  it  is  plain  inferred,  that  the  subject  hath' 
no  disposing  power  over  himself  of  life  and 
member  to  be  spent  or  ventured  according  to  hie 
own  passions  and  fancies,  insomuch  as  the  vexy 
practice  of  chivalry  in  justs  and  toumaya,  which 
are  but  images  of  martial  actions,  appear,  by 
ancient  precedents  not  to  be  lawful  without  the 
king's  license  obtained.  The  court  also  noted* 
that  these  private  duels  or  combats  were  of  aa- 
other  nature  from  the  combats  which  have  been 
allowed  by  the  law,  as  well  of  this  land  aa  of 
other  nations,  for  the  trial  of  rights  or  appeals. 
For  that  those  combats  receive  direction  and  an* 
thority  from  the  law ;  whereas  these,  contrariwise, 
spring  only  from  the  unbridled  humours  of  pri^ 
vate  men«  And  as  for  the  pretence  of  bononrt 
the  court  much  mlslikingthe  confusion  of  degrees 
which  is  grown  of  late,  every  man  assuming  nnto 
himself  the  term  and  attribute  of  honour,  did 
utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opinion  that  the 
private  duel,  in  any  person  whatsoever,  had  any 
grounds  of  honour;  as  well  because  nothing  tan 
be  honourable  that  is  not  lawful,  and  that  it  is  no 
magnanimity  or  greatness  of  mind,  but  a  swells 
ing  and  tumour  of  the  mind,  where  there  faileth  a 
right  and  sound  judgment ;  as  also  for  that  it  was 
rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a 
conscience  of  small  value  in  a  man's  self  to  be  de- 
jected so  with  a  word  or  trifling  disgrace,  aa  to 
think  there  is  no  recure  of  it,  but  by  the  hasard  of 
life :  whereas  true  honour,  in  persons  that  know 
their  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  sub- 
stance, but  of  a  more  strong  composition.  And, 
finally,  the  court,  showing  a  firm  and  settled  reso- 
lution to  proceed  with  all  severity  against  these 
duels,  and  gave  warning  to  all  young  noblemen 
gentlemen,  that  they  should  not  expect  the  like 
connivance  or  toleration  as  formerly  have  been, 
but  that  justice  should  have  a  full  passage,  with- 
out protection  or  intemiption.  Adding,  that  after 
a  strait  inhibition,  whosoever  should  attempt  a 
challenge  or  combat,  in  case  where  the  other  party 
w^as  restrained  to  answer  him,  as  now  all  good 
subjects  are,  did  by  their  own  principals  receive 
the  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  himself. 

And  for  the  present  cause,  the  court  hath  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  W^illiam 
Priest  and  Richard  Wright  be  committed  to  the 
prison  of  the  fleet,  and  the  said  Priest  to  pay  five 
iiundred  pounds,  and  the  said  Wright  five  hundred 
marks,  for  their  several  fines  to  his  majesty's  use 
And  to  the  end,  that  some  more  public  example 
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may  be  made  hereof  amongst  his  majesty^s  people, 
the  court  hath  further  ordered  and  decreed,  that 
the  said  Priest  and  Wright  shall,  at  the  next 
iisixes,  to  be  holden  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
pablicly,  in  face  of  the  court,  the  judges  sitting, 
aeknowledge  their  high  contempt  and  offence 
against  God,  his  majesty,  and  his  laws,  and  show 
thamseWes  penitent  for  the  same. 

MoceoTer,  the  wisdom  of  this  high  and  honour* 
able  court  thought  it  meet  and  necessary  that  all 
sorts  of  his  majesty^s  subjects  should  understand 
and  take  notice  of  that  which  hath  been  said  and 
haadled  Ais  day  touching  this  matter,  as  well  by 
hia  highnesses  attorney-general,  as  by  the  lords 
Jnd^sSv  touching  the  law  in  such  cases.  And, 
tharafbre,  the  court  hath  enjoined  Mr.  Attorney  to 
ba;?a  special  care  to  the  penning  of  this  decree,  for 
the  letting  forth  in  the  same  summarily  the  matters 
and  reasons  which  have  been  opened  and  deliTcred 
bf  the  court  touching  the  same ;  and,  nevertheless, 
alao  at  some  time  convenient  to  publish  the  par- 
tioidars  of  his  speech  and  declaration,  as  very 
matt  and  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  made 
kaawn  unto  the  world,  as  these  times  are.  And 
thia  decree,  being  in  such  sort  carefully  drawn 
and  penned,  the  whole  court  thought  it  meet,  and 


so  have  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  same  be  not 
only  read  and  published  at  the  next  assizes  fbr 
Surry,  at  such  time  as  the  said  Priest  and  Wright 
are  to  acknowledge  their  offences  as  aforesaid ;  but 
that  the  ^ame  be  likewise  published  and  made 
known  in  all  shires  of  this  kingdom.  And  to 
that  end  the  justices  of  assizes  are  required  by 
this  honourable  court  to  cause  this  decree  to  be 
solemnly  read  imd  published  in  all  the  places  and 
sittings  of  their  several  circuits,  and  in  the  great- 
est assembly ;  to  the  end,  that  all  his  majes^^s 
subjects  may  take  knowledge  and  understand  the 
opinion  of  Uiis  honourable  court  in  this  case,  and 
in  what  measure  his  majesty  and  this  honour- 
able court  purposeth  to  punish  such  as  shall  fall 
into  the  like  contempt  and  offences  hereafter. 
Lastly,  this  honourable  court  much  approving  that, 
which  the  right  honourable  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  did  now 
deliver  touching  the  law  in  this  case  of  duels, 
hath  enjoined  his  lordship  to  report  the  same 
in  print,  as  he  hath  formerly  done  divers  other 
cases,  that  such  as  understand  not  the  law  in 
that  behalf,  and  all  others,  may  better  direct 
themselves,  and  prevent  the  danger  thereof  here- 
after. 


THE  CHARGE  GIVEN 


BY    SIR    FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 


HIS  HAJEBTY*B  ATTOBKET-OENERAL, 


MR.  OLIVER   SAINT   JOHN, 

fWSClNDAUZINQ  AND  TRADUCING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  8EBSI0N8,  LETTERS  SENT  FROM  THE  LORM 
OF  THE  COUNCa,  TOUCHING  THE  BENEVOLENCE* 


Mr  LOBDS, 

t  shall  inform  yon  m  ore  tenue,*'  against  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  I.  S. ;  a  gentleman,  as  it  seems,  of 
an  ancient  honse  and  name ;  bat,  for  the  present,  I 
(Ban  think  of  him  by  no  other  name,  than  the  name 
of  a  great  offender.  The  nature  and  quality  of  his 
ellSnloe,  in  sam,  is  this:  This  gentleman  hath, 
apoD  advice,  not  suddenly  by  his  pen,  nor  by  the 
allp  of  his  tongue ;  not  privately,  or  in  a  comor, 
bat  pablicly,  as  it  were,  to  the  fsiee  of  the  king's 
anbiiBters  and  justices,  slandered  and  traduced  the 


king  our  sorereign,  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
parliament,  and  infinite  particulars  of  his  majesty's 
worthy  and  loving  subjects.  Nay,  the  slander  is 
of  that  nature,  that  it  may  seem  to  interest  the 
people  in  grief  and  discontent  against  the  state ; 
whence  might  have  ensued  matter  of  murmur  and 
sedition.  So  that  it  is  not  a  simple  slander,  but  a 
seditious  slander,  like  to  that  the  poet  speaketh 
of—"  Calamosque  armare  veneno."  A  venomous 
dart,  that  hath  both  iron  and  poison. 
To  open  to  your  lordships  the  true  state  of  this 
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offence,  I  will  set  before  you,  first,  the  occasion 
whereupon  Mr.  I,  S.  wrought :  then  the  offence  , 
itself,  in  his  own  words :  and,  lastly,  the  points  of  ; 
his  charge. 

My  lords,  you  may  remember  that  tiiere  was 
the  last  parliament  an  expectation  to  haye  had  the 
king  supplied  with  treasure,  although  the  erent 
failed.  Herein  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  giye  opinion 
of  a  House  of  Parliament,  but  I  will  giye  testi- 
mony of  truth  in  all  places.  I  served  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  I  obserred  somewhat  This  I 
do  affirm,  that  I  never  could  perceive  but  that 
there  was  in  that  House  a  generd  disposition  to 
give,  and  to  give  largely.  The  clocks  in  the 
House  perchance  might  differ;  some  went  too 
fast,  some  went  too  slow;  but  the  disposition  to 
give  was  general :  so  I  think  I  may  truly  say, 
«» solo  tempore  lapsus  amor." 

This  accident  happening  thus  beside  expecta- 
tion, it  stirred  np  and  awaked  in  divers  of  his 
majesty^s  worthy  servants  and  subjects  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  court,  and  others  here 
near  at  hand,  an  affection  loving  and  cheerful,  to 
present  the  king,  some  with  plate,  some  with  mo- 
ney, as  free-will  ofieringB,  a  thing  that  God  Al- 
mighty loves,  a  cheerful  giver:  what  an  evil  eye 
doth  I  know  not  And,  my  lords,  let  me  speak 
it  plainly  unto  you :  God  forbid  anybody  should 
be  so  wretched  as  to  think  that  the  obligation  of 
love  and  duty,  from  the  subject  to  the  king, 
should- be  joint  and  not  several.  No,  my  lords, 
it  is  both.  The  subject  petitioneth  to  the  king  in 
parliament  He  petitioneth  likewise  out  of  par- 
liament. The  king  on  the  other  side  gives  graces 
to  the  subject  in  parliament :  he  gives  them  like- 
wise, and  ponieth  them  upon  his  people  out  of 
parliament;  and  so,  no  doubt,  the  subject  may 
give  to  the  king  in  parliament,  and  out  of  par- 
liament  It  is  true  the  parliament  is  *Mnter- 
cursus  magnus,"  the  great  intercourse  and  main 
current  of  graces  and  donatives  from  the  king  to 
the  people,  from  the  people  to  the  king :  but  par-^ 
liaments  are  held  but  at  certain  times ;  whereas 
the  passages  are  always  open  for  particulars; 
even  as  you  see  great  rivers  have  their  tides,  but 
particular  springs  and  fountains  run  continually. 

To  proceed,  therefore :  As  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  failing  of  supply  by  parliament,  did 
awake  the  love  and  benevolence  of  those  that 
were  at  hand  to  give;  so  it  was  apprehended  and 
thought  fit  by  my  lords  of  the  council  to  make  a 
proof,  whether  the  occasion  and  example  both 
would  not  awake  those  in  the  country  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  to  follow.  Whereupon,  their  lordships 
devised  and  directed  letters  unto  the  sheriffs  and 
justices,  which  declared  what  was  done  here 
above,  and  wished  that  the  country  might  be 
moved,  especially  men  of  value. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  give  me  favour 
and  attention  to  set  forth  and  observe  unto  you ' 


five  points :  I  will  number  them,  because  other 
men  may  note  &em ;  and  I  will  but  touch  them, 
because  they  shall  not  be  drowned  or  lost  in  dis. 
course,  which  I  hold  worthy  the  observation,  for 
the  honour  of  the  state -and  confusion  of  slander- 
ers ;  whereby  it  will  appear  most  evidently  what 
care  was  taken,  that  ^at  which  ^as  then  done' 
might  not  have  tfie  effect,  no,  nor  the  show,  no; 
nor  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  tax;  and  that  it 
was  so  far  from  breeding  or  bringing  in  any  IH 
precedent  or  example,  as,  contrariwise,  it  is  a  cor- 
rective that  doth  correct  and  allay  the  harshness 
and  danger  of  former  examples. 

The  first  is,  that  what  was  done  was  done  im- 
mediately after  such  a  parliament,  as  made  gene- 
ral profession  to  give,  and  was  interrupted  bj 
accident :  so  as  you  may  truly  and  justly  esteem  it, 
«(tanquam  posthuma  proles  parliament!,**  as  an 
afler-child  of  the  parliament;  and  in  pursuit,  in 
some  small  measure,  of  the  firm  intent  of  a  par- 
liament past  You  may  take  it  also,  if  yon  will, 
as  an  advance  or  provisional  help  ontil  a  futors 
parliament;  or  as  a  gratification  simply,  without 
any  relation  to  a  parliament;  yon  can  no  ways 
take  it  amiss. 

The  second  is,  that  it  wrought  upon  example, 
as  a  thing  not  devised  or  projected,  or  required; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  recommended,  until  many  thai 
were  never  moved  nor  dealt  with,  <«ex  meio 
motu,'*  had  freely  and  frankly  s^nt  in  their 
presents.  So  that  the  letters  were  rather  lifcs 
letters  of  news,  what  was  done  at  London,  than 
otherwise:  and  we  know  ««exempla  ducunt,-noii 
trahunt:"  examples  they  do  but  lead,  they  do 
not  draw  nor  drive. 

The  third  is,  that  it  was  not  done  by  comnus- 
sion  under  the  great  seal ;  a  thing  warranted  by 
a  multitude  of  precedents,  both  ancient,  and  of 
late  time,  as  you  shall  hear  anon,  and  no  doubt 
warranted  by  law :  so  that  the  commissions  be 
of  that  style  and  tenor,  as  that  they  be  to  move 
and  not  to  levy:  but  this  was  done  by  letters  of 
the  council,  and  no  higher  hand  or  form. 

The  fourth  is,  that  these  letters  had  no  manner 
of  show  of  any  binding  act  of  state :  for  they 
contain  not  any  special  frame  or  direction  how  the 
business  should  be  managed ;  but  were  written 
as  upon  trust,  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  the 
industry  and  confidence  of  those  in  the  country; 
so  that  it  was  an  •« absque  compute;**  such  a 
form  of  letters  as  no  man  could  fitly  be  called  to 
account  upon. 

The  fif^  and  last  point  is,  that  the  whole  car^ 
riage  of  the  business  had  no  circumstance  coai^ 
pulsory.  There  was  no  proportion  or  rate  set 
down,  not  so  much  as  by  way  of  a  wish ;  toen 
was  no  menace  of  any  that  should  deny ;  no  r^ 
proof  of  any  that  did  deny ;  no  certifying  of  the 
names  of  any  that  had  denied.  Indeed,  if  men 
could  not  content  themselves  to  deny,  but  that 
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tiiey  must  censure  and  inveigh,  not  to  excuse 
thsmselyes,  but  they  must,  accuse  the  state,  that 
is  mnother  case.  But  I  say,  for  denying^,  no  man 
was  apprehended,  no,  nor  noted.  So  thati  yerily 
think,  that  there  is  none  so  subtle  a  disputer 
in  the  controTersy  of  •^liberum  arbitrium,'*  that 
can  with  all  his  distinctions  fasten  or  carp  upon 
the  act,  but  that  there  was  free-will  in  it. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  was  a 
trae  and  pure  beneTolence;  not  an  imposition 
called  a  beneyolence ;  which  the  statute  speaks 
of;  as  you  shall  hear  by  one  of  my  fellows. 
There  is  a  great  difference,  I  tell  you,  diough 
Pilate  would  not  see  it,  between  ««Rex  Judso. 
mm**  and  ••  se  dicens  Regem  Judasorum."  And 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  benevolence 
and  an  exaction  called  a  benevolence,  which  the 
Dnke  of  Buckingham  speaks  of  in  his  oration  to 
the  eity ;  and  defineth  it  to  be  not  what  the  sub- 
jaet  of  his  good-will  would  give,  but  what  the 
kiag  of  his  good-will  would  take.  But  this,  I 
ny*  was  a  benevolence  wherein  every  man  had 
a  prince's  prerogative,  a  negative  voice ;  and  this 
word,  «« excuse  moy,*'  was  a  plea  peremptory. 
And,  therefore,  I  do  wonder  how  Mr.  I.  S.  could 
Idal  or  trouble  so  clear  a  fountain;  certainljr  it 
was  but  his  own  bitterness  and  unsound  humours. 

Now  to  the  particular  charge :  Amongst  other 
eemitries,  these  letters  of  the  lords  came  to  the 
Jottiees  of  D — shire,  who  signified  the  contents 
iharaof,  and  gave  directions  and  appointments 
tor  meetings  concerning  the  business,  to  seve- 
nl  towns  and  places  within  that  county:  and 
aBOBgBt  the  rest,  notice  was  given  unto  the  town 
of  A*  The  Mayor  of  A.  conceiving  that  this  Mr. 
L  8.  being  a  principal  person,  and  a  dweller  in 
that  town,  was  a  man  likely  to  give  both  money 
tai  good  example,  dealt  with  him  to  know  his 
mind :  he  intending,  as  it  seems,  to  play  prizes, 
woald  give  no  answer  to  the  mayor  in  private, 
bat  would  take  time.  The  next  day  then  being 
aa  appointment  of  the  justices  to  meet,  he  takes 
ooeasion,  or  pretends  occasion  to  be  absent,  be- 
eaose  he  would  bring  his  papers  upon  the  stage: 
and  thereupon  takes  pen  in  hand,  and,  instead  of 
exeasing  himself,  sits  down  and  contriveth  a  se* 
ditious  and  libellous  accusation  against  the  king 
aod  state,  which  your  lordshipa  shall  now  hear, 
and  tends  it  to  the  mayor :  and,  withal,  because 
the  feather  of  his  quill  might  fly  abroad,  he  gives 
authority  to  the  mayor  to  impart  it  to  the  justices, 
if  he  so  thought  good.  And  now,  my  lords,  be- 
eause  I  will  not  mistake  or  misrepeat,  you  shall 
hear  the  seditious  libel  in  the  proper  terms  and 
words  thereof. 

(Here  the  papers  were  read.) 

Mr  lords,  I  know  this  paper  offends  your  eara 
moob,  and  the  ears  of  any  good  subject;  and 
tony  I  am  that  the  times  should  produce  offences 
of  this  nature:  but  since  they  do,  I  would  be 
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more  sorry  they  should  be  passed  without  severe 
punishment:  ««Non  tradite factum,"  as  the  veree 
says,  altered  a  little,  ««aut  si  traditis,  facti  quo- 
qne  tradite  poenam."  If  any  man  have  a  mind 
to  discouree  of  the  fact,  let  him  likewise  discourse 
of  the  punishment  of  the  fact. 

In  this  writing,  my  lords,  there  appeara  a  mon- 
ster with  four  heads,  of  the  progeny  of  him  that 
is  the  father  of  lies,  and  takes  his  name  from 
slander. 

The  first  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  slander;  or, 
if  I  shall  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  a  blaspheming 
of  the  king  himself;  setting  him  forth  for  a  prince 
perjured  in  the  great  and  solemn  oath  of  his  coro- 
nation, which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  of  the  dia- 
dem ;  a  prince  that  should  be  a  violator  and  in- 
fringer of  the  liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom;  a  mark  for  a  Henry  the  Fourth;  a 
match  for  a  Richard  the  Second. 

The  second  is  a  slander  and  falsification,  and 
wresting  of  the  law  of  the  land  gross  and  palpa- 
ble :  it  is  truly  said  by  a  civilian,  ••Tortura  le- 
gum  pessima,"  the  torture  of  laws  is  worse  than 
the  torture  of  men. 

The  third  is  a  slander  and  false  charge  of  the 
parliament,  that  they  had  denied  to  give  to  the 
king;  a  point  of  notorious  untruth. 

And  the  last  is  a  slander  and  a  taunting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  the  king's  loving  subjects,  that 
have  given  towards  this  benevolence  and  free 
contribution;  charging  them  as  accessary  and  eo- 
adjutora  to  the  king's  pegury.  Nay,  you  leave 
ut  not  there,  but  you  take  upon  you  a  pontifical 
habit,  and  couple  your  slander  with  a  curse ;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  learned  sufliciently  out 
of  the  Scripture,  that  <«as  the  bird  flies  away,  to 
the  causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  concerns  the  king, 
I  have  taken  to  myself  the  opening  and  aggrava- 
tion thereof;  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to 
my  fellows. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  but  enter  into  this  part  with 
some  wonder  and  astonishment,  how  it  should 
come  into  the  heart  of  a  subject  of  England  to 
vapour  forth  such  a  wicked  and  venomous  slan- 
der against  the  king,  whose  goodness  and  grace 
is  comparable,  if  not  incomparable,  unto  any  of 
the  kings  his  progenitors.  This,  therefore,  gives 
me  a  just  and  necessary  occasion  to  do  two  things : 
The  one,  to  make  aome  representation  of  his 
majesty ;  such  as  truly  he  is  found  to  be  in  his 
government,  which  Mr.  I.  S.  chargeth  with  vio- 
lation of  laws  and  liberties :  The  other,  to  seareh 
and  open  the  depth  of  Mr.  I.  S.  his  offence.  Both 
which  I  will  do  briefly ;  because  the  one,  I  can- 
not express  sufficiently ;  and  the  other,  I  will  not 
press  too  far. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  or  lau- 
dative; the  king  delights  not  in  it,  neither  am  I 
fit  for  it :  but  if  it  were  but  a  counsellor  or  noble- 
man, whose  name  had  suffered,  and  were  t9 
ScS 
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receive  some  kind  of  reparation  in  this  high  court, 
I  would  do  him  that  duty  as  not  to  paas  his  merits 
^od  just  attributes,  especially  such  as  are  limited 
with  the  present  case,  in  silence :  for  it  is  fit  to 
1)urn  incense  where  eyil  odours  have  been  cast 
:ind  raised.  Is  it  so  that  King  James  shall  be 
:aaid  to  be  a  yiolator  of  the  liberties,  laws,  and 
(  ustoms  of  his  kingdoms?  Or  is  he  not  rather  a 
noble  and  constant  protector  and  conserrator  of 
them  ain  I  conceive  this  consisteth  in  main- 
taining religion  and  the  true  church;  in  main- 
tainiug  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
dubject^s  birthright:  in  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  in  due  and  free  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  conversation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

For  religion,  we  must  ever  acknowledge,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  king  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal cons«»rvator  of  true  religion  through  the 
Christian  world.  He  hath  maintained  it  not  only 
with  sceptre  and  sword,  but  likewise  by  his  pen; 
wherein  also  he  is  potent. 

He  hath  awaked  and'  re-authorized  the  whole 
party  of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  Europe ; 
which,  through  the  insolency  and  divera  artifices 
and  enchantments  of  the  adverse  part,  was  grown 
a  little  dull  and  dejected:  He  hath  summoned 
the  fraternity  of  kings  to  enfranchise  themselves 
from  the  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome :  He 
hath  made  himself  a  mark  of  contradiction  for  it. 
Neither  can  I  omit,  when  I  speak  of  religion,  to 
remember  that  excellent  act  of  his  majesty,  which, 
though  it  were  don^  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  the 
church  of  God  is  one,  and  the  contagion  of  these 
things  will  soon  pass  seas  and  lands :  I  mean,  in 
his  constant  and  holy  proceeding  against  the 
heretic  Voretius,  whom,  being  ready  to  enter  into 
the  chair,  and  there  to  have  authorized  one  of  the 
most  pestilent  and  heathenish  heresies  that  ever 
was  begun,  his  majesty  by  his  constant  opposition 
dismounted  and  pulled  down.  And  I  am  perauaded 
tiiere  sits  in  this  court  one  whom  God  doth  the 
rather  bless  for  being  his  majesty's  instrument  in 
that  service. 

I  cannot  remember  religion  and  the  choich,  but 
I  must  think  of  the  seed-plots  of  the  same,  which 
are  the  uni  vereities.  His  majesty,  as,  for  learning 
amongst  kings,  he  is  incomparable  in  his  pereon ; 
so  likewise  hath  he  been  in  his  government  a 
benign  or  benevolent  planet  towards  learning :  by 
whose  influence  those  nureeries  and  gardens  of 
learning,  the  universities,  were  never  more  in 
flower  nor  fruit. 

For  the  maintaining  of  the  laws,  which  is  the 
hedge  and  fence  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  I 
may  truly  aflirm  it  was  never  in  better  repair.  He 
doth  concur  with  the  votes  of  the  nobles :  ^  Noln- 
lous  le^es  Anglisc  mutare.*'  He  is  an  enemy  of 
innovation.  Neitlier  doth  the  universality  of  his 
own  knowledge  carry  him  to  neglect  or  pass  over 
tlie  very  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Neither  was 
there  ever  king,  I  am  perauaded,  that  did  consult 


so  oft  with  his  judges,  as  my  lords  that  sit  hem 
know  well.  The  Judges  are  a  kind  of  council  of 
the  king's  by  oath  and  ancient  institution ;  but 
he  useth  them  so  indeed:  he  cpnfere  regularly 
with  them  upon  their  returns  from  their  visitations 
and  circuits;  he  gives  them  liberty,  both  to  inform 
him,  and  to  debate  mattera  with  him ;  and  in  the 
fall  and  conclusion  commonly  relies  on  their 
opinions. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  prerogative,  it  runs  withiji 
the  ancient  channels  and  banks :  some  things  that 
were  conceived  to  be  in  some  proclamations,  com- 
missions,rand  patents,  as  overflows,  have  been  bj 
his  wisdom  and  care  reduced;  whereby,  no  donb^ 
the  main  channel  of  his  prerogative  is  so  much  the 
stronger.  For  evermore  overflows  do  hurt  the 
channel. 

As  for  administration  of  justice  between  party 
and  party,  I  pray  observe  these  points.  There  is 
no  news  of  great  seal  or  signet  that  flies  abroad 
for  countenance  or  delay  of  causes :  protections 
rarely  granted,  and  only  upon  great  ground,  or  by 
consent.  My  lords  here  of  the  council,  and  tto 
king  himself  meddle  not,  as  hath  been  used  ia 
former  times,  with  mattera  of  <»meum"  and 
«« tuum,"  except  they  have  apparent  mixture  with 
mattera  of  estate,  but  leave  them  to  the  king's 
courts  of  law  or  equity.  And  for  meroy  and  giaeSv 
without  which  there  is  no  standing  before  jastiM» 
we  see,  the  king  now  hath  reigned  twelve  jean 
in  his  white  robe,  without  almost  any  aspefsioii 
of  the  crimson  dye  of  blood.  There  sits  my  Loid 
Hobart,  that  served  attorney  seven  yean.  I 
served  with  him.  We  were  so  happy,  as  them 
passed  not  through  our  hands  any  one  arraigxi- 
ment  for  treason;  and  but  one  for  any  capital 
o£fence,  which  was  that  of  the  Lord  Sanquhar; 
the  noblest  piece  of  justice,  one  of  them,  that  ever 
came  forth  in  any  king's  time. 

As  for  penal  laws,  which  lie  as  snares  upon  the 
subjects,  and  which  were  as  a  *^nemo  scit*' to 
King  Henry  VIl. ; .  it  yields  a  revenue  that  will 
scarce  pay  for  the  parchment  of  the  king's  records 
at  Westminster. 

And,  lastly,  for  peace,  we  see  manifestly  his 
majesty  bears  some  resemblance  of  that  gnat 
name, «'  a  prince  of  peace :"  he  hath  presoved 
his  subjects  during  his  reign  in  peace,  both  with- 
in and  without.  For  the  peace  with  states 
abroad,  we  have  it «« usque  ad  satietatem;"  and 
for  peace  in  the  lawyera'  phrase,  which  count 
trespasses,  and  forces,  and  riots,  to  be  ^  contra 
pacem ;"  let  me  give  your  lordships  this  token  or 
taste,  that  this  court,  where  they  should  appears 
had  never  less  to  do.  And,  certainly,  there  is  no 
better  sign  of  «« omnia  bene,"  than  when  this 
court  is  in  a  still. 

But,  my  lords,  this  is  a  sea  of  matter:  and 
therefore  I  must  give  it  over,  and  conclude,  that 
there  was  never  king  reigned  in  this  nation  that 
did  better  keep  covenant  in  preserving  the  liberties 
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that  I 


•nd  proeuring  the  good  of  hit  people :  so  t 
most  needs  say  for  the  subjects  of  England, 

**  O  fbrtautot  nimlam  iiui  il  boni  norint  i" 

«•  no  doabt  they  do  both  know  and  acknowledge 
U;  whatsoever  a  few  turbulent  discoursers  may, 
li^KHigh  the  lenity  of  the  time,  take  boldness  to 


And  as  for  this  particular,  touching  the  bencTO- 
Uniee,  wherein  Mr.  I.  S.  doth  assign  this  breach 
of  ooTenant,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  you  what  the 
king  may  do,  or  what  other  kings  haye  done :  but 

I  haTe  told  you  what  our  king  and  my  lords  have 
4o»e :  which  I  say  and  say  again,  is  so  far  from 
intsodaeing  a  new  precedent,  as  it  doth  rather 
oorrect,  and  mollify,  and  qualify  former  pre- 
oedents. 

Now,  Mr.  I.  S.,  let  me  tell  you  your  fault  in 
few  words :  for  that  I  am  persuaded  you  see  it 
already,  though  I  woo  no  man's  repentance;  but 
I.shall,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  cherish  it  where  I 
fiod  it.  Your  offence  hath  three  parts  knit  together : 

Your  slander. 

Your  menace,  and 

Your  comparison. 
.  For  your  slander,  it  is  no  less  than  that  the  king 

II  peijured  in  his  coronation  oath.  No  greater 
oihnee  than  peijnry ;  no  greater  oath  than  that 
cf  a  coronation.    I  leaTO  it:  it  it  too  great  to 

*.  im[ia¥ate. 

Your  menace,  that  if  there  were  a  Bulliagbroke, 
^  I  cannot  tell  what,  there  were  matter  for  him. 
It  a  wetj  seditious  passage.  You  know  well, 
fkatL  howsoever  Henry  the  Fourth's  act,  by  a  secret 
proridenoe  of  God,  prevailed,  yet  it  was  but  a 
QSvpation;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  one 
to  be  this  day,  wherewith  it  seems  your  dreams 
«i  tnmbled,  I  do  not  doubt,  his  end  wouFd  be 


upon  the  block ;  and  that  be  would  sooner  have 
the  ravens  sit  upon  his  head  at  London  bridge, 
than  the  crown  at  Westminster.  And  it  is  not 
your  interlacing  of  your  •*  God  forbid,**  that  will 
salve  these  seditious  speeches ;  neither  could  it 
be  a  forewarning,  because  the  matter  was  past 
and  not  revocable,  but  a  very  stirring  up  and 
incensing  of  the  people.  If  I  should  say  to  you, 
for  example,  «'If  these  times  were  like  some 
former  times,  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  some  other 
times,  (which  God  forbid!)  Mr.  I.  S.,  it  would 
cost  you  your  life ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think 
this  to  be  a  gentle  warning,  but  rather  that  I 
incensed  the  court  against  you. 

And  for  your  comparison  with  Richard  II.,  I 
see  you  follow  the  example  of  them  that  brought 
him  upon  the  stage,  and  into  print,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  a  roost  prudent  and  admirable 
queen.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  that  when  you 
will  speak  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  King  James, 
you  would  compare  them  to  King  Henry  VII.,  or 
King  Edward  I.,  or  some  other  parallels  to  which 
they  are  alike.  And  this  I  would  wish  both  you 
and  all  to  take  heed  of,  how  you  speak  seditious 
matter  in  parables,  or  by  tropes  or  examples. 
There  is  a  thing  in  an  indictment  called  an 
inuendo ;  you  must  beware  how  you  beckon  or 
make  signs  upon  the  king  in  a  dangerous  sense ; 
but  I  will  contain  myself,  and  press  this  no  farther. 
I  may  hold  you  for  turbulent  or  presumptuous ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  n(^  disloyal :  you  are  graciously 
and  mercifully  dealt  with.  And,  therefore,  having 
now  opened  to  my  lords,  and,  as  I  think,  to  your 
own  heart  and  conscience,  the  principal  part  of 
your  offence,  which  eoncerns  the  king,  I  leave  the 
rest,  which  concerns  the  law,  pariiament,  and  the 
subjects  that  have  given,  to  Mr.  Serjeant  and  Mr 
Solicitor. 
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The  offence  wherewith  I  shall  charge  the  three 
oll^iidefS  at  the  bar,  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high 
nature,  tending  to  the  defacing  and  scandal  of 
jvstice  in  a  great  canse  capital.  The  particular 
ehtrge  is  this : 


The  king  amongst  many  his  princely  yirtues  is 
known  to  excet  in  that  proper  virtue  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  which  is  justice.  It  is  a  royal  virtue, 
which  doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtues 
in  her  service :  wisdom  to  discover,  and  discern 
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nocent  or  innocent;  fortitade  to  prosecute  and 
execnte ;  temperance,  so  to  carry  justice  as  it  be 
not  passionate  in  the  pursuit,  nor  confused  in 
involving  persons  upon  light  suspicion,  nor  pre- 
cipitate in  time.  For  this  his  majesty ^s  virtue  of 
justice,  God  hath  of  late  raised  an  occasion,  and 
erected,  as  it  were,  a  stage  or  theatre,  much  to 
his  honour,  for  him  to  show  it,  and  act  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  therein  cleansing  the  land  from 
blood.  For,  my  lords,  if  blood  spilt  pure  doth 
cry  to  heaven  in  God*s  ears,  much  more  blood 
defiled  with  poison. 

This  great  work  of  his  majesty ^s  justice,  the 
more  excellent  it  is,  your  lordships  will  soon 
conclude  the  greater  is  the  o£fence  of  any  that 
have  sought  to  affront  it  or  traduce  it.  And, 
therefore,  before  I  descend  unto  the  charge  of 
these  offenders,  I  will  set  before  your  lordships, 
the  weight  of  that  which  they  have  sought  to 
impeach  ;  speaking  somewhat  of  the  general 
crime  of  impoisonment,  and  then  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  fact  upon  Overbury ;  and, 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  of  the  king^s  great  and  worthy 
care  and  carriage  in  this  business. 

The  offence  of  impoisonment  is  most  truly 
figured  in  that  device  or  description,  which  was 
made  of  the  nature  of  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants, 
that  he  was  «*  lutum  sanguine  maceratnm,*'  mire 
mingled  or  cemented  with  blood :  for,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  offences  in  guiltiness,  so  it  is  the 
basest  of  all  others  in  the  mind  of  the  offenders. 
Treasons  •«  magnum  aliquid  spectant :"  they  aim 
at  great  things ;  but  this  is  vile  and  base.  I  tell 
your  lordships  what  I  have  noted,  that  in  all 
God*s  book,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tisstament, 
I  find  examples  of  all  other  offences  and  offenders 
in  the  world,  but  not  any  one  of  an  impoisonment 
or  an  impoisoner.  I  find  mention  of  fear  of 
casual  impoisonment:  when  the  i¥ild  vine  was 
shred  into  the  pot,  they  came  complaining  in  a 
fearful  manner;  Master,  "mors  in  olla."  And  I 
find  mention  of  poisons  of  beasts  and  serpents ; 
'*  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.'*  But  I 
find  no  example  in  the  book  of  God  of  impoison- 
ment. I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  words  in 
the  -psalm,  "let  their  table  be  made  a  snare.*' 
Which  certainly  is  most^true  of  impoisonment; 
for  the  table,  the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  pray, 
is  turned  to  a  deadly  snare :  but,  I  think  rather, 
that  that  was  meant  of  the  treachery  of  friends 
that  were  participant  of  the  same  table. 

But  let  us  go  on.  It  is  an  offence,  my  lords, 
that  hath  the  two  spurs  of  offending;  "spes 
perficiendi,"  and  "spes  celandi:"  it  is  easily 
committed,  and  easily  concealed. 

It  is  an  offence  that  is  "  tanquam  sagitta  nocte 
volans ;"  it  is  the  arrow  that  flies  by  night.  It 
discerns  not  whom  it  hits :  for  many  times  the ' 
poison  is  laid  for  one,  and  the  other  takes  it ;  as  i 
in  Sanders's  case,  where  the  poisoned  apple  was 


laid  for  the  mother,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
child,  and  killed  the  child :  and  so  in  that  notcH 
rious  case,  whereupon  the  statute  of  2S  Henry 
VIIIm  chap.  9,  was  made,  where  the  intent  being 
to  poison  but  one  or  two,  poison  was  put  into  a 
littie  vessel  of  barm  that  stood  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  house ;  of  which  bam 
pottage  or  gruel  was  made,  wherewith  seventeen 
of  the  bishop's  family  were  poisoned  :  nay,  divers 
of  the  poor  that  came  to  Uie  hishop^e  gate,  and 
had  the  broken  pottage  in  alms,  were  likewise 
poisoned.  And,  therefore,  if  any  man  will  com- 
fort himself,  or  think  with  himself,  Here  is  great 
talk  of  impoisonment,  I  hope  I  am  safe;  for  I 
have  no  enemies;  nor  I  have  nothing  that  any 
body  should  long  for :  Why,  that  is  all  one ;  for 
he  may  sit  at  table  by  one  for  whom  poison  is 
prepared,  and  have  a  drench  of  his  cup,  or  of  his 
pottage. 

And  so,  as  the  poet  saith,  "concidit  infelix 
alieno  vulnere ;"  he  may  die  another  man's  death. 
And,  therefore,  it  was  most  gravely,  and  Judi- 
ciously, and  properly  provided  by  that  statute, 
that  impoisonment  should  be  high  treason;  be- 
cause whatsoever  offence  tendeth  to  the  utter 
subversion  and  dissolution  of  human  society,  is 
in  the  nature  of  high  treason. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  offence  that  I  may  truly  say  of 
it,  "  non  est  nostri  generis,  nee  sanguinis."  It  is^ 
thanks  be  to  God,  rare  in  the  isle  of  Britain:  itia  . 
neither  of  our  country,  nor  of  our  church;  yo« 
may  find  it  in  Rome  or  Italy.  There  is  a  region, 
or  perhaps  a  religion  for  it:  and  if  it  should  come 
amongst  us,  certainly  it  were  beUer  living  in  a 
wilderness  than  in  a  court 

For  the  particular  fact  upon  Overbury.  First, 
for  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury :  I  knew 
the  gentleman.  It  is  true,  his  mind  was  great, 
but  it  moved  not  in  any  good  order;  yet,  certainly 
it  did  commonly  fly  at  good  things;  and  the 
greatest  fault  that  I  ever  heard  of  him,  was,  that 
he  made  his  friend  his  idol.  But  I  leave  him  at 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

But  take  him  as  he  was,  the  king's  prboner  in 
the  tower;  and  then  see  how  the  case  stands.  In 
that  place  the  state  is  as  it  were  respondent  to 
make  good  the  body  of  a  prisoner.  And,  if  any 
thing  happen  to  him  there,  it  may,  though  not  in 
this  case,  yet  in  some  others,  make  an  aspersion 
and  reflection  upon  the  state  itself.  For  the  per- 
son is  utterly  out  of  his  own  defence ;  his  own 
care  and  providence  can  serve  him  nothing.  He 
is  in  custody  and  preservation  of  law ;  and  we 
have  a  maxim  in  our  law,  as  my  lords  the  judges 
know,  that  when  a  state  is  in  preservation  of  law, 
nothing  can  destroy  it,  or  hurt  it.  And  God 
forbid  but  the  like  should  be  for  the  persons  of 
those  that  are  in  custody  of  law ;  and  therefore 
this  was  a  circumstance  of  great  aggravation* 

Lastly,  to  have  a  man  chased  to  death  in  suck 
manner,  as  it  appears  now  by  matter  of  record ; 
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for  other  privacy  of  the  cause  I  know  not,  by 
poison  after  poison ;  first  roseaker,  then  arsenic, 
tlwn  mercury  sublimate,  then  sublimate  again ;  it 
it  a  thing  would  astonish  man*s  nature  to  hear  it. 
The  poets  feign,  that  the  Furies  had  whips,  that 
they  wbte  corded  with  poisonous  snakes;  and  a 
tun  would  think  that  this  were  the  very  case,  to 
hsram  man  tied  to  a  post,  and  to  scourge  him  to 
death  with  snakes ;  for  so  may  truly  be  termed 
diTersity  of  poisons. 

Now  I  will  come  to  that  which  is  the  principal ; 
that  is,  his  majesty^s  princely,  yea,  and,  as  I  may 
tQiIy  term  it,  sacred  proceeding  in  this  cause. 
Wherein  I  will  speak  of  the  temper  of  his  justice, 
and  then  of  the  strength  thereof. 

Fizst,  it  pleased  my  lord  chief  justice  to  let  me 
know,  that  which  I  heard  with  great  comfort, 
which  was  the  charge  that  his  majesty  gave  to 
himself  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  commissioners 
ia  this  case,  worthy  certainly  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  wherein  his  majesty  did  forerank 
aad  make  it  his  prime  direction,  that  it  should  be 
carried,  without  touch  to  any  that  was  innocent; 
■ay,  more,  not  only  without  impeachment,  but 
without  aspersion :  which  was  a  most  noble  and 
prinoely  caution  from  his  majesty ;  for  men's  re- 
patattons  are  tender  things,  and  ought  to  be,  like 
Christ's  coat,  without  seam.  And  ft  was  the 
mon  to  be  respected  in  this  case,  because  it  met 
with  two  great  persons;  a  nobleman  that  his 
ipajeaty  had  faroured  and  advanced,  and  his  lady, 
being  of  a  great  and  honourable  house :  though  I 
think  it  be  true  that  the  writers  say.  That  there  is 
no  pomegrranate  so  fair  or  so  sound,  but  may 
hsra  a  perished  kernel.  Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that 
itt  those  excellent  papers  of  his  majesty's  own 
handwriting,  being  as  so  many  beams  of  justice 
isauing  from  that  virtue  which  doth  shine  in  him ; 
I  say,  I  see  it  was  so  evenly  carried,  without  pre- 
judice, whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the 
ooa  part,  or  a  practice  of  a  false  accusation  on  the 
other,  as  showed  plainly  that  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment was  *<  tanquam  tabula  rasa,"  as  a  clean  pair 
•f  tables,  and  his  ear  *(  tanquam  janua  aperta,"  as 
a  gate  not  side  open,  but  wide  open  to  truth,  as  it 
should  be  by  little  and  little  discovered.  Nay,  I 
tee  plainly,  that,  at  the  first,  till  farther  light  did 
break  forth,  his  majesty  was  little  moved  with^e 
ibat  tale,  which  he  vouchsafeth  not  so  much  as 
the  name  of  a  tale ;  but  calleth  it  a  rumour,  which 
it  a  heedless  tale. 

As  for  the  strength  or  resolution  of  his  majesty's 
justice,  I  must  tell  your  lordships  plainly ;  I  do 
not  marvel  to  see  kings  thunder  out  justice  in 
cases  of  treason,  when  they  are  touched  them- 1 
selves;  and  that  they  are  «(vindices  dolorisj 
proprii :"  but  that  a  king  should,  «•  pro  amore  i 
Jostitie"  only«  contrary  to  the  tide  of  his  own  | 
affection,  for  the  preservation  of  his  people,  take ; 
saeh  care  of  a  cause  of  justice,  that  is  rare  and 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  far  and  near.    For,  I , 


think,  I  may  truly  affirm,,  that  there  was  never  in 
this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  the 
blood  of  a  private  gentleman  vindicated  « cum 
tanto  motu  regni,"  or,  to  say  better,  •<  cum  tanto 
plausu  regni."  If  it  had  concerned  the  king  or 
prince,  there  could  not  have  been  greater  nor 
better  commissioners  to  examine  it.  The  term 
hath  been  almost  turned  into  a  ^  justitium,"  or 
vacancy;  the  people  themselves  being  more 
willing  to  be  lookers  on  in  this  business,  than  to 
follow  their  own.  There  hath  been  no  care  of 
discovery  omitted,  no  moment  of  time  lost.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  conclude  this  part  witli  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  **  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria 
regis  scrutari  rem."  And  his  majesty's  honour  is 
much  the  greater  for  that  he  hath  showed  to  the 
world  in  this  business,  as  it  hath  relation  to  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  whose  case  in  no  sort  I  do  pre- 
judge, being  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  the  cause, 
but  taking  him  as  the  law  takes  him  hitherto,  for 
a  subject,  I  say,  the  king  hath  to  his  great  honour 
showed,  that  were  any  man,  in  such  a  case  of 
blood,  as  the  signet  upon  his  right  hand,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  yet  would  he  put  him  off. 

Now  will  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
these  gentlemen,  whose  qualities  and  persons  I 
respect  and  love ;  for  they  are  all  my  particular 
friends :  but  now  I  can  only  do  this  duty  of  a 
friend  to  them,  to  make  them  know  their  fault  to 
the  full. 

And,  therefore,  first,  I  will  by  way  of  narrative 
declare  to  your  lordships  the  fact,  with  the  occa- 
sion of  it;  then  you  shall  have  their  confessions 
r^,  upon  which  you  are  to  proceed,  together 
with  some  collateral  testimonies  by  way  of 
aggravation :  and,  lastly,  I  will  note  and  observe 
to  your  lordships  the  material  points  which  I  do 
insist  upon  for  their  charge,  and  so  leave  them  to 
their  answer :  and  this  I  will  do  very  briefly,  for 
the  case  is  not  perplexed. 

That  wretched  man,  Weston,  who  was  the  actor 
or  mechanical  party  in  this  impoisonment,  at  the 
first  day  being  indicted  by  a  very  substantial  jury 
of  selected  citizens,  to  the  number  of  nineteen, 
who  found  •*  billa  vera,"  yet,  nevertheless,  at  the 
firet  stood  mute :  but  after  some  days'  intermis- 
sion, it  pleased  God  to  cast  out  the  dumb  devil, 
and  that  he  did  put  himself  upon  his  trial ;  and 
was,  by  a  jury  also  of  great  value,  upon  his  con- 
fession, and  other  testimonies,  found  guilty :  so 
as  thirty-one  sufficient  jurore  have  passed  upon 
him.  Whereupon  judgment  and  execution  was 
awarded  against  him.  After  this,  being  in  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  he  sent  for  Sir  John 
Overbury's  father,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knees,  with  great  remorse  and  compunction,  asked 
him  forgiveness.  Afterwards,  again,  of  his  own 
motion,  desired  to  have  his  like  prayer  of  forgive- 
ness recommended  to  his  mother,  who  was  ab- 
sent. And  at  both  times,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  confessed  that  he  was  to  die  justly,  and 
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that  he  was  worthy  of  death.  And  after,  again,  at 
his  execution,  which  is  a  kind  of  sealing-time  of 
confessions^  even  at  the  point  of  death,  although 
there  were  tempters  about  him,  as  you  shall  hear 
by-and-by,  yet  he  did  again  confirm  publicly, 
that  his  examinations  were  tme^  and  that  he  had 
been  justly  and  honourably  dealt  with.  Here  is 
the  narraiive,  which  induoeth  the  charge.  The 
charge  itself  is  this. 

Mr.  L.,  whose  offence  stands  alone  single,  the 
offence  of  the  other  two  being  in  consort;  and 
yet  all  three  meeting  in  their  end  and  centre, 
which  was  to  interrupt  or  deface  this  excellent 
piece  of  justice ;  Mr.  L.,  I  say,  meanwhile  be- 
tween Weston^s  standing  mute  and  his  trial, 
takes  upon  him  to  make  a  most  false,  odious,  and 
libellous  relation,  containing  as  many  untruths  as 
lines,  and  sets  it  down  in  writing  with  his  own 
hand,  and  delivers  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Glbb,  of  the 
bed-chamber,  to  be  put  into  the  king*s  hand ;  in 
which  writing  he  doth  falsify  and  pervert  all  that 
was  done  the  first  day  at  the  arraignment  of 
Weston ;  turning  the  pike  and  point  of  his  impu- 
tations principally  upon  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  ;  whose  name,  thus  occurring,  I  cannot 
pass  by,  and  yet  I  cannot  skill  to  flatter.  But 
this  I  will  say  of  him,  and  I  would  say  as  much 
to  ages,  if  I  should  write  a  story ;  that  never  man's 
person  and  his  place  were  better  met  in  a  business, 
tiiaa  my  Lord  Coke  and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in 
the  cause  of  Overbury. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  this  offence  of  M.  L.,  for 
the  particulars  of  these  slanderous  articles,  I  will 
observe  them  unto  you  when  the  writings  and 
examinations  are  read;  for  I  do  not  love  to  set  the 
gloss  before  the  text.  But,  in  general,  I  note  to 
your  lordships,  first,  the  person  of  M.  L.  I  know 
he  is  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  thereby  more  igno- 
rant of  our  laws  and  forms :  but  I  cannot  tell 
wliether  this  doth  extenuate  his  fault  in  respect 
of  ignorance,  or  aggravate  it  much,  in  respect  of 
presumption;  that  he  would  meddle  in  that  that 
he  understood  not :  but  I  doubt  it  came  not  out 
of  his  quiver :  some  other  man's  cunning  wrought 
upon  this  man's  boldness.  Secondly,  I  may  note 
unto  you  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  wherein  he, 
being  a  private  mean  gentleman,  did  presume  to 
deal.  M.  L.  could  not  but  know  to  what  great 
and  grave  commissioners  tlie  king  had  committed 
this  cause ;  and  that  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom 
would  expect  return  of  all  things  from  them  to 
whose  trust  he  had  committed  this  business.  For  it 
is  the  part  of  commissioners,  as  well  to  report  the 
business,  as  to  manage  the  business;  and  then  his 
majesty  mii^ht  have  been  sure  to  have  had  all  things 
well  weighed,  and  truly  informed :  and,  therefore, 
it  should  have  been  far  from  M.  L.  to  have  pre- 
sumed to  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  so  high  and 
tender  a  business,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  but 
by  employed  hands.    Thirdly,  I  note  to  your  lord- 


ships, that  this  infusion  of  a  slander  into  a  king^ 
ear,  is  of  all  forms  of  libels  and  slanders  the  wont 
It  is  true,  that  kings  may  keep  secret  their  inform* 
ations,  and  then  no  man  ought  to  inquire  after 
them,  wliile  they  aie  shrined  in  their  breast.  Bat 
where  a  king  Is  pleased  that  a  man  shall  answir 
for  his  false  information;  there,  I  say,  the  ftte 
information  to  a  king  exceeds  in  oQence  the  falas 
information  of  any  other  kind;  being  a  kind, 
since  .we  are  in  a  matter  of  poison,  of  impoison- 
ment  of  a  king's  ear.  And  thus  much  for  the 
offence  of  M.  L, 

For  the  offence  of  S.  W.  and  H.  I.,  whidi  I 
said  was  in  consort,  it  was  shortly  this.  At  tbe 
time  and  place  of  the  execution  of  Weston,  tp 
supplant  his  Christian  resolution,  and  tq  acandaU 
ize  the  justice  alreaiiy  past,  and  perhaps  to  cat 
off  the  thread  of  that  which  is  to  come,  ^ese 
gentlemen,  with  others,  came  mounted  on  horsa* 
back,  and  in  a  ruffling  and  facing  manner  pot 
themselves  forward  to  re-examine  Weston  upon 
({uestions:  and  what  questional  Directly  cross 
to  that  that  had  been  tried  and  judged.  For  what 
was  the  point  tried  1  lliat  Weston  had  poisoned 
Overbury.  What  was  S.  W.'s  question  1  Whe- 
ther Weston  did  poison  Overbury  or  no  1  A  ooa- 
tradictory  directly :  Weston  answered  only,  that 
he  did  him  wrong;  and  turning  to  the  sheriff, 
said,  Yoa  promised  me  I  should  not  be  troqbled 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  he  pressed  him  Is 
answer;  saying  he  desired  to  know  it,  thai  he 
might  pray  with  him.  I  know  not  that  S.  W.  it 
an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  should  out  any  man  frdn 
the  communion  of  prayer.  And  yet  for  all  tiiis 
vexing  of  the  spirit  of  a  poor  man,  now  in  the 
gates  of  death ;  Weston,  nevertheless,  stood  con- 
stant, and  said,  I  die  not  unworthily;  my  lold 
chief  justice  hath  my  mind  under  my  hand,  and 
he  is  an  honourable  and  just  judge.  This  is  S. 
W.  his  offence. 

For  H.  I.,  he  was  not  so  much  a  questioniBt; 
but  wrought  upon  the  other's  questions,  and,  like 
a  kind  of  confessor,  wished  him  to  discharge  hii 
conscience,  and  to  satisfy  the  world.  What 
world  t  I  marvel !  it  was  sure  the  world  at  Ty- 
burn. For  the  world  at  Guildhall,  and  the  worid 
at  London,  was  satisfied  before; «« teste"  the  bells 
thft  rung.  But  men  have  got  a  fashion  noW'-a- 
days,  that  two  or  three  busy-bodies  will  take  upon 
them  the  name  of  the  world,  and  broach  their 
own  conceits,  as  if  it  were  a  general  opinion. 
Well,  what  more  1  When  they  could  not  work 
upon  Weston,  then  H.  L  in  an  indignation  turn- 
ed about  his  horse,  when  the  other  was  turning 
over  the  ladder,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  for  snch 
a  conclusion;  that  was,  to  have  the  state  ho- 
noured or  justified ;  but  others  took  and  reported 
his  words  in  another  degree :  but  that  I  leave, 
seeing  it  is  not  confessed. 

H.  L,  his  offence  had  another  appendix,  before 
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this  in  time ;  which  was,  that  at  the  day  of  the 
Terdict  given  up  by  the  jury,  he  also  would  needs 
giye  his  verdict,  saying  openly,  that  if  he  were 
of  the  jury,  he  would  .doabt  what  to  do.  Marry, 
be  saiUi,  he  cannot  tell  well  whether  he  spake 
this  before  the  jury  had  given  up  the  verdict,  or 
tiier;  wherein  there  is  little  gained.  For  whe- 
tb^  H.  I.  were  a  pre-juror  or  a  post-juror,  the  one 
was  to  prejudge  the  jury,  the  other  as  to  taint  them. 
Of  the  offence  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  gene- 
ral, your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  offence  greater  and  more  dangerous 
dun  is  conceived.  I  know  well  that,  as  we  have 
BO  Spanish  inquisitions,  nor  justice  in  a  comer; 
ao  we  have  no  gagging  of  nten^iB  mouths  at  their 
death :  but  that  they  may  speak  freely  at  the  last 
boar;  but  then  it  must  come  from  the  free  motion 
of  the  party,  not  by  temptation  of  questions. 


The  questions  that  are  to  be  asked  ought  to 
tend  to  farther  revealing  of  their  own  or  others 
guiltiness ;  but  to  use  a  question  in  the  nature  of 
a  false  interrogatory,  to  falsify  that  which  is  »*  res 
judicata,''  is  intolerable.  For  that  were  to  erect 
a  court  of  commission  of  review  at  Tyburn, 
against  the  King's  Bench  at  Westminster.  And, 
besides,  it  is  a  thing  vain  and  idle :  for  if  they 
answer  according  to  the  judgment  past,  it  adds 
no  credit;  or  if  it  be  contrary,  it  derogateth  no- 
thing :  but  yet  it  subjecteth  the  majesty  of  justice 
to  popular  and  vulgar  talk  and  opinion. 

My  lords,  these  are  great  and  dangerous  of- 
fences; for  if  we  do  not  maintain  jusuce,  justice 
will  not  maintain  us. 

But  now  your  lordships  shall  hear  the  examU 
nations  themselves,  upon  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  note  some  particular  things,  &c. 
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IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


THE  AftGUMSlTT. 

Tkt  Lord  SanqulMr,  a  Scotch  noblemui,  bayinf ,  in  prirato  raveage,  aubonied  Robert  Carllle  to  murder  John  Tamer, 
■Hiar  of  fencct  thought,  by  hi«  greatneM,  to  have  borne  it  out ;  but  the  king,  reipecting  nothing  to  much  at  juttice,  would 
wmnlkz  nobilHy  to  be  a  ihelter  for  yOlany;  bnt,  arcording  to  law,  on  fhe  30th.of  Jane,  1613,  the  eaid  Lord  Sanquhar, 
havtaff  been  arraigned  and  condemned,  by  the  name  of  Robert  Crelghton,  Etq.,  waa,  before  Weftminater-hail  Gate,  executed. 
Whan  be  died  very  peaitent.  At  whoae  arraignment  my  Lord  Bacon,  then  aolkitor-general  to  King  James,  aaade  thia 
ifoUowiog: 

agree,  in  some  sort  extenuates  it;  for  certainly, 
as  even  in  extreme  evils  there  are  degrees;  so 
this  particular  of  yoar  offence  is  sach  as,  though 
it  be  foul  spilling  of  bl6od,  yet  there  a|^  more 
foul :  for  if  you  had  sought  to  take  away  a  man^s 
life  for  his  vineyard,  as  Ahab  did ;  or  for  envy, 
as  Cain  did ;  or  to  possess  his  bed,  as  David  did ; 
surely  the  murder  had  been  more  odious. 

Your  temptation  was  revenge,  which  the  more 
natural  it  is  to  man,  the  more  have  laws  both  di- 
vine and  human  sought  to  repress  it ;  ••  Mihi  vin-> 
dicta."  But  in  one  thing  you  and  I  shall  never 
agrree,  that  generous  spirits,  yon  say,  are  hard  to 
foTgyre :  no,  contrariwise,  generous  and  magna- 


Iir  this  cause  of  life  and  death,  the  Jury's  part 
is  In  effect  discharged ;  for  afUr  a  frank  and  formal 
confession,  their  labour  is  at  an  end:  so  that 
What  hath  been  said  by  Mr.  Attorney,  or  shall 
be  said  by  myself,  is  rather  convenient  than  ne- 
esssaiy. 

My  Lord  Sanquhar,  your  fault  is  great,  and 
cannot  be  extenuated,  and  it  need  not  be  aggra- 
ytM ;  and  if  it  needed,  you  have  made  so  full 
an  anatomy  of  it  out  of  your  own  feeling,  as  it 
cannot  be  matched  by  myself,  or  any  man  else, 
•at  of  conceit ;  so  as  that  part  of  aggravation  I 
leave.  Nay,  more,  this  Christian  and  penitent 
coarse  of  yours  draws  roe  thus  far,  that  I  will 
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nimotts  minds  are  readiest  to  forgive;  and  it  is  a 
weakness  and  impotency  of  mind  to  be  unable  to 
forgive ; 

•'Corpora  oMfBanimo  Mils  eit  proitraiM  loonl.*' 

But,  howsoerer,  murders  may  arise  from  seye- 
ml  motives,  less  or  more  odious,  yet  the  law  both 
of  God  and  man  involves  them  in  one  degree, 
and,  therefore,  yon  may  read  that  in  Joab's  case, 
which  was  a  marder  upon  revenge,  and  mateheth 
with  your  case;  he,  for  a  dear  brother,  and  you 
for  a  dear  part  of  your  own  body ;  yet  there  was 
a  severe  charge  given,  it  shouJd  not  be  unpu- 
nished. 

And  certainly  the  circumstance  of  time  is  heavy 
upon  you :  it  is  now  five  years  since  this  unfor- 
tunate man  Turner,  be  it  upon  accident,  or  be  it 
upon  despite,  gave  the  provocation,  which  was 
the  seed  of  your  malice.  All  passions  are  suaged 
with  time:  love,  hatred^  gprief;  all  fire  itself  bums 
out  with  time,  if  no  new  fuel  be  put  to  it.  There- 
fore,  for  you  to  have  been  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
svlong,  and  to  have  been  in  a  restless  chase  of 
this  blood  so  many  years,  is  a  strange  example; 
and  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  conceive  you 
have  sucked  those- Sections  of  dwelling  in  ma^ 
lice,  rather  out  of  Italy  and  outlandish  manners, 
where  you  have  conversed,  than  out  of  any  part 
of  this  island,  England  or  Scotland. 

But  that  which  is  fittest  for  me  to  spend  time 
in,  the  matter  being  confessed,  is  to  set  forth  and 
magrnify  to  the  hearers,  the  justice  of  tiiis  day ; 
first  of  God,  and  then  of  the  king. 

My  lord,  you  have  friends  and  entertainments 
in  foreign  parts ;  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  for 
you  to  set  Carlile,  or  some  other  bloodhound  on 
work,  when  your  person  had  been  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  so  this  news  might  have  come  to  you 
in  a  packet,  and  you  might  have  looked  on  how 
the  storm  would  pass :  but  God  bereaved  you  of 
this  foresight,  and  closed  you  here  under  the 
hand  of  a  king  that,  though  abundant  in  clemency, 
yet  is  no  less  zealous  of  justice. 

Again,  when  you  came  in  at  Lambeth,  you 
might  have  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  fact ;  Carlile,  a  resolute  man,  might 
perhaps  have  cleared  you,  for  they  that  are  reso- 
lute in  mischief,  are  commonly  obstinate  in  con- 
cealing the  procurers,  and  so  nothing  should  have 
been  wunst  you  but  presumption.  But  then 
also,  God,  to  take  away  all  obstruction  of  justice, 
gave  you  the  grace,  which  ought  indeed  to  be 
more  true  comfort  to  you,  than  any  device  where- 
by you  might  have  escaped,  to  make  a  clear  and 
plain  confession. 

Other  impediments  there  were,  not  a  few, 
which  might  have  been  an  interruption  to  this 


day*s  justice,  bad  not  God  in  his  providenee 
removed  them. 

But,  now  that  I  have  given  God  the  honour,  let 
me  give  it  likewise  where  it  is  next  due,  whidi 
is  to  the  king  our  sovereign. 

This  murdef  was  no  sooner  committed,  and 
brought  to  his  majesty *s  ears,  but  his  just  indig- 
nation, wherewith  he  first  was  moved,  east  itself 
into  a  great  deal  of  care  and  providence  to  have 
justice  done.  First  came  forth  his  proclamation, 
somewhat  of  a  rare  form,  and  devised,  and  in 
effect  dictated  by  his  majesty  himself;  and  by 
that  he  did  prosecute  the  offenders,  as  it  were 
with  the  breath  and  blast  of  his  mouth.  Then  did 
his  majesty  stretch  forth  his  long  arms,  for  kings 
have  long  arms  when  they  will  extend  them,  om 
of  them  to  the  sea,  where  Ke  took  hold  of  Grey 
shipped  for  Sweden,  who  gave  the  first  light  of 
testimony;  the  other  aim  to  Scotland,  and  took 
hold  of  Carlile,  ere  he  was  warm  in  his  house, 
and  brought  him  the  length  of  his  kingdom  under 
such  safe  watch  and  custody,  as  he  could  have 
no  means  to  escape,  no,  nor  to  mischief  himsdf, 
no,  nor  learn  any  lessons  to  stand  mute ;  in  which 
cases,  perhaps,  this  day's  justice  might  have 
received  a  stop.  So  that  I  may  conclude  his  mft> 
jesty  hath  showed  himself  God's  true  lieutenant, 
and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  lbs 
English,  Scottish,  nobleman,  fencer,  are  to  him 
alike  in  respect  of  justice. 

Nay,  I  must  say  farther,  that  his  majesty  hath 
had,  in  this,  a  kind  of  prophetical  spirit;  for  what 
time  Carlile  and  Grey,  and  you,  my  lord,  your- 
self, were  fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the  four 
winds,  the  king  ever  spake  in  a  confident  and 
undertaking  manner,  that  wheresoever  the  offend- 
ers were  in  Europe,  he  would  produce  them  forth 
to  justice;  of  which  noble  word  €rod  hath  made 
him  master. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  towards  you,  ray  lord« 
that  though  your  offence  hath  been  great,  yet, 
your  confession  hath  been  free,  and  your  bdift- 
viour  and  speech  full  of  discretion;  and  this 
shows,  that  though  you  could  not  resist  the 
tempter,  yet  you  bear  a  Christian  and  generooi 
mind,  answerable  to  the  noble  &mily  of  which 
you  are  descended.  This  I  commend  unto  you, 
and  to  take  it  to  be  an  assured  token  of  God's 
mercy  and  favour,  in  respect  whereof  all  worldly 
things  are  but  trash ;  and  so  it  is  fit  for  you,  as 
your  state  now  is,  to  account  them.  And  this  is 
all  I  will  say  for  the  present 

[NotCf  The  reader,  for  his  fuller  information  in 
this  story  of  the  Lord  Sanquhar,  is  desired  to 
peruse  the  case  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Lord 
Cokeys  Reports ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
series  of  the  murder  and  trial  is  exactly  related.] 
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Tbb  tieason  wherewith  this  man  standetb 
diarged,  is,  for  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  ancient, 
••  SQcient  as  there  is  any  law  of  Engrland ;  but  in 
tlw  particular,  late  and  upstart :  and,  again,  in  the 
Bttimer  and  boldness  of  the  present  case,  new, 
and  almost  unheard  of  till  this  man.  Of  what 
Blind  he  is  now,  I  know  not ;  but  I  take  him  as 
ke  was,  and  as  he  standeth  charged.  For,  high 
treason  is  not  written  in  ice ;  that  when  the  body 
nlentcthf  the  impression  should  go  away. 

Id  this  cause  the  evidence  itself  will  spend 
little  time :  time,  therefore,  will  be  best  spent  in 
openiog  fully  the  nature  of  this  treason,  with  the 
cbenmstanoes  thereof;  because  the  example  is 
man  than  the  man.  I  think  good,  therefore,  by 
wiy  of  inducement  and  declaration  in  this  cause, 
to  open  unto  the  court,  jury,  and  hearers,  five 
(Ungs. 

The  first  is,  the  clemency  of  the  king ;  because 
h  io  news,  and  a  kind  of  rarity  to  have  a  pro- 
ooeding  in  this  place  upon  treason:  and,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  marvelled  by  some,  why,  after  so  long 
•n  intermission,  it  should  light  upon  this  fellow ; 
^ing  a  person  but  contemptible,  a  kind  of  veno- 
IMms  fly,  and  a  hangby  of  the  seminaries. 

The  second  is,  the  nature  of  this  treason,  as 
eoneeming  the  fact,  which,  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
posiing  the  king's  death,  I  hold  to  be  the  most 
perQous,  and  as  much  differing  from  other  con- 
spiracies, as  the  lifting  up  of  a  thousand  hands 
against  the  king,  like  the  giant  Briareus,  differs 
fiom  lifting  up  one  or  a  few  hands. 

The  third  point  that  I  will  speak  unto  is,  the 
doctrine  or  opinion,  which  is  the  ground  of  this 
treason ;  wherein  I  will  not  argue  or  speak  like  a 
divine  or  scholar,  but  as  a  man  bred  in  a  civil 
lift ;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  hold  the  opinion  to 
be  such,  that  deserveth  rather  detestation  than 
oontestation. 

The  fourth  point  is,  the  degree  of  this  man*s 
offiBnce,  which  is  more  presumptuous,  than  I  have 
known  any  other  to  have  fallen  into  in  this  kind, 
and  hath  a  greater  overflow  of  malice  and  treason. 

And,  fifthly,  I  will  remove  somewhat  that  may 
•eem  to  qualify  and  extenuate  this  man's  offence ; 
in  that  he  hath  not  affirmed  simply  that  it  is  law- 
fhl  to  kill  the  king,  but  conditionally ;  that,  if  the 
king:  be  excommunicated,  it  is  lawftil  to  kill  him : 
which  maketh  little  difference  either  in  law  or  peril. 
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For  the  king's  clemency,  I  have  said  it  of  late 
upon  a  good  occasion,  and  I  still  speak  it  with 
comfort :  I  have  now  served  his  majesty's  soli- 
citor and  attorney  eight  years  and  better;  yet, 
tliis  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  gave  in  evidence 
against  a  traitor  at  this  bar,  or  any  other.  There 
hath  not  wanted  matter  in  that  party  of  the  sub- 
jects whence  this  kind  of  offence  floweth,  to 
irritate  the  king :  he  hath  been  irritated  by  the 
powder  of  treason,  which  might  have  turned 
judgment  into  fury.  He  hath  been  irritated  by 
wicked  and  monstrous  libels ;  irritated  by  a  gene- 
ral insolency  and  presumption  in  the  Papists 
throughout  Uie  land ;  and,  yet,  I  see  his  majesty 
keepeth  Cesar's  rule :  *<  Nil  male,  quam  eos  esse 
similes  sui,  et  me  mei."  He  leaveth  them  to  be 
like  themselves ;  and  he  remaineth  like  himself, 
and  striveth  to  overcome  evil  with  goodness.  A 
strange  thing,  bloody  opinions,  bloody  doctrines, 
bloody  examples,  and  yet,  the  government  still 
unstained  with  blood.  As  for  this  Owen  that  is 
brought  in  question,  though  his  person  be  in  his 
condition  contemptible ;  yet,  we  see  by  miserable 
examples,  that  these  wretches,  which  are  but  the 
scum  of  tlie  earth,  have  been  able  to  stir  earth- 
quakes by  murdering  princes ;  and,  if  it  were  in 
case  of  contagion,  aa  this  is  a  contagion  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  a  rascal  may  bring  in  a  plaguo 
into  the  city,  as  well  as  a  great  man :  so,  it  is  not 
the  person,  but  the  matter  that  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

For  the  treason  itself,  which  is  the  second 
point,  my  desire  is  to  open  it  in  the  depth  thereof, 
if  it  were  possible ;  but,  it  is  bottomless :  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  that  this  treason,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  was  old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons  whereof 
it  may  be  said,  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 
You  are  indicted,  Owen,  not  upon  any  statute 
made  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  or  other  mat- 
ters, that  have  reference  to  religion ;  but  merely 
upon  that  law  which  was  bom  with  the  kingdom, 
and  was  law  even  in  superstitious  times,  when 
the  pope  was  received.  The  compassing  and 
imagining  of  the  king's  death  was  treason.  The 
statute  of  S5  Edw.  III.,  which  was  but  declara- 
tory, begins  with  this  article  as  the  capital  of 
capitals  in  treason,  and  of  all  others  the  most 
odious,  and  the  most  perilous:  and  so  the  civil 
law  saith,  <<  Conjurationes  omnium  proditkonum 
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odiosissimae  et  pemiciosissimfe.'*  Against  hostile 
invasions  and  the  adherence  of  subjects  to  ene- 
mies, kings  can  arm.  Rebellions  must  go  over 
the  bodies  of  many  good  subjects  before  they  can 
hurt  the  king :  but  conspiracies  against  the  per- 
sons of  kings,  are  like  thunderbolts  that  strike 
upon  the  sudden,  hardly  to  be  ayoided.  •*  Major 
metus  a  singulis,*^  saith  he,  *•  quam  ab  universis.*' 
There  is  no  preparation  against  them :  and  that 
preparation  which  may  be  of  guard  or  custody,  is 
a  perpetual  misery.  And,  therefore,  they  that 
have  written  of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  and 
of  the  amplitude  of  safe-conducts,  have  defined, 
that,  if  an  ambassador,  or  a  man  that  cometh  in 
upon  the  highest  safe-conducts,  do  practise  matter 
of  sedition  in  a  state,  yet,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
he  ought  to  be  remanded ;  but,  if  he  conspire 
against  the  life  of  a  prince  by  violence  or  poison, 
he  is  to  be  justiced:  •(Quia  odium  est  omni 
privilegio  roajus."  Nay,  even  amongst  enemies, 
and  in  the  most  deadly  wars,  yet,  nevertheless, 
conspiracy  and  assassination  of  princes  hath 
been  accounted  villanous  and  execrable. 

The  manners  of  conspiring  and  compassing  the 
king*8  death,  are  many :  but,  it.  is  most  apparent, 
that  amongst  all  the  rest,  this  surmounteth.  First, 
because  it  is  grounded  upon  pretenced  religion ; 
which  is  a  trumpet  that  inflameth  the  heart  and 
powers  of  a  man  with  daring  and  resolution  more 
than  any  thing  else.  Secondly,  it  is  the  hardest 
to  be  avoided ;  for,  when  a  particular  conspiracy 
is  plotted  or  attempted  against  a  king  by  some 
one,  or  some  few  conspirators,  it  meets  with  a 
number  of  impediments.  Commonly,  he  that 
hath  the  head  to  devise  it,  hath  not  the  heart  to 
undertake  it:  and  the  person  that  is  used,  some- 
times faileth  in  courage;  sometimes  faileth  in 
opportunity ;  sometimes  is  touched  with  remorse. 
But  to  publish  and  maintain,  that  it  may  be  law- 
ful for  any  man  living  to  attempt  the  life  of  a 
king,  this  doctrine  is  a  venomous  sop ;  or  as  a 
legion  of  malign  spirits,  or  a  universal  tempta- 
tion, doth  enter  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  that 
are  any  way  prepared,  or  of  any  predisposition  to 
be  traitors ;  so  that  whatsoever  faileth  in  any  one, 
)s  supplied  in  many.  If  one  man  faint,  another 
will  dare :  if  one  man  hath  not  the  opportunity, 
another  hath ;  if  one  man  relent,  another  will  be 
desperate.  And,  thirdly,  particular  conspiracies 
have  their  periods  of  time,  within  which,  if  they 
be  not  taken,  they  vanish ;  but  this  is  endless, 
and  importeth  perpetuity  of  springing  conspiracies. 
And  so  much  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fact. 

For  the  third  point,  which  is  the  doctrine ;  that 
npon  an  excommunication  of  the  pope,  with  sen- 
tence of  deposing,  a  king  by  any  son  of  Adam 
may  be  slaughtered ;  and,  that  it  is  justice,  and 
no  murder ;  and,  that  their  subjects  are  absolved 
of  their  allegiance,  and  the  kings  themselves 
exposed  to  spoil  and  prey.  I  said  before,  that  I 
would  not  argue  the  subtlety  of  the  question :  it 


is  rather  to  be  spoken  to  by  way  of  accasation  of 
the  opinion  as  impious,  than  by  way  of  dispute 
of  it  as  doubtful.  Nay,  I  say,  it  deserveth  rather 
some  holy  war  or  league  amongst  all  Christian 
princes  of  either  religion,  for  the  extirpating  and 
rasing  of  the  opinion,  and  the  authors  thered^ 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  the  style  of  pen 
or  speech.  Therefore,  in  this  kind  I  will  speak 
to  it  a  few  words,  and  not  otherwise.  Nay,  I 
protest,  if  I  were  a  Papist,  I  should  say  as  much : 
nay,  I  should  speak  it,  perhaps,  with  more  indif- 
nation  and  feeling.  For  this  horrible  opinion  ii 
our  advantage,  and  it  is  their  teproach,  and  will 
be  their  ruin. 

This  monster  of  opinion  is  tb  be  accused  of 
three  most  evident  atad  mdst  miserable  slanden* 

First,  Of  the  slander  itbringeth  to  the  Christiaa 
faith,  being  a  plain  plantation  of  ineligion  and 
atheism. 

Secondly,  The  subversion  which  it  introdooelh 
into  all  policy  and  government. 

Thirdly,  The  great  calamity  it  bringeth  npon 
Papists  themselves ;  of  which  the  more  modents 
sort,  as  men  misled,  axe  to  be  pitied. 

For  the  first,  if  a  man  doth  visit  the  foul  and 
polluted  opinions,  customs,  or  practices  of  hen- 
thenism,  Mahometanism,  and  heresy,  be  ahill 
find  they  do  not  attain  to  this  height.  Take  tho' 
examples  of  damnable  memory  amongst  the  hen* 
thens.  The  proscriptions  in  Rome  of  Sylla,  tad 
afterwards  of  the  Triumvirs,  what  were  ^eyl 
They  were  but  of  a  finite  number  of  persona,  and 
those  not  many  that  were  exposed  unto  any  man's 
sword.  But  what  is  that  to  the  proscribing'of  t 
king,  and  all  that  shall  take  his  part)  And  what 
was  the  reward  of  a  soldier  that  amongst  them 
killed  one  of  the  proscribed  t  A  small  piece  of 
money.  But  what  is  now  the  reward  of  one  that 
shall  kill  a  kingi  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
custom  among  the  heathen  that  was  most  scan- 
dalized was,  that  some  times  the  priest  sacrificed 
men ;  but  yet  you  shall  not  read  of  any  prie8& 
hood  that  sacrificed  kings. 

The  Mahometans  make  it  a  part  of  their  reli* 
gion  to  propagate  their  sect  by  the  sword;  but 
yet  still  by  honourable  wars,  never  by  villaniea 
and  secret  murders.  Nay,  I  find  that  the  Saracen 
prince,  of  whom  the  name  of  the  assassins  is 
derived,  which  had  divers  votaries  at  command- 
ment, which  he  sent  and  employed  to  the  killing 
of  divers  princes  in  the  east,  by  one  of  whom 
Amurath  the  First  was  slain,  and  Edward  the  First 
of  England  was  wounded,  was  putdownand  rooted 
out  by  common  consent  of  tlie  Mahometan  princes 

The  Anabaptists,  it  is  true,  come  nearest.  For 
they  profess  tlie  pulling  down  of  magistrates :  and 
they  can  chant  the  psalm,  "  To  bind  their  kings 
in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.*' 
This  is  the  glory  of  the  saints,  much  like  the 
temporal  authority  that  the  pope  cb<illengeth  over 
princes.    But  this  is  the  difference,  that  that  is 
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m  (briont  and  fanatical  fury,  and  this  is  a  sad  and 
■olemn  mischief:  be  **  imagineth  mischief  as  a 
IftW  ;*'  a  law-like  mischief. 

As  for  the  defence  which  they  do  make,  it  doth 
tg^iaTate  the  sin,  and  tumeth  it  from  a  cruelty 
tofrvrds  man  to  a  blasphemy  toward?  God.  For 
to  say  that  all  this  is  »« in  ordine  ad  spirituale,'* 
and  to  a  good  end,  and  for  the  saliration  of  souls; 
it  it  directly  to  make  God  author  of  evil,  and  to 
dimw  him  in  the  likeness  of  the  prince  of  darkness ; 
•ad  to  say  with  those  that  Saint  Paul  speaketh 
of^  M  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  thereof;'' 
of  whom  the  apostle  saith  definitiTely,  ««that 
their  damnation  is  just.*' 

Forlbe  destroying  of  government  universally, 
it  li  most  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  Protes- 
ituit  princes  only,  but  of  Catholic  princes  like- 
wise ;  as  the  king  hath  excellently  set  forth.  Nay, 
it  it  not  the  case  of  princes  only,  but  of  all  sub- 
leeti  and  private  persons.  For,  touching  princes, 
let  history  be  perused,  what  hath  been  the  causes 
of  excommunication;  and,  namely,  this  tumour  of 
ftp  the  deposing  of  kings;  it  hath  not  been  for 
heieey  and  schism  alone,  but  for  collation  and  in- 
^eotitares  of  bishopries  and  benefices,  intruding 
upon  ecclesiastical  possessions,  violating  of  any 
•eel^eiastical  person  or  liberty.  Nay,  generally 
they  midntain  it,  that  it  may  be  for  any  sin :  so 
ihtt  the  difference  wherein  their  doctors  vary, 
'ituX  eome  hold  that  the  pope  hath  his  temporal 
poirer  immediately,  and  others  but «« in  ordine  ad 
ijpiritaalef''  is  but  a  delusion  and  an  abuse.    For 


all  Cometh  to  one.  What  is  there  that  may  not 
be  made  spiritual  by  consequence:  especially 
when  he  that  giveth  the  sentence  may  make  the 
easel  and  accordingly  hath  the  miserable  ex- 
perience followed.  For  this  murdering  of  kings 
hath  been  pot  in  practice,  as  well  against  Papist 
kings  as  Protestant:  save  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  so  to  guide  it  by  his  admirable  providence, 
as  the  attempts  upon  Papist  princes  have  been 
executed,  and  the.  attempts  upon  Protestant 
princes  have  failed,  except  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange :  and  not  that  neither,  until  such  time  as 
he  had  joined  too  fast  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  Papists.  As  for  subjects,  I  see  not,  nor 
ever  could  discern,  but  that,  by  infallible  conse- 
quence, it  is  the  case  of  all  subjects  and  people, 
as  well  as  of  kings ;  for  it  is  all  one  reason,  that 
a  bishop,  upon  an  excommunication  of  a  private 
man,  may  give  his  lands  and  goods  in  spoil,  or 
cause  him  to  be  slaughtered,  as  for  the  pope  to 
do  it  towards  a  king;  and  for  a  bishop  to  absolve 
the  son  from  duty  to  the  father,  as  for  the  pope  to 
absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
king.  And  this  is  not  my  inference,  but  the 
rery  affirmative  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second,'  who, 
in  a  brief  to  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Luca,  hath  these 
very  words,  which  Cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in 
his  Annals,  '^Non  illos  homicidas  ari>itramur, 
qui  adversus  excommunicates  zelo  Catholieae 
matris  ardentes  eorum  quosllbet  trucidare  conti- 
gerit,"  speaking  generally  of  all  excommunica- 
tions. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

RIB  MAJE8TT*8  ATTOftNIT^BNEBAL, 

A«4I]lVr 

FRANCES,   COUNTESS  OF   SOMERSET; 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  HIM  AT  HER  ARRAIGNMENT,  ON  FRIDAY, 
MAY  34,  1616,  IN  CASE  SHE  HAD  PLEADED  NOT  GUILTY,* 


IT  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GRACE,  MT  LORD  BIQB  STEWARD  OF  ENOLAND,f  AlTD  TOtT,  BffT  LORDS,  THE  PEI.Il«: 


Totf  \izve  heard  the  indictment  against  this 
lady  well  opened ;  and  likewise  the  point  in  law, 
that  might  make  somedoabt,  declared  and  solved ; 
wherein  certainly  the  policy  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land  is  much  to  be  esteemed,  which  requireth  and 
letpecteth  form  in  the  indictment,  and  substance 
in  the  proof. 

This  scruple,  it  may  be,  hath  moved  this  lady 


to  plead  not  guilty,  though  for  the  proof  I  shall 
not  need  much  more  than  her  own  confession, 
which  she  hath  formerly  made,  free  and  Tolun- 
tary,  and  therein  given  glory  to  God  and  Justice. 

•  SlM  pleid«d  (ttltffOn  whleb  oecaskm  the  attorney-ttM- 
nl  spoke  m  clmrfe  lomewhit  different  droin  thle. 

tTbomM  EfeitoB,  VlMoont  EUerotrt,  lord  Ugh  sbtBctl- 
lor. 
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And  certainly  confession,  as  it  is  the  strongest 
foundation  of  justice,  so  it  is  a  kind  of  corner- 
atone,  whereupon  justice  and  mercy  may  meet. 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  read  in  the  end  for 
the  grround  of  your  verdict  and  sentence,  will  be 
▼ery  short;  and  as  much  as  may  senre  to  satisfy 
your  honours  and  consciences  for  the  conviction 
of  this  lady,  without  wasting  of  time  in  a  case 
clear  and  confessed;  or  ripping  up  guiltiness 
against  one,  that  hath  prostrated  herself  by  con- 
fession; or  preventing  or  deflowering  too  much 
of  the  evidence.  And,  therefore,  the  occasion 
itself  doth  admonish  me  to  spend  this  day  rather 
*  in  declaration  than  in  evidence,  giving  God  and 
the  king  the  honour,  and  your  lordships  and  the 
hearers  the  contentment,  to  set  before  you  the 
proceeding  of  this  excellent  work  of  the  king*8 
justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  so 
to  conclude  with  the  reading  the  confessions  and 
proofs. 

My  lords,  this  is  now  the  second  time*  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy 
sovereign,  that  this  high  tribunsd-seat  of  justice, 
ordained  for  the  trial  by  peers,  hath  been  opened 
and  erected ;  and  that,  with  a  rare  event,  supplied 
and  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  person,  which 
is  a  great  honour  to  you,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in 
his  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  drop  of 
blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as 
even  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Winchester,  Cobham  and 
Grey,  were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt 
or  taken  away;  but  that  they  remained  rather 
spectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual  imprison- 
ment, than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  memory 
of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then 
and  now  were  very  differing.  For  then,  it  was 
the  revenge  of  an  offence  against  his  own  person 
and  crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcon- 
tents, and  contraries  to  the  state  and  government. 
But  now,  it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death 
of  a  particular  subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner. 
It  is  upon  persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour ; 
whereby  his  majesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath 
showed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun- 
beam, that  he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that  his  affec- 
tions royal  are  above  his  affections  private ;  that 
his  favours  and  nearness  about  him  are  not  like 
popish  sanctuaries  to  privilege  malefactors :  and 
that  his  being  the  best  master  of  the  world  doth 
not  let  him  from  being  the  best  king  of  the  world. 
His  people,  on  the  other  side,  may  say  to  them- 
selves, «*  I  will  lie  down  in  peace ;  for  God  and 
the  king  and  the  law  protect  me  against  great  and 
small.**  It  may  be  a  discipline  also  to  great  men, 

♦  The  fint  time  was  on  Uie  trials  of  the  Lords  Cobhum  and 
Gr«T  tin  NovemlMr,  1603. 


especially  such  as  are  swdn  in  fortanes  ^rom  smill 
beginnings,  that  the  king  is  as  well  able  to  level 
mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys,  if  such  be  their 
desert. 

But  to  eome  to  the  present  case ;  the  great 
frame  of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action, 
hath  a  Tault,  and  it  hath  a  stage :  a  vault,  where- 
in these  works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  t 
stage  with  steps,  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
light.  And,  therefore,  I  will  bring  this  woik 
of  justice  to  the  period  of  this  day ;  and  then  go 
on  with  this  day's  work. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poioon 
on  the  15th  of  September,  I6I3, 11  Reg.  This 
foul  and  cruel  murder  did,  for  a  time,  cry  secredy 
in  the  ears  of  God ;  but  God  gave  no  answer  to  it, 
otherwise  dian  by  that  voice,  which  sometimes  Iw 
useth,  which  is^*  vox  populi,"  the  speech  of  the 
people.  For  there  went  then  a  murmur,  that 
Overbury  was  poisoned  :  and  yet  this  same  toV 
miss  and  soft  voice  of  God,  the  speech  of  the 
vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a  counter-tenor,  or 
counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  commoa 
author  both  of  murder  and  slandeir :  for  it  was 
given  out,  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a  foul  disease; 
and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  a  **  coipot 
Judaicum"  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  had  no 
whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leproaed  with  viee, 
and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  w^il  as  his  body. 
For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  never  heard  the  gendo- 
man  noted  with  it:  his  faults  were  insolenej 
and  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that  kind:  thto 
other  part  of  the  soul,  not  the  voluptuous. 

Mean  time,  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those 
that  were  the  revengers  of  blood ;  the  father  and 
the  brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms 
things  stood  by  the  space  almost  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  God  so  blinded  the  two  great 
procurers,  and  dazzled  them  with  their  own  great- 
ness, and  did  bind  and  nail  fast  the  actors  and 
instruments  with  security  upon  their  proteotioii« 
as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the 
other  stirred  or  fled,  nor  were  conveyed  away: 
but  remaineth  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  arrest 
of  God*8  judgments;  insomuch  as  Franklin, 
that  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave 
witli  good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  pro 
vidence,  and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his, 
diverted  and  stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  last 
summer,  God^s  judgments  began  to  come  out  of 
their  depths  :  and  as  the  revealing  of  murders  is 
commonly  such,  as  a  man  may  say,  *^  a  Domino 
hoc  factum  est;''  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes :  so  in  this  particular,  it  is  most 
admirable ;  for  it  came  forth  by  a  compliment  and 
matter  of  courtesy. 

My  Lord  of  Shrewsbury*,  that  is  now  with 

*  Gilbeit,  Earl  of  Shrewibur}-,  Knight  of  the  Garteri  who 
died  Maj  8, 1010. 
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God,  recommended  to  a  counsellor  of  state,  of 
SBpecial  trust  by  his  place,  the  late  Lieutenant 
Halwisse,*  only  for  acquaintance  as  an  honest, 
wonhy  gentleman ;  and  desired  him  to  know  him, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  That  counsellor 
answered  him  civilly,  that  my  lord  did  him  a 
farour;  and  that  he  should  embrace  it  willingly; 
bat  he  roust  let  his  lordship  know,  that  there  did 
lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon  that  gentleman, 
IMwisse;  for  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his 
jnieoner,  was  thought  to  have  come  to  a  violent 
and  ontimely  death.  When  this  speech  was  re- 
ported back  by  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  to  Hel- 
wiaee,  **  perculit  illico  animum,'*  he  was  stricken 
with  it ;  and  being  a  politic  man,  and  of  likelihood 
doubting  that  the  matter  would  break  forth  at  one 
tfane  or  other,  and  that  others  might  have  the  start 
of  him,  and  thinking  to  make  his  own  case  by 
his  own  talc,  resolved  with  himself,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  discover  to  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury 
and  that  counsellor,  that  there  was  an  attempt, 
whereto  he  was  privy,  to  have  poisoned  Overbury 
by  the  hands  of  his  under-keeper,  Weston;  but 
that  he  checked  it,  and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it, 
■ad  related  so  much  to  him  indeed :  but  then  he 
left  it  thus,  that  it  was  but  an  attempt,  or  untimely 
birthf  never  executed ;  and  as  if  his  own  fault  had 
been  no  more,  but  that  he  was  honest  in  forbidding, 
Vat  fearful  of  revealing  and  impeaching  or  accus- 
ing great  persons;  and  so  with  this  fine  point 
thoQght  to  save  himself. 

Bat  that  great  counsellor  of  state  wisely  consi- 
dering, that  by  the  lieutenant^s  own  tale  it  could 
not  be  simply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  that 
WeetoD  was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant, 
notwithstanding  that  attempt;  and  coupling  the 
•equel  by  the  beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to 
be  brought  before  his  majesty,  by  whose  appoints 
ment  Helwisse  set  down  the  like  declaration  in 
writing. 

Upon  this  grround,  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  M  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem :  et  gloria  regis  in- 
Toetigare  rem  ;'**  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of 
Ida  own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be  **  claves 
jottitis,'^  keys  of  justice ;  and  may  serve  for  a 
precedent  both  for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a 
direction  for  judges  to  follow :  and  his  majesty 
earned  the  balance  with  a  constant  and  steady 
hand,  evenly  and  without  prejudice,  whether  it 

•  Sir  Oenrase  Hel wiMe,  appointed  I Jentonant  ofthe  Tower, 
mpm  tko  remoyal  of  8ir  William  Waade  on  the  6Ui  of  May, 
ieit,[^R«llqalBWottoDiane,*'  p.  419,  Sd  edU.  19^.]  Mr. 
Chaab«rlaln»  In  a  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated 
at  London,  May  13, 161S,  speaks  of  Sir  Oenrase's  promotion  in 
lerme.  **  One  Sir  Gervase  HelwIaM,  of  Lincolnshire, 
irhat  an  unknown  man.  Is  pot  into  the  place  [of  Sir  W. 
le's]  by  the  fkyonr  of  the  lord  chamberlain  [Earl  of  So* 
«]  and  his  lady.  The  tentl«man  Is  of  too  mild  and  fen- 
tia  a  diapoaition  for  soch  an  offlee.  He  Is  my  old  Mend  and 
■cqmlnunce  In  Prance,  and  lately  renewed  In  town,  where 
k«  bull  llTed  past  a  year,  nor  ftillowed  the  court  many  a  day.** 
Mr  Beary  Wouon,  In  a  letter  ofthe  14th  of  May,  lOlS,  [*•  abi 
OTpta,**  p.  S3J  says,  that  Sir  Oervase  bad  been  before  one  Df 
tbe  pnaioners. 


,  were  a  true  accusation  ofthe  one  part,  or  a  practice 

and  factious  device  of  the  other :  which  writing, 

:  because  I  am  not  able  to  express  according  to  the 

'  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  your  lordship  anon  to 

hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid 

by  bis  majesty *s  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto 

I  some  counsellors  to  examine  farther,  who  gained 

some  degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it 

imperfect. 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
chief  justice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  as  a  person 
best  practised  in  legal  examinations,  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  indefatigable  pains  in  it,  without 
intermission,  having,  as  I  have  heard  him  say, 
taken  at  least  three  hundred  examinations  in  this 
business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer. 
I  need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  m  j  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  finding  that  the  matter  touched  upon  these 
great  persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to 
the  king  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own 
rank  joined  with  him.  Whereupon,  your  lord- 
ship, my  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  to 
whom  the  king  commonly  resorteth  •*  in  arduis,** 
and  my  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house,  and  my 
Lord  Zouch,  were  joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to 
suppress  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken 
the  king*s  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and 
tbe  like.  Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn 
act  of  justice,  which  was  the  arraignment  of  Wes- 
ton, he  had  his  lesson  to  stand  mute ;  which  had 
arrested  the  wheel  of  justice.  But  this  dumb 
devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet  divines,  and 
the  potent  charm  of  justice,  together,  was  cast  out. 
Neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear  to 
those  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  his 
trial. 

Then  follow  the  proceedings  of  justice  against 
the  other  offenders,  Turner,  Helwisse,  Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instru- 
ments of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors, 
justice  could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this 
last  act  against  these  great  persons.  Else  Wes- 
ton's censure  or  prediction  might  have  been  veri- 
fied, when  he  said,  he  hoped  the  small  flies 
should  not  be  caught  and  the  great  escape. 
Wherein  the  king  being  in  great  straits,  between 
the  defacing  of  his  honour  and  of  his  creature, 
hath,  according  as  he  useth  to  do,  chosen  the 
better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to  himself. 

The  time  also  of  this  justice  hath  had  its  true 
motions.  The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance 
was  due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity, 
in  respect  of  her  great  belly.  The  time  since 
was  due  to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too; 
which  was,  that  some  causes  of  estate,  that  were 
in  the  womb,  might  likewise  be  brought  forth,  not 
for  matter  of  justice,  but  for  reason  of  state.  Like- 
3d3 
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wise  this  last  procrastination  of  days  had  the  like 
weighty  gprounds  and  causes.  And  this  is  the  true 
and  brief  representation  of  this  extreme  work  of 
the  king's  justice. 

Now,  for  the  eyidenee  against  this  lady,  I  am 
sorry  I  must  rip  it  up.  I  shall  first  show  yon  the 
purreyanca  or  provisions  of  the  poisons;  ^at 
they  were  seven  in  number  brought  to  this  lady, 
and  by  her  billetted  and  laid  up  till  they  might 
be  used:  and  this  done  with  an  oath  or  vow 
of  secrecy,  which  is  like  the  Egyptian  darkness, 
a  gross  and  palpable  darkness,  that  may  be  felt. 

Secondly,  I  shall  show  you  the  exhibiting  and 
sorting  of  the  same  number  or  volley  of  poisons : 
white  arsenic  was  fit  for  salt,  because  it  is  of  like 
body  and  colour.  The  poison  of  great  spiders,  and 
of  the  venonious  fly  cantharides,  was  fit  for  pigs* 
sauce  or  partridge  sauce,  because  it  resembled  pep- 
per. As  for  mercury-water,  and  other  poisons, 
they  might  be  fit  for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hotch- 
pot, wherein  no  one  colour  is  so  proper :  and  some 
of  these  were  delivered  by  the  hands  of  this  lady, 
and  soine  by  her  direction. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  prove  and  observe  unto  you  the 
cautions  of  these  poisons ;  that  they  might  not  be 
too  swift,  lest  the  world  should  startle  at  it  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  despatch :  but  they  must  abide 


long  in  tiie  body,  and  work  by  degrees ;  and  foi 
this  purpose  there  must  be  essays  of  them  npoii 
poor  beasts,  &c. 

And,  lastly,  I  shall  show  you  the  rewards  of  this 
impoisonment,  first  demanded  by  Weaton,  and 
denied,  because  the  deed  was  not  done ;  but  aAer 
the  deed  done  and  perpetrated,  that  Overbury  waa 
dead,  then  performed  and  paid  to  the  valne  of 
180/. 

And  so,  without  farther  aggravation  of  that, 
which  in  itself  bears  its  own  tragedy,  I  wfll 
conclude  with  the  confessions  of  this  lady  henel( 
which  is  the  strongestjsupport  of  justice;  and  yet 
is  the  footstool  of  mercy.  For,  as  the  Seriptiae 
says,  *<  Mercy  and  truth  have  kissed  each  other;** 
there  is  no  meeting  or  greeting  of  iiM»cy,  till  tbos 
be  a  confession,  or  trial  of  truth.  For 
read, 

Franklin,  November  1^, 

Franklin,  November  17, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  1, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3 

Will.  Weston,  October  2. 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3, 

Helwisse,  October  3, 

The  Countess's  letter,  without  date^ 

The  Countess's  confession,  January  8* 


THE 

CHARGE,  BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BY 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

BU  M4JBimr't  ATTOEIIKT-OBIIBBAL, 

BEFORE  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD,  AND  THE  PEERS;* 

AOAIHtT 

FRANCES,    COUNTESS    OF    SOMERSET, 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OF  SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY. 


IT  MAT   PLEASE  TOUR  GRACE,  MY  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  TOU,  MY  LORDS,  THE  FEEtS: 


1  AM  very  glad  to  hear  this  unfortiinate  lady 
doth  take  this  course,  to  confess  fully  and  freely, 
and  thereby  to  give  glory  to  God  and  to  justice. 
It  is,  as  I  may  term  it,  the  nobleness  of  an 
offender  to  confess :  and,  therefore,  those  meaner 

*  The  Lord  GbanceUor  Eferton,  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  Earl 
of  Brtdgwatar. 


persons,  upon  whom  justice  passed  before,  con- 
fessed not;  she  doth.  I  know  your  loidsbipa 
cannot  behold  her  without  compassion:  m&Mf 
things  may  move  you,  her  youth,  her  person^  h«f 
sex,  her  noble  family ;  yea,  her  proyocationst  if  I 
should  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and  furies  abont 
her;  but  chiefly  her  penitency  and  confemioo. 
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But  justice  is  the  work  of  this  day ;  the  mercy- 
seat  was  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple;  the 
thione  is  public.  But,  since  this  lady  hath,  by 
her  confession,  prevented  my  OTidence,  and  your 
Terdict,  and  that  this  day's  labour  is  eased ;  there 
fttieth,  in  the  legal  proceeding,  but  for  me  to 
pray  that  her  confession  may  be  recorded,  and 
jadgment  thereupon. 

But,  because  your  lordships  the  peers  are  met, 
and  that  this  day  and  to-morrow  are  the  days 
tkat  crown  all  the  former  justice;  and  that  in 
theae  great  cases  it  hath  been  ever  the  manner  to 
roapect  honour  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the 
ordiiiary  parts  and  forms  of  justice ;  the  occasion 
inelf  admonisheth  me  to  give  your  lordships  and 
the  hearera  this  contentment,  as  to  make  declara- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  this  excellent  work  of 
the  king's  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

It  may  please  your  grace,  my  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England :  this  is  now  the  second  time,  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years'  reign  of  our  happy 
aofereign,  that  this  high  tribunal-seat,  ordained 
for  the  trial  of  peers,  hath  been  opened  and 
eraeted,  and  that  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and 
ezBroised  by  one  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a 
great  honour  unto  you,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in 
\A$  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  one  drop 
of  the  blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  bis  mercy,  as 
efen  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Winchester,  Cobham  an^ 
Gray,  were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt 
or  taken  away;  but  that  they  remained  rather 
ipeetaclea  of  justice  in  their  continual  imprison- 
aeiif,  than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  memory 
of  their  suffering. 

It  18  true  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then,  and 
now,  were  very  differing:  for  then  it  was  the 
rtflpnge  of  an  offenee  against  his  own  person  and 
crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcontents, 
and  contraries  to  the  state  and  government ;  but 
now  it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a 
particnlar  subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner :  it  is 
npon  persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour; 
whereby  his  majesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath 
ahowed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a 
aubeam,  that  he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him 
with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that 
hia  affections  royal  are  above  his  affections  pri- 
vate;  that  his  favours  and  nearness  about  him 
am  not  like  popish  sanctuaries,  to  privilege  male- 
laetora;  and  that  his  being  the  best  master  in  the 
world,  doth  not  let  him  from  being  the  best  king 
in  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  other  side,  may 
iay  to  themselves,  I  will  lie  down  in  peace,  for 
God,  the  king,  and  the  law,  protect  me  against 
great  and  small.  It  may  be  a  discipline  also  to 
gnat  men,  especially  such  as  are  swoln  in  their 
fbrtimes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  king  is 


.  as  well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys, 
if  such  be  their  desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case:  The  great 
frame  of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action, 
hath  a  vault,  and  hath  a  stage ;  a  vault,  wherein 
these  works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  a 
stage,  with  steps,  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
light. 

For  the  former  of  these,  I  will  not  lead  your 
lordships  into  it,  because  I  will  engrieve  nothing 
against  a  penitent ;  neither  will  I  open  any  thing 
against  him  that  is  absent.  The  one  I  will  give 
to  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  other  to  the 
laws  of  justice:  for  I  shall  always  serve  my  mas- 
ter with  a  good  and  sincere  conscience,  and,  I 
know,  that  he  accepteth  best.  Therefore,  I  will 
reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  and  hold  myself  to 
that  which  I  called  the  stage  or  theatre,  where- 
unto  indeed  it  may  be  fitly  compared:  for  that 
things  were  first  contained  within  the  invisible 
judgments  of  God,  as  within  a  curtain,  and  after 
came  forth,  and  were  acted  most  worthily  by  the 
king,  and  right  well  by  his  ministers. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison, 
September  15, 1613.  This  fool  and  cruel  murder 
did  for  a  time  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of  God ;  but 
God  gave  no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  that 
voice,  which  sometimes  he  usetb,  which  is  •*  vox 
populi,"  the  speech  of  the  people :  for  there  went 
then  a  murmur  that  Overbury  was  poisoned ;  and 
yet  tlie  same  submiss  and  low  voice  of  God,  the 
speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  waa  not  without  a 
counter-tenor  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander; 
for  it  was  given  out  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a 
foul  disease ;  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made 
((corpus  Judaicum"'with  their  poisons,  so  as  it 
had  no  whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosed 
with  vice,  and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as 
his  body.  For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  have  not 
heard  the  gentleman  noted  with  it;  his  faults 
were  of  insolency,  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that 
kind. 

Mean  time  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those 
that  were  the  revengers  of  the  blood,  the  father 
and  the  brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these 
terms  things  stood  by  the  space  of  two  years, 
during  which  time,  God  did  so  blind  the  two 
great  procurers,  and  dazzle  them  with  their  great* 
ness;  and  blind,  and  nail  fast  the  actors  and 
instruments  with  security  upon  their  protection, 
as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the 
other  stirred  or  fied,  or  were  conveyed  away,  but 
remained  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  anest  of 
God's  judgments;  insomuch  as  Franklin,  that 
should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave  with 
good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  providence, 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted 
and  stayed. 
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But  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  progress  the 
last  summer,  God^s  Judgments  began  to  come  out 
of  their  depths.  And,  as  the  revealing  of  murder 
is  commonly  such  as  a  man  said,  **  a  Domino  hoc 
factum  est;  it  is  God*s  work,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes  :^'  so  in  this  particular  it  was  most 
admirable;  for  it  came  fortli  first  by  a  compli- 
ment, a  matter  of  courtesy.  My  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury, that  is  now  with  God,  recommended  to  a 
counsellor  of  state,  of  special  trust  by  his  place, 
the  late  lieutenant  Helwisse,*^  only  for  acquaint* 
ance,  as  an  honest  and  worthy  gentleman,  and 
desired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  him.  That  counsellor  answered  him  civilly, 
that  my  lord  did  him  a  favour,  and  that  he  should 
embrace  it  willingly ;  but  he  must  let  his  lordship 
know,  that  there  did  lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon 
that  gentleman,  Helwisse ;  for  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come 
to  a  violent  and  an  untimely  death.  When  this 
speech  was  reported  back  by  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury to  Helwisse,  <<  percussit  illico  animum,**  he 
was  strucken  with  it:  and  being  a  politic  man, 
and  of  likelihood  doubting  that  the  matter  would 
break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that  others 
might  have  the  start  of  him,  and  thinking  to 
make  his  own  case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with 
himself  upon  this  occasion  to  discover  unto  my 
Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  counsellor,  that 
there  was  an  attempt,  whereunto  he  was  privy,  to 
have  poisoned  Overbury  by  the  hands  of  his 
under-keeper,  Weston;  but  that  he  checked  it, 
and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it.  But  then  he  left 
it  thus,  that  it  was  but  as  an  attempt,  or  an 
untimely  birth,  never  executed;  and,  as  if  his 
own  fault  had  been  no  more,  but  that  he  was 
honest  in  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  revealing  and 
impeaching,  or  accusing  great  persons:  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  counsellor  of  estate,  wisely  consider- 
ing that,  by  the  lieutenant^s  own  tale,  it  could  not 
be  simply  a  permission  or  weakness:  for  that 
Weston  was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant, 
notwithstanding  that  attempt;  and  coupling  the 
sequel  by  the  beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to 
be  brought  before  his  majesty,  by  whose  ap- 
pointment Helwisse  set  down  the  like  declaration 
in  writing. 

Uppn  this  ground  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  "Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  Regis 
mvestigare  rem,"  and  sets  down  certain  papers 
of  his  own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be 
"claves  justitiae,"  keys  of  justice;  and  may  serve 
both  for  a  precedent  for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for 
a  direction  for  judges  to  follow.  And  his  ma- 
jesty carried  the  balance  with  a  constant  and 
steady    hand,    evenly,  and    without   prejudice, 

*  Cal.ed  in  Sir  H.  Wotton's  Reliq.  p.  413,  Elvis.  In  Sir  A. 
Welden't  Ooart  of  King  Jimet,  p.  107,  Elwiiet.  In  Autie. 
Coquin.  p.  141,  Ellowalet.  In  Sir  W.  Dngdale'i  Baron,  of 
Gofland,  tom.  li.  p.  435,  Elwayea.     In  Bakor,  p.  434,  Yelvia. 


whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the  one  part, 
or  a  practice  and  fectious  scandal  of  the  other: 
which  writing,  because  I  am  not  able  to  express 
according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  your 
lordships  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid 
by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto 
some  counsellors  to  examine  farther;  who  gained 
some  degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  lef^ 
it  imperfect. 

Afier  it  was  leferred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  best  prac- 
tised in  legal  examinations;  who  took  a  great 
deal  of  indefatigable  pains  in  it  withoot  intermis- 
sion, having,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at 
least  three  hundred  examinations  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  coiner;  I 
need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true  that  my  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  finding  the  matter  touched  upon  these  grest 
persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to  the 
king,  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own  rank 
joined  with  him ;  whereupon  your  lordships,  my 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  my  Lord  Stewaid 
of  the  King's  House,  and  my  Lord  Zouch,  wers 
joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to 
suppress  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weakes 
the  king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and 
the  like.  Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn 
act  of  justice,  which  was  the  arraignment  of 
Weston,  he  had  his  lesson  to  stand  mute,  whidi 
had  arrested  the  whole  wheel  of  justice,  but  this 
dumb  devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet  divines^ 
and  the  potent  charm  of  justice  together,  was  east 
out ;  neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear 
to  these  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  his 
trial. 

Then  followed  the  other  proceedings  of  justics 
against  the  other  offenders.  Turner,  Helwisssi 
Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instm* 
ments  of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors, 
justice  could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this 
last  act  against  these  great  persons ;  else  Wes* 
ton's  censure  or  prediction  might  have  been 
verified,  when  he  said,  he  hoped  the  small  ilfes 
should  not  be  caught,  and  the  greater  escape. 
Wherein  the  king,  being  in  great  straits  b^ 
tween  the  defacing  of  his  honour,  and  of  hii 
creature,  hath,  according  as  he  used  to  dO| 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  merey 
to  himself. 

l^e  time  also  of  justice  hath  had  its  true  mo* 
tions.  The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance  wit 
due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  te 
respect  of  her  great  belly.  The  time  since  WM 
due  to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too;  whieh 
was,  that  some  causes  of  estate  which  were  te 
the  womb  might  likewise  be  brought  forth,  not 
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for  matter  of  Jmtice,  bat  for  reason  of  state. 
Likewise  this  last  procrastination  of  days  bad  the 
Bke  weighty  grounds  and  causes. 

Bat,  my  lords,  where  I  speak  of  a  stage,  I 
doubt  I  hold  yon  upon  the  stage  too  long.  But, 
before  I  pray  judgment,  I  pray  your  lordships  to 
the  king's  papers  read,  that  you  may  see 
^  well  the  king  was  inspired,  and  Imw  nobly 


he  carried  it,^  that  innocency  might  not  have  so 
mach  as  aspersion. 

Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hath  been 
indicted  and  arraigned,  as  accessary  before  the 
iact,  for  the  murder  and  impoisonment'  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  hath  pleaded  guilty,  and 
confesseth  the  indictment:  I  pray  judgment 
against  the  prisoner. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF    SIR   FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNBT43ENERAL, 
BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BSPOBI  TBI  LOBD  BMR  tTCWABD,  ABB  TBB  PBBBS, 

AGAINST  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  SOMERSET 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OF  OVERBURY. 


IT  HAT  PLIA8C  TOUR  ORACI,  MT  LOBD  HIOH  8TEWARD  OP  EflOLAink,  AND  TOO,  MT  LORDS,  THE  PtERa: 


'  Tou  hxTt  here  before  yon  Robert,  Earl  of 
SoMffirtet,  to  be  tried  for  bis  life,  concerning  the 
pnearing  and  consenting  to  the  impoisonment  of 
Sir  Thomas  Orerbary,  then  the  king*s  prisoner 
ia  the  Tower  of  London,  as  an  accessary  before 
iheihcu 

I  know  your  lordships  cannot  behold  this 
nobleman,  but  you  mast  remember  his  great 
KYoar  with  the  king,  and  the  great  place  that  he 
hith.had  and  borne,  and  mast  be  sensible  that  he 
is  jsi  of  yoar  number  and  body,  a  peer  as  yoo 
are;  so  tfiat  yoa  cannot  cut  him  off  from  your 
body  but  with  grief;  and,  therefore,  that  you  will 
•zpeet  from  us,  that  give  in  the  king^s  eridence, 
iQoiid  and  sufficient  matter  of  proof  to  satisfy 
your  honours  and  consciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  king  our 
OMSter,  who  among  his  other  virtoes  exoelleth  in 
that  lirtue  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  is  justice, 
hath  given  us  in  commandment  that  we  should 
not  oipatiate,  nor  make  invectives,  but  materially 
paiaoe  the  evidence,  as  it  conduceth  to  the  point 
ia  qoestion ;  a  matter  that,  though  we  are  glad 
of  ao  good  a  warrant,  yet,  we  should  have  done 
of  ourselves :  for  far  be  it  from  us,  by  any  strains 
of  wit  or  art,  to  seek  to  play  prises,  or  to  blazon 
oar  names  in  blood,  or  to  carry  the  day  otherwise 
tiMn  upon  just  grounds.  We  shall  carry  the 
laateni  of  justice,  which  is  the  evidence,  before 
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your  eyes  upright,  and  to  be  able  to  save  it  from 
being  put  out  with  any  winds  of  evasion  or  vain 
defences,  that  is  our  part;  and  within  that  we 
shall  contain  ourselves,  not  doubting,  at  all,  but 
that  the  evidence  itself  will  carry  such  force  as  it 
shall  need  no  vantage  or  aggravation. 

My  lords,  the  coarse  which  I  will  hold  in  deli- 
vering that  which  I  sliall  say,  for  I  love  order, 
shall  be  this  : 

First,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
greatness  of  the  offence  which  is  now  to  be  tried ; 
not  to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of 
it,  but,  contrariwise,  to  show  that  a  great  offence 
deserveth  a  great  proof,  and  that  the  king,  how- 
ever he  might  esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore, 
as  the  signet  upon  his  finger,  to  use  the  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  yet  in  such  case  as  this  he  was  to 
put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching 
the  nature  of  the  proofs,  which  in  such  a  case  are 
competent. 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofs. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofs, 
either  out  of  examinations  and  matters  in  writing, 
or  witnesses,  •*  viva  voce." 

For  the  offence  itself,  it  is  of  crimes,  next  unto 
high  treason,  the  greatest;  it  is  the  foulest  of 
felonies.  And,  take  this  offence  with  the  circnm- 
standes,  it  hath  three  degrees  or  stagei;  tnat  it  is 
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murder;  that  it  is  murder  by  impoisonment;  that 
it  18  murder  committed  upon  the  king's  prisoner 
in  the  Tower:  1  might  say,  that  it  is  murder 
under  the  colour  of  friendship ;  but  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance moral;  I  leave  that  to  the  evidence 
itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  record  of  justice 
that  was  in  the  world,  was  a  judgment  upon  a 
murderer,  in  the  person  of  Adam*s  first-born,  Cain ; 
and  though  it  was  not  punished  by  death,  but 
with  banishment  and  mark  of  ignominy,  in  respect 
of  the  primogeniture,  or  population  of  the  world, 
or  other  points  of  God*s  secret  decree,  yet  it  was 
judged,  and  was,  as* it  is  said,  the  first  record  of 
justice.  So  it  appeareth  likewise  in  Scripture, 
that  the  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab,  though  it  were 
by  David  respited  in  respect  of  great  services 
past,  or  reason  of  state,  yet,  it  was  not  forgotten. 
But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more.  It  was  ever 
admitted,  and  ranked  in  God's  own  tables,  that 
munlcr  is,  of  offences  between  man  and  man,  next 
unto  treason  and  disobedience  unto  authority, 
wliich  some  divines  have  referred  to  the  first 
table,  because  of  the  lieutenancy  of  God  in 
princes. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be 
heard  of  in  this  kingdom :  it  is  not  »•  nostri  generis 
nee  sanguinis  :*'  it  is  an  Italian  crime,  fit  for  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  that  person,  which  intoxi- 
cateth  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  his  cup  of 
poison,  is  many  times  really  and  materially 
intoxicated  and  impoisoned  himself. 

But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  which  make  it 
grievous  beyond  other  murders :  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  it  takes  away  a  man  in  full  peace,  in 
God^s  and  the  king's  peace ;  he  thinketh  no  harm, 
but  is  comforting  of  nature  with  refection  and 
food ;  so  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  *«  his  table 
is  made  a  snare." 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  easily  committed,  and 
easily  concealed ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  hardly 
prevented,  and  hardly  discovered :  for  murder  by 
violence,  princes  have  guards,  and  private  men 
have  houses,  attendants,  and  arms :  neither  can 
such  murder  be  committed  but  *'cum  sonitu,'' i 
and  with  some  overt  and  apparent  act  that  may  , 
discover  and  trace  the  offender.  But,  as  for  poi- 
son, the  cup  itself  of  princes  will  scarce  serve,  in 
regard  of  many  poisons  that  neither  discolour  nor 
distaste. 

And  the  last  is,  because  it  concemeth  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  maliced  man,  but  of  any 
other;  "Quis  modo  tutus  erit  V  for  many  times 
the  poison  is  prepared  for  one,  and  is  taken  by 
another :  so  that  men  die  other  men's  deaths ; 
**considit  infelix  alieno  vulnere:"  and  it  is,  as 
the  psalm  calleth  it,  (^sagitta  nocte  volans ;"  the 
arrow  that  fiieth  by  night,  it  hath  no  aim  or  cer- 
tainty. 

Now,  for  the  third  degree  of  this  particular 


offence,  which  is,  that  it  was  committed  opon  the 
king's  prisoner,  who  was  ont  of  his  own  defenee, 
and  merely  in  the  kiifg'a  pTOte6tion«  mnd  for  whom 
the  king  and  state  was  a  kind  of  respondent ;  is  a 
thing  that  aggravates  the  fault  much.  For,  cer- 
tainly, my  Lord  of  Somerset,  let  me  tell  you  this, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  is  the  first  man  that 
was  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London,  since  the 
murder  of  the  two  young  princes.  Thus  much 
of  the  offence,  now  to  the  proof. 

For  the  nature  of  the  proofs,  your  lordships 
must  consider,  that  impoisonment  of  all  offences 
is  the  most  secret ;  so  secret,  as  that  if,  in  all 
cases  of  impoisonment,  you  should  require  testi- 
mony, you  were  as  good  proclaim  impunity. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Livia,  by  testi- 
mony, of  the  impoisoning  figs  upon  the  tree, 
which  her  husband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his 
own  hands. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Parisatis  for  the 
poisoning  of  one  side  of  the  knife  that  she  carved 
with,  and  keeping  the  other  side  clean ;  so  that 
herself  did  eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  the 
lady  did  that  she  did  impoison  1  The  cases  are 
infinite,  and  need  not  to  be  spoken  of,  of  the 
secrecy  of  impoisonments ;  but  wise  triers  most 
take  upon  them,  in  these  secret  cases,  Solomon's 
spirit,  that,  where  there  could  be  no  witnesses, 
collected  the  act  by  the  affection. 

But,  yet,  we  are  not  to  come  to  one  case;  for 
that  which  your  lordships  are  to  tty,  is  not  tho 
act  of  impoisonment,  for  that  is  done  to  yoor 
hand ;  all  the  world  by  law  is  concluded  to  say, 
that  Overbury  was  impoisoned  by  Weaton. 

But  the  question  before  you  is  of  the  proenTS- 
ment  only,  and  of  the  abetting,  as  the  law  termeth 
it,  as  accessary  before  the  fact :  which  abetting 
is  no  more  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  means, 
which  may  aid  or  conduce  unto  the  impoison- 
ment. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  buying  or  making  of  the 
poison,  or  the  preparing,  or  con  footing,  or  com- 
mixing of  it,  or  the  giving,  or  sending,  or  laying 
the  poison,  that  are  the  only  acts  that  do  amount 
unto  abetment.  But,  if  there  be  any  other  act  or 
means  done  or  used  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
impoisonment,  or  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it, 
or  to  stop  or  divert  any  impediments  that  might 
hinder  it,  and  this  be  with  an  intention  to  accom- 
plish and  achieve  the  impoisonment;  all  these 
are  abetments,  and  accessaries  before  the  fact.  I 
will  put  you  a  familiar  example.  Allow  there  be 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  a  man  as  he  journeys  by 
the  way,  and  it  be  one  man's  part  to  draw  him 
forth  to  that  journey  by  invitation,  or  by  colour 
of  some  business ;  and  another  takes  upon  him  to 
dissuade  some  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  a  pur- 
pose to  take  in  his  company,  that  he  be  not  too 
strong  to  make  his  defence;  and  another  hath  the 
part  to  go  along  with  him,  and  to  hold  him  in 
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tilk  till  the  first  blow  be  ^ven :  all  tlieso^  my 
lords,  without  scrapie,  are  abettors  to  this  murder, 
thongfa  none  of  them  give  the  blow,  nor  assist  to 
give  the  blow. 

My  lords,  he  is  not  the  hunter  alone  that  lets 
slip  the  dog  upon  the  deer,  but  he  that  lodges  the 
deer,  or  raises  him,  or  puts  him  out,  or  he  that 
sets  a  toil  that  he  cannot  escape,  or  the  like. 

But  this,  my  lords,  little  needeth  in  this  pre- 
sent case,  where  there  is  such  a  chain  of  acts  of 
impoisonment  as  hath  been  seldom  seen,  and 
eoald  hardly  hare  been  expected,  but  that  great- 
ness of  fortune  maketh  commonly  grossness  in 
offending. 

To  descend  to  the  proofs  themselves,  I  shall 
keep  this  course : 

First,  I  will  make  a  narrative  or  declaration  of 
the  fact  itself. 

Secondly,  I  will  break  and  distribute  the  proofs 
as  they  concern  the  prisoner. 

And,  thirdly,  according  to  that  distribution,  I 
will  produce  them,  and  read  them,  or  use  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  but 
your  lordship,  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  shall  have 
three  thoughts  or  cogitations  to  answer  it :  First, 
when  I  open  it,  you  may  take  your  aim.  Secondly, 
when  I  distribute  it,  you  may  prepare  your 
answers  without  confusion.  And,  lasUy,  when  I 
produce  the  witnesses  or  examinations  them- 
selves, you  may  again  raminate  and  re-advise 
how  to  make  year  defence.  And  this  I  do  the 
rather,  because  your  memory  or  understanding 
may  not  be  oppressed  or  overladen  with  the 
Wngth  of  evidence,  or  with  confusion  of  order. 
Nay,  more,  when  your  lordship  shall  make  your 
answers  in  your  time,  I  will  put  you  in  mind, 
when  cause  shall  be,  of  your  omissions. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
fteL  Sir  Thomas  0  verbury  for  a  time  was  known 
to  have  had  great  interest  and  grreat  friendship 
with  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner 
fortnnee,  and  after ;  insomuch  as  he  was  a  kind 
of  oracle  of  direction  unto  him ;  and,  if  you  will 
believe  his  own  vaunts,  being  of  an  insolent 
Thrasonical  disposition,  he  took  upon  him,  that 
the  fortune,  reputation,  and  understanding  of  this 
gentleman,  who  is  well  known  to  have  had  a 
better  teaeher,  proceeded  from  his  company  and 
counsel. 

And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  conver- 
•aUon  and  business  of  court,  but  likewise  in  com- 
munication of  secrets  of  estate.  For  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  at  that  time  exercising,  by  his  ma- 
jesty^s  special  favour  and  trust,  the  office  of  the 
secretary  provisionally,  did  not  forbear  to  acquaint 
O verbury  witii  the  king^s  packets  of  despatches 
from  all  parts,  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
^.  And  this  not  by  glimpses,  or  now  and  then 
rounding  in  the  ear  for  a  favour,  but  in  a  settled 
manner:  packets  were  sent,  sometimes  opeoo<l 
by  my  lord,  sometimes  unbroken,  unto  Overbury, 


who  perused  them,  copied,  registered  them,  made 
tables  of  them  as  he  thought  good :  so  that,  I 
will  undertake,  tiie  time  was  when  Overbury 
knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  state  than  the  coun- 
cil-table did.  Nay,  they  were  grown  to  such  &n 
inwardness,  as  they  made  a  play  of  all  the  world 
besides  themselves :  so  as  they  had  ciphers  and 
jargons  for  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  great 
men;  things  seldom  used,  but  either  by  princes 
and  their  ambassadors  and  ministers,  or  by  such 
as  work  and  practise  against,  or  at  least  upon, 
princes. 

But,  understand  me,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  charge 
you  this  day  with  any  disloyalty ;  only  I  say  Uiis 
for  a  foundation,  that  there  was  a  great  communi- 
cation of  secrets  between  you  and  Overbury,  and 
that  it  had  relation  to  matters  of  estate,  and  the 
greatest  causes  of  this  kingdom. 

But,  my  lords,  as  it  is  a  principle  in  nature, 
that  the  best  things  are  in  their  corraption  the 
worst,  and  the  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest 
vinegar;  so  fell  it  out  with  them,  that  this  excess, 
as  I  may  term  it,  of  friendship,  ended  in  mortal 
hatred  on  my  Lord  of  Somerset's  part. 

For  it  fell  out,  some  twelve  months  before 
0 verbury *s  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  that  my 
Lord  of  Somerset  was  entered  into  an  unlawful 
love  towards  his  unfortunate  lady,  then  Countess 
of  Essex:  which  went  so  far,  as  it  was  then 
secretiy  projected,  chiefly  between  my  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  to  effect  a  nullity 
in  the  marriage  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  so  to 
proceed  to  a  marriage  with  Somerset 

This  maniage  and  purpose  did  Overbury 
mainly  oppugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  true 
part  of  a  friend,  for  that  he  counted  her  an  un. 
worthy  woman ;  but  the  trath  was,  that  Overbury, 
who,  to  speak  plainly,  had  littie  that  was  solid 
for  religion  or  moral  virtue,  but  was  a  man 
possessed  with  ambition  and  vainglory,  was 
loath  to  have  any  partners  in  the  favour  of  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  and  especially  not  the  house 
of  the  Howards,  against  whom  he  had  always 
professed  hatred  and  opposition ;  so  all  was  but 
miserable  bargains  of  ambition.' 

And,  my  lords,  that  this  is  no  sinister  construc- 
tion, will  well  appear  unto  you,  when  you  shall 
hear  that  Overbury  makes  his  brags  to  my  Lord 
of  Somerset,  that  he  had  won  him  the  love  of  the 
lady  by  his  letters  and  industry:  so  far  was  he 
from  cases  of  conscience  in  this  matter.    And, 
certainly,  my  lords,  howsoever  the  tragical  misery 
j  of  that  poor  gentieman,  Overbury,  ought  somewhat 
to  obliterate  his  faults ;  yet,  because  we  are  not 
'  now  upon  point  of  civility,  but  to  discover  the 
face  of  trath  to  the  face  of  justice;  and  that  it  is 
,  material  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  state  cf 
I  this  cause ;  Overbury  was  naught  and  corrupt, 
'  the  ballads  must  be  amended  for  that  point. 
[  C^But,  to  proceed ;  when  Overbury  saw  that  he 
was  like  to  be  dispossessed  of  my  lord  here,  whom 
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he  had  possessed  so  long,  and  by  whose  greatness 
he  had  promised  himself  to  do  wonders ;  and 
being  a  man  of  an  unbounded  and  impetuous  spirit, 
he  began  not  only  to  dissuade,  but  to  deter  him 
from  that  lore  and  marriage;  and  finding  him 
fixed,  thought  to  try  stronger  remedies,  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  my  lord's  head  under  his  girdle, 
in  respect  of  communication  of  secrete  of  estate, 
or,  as  he  calls  them  himself  in  his  letters,  secrets 
of  all  natures ;  and  therefore  dealt  violently  with 
him,  to  make  him  desist,  with  menaces  of  dis- 
covery of  secrets,  and  the  like. 

Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upon 
Overbury ;  the  one,  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that 
he  crossed  her  love,  and  abused  her  name,  which 
are  furies  to  women ;  the  other,  of  a  deeper  and 
more  mineral  nature,  from  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
himself;  who  was  afraid  of  Overbury^s  nature, 
and  that,  if  he  did  break  from  him  and  fly  out,  he 
would  mine  into  him,  and  trouble  his  whole 
fortunes. 

I  might  add  a  third  stream  from  the  Earl  of 
Northampton's  ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in 
favour  with  my  Lord  of  Somerset ;  and  knowing 
Overbury*s  malice  to  himself  and  his  house, 
thought  that  man  must  be  removed  and  cutoff. 
So  it  was  amongst  them  resolved  and  decreed  that 
Overbury  must  diel^ 

Hereupon  they  had  variety  of  devices.  To 
send  him  beyond  sea,  upon  occasion  of  employ- 
ment, that  was  too  weak ;  and  they  were  so  fiir 
from  giving  way  to  it,  as  they  crossed  it.  There 
rested  but  two  ways,  quarrel  or  assault,  and 
poison.  For  that  of  assault,  afler  some  proposl 
tion  and  attempt,  they  passed  from  it ;  it  was  a 
thing  too  open,  and  subject  to  more  variety  of 
chances.  That  of  poison  likewise  was  a  hazard- 
ous thing,  and  subject  to  many  preventions  and 
cautions ;  especially  to  such  a  jealous  and  work- 
ing brain  as  Overbury  had,  except  he  were  first 
fast  in  their  hands. 

TTherefore,  the  way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a 
trap,  and  lay  him  up,  and  then  they  could  not 
miss  the  mark.  Therefore,  in  execution  of  this  plot, 
it  was  devised,  that  Overbury  should  be  designed 
to  some  honourable  employment  in  foreign  parts, 
and  should  underhand  by  the  Lord  of  Somerset 
be  encouraged  to  refuse  it;  and  so  upon  that  con- 
tempt he  should  be  laid  prisoner  in  the  Tower4 
and  then  they  would  look  he  should  be  close 
enough,  and  death  should  be  his  bail.  Yet  were 
they  not  at  their  end.  For  they  considered  that 
if  there  was  not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for 
their  purpose,  and  likewise  a  fit  under-keeper  of 
Overbury;  first,  they  should  meet  with  many 
impediments  in  the  giving  and  exhibiting  the 
poison.  Secondly,  they  should  be  exposed  to 
note  and  observation  that  might  discover  them.  | 
And,  thisdly,  Overbury  in  the  mean  time  might ' 
write  clamorous  and  furious  letters  to  other  his  I 


friends,  and  so  all  might  be  disappointed.    And, 


therefore,  the  next  link  of  the  chain  was  to  dis- 
place the  then  lieutenant^  Waade,  and  to  plaos 
Helwisse,  a  principal  abettor  in  the  impdaoih 
ment :  again,  to  displace  Gary,  that  was  the  under- 
keeper  in  Waade's  time,  and  to  plaee  Weston,  who 
was  the  principal  actor  in  the  impoiapnment :  and 
this  was  done  in  such  a  while,  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  done,  as  it  were,  with  one  breath,  as  there 
were  but  fifteen  days  between  the .  commit- 
ment of  Overbury,  the  displacing  of  Waade,  the 
placing  of  Helwisse,  the  displacing  of  Gary,  the 
under-keeper,  tlie  placing  of  Weston,  and  the 
first  poison,  given  two  days  after. 

Tlien,  when  they  had  this  poor  gentieman  in  the 
Tower,  close  prisoner,  where  he  cooM  not  escape 
nor  stir,  where  he  could  not  feed  but  by  thdr 
hands,  where  he  could  not  speak  nor  write  but 
through  their  trunks ;  then  was  the  time  to 
execute  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy. 

Then  must  Franklin  be  purveyor  of  the  poi- 
sons, and  procure  five,  six,  seven  several  potions, 
to  be  sure  to  hit  his  complexion.  Then  must  Mrs. 
Turner  be  the  say-mistress  of  the  piosons,  to 
try  upon  poor  beasts,  what  is  present,  and  wbsl 
works  at  distance  of  time.  Then  muat  Weston 
be  the  tormentor,  and  chase  him  with  poison  after 
poison;  poison  in  salts,  poison  in  meats^  poison 
in  sweatmeats,  poison  in  medicines  and  vonits, 
until  at  last  his  body  was  almost  come,  by  use 
of  poisons,  to  the  state  that  Mithridates's  body 
was  by  the  use  of  treacle  and  preservatives,  thiU 
the  force  of  the  poisons  were  blunted  upon  him : 
Weston  confessing,  when  he  was  chid  for  not 
despatching  him,  that  he  had  given  him  enough 
to  poison  twenty  men.  Lastly,  because  all  this 
asked  time,  courses  were  taken  by  Somerset,  both 
to  divert  all  means  of  Overbury's  delivery,  and  to 
entertain  Overbury  by  continual  letters,  and  partly 
of  hopes  and  projects  for  his  delivery,  and  partly 
of  other  fables  and  negotiation ;  somewhat  like 
some  kind  of  persons,  which  I  will  not  name, 
which  keep  men  in  talk  of  fortonctelling,  when 
they  have  a  felonious  meaning. 

And  this  is  the  true  narrative  of  this  act  of  im- 
poisonment,  which  I  have  summarily  recited. 

Now,  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  there 
are  four  heads  of  proofs  to  prove  you  guilty,  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  of  this  impoisonment;  where- 
of two  are  precedent  to  the  imprisonment,  the 
third  is  present,  and  the  fourth  is  following  or 
subsequent.  For  it  is  in  proofs  as  it  is  in  lights, 
there  is  a  direct  light,  and  there  is  a  reflexion  of 
light,  or  back  light. 

The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  is.  That  there 
was  a  root  of  bitterness,  a  mortal  malice  or  hatred, 
mixed  with  deep  and  bottomless  fears,  that  yon 
had  towards  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is.  That  you  were  the  principal 
actor,  and  had  your  hands  in  all  those  acts, 
which  did  conduce  to  the  impoisonment,  and 
which  gave  opportunity  and  means  to  effect  it  * 
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and  withoat  which  the  iropoisonmenteoald  never 
hftTt  been,  and  which  coald  serve  or  tend  to  no 
otlMT  end  hot  to  the  impoisonment. 

The  third  is.  That  yoor  hand  was  in  the  very 
iapoieonment  itself,  which  is  more  than  needs  to 
he  proTed;  that  yoa  did  direct  poison ;  that  you 
did  deliver  poison;  that  you  did  continually 
hevken  to  the  success  of  the  impoisonment ;  and 
that  you  spurred  it  on,  and  called  for  despatch 
when  you  thougrht  it  lingered. 

And,  lastly.  That  you  did  all  the  things  after 
the  impoisonment,  which  may  detect  a  guilty 
eonseience,  for  the  smothering  of  it,  and  avoid- 
ing punishment  for  it :  which  can  be  but  of  three 
Ujida;  That  you  suppressed,  «b  much  as  in  you 
was,  teatimony:  That  you  did  deface,  and  de- 
stray,  and  clip,  and  misdate  all  writings  that 
Bight  give  light  to  the  impoisonment;  and  that 
yon  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  guiltineas,  which  is  a 
par4on,  and  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  a  pardon  for 
jOBfaelf,  and  not  for  your  lady. 

In  this,  my  lord,  I  convert  my  speech  to  you, 
b0eanae  I  would  have  you  attend  the  points  of 
jour  charge,  and  so  of  your  defence  the  better. 
And  two  of  these  heads  I  have  taken  to  myself, 
aad  left  the  other  two  to  the  king's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  is  the  mortal 
hatrad,  coupled  with  fear,  that  was  in  my  Lord  of 
Somerset  towards  Overbury,  although  he  did 
palliate  it  with  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  di»- 
amolation,  even  to  the  end ;  I  shall  prove  it,  my 
kvd  steward,  and  you,  my  lorda  and  peers, 
jMnifestly,  by  matter  both  of  x>ath  and  writing. 
Thm  root  of  this  hatred  waa  that  that  bath,  cost 
■any  a  man's  life,  that  4s,  fear  of  diacovering 
•aoets:  secrets,  I  say,  of  a  high  and  dangerous 
natare:  Whermn  the  course  that  I  will  hold, 
shall  be  this: 

First,  I  will  show  that  such  a  breach  and 
■alice  waa  between  my  lord  and  Overbury,  and 
that  it  buret  forth  into  violent  menaces  and  Uireats 
on  both  sides. 

Secondly,  That  these  secrets  were  not  light, 
but  of  a  high  nature ;  for  I  will  give  you  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pole.  They  were  such  as  my 
Lofd  of  Somerset  for  his  part  had  made  a  vow, 
that  Overbury  should  neither  live  in  court  nor 
eonatry.  That  he  had  likewise  opened  himself 
and  his  own  fears  so  far,  that  if  Overbury  ever 
eame  forth  of  the  Tower,  either  Overbury  or  him- 
self must  die  for  it.  And  of  Overbury 's  part,  he 
had  threatened  my  lord,  that  whether  he  did  live 
Of  die,  my  lord's  shame  should  never  die,  but  he 
would  leave  htm  the  most  odious  man  of  the 
world.  And,  farther,  that  my  lord  was  like  enough 
to  repent  it,  in  the  place  where  Overbury  wrote, 
which  was  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  a 
tme  prophet  in  that :  so  here  is  the  height  of  the 
secrets. 

Thirdly,  I  will  show  yoo,  that  all  the  king's 
business  was  by  my  lord  put  into  Overbury's 


hands ;  so  as  there  is  work  enough  for  secrets, 
whatsoever  they  were :  and,  like  princes'  confe- 
derates, they  had  their  ciphers  and  jargons. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  but  a  toy 
to  say  that  the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he 
spake  dishonourably  of  the  lady ;  or  for  doubt  of 
breaking  the  marriage ;  for  that  Overbury  was  a 
coadjutor  to  that  love,  and  the  Lord  of  Somerset 
was  aa  deep  in  speaking  ill  of  the  lady  as  Over- 
bury. And,  again,  it  was  too  late  for  that  matter, 
for  the  bargain  of  the  match  was  then  made  and 
past.  And  if  it  had  been  no  more  but  to  remove 
Overbury  from  disturbing  of  the  match,  it  had 
been  an  easy  matter  to  have  banded  over  Over- 
bury beyond  seas,  for  which  they  had  a  fair  way ; 
but  that  would  not  serve  their  turn. 

And,  lastly,  «« periculum  periculo  vincitur,"  to 
go  ao  far  aa  an  impoisonment,  must  have  a  deeper 
malice  than  flaahes :  for  the  cause  must  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  effect. 

For  the  next  general  head  of  proofs,  which  con- 
sists in  acts  preparatory  to  the  middle  acta,  they 
are  in  eight  several  points  of  the  compass,  aa  I 
may  term  it. 

Firat,  That  there  were  devices  and  projects  to 
despatch  Overbury,  or  to  overthrow  him,  plotted 
between  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of 
Someraet,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  before 
they  fell  upon  the  impoisonment :  for  always  be- 
fore men  fix  upon  a  course  of  mischief,  there  be 
some  rejections :  but  die  he  must,  one  way  or 
other. 

Secondly,  That  my  Lord  of  Somerset  was  a 
principal  practiser,  I  must  speak  it,  in  a  most  per- 
fidious manner,  to  set  a  train  or  trap  for  Overbury, 
to  get  him  into  the  Tower ;  without  which  they 
never  durst  have  attempted  the  impoisonment. 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  of  the  lieutenant 
Helwiase,  one  of  the  impoisoners,  and  the  dis- 
placing of  Waade,  was  by  the  means  of  my 
Lord  of  Somerset. 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston,  the  un- 
der-keeper,  who  was  the  principal  impoisoner,and 
the  displacing  of  Gary,  and  the  doing  of  all  this 
within  fifteen  daya  after  Overbury's  commitment, 
was  by  the  means  and  countenance  of  my  Lord  of 
Somerset.  And  these  two  were  the  active  instru- 
I  ments  of  the  impoisonment :  and  this  was  a  busi  • 
ness  that  the  lady's  power  could  not  reach  unto. 

Fifthly,  That,  because  there  must  be  a  time  for 
the  tragedy  to  be  acted,  and  chiefly  because  they 
would  not  have  the  poisons  work  upon  the  sudden 
and  for  that  the  strength  of  Overbury's  nature, 
or  the  very  custom  of  receiving  poison  into  his 
body,  did  overcome  the  poisons,  that  they  wrought 
not  so  fast ;  therefore  Overbury  must  be  held  in 
the  Tower.  And  as  my  Lord  of  Somerset  got 
him  into  the  trap,  so  he  kept  him  in,  and  abused 
him  with  continual  hopes  of  liberty ;  and  diverted 
all  the  true  and  effectual  means  of  his  liberty,  and 
made  light  of  his  sickness  and  extremities. 
3E 
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Sixthly,  That  not  only  the  plot  of  getting  Over- 
bury  into  the  Tower,  and  the  devices  to  hold  him 
and  keep  him  there;  but  the  strange  manner  of 
his  close  keeping,  being  in  bat  for  a  contempt, 
was  by  the  device  and  means  of  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  who  denied  his  father  to  see  him, 
denied  his  servants  that  offered  to  be  shut  up  close 
prisoners  with  him ;  and  in  effect  handled  it  so, 
that  he  was  close  prisoner  to  all  his  friends,  and 
open  and  exposed  to  all  his  enemies. 

Seventhly,  That  the  advertisements  which  my 
lady  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  lieu- 
tenant or  Weston,  touching  Overbury*s  state  of 
body  ^r  health,  were  ever  sent  up  to  the  court, 
though  it  were  in  progress,  and  that  from  my 
lady :  such  a  thirst  and  listening  this  lord  had  to 
hear  that  he  was  despatched. 

Lastly,  There  was  a  continual  negotiation  to 
set  Overbury's  head  on  work,  that  he  should  make 
some  recognition  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady ; 
and  that  he  should  become  a  good  instrument  to- 
wards her  and  her  friends :  all  which  was  but  en- 
tertainment; for  your  lordships  shall  plainly  see 
divers  of  my  Lord  of  Northampton's  letters, 
whose  hand  was  deep  in  this  business,  written,  I 
must  say  it,  in  dark  words  and  clauses ;  tiiat  there 
was  one  thing  pretended  and  another  intended ; 
that  there  was  a  real  charge,  and  there  was  some- 
what not  real ;  a  main  drift,  and  a  dissimulation. 
Nay,  farther,  there  be  some  passages  which  the 
peers  in  their  wisdom  will  discern  to  point  directly 
at  the  impoisonment. 

[AfXer  this  inducement  followed  the  evidence 
»tself.] 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  ABOUT  THE  EARL  OF 
SOMERSET. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excelleut  majestt. 
At  my  last  access  to  your  majesty,  it  was  fit 
for  me  to  consider  the  time  and  your  journey, 
which  maketh  mc  now  trouble  your  majesty  with 
a  remnant  of  that  I  thought  then  to  have  said : 
besides  your  old  warrant  and  commission  to  me, 
to  advertise  your  majesty  when  you  are  "aux 
champs,"  of  any  thing  that  concerned  your 
service,  and  my  place.  I  know  your  majesty  is 
**  nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus  ;'*  and 
I  confess,  in  regard  of  your  great  judgment,  under 
which  nothing  ought  to  be  presented  but  well 
weighed,  I  could  almost  wish  that  the  manner  of 
Tiberius  were  in  use  again,  of  whom  Tacitus 
saith,  »«Mo8  erat  quamvis  praesentem  scripto 
adire;*'  much  more  in  absence.  I  said  to  your 
majesty  that  which  I  do  now  repeat,  that  the 
cidence  upon  which  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
standeth  indicted,  is  of  a  good  strong  thread, 
considering  impoisoning  is  the  darkest  of  offences ; 
but  that  the  thread  must  be  well  spun  and 
woven  together ;  for,  your  majesty  knoweth,  it  is 
one  thing  to  deal  with  a  jury  of  Middlesex  and 


Londoners,  and  another  to  deal  with  Ifae  peeM; 
whose  objects,  perhaps,  will  not  be  so  mnch 
what  is  before  them  in  the  present  ease,  whieh  I 
think  is  as  odious  to  them  as  to  the  vulgw,  bol 
what  may  be  hereafter.  Besides,  there  be  two 
disadvantages,  we  that  shall  give  in  evidsnet 
shall  meet  wi^,  somewhat  considerable;  the  on^, 
that  the  same  things  often  apenedf  lose  thdi 
freshness,  except  there  be  an  aspersion  of  some 
what  that  is  new;  the  other  is,  the  expectatiOD 
raised,  which  makes  things  seem  less  than  they 
are,  because  they  are  less  than  opinion.  There 
fore,  I  were  not  your  attorney,  nor  myself,  if  I 
should  not  be  very  careful,  that  in  this  last  part, 
which  is  the  pinflaele  of  your  former  justice,  all 
things  may  pass  t'sine  oflbudieulo,  tine  sera 
pulo."  Hereupon  I  did  move  two  thipge,  whieh, 
having  now  more  fully  explained  myself,  I  do,  in 
all  humbleness,  renew.  First,  that  your  majesty 
will  be  careful  to  choose  a  steward  of  judgment, 
that  may  be  able  to  modente  the  evidence,  and 
cut  off  digressions;  for  I  may  interrupt,  but  I 
cannot  silence:  the  other,  that  there  may  be 
special  care  taken  for  the  ordering  the  eridenee, 
not  only  for  the  knitting,  but  for  the  list,  and,  to 
use  your  majesty*s  own  words,  the  confining  of 
it.  This  to  do,  if  your  majesty  vouehsafe  to 
direct  it  yourself,  that  is  the  best;  if  not,  I 
humbly  pray  you  to  require  my  lord  chaneellor, 
that  he,  together  with  my  lord  chief  justioe,  will 
confSer  with  myself,  and  my  fellows,  that  shall  be 
used  for  the  marshalling  and  bounding  of  tfie 
evidence,  that  we  may  have  the  help  of  Ms 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  my  lord  chief  jostiee; 
whose  great  travels,  as  t  much  eommeiid,  yet 
that  same  «  plerophoria,*'  or  over-confidenee,  doth 
always  subject  things  to  a  great  deal  of  chanee. 

There  is  another  business  proper  for  me  to 
crave  of  your  majesty  at  this  time,  as  one  diat 
have,  in  my  eye,  a  great  deal  of  service  to  be 
done  concerning  your  casual  revenue;  but  eoo- 
sidering  times  and  persons,  I  desire  to  be 
strengthened  by  some  such  form  of  command- 
ment under  your  royal  hand,  as  I  send  you  here 
enclosed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to 
think,  I  understand  myself  right  well  in  this 
which  I  desire,  and  that  it  tendeth  greatly  to  the 
good  of  your  service.  The  warrant  I  mean  not 
to  impart,  but  upon  just  occasion ;  thus,  thirsty  to 
hear  of  your  majesty's  good  health,  I  rest 
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TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

I  thought  it  conveniont  to  give  his  majesty  an 

account  of  that  which  his  majesty  gave  me  in 

charge  in  general,  reserving  the  particulars  for 

his  coming;  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  know  his 

'  pleasure    in   some    things  ere  I  could    farther 

I  proceed. 
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My  lord  ehancellor  and  myself  spent  Thursday  majesty^s  pleasure  that  my  lord  chancellor  and  I 
md  yesterday,  tlie  whole  forenoons  of  both  days,   shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  him,  for  that 


in  the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  whom 
we  find  hitherto  but  empty,  save  only  in  the 
gmt  point  of  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

This  examination  was  taken  before  his  ma- 
Jetty's  warrant  came  to  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain, 
for  eommnnicatingr  unto  us  the  secrets  of  the 
pensions;  which  warrant  I  received  yesterday 
mofnin^,  being  Friday,  and  a  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed at  my  lord  chancellor's  in  the  evening, 
aflBT  council;  upon  which  conference  we  find 
matter  of  farther  examination  for  Sir  Robert  Cot^ 
ton,  of  some  new  articles  whereupon  to  examine 
Sororrset,  and  of  entering  into  examination  of  Sir 
William  Mounson. 

Wherefore,  first  for  Somerset,  being  now  ready 
'to  proceed  to  examine  him,  we  stay  only  upon 
the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  it  seemeth  is  fallen  sick 
iad  keepeth  in ;  without  whom,  we  neither  think 
it  warranted  by  his  majesty's  direction,  nor 
agreeable  to  his  intention,  that  we  should  pro- 
eeed ;  foir  that  will  want,  which  should  sweeten 
lbs  cup  of  medicine,  he  being  his  countryman  and 
fHeock  Herein,  then,  we  humbly  crave  his  ma- 
Jesty*B  direction  with  all  convenient  speed, 
whether  we  shall  expect  the  duke's  recovery,  or 
proceed  by  ourselves ;  or  that  his  majesty  will 
think  of  some  other  person,  qualified,  according  to 
Ids  majesty's  just  intention,  to  be  joined  with  us. 
I  lemember  we  had  speech  with  his  majesty  of 
my  Lord  Hay ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  can  think  of  no 
e&ert  except  it  should  be  my  Lord  Chancellor  of 
SeoUand,  for  my  Lord  Binning  may  be  thought 
too  near  allied. 

I  am  farther  to  know  his  mijesty's  pleasure 
eqooerning  the  day ;  for  my  lord  chancellor  and  I 
eonoeiTed  his  majesty  to  have  designed  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  after  St.  George's  feast;  and, 
nerertheless,  we  conceived  also,  that  his  majesty 
naderstood  that  the  examinations  of  Somerset 
about  this,  and  otherwise  touching  the  Spanish 
practices,  should  first  be  put  to  a  point;  which 
win  not  be  possible,  as  time  cometh  on,  by  reason 
of  this  accident  of  the  duke's  sickness,  and  the 
cause  we  find  of  Sir  William  Mounson's  exami- 
nation, and  that  divers  of  the  peers  are  to  be  sent 
for  from  remote  places. 

It  may  please  his  majesty,  therefore,  to  take 
into  consideration,  whether  the  days  may  not 
well  be  put  off  till  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
aiVer  the  term,  which  endeth  on  the  Monday, 
being  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  before 
Whitsuntide ;  or,  if  that  please  not  his  majesty. 


of  the  Duke  of  Lenox  differs,  in  that  there  is  not 
the  like  cause  as  in  that  of  Somerset,  then  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased  to  direct  his  command- 
ment and  warrant  to  my  lord  chief  justice,  to 
deliver  unto  me  the  examination  he  took  of  Sir 
William  Mounson,  that  those,  joined  to  the 
information  which  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Vice-Chambcrlain,  may  be  full  instructions  unto 
us  for  his  examination.  Farther,  I  pray  let  his 
majesty  know,  that  on  Thursday  in  the  evening, 
my  lord  chief  justice  and  myself  attended  my 
lord  chancellor  at  his  house,  for  the  settling  that 
scruple  which  his  majesty  most  justly  conceived 
in  tlie  examination  of  the  Lady  Somerset;  at 
which  time,  resting  on  his  majesty *s  opinion,  that 
that  evidence,  as  it  standeth  now  uncleared,  must, 
*'  secundum  leges  sanie  conscientis"  be  laid 
aside;  the  question  was,  whether  we  should 
leave  it  out,  or  try  what  a  re-examination  of  my 
Lady  Somerset  would  produce  t  Whereupon  We 
agreed  upon  a  re-examination  of  my  Lady  Somer- 
set, which  my  lord  chief  justice  and  I  have 
appointed  for  Monday  morning.  I  was  bold  at 
that  meeting  to  put  my  lord  chief  justice  a  posing 
question;  which  was.  Whether  that  opinion 
which  his  brethren  had  given  upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence, and  he  had  reported  to  his  m^esty,  namely, 
that  it  was  good  evidence,  in  their  opinions,  to 
convict  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  was  not  grounded 
upon  this  part  of  the  evidence  now  to  be  omitted, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rest :  who  answered  posi- 
tively. No ;  and  they  never  saw  the  exposition  of 
the  letter,  but  the  letter  only. 

The  same  Thursday  evening,  before  we  entered 
into  this  last  matter,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Winwood,  who  left  as  when  we  went 
to  the  former  business,  we  had  conference  con- 
cerning the  frauds  and  abusive  grants  passed  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  state  of  revenue ; 
where  my  lord  chief  justice  made  some  relation 
of  his  collections  which  he  had  made  of  that 
kind;  of  which  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  heard 
nothing  that  was  new  to  me,  and  I  found  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  divers  particulars,  more  ready  than 
I  had  found  him.  We  grew  to  a  distribution  both 
of  times  and  of  matters,  for  we  agreed  what  to 
begin  with  presently,  and  what  should  follow, 
and  also  we  had  consideration  what  was  to  be 
holpen  by  law,  what  by  equity,  and  what  by  par- 
liament; wherein  I  must  confess,  that  in  the  last 
of  these,  of  which  my  lord  chief  justice  made 
most  account,  I  make  most  doubt.    But  the  con- 


In  respect,  it  may  be,  his  majesty  will  be  then  in  elusion  was,  that,  upon  this  entrance,  I  should 
town,  whereas  these  arraignments  have  been  still  j  advise  and  confer  at  large  with  my  lord  chief 
in'his  majesty's  absence  from  town,  then  to  take  justice,  and  set  tilings  in  work.  The  particulars 
Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, .  I  refer  till  his  majesty's  coming. 
being  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Trinity  j  The  learned  counsel  have  now  attended  me 
term.  .  twice  at  my  chamber,  to  confer  upon  that  which 

Now,  for  Sir  William  Mounson,  if  it  be  his  his  majesty  gave  us  in  commandment  for  our  opi- 
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nion  upon  the  case  set  down  by  mj  lord  chan- 
cellor, whether  the  statutes  extend  to  it  or  no; 
wherein  we  are  more  and  more  edified  and  con- 
firmed that  they  do  not,  and  shall  shortly  send 
oar  report  to  his  majesty. 

Sir,  I  hope  you  will  bear  me  witness  I  have 
not  been  idle ;  but  all  is  nothing  to  the  duty  I 
owe  his  majesty  for  his  singular  fayours  past  uid 
present;  supplying  all  with  love  and  prayers,  I 
rest, 

Your  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

April  13, 1810. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

I  received  from  you  a  letter  of  very  brief  and 
clear  directions ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  blessing 
of  God  upon  me  and  my  labours,  that  my  direc- 
tions come  by  so  clear  a  conduit,  as  they  receive 
no  tincture  in  the  passage. 

Yesterday  my  lord  chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  myself,  spent  the  whole  afternoon  at 
the  Tower,  in  the  examination  of  Somerset,  upon 
the  articles  sent  from  his  majesty,  and  some  oUier 
additionals,  which  were  in  efieot  contained  in  the 
former,  but  extended  to  more  particularity,  by 
occasion  of  somewhat  discovered  by  Cotton's  ex- 
amination, and  Mr«  Vice-Chamberlain's  informs^ 
tion. 

He  is  full  of  protestations,  and  would  fain 
keep  that  quarter  toward  Spain  clear;  using  but 
this  for  argument,  that  he  had  such  fortunes  from 
his  majes^,  as  he  could  not  think  of  bettering 
his  conditions  from  Spain,  because,  as  he  said, he 
was  no  military  man.  He  cometh  nothing  so  far 
on,  for  that  which  concemeth  the  treaty,  as  Cotton, 
which  doth  imuch  aggravate  suspicion  against 
him ;  the  farther  particulars  I  reserve  to  bis  ma- 
jesty's coming. 

In  the  end,  •«  tanquam  obiter,*'  but  very  effect- 
ually, my  lord  chancellor  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
state  he  stood  in  for  the  impoisonment;  but  he 
was  little  moved  with  it,  and  pretended  careless- 
ness of  life,  since  ignominy  had  made  him  unfit 
for  his  majesty's  service.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  fair  usage  of  him,  as  it  was  fit  for  the  Spanish 
examinations,  and  for  the  questions  touching  the 
papers  and  despatches,  and  all  that,  so  it  was  no 
good  preparative  to  make  him  descend  into  him- 
self touching  his  present  danger :  and,  therefore, 
my  lord  chancellor  and  myself  thought  not  good 
to  insist  upon  it  at  this  time. 

I  have  received  from  my  lord  chief  justice  the 
examination  of  Sir  William  Mounson ;  with  whom 
we  mean  to  proceed  to  farther  examination  with 
all  speed. 

My  lord  chief  justice  is  altered  touching  the  re- 
examination of  the  lady,  and  desired  me  that  we 


might  stay  till  he  spake  with  his  m^esty,  saying 
it  could  be  no  easting  back  to  the  business;  which 
I  did  approve. 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  upon  doe 
and  mature  advice,  perfected  our  report  touching 
the  chancery ;  for  the  receiving  whereof,  I  pray 
you  put  his  majesty  in  mind  at  his  coming,  to 
appoint  some  time  for  us  to  wait  upon  him 
altogether,  for  the  delivery  in  of  the  same,  as  we 
did  in  our  former  certificate. 

For  the  revenue  matters,  I  reserve,  them  to  hb 
majesty's  coming;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  doubl 
not  but  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  will  make  some 
kind  of  report  thereof  to  his  majesty. 

For  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  oonceming  my 
own  comfort,  I  can  but  say  the  psalm  of  *^  Quid 
retribuam  !"  God,  that  giveth  me  favour  in  his 
majesty's  eyes,  will  strengthen  me  in  his  majes^'s 
service.    I  ever  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant, . 
Fb«  BAcoir. 

April  18, 1«10. 

To  requite  your  postscript  ef  excuse  for  seiib* 
bling,  I  pray  you  excuse  that  the  paper  b  notgilty 
I  writing  from  Westminster-Hall,  whne  ^e  m 
not  so  fine. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,WITH  HIS  MAJESm 
OBSERVATIONS  UPON  IT. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  BXCELLEIIT  MAJESTf^ 

Your  majesty  hath  put  me  upon  a  work  of  pro* 
yidence  in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguUh  future  events  into  present  cases ;  and 
so  to  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that,  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be,  for 
that  which  remaineth,  as  little  surprise  as  b 
possible ;  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
"O  quantum  est  subitis  casibus  ingeniumi** 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more  subtle 
than  foresight,  and  overreacheth  expectation ;  and, 
besides,  I  know  very  well  the  meanness  of  my 
own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or  forecastiii^ 
what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  I  should 
couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion  in  every 
of  them,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but  yet  yoor 
majesty's  commandment  reqoireth  my  obedienee, 
and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 

I  will  put  the  case,  which  I  wbh ;  that  Somenet 
should  make  a  clear  confession  of  his  offences, 
before  he  be  produced  to  trial. 

In  this  case  it  seemeth  your  majesty  will  have 
a  new  consult;  the  points  whereof  will  be,  1. 
Whether  your  majesty  will  stay  the  trial,  and  so 
save  them  both  from  the  stage,  and  that  public 
ignominy.    3.  Or  whether  you  will,  or  may  fitly. 
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hj  Uw,  have  the  trial  proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  Judgment,  which  eaveth  the  lands  from  for- 
ftitare,  and  the  blood  from  corruption.  3.  Or 
whether  you  will  have  both  trial  and  judgment 
proceed,  and  save  the  blood  only,  not  from  cor- 
raptang,  but  from  spilling. 

Tliese  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty^s  mercy, 
which  I  may  not  enter  into :  but  for  honour  and 
npatation,  they  have  these  grounds : 

Thai  the  blood  of  Overbury  is  already  revenged 
hy  divers  executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency  are  the  footstools 
of  mercy ;  adding  this  circumstance  likewise,  that 
the  former  offenders  did  none  of  them  make  a  clear 
eonfiBtsion. 

That  the  great  downfall  of  so  great  persons 
cvrieth  in  itself  a  heavy  judgment,  and  a  kind 
of  eivil  deatli,  although  their  lives  should  not  be 
tnken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their 
livct.  But  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend 
to  the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to  be 
eoBsidered: 

First,  That  they  make  such  a  submission  or  de- 
pfocation,  as  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  all 
that  they  have,  at  your  majesty's  feet,  imploring 
yoormerey. 

Soeondly,  That  your  majesty,  in  your  ewnwis- 
dopi,  do  advise  what  course  you  will  take,  for  the 
miBr  extinguishing  of  all  hopes  of  resuscitating 
of  tbttr  fortunes  and  favour;  whereof  if  there 
^MMild  be  the  least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in  men  a 
gmt  deal  of  envy  and  discontent 
.  And,  lastly;  Whether  your  majesty  will  not 
oofo  it  to  be  thought  abroad,  that  there  is  cause 
of  fitfther  examination  of  Somerset,  concerning 
■utters  of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin  once  to  be 
o  eonfessant,  and  so  make  as  well  a  politic 
gnmnd,  as  a  ground  of  clemency,  for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree,  of  proceeding  to  trial, 
tad  staying  judgrment,  I  must  better  inform  my- 
self by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord  chan- 
oelloT. 

The  second  case  is,  if  that  fall  out  which  is 
likeot,  as  things  stand,  and  which  we  expect, 
which  is,  that  the  lady  confess ;  and  that  Somer- 
•at  himself  plead  not  guilty,  and  be  found  guilty : 

In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose  your  majesty  will 
not  think  of  any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that  the 
pablic  process  of  justice  pass  on. 

Secondly,  For  your  mercy  to  be  extended  to  both 
for  pardon  of  their  execution,  I  have  partly  touched 
in  tiie  considerations  applied  to  the  former  case ; 
whereunto  may  be  added,  that  as  there  is  ground 
of  mercy  for  her,  upon  her  penitency  and  free  con- 
leo^ion,  and  will  be  much  more  upon  his  finding 
guilty;  because  the  malice  on  his  part  will  be 
thought  the  deeper  source  of  the  offence;  so  there 
will  be  ground  for  mercy  on  his  part,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  proof;  and  because  it  rests  chiefly 
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upon  presumptions.  For  certainly  there  may  be  an 
evidence  so  balanced,  as  it  may  have  sufficient 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  peers  to  convict 
him,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter  in  the  con- 
science of  a  king  upon  the  same  evidence  to  par- 
don his  life ;  because  the  peers  are  astringed  by 
necessity  either  to  acquit  or  condemn ;  but  grace  is 
free :  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  evidence  in  this 
present  case  will  be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  care  so  to  moderate  the 
manner  of  chargring  him,  as  it  might  make  him  not 
odious  beyond  the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  All  these  points  of  mercy  and  favour  are 
to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  if  he  do  not, 
by  his  contemptuous  and  insolent  carriage  at  the 
bar,  make  himself  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 

The  third  case  is,  if  he  should  stand  mute  and* 
will  not  plead,  whereof,  your  majesty  knoweth* 
there  hath  been  some  secret  question. 

In  this  case  I  should  think  fit,  that,  as  in  public, 
both  myself,  and  chiefly  my  lord  chancdlor, 
sitting  then  as  Lord  Steward  of  England,  should 
dehortand  deter  him  fropi  that  desperation ;  so, 
nevertheless,  that  as  much  should  be  done  for  him, 
as  was  done  for  Weston ;  which  was  to  adjourn 
the  court  for  some  days,  upon  a  Christian  ground, 
that  he  may  have  time  to  turn  from  that  mind  of 
destroying  himself;  during  which  time  your 
majesty's  farther  pleasure  may  be  known. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry  it  should  happen,  but  it  is  a  future  contingent ; 
that  is,  if  the  peers  should  acquit  him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 

In  this  case  the  lord  steward  must  be  provided 
what  to  do.  For,  as  it  hath  beep  never  seen,  as  I 
conceive  it,  that  there  should  be  any  rejectbg  of 
the  verdict,  or  any  respiting  of  the  judgment  of  the 
acquittal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this  case  requireth, 
that  because  there  be  many  high  and  heinous 
offences,  though  not  capital,  for  which  he  may 
be  questioned  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  otherwise, 
that  there  be  some  touch  of  that  in  general  at  the 
conclusion,  by  my  Lord  Steward  of  England; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  be  remanded  to  the  Tower 
as  close  prisoner. 

For  the  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor  with  my  advice  hath  set 
down. 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examinar 
tion  of  the  lady : 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges 
concerning  the  evidence : 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions : 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty,  whom  it  is  my  part  to 
inform  truly,  such  directions  or  significations 
of  your  pleasure  as  this  advertisement  may  induce, 
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and  that  with  speed,  because  the  time  cometh  on. 
Well  rememberini^  who  is  the  person  whom  your 
majesty  admitted  to  this  secret,  I  have  sent  thid 
letter  open  unto  him,  that  he  may  take  your 
majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or  show  it  unto  you ; 
assuring  myself  that  nothing  is  more  firm  than 
his  trust,  tied  to  your  majesty's  commandments. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  ' 

and  most  boonden  subject  and  aenrant, 

Fr«  Baoon. 

April »,  Idle. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER3.  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

1  have  received  my  letter  from  his  majesty,  with 
his  marginal  notes,  which  shall  be  my  directions, 
being  glad  to  perceive  I  understand  his  majesty 
so  well.  That  same  little  charm,  which  may  be 
secretly  infused  into  Somerset's  ear  some  few 
hours  before  hiM  trial,  was  excellently  well 
thought  of  by  his  majesty ;  and  I  do  approve  it 
both  for  matter  and  time ;  only,  if  it  seem  ^^ood  to 
his  majesty,  I  would  wish  it  a  little  enlarged : 
for  if  it  be  no  more'  than  to  spare  his  blood,  he 
hath  a  kind  of  proud  humour  which  may  over- 
work the  medicine.  Therefore  I  could  wish  it 
were  made  a  little  strongt^r,  by  giving  him  some 
hopes  that  his  majesty  will  be  good  to  his  lady 
and  child ;  and  that  time,  when  justice  and  his 
majesty's  honour  is  once  saved  and  satisfied,  may 
produce  farther  fruit  of  his  majesty's  compassion  : 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  example  of  South- 
ampton, whom  his  majesty  after  attainder  restored : 
and  Cobham  and  Gray,  to  whom  his  majesty, not- 
withstanding they  were  offenders  against  his  own 
person,  yet  he  spared  their  lives ;  and  for  Gray, 
his  majesty  gave  him  back  some  part  of  his  estate, 
and  Was  upon  point  to  deliver  him  much  more. 
He  having  been  so  highly  in  his  majesty^s  favour, 
may  hope  well,  if  he  hurt  not  himself  by  his 
public  misdemeanor. 

For  the  person  that  should  deliver  this  message, 
I  am  not  so  well  seen  in  the  region  of  his  friends, 
as  to  be  able  to  make  choice  of  a  particular ;  my 
lord  treasurer,  the  Lord  Knollys,  or  any  of  nis 
nearest  friends  should  not  be  trusted  with  it,  for 
they  may  go  too  far,  and  perhaps  work  contrary  to 
his  majesty's  ends.  Those  which  occur  to  me 
are  my  Lord  Hay,  my  Lord  Burleigh,  of  Eng- 
land, i  mean,  and  Sir  Robert  Carre. 

My  Lady  Somerset  hath  been  re-examined,  and 
his  majesty  is  found  both  a  true  prophet  and  a 
most  just  king  in  that  scruple  he  made ;  for  now 
she  expoundeth  the  word  He,  that  should  send 
the  tarts  to  Elwys'swife,  to  be  of  Overbury,  and 
not  of  Somerset ;  but  for  the  person  that  should 
bid  her,  she  said  it  was  Northampton  or  Weston, 
not  pitching  upon  certainty,  which  giveth  some 
advantage  to  the  evidence. 


Yesterday  being  Wednesday*  I  spent  four  m 
five  hours  with  the  judges  whom  his  majes^ 
designed  to  take  consideration  with,  the  Un 
judges  of  the  king's  bench,  of  the  evidenos 
against  Somerset :  they  all  concur  in  opinion,  Ite 
the  questioning  and  drawing  him  on  to  trial  fs 
most  honourable  and  just,  and  tiiat  theeridenoe  is 
fair  and  good. 

His  majesty's  letter  to  the  judges  coneeming 
the «« Commendams"  was  full  of  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  I  perceive  his  majesty  is  never  less 
alone,  than  when  he  is  alone;  for  I  am  sifre  there 
was  nobody  by  him  to  inform  him,  whieh  made 
me  admire  it  the  more. 

The  judges  have  given  a  day  over,  till  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  next  term;  so  as  dist 
matter  may  endure  farther  consideration,  for  his 
majesty  not  only  not  to  lose  groand,  but  to  win 
ground. 

To-morrow  is  appointed  lor  the  examination  of 
Somerset,  whieh,  by  some  infirmity  of  the  Dnks 
of  Lenox,  was  put  off  from  this  day.    When  diis 
is  done,  I  will  write  more  fully,  ever  resting 
Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  BACOir. 

Mays,  1616. 


TO    SIR   GEORGE   VILLIERS,  OF    SOlffERSCrS 

ARRAIGNMENT. 
Sir, 

I  am  far  enough  from  opinion,  that  the  redint^ 
gration  or  resuscitation  of  Somerset's  fortune  eta 
ever  stand  with  his  majesty's  honour  and  safety; 
and  therein  I  think  I  expreseed  myself  fully  to 
his  majesty  in  one  of  my  former  letters ;  and  I 
know  well  any  expectation  or  thought  abroad 
will  do  much  hurt.  But  yet  the  glimmunngof 
that  which  the  king  hath  done  to  others,  by  way 
of  talk  to  him,  cannot  hurt,  as  I  conceive ;  but  I 
would  not  have  that  part  of  the  message  as  from 
the  king,  but  added  by  the  messenger  as  from 
himself.  This  I  remit  to  his  majesty's  princely 
judgment. 

For  the  person,  though  he  trust  the  lieutenant 
well,  yet  it  must  be  some  new  man :  for,  in  thess 
cases,  that  which  is  ordinary  worketb  not  so 
great  impressions  as  that  which  is  new  and 
extraordinary. 

The  time  I  wish  to  be  the  Tuesday,  being  the 
even  of  his  lady's  arraignment;  for,  as  his  ma- 
jesty first  conceived,  I  would  not  have  it  stay  in 
his  stomach  too  long,  lest  it  sour  in  the  diges- 
tion ;  and  to  be  too  near  the  time,  may  be  thought 
but  to  tune  him  for  that  day. 

I  send  herewithal  the  substance  of  that  which 
I  purpose  to  say  nakedly,  and  only  in  that  part 
which  is  of  tenderness  ;  for  that  I  conceive  was 
his  majesty's  meaning. 

It  will  be  necessary,  because  I  have  distributed 
parts  to  the  two  Serjeants,  as  that  paper  doth 
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and  they  underatand  nothing  of  his 
MaJeBtj*«  pleasure  of  the  manner  of  earryingr  the 
•vidmoe,  more  than  they  may  guess  hy  observa- 
tit»  of  my  example,  which  they  may  ascribe  as 
Mieh  to  my  nature,  as  to  direction ;  therefore, 
Ibatkis  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write  some 
IkfV  words  to  us  all,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
UmIi  the  matter  itself  being  tragical  enough, 
bhtemess  and  insulting  be  forborne ;  and  that  we 
femember  onr  part  to  be  to  make  him  delinquent- 
to  the  peers,  and  not  odious  to  the  people.  That 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  lady's  exposition  of 
the  pronoun,  He,  which  was  first  caught  hold  of, 
by  me,  and  afterwards  by  his  majesty's  singular 
wisdom  and  conscience  excepted  to,  and  now  is 
by  her  re-examination  retracted,  I  have  given 
order  to  Serjeant  Montague,  within  whose  part  it 
falleth,  to  leave  it  out  of  the  evidence.  I  do  yet 
erave  pardon,  if  I  do  not  certify  touching  the 
point  of  law  for  respiting  the  judgment,  for  1  have 
BOt  fully  advised  with  my  lord  chancellor  con- 
ei^ning  it,  but  1  will  advertise  it  in  time. 

I  send  his  majesty  the  lord  steward's  commis- 
sion in  two  several  instruments,  the  one  to  remain 
with  my  lord  chancellor,  which  is  that  which  is 
written  in  secretary-hand  for  his  warrant,  and  is 
to  pass  the  signet;  the  other,  that  whereunto  the 
grail  seal  is  to  be  affixed,  which  is  in  chancery- 
Innd :  his  majesty  is  to  sign  them  both,  and  to 
tnitmit  the  former  to  the  signet,  if  the  secreta- 
ries either  of  them  be  there ;  and  both  of  them  are 
to  bo  letomed  to  me  with  all  speed.  I  ever  rest 
Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 

liVMM«.  Fr.  Bacon. 


to   THE  KING,  ABOUT   SOMERSET'S  EXAMI- 
NATION. 

It  mat  please  your  majesty. 

Wo  have  done  our  best  endeavours  to  perform 
your  majesty's  commission,  both  in  matter  and 
T,  for  the  examination  of  my  Lord  of  So- 
t;  wherein  that  which  passed,  for  the  gene- 
lal,  was  to  this  effect ;  That  he  was  to  know  his 
own  case,  for  that  his  day  of  trial  could  not  be 
far  off;  but  that  this  day's  work  was  that  which 
wonld  conduce  to  your  majesty's  justice  little  or 
nothing,  but  to  your  mercy  much,  if  he  did  lay 
liold  upon  it ;  and  therefore  might  do  him  good, 
bot  could  do  him  no  hurt.  For,  as  for  your 
Jostice,  there  had  been  taken  great  and  grave 
opinion,  not  only  of  such  judges  as  he  may  think 
Tiolent,  but  of  the  most  sad  and  most  temperate 
of  the  kingdom,  who  ought  to  understand  the 
state  of  the  proofs,  that  the  evidence  was  full  to 
eonvict  him,  so  as  there  needeth  neither  confes- 
sion, nor  supply  of  examination.  But  for  your 
majesty's  mercy,  although  he  were  not  to  expect 
tro  should  make  any  promise,  we  did  assure  him, 
that  your  majesty  was  compassionate  of  him  if  he 
give  you  some  ground  whereon  to  work ;  that,  as 


long  as  he  stood  upon  his  innocency  and  trial, 
your  majesty  was  tied  in  honour  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  justice ;  and,  that  he  little  nnderstood, 
being  a  close  prisoner,  how  much  the  expectation 
of  the  world,  besides  your  love  to  justice  itself, 
engaged  your  majesty,  whatsoever  your  inclina- 
tions were :  but,  nevertheless,  that  a  frank  and 
clear  confession  might  open  the  gate  of  mercy, 
and  help  to  satisfy  the  point  of  honour. 

That  his  lady,  as  he  knew,  and  that  after  many 
oaths  and  imprecations  to  the  contrary,  had  never- 
theless, in  the  end,  being  touched  with  remorse, 
confessed ;  that  she  that  led  him  to  offend,  might 
lead  him  likewise  to  repent  of  his  offence :  that 
the  confession  of  one  of  them  could  not  fitly  do 
cither  of  them  much  good,  but  the  confession  of 
both  of  them  might  work  some  farther  effect 
towards  both :  and,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  we 
wished  him  not  to  shut  the  gate  of  your  majesty's 
mercy  against  himself,  by  being  obdurate  any 
longer.  This  was  the  effect  of  that  which  was 
spoken,  part  by  one  of  us,  part  by  another,  as  it 
fell  out;  adding  farther,  that  he  might  well 
discern  who  spake  in  us  in  the  course  we  held ; 
for  that  commissioners  for  examination  might  not 
presume  so  far  of  themselves. 

Not  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  circumstances 
of  his  answers,  the  sequel  was  no  other,  but  that 
we  found  him  still  not  to  come  any  degree  farther 
on  to  confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober, 
and  modest,  and  mild,  differing  apparently  from 
other  times,  but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved  to 
have  his  trial. 

Then  did  we  proceed  to  examine  him  upon 
divers  questions  touching  the  impoisonment, 
which  indeed  were  very  material  and  sapplo- 
mental  to  the  former  evidence;  wherein  either 
his  affirmatives  gave  some  light,  or  his  negatives 
do  greatly  falsify  him  in  that  which  is  apparently 
proved. 

We  made  this  farther  observation ;  that  when 
we  asked  him  some  question  that  did  touch  the 
prince  or  some  foreig^n  practice,  which  we  did 
very  sparingly  at  this  time,  yet  he  grew  a  little 
stirred ;  but  in  the  questions  of  the  impoisonment 
very  cold  and  modest  Thus,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  any 
farther  particulars,  we  end  with  prayer  to  God 
ever  to  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

PoiiicripL  If  it  seem  good  unto  your  majesty, 
we  think  it  not  amiss  some  preacher,  well  chosen, 
had  access  to  my  Lord  of  Somerset  for  his  prepar- 
ing and  comfort,  although  it  be  before  his  trial. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 
Sir, 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  warrant  for  my  Lady  of 
Somerset's  pardon,  reformed  in  that  main  and 
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material  point,  of  inserting  a  clause  [that  she  was 
not  a  principal,  bnt  an  accessaij  before  the  fact, 
by  the  instigation  of  base  persons.]  Her  friends 
think  long  to  have  it  despatched,  which  I  marrel 
not  at,  for  that  in  matter  of  life  moments  are 
numbered. 

I  do  more  and  more  take  contentment  in  his 
majesty's  choice  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  for  his 
deputy  of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divera  conferences 
with  him,  his  great  sufficiency ;  and  I  hope  the 
good  intelligence,  which  he  purpoeeth  to  hold 
with  me  by  advertisements  firom  time  to  time, 
shall  work  a  good  effect  for  his  msjesty's  service. 


I  am  wonderful  deshnous  to  see  that  kingdea 
flourish,  becausis  it  is  the  proper  work  and  gloiy 
of  his  majesty  and  his  times.  And  Ms  majep^ 
may  b^  pleased. to  call  to  mind,  that,  a  good  while 
since,  when  the  great  rent  and  divisions  were  in 
the  pariiament  of  Ireland,  I  was  no  unfortnnals 
remembrancer  to  his  majes^'s  princely  wisden 
in  that  business.  God  ever  keep  yon  and  pio^ 
per  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  and 
bounden  servant, 
Fn«  BACoir. 


PAPERS 
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THE  APOLOGY 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON^* 

in  OSBTAlir 

IMPUTATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  LATE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


TO  T»  BIO^T  BOXOUBABUI  RM  TIBT  «OOD  LOBD, 

THE  EARL  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND, 


It  may  please  jdur  good  lordship,  I  cannot  be 
igfeorant,  and  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  wrong 
which  I  sustain  in  common  speech,  as  if  I  had 
been  false  or  unthankful  to  that  noble,  bat  unfoj- 
totttle  earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex :  and  for  satisfying 
timtulgar  sort,  I  do  not  so  much  regard  it ;  though 
I  lo^  a  good  name,  but  yet  as  a  handmaid  and 
attendant  of  honesty  and  virtue.  For  I  ^m  of  his 
opinion  that  said  pleasantly,  ''That  it  was  a 
iliAroe  to  him  that  was  a  suitor  to  the  mistress,  to 
mnke  love  to  the  waiting-woman  ;'*  and,  therefore, 
to  woo  or  court  common  fame,  otherwise  than  it 
lolloweth  on  honest  courses,  I,  for  my  p^rt,  find 
not  mysel f  fit  or  d isposed .  But,  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  no  worldly  thing  that  concemeth  myself, 
which  I  hold  more  dear,  than  the  good  opinion 
of  certain  persons ;  among  which,  there  is  none 
I  would  more  willingly  grive  satisfaction  unto, 
than  to  your  lordship.  First,  because  you  lored 
my  Lord  of  Essex,  and,  therefore,  will  not  be 
putial  towards  me,  which  is  part  of  that  I  desire : 
iMZt,  because  it  hath  ever  pleased  yon  to  show 
yoorself  to  me  an  honourable  friend,  and  so  no 
baseness  in  me  to  seek  to  satisfy  you:  and, 
lastly,  because  I  know  your  lordship  is  excellently 
gnmnded  in  the  true  rules  and  habits  of  duties 
nad  moralities,  which  must  be  they  which  shall 
decide  this  matter;  wherein,  my  lord,  my  defence 
litedeth  to  be  but  simple  and  brief;  namely,  that 
whatsoever  I  did  concerning  that  action  and  pro- 


ceeding, was  done  in  my  duty  and  service  to  the 
^ueen  and  the  state ;  in  which  I  would  not  show 
myself  false-hearted,  nor  faint-hearted,  for  any 
man*s  sake  living.  For  every  honest  man  that 
hath  his  heart  well  planted,  will  forsake  his  Ung, 
rather  than  forsake  God,  and  forsake  his  friend^ 
rather  than  forsake  his  king ;  and,  yet,  will  forsake 
any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and  his  own  life,  in 
some  cases,  rather  than  forsake  his  friend.  I 
hope  the  world  hath  not  forgotten  these  degrees, 
else  the  heathen  sayingv  *^  Amicus  usque  ad  aras,** 
shall  judge  them. 

And  if  any  man  shall  say,  I  did  officiously 
intrude  myself  into  that  business,  because  I  had 
no  ordinary  place ;  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  the 
business,  in  effect,  that  passed  the  hands  of  the 
learned  counsel,  either  of  state  or  revenues,  these 
many  years,  wherein  I  was  continually  used. 
For,  as  your  lordship  may  remember,  the  queen 
knew  her  strength  so  well,  as  she  looked  her 
word  should  be  a  warrant;  and,  alVer  the  manner 
of  the  choicest  princto  before  her«  did  not  always 
tie  her  trust  to  place,  but  did  sometime  divide 
private  fhvour  from  office.  And  I,  for  my  part, 
though  I  was  not  so  nnseen  in  the  world,  but  I 
knew  the  condition  was  subject  to  envy  and  peril ; 
yet,  because  I  knew  again  she  was  constant  in 
her  favours,  and  made  an  end  where  she  began ; 
and,  especially,  because  she  upheld  roe  with 
extraordinary  access,  and  other  demonstiatioiH 
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of  confidence  and  grace,  I  resolved  to  endure  it 
in  expectation  of  better.  But  my  scope  and 
desire  is,  that  yocr  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  honourable  patience  to  know  the  truth, 
in  some  particularity,  of  all  that  passed  in  this 
cause,  wherein  I  had  any  part;  that  you  may 
perceive  how  honest  a  heart  I  erer  bare  to  my 
sovereign,  and  to  my  country,  and  to  that  noble- 
man, who  had  so  well  deserved  of  me,  and  so 
well  accepted  of  my  deservings,  whose  fortune 
I  cannot  remember,  without  much  grief.  3ut,  for 
any  action  of  mine  towards  him,  there  is  nothing 
that  passed  me  in  my  lifetime,  that  cometh  to  my 
remembrance  with  more  clearness,  and  less  check 
of  conscience :  for  it  will  appear  to  your  lordship, 
that  I  was  not  only  not  opposite  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  but  that  I  did  occupy  the  utmost  of  my 
wits,  and  adventure  my  fortune  with  the  queen, 
to  have  reintegrated  his,  and  so  continued  faith- 
fully and  inJustriously,  till  his  last  fatal  impa- 
tience, for  so  I  will  call  it,  atler  which  day  there 
was  not  time  to  work  for  him ;  though  the  same, 
my  affection,  when  it  could  not  work  on  the 
subject  proper,  went  to  the  next,  with  no  ill  effect 
towards  some  others,  who,  I  think,  do  rather  not 
know  it,  than  not  acknowledge  it.  And  this  I 
will  assure  your  lordship,  I  will  leave  nothing 
untold,  that  is  truth,  for  any  enemy  that  I  have 
to  add;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  must  reserve 
much  which  makes  for  me,  in  many  respects  6f 
duty,  which  I  esteem  above  my  credit:  and 
what  I  have  here  set  down  to  your  lordship,  I 
protest,  as  I  hope  to  have  any  part  in  God's 
favour,  is  true. 

Jt  is  well  known,  how  I  did  many  years  since 
dedicate  my  travels  and  studies  to  the  use,  and, 
as  I  may  term  it,  service  of  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
which,  I  protest  before  God,  I  did  not,  making 
election  of  him  as  the  likeliest  mean  of  mine  own 
advancement  but  out  of  the  humour  of  a  man, 
that  ever  from  the  time  I  had  any  use  of  reason, 
whether  it  were  reading  upon  good  books,  or 
upon  tltu  example  of  a  good  father,  or  by  nature, 
1  loved  my  country  more  than  was  answerable  to 
my  fortune ;  and  I  held  at  that  time  my  lord  to  be 
the  fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to  the  state,  and 
therefore  I  applied  myself  to  him  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  happoneth  rarely  among  men :  for 
I  did  not  only  labour  carefully  and  industriously 
in  that  he  set  me  about,  whether  it  were  matter 
of  advice  or  otherwise,  but,  neglecting  the  queen's 
service,  mine  own  fortune,  and  in  a  sort  my  voca- 
tion, I  did  nothing  but  advise  and  ruminate  with 
myself,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  propo- 
sitions and  memorials  of  any  thing  that  might 
concern  his  lordship's  honour,  fortune,  or  service. 
And  when,  not  long  after  I  entered  into  this 
course,  my  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  came 
«rom  beyond  the  seas,  being  a  gentleman  whose 
ability  the  world  taketh  knowledge  of  for  matters 
of  state,  especially  foreign,  I  did  likewise  knit 


his  service  to  be  at  my  lord's  dispMng. 
on  the  other  side,  I  most  and  will  ever  acknow- 
ledge my  lord's.  h)ve«  trust,  and  &voiir  towards 
me ;  and  last  of  all  his  liberality,  having  in 
feoffed  me  of  land  which  I  sold  for  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Reynold  Nicholas,  whieht 
I  think,  was  more  worth ;  and  that  at  such  a  time, 
and  with  so  kind  and  noble  circumfetanceSy  as  tbt 
manner  was  as  much  as  the  matter ;  which,  thou|^ 
it  be  but  an  idle  digression,  jet,  because  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  short  in  commemoiation  of  his  be- 
nefits, I  will  presume  to  trouble  your  lordship 
with  relating  to  you  the  manner  of  it.  AAer  the 
queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's  place,  fat  the 
which  his  lordship  had  been  a  long  and  earnest 
suitor  on  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  to  come  to 
me  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham  Park,  and 
brake  with  me,  and  said:  ••Mr.  Bacon,  the 
queen  hath  denied  me  the  place  for  you,  and  hath 
placed  another ;  I  know  you  are  the  least  part  of 
your  own  matter,  but  you  fare  ill  because  yon 
have  chosen  me  for  your  mean  and  dependence; 
you  have  spent  your  time  and  thoughts  in  my 
matters ;  I  die,"  these  were  his  very  words,  «•  if  1 
do  not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune :  you  shall 
not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  I  will 
bestow  upon  you."  My  answer,  I  remember,  was, 
that,  for  my  fortune,  it  was  no  great  matter;  but 
that  his  lordship's  offer  made  me  call  to  mind 
what  was  wont  to  be  said,  when!  was  in  France, 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
usurer  in  France,  because  he  had  turned  all 
his  estate  into  obligations:  meaning,  thai  be 
had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound 
numbers  of  persons  to  him.  ''Now,  my  lord,'- 
said  I,  ••!  would  not  have  you  imitate  his  course, 
nor  turn  your  estate  thus  by  great  gifts  into  obli- 
gations, for  you  will  find  many  bad  debtors*" 
He  bade  me  take  no  care  for  that,  and  pressed  it: 
whereupon  I  said,  «•  My  lord,  I  see  I  must  be 
your  homager,  and  hold  land  of  your  gift;  bet 
do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing  homage,  in 
law  1  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of  his  faith  to 
the  king  and  his  other  lords ;  and,  therefore^  my., 
lord,"  said  I,  ••  I  can  be  no  more  yours  than  I  was, 
and  it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings :  and  if  I 
grow  to  be  a  rich  man,  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
give  it  back  again  to  some  of  your  unrewarded 
followers." 

But,  to  return :  sure  I  am,  though  I  can  arrogate 

nothing  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a  faithful  re- 

'  membraocer  to  his  lordship,  that  while  I  bad 

':  most  credit  with  him,  his  fortune  went  on  best: 

,  and  yet  in  two  main  points  we  always  directly  and 

j  contradictorily  differed,  which  I  will  mention  te 

your  lordship,  because  it  giveth  light  to  all  that 

followed.    The  one  was,  I  ever  set  this  down, 

that  the  only  course  to  be  held  with  the  queen, 

was  by  obsequiousness  and  observance;  and  I 

remember  I  would  usually  engage  confidently, 

that  if  he  would  take  that  Course  constantly,  add 
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with  choice  of  good  particalars  to  express  it, 
the  queen  would  bo  brought  in  time  to  Aha* 
Buerus^s  question,  to  ask,  **  What  should  be  done 
to  the  man  that  the  king  would  honour  V*  Mean- 
ing, that  her  goodness  was  without  limit,  where 
there  was  a  true  concurrence:  which  I  knew,  in 
bar  nature,  to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side, 
had  a  settled  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be 
brought  to  nothing,  but  by  a  kind  of  necessity 
and  authority ;  and,  I  well  remember,  when,  by 
Tiolent  courses  at  any  time,  he  had  got  his  will, 
he  would  ask  me,  ^*  Now,  sir,  whose  principles 
be  true  T'  And  I  would  again  say  to  him ; «« My 
loni,  tliese  courses  be  like  to  hot  waters,  they 
will  help  at  a  pang;  but  if  you  use  them,  you 
•hall  spoil  the  stomach,  and  you  shall  be  fain 
still  to  make  them  stronger,  and  stronger,^and  yet 
in  the  end,  they  will  lessen  their  operation;*' 
with  much  other  variety,  wherewith  I  used  to 
touch  that  string.  Another  point  was,  that  I 
always  vehemently  dissuaded  him  from  seeking 
greatness  by  a  military  dependence,  or  hy  a 
popnlar  dependence,  as  that  which  would  breed 
in  the  queen  jealousy,  in  himself  presumption, 
•nd,  in  the  state,  perturbation :  and  I  did  usually 
eompare  them  to  Icarus's  two  wings,  which  were 
joined  on  with  wax,  and  would  make  him  venture 
ID  soar  too  high,  and  then  fail  him  at  the  height. 
And  I  would  farther  say  unto  him  ■;  *«  My  lord, 
ttand  upon  two  feet,  and  fly  not  upon  two  wings : 
the  two  feet  are  the  two  kinds  of  justice,  commu- 
tative, and  distributive:  use  your  greatness  for 
advancing  of  merit  and  virtue,  .and  relieving 
wrongs  and  burdens ;  you  shall  need  no  other  art 
or  •  finesse  :V  but  he  would  tell  me,  that  opinion 
oame  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe.  But 
it  i«  very  true,  that  I,  that  never  meant  to  enthral 
myself  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  nor  any  other  man, 
more  than  stood  with  the  public  good,  did,  though 
I  could  little  prevail,  divert  him  by  all  means 
possible  from  courses  of  the  wars  and  popularity : 
for  I  saw  plainly,  the  queen  must  either  live  or 
die ;  if  she  lived,  then  the  times  would  be  as  in 
the  declination  of  an  old  prince ;  if  she  died,  the 
times  would  be  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  new ; 
and  that,  if  his  lordship  did  rise  too  fast  in  these 
eoarses,  the  times  might  be  dangerous  for  him, 
and  he  for  them.  Nay,  I  remember,  I  was  thus 
plain  with  him  upon  his  voyage  to  the  islands, 
when  I  saw  every  spring  put  (brth  such  actions 
of  charge  and  provocation,  that  I  said  to  him, 
*^  My  lord,  when  I  came  first  unto  you,  I  took  you 
for  a  physician  that  dcsii^d  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  the  state ;  but  now  I  doubt  you  will  be  like 
those  physicians  which  can  bo  content  to  keep 
their  patients  low,  because  they  would  always  be 
in  request.*'  Which  plainness,  he,  nevertheless, 
took  very  well,  as  he  had  an  excellent  ear,  and 
was  *«  patientissimus  veri,**  and  assured  me  the 
case  of  the  realm  required  it:  and  I  think  this 
•peech  of  mine,  and  the  like  renewed  aflerwards, 


I  pricked  him  to  write  that  apology,  which  is  in 
mapy  men's  hands. 

But  this  difference  in  two  points  so  main  and 
material,  bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance 
of  privateness,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom 
to  communicate  where  they  think  their  courses 
not  approved,  between  his  lordship  and  myself: 
so  as  I  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some 
year  and  a  half. before  his  lordship's  going  into 
Ireland,  as  in  former  time ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
touching  his  going  into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him 
expressly,  and  in  a  set. manner,  to  desire  mine 
opinion  and  counsel.  At  which  time  I  did  not  only 
dissuade,  but  protest  against  his  going ;  telling 
him,  with  as  much  vehemency  and  asseveration 
as  I  could,  that  absence  in  that  kind  would 
exulcerate  the  queen's  mind,  whereby  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  himself  so  as  to 
give  her  sufficient  contentment ;  nor  for  her  to  cany 
herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  countenance : 
which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill  for  him,  and  ill  for  the 
state.  And,  because  I  would  omit  no  argument,  I 
remember,  I  stood  also  upon  the  difficulty  of  the 
action ;  setting  before  him,  out  of  histories,  that  the 
Irish  was  such  an  einemj  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  or 
Britons,  or  Germans  were ;  and  that  we  saw  how 
the  Romans,  who  had  such  discipline  to  govern 
their  soldiers,  and  such  donatives  to  encourage 
them,  and  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  to  levy 
them ;  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with  enemies, 
which  placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty,  and 
the  sharpness  of  their  sword,  and  had  the  natural 
elemental  advantages  of  woods,  and  bogs,  and 
hardness  of  bodies,  they  ever  found  they  had 
their  hands  full  of  them ;  and  therefore  concluded, 
that  going  over  with  such  expectation  as  he  did, 
and  Uurough  the  churlishness  of  the  enterprise, 
not  like  to  answer  it,  would  mightily  diminish  his 
reputation :  and  many  other  reasons  I  used,  so  as, 
I  am  sure,  I  never  in  any  thing  in  my  lifetime, 
dealt  vrith  him  in  like  earnestness  by  speech,  by 
writing,  and  by  all  the  means  I  could  devise. 
For  I  did  as  plainly  see  his  overthrow  chained , 
as  it  were  by  destiny,  to  that  joamey,  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  ground  a  judgment  upon 
future  contingents. ,  But,  my  lord,  howsoever  his 
ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution  was 
shut  against  that  advice,  whereby  his  ruin  might 
have  been  prevented.  After  my  lord's  going,  I 
saw  then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard  of 
.the  evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeeded 
in  the  queen's  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still  in 
watch  to  find  the  best  occasion,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  power,  I  could  either  take  or  minister, 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  fire,  if  it  had  been  possible : 
I  and  not  long  after,  roethought  I  saw  some  over- 
I  ture  thereof,  which  I  apprehended  readily ;  a 
;  particularity  which  I  think  to  be  known  to  very 
few,  and  the  which  I  do  the  rather  relate  unto 
your  lordship,  because  I  hear  it  should  be  talked, 
ithal  while  my  lord  was  in  Ireland,  I  revealed 
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some  matters  against  him,  or  I  caniiot  tell  what; 
'which,  if  it  were  not  a  mere  slander  as  the  rest 
is,  bat  bad.  any,  thoogfa  never  so  little  colour, 
was  surely  upon  this  occasion.  The  queen,  one 
day  at  Nonesuch,  a  little,  as  I  remember,  before 
CufTe's  coming  over,  where  I  attended  her,  showed 
a  passionate  distaste  of  my  lord's  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  as  if  they  were  unfortunate,  without 
judgment,  contemptuous,  and  not  without  some 
private  end  of  his  own,  and  all  that  might  be ; 
and  was  pleased,  as  she  spake  of  it  to  many,  that 
she  trusted  least,  so  to  fall  into  the  like  speech 
with  me.  Whereupon  I,  who  was  still  awake, 
and  true  to  my  grounds,  which  I  thought  surest 
for  my  lord's  good,  said  to  this  effect:  ••Madam, 
I  know  not  the  particulars  of  estate,  and  I  know 
this,  that  princes'  actions  must  have  no  abitipt 
periods  or  conclusions;  but  otherwise  I  would 
think,  that  if  you  had  my  Lord  of  Essex  here 
with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  as  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still  about  you 
for  society  to  yourself,  and  for  an  honour  and 
ornament  to  your  attendance  and  court,  in  the  eyes 
of  your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, then  were  he  in  his  right  element ;  for  to 
discontent  him  as  you  do,  and  yet  to  put  arms 
and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  of 
temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and 
unruly.  And,  therefore,  if  you  would  « imponere 
bonam  clausulam,'  and  send  for  him,  and  satisfy 
him  with  honour,  here  near  you,  if  your  affairs, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
will  permit  it,  I  tliink  were  the  best  way." 
Which  course,  your  lordship  knoweth,  if  it  had 
been  taken,  then  all  had  been  well,  and  no  con- 
tempt in  my  lord's  coming  over,  nor  continuance 
of  these  jealousies,  which  that  employment  of 
Ireland  bred,  and  my  lord  here  in  his  former 
greatness.  Well,  the  next  news  that  I  heard 
was,  that  ray  lord  was  come  over,  and  that  he 
\vas  committed  to  his  chamber  for  leaving  Ireland 
without  the  queen's  license;  this  was  at  None- 
such, where,  as  my  duty  was,  I  came  to  his 
lordship,  and  talked  with  him  privately  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked  mine  opinion  of 
the  course  that  was  taken  with  him :  I  told  him, 
••  My  lord, » Nubecula  est  cito  transibit;'  it  is  but 
a  mist.  But  shall  I  tell  your  lordship,  it  is  as 
mists  are :  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may  perhaps  cause 
a  shower :  if  downwards,  it  will  clear  up.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it  so,  as  you  take 
away  by  all  means  all  umbrages  and  distastes 
from  the  queen ;  and  especially,  if  I  were  worthy 
to  advise  you,  as  I  have  been  by  yourself  thought, 
and  now  your  question  imports  the  continuance 
of  that  opinion,  observe  three  points :  first,  make 
not  this  cessation  or  peace,  which  is  concluded 
with  Tyrone,  as  a  service  wherein  you  glory,  but 
as  a  shuflling  up  of  a  prosecution  which  was  not 
very  fortunate.  Next,  represent  not  to  the  queen 
any  necessity  of  estatei  whereby,  as  by  a  coercion 


or  wtench,  she  should  think  hersdf  enforced  t^ 
send  you  back  into  Ireland^  but  leave  it  to  her. 
Thirdly,  seek  access  « importune,  opportune,' 
seriously,  sportingly,  eveiy  way."  I  remember 
my  lord  was  willing  to  hear  me,  bat  tpake  very 
few  words,  and  shaked  his  bead  sometimes,  as  H 
he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong;  but  sure  I  am, 
he  did  just  contrary  in  every  one  of  these  thr$a 
points.  After  this,  during  the  while  since  my 
lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's,  I  cane 
divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  lo  dO| 
about  causes  of  her  revenue  snd  law  business,  at 
is  well  known;  by  reason  of  which  aoeesses, 
according  to  the  ordinary  charities  of  court,  it  Wat 
given  out,  that  I  was  one  of  thein  that  JBcentsd 
Uie  queen  agalast  my  Lord  of  Essex.  These 
speeches  I  cannot  tell,  nor  I  will  not  think,  that 
they  grew  any  way  from  her  majesty's  own 
speeches,  whose  memory  I  will  ever  honour;  if 
they  did,  she  is  with  God,  and  «« Misemm  est  fill 
illis  ledi,  de  quibus  non  possis  queri.**  But  I 
must  give  this  testimony  to  my  Lord  Cecil,  that 
one  time,  in  his  house  at  the  Savoy,  he  detll 
with  me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  *•  Cousin,  I  hear 
it,  but  I  believe  it  not,  that  you  should  do  tonit 
ill  office  to  my  Lord  of  Essex ;  for  my  part,  I  aa 
merely  passive,  and  not  active,  in  this  action; 
and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  sind  I 
lead  her  not;  my  Lord  of  Essex  is  one  that,  fai 
nature,  I  could  consent  with,  as  well  as  with  aiy 
one  living;  the  queen  indeed,  is  my  soveieigBi 
and  I  am  her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her,  and  tiw 
same  course  I  would  wish  you  to  take."  Where- 
upon I  satisfied  him  how  far  I  was  from  any  sock 
mind.  And,  as  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pasSy 
that  men's  inclinations  are  opened  more  in  a  toy, 
than  in  a  serious  matter :  a  little  before  that  tiiise, 
being  about  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her 
miyesty  had  a  purpose  to  dine  at  my  lodge  at 
Twicknam  Park,  at  which  time  I  had,  though  I 
profess  not  to  be  a  poet,  prepared  a  sonnet,  direetiy 
tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  majesty's 
reconcilement  to  my  lord;  which, -I  remember, 
also  I  showed  to  a  great  person,  and  one  of  my 
lord's  nearest  friends,  who  commended  it.  This, 
though  it  be,  as  I  said,  but  a  toy,  yet  it  showed 
plainly  in  what  spirit  I  proceeded;  and  that  I 
was  ready  not  only  to  do  my  lord  good  offices, 
but  to  publish  and  declare  myself  for  hire :  snd 
never  was  I  so  ambitious  of  any  thing  in  my  life- 
time, as  I  was,  to  have  carried  some  token  or 
favour  from  her  majesty  to  my  lofd ;  using  all  the 
art  I  had,  both  to  procure  her  majesty  to  send, 
and  myself  to  be  the  messenger.  For,  as  to  the 
former,  I  feared  not  to  allege  to  her,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding toward  my  lord,  was  a  thing  towards  the 
people,  very  unplausible ;  and,  therefore,  wished 
her  majesty,  however  she  did,  yet  to  discharge 
herself  of  it,  snd  lay  it  upon  others ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  intermix  her  proceeding 
with  some  immediate  graces  from  herself,  that 
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the  world  might  take  knowledge  of  her  princely 
natore  and  goodness,  lest  it  should  alienate  the 
heiils  of  her  people  from  her :  which  I  did  stand 
upon;  knowing  well,  that  if  she  once  relented  to 
send  or  visit,  those  demonstrations  would  prove 
matter  of  substance  for  my  lord's  good.  And  to 
dnw  that  employment  upon  myself,  I  advised  her 
majaaty,  that  whensoever  God  should  move  her 
to  torn  the  light  of  her  favours  towards  my  lord, 
to  make  signification  to  him  thereof;  that  her 
mijeaty,  if  she  did  it  not  in  person,  would,  at  the 
lent,  use  some  such  mean  as  might  not  entitle 
tliemaelves  to  any  part  of  the  thanks,  as  persons 
that  were  thought  mighty  with  her  to  work  her, 
or  to  bring  her  about;  but  to  use  some  such  as 
oonld  not  be  thought  but  a  mere  conduit  of  her 
own  goodness.  But  I  could  never  prevail  with 
her*  though  I  am  persuaded  she  saw  plainly 
whereat  I  levelled;  and  she  plainly  had  me  in 
Jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely,  but  still 
had  inward  and  deep  respects  towards  my  lord, 
more  than  stood  at  that  time  with  her  will  and 
pleaanre.  About  the  same  tune,  I  remember  an 
aaawer  of  mine  in  a  matter  which  had  some 
afinity  with  my  lord's  cause,  which,  though  it 
graw  from  me,  went  af^r  about  in  others'  names. 
For  her  majesty  being  mightily  incensed  with 
that  book  which  was  dedicated  to  my  Lord  of 
KaaOT,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put 
ittlo  the  people's  head  boldness  and  faction,  said. 
She  had  an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it, 
and  aaked  me  if  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it 
that  might  be  drawn  within  case  of  treason: 
whereto  I  answered ;  For  treason,  sorely,  I  found 
none :  but  for  felony,  very  many.  And  when  her 
majesty  hastily  asked  me.  Wherein  t  I  told  her, 
the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft; 
lor  he  had  taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cor- 
neliua  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into  English, 
and  pot  them  into  his  text  And  another  time, 
when  the  queen  would  not  be  persuaded  that  it 
wae  his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that 
it  had  some  more  mischievous  author;  and  said, 
with  great  indignation.  That  she  would  have  him 
laeked  to  produce  his  author :  I  replied ;  •*  Nay, 
madam,  he  is  a  doctor;  never  rack  his  person,  but 
nek  his  style ;  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
the  atory  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
take, by  collating  the  styles,  to  Judge  whether  he 
I  the  author  or  no."  But  for  the  main  matter, 
I  am,  when  the  queen  at  any  time  asked 
opinion  of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one 
ienouT  said  unto  her;  That  they  were  faults 
which  the  law  might  term  contempts ;  because 
they  were  the  transgression  of  her  particular 
dlrsctions  and  instructions :  but,  then,  what  de- 
fenee  might  be  made  of  them,  in  regard  of  the 
great  interest  the  person  had  in  her  majesty's 
fiiToor;  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  his  place, 
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and  the  ampleness  of  his  commission ;  in  regard 
of  the  nature  of  the  business,  being  action  of  war, 
which,  in  common  cased,  cannot  be  tied  to  strict- 
ness of  instructions;  in  regard  of  the  distance  of 
the  place,  having  also  a  sea  between,  that  his 
demands,  and  her  commands,  must  be  subject  to 
wind  and  weather;  in  regard  of  a  council  of  state 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  at  his  back  to  avow  his 
actions  upon;  and,  lastly,  in  regard  of  a  good 
intention,  that  he  would  allege  for  himself; 
which,  I  told  her,  in  some  religions  was  held  to 
be  a  sufilcient  dispensation  for  God's  command- 
ments, much  more  for  princes' :  in  all  these  re- 
gards, I  besought  her  majesty  to  be  advised  again 
and  again,  how  she  brought  the  cause  into  any 
public  question.  Nay,  1  went  farther ;  for  I  told 
her,  my  lord  was  an  eloquent  and  well-spoken 
man ;  and,  besides  his  eloquence  of  nature  or  art, 
he  had  an  eloquence  of  accident  which  passed 
them  both,  which  was  the  pity  and  benevolence 
of  his  hearers;  and,  therefore,  that  when  he 
should  come  to  his  answer  for  himself,  I  doubted 
his  words  would  have  so  unequal  a  passage  above 
theirs  that  should  charge  him,  as  would  not  be 
for  her  majesty's  honour;  and  therefore  wished 
the  conclusion  might  be,  that  they  might  wrap  it 
up  privately  between  themselves ;  and  that  she 
would  restore  my  lord  to  his  former  attendance, 
with  some  addition  of  honour  to  take  away  dis- 
content But  this  I  will  never  deny ;  that  I  did 
show  no  approbation  generally  of  his  being  sent 
back  again  into  Ireland,  both  because  it  would 
have  carried  a  repugnancy  with  my  former  dis- 
course, and  because  I  was  in  mine  own  heart 
fully  persuaded  that  it  wae  not  good,  either  for 
the  queen,  or  for  the  state,  or  for  himself:  and 
yet  I  did  not  dissuade  it,  neither,  but  left  it  ever 
as  •«  locus  lubricus."  For  this  particularity  I  do 
well  remember,  that  after  your  lordship  was 
named  for  the  place  in  Ireland,  and  not  long 
before  your  going,  it  pleased  her  majesty  at 
Whitehall  to  speak  to  me  of  that  nomination :  at 
which  time  I  said  to  her;  "  Surely,  madam,  if 
you  mean  not  to  employ  my  Lord  of  Essex  thither 
again,  your  majesty  cannot  make  a  better 
choice ;"  and  was  going  on  to  show  some  reason, 
and  her  majesty  interrupted  roe  with  great  pas- 
sion :  <^  Essex !"  said  she ;  "  whensoever  I  send 
Essex  back  again  into  Ireland,  I  will  marry  you : 
claim  it  of  me."  Whereunto  I  said;  »*Well, 
madam,  I  will  release  that  contract,  if  his  going 
be  for  the  good  of  your  state."  Immediately 
after,  the  queen  had  thought  of  a  course,  which 
was  also  executed,  to  have  somewhat  published 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
j  worid,  touching  my  Lord  of  Essex  his  restraint, 
'  and  my  lord  not  to  be  called  to  it;  but  occasion 
*  to  be  taken  by  reason  of  some  libels  then  dis- 
Ipersed:  which,  when  her  majesty  propounded 
'.  unto  me,  I  was  utterly  against  it ;  and  told  her 
'  plainly,  That  the  people  would  say,  that  my  lord 
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was  wounded  upon  his  back,  and  that  Justice 
had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which  ever  con- 
sisted of  an  accusation  and  defence ;  with  many 
other  quick  and  significant  terms  to  that  parpose: 
insomuch,  that,  I  remember,  I  said,  that  my  lord, 
«<in  foro  famse,"  was  too  hard  for  her:  and, 
therefore,  wished  her,  as  I  had  done  before,  to 
wrap  it  up  privately.  And  certainly  I  offended 
her  at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with  me;  for  I 
cail  to  mind,  that  both  the  Christmas,  Lent,  and 
Easter  term  following,  though  I  came  divers 
times  to  her  upon  law  business,  yet,  methought 
her  face  and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open 
to  me,  as  it  was  at  the  first.  And  she  did 
directly  charge  me,  that  I  was  absent  that  day 
at  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  very  true ;  but  I 
alleged  some  indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  it : 
and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  there  was 
^^altum  silentium*^  from  her  to  me,  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  causes. 

But  towards  the  end  of  Easter  term  her  majesty 
brake  with  me,  and  told  me.  That  she  had  found 
my  words  true ;  for  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Star  Chamber  had  done  no  good,  but  rather 
kindled  factious  bruits,  as  she  termed  them,  than 
quenched  them;  and,  therefore,  that  she  was 
(ietermined  now,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world, 
to  proceed  against  my  lord  in  the  Star  Chamber 
I)y  an  information  '*  ore  tenus,"  and  to  have  my 
lord  brought  to  his  answer:  howbeit,  she  said, 
she  would  assure  me,  that  whatsoever  she  did 
should  be  towards  my  lord  **  ad  castigationem,  et 
non  ad  destructionem  ;**  as  indeed  she  had  often 
repeated  the  same  phrase  before :  whereunto  I  said, 
to  the  end  utterly  to  divert  her,  *'  Madam,  if  you 
will  have  me  speak  to  you  in  this  argument,! 
must  speak  to  you  as  Friar  Bacon's  head  spake, 
that  said  first,  *  Time  is,'  and  then  « Time  was ;' 
and  » Time  will  never  be  :'  for  certainly,  said  I,  it 
is  now  far  too  late,  the  matter  is  cold,  and  hath 
taken  too  much  wind.'^  Whereat  she  seemed 
again  offended,  and  rose  from  me ;  and  that  reso- 
lution for  a  while  continued :  and,  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  midsummer  term,  I  attending  her, 
and  finding  her  settled  in  that  resolution,  which  I 
heard,  of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon  the  like 
speech ;  it  is  true  that,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  I 
sdid  to  her  slightly,  "  Why,  madam,  if  you  will 
needs  have  a  proceeding,  you  were  best  have  it 
in  some  such  sort  as  Ovid  spake  of  his  mistress; 
»03t  aliquid  luce  patento  minus;'  to  make  a 
council-tible  matter  of  it,  and  there  an  end:" 
which  speech  again  she  seemed  to  take  in  ill 
part;  but,  yet,  I  think  it  did  good  at  that  time, 
and  helped  to  divert  that  course  of  proceeding  by 
information  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Nevertheless, 
afterwards  it  pleased  her  to  mako  a  more  solemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding;  and  some  few  days 
after,  an  order  was  given  that  the  matter  should 
l)e  neard  at  York  House,  before  an  assembly  of 
counsellors,  peers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience 


of  men  of  quality  to  be  admitted :  and  then  did 
some  principal  counsellors  send  for  us  of  the 
learned  counsel,  and  notify  her  majesty's  pleasure 
unto  us;  save  that,  it  was  said  to  me  openly  by 
one  of  them,  that  her  majesty  was  not  yet 
resolved  whether  she  would  have  me  foiborott  in 
the  business  or  no.  And  hereupon  might  arise 
that  other  sinister  and  untrue  speech,  that,  I  hear, 
is  raised  of  me,  how  I  was  a  suitor  to  be  used 
against  my  Lord  of  EJssex  at  that  time :  for  it  is 
very  true,  that  I,  that  knew  well  what  had  passed 
between  the  queen  and  me,  and  what  occasion  I 
had  given  her,  both  of  distaste  and  distrust,  in 
crossing  her  disposition,  by  standing  steadfastly 
for  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  suspecting  it  also  to 
be  a  stratagem  arising  from  some  particular  emu^ 
lation,  I  writ  to  her  two  or  three  words  of  com- 
pliment, signifying  to  her  majesty,  "That,  if  she 
would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my  Lord  of 
Essex's  cause,  out  of  the  consideration  she  took 
of  my  obligation  towards  him,  I  should  reckon  it 
for  one  of  her  greatest  favours:  but  otherwise 
desiring  her  majesty  to  think  that  I  knew  the 
degrees  of  duties;  and,  that  no  particular  obligap 
tion  whatsoever  to  any  subject,  could  supplanti 
or  weaken  tliat  entireneas  of  duty,  that  I  did  owe 
and  bear  to  her  and  her  service."  And  this  wae 
the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  respect  no  man 
that  had  his  wits  could  have  omitted :  but,  nevei^ 
theless,  I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it;  for,  I  judged 
that  day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  vxf 
bitterness,  or  harshness  between  the  queen  and 
my  lord :  and,  therefore,  if  I  declared  myself 
fully  according  to  her  mind  at  that  time,  which 
could  not  do  my  lord  any  manner  of  prejudice,  I 
should  keep  my  credit  with  her  ever  aAer,  wher^ 
by  to  do  my  lord  service.  Hereupon  the  next 
news  that  I  heard,  was,  that  we  were  all  sent  for 
again ;  and,  that  her  majesty's  pleasure  was,  we 
all  should  have  parts  in  the  business;  and  the 
lords  falling  into  distribution  of  our  parte,  it  wet 
allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set  forth  some  undn- 
tiful  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving  occasion  and 
countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet,  as  it  was 
termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him,  which 
was  the  hook  before-mentioned  of  King  Henxy 
IV.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allotment,  and 
said  to  their  lordships,  That  it  was  an  old  matter, 
and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with  the  rest  of 
the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland :  and,  there- 
fore, that  I  having  been  wronged  by  bruits  before, 
this  would  expose  me  to  them  more ;  and  it  would 
be  said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  talcs.  It 
was  answered  again  with  good  show.  That  be- 
cause it  was  considered  how  I  stood  tied  to  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  therefore,  that  part  was  thought 
fittest  for  me,  which  did  him  least  hurt;  for  that, 
whereas  all  the  rest  was  matter  of  charge  and 
accusation,  this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  and 
admonition.  Wherewith,  though  1  was  in  mine 
own  mind  little  satisfied,  because  I  knew  wsll  a 
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I  were  better  to  be  charged  with  ftome  faults, 
than  admoniahed  of  some  others :  yet,  the  conclo- 
sion  binding  npon  the  queen's  pleasure  directly, 
•*  Tolens  nolens,"  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me:  which  part,  if  in  the  delivery 
I  did  handle  not  tenderly,  though  no  man  before 
me  did  in  so  clear  terms  free  from  my  lord  from 
al(  disloyalty,  as  I  did,  that,  your  lordship  know- 
eth,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  duty  I  did 
owe  to  the  queen's  fame  and  honour  in  a  public 
proceeding,  and  partly  to  the  intention  I  had  to 
uphold  myself  in  credit  and  strength  with  the 
qaeen,  the  better  to  be  able  to  do  my  lord  good 
offices  aflerwards :  for,  as  soon  as  this  day  was 
put,  I  lost  no  time ;  but,  the  very  next  day  fol- 
lowing, as  I  remember,  I  attended  her  majesty, 
fttliy  resolved  to  try  and  put  in  ure  my  utmost 
endeavour,  so  far  as  in  my  weakness  could  give 
furtherance,  to  bring  my  lord  again  speedily  into 
eourt  and  favour;  and  knowing,  as  I  supposed  at 
least,  how  the  queen  was  to  be  used,  I  thought 
that  to  make  her  conceive  that  the  matter  went 
Well  then,  was  the  way  to  make  her  leave  off 
tkeie:  and  I  remember  well,  I  said  to  her,  *•  You 
have  now,  madam,  obtained  victory  over  two 
things,  which  the  greatest  princes  in  the  world 
cannot  at  their  wills  subdue;  the  one  is,  over 
ftme ;  the  other  is,  over  a  great  mind :  for,  surely, 
the  world  is  now,  I  hope,  reasonably  well  satis- 
fied ;  and  for  my  lord,  he  did  show  that  humilia- 
tion towards  your  majesty,  as  I  am  persuaded  he 
wn  never  in  his  lifetime  more  fit  for  your  ma- 
Jeaty^s  favour  than  he  is  now :  therefore,  if  your 
majesty  will  not  mar  it  by  lingering,  but  give 
Ofcr  at  the  best,  and  now  you  have  made  so  good 
a  fUn  point,  receive  him  again  with  tenderness,  I 
shall  then  think,  that  all  that  is  past  is  for  the 
beet.'*  Whereat,  I  remember,  she  took  exceeding 
gieat  contentment,  and  did  often  iterate  and  put 
me  in  mind,  that  she  had  ever  said,  Tliat  her 
pineeedings  should  be  t«ad  reparationera,"  and 
not  •«  ad  ruinam ;"  as  who  saith,  that  now  was 
the  time  I  should  well  perceive,  that  that  saying 
of  hers  should  prove  true.  And,  farther,  she 
willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  all  that  passed 
that  day.  I  obeyed  her  commandment,  and 
within  some  few  days  after  brought  her  again  the 
narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  two  several 
affcemoons :  and  when  I  came  to  that  part  that  set 
forth  my  lord's  own  answer,  which  was  my 
principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  in  mind,  that  sho 
was  extraordinarily  moved  with  it,  in  kindness 
and  relenting  towards  my  lord;  and  told  me 
afterwards,  speaking  how  wpH  I  had  expressed 
my  lord's  part,  That  sho  perceived  old  love  would  j 
not  easily  be  forgotten :  whcreunto  I  answered ' 
suddenly,  that  I  hoped  she  meant  that  by  herself.  | 
But  in  conclusion  I  did  advise  her,  That  now  she 
had  taken  a  representation  of  the  matter  to  her- ' 
self,  that  she  would  let  it  go  no  farther :  «'  For. , 
madam,"  said  1,  *«  tho  fire  biazeth  well  already. 


what  should  you  tumble  iti  And,  besides,  it 
may  please  you  to  keep  a  convenience  with  your- 
self in  this  case ;  fnr,  since  your  express  direction 
was,  there  should  be  no  register  nor  clerk  to  take 
this  sentence,  nor  no  record  or  memorial  made  up 
of  the  proceeding,  why  should  you  now  do  that 
popularly,  which  you  would  not  admit  to  be  done 
judicially  1"  Whereupon  she  did  agree  that  that 
writing  should  be  suppressed ;  and  I  think  there 
were  not  S:7e  persons  that  ever  saw  it.  But  from 
this  time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of  that 
summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonesuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take  and 
give  occasions  for  my  lord's  redintegration  in  his 
fortunes :  which  my  intention,  I  did  also  signify- 
to  my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his  liberty ; 
whereby  I  might,  without  peril  of  the  queen's 
indignation,  write  to  hlra :  and  having  received 
from  his  lordship  a  courteous  and  loving  accepta- 
tion of  my  good  will  and  endeavours,  1  did  apply 
it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  were 
very  many  at  that  time ;  and  purposely  sought  and 
wrought  upon  other  variable  pretences,  but  only 
and  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give  my  lord  from  time 
to  time  faithful  advertisement  what  I  found,  and 
what  I  wished.  And  I  drew  for  him,  by  his  ap- 
pointment, some  letters  to  her  majesty;  which 
though  I  knew  well  his  lordship's  gift  and  stylo 
was  far  better  than  mine  own,  yet,  because  he 
required  it,  alleging,  that  by  his  long  restraint  he 
was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  the  queen's  pre- 
sent conceits,  I  was  ready  to  perform  it :  and, 
sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  it  prospered  so  well,  as  I  expected  con- 
tinually his  restoring  to  his  attendance.  And  I 
was  never  better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor  more 
made  of,  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  boldest 
for  him:  in  which  kind  the  particulars  were 
exceeding  many;  whereof,  for  an  example,  1  will 
remember  to  your  lordship  one  or  two.  As,  at 
one  time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  majesty  was  speaking 
of  a  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,  or,  at  least,  to 
ease  my  brother  of  his  gout,  and  asked  ine  how 
it  went  forward :  and  I  told  her  majesty.  That  at 
the  first  he  received  good  by  it ;  but  after,  in  the 
course  of  his  cure,  he  found  himself  at  a  stay,  or 
rather  worse:  the  queen  said  again,  "I  will  tell 
you.  Bacon,  the  error  of  it :  the  manner  of  these 
physicians,  and  especially  these  empirics,  is  to 
continue  one  kind  of  medicine ;  which  at  the  first 
is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  the  ill  humour ;  but, 
after,  they  have  not  the  discretion  to  change  the 
medicine,  but  apply  still  drawing  medicines, 
when  they  should  rather  intend  to  cure  and  cor- 
roborate the  part."  "  Good  Lord !  madam,"  said 
I,  "how  wisely  and  aptly  can  you  speak  and 
discern  of  physic  ministered  to  the  body,  and 
consider  not  tliat  thrre  is  the  like  occasion  of 
physic  ministered  to  the  mind :  as  now  in  tlie 
case  of  niy  Lord  of  Essex,  your  princely  wot*; 
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ever  was,  that  you  intended  ever  to  reform  his 
mind,  and  not  ruin  his  (brtone :  I  know  well  you 
cannot  but  think  that  you  have  drawn  the  hudiour 
sufficiently;  and,  therefore,  it  were  more  than 
time,  and  it  were  but  for  doubt  of  mortifying  or 
exulcerating,  that  you  did  apply  and  minister 
strength  and  comfort  unto  him:  for  these  same 
grradations  of  yours  are  fitter  to  corrupt,  than  cor^ 
rect  any  mind  of  greatness.*'  And  another  time 
I  remember  she  told  me  for  news.  That  my  lord 
had  written  unto  her  some  very  dutiful  letters, 
and  that  she  had  been  moved  by  them ;  and  when 
she  took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she 
found  it  to  be  but  a  preparative  to  a  suit  for  the 
renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.  Where- 
unto  I  replied,  **  0  madam,  how  doth  your  ma- 
jesty construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two  could 
not  stand  well  together,  which,  indeed,  nature 
hath  planted  in  all  creatures !  For  there  are  but 
two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection,  the 
other  towards  preservation ;  that  to  perfection^  as 
the  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  preserva- 
tion, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake  or 
prop  that  stands  by  it;  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itself.  And,  therefore,  ma^ 
dam,  you  must  distinguish :  my  lord's  desire  to 
do  you  service  is,  as  to  his  perfection,  that  which 
he  thinks  himself  to  be  bom  for;  whereas  his 
desire  to  obtain  this  thing  of  you,  is  but  for  a  sus- 
tentation." 

And,  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  many 
other  particulars,  like  unto  these,  it  was  at  the 
selfsame  time  that  I  did  draw,  with  my  lord's 
privity,  and  by  his  appointment,  two  letters,  the 
one  written  as  from  my  brother,  the  other  as  an 
answer  returned  from  my  lord,  both  to  be  by  me 
in  secret  manner  showed  to  the  queen,  which  it 
pleased  my  lord  very  strangely  to  mention  at  the 
bar;  the  scope  of  which  were  but  to  represent 
and  picture  forth  unto  her  majesty  my  lord's  mind 
to  be  such,  as  I  knew  her  majesty  would  fainest 
have  had  it :  which  letters  whosoever  shall  see, 
for  they  cannot  now  be  retracted  or  altered,  being 
by  reason  of  my  brother's  or  his  lordship's  ser- 
vants' delivery  long  since  come  into  divers  hands, 
let  him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew  the  queen, 
and  do  remember  those  times,  whether  they  were 
not  the  labours  of  one  that  sought  to  bring  the 
queen  about  for  my  Lord  of  Essex  his  good.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  issue  of  all  his  dealing  grew  to 
this,  that  the  queen,  by  some  slackness  of  my 
lord's,  as  I  imagine,  liked  him  worse  and  worse, 
and  grew  more  incensed  towards  him.  Then  she 
remembering  belike  the  continual,  and  incessant, 
and  confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had 
held  on  my  lord's  side,  became  utteriy  alienated 
from  me,  and  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  three 
months,  which  was  between  Michaelmas  and 
New-year's-tide  following,  would  not  so  much 
as  look  on  me,  but  turned  away  from  me 
with  express  and  purpose-like   discountenance 


wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and  at  snch  time  as  I 
desired  to  speak  with  her  about  law-business, 
ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  nfusals,  insomueh 
as  it  is  most  true,  that  immediately  after  New- 
year's-tide  I  desired  to  speak  with  her,  and  being 
admitted  to  her,  I  dealt  with  her  plainly;  and 
said,  <•  Madam,  I  see  you  withdraw  your  favour 
from  me,  and  now  I  have  lost  many  fiiends  for 
your  sake,  I  shall  lose  you  too:  you  have  put 
me  like  one  of  those  that  the  Frenchmen  call 
'*  enfans  perdus,"  that  serve  on  foot  before  hone- 
men  ;  so  have  you  put  me  into  matters  of  envy 
without  place,  or  without  strength ;  and  I  know 
at  chess  a  pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  much 
played  upon ;  a  great  many  love  me  not,  because 
they  think  I  have  been  against  my  Lord  of 
Essex ;  and  you  love  me  not,  because  you  know  I 
have  been  for  him ;  yet  will  I  never  repent  me*. 
that  I  have  dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards 
you  both,  without  respect  of  cautions  to  myself; 
and,  therefore, « vivos  vidensque  pereo;'  if  I  do 
break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  yn  a  manner  as  Mc 
Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  church  many  days,  and  took  a  view 
and  survey  where  he  should  fall.  And,  so,  mar 
dam,  said  I,  I  am  not  so  simple  bat  that  I  take  a 
prospect  of  mine  overthrow;  only  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  so  much,  that  you  may  know  that 
it  was  faith,  and  not  folly  that  brought  me  into  it, 
and  so  I  will  pray  for  yon."  Ujpon  wbich 
speeches  of  mine,  uttered  with  some  passion,  it  it 
true  her  majesty  was  exceedingly  moved;  and 
accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and  gracious  words 
upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest  upon  this, 
"Gratia  mea  sufficit,"  and  a  number  of  other 
sensible  and  tender  words  and  demonstrations, 
such  as  more  could  not  be ;  but  as  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  "ne  verbum  quidem.'*  Where- 
upon I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to  med- 
dle no  more  in  the  matter ;  as  that  that  I  saw 
would  overtlirow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him 
any  good.  And  thus  I  made  mine  own  peace 
with  mine  own  confidence*  at  that  time;  and 
this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her  majesty  befon 
the  eighth  of  February,  which  was  the  day  of  nqr. 
Lord  of  Essex  his  misfortune;  after  whidi  time, 
for  that  I  performed  at  the  bar  in  my  public  ser- 
vice, your  lordship  knoweth,  by  the  rules  of  dnty, 
that  I  was  to  do  it  honestly,  and  without  preva- 
rication; but  for  my  putting  myself  into  it,  I 
protest  before  God,  I  never  moved  either  the 
queen,  or  any  person  living,  concerning  my  being 
used  in  the  service,  either  of  evidence  or  exami- 
nation; but  it  was  merely  laid  upon  me  with  the 
rest  of  my  fellows.  And  for  the  time  which 
passed,  I  mean  between  the  arraignment  and  my 
lord's  suffering,  I  well  remember,  I  was  but  once 
with  the  queen,  at  what  time,  though  I  durst  not 
deal  directly  for  my  lord  as  things  then  stood, 

•  Query  eontdtnee,  but  note  that  in  the  first  edition  it  it 
confidence. 
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yet  generally  I  did  both  commend  her  majeety^s 
mercy,  terming  it  to  her  as  an  excellent  balm  that 
did  continually  distil  from  her  sovereign  hands, 
•nd  made  an  excellent  odonr  in  the  senses  of  her 
people;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  took  hardiness  to 
extenuate,  not  the  fact,  for  that  I  durst  not,  but 
ttie  danger,  telling  her,  that  if  some  base  or  cruel- 
minded  persons  had  entered  into  such  an  action, 
it  might  hare  caused  inuch  blood  and  combus- 
tion: bat  it  appeared  well,  they  were  such  as 
knew  not  how  to  play  the  malefactors ;  and  some 
other  words  which  I  now  omit.  And  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  carriage  of  myself  in  that  service,  I 
have  many  honourable  witnesses  that  can  tell, 
t&at  the  next  day  after  my  lord's  arraignment,  by 
my  diligence  and  information,  touching  the  quali^ 
sod  nature  of  the  offenders,  six  of  nine  were 
•ta]re<l«  which  otherwise  had  been  attainted,  I 
bringing  their  lordships'  letter  for  their  stay,  after 
the  jary  was  sworn  to  pass  upon  them;  so  near 
it  went:  and  how  careful  I  was,  and  made  it  my 
put,  that  whosoever  was  in  trouble  about  that 
iBseter,  as  soon  as  ever  his  case  was  sufficiently 
known  and  defined  of,  might  not  continue  in 
mlraint,  but  be  set  at  liberty;  and  many  other 
puis,  which,  I  am  well  assured  of,  stood  with  the 
doty  of  an  honest  man.  But,  indeed,  I  will  not 
d^ny  for  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of  London, 
Ae  q^neen  demanding  my  opinion  of  it :  I  told  her, 
1  thooght  it  was  as  hard  as  any  of  the  rest.  But 
wkat  was  the  reason  1  Because,  at  that  time,  I 
had  seen  only  his  accusation,  and  had  never  been 
pmtetat  at  any  examination  of  his ;  and  the  matter 
■0  standing,  I  had  been  very  untrue  to  my  ser- 
tIM)  if  I  had  not  delivered  that  opinion.  But, 
afterwards,  upon  a  re-examination  of  some  that 
eharged  him,  who  weakened  their  own  testimony, 
and  especially  hearing  himself  «*  viva  voce,**  I 
went  instantly  to  the  queen,  out  of  the  soundness 
of  my  conscience,  not  regarding  what  opinion  I 
bad  formerly  delivered,  and  told  her  majesty,  I 
was  satisfied,  and  resolved  in  my  conscience,  that 
ftr  the  reputation  of  the  action,  the  plot  was  to 
eoontenance  the  action  farther  by  him  in  respect 
of  his  place,  than  they  had  indeed  any  interest  or 
Intelligence  with  him.  It  is  very  true  also,  about 
that  time,  her  majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen, 
upon  that  which  I  formerly  had  done  concerning 
the  proceeding  at  York  House,  aiul  likewise  upon 
some  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
by  her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded 
me  to  pen  that  book,  which  was  published  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  the  world ;  which  I  did,  but 


so,  as  never  secretary  had  more  particular  and 
express  directions  and  instructions  in  every  point, 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  af^r  that  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof, 
and  propounded  it  to  certain  principal  counsellora 
by  her  majesty's  appointment,  it  was  perused, 
weighed,  censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a 
new  writing,  according  to  their  lordships'  better 
consideration;  wherein  their  lordships  and  myself 
both  were  as  religious  and  curious  of  truth,  as 
desirous  of  satisfaction :  and  myself  indeed  gave 
only  words  and  form  of  style,  in  purauing  their 
direction.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  allow- 
ance, it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the  queen 
hereelf,  and  some  alterations  made  again  by  her 
appointment :  nay,  and  after  it  was  set  to  print, 
the  queen,  who,  as  your  lordship  knowe^,  a^ 
she  was  excellent  in  great  mattera,  so  she  was 
exijuisite  in  "small,  and  noted  that  I  could  not  for- 
get my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  in 
terming  htm  ever  my  Lord  of  Essex,  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  almost  in  every  page  of  the  book,  which 
she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  have  it  made 
Essex,  or  the  late  Earl  of  Essex :  whereupon  of 
force  it  was  printed  •^de  novo,"  and  the  firat 
copies  suppressed  by  her  peremptory  command* 
ment. 

And  this,  my  good  lord,  to  my  farthest  remem- 
brance, is  all  that  passed  wherein  I  had  part ; 
which  I  have  set  down  as  near  as  I  could  in  the 
veiy  words  and  speeches  that  were  used,  not  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  the  repetition,  I  mean  those 
of  mine  own ;  but  to  the  end  your  lordship  may 
lively  and  plainly  discern  between  the  face  of 
truth,  and  a  smooth  tale :  and  the  rather,  also,  be- 
cause, in  things  that  passed  a  good  while  since, 
the  very  words  and  phrases  did  son^etimes  bring 
to  my  remembrance  the  matters :  wherein  I  report 
me  to  your  honourable  judgment,  whether  you  do 
not  see  the  traces  of  an  honest  man :  and  had  I 
been  as  well  believed  either  by  the  queen  or  by 
my  lord,  as  I  was  well  heard  by  them  both,  both 
my  lord  had  been  fortunate,  and  so  had  myself 
in  his  fortune. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with 
this  long  narration ;  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe 
to  hold  me  in  your  good  opinion,  till  you  know 
I  have  deserved,  or  find  that  I  shall  deserve  the 
contrary ;  and  so  ever  I  continue 

At  your  lordship's  honourable  commandments, 
very  humbly, 

F.  B. 
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The  Points  of  Form  worthy  to  ht  dnervtd. 
The  fifth  of  June  in  Trinity  term,  upon  Thurs- 
day, being  no  Star  Chamber  day,  at  the  ordinary 
hour  when  the  courts  sit  at  Westmixister,  wene 
assembled  together  at  the  lord  keeper's  house  in 
the  great  chamber,  her  majesty's  privy-qouncil, 
enlarged  and  assisted  for  that  time  and  cause  h|r 
the  special  call  and  associating  of  certain  selected 
persons,  viz.  four  earis,  two  barons,  and  four 
judges  of  the  law,  making  in  the  whole  a  council 
or  court  of  eighteen  persons,  who  were  attended 
by  four  of  her  majesty's  learned  counsel  for 
charging  the  earl ;  and  two  clerks  of  the  council, 
the  one  to  read,  the  other  as  a  register;  and  an 
auditory  of  persons,  to  the  number,  as  1  could 
guess,  of  two  hundred,  almost  all  men  of  quality, 
but  of  eve^  kind. or  profession;  nobility,  court, 
law,  country,  city.  The  upper  end  of  the  table 
left  void  for  the  earl's  appearance,  who,  after  the 
commissioners  had  sat  a  while,  and  the  auditory 
was  quiet  from  the  first  throng  to  get  in,  and  the 
doors  shut,  presented  himself  and  kneeled  down 
at  the  board's  end,  and  so  continued  till  he  was 
licensed  to  stand  up. 

T%t  Nama  of  the  ComnUmontru 
Lord  Archbishop, 
Lord  Keeper,  &c. 

It  was  opened,  that  her  majesty  being  imperial, 
and  immediate  under  God,  was  not  holden  to 
render  account  of  her  actions  to  any ;  howbeit, 
because  she  had  chosen  ever  to  govern,  as  well 
with  satisfaction  as  with  sovereignty,  and  the 
rather,  to  command  down  the  winds  of  malicious 
and  seditious  rumours,  wherewith  men's  conceits 
may  have  been  tossed  to  and  fro,  she  was  pleased 
to  call  the  world  to  an  understanding  of  her 
princely  course  held  towards  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
as  well  in  here-before  protracting  as  in  now  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  earl  repairing  from  his  government  into 
this  realm  in  August  last,  contrary  to  her  majesty's 
express  and  most  judicial  commandment,  though  | 
the  oontempt  were  in  that  point  visible,  and  her  { 

*  At  York  Ilouse,  in  June,  1600,  prepared  for  Queen  Eliia-  \ 
betb  by  her  command,  and  read  to  her  by  Mr.  BacoHi  but  : 
never  puhliibed.  ' 
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majesty's  mind  prepared  to  a  juft  and  high  di«* 
pleasure,  in  regard  of  that  realm  of  Ireland  set  at 
hazard  by  his  former  disoVediAnca  to  b6r  nfpX 
directions,  yet  kept  that  stay,  «s  she  commanded 
my  lord  only  to  his  chamber  in  eourt,  until  his 
allegations  might  by  her  privy -oouicil  be  qne»- 
tioned  and  hea^ ;  which  account  taken,  and  my 
lord's  answers  appearing  to  be  of  no  defence, 
that  shadow  of  defence  which  was  ofieied  bos* 
sisted  of  two  parts:  the  one  his  own  eowfSX 
of  some  likelihood  of  good  effecta  to  ensiia  of 
the  course  held,  the  other  a  vahemeot  and  of»- 
ruling  persuasion  of  the  council  these,  though  he 
were  indeed  as  absolutely  freed  (ronl  opinion  of 
the  council  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  abaolntalj  tiid 
to  her  majesty's  trust  and  instmctioiia*  Nawa^ 
theless,  her  majesty,  not  unwilling  to  admk  aaj 
extenuation  of  his  offence;  and  oonaidarng thi 
one  point  required  advertisement  out  of  Intend, 
and  the  other  further  expectation  of  the  araaland 
sequel  of  the  affairs  there,  and  so  both  pointa  atked 
time  and  protraction;  her  majes^ proceeded  ctill 
with  reservation,  not  to  any  restraint  of  mj  lori 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  offeooa, 
but  to  a  commitment  of  him,  <«Bub  libera  cuatodia,** 
in  the  lord  keeper's  house. 

After,  when  both  parts  of  this  defence  plainly 
failed  my  lord,  yea,  and  proved  utterly  adTsne 
to  him,  for  the  council  of  Ireland  in  plain  tenas 
disavowed  sJl  those  his  proceedings,  and  the  efent 
made  a  miserable  interpretation  of  them,  then  her 
majesty  bf  gan  to  behold  the  offence  in  natoia  and 
likeness,  as  it  was  divested  from  any  palliation  or 
cover,  and  in  the  true  proportion  and  magnitnde 
thereof,  importing  the  peril  of  a  kingdom :  whieh 
consideration  wrought  in  her  majesty  a  strange 
efiect,  if  any  thing  which  is  heroical  in  virtue  caa 
be  strange  in  her  nature ;  for  when  offence  was 
grown  unmeasurably  offensive,  then  did  grace 
superabound ;  and  in  the  heat  of  all  the  ill  news 
out  of  Ireland,  and  other  advertisements  thence  to 
my  lord's  disadvantage,  her  majesty  entered  into 
a  resolution,  out  of  herself  and  her  inscrutable 
goodness,  not  to  overthrow  my  lord's  fortune 
irreparably,  by  public  and  proportionable  justice: 
notwithstandingr,  inasmuch  as  about  that  time 
there  did  fly  about  in  London  streets  and  theatres 
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dirers  seditions  libels ;  and  PaoVs  and  ordinaries 
were  fall  of  bold  and  factious  disconrses,  where- 
by not  only  many  of  her  majesty's  faithful  and 
Malous  counsellors  and  servants  were  taxed,  but 
withal  the  hard  estate  of  Ireland  was  imputed  to 
any  thing  rather  than  unto  the  true  cause,  the 
earl*s  defaults,  though  this  might  haye  made  any 
prince  on  earth  to  lay  aside  straightways  the 
former  resolution  taken,  yet  her  majesty  in  Jier 
moderation  persisted  in  her  course  of  clemency, 
mud  bethought  herself  of  a  mean  to  right  her  own 
honour,  and  yet  spare  the  eari*s  ruin ;  and  there- 
fbre  takhig  a  just  and  most  necessary  occasion 
upon  these  libels,  of  an  admonition  to  be  given  sea- 
sonably, and  as  is  oft  accustomed;  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  was  pleased, 
that  declaration  should  be  made,  by  way  of  testi- 
mony, of  all  her  honourable  privy  council,  of  her 
majesty's  infinite  care,  royal  provisions,  and  pru- 
dest  directions  for  the  prosecutions  in  Ireland, 
wherein  the  earl*s  errors,  by  which  means  so  great 
eare  and  charge  was  frustrated ;  were  incidenily 
Couched* 

'  But  as  in  bodies  very  corrupt,  the  medicine 
ivfter  stirreth  and  exasperateth  the  humour  than 
pnrgeth  it,  so  some  torbulent  spirits  laid  hold  of 
this  proceeding  in  so  singular  partiality  towards 
Ofj  lord,  as  if  it  had  been  to  his  disadvantage, 
iuid  gave  out  that  this  was  to  condemn  a  man  un- 
heard, and  to  wound  him  on  his  back,  and  to  leave 
Justice  her  SMrord  and  take  away  her  balance, 
whieh  consisted  of  an  accusation  and  a  defence; 
lad  sixeh  other  seditious  phrases :  whereupon  her 
majesty  seeing  herself  interested  in  honour,  whieh 
■he  hath  ever  sought  to  preserve  as  her  eye,  clear 
«id  without  mote,  was  enforced  to  resolve  of  a 
Judicial  hearing  of  the  cause,  which  was  accord- 
Isgiy  appointed  in  the  end  of  Hilary  term.  At 
Ae  which  time  warning  being  given  to  my  lord 
to  prepare  himself,  he  falling,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
deep  consideration  of  his  estate,  made  unto  her 
mjesty  by  letter  an  humble  and  effectual  sub- 
mission, beseeching  her  that  that  bitter  cup  of 
Justice  might  pass  from  him,  for  those  were  his 
words ;  which  wrought  such  an  impression  in  her 
majesty's  mind,  that  it  not  only  revived  in  her 
her  former  resolution  to  forbear  any  public  hear- 
ing, hut  it  fetched  this  virtue  out  of  mercy  by  the 
Imly  touch,  as  few  days  after  my  lord  was  re- 
moved to  further  liberty  in  his  own  house,  her 
majesty  hoping  that  these  bruits  and  malicious 
imputations  would  of  themselves  wax  old  and 
vanish:  but  finding  it  otherwise  in  proof,  upon 
taste  taken  by  some  intermission  of  time,  and 
especially  beholding  the  humour  of  the  time  in  a 
letter  presumed  to  be  written  to  her  majesty  her- 
self by  a  lady,  to  whom,  though  nearest  in  blood 
to  my  lord,  it  appertained  little  to  intermeddle  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  otherwise  than  in  course  of 
humility  to  have  solicited  her  grace  and  mercy ; 
b  which  letter,  in  a  certain  violent  and  mineni 


spirit  of  bitterness,  remonstrance,  and  representa- 
tion is  made  to  her  majesty,  as  if  my  lord  suffered 
under  passion  and  faction,  and  not  under  justice 
mixed  with  mercy ;  which  letter,  though  written 
to  her  sacred  majesty,  and  therefore  unfit  to  pass 
in  vulgar  hands,  yet  was  first  divulged  by  copies 
everywhere,  that  being,  as  h  seemeth,  the  newest 
and  finest  form  of  libelling,  and  since  committed 
to  the  press :  her  majesty  in  her  wisdom  seeing 
manifestly  these  rumours  thus  nourished  had  got 
too  great  a  head  to  be  repressed  without  some 
hearing  of  the  cause,  and  calling  my  lord  to  an- 
swer; and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  being  still  in- 
formed touching  my  lord  himself  of  his  eoii- 
titiuance  of  penitehce  and  submission,  did  in  con« 
elusion  resolve  to  use  justice,  but  with  the<edge 
and  point  taken  off  and  rebated;  for  whereas 
nothing  leaveth  that  taint  upon  honour,  which  in 
a  person  of  my  lord's  condition  is  hardliest  re- 
paired, in  question  of  justice,  as  to  be  called  to 
the  ordinary  and  open  place  of  offenders  and 
criminals,  her  majesty  had  ordered  that  the  hear^ 
ing  should  be  «•  intra  domesttcos  parietes,"  and 
not  «*luce  fbrensi."  And  whereas  again  in  the 
Star  Chamber  there  be  certaiit  formalities  not  fit  in 
regard  of  example  to  be  dispensed  with,  which 
would  strike  deeper  both  into  my  lord's  fortune 
and  reputation ;  as  the  fine  which  is  incident  to  a 
sentence  there  given,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Tower,  which  in  case  of  contempts  that  touch  the 
point  of  estate  doth  likewise  follow;  her  majesty 
turning  this  course,  had  directed  that  the  matters 
should  receive,  before  a  great,  honourable,  and 
selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate,  and  yet,  in 
respect,  a  private,  mUd,  and  gracious  hearing. 

All  this  was  not  spoken  in  ofle  undivided  speech, 
but  partly  by  the  first  that  spake  of  the  learned 
counsel,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  commissioners ; 
for  in  this  and  the  rest  I  keep  order  of  matter,  and 
not  of  circumstance. 

7%e  Matters  laid  to  my  LoreTs  Charge. 
The  matters  wherewith  my  lord  was  charged 
were  of  two  several  natures ;  of  a  higher,  and  of 
an  inferior  degree  of  offence. 

The  former  kind  purported  great  and  high  con* 
tempts  and  points  of  misgovernance  in  his  office 
of  her  majesty's  lieutenant  and  governor  of  her 
realm  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  trust  and  authority 
thereby  to  him  eommitted. 

The  latter  contained  divers  notorious  errors  and 
neglects  of  duty,  as  well  in  his  government  as' 
otherwise. 

The  great  contempts  and  points  of  misgovern' 

ment  and  malversation  in  his  office,  were  articulate 

into  three  heads. 

I.  The  first  was  the  journey  into  Munster, 

whereby  the  prosecution  in  due  time  upon 

Tyrone  in  Ulster  was  overthrown :  wherein 

he  proceeded  contrary  to  his  directions,  and 

the  whole  design  of  his  employment:  wherooC 
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ensued  the  consumption  of  her  majesty^s 
irmy,  treasure,  and    provisions,    and    the 
evident  peril  of  that  kingdom. 
II.  The  second  was  the  dishonourable  and  dan- 
gerous treaty  held,  and  cessation  concluded 
with  the  same  arch-rebel,  Tyrone. 
in.  The  third  was  his  contemptuous  iearing  his 
government,  contrary  to  her  majesty^s  abso- 
luie  mandate  under  her  hand  and  signet,  and 
In  a  time  of  so  imminent  and  instant  danger. 
For  the  first,  it  had  two  parts ;  that  her  majesty's 
resolution  and  direction  was  precise  and  absolute 
for  the  northern  prosecution,  and  that  the  same 
direction  was  by  my  lord,  in  regard  of  the  journey 
to  Munster,  wilfully  and  contemptuously  broken. 
It  was  therefore  delivered,  that  her  majesty, 
touched  with  a  true  and  princely  sense  of  the  torn 
and  broken  estate  of  that  kingdom  of  Ireland,  en- 
tered into  a  most  Christian  and  magnanimous  reso- 
lution to  leave  no  faculty  of  her  regal  power  or 
policy  unemployed  for  the  reduction  of  that  people, 
and  for  the  suppressing  and  utter  quenching  of  that 
flame  of  rebellion,  wherewith  that  country  was 
and    is  wasted:    whereupon   her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  take  knowledge  of  the  general  conceit, 
bow  the  former  making  and  managing  of  the 
actions  thtre  had  been  taxed,  upon  two  excep- 
tions ;  the  one,  that  the  proportions  of  forces  which 
had  been  there  maintained  and  continued  by  sup- 
plies, were  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  prosecutions 
(o  a  period:   the  other,  that   the   prosecutions 
had  been  also  intermixed  and  interrupted  with  too 
many  temporizing  treaties,  whereby  the  rebel  did 
not  only  gather  strength,  but  also  find  his  strength 
more  and  more,  so  as  ever  such  smothers  broke 
forth  again  into  greater  flames.    Which  kind  of 
^scourses  and  objections,  as  they  were  enter- 
tained in  a  popular  kind  of  observation,  so  were 
they  ever  chiefly  patronised  and  apprehended  by 
the  earl,  both  upon  former  times  and  occasions, 
and  now  last  when  this  matter  was  in  deliberation. 
So  as  her  majesty,  to  acquit  her  honour  and  regal 
function,  and  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  herself 
and  others,  that  she  had  left  no  way  untried, 
resolved  to  undertake  the  action  with  a  royal  army 
and  puissant  forces,  under  the  leading  of  some 
principal  nobleman ;  in  such  sort,  that,  as  far  as 
human  discourse  might  discern,  it  might  be  hoped, 
that  by  ihe  expedition  of  a  summer,  things  might 
he  brought  to  that  state,  as  both  realms  may  feel 
some  ease  and  respiration;    this    from    charge 
and  levies,  and  that  from  troubles  and  perils. 
Upon  this  ground  her  majesty  made  choice  of  my 
Lord  of  Essex  fer  that  service,  a  principal  peer  and 
ofiioer  of  her  realm,  a  person  honoured  with  the 
trust  of  a  privy  counsellor,  graced  with  the  note 
of  her  raajesty^s  special  favour,  infallibly  betoken- 
ing and  redoubling  his  worth  and  value,  enabled 
with  the  experience  and  reputation  of  former  ser- 
vices, and  honourable  charges  in  the  wars ;  a  man 
tarery  way  emineni^«elect,  and  qualified  for  a  gene- 


ral, of  a  great  enterprise^  intended  for  the  recoreiy 
and  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and  not  only 
or  merely  as  a  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Ireland, 

My  lord,  aAer  that  he  had  taken  the  charge 
upon  him,  fell  straightways  to  make  propositionp 
answerable  to  her  majesty's  ends,  and  answerable 
to  his  own  former  discourses  and  opinions ;  and 
chiefly  did  set  down  one  full  and  distinct  resolatioii« 
that  the  design  and  action,  which  of  all  others  was 
most  final  and  summary  towards  an  end  of  those 
troubles,  and  which  was  worthy  her  majestj'y 
enterprise  with  great  and  puissant  forces,  was  m 
prosecution  to  be  made  upon  the  arch-traitor  Tyront 
in  his  own  strengths  within  the  province  of  UIsCbti 
whereby  both  the  infmior  rebels  which  rely  apoB 
him,  and  the  foreigner  upon  whom  he  relieth, 
might  be  discouraged,  and  so  to  cut  asunder  both 
dependences :  and  for  the  proceeding  with  greater 
strength  and  policy  in  that  action,  that  the  maia 
invasion  and  impression  of  her  majesty's  army 
should  be  accompanied  and  corresponded  unto  by 
the  plantation  of  strong  garrisons  in  the  north,  as 
well  upon  the  river  of  Loghfoile  as  a  postera 
of  that  province,  as  upon  the  hither  frontiers,  both 
for  the  distracting  and  bridling  of  the  rebds' 
forces  during  the  action,  and  again,  for  the  keep- 
ing4>osses8ion  of  the  victory,  if  God  should  send  it 

liiis  proposition  and  project  moving  from  my 
lord,  was  debated  in  many  consultations^  Hm 
principal  men  of  judgment  and  service  in  the  wmi 
as  a  council  of  war  to  assist  a  council  of  stata^ 
were  called  at  times  unto  it ;  and  this  opinion  of 
my  lord  was  by  himself  fortified  and  maintained 
against  all  contradiction  and  opposite  argument; 
and  in  the  end,  •«  ex  unanimi  consensu,"  it  was 
concluded  and  resolved  that  the  axe  should  be  put 
to  the  root  of  the  tree:  which  resolution  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  binding  and  roysl 
judgment  of  her  sacred  majesty,  who  vouchsafed 
her  kingly  presence  at  most  of  those  consnltations. 

According  to  a  proposition  and  enterprise  of 
this  nature,  were  the  proportions  of  forces  and 
provisions  thereunto  allotted.  The  first  propor- 
tion set  down  by  my  lord  was  the  number  of 
12,000  foot  and  1,200  horse ;  which  being  agreed 
unto,  upon  some  other  accident  out  of  Ireland,  the 
earl  propounded  to  have  it  made  14,000  foot,  and 
1,300  horse,  which  was  likewise  accorded ;  within 
a  little  while  after  the  earl  did  newly  insist  to 
have  an  augmentation  of  2,000  more,  using  great 
persuasions  and  confident  significations  of  good 
effect,  if  those  numbers  might  be  yielded  to  him| 
as  which  he  also  obtained  before  his  departure; 
and  besides  the  supplies  of  2,000  arriving  in  July, 
he  had  authority  to  raise  2,000  Irish  more,  which 
he  procured  by  his  letters  out  of  Ireland,  with 
pretence  to  further  the  northern  service :  so  aa 
the  army  was  raised  in  the  conclusion  and  list  to 
16,000  foot,  and  1,300  horse,  supplied  with  2,000 
more  at  three  months'  end,  and  increased  with 
2,000  Irish  upon  this  new  demand ;  whereby  her 
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■^68ty  at  that  time  paid  18,000  foot  and  1,300 
hocae  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Of  these  forces, 
diTera  companies  drawn  out  of  the  experienced 
bands  of  the  Low  Countries ;  special  care  taken 
that  the  new  levies  in  the  country  should  be  of 
IIm  ablest,  and  most  disposed  bodies ;  the  army 
also  animated  and  encouraged  with  the  service  of 
divers  brave  and  valiant  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
voluntaries;  in  sum,  tlie  most  flourishing  and 
complete  troops  that  have  been  known  to  have 
been  sent  out  of  our  nation  in  any  late  memory, 
A  great  mass  of  treasure  provided  and  issued, 
•mounting  to  such  a  total,  as  the  charge  of  that 
•nny,  all  manner  of  ways,  from  the  time  of  the 
fint  provisions  and  setting  forth,  to  the  time  of 
ay  lord^s  returning  into  England,  was  verified 
to  have  drawn  out  of  the  coffers,  besides  the 
eharge  -of  the  country,  the  quantity  of  300,000/., 
and  ao  ordered  as  he  carried  with  him  three 
months'  pay  beforehand,  and  likewise  victual, 
munition,  and  all  habiliments  of  war  whatsoever, 
with  attendance  of  shipping  allowed  and  furnished 
in  a  sortablo  proportion,  and  to  the  full  of  all  my 
loid'a  own  demands.  For  my  lord  being  him- 
■•If  a  principal  counsellor  for  the  preparations,  as 
hi  was  to  be  an  absolute  commander  in  the  exe- 
eotien,  his  spirit  was  in  every  conference  and 
oOBdusion  in  such  sort,  as  when  there  happened 
any  points  of  difference  upon  demands,  my  lord 
uaing  the  forcible  advantages  of  the  toleration  and 
liberty  which  her  majesty's  special  favour  did 
giva  unto  him,  and  the  great  devotion  and  for- 
waidneas  of  his  fellow-counsellors'to  the  general 
eaoMf  and  the  necessity  of  his  then  present  ser- 
.nee*  he  did  ever  prevail  and  carry  it;  insomuch 
m'H  was  objected  and  laid  to  my  lord's  charge 
•■  one  of  his  errors  and  presnmptionsy  that  he  did 
•Aentimes,  upon  their  propositions  and  demands, 
enlar  into  contestations  with  her  majesty,  more  a 
graal  deal  than  was  fit.  All  which  propositions 
before  mentioned  being  to  the  utmost  of  my 
lord's  own  askings,  and  of  that  height  and 
gieatoess,  might  really  and  demonstratively  ex- 
praes  and  intimate  unto  him,  besides  his  particu- 
lar knowledge  which  he  had,  as  a  counsellor  of 
Mate,  of  the  means  both  of  her  majesty  and  this 
kingdom,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  to  have  the 
eommandment  of  16,000  foot  and  1,300  horse,  as 
an  appurtenance  to  his  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
wUeh  waa  impossible  to  be  maintained;  but, 
eontrariwise,  that  in  truth  of  intention  he  was 
daaigned  as  general  for  one  great  action  and  ex- 
pedition, unto  which  the  rest  of  his  aathority  was 
bot  accessary  and  accommodate. 

It  was  delivered  further,  that  in  the  authority 
of  his  commission,  which  was  more  ample  in 
many  points  than  any  former  lieutenant  had  been 
▼eetcd  with,  there  were  many  direct  and  evident 
markt  uf  his  designation  to  the  northern  action, 
■e  principally  a  clause  whereby  «^  merum  arbitrium 
belli  et  pads"  was  reposed  in  his  sole  trust  and 
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discretion,  whereas  all  the  lieutenants  were  ever 
tied  unto  the  peremptory  assistance  and  admoni- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  voices  of  the  council 
of  Ireland.  The  oocasioi)  of  which  clause  so 
passed  to  my  lord,  doth  notably  disclose  and 
point  unto  the  precise  trust  committed  to  my 
lord  for  the  northern  journey ;  for  when  his  com- 
mission was  drawn  at  first  according  to  former 
precedents,  and  on  the  other  side  my  lord  insisted 
strongly  to  have  tliis  new  and  *^  prima  facie"  vast 
and  exorbitant  authority,  he  used  this  argument ; 
that  the  council  of  Ireland  had  many  of  them 
livinga  and  possessions  in  or  near  the  province  of 
Lemster  and  Munster;  bot  that  Ulster  wae 
abandoned  from  any  such  particular  respects, 
whereby  it  was  like,  the  council  there  would  be 
glad  to  use  her  majesty's  forces  for  the  clearing 
and  assuring  of  those  territories  and  countries 
where  Uieir  fortunes  .and  estates  were  planted: 
so  as,  if  he  should  be  tied  to  their  voices,  he  were 
like  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  service  intended : 
upon  which  reason  that  clause  was  yielded  unto. 

So  as  it  was  then  concluded,  that  all  circum- 
stances tended  to  one  pdnt,  that  there  was  a  full 
and  precise  intention  and  direction  for  Ulster,  and 
that  my  lord  could  not  descend  into  the  considera- 
tion, of  his  own  quality  and  value;  he  could  not 
muater  his  fair  army ;  he  could  not  account  with 
the  treasurer,  and  take  consideration  of  the  great 
mass  of  treasure  issued ;  he  could  not  look  into 
the  ample  and  new  clause  of  bis  letters  patent ; 
he  could  not  look  back,  either  to  his  own  former 
discourses,  or  to  the  late  propositions  whereof 
himself  was  author,  nor  to  the  conferences,  con- 
sultations, and  conclusions  thereupon,  nor  prin- 
cipally to  her  majesty's  royal  direction  and  ex- 
pectation, nor  generally  to  the  conceit  both  of 
subjects  of  this  realm,  and  the  rebels  themselvee 
in  Ireland ;  but  which  way  soever  he  turned,  he 
must  find  himself  trusted,  directed,  and  engaged 
wholly  for  the  northern  expedition. 

The  parts  of  this  that  was  charged  were  Terified 
by  three  proofs:  the  firet,  the  most  autfaentical 
but  the  least  pressed,  and  that  was  her  majesty's 
own  royal  affirmation,  both  by  her  speech  now 
and  her  precedent  letters ;  the  second,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  privy  council,  who  upon  their  honours 
did  avouch  the  substance  of  that  was  charged, 
and  referred  themselves  also  to  many  of  their 
lordships'  lettere  to  the  same  effect ;  the  third, 
lettera  written  from  my  lord  after  his  being  in 
Ireland,  whereby  the  resolution  touching  the  de- 
sign of  the  north  is  ofUn  knowledged. 

There  follow  some  clauses  both  of  her  miyesty's 
lettere  and  of  the  lords  of  her  council,  and  of  the 
earl's  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  for  the  verificn- 
tion  of  this  point. 

Her  majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  19th  of  July 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  upon  the  lingering  of  the 
northern  journey,  doubting  my  lord  did  value 
service,  rather  by  the  labour  be  endured,  than  by 
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the  advantage  of  her  majesty^a  royal  enda*  hath 
these  words : 

««You  have  in  this  despatch  given  as  small 
light,  either  when  or  in  what  order  yon  intend 
particularly  to  proceed  to  the  northern  action; 
wherein  if  yon  compasd  the  time  that  is  run  on, 
and  the  excessive  charges  that  are  spent,  with  the 
effects  of  any  thing  wrought  by  this  voyage, 
howsoever  we  remain  satisfied  with  your  own 
particular  cases  and  travails  of  body  and  jnind, 
yet  you  roust  needs  think  that  we,  that  have  the 
eyes  of  foreign  princes  upon  our  actions,  and  have 
the  hearts  of  people  to  comfort  and  cherish,  who 
groan  under  the  burden  of  continual  levies  and 
impositions,  which  are  occasioned  by  these  late 
actions,  can  little  please  ourself  hitherto  with  any 
thing  that  hath  been  effected.^ 

In  aA<>ther  branch  of  the  same  letter,  reflecting 
her  royal  regard  upon  her  own  honour  interested 
in  this  delay,  hath  these  words : 

«>  Whereunto  we  will  add  this  one  thing  that 
doth  more  displease  us  than  any  charge  or  offence 
that  happens,  which  is,  that  it  must  be  the  Queen 
of  England's  fortune,  who  hath  held  down  the 
greatest  enemy  she  had,  to  make  a  base  bush-kern 
to  be  accounted  so  famous  a  rebel,  as  to  be  a  per- 
son against  whom  so  many  thousands  of  foot  and 
horse,  besides  the  force  of  all  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom,  must  be  thought  too  little  to  be  em- 
ployed;" 

In  another  branch,  discovering,  as  upon  the 
vantage  ground  of  her  princely  wisdom,  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  courses  then  held,  hath 
these  words : 

'*And,  therefore,  although  by  your  letter  we 
found  your  purpose  to  go  northwards,  on  which 
depends  the  main  good  of  our  service,  and  which 
we  expected  long  since  should  have  been  per^ 
formed;  yet,  because  we  do  hear  it  bruited,  be- 
sides the  words  of  your  letter  written  with  your 
own  hand,  which  carries  some  such  sense,  that 
you,  who  allege  such  sickness  in  your  army  by 
being  travelled  with  you,  and  find  so  great  and 
important  affairs  to  digest  at  Dublin,  will  yet  en- 
gage yourself  personally  into  Ophalie,  being  our 
lieutenant,  when  you  have  there  so  many  inferiors 
able,  might  victual  a  fort,  or  seek  revenge  against 
those  who  have  lately  prospered  against  our 
forces.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  how  far  the 
sun  hath  run  his  course,  and  w^hat  dependeth 
upon  the  timely  plantation  of  garrisons  in  the 
north,  and  how  great  scandal  it  would  be  to  our 
honour  to  leave  that  proud  rebel  unassayed,  when 
we  have  with  so  great  an  expectation  of  our  ene- 
mies engaged  ourselves  so  far  in  the  action ;  so 
that,  without  that  be  done,  all  those  former  courses 
will  prove  like  ^  via  navis  in  mari ;'  besides  that 
uur  power,  which  hitherto  hath  been  dreaded  by 
potent  enemies,  will  now  even  be  held  contempt- 
ible amongrst  our  rebels :  we  must  plainly  charge 
you,  according  to  the  duty  you  owe  to  us,  so  to 


nnite  soundness  of  Jodffment  to  the  teal  you  hav« 
to  do  us  service,  as  wiSi  all  speed  to  pass  thither 
in  such  sort,  as  the  axe  might  be  pat  to  the  not 
of  that  tree,  which  hath  been  the  treasoniUe 
stock  from  whom  so  many  poisoned  plants  and 
grafts  have  been  derived ;  by  which  proceedinfi 
of  yours,  we  may  neither  have  cause  to  repent  of 
our  employment  of  yoaiself  for  omitting  tfaoae 
opportunities  to  shorten  the  wars,  nor  receive  ii 
the  eye  of  the  worid  imputation  of  so  much  weak* 
ness  in  onrself,  to  begin  a  woik  withooC  betlsr 
foresight  what  would  J>e  the  end  of  omr  ezoeauva 
charge,  the  adventure  of  our  people's  litosy  and 
the  holding  up  of  our  own  greatness  against  a 
wretch,  whom  we  have  raised  from  the  dost,  and 
who  could  never  prosper,  if  the  charges  we  hive 
been  put  to  were  opderly  employed.** 

Her  majesty  in  her  particular  letter,  written  to 
my  lord  the  30th  of  July,  bindeth,  still  expressly 
upon  the  northern  prosecution,  my  lord  •'ad 
principalia  rerum,*'  in  these  words : 

^  First,  you  know  right  well,  when  we  yielded 
to  this  excessive  charge,  it  was  upon  no  dtier 
foundation  (ban  to  which  yourself  did  ever  ad- 
vise us  as  much  as  any,  which  was,  to  aeeail  tte 
northern  traitor,  and  to  plant  garriaone  in  Ui 
country;  it  being  ever  your  firm  opinion,  amoogrt 
other,  onr  council,  to  oondnde  that  alldiatwas 
done  in  other  kind  in  Ireland,  was  bnt  waste  aad 
consumption.'* 

Her  majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  9tfa  of  Angnat 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  the  council  of  Irehedt 
when,  after  Monster  journey,  they  began  in  a 
new  time  to  dissuade  the  northern  journey  inlMf 
excellent  ear,  quickly  finding  e  diiscord  of  mtm 
from  themselves,  chargeth  them  in  tiiese  words: 

«•  Observe  well  what  we  have  already  writteoi 
and  apply  your  counsels  to  that  which  may 
shorten,  and  not  prolong  the  war;  seeing  never 
any  of  you  was  of  other  opinion,  than  that  all 
other  courses  were  but  consumptions,  except  we 
went  on  with  the  northern  prosecution." 

The  lords  of  her  majesty's  council,  in  their 
letter  of  the  10th  of  August  to  my  Lord  of  Essex 
and  the  council  of  Ireland,  do  in  plain  terms  lay 
before  them  the  first  plot,  in  these  words : 

«*  We  cannot  deny  but  we  did  ground  our  coon- 
sels  upon  this  foundation.  That  there  ahould  have 
been  a  prosecution  of  the  capital  rebels  in  the 
north,  whereby  the  war  might  have  been  short* 
ened;  which  resolution,  as  it  was  advised  by 
yourself  before  your  going,  and  assented  to  by 
most  part  of  the  council  of  war  that  were  called 
to  the  question,  so  must  we  confess  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  we  have  all  this  while  concurred 
with  her  majesty  in  the  same  desire  and  expect- 
ation." 

My  liOrd  of  Essex,  and  the  council  of  Ireland, 
in  their  letter  of  the  5th  of  May  to  the  lords  of  die 
'.  council  before  the  Munster  journey,  write  <«  in  hao 
'  verba." 
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"Moreover,  in  your  lordships*  great  wisdom, 
yoii  will  likewise  judge  what  pride  the  rebels  will 
grow  to,  what  advantage  the  foreign  enemy'  may 
take,  and  what  loss  her  majesty  shall  receive,  if 
this  summer  the  arch-traitor  be  not  assailed,  and 
garrisons  planted  upon  him." 

My  Lord  of  Essex,  in  his  particular  letter  of  the 
lltfa  of  July,  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  after 
Monster  journey,  writet^  thus: 

«« As  fast  as  1  can  call  these  troops  together,  I 
will  go  look  upon  yonder  proud  rebel,  and  if'  I 
find  him  on  hard  ground,  and  in  an  open  country, 
though  I  should  find  hira  in  horse  and  foot  three 
lor  one,  yet  will  I  by  God*s  grace  dislodge  him, 
or  put  the  council  to  the  trouble  of,"  £bc. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  letter  of  the  14th  of 
AjQgost  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  writeth  but  of 
gfeat  affection,  as  it  seemeth,  in  these  words : 

*•  Yet  must  these  rebels  be  assailed  in  the  height 
of  iheir  pride,  and  our  base  clowns  must  be  taught 
to  fight  again :  else  will  her  majesty's  honour 
aerer  be  recovered,  nor  our  nation  yalued,  nor 
thia  kingdom  reduced." 

Besides,  it  was  noted,  that  whereas  my  lord  and 
Ae  emmcfl  of  Ireland,  had,  by  theirs  of  the  19th 
'of  Inly,  desired  an  increase  of  9,000  Irish,  pur- 
potjsly  for  the  better  setting  on  foot  of  the  northerD 
' wrv)ee ;  her  majesty,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jjbrdons,  by  ofteo  gradations  and  risings,  had 
baen  raised  to  the  highest  elevation,  yet  was 
'^pased  to  yield  unto  it. 

1.  The  first  part  concerneth  my  lord's  ingress 
illo  biy  charge,  and  that  which  passed  here  be- 
'^Ibvsfais  going  hence;  now  foHoweth  an  order, 
"bodi  of  time  and  matter,  what  was  done  after  my 
lord  was  gone  iiito  Ireland,  and  had  taken  upon 
Mm  tfie  government  by  her  majesty's  conlmission. 
''  9.  The  second  part  then  of  the  first  article  was 
to  show,  that  my  lord  did  vdllfully  and  contempt- 
'uoaaly,  In  this  great  point  of  estate,  violate  and 
'flifnnge  her  majesty's  direction  before  remem- 
"bmd. 


In  delivering  of  the  evidence  and  proofc  of  this 
part,  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  that  there 
was  a  full  performance  on  her  majesty's  part  of 
all  the  points  agreed  upon  for  tliis  great  prosecu- 
tion, so  as  there  was  no  impediment  or  cause  of 
interruption  from  hence. 

This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  my  Lord  of 
Essex  and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of 
the  council  here,  dated  9th  May,  which  was  some 
three  weeks  after  my  lord  had  received  the  sword, 
by  which  time  he  might  well  and  thoroughly 
inform  himself  whether  promise  were  kept  in 
all  things  or  no,  und  the  words  of  the  letter  are 
these: 

<«  As  ■  your  lordships  do  very  truly  set  forth, 
we  do  very  humbly  acknowledge  her  raajesty^s 
chargeable  magnificence  and  royal  preparaticas 
and  transportations  of  men,  munition,  apparel, 
money,  and  victuals,  for  the  recovery  of  this 
distressed  kingdom ;"  where  note,  the  transporta- 
tions acknowledged  as  well  as  the  preparations/ 

Next,  it  was  set  down  for  a  second  ground, 
that  there  was  no  natural  nor  accidental  impedi- 
ment in  the  estate  of  the  afiairs  themselves, 
against  the  prosecution  upon  Tyrone,  but  only 
culpable  impediments  raised  by  the  journey  of 
Munster. 

This  appeared  by  a  letter  from  my  lord  and 
the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil here,  dated  the  98th  of  April,  whereby  they 
advertise,  that  the  prosecution  of  Ulster,  in  re- 
gard of  lack  of  grass  and  forage,  and  the  poor- 
ness of  cattle  at  that  time  of  year,  and  such  like 
difficulties  of  the  season,  and  not  of  the  matter, 
will  in  better  time,  and  vdth  better  commodity 
for  the  army,  be  fiilly  executed  about  the  middle 
of  Jane  or  beginning  of  July;  and  signify,  that 
the  earl  intended  a  present  prosecution  should 
be  set  on  foot  in  Lemster:  to  which  letters 
the  lords  make  answer  by  theirs  of  the  6th  of 
May,  signifying  her  majesty's  toleration  of  the 
delay. 
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Though  public  justioe  passed  upon  capital  of> 
fenders,  according  to  the  laws,,  and  in  course  of 
an  honourable  and  ordinary  trial,  where  the  case 
would  have  borne  and  required  the  severity  of 
martial  law  to  hare  befsn  speedily  used,  do  in 
itself  carry  a  sufficient  satisfaction  towards  all 
men,  specially  in  a  merciful  government,  such  as 
her  majesty^s  is  approved  to  be :  yet,  because 
there  do  pass  abroad  in  the  hands  of  many  men 
divers  false  and  corrupt  collections  and  relations 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton;  and,  again, 
because  it  is  requisite  that  the  world  do  under- 
stand as  well  the  precedent  practices  and  induce- 
ments to  the  treasons,  as  the  open  and  actual 
treasons  themselves,  though  in  a  case  of  life  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  insist  at  the  trial 
upon  matter  of  inference  or  presumption,  but 
chiefly  upon  matter  of  plain  and  direct  proofs; 
therefore  it  hath  been  thought  fit  to  publish  to  the 
world  a  brief  declaration  of  the  practices  and 
treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert,  late 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  complices  against  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  kingdoms,  and  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  convictions  of  the  said  late  earl  and  his 
adherents  upon  the  same  treasons:  and  not  so 
only,  but  therewithal,  for  the  better  warranting 
and  verifying  of  the  narration,  to  set  down  in  the 
end  the  very  confessions  and  testimonies  them- 
selves, word  for  word,  taken  out  of  the  originals, 
whereby  it  will  be  most  manifest  that  nothing  is 
obscured  or  disguised,  though  it  do  appear  by 
divers  most  wicked  and  seditious  libels  thrown 
abroad,  that  the  dregs  of  these  treasons  which  the 
late  Earl  of  Elssex  himself,  a  little  before  his 

«  See  tote,  34L 


death,  did  term  a  lepirosy,  that  bad  iafeeted  ftr 
and  near,  do  yet  remain  in  the  hearts  and  tongaas 
of  some  misajpfepted  persons. 

The  most  partial  -will  not  deny,  bat  that  Robert, . 
late  Earl  of  Essex,  was,  by  her  majesty's  mani- 
fold benefits  and  graces,  besides  oath  and  allegi- 
ance, as  much  tied  to  her  majesty,  as.  the  Bubja^l. 
could  be  to  the  sovereign;  her  majesty  having 
heaped  upon  him  both  dignities,  offices,  and  gifb^ 
in  such  measure,  as  within  the  circle  of  twelt» 
years,  or  more,  there  was  scarcely  a  year  of  iwl^ 
in  which  he  did  not  obtain  at  her  majesty's  hamb 
some  notable  addition  either  of  honour  or  profit 

But  he  on  the  other  side  making  these  her  Ma- 
jesty's favours  nothing  else  but  wings  for  his 
ambition,  and  looking  upon  them  not  as  her  beo^ 
fits,  but  as  his  advantages,  supposing  that  to  bt 
his  own  metal  which  was  but  her  mark  and  im- 
pression^ was  so  given  over  by  God,  who  ofWn 
punisheth  ingratitude  by  ambition,  and  ambition 
by  treason,  and  treason  by  final  ruin,  as  he  had 
long  ago  plotted  it  in  his  heart  to  become  s 
dangerous  supplanter  of  that  seat,  whereof  he  * 
ought  to  have  been  a  principal  supporter;  in  such 
sort  as  now  every  man  of  common  sense  may  dis- 
cern not  only  his  last  actual  and  open  treasons, 
but  also  his  former  more  secret  practices  and  prsr 
parations  towards  those  his  treasons,  and  that 
without  any  gloss  or  interpreter,  but  himself  and 
hie  own  doings. 

For,  first  of  all,  the  world  can  now  expound 
why  it  was  that  he  did  aspire,  and  had  almost 
attained  unto  a  greatness,  like  unto  the  ancient 
greatness  of  the  **  pnefectus  praetorio"  under  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  to  have  all  men  of  war  to 
make  their  sole  and  particular  dependence  upon 
him;  that  with  such  jealousy  and  watchfulness 
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ha  sought  to  discountenance  any  one  that  migrht 
be  m  competitor  to  him  in  any  part  of  that  greats 
aen,  that  with  great  violence  and  bitterness  he 
sought  to  suppress  and  keep  down  all  the 
worthiest  martial  men,  which  did  not  appropriate 
their  respects  and  acknowledgments  only  to- 
wards himself.  AU  which  did  manifestly  detect 
and  distinguish,  that  it  was  not  the  reputation  of 
a  funous  leader  in  the  wars  which  be  sought,  as 
it  was  construed  a  great  while,  but  only  power 
•ad  greatness  to  serve  his  own  ends,  considering 
he  never  loved  virtue  nor  valour  in  another,  but 
where  he  thought  he  should  be  proprietary  and 
eommander  of  it,  as  referred  to  himself. 

So  likewise  those  points  of  popularity  which 
every  man  took  notice  and  note  of,  as  his  affable 
gestares,  open  doors,  making  his  table  and  his  bed 
so  popularly  places  of  audience  to  suitors,  deny- 
ing nothing  when  he  did  nothing,  feeding  many 
nen  in  their  discontentments  against  the  queen 
and  the  state,  and  the  like;  as  they  were  ever 
since  Absalom's  time  the  forerunners  of  treasons 
IbUowing,  so  in  him  were  they  either  the  qualities 
of  a  nature  disposed  to  disloyalty,  or  the  be- 
giaaings  and  conceptions  of  that  which  after- 
wards grew  to  shape  and  form. 

But  as  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  think  to  search 
te- roots  and  first  motions  of  treasons,  which  are 
kaown  to  none  but  God  that  discerns  the  heart, 
and  the  devil  that  gives  the  instigation ;  so  it  is 
HMce  than  to  be  presumed,  being  made  apparent 
hj-  the  evidence  of  all  the  events  fbllowing,  that 
he  etrried  into  Ireland  a  heart  corrupted  in  his 
allegianee,  and  pregnant  of  those  or  the  like  trea- 
•one  which  afterwards  came  to  light. 

For  being  a  man  by  nature  of  a  high  imagina- 
tioai  and  a  great  promiser  (o  himself  as  well  as  to 
oCherSrhe  was  confident  that  if  he  were  once  the 
iliat  person  in  a  kingdom,  and  a  sea  between  the 
qneea*s  seat  and  his,  and  Wales  the  nearest  land 
fmn  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  got  the  flower  of 
the  English  forces  into  his  hands,  which  he 
thoaght  so  to  intermix  with  his  own  followers, 
as  the  whole  body  should  move  by  his  spirit,  and 
if  lia  might  have  also  absolutely  into  his  own 
hands  •«  potestatem  vite  et  necis,  et  arbitrium 
belli  et  paois,''  over  the  rebels  of  Ireland,  where- 
by lie  might  entice  and  make  them  his  own,  first 
hj  pardons  and  conditions,  and  after  by  hopes  to 
bring  them  in  plaoe  where  they  should  serve  for 
hope  of  better  booties  than  cows,  he  should  be 
able  to  make  that  place  of  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  rise  or  step  to  ascend  to  his  desired  greatness 
ia  Eagtand. 

And  although  many  of  these  conceits  were 
wiady,  yet  neither  were  they  the  less  like  to  his; 
aeither  are  they  now  only  probable  conjectures  or 
eommeats  upon  these  his  last  treasons,  but  the 
very  preludes  of  actions  almost  immediately  sub- 
seqnent,  as  shall  be  touched  in  due  place. 

Bat,  first,  it  was  strange  with  what  appetite  and 


thirst  he  did  afiect  and  compass  tlie  government 
of  Ireland,  which  he  did  obtain.  For  although 
he  made  some  formal  shows  to  put  it  from  him ; 
yet  in  this,  as  in  roost  things  else,  his  desires 
being  too  strong  for  his  dissimulations,  he  did  so 
far  pass  the  bounds  of  decorum,  as  he  did  in  effect 
name  himself  to  the  queen  by  such  description 
and  such  particularities  as  could  not  be  applied 
to  any  other  but  himself;  neither  did  he  so  only, 
but,  farther,  he  was  still  at  hand  to  offer  and  urge 
vehemently  and  peremptorily  exceptions  to  any 
other  that  was  named. 

Then,  after  he  once  found  that  there  was  no  man 
but  himself,  who  had  other  matters  in  his  head, 
so  far  in  love  with  that  charge,  as  to  make  any 
competition  or  opposition  to  his  pursuit,  whereby 
he  saw  it  would  fall  upon  him,  and  especially 
after  himself  was  resolved  upon;  be  began  to 
make  propositions  to  her  majesty  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion of  the  former  course  held  in  managing  the 
actions  of  Ireland,  especially  upon  three  points ; 
the  first,  that  the  proportions  of  forces  which  had 
been  there  maintained  and  continued  by  supplies, 
were  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  prosecutions  there 
to  period.  The  second,  that  the  axe  had  not 
been  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  in  regard  there 
had  not  been  made  a  main  prosecution  upon  the 
aich-traitor,  Tyrone,  in  his  own  strength,  within 
the  province  of  Ulster.  The  third,  that  the  prose- 
cutions before  time  had  been  intermixed  and  inter- 
rupted with  too  many  temporising  treaties^  where- 
by the  rebel  did  ever  gather  strength  and  reputa- 
tion to  renew  the  war  with  advantage.  All  which 
goodly  and  well-sounding  discourses,  together 
with  the  great  vaunts,  that  he  would  make  the 
earth  tremble  before  him,  tended  but  to  this,  that 
the  queen  should  increase  the  list  of  her  army, 
and  all  proportions  of  treasure  and  other  furniture, 
to  the  end  his' commandment  might  be  the  greater. 
For  that  he  never  intended  any  such  prosecution, 
may  appear  by  this,  that  even  at  the  time  before 
his  going  into  Ireland,  he  did  open  himself  so  far 
in  speech  to  Blunt,  his  inwardest  counsellor, 
««That  he  did  assure  himself  that  many  of  tho 
rebels  in  Ireland  would  be  advised  by  him  :**  so 
far  was  he  from  intending  any  prosecution  towards 
those  in  whom  he  took  himself  to  have  interest 
But  his  ends  were  two;  the  one,  to  get  great 
forces  into  his  hands;  Uie  other,  to  oblige  the 
heads  of  the  rebellion  unto  him,  and  to  make 
them  of  his  party.  These  two  ends  had  in  them- 
selves a  repugnancy ;  for  the  one  imported  prose- 
cution, and  the  other  treaty :  but  he  that  meant 
to  be  too  strong  to  be  called  to  account  for  any 
thing,  and  meant  besides,  when  he  was  once  in 
Ireland,  to  engage  himself  in  other  journeys  that 
should  hinder  the  prosecution  in  the  north,  took 
things  in  order  as  diey  made  for  him ;  and  so  first 
did  nothing,  as  was  said,  but  trumpet  a  final  and 
utter  prosecution  against  Tyrone  in  the  north,  to 
the  end,  to  have  his  forces  augmented. 
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But  yet  he  forgat  not  his  other  porpose  of 
making  himself  strong  by  a  party  amongst  the 
rebels,  when  it  came  to  the  scanning  of  the 
clabses  of  his  commission.  For  then  he  did 
insist,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  contestation,  that 
the  pardoning,  no,  not  of  Tyrone  himself,  the 
capital  rebel,  should  be  excepted  and  reserved  to 
her  majesty's  immediate  grace ;  being  infinitely 
desirous  that  Tyrone  shoald  not  look  beyond  him 
for  his  life  or  pardon,  bat  shoald  hold  his  fortune 
as  of  him,  and  account  for  it  to  him  only. 

So,  again,  whereas,  in  the  commission  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  of  all  other  lieutenants  or 
depatie9,  there  was  ever  in  that  clause,  which 
giveth  unto  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  that  high  or 
regal  point  of  authority  to  pardon  treasons  and 
traitors,  an  exception  contained  of  soch  cases  of 
treason  as  are  committed  against  the  person  of  the 
king;  it  was  strange,  and  suspiciously  strange 
even  s*  that  time,  with  what  importunity  and  in- 
atance  he  did  labour,  and  in  the  end  prevailed  to 
have  that  exception  also  omitted,  glossing  then, 
that  because  he  had  heard  that,  by  strict  exposi- 
tion of  law,  (a  point  in  law  that  he  would  needs 
fbrget  at  his  arraignment,  but  could  take  know- 
ledge of  it  before,  when  it  was  to  serve  his  own 
ambition))  all  treasons  of  rebellion  did  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  king's  person,  it  might 
breed  a  buft  in  the  rebels*  heads,  and  so  discourage 
them  from  coming  in:  whereas  he  knew  well 
that  in  all  experience  passed^  there  was  never 
rebel  made  any  doubt  or  scruple  upon  that  point 
to  accept  of  pardon  from  all  former  governors, 
who  had  their  commissions  penned  with  that 
limitation,  their  commissions  being  things  not 
kept  secretly  in  a  box,  but  published  and  record- 
ed :  so  as  it  appeared  manifestly,  that  it  was  a 
mere  device  of  his  own  out  of  the  secret  reaches 
of  his  heart,  then  not  revealed ;  but  it  may  be 
shrewdly  expounded  since,  what  his  drift  was,  by 
those  pardons  which  he  granted  to  Blunt  the 
marshal,  and  Thomas  Lee,  and  others,  that  bis 
care  was  no  less  to  secure  his  own  instruments 
than  the  rebels  of  Ireland. 

Yet  was  there  another  point  for  which  he  did 
contend  and  contest,  which  was,  that  he  might 
not  be  tied  to  any  opinion  of  the  council  of  Ire- 
land, as  all  others  in  certain  points,  as  pardoning 
traitors,  concluding  war  and  peace,  and  some 
other  principal  articles,  had  been  before  him ;  to 
the  end  he  might  be  absolute  of  himself,  and  be 
fully  master  of  opportunities  and  occasions  for  the 
performing  and  executing  of  his  own  treasonable 
ends. 

But  after  he  had  once,  by  her  majesty's  singu- 
lar trust  and  favour  toward  him,  obtained  his 
patent  of  commission  as  large,  and  his  list  of 
forces  as  full  as  he  desired,  there  was  an  end  in 
his  course  of  the  prosecution  in  the  north.  For, 
being  arrived  into  Ireland,  the  whole  carriage  of 
liis  actions  there  was  nothing  else  but  a  cunning 


defeating  of  that  joomey,  witji  u  intent,  as  ap» 
peared,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  to  pleasnre  and 
gratify  the  rebel  with  a  disbonoorable  peace,  and 
to  contract  with  him  for  his  own  greatness. 

Therefore,  not  long  after  he  had  receiTed  ths 
sword,  he  did  voluntarily  engage  himself  in  an 
unseasonable  and  fmitlesa  joomey  into  Munstsr, 
a  journey  never  propounded  in  the  council  there, 
never  advertised  over  hither  while  it  was  past: 
by  which  journey  her  majesty^s  forces,  which 
were  to  be  preserved  entire,  both  in  vigour  and' 
number  for  the  great  prosecution,  were  harassed 
and  tired  with  long  marches  together,  and  ths 
northern  prosecution  vras  indeed  quite  dashsd 
and  made  impossible. 

But,  yet,  still  doubting  he  might  receive  from 
her  majesty  some  quick  and  express  command- 
ment to  proceed ;  to  be  sure  be  pursued  his  formsr 
device  of  wrapping  himself  in  other  actions,  imd 
so  set  himself  on  work  anew  in  -the  oonn^  of 
Ophaley,  being  resolyedj  as  is  manifest,  to  dally 
out  the  season,  and  never  to  have  gone  that  jow- 
ney  at  all :  that  setting  forward  which  he  mads 
in  the  very  end  of  August,  being  but  a  mere  play 
and  a  mockery,  and  for  the  purposes  which  now 
shall  be  declared. 

Alter  he  perceived  that  fonr  months  of  the 
summer,  and  three  parts  of  thoarmy  were  wasted, 
he  thought  now  was  a  time  to  set  on  foot  snob  s 
peace,  as  might  be  for  the  lebels*  advantage, .and 
so  to  work  a  mutual  obligation  between  Tyroos 
and  himself;  for  which  purpose  he  did  but  seek 
a  commodity.  He  had  there  with  him  in  hm 
army  one  Thomas  Lee,  a  man  of  a  seditions  and 
working  spirit,  and  one  that  had  been  privately 
familiar  and  entirely  beloved  of  Tyrone,  and  one 
that  afterwards,  immediately  upon  Essex's  open 
rebellion,  was  apprehended  for  adespemte  attempt 
of  violence  against  her  majesty's  person ;  which 
he  plainly  confessed,  and  for  which  he  suflfered* 
Wherefore,  judging  him  to  be  a  fit  instrument,  hs 
made  some  signification  to  Lee  of  such  an  em- 
ployment, which  was  no  sooner  signified  than 
apprehended  by  Lee.  He  gave  order  also  to  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt,  marshal  of  his  army,  to  license 
Lee  to  go  to  Tyrone,  when  he  should  require  it 
But  Lee  thought  good  to  let  slip  first  unto  Tyrone^ 
which  was,  nevertheless,  by  the  marshal's  war- 
rant, one  James  Knowd,  a  person  of  wit  and  Suf- 
ficiency, to  sound  in  what  terms  and  humours 
Tyrone  then  was.  This  Knowd  returned  a  mes- 
sage from  Tyrone  to  Lee,  which  was,  That  if  ths 
Earl  of  Essex  would  follow  Tyrone's  plot,  hs 
would  make  the  Earl  of  Essex  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  was  in  England :  and,  farther,  that  if 
the  earl  would  have  conference  witli  him,  Tyrone 
would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge  for  his 
assurance.  This  message  was  delivered  by 
Knowd  to  Lee,  and  by  Lee  was  imparted  to  the 
Enrl  of  Elssex,  who,  after  this  message,  employed 
Lee  himself  to  Tyrone,  and  by  his  negotiating. 
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whatscever  passed  else,  prepared  and  disposed 
Tyrone  to  the  parley. 

And  this  employment  of  Lee  was  a  matter  of 
that  guiltiness  in  my  lord,  as,  being  charged  with 
it  at  my  lord  keeper*s  only  in  this  nature,  for  the 
message  of  Knowd  was  not  then  known,  that 
when  he  pretended,  to  assail  Tyrone,  he  had 
before  underhand  agreed  upon  a  parley,  my  lord 
Qtterly  denied  it  that  he  ever  employed  Lee  to 
l^ronc  at  all,  and  turned  it  upon  Blunt,  whom 
he  afterwards  required  to  take  it  upon  him,  having 
before  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  of  all 
parts,  for  he  had  granted  both  to  Blunt  and  Lee 
pardons  of  all  treasons  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  and  so,  himself  disclaiming  it,  and  they 
being  pardoned,  all  was  safe. 

But  when  that  Tyrone  was  by  these  means, 
besides  what  others,  God  knows^  prepared  to 
demand  a  parley,  now  was  the  time  for  Essex  to 
acquit  himself  of  all  the  queen^s  commandments, 
and  his  own  promises  and  undertakings  for  the 
northern  journey ;  and  not  so  alone,  but  to  have 
the  glory  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  year,  being 
bat  2,500  strong  of  foot,  and  300  of  horse,  after 
the  fresh  disaster  of  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  in  the 
height  of  the  rebels*  pride,  to  set  forth  to  assail, 
and  then  that  the  very  terror  and  reputation  of  my 
Lotd  of  Essex's  person  was  such  as  did  daunt  him, 
and  make  him  stoop  to  seek  a  parley;  and  this 
wan  the  end  he  shot  at  in  that  September  journey, 
being  a  mere  abuse  and  bravery,  and  but  induce- 
oents  only  to  the  treaty,  which  was  the  only 
natter  he  intended.  For  Essex  drawing  now  to- 
wards the  catastrophe,  or  last  part  of  that  tragedy, 
for  .which  he  came  upon  the  stage  in  Ireland,  his 
taeaaona  grew  to  a  farther  ripeness.  For,  know- 
ing how  unfit  it  was  for  him  to  communicate  with 
any  English,  even  of  those  whom  he  trusted 
most,  and  meant  to  use  in  other  treasons,  that  he 
had  an  intention  to  grow  to  an  agreement  with 
Tyrone,  to  have  succours  from  him  for  the  usurp- 
ing upon  the  state  here;  (not  because  it  was  more 
dangerous  than  the  rest  of  his  treasons,  but  be- 
cause it  was  more  odious,  and  in  a  kind  mon- 
strous, that  he  should  conspire  with  such  a  rebel, 
against  whom  he  was  sent;  and  therefore  might 
adventure  to  alienate  men*s  affections  from  him ;) 
he  drave  it  to  this,  that  there  might  be,  and  so 
there  was,  under  colour  of  treaty,  an  interview 
and  private  conference  between  l^rone  and  him- 
srif  only,  no  third  person  admitted.  A  strange 
course,  considering  with  whom  he  dealt,  and 
eapeeially  considering  what  message  Knowd  had 
brought,  which  should  have  made  him  rather  call 
witnesses  to  him,  than  avoid  witnesses.  But  he 
being  only  true  to  his  own  ends,  easily  dispensed 
with  all  such  considerations.  Nay,  there  was 
such  careful  order  taken,  that  no  person  should 
overhear  one  word  that  passed  between  them  two, 
ai,  because  the  place  appointed  and  used  for  the 
parley  was  such,  as  there  was  the  depth  of  a  brook 


between  them,  which  made  them  speak  with  some 
loudness,  there  were  certain  horsemen  appointed 
by  order  from  Essex,  to  keep  all  men  off  a  great 
distance  from  the  place. 

It  is  true,  that  the  secrecy  of  that  parley,  as  it 
gave  to  him  the  more  liberty  of  treason,  so  it  may 
give  any  man  the  more  liberty  of  surmise  what 
was  then  handled  between  them,  inasmuch  sb 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  by  report  from  one  of 
them  two,  either  Essex  or  Tyrone. 

But  although  there  were  no  proceeding  against 
Essex  upon  these  treasons,  and  that  it  were  a 
needless  thing  to  load  more  treasons  upon  hiiii 
then,  whose  burden  was  so  great  after;  yet,  for 
truth's  sake,  it  is  fit  the  worid  know  what  is 
testified  touching  the  speeches,  letters,  and  re- 
ports of  T^^rone,  immediately  following  this  con- 
ference, and  observe  also  what  ensued  likewise 
in  the  designs  of  Essex  himself. 

On  Tyrone's  part  it  fell  out,  that  the  very  day 
after  that  Essex  came  to  the  court  of  England, 
Tyrone  having  conference  with  Sir  William 
Warren  at  Armagh,  by  way  of  discourse  told  him, 
and  bound  it  with  an  oath,  and  iterated  it  two  or 
three  several  times;  That  within  two  or  three 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alterations  and 
strangest  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life,  or  could 
imagine :  and  that  he,  the  said  Tyrone,  hoped  ere 
long  to  have  a  good  share  in  England.  With 
this  concurred  fhlly  the  report  of  Richard  Bre* 
mingham,  a  gentleman  of  the  pale,  having  made 
his  repair  about  the  same  time  to  Tyrone,  to  right 
him  in  a  cause  of  land ;  saving  that  Breroingham 
delivers  the  like  speech  of  Tyrone  to  himself;  but 
not  what  Tyrone  hoped,  but  what  Tyrone  had 
promised  in  these  words,  That  he  had  promised, 
it  may  be  thonght  to  whom,  ere  long  to  show  his 
face  in  England,  little  to  the  good  of  England. 

These  generalities  coming  immediately  from  the 
report  of  Tyrone  himself,  are  drawn  to  more  par- 
ticularity in  a  conference  had  between  the  Lord 
Fitz-Morrice,  Baron  of  Liksnaw  in  Munster,  and 
one  Thomas  Wood,  a  person  well  reputed  of, 
immediately  after  Essex  coming  into  England. 
In  which  conference  Fitz-Morrice  declared  unto 
Wood,  that  Tyrone  had  written  to  the  traitorous 
titulary  Earl  of  Desmond  to  inform  him,  that  the 
condition  of  that  contract  between  Tyrone  and 
Essex  was.  That  Essex  should  be  King  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  Tyrone  should  hold  of  him  the 
honour  and  state  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland  ;  and  that 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  which  Tyrone  should 
bring  or  send  to  Essex,  were  8,000  Irish.  With 
which  concurreth  fully  the  testimony  of  the  said 
James  Knowd,  who,  being  in  credit  with  Owny 
Mac  Roory,  chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Lemster, 
was  used  as  a  secretary  for  him,  in  the  writing 
of  a  letter  of  Tyrone,  immediately  after  Essex 
coming  iiito  England.  The  effect  of  which  letter 
was,  To  understand  some  light  of  the  secret 
agreement  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Tyrone 
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that  he,  the  said  Owny,  might  frame  his  coone 
acRordingly.  Which  letter,  with  farther  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  was,  in  the  presence  of 
Kuowd,  delivered  to  Turlag^  Macdauy,  a  manof 
trust  with  Owny,  who  broaght  an  answer  from 
TjTone:  the  contents  whereof  were,  That  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  agreed  to  take  his  part,  and 
that  they  should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Besides^  very  certain  it  is,  and  testified  by 
divers  credible  persons,  that  immediately  npon 
this  parley,  there  did  fly  abroad,  as  sparicles  of 
this  fire,  which  it  did  not  concern  Tyrone  so 
much  to  keep  secret,  as  it  did  Essex,  a  general 
and  received  opinion,  that  went  up  and  down  in 
the  mouths  both  of  the  better  and  meaner  sort  of 
rebels ;  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  theirs,  and 
they  his ;  and  that  he  would  never  leave  the  one 
sword,  meaning  that  of  Ireland,  till  he  had  gotten 
the  other  in  England ;  and  that  he  would  bring 
them  to  serve,  where  they  should  have  other 
manner  of  booties  than  cows;  and  the  like 
speeches.  And  Thomas  Lee  himself,  who  had 
been,  as  was  before  declared,  with  Tyrone  two 
or  three  days,  upon  my  lord's  sending,  and  had 
sounded  him,  hath  left  it  confessed  under  his 
hand;  That  he  knew  the  Earl  of  E«sex  and 
Tyrone  to  be  one,  and  to  run  the  same  courses. 

And  certain  it  is  also,  that  immediately  upon 
that  parley,  Tyrone  grew  into  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted  pride,  and  appointed  his  progresses  and 
visitations  to  receive  congratulations  and  homages 
from  his  confederates,  and  behaved  himself  in  all 
things  as  one  that  had  some  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  courage  put  into  him. 

But  on  the  Earl  of  Essex  his  part  ensued  im- 
mediately aAer  this  parley  a  strange  motion  and 
project,  which,  though  no  doubt  he  had  harboured 
in  his  breast  before ;  yet,  for  any  thing  yet  ap- 
peareth,  he  did  not  utter  and  break  with  any  in  it, 
before  he  had  been  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his 
purpose,  by  the  combination  and  correspondence 
which  he  found  in  Tyrone  upon  their  conference. 
Neither  is  this  a  matter  gathered  out  of  reports, 
but  confessed  directly  by  two  of  his  principal 
friends  and  associates,  being  witnesses  upon  their 
own  knowledge,  and  of  that  which  was  spoken  to 
themselves :  the  substance  of  which  confession  is 
this :  That  a  little  before  my  lord^s  coming  over 
into  England,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  lay  hurt,  having  been  lately 
removed  thither  from  Rheban,  a  castle  of  Thomas 
Lee's,  and  placed  in  a  lodging  that  had  been  my 
Lord  of  Southampton's ;  the  Earl  of  Essex  took 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  him  to  visit  Blunt, 
and  there  being  none  present  but  they  three,  my 
Lord  of  Essex  told  them,  he  found  it  now  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  England^  and  would 
advise  with  them  of  the  manner  of  his  going, 
since  to  go  he  was  resolved.  And  thereupon 
propounded  unto  them,  that  he  thought  it  fit  to 


cany  with  him  of  the  army  in  Ireland  as  much  at 
he  could  conveniently  transport,  at  least  tlis 
choice  of  it,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand, to  secure  and  make  good  his  first  descent 
on  shore,  purposing  to  land  them  at  Milford- 
Haven  in  Wales,  or  thereabouts :  not  doubtingt 
but  that  his  army  would  so  increase  within  a 
small  time, -by  such  as  would  come  in  to  him,  at 
he  should  be  able  to  march  with  his  power  to 
London,  and  make  his  own  conditions  as' he 
thought  good.  But  both  Southampton  and  Blunt 
dissuaded  him  from  this  enterprise;  BlUnt  alleg- 
ing the  hazard  of  it,  and  that  it  would  make  him 
odious:  «nd  Southampton  utterly  disliking  of 
that  course,  upon  the  same  and  many  other  rea- 
sons. Howbeit,  thereupon  Blunt  advised  hhn 
rather  to  another  course,  which  was  to  draw  forth 
of  the  army  some  300  resolute  gentlemen,  aai 
with  those  to  come  over,  and  so  to  make  sure  of 
the  court,  and  so  to  make  his  own  conditions. 
Which  confessions  it  is  not  amiss  to  deliver,  bf 
what  a  good  providence  of  €rod  they  came  to 
light:  for  they  could  not  be  used  at  Essex's 
arraignment  to  charge  him,  because  they  were 
uttered  after  his  death. 

But  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  his  arraignment, 
being  charged  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  aet  it 
down  under. his  hand,  that  he  had  been  a  piindptl 
instigator  of  him  to  his  treasons,  in  passion  brake 
forth  into  these  speeches :  That  then  he  mutt  bt 
forced  to  disclose  what  farther  matters  he  had 
held  my  lord  from,  and  desired  for  that  purpose, 
because  the  present  proceeding  should  not  be 
interrupted,  to  speak  with  the  Lord  Admiral  and 
Mr.  Secretary  after  his  arraignment,  and  so  fell 
most  naturally,  and  most  voluntarily  into  this  Mt 
confession,  which,  if  it  had  been  thought  fit  to 
have  required  of  him  at  that  time  publicly,  be  had 
delivered  before  his  conviction.  And  the  tame 
confession  he  did  after,  at  the  time  of  his  exeeiH 
tion,  constantly  and  fully  confirm,  discourse  par- 
ticularly, and  take  upon  his  death,  where  never 
any  man  showed  less  fear,  nor  a  greater  resolutioii 
to  die. 

And  the  same  matter,  so  by  him  confessed,  wat 
likewise  confessed  with  the  same  circumstanoet 
of  time  and  place  by  Southampton,  b^ing  sev^ 
rally  examined  thereupon. 

So  as  now  the  world  may  see  how  long  sinoe 
my  lord  put  off  his  vizard,  and  disclosed  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  to  two  of  his  most  confident 
friends,  falling  upon  that  unnatural  and  detestable 
treason,  whereunto  all  his  former  actions  in  hit 
government  in  Ireland,  and  God  knows  how  long 
before,  were  but  introductions. 

But  finding  that  these  two  persons,  which  of 
all  the  rest  he  thought  to  have  found  forwardett, 
Southampton,  whose  displacing  he  had  made  hit 
own  discontentment,  having  placed  him  no  quee- 
tion  to  that  end,  to  find  cause  of  discontentment, 
and  Blunt,  a  man  so  enterprising  and  prodigal  of 
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hu  own  life,  as  himself  termed  himself  at  the 
Hr,  did  not  applaud  to  this  his  purpose,  and 
thereby  doubting  how  coldly  he  should  find  others 
minded,  that  were  not  so  near  to  him ;  and,  ther&- 
forsy  condescending  to  Blant*8  advice  to  surprise 
the  oourt,  he  did  pursue  that  plot  accordingly,  and 
came  oTerwith  a  selected  company  of  captains 
end  Toluntaries,  and  such  as  he  thought  were 
mott  affectionate  unto  himself,  and  most  resolute, 
tfioogb  not  knowing  of  his  purpose.  So  as  even 
at  that  time  every  man  noted  and  wondered  what 
the  matter  should  be,  that  my  lord  took  his  most 
particttlar  friends  and  followers  from  their  com- 
psD&es,  which  were  countenance  and  means  unto 
them,  to  bring  them  over.  But  his  purpose,  as  in 
part  was  touched  before,  was  this ;  that  if  he  held 
his  greatness  in  court,  and  were  not  committed, 
which,  in  regard  of  the  miserable  and  deplored 
eitite  he  left  Ireland  in,  whereby  he  thought  the 
opinion  here  would  be  that  his  service  could  not 
be  spared,  he  made  full  account  he  should  not  be, 
then,  at  tiie  first  opportunity,  he  would  execute 
the  surprise  of  her  majesty's  person.  And  if  he 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  or  to  prison,  for  his 
contempts,  for,  besides  his  other  contempts,  he 
came  over  expressly  against  the  queen's  prohibi- 
tioh  onder  her  signet,  it  might  be  the  care  of  some 
of  his  principal  friends,  by  the  help  of  that  choice 
sad  resolute  company  which  he  brought  over,  to 
letose  him. 

Bat  the  pretext  of  his  coming  over  was,  by  the 
cifflescy  of  his  own  presence  and  persuasion  to 
hSTO  moved  and  drawn  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
stteh  conditions  of  peace  as  he  had  treated  of  with 
Tyrone  in  his  private  conference;  which  was 
Indeed  somewhat  needful,  the  principal  article  of 
Aem  beingi  That  there  should  be  a  general  resti- 
totion  of  rebels  in  Ireland  to  all  their  lands  and 
possessions,  that  they  could  pretend  any  right  to 
before  their  going  out  into  rebellion,  without 
Tssenration  of  such  lands,  as  were  by  act  of  par- 
lisment  passed  to  the  crown,  and  so  planted  with 
English,  both  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
since ;  and  without  difference  either  of  time  of 
their  going  forth,  or  nature  of  their  offence,  or 
other  circumstance :  tending  in  effect  to  this,  that 
all  the  queen's  good  subjects,  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, should  have  been  displanted,  and  the 
eoontry  abandoned  to  the  rebels. 

When  this  man  was  come  over,  his  heart  thus 
frsnghted  with  treasons,  and  presented  himself  to 
her  majesty ;  it  pleased  God,  in  his  singular  pro- 
vidence over  her  majesty,  to  guide  and  hem  in 
her  proceeding  towards  him  in  a  narrow  way  of 
safety  between  two  perils.  For  neither  did  her 
majesty  leave  him  at  liberty,  whereby  he  might 
have  commodity  to  execute  his  purpose;  nor 
restrain  him  in  any  such  nature,  as  might  signify 
or  betoken  matter  of  despair  of  bis  return  to  court 
and  favour.  And  so  the  means  of  present  mis- 
chief being  taken  away,  and  the  humours  not 
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stirred,  this  matter  fell  asleep,  and  the  thread  of 
his  purposes  was  cut  off.  For  coming  over  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  not  denied  access  and 
conference  with  her  majesty,  and  then  being 
commanded  to  his  chamber  at  court  for  some 
days,  and  from  thence  to  the  lord 'keeper's  house, 
it  was  conceived  that  these  were  no  ill  signs.  At 
my  lord  keeper's  house  he  remained  till  some  few 
days  before  Easter,  and  then  was  removed  to  his 
own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Barkley,  and  in  that  sort  continued  till  the  end  of 
Trinity  term  following. 

For  her  majesty,  all  this  while  looking  into  his 
faults  with  the  eye  of  her  princely^  favour,  and 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  his  great  offences,  in 
other  nature  than  as  contempts,  resolved  so  to 
proceed  against  him,  as  might,  to  use  her  majes- 
ty's own  words,  tend  '^  ad  conectionem,  et  non  ad 
ruinam." 

Nevertheless,  afterwards,  about  the  end  of  Tri- 
nity term  the  following,  for  the  better  satisfaction 
of  the  world,  and  to  repress  seditious  bruits  and 
libels  which  were  dispersed  in  his  justification, 
and  to  observe  a  form  of  justice  before  he  should 
be  set  at  full  liberty ;  her  majesty  was  pleased  to 
direct,  that  there  should  be  associated  unto  her 
privy  council  some  chosen  persons  of  her  nobility, 
and  of  her  judges  of  the  law,  and  before  them 
his  cause,  concerning  the  breaking  of  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  northern  prosecution,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  treating  with  T3rrone,  and  his  coming 
over,  and  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  contrary 
to  her  majesty's  commandment,  expressed  as 
well  by  signification  thereof^  made  under  her 
royal  hand  and  signet,  as  by  a  most  binding  and 
effectual  letter  written  privately  to  himself,  to 
receive  a  hearing  f  with  limitation,  nevertheless, 
that  he  should  ;iot  be  charged  with  any  point  of 
disloyalty ;  and  with  like  favour  directed,  that  he 
should  not  be  called  in  question  in  the  open  and 
ordinary  place  of  offenders,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
from  which  he  had  likewise,  by  a  most  penitent 
and  humble  letter,  desired  to  be  spared,  as  that 
which  would  have  wounded  him  forever,  as  he 
afiirmed,  but  in  a  more  private  manner,  at  my 
lord  keeper's  house.  Neither  was  the  effect  of 
the  sentence,  that  there  passed  against  him,  any 
more  than  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  some 
of  his  places :  at  which  time  also,  Essex,  that 
could  vary  himself  into  all  shapes  for  a  time,  in- 
finitely desirous,  as  by  the  sequel  now  appeareth, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  practise  and  revive  his  former 
purposes,  and  hoping  to  set  into  them  with  better 
strength  than  ever,  because  he  conceived  the 
people's  hearts  were  kindled  to  him  by  his  trou- 
bles, and  that  they  had  made  great  demonstrations 
of  as  much;  he  did  transform  himself  into  sucti 
a  strange  and  dejected  humility,  as  if  he  had 
been  no  man  of  this  world,  with  passionate  pro- 
testations that  he  called  God  to  witness.  That  he 
had  made  an  utter  divorce  with  the  worid ;  and 
ale3 
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he  desired  her  majesty's  favour  not  for  any 
worldly  respeet,  but  for  a  preparative  for  a  "  Nunc 
diniittis  ;**  and  that  the  tears  of  his  heart  had 
quenched  in  him  all  humours  of  ambition.  All 
thid  to  make  her  majesty  secure,  and  to  lull  the 
world  asleep,  that  he  was  j^cft  a  man  to  be  held 
any  ways  dangerous. 

Not  many  days  after.  Sir  Richard  Barkley,  his 
keeper,  was  removed  from  him,  and  he  set  at 
liberty  with  this  admonition  only,  that  he  should 
not  take  himself  to  be  altogether  discharged, 
though  he  were  left  to  the  guard  of  none  but  his 
own  discretion.  But  he  felt  himself  no  sooner 
upon  the  wings  of  his  liberty,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  shows  of  a  mortified  estate  of 
mind,  lie  began  to  practise  afresh  as  busily  as 
ever,  reviving  his  former  resolution;  which  was 
the  sarprising  and  possessing  the  queen's  person 
and  t|ie  court.  And  that  it  may  appear  how 
early  after  his  liberty  he  set  his  engines  on  work, 
having  long  before  entertained  into  his  service, 
and  during  his  government  in  Ireland  drawn 
near  unto  him  in  the  place  of  his  chief  secretary, 
one  Henry  CulTe,  a  base  fellow  by  birth,  but  a 
great  scholar,  and  indeed  a  notable  traitor  by  the 
book,  being  otherwise  of  a  turbulent  and  muti- 
nous spirit  against  all  superiors. 

This  fellow,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  which 
w:is  not  a  month  after  Essex  had  liberty  granted, 
fell  of  practising  with  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  that 
served  her  majesty  as  lieger  ambassador  with  the 
French  king,  and  then  newly  come  over  into 
England  from  Bulloign,  abusing  him  with  a 
false  lie  and  mere  invention,  that  his  service  was 
blamed  and  misliked,  and  that  the  imputation  of 
the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  held  at  Bulloign 
was  like  to  light  upon  him,  when  there  was  no 
colour  of  any  such  matter,  only  to  distaste  him 
of  others,  and  to  fasten  him  to  nty  lord,  though 
he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  any  particulars  of 
my  lord's  designs  till  a  good  while  after. 

But  my  lord  having  spent  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, being  a  private  time,  when  everybody  was 
out  of  town  and  dispersed,  in  digesting  his  own 
thoughts,  with  the  help  and  conference  of  Mr. 
CufTe,  they  had  soon  set  down  between  them  the 
ancient  principle  of  traitors  and  conspirators, 
which  was,  to  prepare  many,  and  to  acquaint 
few ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  miners,  to  make 
ready  their  powder,  and  place  it,  and  then  give  fire 
but  in  the  instant.  Therefore,  the  first  consid- 
eration was  of  such  persons  as  ray  lord  thought 
fit  to  draw  to  be  of  his  party ;  singling  out  both 
of  nobility  and  martial  men,  and  others,  such 
as  were  discontented  or  turbulent,  and  such 
as  were  weak  of  judgment,  and  easy  to  be 
abused,  or  such  as  were  wholly  dependents  and 
followers,  for  means  or  countenance,  of  himself, 
Southampton,  or  some  other  of  his  greatest  asso- 
ciates. 

And  knowing  there  were  no  such  strong  and 


drawing  cords  of  popularity  as  religion,  he  had 
not  neglected,  both  at  this  time  and  long  beforSf 
in  a  profane  policy  to  serve  his  turn,  for  his  own 
greatness,  of  both  sorts  and  factions,  both  of 
.  Catholics  and  Puritans,  aS  they  term  them,  turn- 
ing his  outside  to  the  one,  and  hiB  inside  to  the 
other;  and  making  himself  pleasing  and  gracious 
to  the  onQ  sort  by  professing  seal,  and  frequenting 
sermons,  and  making  much  of  preachers,  and 
secretly  underhand  giving  assuraHce  to  Blunt, 
Davis,  and  divers  others,  that,  if  he  might  pre- 
vail in  his  desired  greatness,  he  would  bring  In  a 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Then  having  passed  the  whole  Michaelmu 
term  in  making  himself  plausible,  and  in  drawing  . 
concourse  about  him,  and  in  afiecting  and  alluring 
men  by  kind  provocations  and  usage,  wherein, 
because  his  liberty  was  qualified,  he  neither  foiw 
got  exercise  of  mind  nor  body,  neither  sermon 
nor  tennis-court,  to  give  the  occasion  and  freedom 
of  access  and  concourse  unto  him,  and  mock 
other  practice  and  device ;  about  the  end  of  that 
term,  towards  Christmas,  he  grew  to  a  more 
framed  resolution  of  the  time  and  manner,  when 
and  how  he  would  put  his  purpose  in  execution. 
And  first,  about  the  end  of  Michaelmas  term,  it 
passed  as  a  kind  of  cipher  and  watch-word 
among  his  friends  and  followers.  That  my  lord 
would  stand  upon  his  guard ;  which  might  le- 
ceive  construction,  in  a  good  sense,  as  well 
guard  of  circumspection,  as  guard  of  force:  but 
to  the  more  private  and  trusty  persons  he  was 
content  it  should  be  expounded  that  he  would  be 
cooped  up  no  more,  nor  hazard  any  more  restraints 
or  commandments. 

But  the  next  care  was  how  to  bring  such 
persons,  as  he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose,  into 
town  together,  without  vent  or  suspicion,  to  be 
ready  at  the  time,  when  he  should  put  his  design 
in  execution ;  which  he  had  concluded  should  be 
some  time  in  Hilary  term;  wherein  he  found 
many  devices  to  draw  them  up,  some  for  suits  in 
law,  and  some  for  suits  in  court,  and  some  for 
assurance  of  land :  and  one  friend  to  draw  up 
another,  it  not  being  perceived  that  all  moved 
from  one  head.  And  it  may  be  truly  noted,  that 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  that  were  the 
eighth  of  February  in  the  action  of  open  rebellion, 
a  man  may  find  almost  out  of  every  country  of 
England  some ;  whicli  could  not  be  by  chance  or 
constellation :  and  in  the  particularity  of  exami- 
nations, too  long  to  be  rehearsed,  it  was  easy 
to  trace  in  w^hat  sort  many  of  them  were  brought 
up  to  town,  and  held  in  town  upon  several 
pretences.  But  in  Candlemas  term,  when  the 
time  drew  near,  then  was  he  content  consultation 
should  bo  had  by  certain  choice  persons,  upon 
the  whole  matter  and  course  which  he  should 
hold.  And  because  he  thought  himself  and  his 
own  house  more  observed,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  the  meeting  and  conference  should  be  at 
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Dnry  House,  where  Sir  Charles  Davers  lodged. 
TbeiQ  met  at  this  council,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, with  whom  in  former  times  he  had  been  at 
some  emulations  and  differences  in  court:  but 
after,  Southampton  having  married  his  kioswo- 
maov  and  plunged  himself  wholly  into  his  for- 
tane,  and  being  his  continual  associate  in  Ireland, 
be  Mcounted  of  him  as  most  assured  unto  him, 
and  had  long  ago  in  Ireland  acquainted  him  with 
his  purpose,  as  was  declared  before :  Sir  Charles 
Dafers,  one  exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  upon  affection  begun  first  upon 
the  deserving  of  the  same  earl  towards  him, 
when  he  was  in  trouble  about  the  murder  of  one 
Long:  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  one  that  the  Earl 
of  imex  had  of  purpose  sent  for  up  from  his 
government  at  Plymouth  by  his  letter,  with  par- 
ticolar  assignation  to  be  here  before  the  second 
of  February :  Sir  John  Davis,  one  that  had  been 
his  servant,  and  raised  by  him,  and  that  bare 
ofice  in  the  Tower,  being  surveyor  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  one  that  he  greatly  trusted:  and 
John  Littleton,  one  they  respected  for  his  wit 
and  valour. 

"Die  consultation  and  conference  rested  upon 
throe  parts :  the  perusal  of  a  list  of  those  persons, 
whom  they  took  to  be  of  their  party ;  the  consi- 
dsntion  of  the  action  itself  which  they  should  set 
afoot,  and  how  they  should  proceed  in  it;  and 
the  distribution  of  the  persons,  according  to  the 
Mtion  concluded  on,  to  their  several  employ- 
ments* 

The  list  contained  the  number  of  sixscore  per- 
sontf  noblemen,  and  knights,  and  principal  gen- 
Himon,  and  was,  for  the  more  credit's  sake,  of  the 
Bui  of  Essex's  own  handwriting. 

For  the  action  itself,  there  was  proposition 
Bide  of  two  principal  articles :  the  one  of  pos- 
sessing the  Tower  of  London;  the  other  of  sui^ 
prising  her  majesty's  person  and  the  court;  in 
which  also  deliberation  was  had,  what  course  to 
hold  with  the  city,  either  towards  the  effecting  of 
dw  surprise,  or  af\er  it  was  effected. 

For  the  Tower,  was  alleged  the  giving  a  rcpu- 
tstUm  to  the  action,  by  getting  into  their  hand  the 
principal  fort  of  the  realm,  with  the  stores  and 
provisions  thereunto  appertaining,  the  bridling  of 
the  eity  by  that  piece,  and  commodity  of  entrance 
in  and  possessing  it,  by  the  means  of  Sir  John 
Davis.  But  this  was  by  opinion  of  all  rejected, 
ss  that  which  would  distract  their  attempt  from 
the  more  principal,  which  was  the  court,  and  as 
that  which  they  made  a  judgment  would  follow 
ineidently,  if  the  court  were  once  possessed. 

But  the  latter,  which  was  the  ancient  plot,  as 
wu  well  known  to  Southampton,  was  in  the  end, 
by  the  general  opinion  of  them  all,  insisted  and 
netted  upon. 

And  the  manner  how  it  should  be  ordered  and 
disposed  was  this :  That  certain  selected  persons 
of  their  number,  such  as  were  well  known  in 


I  court,  and  might  have  access,  without  check  or 
j  suspicion,  into  the  several  rooms  in  court,  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  several  qualities  of  the  persons,  and  the 
I  differences  of  the  rooms,  should  distribute  them- 
selves into  the  presence,  the  gunrd-chamber,  the 
hall,  and  the  utter  court  and  gate,  and  some  one 
principal  man  undertaking  erery  several  room, 
with  the  strength  of  some  few  to  be  joined  with 
him,  every  man  to  make  good  his  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  occasion.  In  which  distribution.  Sir 
Charles  Davers  was  then  named  to  the  presence, 
and  to  the  great  chamber,  where  he  was  appointed, 
when  time  should  be,  to  seize  upon  the  halberds 
of  the  guard ;  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  hall ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  to  the  utter  gate ;  these  seem- 
ing to  them  the  three  principal  wards  of  consi- 
deration :  and  that  things  being  within  the  court 
in  a  readiness,  a  signal  should  be  given  and  sent 
to  Essex,  to  set  forward  from  Essex  House,  being 
no  great  distance  off".  Whereupon  Essex,  accom- 
panied with  the  noblemen  of  his  party,  and  such 
as  should  be  prepared  and  assembled  at  his  house 
for  that  purpose,  should  march  towards  the  court; 
and  that  the  former  conspirators  already  entered 
should  give  correspondence  to  them  without,  as 
well  by  making  themselves  masters  of  the  gates 
to  give  them  entrance,  as  by  attempting  to  get 
into  their  hand  upon  the  sudden  the  halberds  of 
the  guard,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent  any  great 
resistance  within,  and  by  filling  all  full  of  tumult 
and  confusion. 

This  being  the  platform  of  their  enterprise,  the 
second  act  of  this  tragedy  was  also  resolved, 
which  was,  that  my  loid  should  present  himself 
to  her  majesty,  as  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  desire  the  remove  of  such  persons  as  he  called 
his  enemies  from  about  her.  And  after  that  my 
lord  had  obtained  possession  of  the  queen,  and  the 
state,  he  should  ^1  his  pretended  enemies  to  a 
trial  upon  their  lives,  and  summon  a  parliament, 
and  alter  the  government,  and  obtain  to  himself 
and  his  associates  such  conditions  as  seemed  to 
him  and  them  good. 

There  parsed  a  speech  also  in  this  conspiracy 
of  possessing  the  city  of  London,  which  Essex 
himself,  in  his  own  particular  and.  secret  inclina- 
tion, had  ever  a  special  mind  onto :  not  as  a  de- 
parture or  going  from  his  purpose  of  possessing 
the  court,  but  as  an  inducement  and  preparative 
'•to  perform  it  upon  a  surer  ground;  an  opinion 
bred  in  him,  as  may  be  imati^ined,  partly  by  the 
great  overweening  he  had  of  the  love  of  the  citi« 
.  zpns ;  but  chiefly,  in  all  likelihood,  by  a  fear,  that 
:  although  he  should  have  prevailed  in  getting  her 
i  majesty's  person  into  his  hands  for  a  time,  with 
his  two  or  three  hundred  c^ntlemen,  yet  the  very 
beams  and  graces  of  her  majesty's  magnanimity 
I  and  prudent  carriage  in  such  disaster,  working 
with  the  natural  instinct  of  loyalty,  which,  of 
course,  when  fury  is  over,  doth  ever  revive  in  the 
hearts  of  subjects  of  any  good  blood  or  mind,  such 
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aa  his  troop  for  the  more  part  was  compounded  of, 
though  by  him  seduced  and  bewitched,  would 
quickly  break  the  knot,  and  cause  some  disunion 
and  separation  amongst  them,  whereby  ho  might 
have  been  left  destitute,  except  he  should  build 
upon  some  more  popular  number,  according  to  the 
nature  X)f  all  usurping  rebels,  which  do  ever  trust 
more  in  the  common  people,  than  in  persons  of 
sort  or  quality.  And  this  may  well  appear  by 
his  own  plot  in  Ireland,  which  was  to  hare  come 
with  the  choice  of  the  army,  from  which  he  was 
direrted,  as  before  is  showed.  So  as  his  own 
courses  inclined  ever  to  rest  upon  the  main 
strength  of  the  multitude,  and  not  npon  surprises, 
or  the  combinations  of  a  few. 

But  to  return :  these  were  the  resolutions  taken 
at  that  consultation,  held  by  these  five  at  Drury 
House,  some  five  or  six  days  before  the  rebellion, 
to  be  reported  to  £«8sex,  who  ever  kept  in  himself 
the  binding  and  directing  voice :  which  he  did  to 
prevent  all  differences  that  might  grow  by  dissent 
or  contradiction.  And,  besides,  he  had  other  per- 
sons, which  were  Cuffe  and  Blunt,  of  more  in- 
wardness and  confidence  with  him  than  these, 
Southampton  only  excepted,  which  managed  that 
consultation.  And,  for  the  day  of  the  enterprise, 
which  is  that  must  rise  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  opportunities  and  diflleulties,  it  was  refer- 
red to  Essex  his  own  choice  and  appointment;  it 
being,  nevertheless,  resolved,  that  it  should  be 
some  time  before  the  end  of  Candlemas  term. 

But  this  council  and  the  resolutions  thereof, 
were  in  some  points  refined  by  E^sex,  and  Cuffe, 
and  Blunt :  for,  first,  it  was  thought  good,  for  the 
better  making  sure  of  the  utter  gate  of  the  court, 
and  the  greater  celerity  and  suddenness,  to  have 
a  troop  at  receipt  to  a  competent  number,  to  have 
come  from  the  Mews,  where  they  should  have 
been  assembled  without  suspicion  in  several  com- 
panies, and  from  thence  cast  themselves  in  a 
moment  upon  the  court  gate,  and  join  with  them 
which  are  witliin,  while  Essex  with  the  main  of 
his  company  were  making  forward. 

It  was  also  thought  fit,  that  because  they  would 
be  commonwealth's  men,  and  foresee,  that  the 
business  and  service  of  the  public  state  should 
not  stand  still ;  they  should  have  ready  at  court, 
and  at  hand,  certain  other  persons  to  be  offered, 
to  supply  the  oflices  and  places  of  such  her  ma- 
jesty's counsellors  and  servants,  as  they  should 
demand  to  be  removed  and  displaced. 

But  chiefly  it  was  thought  good,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  their  companies  together  should  be 
upon  some  plausible  pretext :  both  to  make  divers 
of  their  company,  that  understood  not  the  depth 
of  the  practices,  the  more  willing  to  follow  them ; ! 
and  to  engage  themselves,  and  to  gather  them ! 
together  the  better  without  peril  of  detecting  or  j 
interrupting :  and,  again,  to  take  the  court  the  | 
more  unprovided,  without  any  alarm  given.  So. 
as  now  there  wanted  nothing  but  the  assignation  I 


of  the  day :  which,  nevertheless,  was  resolved  in- 
definitely to  be  before  the  end  of  the  term,  as  was 
said  before,  for  the  putting  in  execution  of  this 
most  dangerous  and  execrable  treason.  Bat  God, 
who  had  in  his  divine  providence  long  ago  cursed 
this  action  with  the  curse  that  the  psalm  speaketh 
of,  •^That  it  should  be  like  the  untimely  fruit  of 
a  woman,  brought  forth  before  it  came  to  perfec- 
tion," so  disposed  above,  that  her  majesty,  nndei^ 
standing  by  a  general  charm  and  m uttering  of  the - 
great  and  universal  resort  to  Essex  House,  con- 
trary to  her  princely  admonition,  and  somewhat 
differing  from  his  former  manner,  as  there  could 
not  be  so  great  fire  without  some  smoke,  upon  the 
seventh  of  February,  the  aflemoon  before  this 
rebellion,  sent  to  Essex  House  Mr.  Secretary  Her- 
bert, to  require  him  to  come  before  the  lords  of 
her  majesty's  council,  then  sitting  in  council  st 
Salisbury-court,  being  the  lord  treasurer's  hooae: 
where  it  was  only  intended,  that  he  should  have 
received  some  reprehension,  for  exceeding  the 
limitations  of  his  liberty,  granted*  to  him  in  a 
qualified  manner,  without  any  intention,  towaids 
him  of  restraint ;  which  he,  under  colour  of  no! 
being  wiell,  excused  to  do :  but  his  own  gnihy 
conscience  applying  it,  that  his  trains  were  dit- 
covered,  doubting  peril  in  any  farther  delay,  de- 
termined to  hasten  his  enterprise,  and  to  set  it  on 
foot  the  next  day. 

But  then  again,  having  some  advertiMment  m 
the  evening,  that  the  guards  were  doubled  at 
court,  and  laying  that  to  the  message  he  had  re- 
ceived overnight ;  and  so  concluding  that  alarm 
was  taken  at  court,  he  thought  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
think  of  the  enterprise  of  the  conrt,  by  way  of 
surprise:  but  that  now  his  only  way  was,  to  come 
thither  in  strength,  and  to  that  end  first  to  attempt 
the  city :  wherein  he  did  but  fall  back  to  his  own 
former  opinion,  which  he  had  in  no  sort  negleeted, 
but  had  formerly  made  some  overtures  to  prepava 
the  city  to  take  his  part;  relying  himself,  besides 
his  general  conceit,  that  himself  was  the  darling 
and  minion  of  the  people,  and  specially  of  the 
city,  more  particularly  upon  assurance  given  of 
Thomas  Smith,  then  sheriff  of  London,  a  man 
well  beloved  amongst  the  citizens,  and  one  that 
had  some  particular  command  of  some  of  the 
trained  forces  of  the  city,  to  join  with  him.  Hav- 
ing therefore  concluded  upon  this  determination, 
now  was  the  time  to  execute  in  fact  all  that  ho 
had  before  in  purpose  digrested. 

First,  therefore,  he  concluded  of  a  pretext 
which  was  ever  part  of  the  plot,  and  which  he 
had  meditated  upon  and  studied  long  before. 
For  finding  himself,  thanks  be  to  God,  to  seek, 
in  her  majesty's  government,  of  any  just  pretext 
in  matter  of  state,  either  of  innovation,  oppres- 
sion, or  any  un worthiness :  as  in  all  his  former 
discontentments  he  had  gone  the  beaten  path  of 
traitors,  turning  their  imputation  upon  counsel* 
lors,  and  persons  of  credit  with  their  sovereign; 
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so  now  he  was  forced  to  descend  to  the  pretext  of 
a  private  quarrel,  giving^  out  this  speech,  how 
that  evening^,  when  he  should  have  been  called 
before  the  lords  of  the  council,  there  was  an 
ambuscade  of  musketeers  placed  upon  the  water, 
by  the  device  of  my  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  have  murdered  him  by  the 
way  as  he  passed :  a  matter  of  no  probability ; 
those  persons  having  no  such  desperate  estates  or 
jniods,  as  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
by  committing  so  odious  a  crime, 

But,  contrariwise,  certain  it  is.  Sir  Ferdihando 
Gorge  accused  Blunt,  to  have  persuaded  him  to 
kfl], or  at  least  apprehend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
the  latter  whereof  Blunt  denieth  not,  and  asked 
Sir  W^alter  Raleigh  forgiveness  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

But  this  pretext,  being  the  best  he  had,  was 
taken :  and  then  did  messages  and  warnings  fly 
thick  up  and  down  to  every  particular  nobleman 
and  gentleman,  both  that  evening  and.  the  next 
morning,  to  draw  tliem  together  in  the  forenoon  to 
Essex  House,  dispersing  the  foresaid  fable,  That 
he  should  have  been  murdered ;  save  that  it  was 
sometime  on  the  vrvLlfit,  sometime  in  his  bed, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  a  lie.  He 
ssDt  likewise  the  same  night  certain  of  his 
iostmrnents,  as,  namely,  one  William  Temple, 
his  secretary,  into  the  city  to  disperse  the  same 
tile,  having  increased  it  some  few  days  before  by 
an  addition,  That  he  should  have  been  likewise 
mardered  by  some  Jesuits,  to  the  number  of  four : 
and  to  fortify  tliis  pretext,  and  to  make  the  more 
has  of  the  danger  he  stood  in,  he  caused  that 
night  a  watch  to  be  kept  all  night  long,  towards 
the  street,  in  his  house.  The  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday,  they  came  unto  him  of  all 
hands,  according  to  his  messages  and  warnings : 
of  the  nobility,  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pftrker,  commonly  called  the  Lord  Mountegle; 
besides  divers  knights  and  principal  gentlemen 
and  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  some  three 
hundred.  And  also  it  being  Sunday,  and  the 
hour  when  he  had  used  to  have  a  sermon  at  his 
house,  it  gave  cause  to  some  and  colour  to  others 
to  come  upon  that  occasion.  As  they  came,  my 
lord  saluted  and  embraced,  and  to  the  generality 
of  them  gave  to  understand,  in  as  plausible  terms 
as  he  could.  That  his  life  had  been  sought, 
and  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  court  and  declare 
his  griefs  to  tlie  queen,  because  his  enemies  were 
mighty,  and  used  her  majesty^s  name  and  com- 
mandment; and  desired  their  help  to  take  his 
part;  but  unto  the  more  special  persons,  he  spake 
high,  and  in  other  terms,  telling  them.  That  he 
was  sure  of  the  city,  and  would  put  himself  into 
that  strength,  that  her  majesty  should  not  be  able 
to  stand  against  him,  and  that  he  would  take 
revenge  of  his  enemies. 


I  All  the  while  after  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
'  morning,  the  gates  to  the  street  and  water  were 
;  strongly  grnarded,  and  men  taken  in  and  let  forth 
by  discretion,  of  those  that  held  the  charge,  but 
with  special  caution  of  receiving  in  such  as  came 
from  c6urt,  but  not  sufiering  them  to  go  back 
without  my  lord^s  special  direction,  to  the  end  no 
particularity  of  that  which  passed  there  might  be 
known  to  her  majesty.' 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  her  mtyesty  having  un- 
derstanding of  tliis  strange  and  tumultuous  as- 
sembly at  Essex  House,  yet  in  her  princely 
wisdom  and  moderation  thought  to  cast  water 
upon  this  fire  before  it  brake  forth  to  farther  incon- 
venience: and  therefore  using  authority  before 
she  would  use  force,  sent  unto  him  four  persons 
of  great  honour  and  place,  and  such  as  he  ever 
pretended  to  reverence  and  love,  to  offer  him 
justice  for  any  griefs  of  his,  but  yet  to  lay  her 
royal  commandment  upon  him  to  disperse  his 
company,  and  upon  them  to  withdraw  themselves. 

These  four  honourable  persons,  being  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  the  Comptroller  of  her  Majesty's 
Household,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng< 
land,  came  to  the  house,  and  found  the  gates 
shut  upon  them.  But  after  a  little. stay,  they 
were  let  in  at  the  wicket ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  within,  the  wicket  was  shut,  and  all  their 
servants  kept  out,  except  the  bearer  of  the  seal. 
In  the  court  they  found  the  earls  with  the  rest  cf 
the  company,  the  court  in  a  manner  full,  and 
upon  their  coming  towards  Essex,  they  all 
flocked  and  thronged  about  them;  whereupon 
the  lord  keeper  in  an  audible  voice  delivered  to 
the  earl  the  queen's  message.  That  they  were 
sent  by  her  majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  their  assembly,  and  to  let  them  know  that  if 
they  had  any  particular  cause  of  griefs  against 
any  persons  whatsoever,  they  should  have  hearing 
and  justice. 

Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  a  very  loud 
and  furious  voice,  declared.  That  his  life  was 
sought,  and  that  he  should  have  been  murdered 
in  his  bed,  and  that  he  had  been  perfidiously 
dealt  withal;  and  other  speeches  to  the  Hke 
eflect.  To  which  the  lord  chief  justice  said. 
If  any  such  matter  were  attempted  or  intended 
against  him,  it  wns  fit  for  him  to  declare  it, 
assuring  him  both  a  faithful  relation  on  their 
part,  and  that  they  could  not  fail  of  a  princely 
indifierency  and  justice  on  her  majesty's  part. 

To  which  the  Earl  of  Southampton  took  occa- 
sion to  object  the  assault  made  upon  him  by 
the  Lord  Gray:  which  my  lord  chief  justice 
returned  upon  him,  and  said,  That  in  that  case 
justice  had  been  done,  and  the  party  was  in 
prison  for  it. 

Then  the  lord  keeper  required  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  that  if  he  would  not  declare  his  griefs 
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openly,  yet  that  theo  he  would  impart  them  pri- 
rately ;  and  then  they  doubted  not  to  gire  him  or 
procure  him  satisfaction. 

Upon  this  there  arose  a  grreat  clamour  among 
the  multitude :  "Away,  my  lord,  they  abuse  you, 
they  betray  you,  they  undo  you,  you  lose  time." 
Whereupon  my  lord  keeper  put  on  his  hat,  and 
said  with  a  louder  Toice  Aan  before,  ^My  lord, 
let  us  speak  with  you  prirately,  and  understand 
your  griefs;  and  I  do  command  you  all  upon  your 
allegiance,  to  lay  down  your  weapons  and  to 
depart.*'  Upon  which  words  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  all  the  rest,  as  disdaining  commandment,  put 
bn  their  hats;  and  Essex  somewhat  abruptly 
went  from  him  into  the  house^  and  the  counsel- 
lors followed  him,  thinking  he  would  have  pri- 
vate conference  with  them,  as  was  required. 

And  as  they  passed  through  the  several  rooms, 
they  might  hear  many  of  the  disordered  company 
cry,  "Kill  them,  kill  them;"  and  others  crying, 
«<  Nay,  but  shop  them  up,  keep  them  as  pledges, 
cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window ;"  and  other 
6uch  audacious  and  traitorous  speeches.  But 
Essex  took  hold  of  the  occasion  and  advantage, 
to  keep  in  deed  such  pledges  if  he  were  dis- 
tressed, and  to  have  the  countenance  to  lead 
them  with  him  to  the  court,  especially  the  two 
great  magistrates  of  justice,  and  the  great  seal  of 
England,  if  he  prevailed,  and  to  deprive  her 
majesty  of  the  use  of  their  counsel  in  such  a 
strait,  and  to  engage  his  followers  in  the  very 
beginning  by  such  a  capital  act,  as  the  imprison- 
ment of  counsellors  carrying  her  majesty's  royal 
commandment  for  the  suppressing  of  a  rebellious 
force. 

And  after  that  they  were  come  up  into  his 
book-chamber,  he  gave  order  they  should  be  kept 
fast,  giving  the  charge  of  their  custody  princi- 
pally to  Sir  John  Davis,  but  adjoined  unto  him  a 
warder,  one  Owen  Salisbury,  one  of  the  most 
seditious  and  wicked  persons  of  the  naniber, 
having  been  a  notorious  robber,  and  one  that 
served  the  enemy  under  Sir  William  Stanley, 
and  that  bare  a  special  spleen  unto  my  lord  chief 
justice;  who  guarded  these  honourable  persons 
with  muskets  charged,  and  matches  ready  fired  at 
the  chamber  door. 

This  done,  the  earl,  notwithstanding  my  lord 
keeper  still  required  to  speak  with  him,  left  the 
charge  of  his  house  with  Sir  Oilly  Merick;  and, 
using  these  words  to  my  lord  keeper,  "  Have  pa- 
tience for  a  while,  I  will  go  take  order  with  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city,  and  be  with  you 
aorain  within  half  an  hour;"  issued  with  his 
troop  into  London,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, besides  those  that  remained  in  the  house, 
choice  men  for  hardiness  and  valour,  unto  whom* 
some  gentlemen  and  one  nobleman  did  after  join 
themselves. 

But  from  the  time  he  went  forth,  it  seems  God 
did  sitike  him  with  the  spirit  of  amazement,  and 


brought  him  round  again  to  the  place  whence  he 
first  moved. 

For  after  he  had  once  by  Ludgnte  entered  into 
the  city,  he  never  had  so  ntucb  as  the  heart  or 
assurance  to  speak  any  set  or  confident  speech  to 
the  people,  (but  repeated  only  over  and  over  his 
tale  as  he  passed  by,  that  he  should  have  been 
murdered,)  nor  to  do  any  act  of  foresight  or 
courage ;  but  he  that  had  vowed  he  would  never 
be  cooped  up  more,  cooped  himself  first  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  after  within  4he  walls 
of  ]i  house,  as'  arrested  by  God's  justice  as  ^n 
example  of  disloyalty.  For  passing  through 
Cheapside,  and  so  towards  Smiths  house,  snd 
finding,  though  some  came  about  him,  yet  none 
joined  or  armed  with  him,  he  provoked  them  by 
speeches  as  he  passed  to  arm,  telling  them.  They 
did  him  hurt  and  no  good,  to  come  about  him 
with  no  weapons. 

But  there  was  not  in  so  populous  a  city,  where 
he  thought  himself  held  so  dear,  one  man,  from 
the  chiefest  citizen  to  the  meanest  artifieer  or 
prentice,  that  armed  with  him :  so  as  being 
extremely  appalled,  as  divers  that  happened  to 
see  him  then  might  visibly  perceive  in  hb  face 
and  countenance,  and  almost  monlten  with  sweat, 
though  without  any  cause  of  bodily  laboor  but 
only  by  the  perplexity  and  horror  of  his  iiifaid« 
he  came  to  Smith's  house  the  sheriff,  where  be 
refreshed  himself  a  little,  and  shifted  bim. 

But  the  mean  while  it  pleased  God,  that  her 
majesty's  directions  at  court,  though  in  a  ease  so 
strange  and  sudden,  were  judicial  and  sound. 
For  first  there  was  commandment  in  the  morning 
given  unto  the  city,  that  every  man  should  be  in 
a  readiness,  both  in  person  and  armour,  but  yet  to 
keep  within  his  own  door,  and  to  expect  com- 
mandment; upon  a  reasonable  and  politic  con- 
sideration, that  had  they  armed  suddenly  in  the 
streets,  if  there  were  any  ill  disposed  persons, 
they  might  arm  on  the  one  side  and  turn  on  the 
other,  or  at  least,  if  armed  men  had  been  seen  to 
and  fro,  it  would  have  bred  a  greater  tumult,  and 
more  bloodshed ;  and  the  nakedness  of  Essex's 
troop  would  not  have  so  well  appeared. 

And  soon  after,  direction  was  given  that  the 
Lord  Burghley,  taking  with  him  the  king  of 
heralds,  should  declare  him  traitor  in  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  city ;  which  was  performed  with 
good  expedition  and  resolution,  and  the  loss  and 
hurt  of  some  of  his  company.  Besides  that, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard, 
knight^marehal,  rode  into  the  city,  and  declared 
and  notified  to  the  people  that  he  was  a  traitor: 
from  which  time  divers  of  his  troop  withdrawing 
from  him,  and  none  other  coming  in  to  him, 
there  was  nothing  but  despair.  For  hav-.  r 
stayed  a  while,  as  is  said,  at  Sheriff  Smiti  i 
house,  and  there  changing  his  pretext  of  a  priv  a 
quarrel,  and  publishing,  that  the  realm  shoi  I 
have  been  sold  to  the  Infanta,  the  better  to  spur 
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on  the  people  to  rise,  and  called,  and  giren  com- 
mandment to  have  arms  hrongfat  and  weapons  of 
all  sorts,  and  being  soon  afUr  advertised  of  the 
proclamation,  he  came  forth  in  a  hnrry. 

So  having  made  some  stay  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  and  being  dismayed  qpon  knowledge  given 
to  him  that  forces  were  coming  forwards  against 
him  under  the  conduct  of  the  lord  admiral,  the 
lieutenant  of  her  majesty^s  forces ;  and  not  know- 
ing what  course  to  take,  he  determined  in  the  end 
to  go  back  towards  his  own  house,  as  well  in 
hope  to  have  found  the  counsellors  there,  and  by 
them  to  have  served  some  turn,  as  upon  trust  that 
towards  night  his  friends  in  the  city  would  gather 
their  spirits  together,  and  rescue  him,  as  himself 
declared  after  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

But,  for  the  counsellors,  it  had  pleased  God  to 
make  one  of  the  principal  offenders  his  instru- 
ment for  their  delivery;  who,  seeing  my  lord*s 
case  desperate,  and  contriving  how  to  redeem  his 
fault  and  save  himself,  came  to  Sir  John  Daris, 
and  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  as  sent  from  my  lord ;  and 
ao  procured  them  to  be  released. 

But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  his  company  that 
was  lefi^  thinking  to  recover  his  house,  made  on 
by  land  towards  Ludgate ;  where  being  resisted 
by  a  company  of  pikemen  and  other  forces, 
gathered  together  by  the  wise  and  diligent  care 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Luson,  and  yet  attempting  to  clear  the  pas- 
sage, he  was  with  no  great  difficulty  repulsed. 
M  which  encounter  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was 
sort  wounded,  and  young  Tracy  slain  on  his 
|iart ;  and  one  Waits  on  the  queen's  part,  and 
tome  others.  Upon  which  repulse  he  went  back 
and  fled  towards  the  water-side,  and  took  boat  at 
Queenhithe,  and  so  was  received  into  Essex 
House  at  Uie  water-gate,  which  he  fortified  and 
barricadoed ;  but  instantly  the  lord-lieutenant  so 
disposed  his  companies,  as  all  passage  and  issue 
forth  was  cut  off  from  him  both  by  land  and  by 
water,  and  all  succours  that  he  might  hope  for 
were  discouraged :  and  leaving  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  Lord  Gray,  the  Lord  Burghley,  and 
the  Lord  Compton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Tliomas  Gerard,  with  divers  others,  before  the 
house  to  landward,  my  lord  lieutenant  himself 
thought  good,  taking  with  him  the  Lord  of  Effing- 
ham, Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Stanhope,  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  M.  Foulk  Grovill,  with  divers 
others,  to  assail  the  garden  and  banqueting-house 
on  the  water-side,  and  presently  forced  the  gar- 
den, and  won  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  was 
ready  to  hare  assailed  the  house;  but  out  of  a 
Christian  and  honourable  consideration,  under- 
standing that  there  were  in  the  house  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  and  the  Lady  Rich,  with  their  gentle- 
women, let  the  Earl  of  Essex  know  by  Sir  Robert 
Sidney,  that  he  was  content  to  suffer  the  ladies 


and  gentlewomen  to  come  forth.  Whereupon 
Essex  returning  the  lord  lieutenant  thanks  for 
the  compassion  and  care  he  had  of  the  ladies, 
desired  only  to  have  an  hour's  respite  to  make 
way  for  their  going  out,  and  an  hour  afWr  to 
barricade  the  place  again :  which,  because  it  could 
make  no  alteration  to  the  hindrance  of  the  service, 
the  lord  lieutenant  thought  good  to  grant.  But 
Essex,  having  had  some  talk  within  of  a  sally, 
and  despairing  of  the  success,  and  thinking  better 
to  yield  himself,  sent  word,  that  upon  some  con- 
ditions he  would  yield. 

But  the  lord  lieutenant  utterly  refusing  to  hear 
of  capitulation,  Essex  desired  to  speak  with  my 
lord,  who  thereupon  went  up  close  to  the  house  $ 
and  the  late  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  their  par- 
takers, presented  themselves  upon  the  leads ;  and 
Essex  said,  he  would  not  capitulate,  but  entreat; 
and  made  three  petitions.  The  first,  that  they 
might  be  civilly  used  r  whereof  the  lord  lieutenant 
assured  them.  The  second,  that  they  might  have 
an  honourable  trial :  whereof,  the  lord  lieutenant 
answered,  they  needed  not  to  doubt.  The  third, 
that  he  might  have  Ashton,  a  preacher,  with  him  in 
prison,  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul ;  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  said  he  would  move  to  her  majesty,  not 
doubting  of  the  matter  of  his  request,  though  he 
could  not  absolutely  promise  him  that  person. 
Whereupon  they  all,  with  the  ceremony  amongst 
martial  men  accustomed,  came  down  and  sub- 
mitted themselves,  and  yielded  up  their  swords, 
which  was  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night ;  there 
having  been  slain  in  holding  of  the  house,  by 
musket-shot,  Owen  Salisbury,  and  some  few  more 
on  the  part  of  my  lord,  and  some  few  likewise 
slain  and  hurt  on  the  queen's  part :  and  presentTy, 
as  well  the  lords  as  the  rest  of  their  confederates 
of  quality,  were  severally  taken  into  the  charge 
of  divers  particular  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  by 
them  conveyed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons. 

So  as  this  action,  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  the 
person  of  the  leader,  the  manner  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  the  intent  of  the  plot,  brake  forth  and 
ended  within  the  compass  of  twelve  hours,  and 
with  the  loss  of  little  blood,  and  in  such  sort  as 
the  next  day  all  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
did  sit  in  their  accustomed  manner,  giving  good 
subjects  and  all  reasonable  men  just  cause  to 
think,  not  the  less  of  the  offender's  treason,  but 
the  more  of  her  majesty's  princely  magnanimity 
and  prudent  foresight  in  so  great  a  peril,  and 
chiefly  of  God's  goodness,  that  hath  blessed  hef 
majesty  in  this,  as  in  many  things  else,  with  so 
rare  and  divine  felicity. 

7%e  effect  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  several 
arraignments  of  the  late  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Southampton,  before  the  lord  steward;  and 
if  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  Charles 
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Datbrs,  and  othen^  before  great  and  honourable 
Commisnonert  of  Oyer  and  Herminer  f  ^and  of 
ike  aniwera  and  dtfencee  which  the  uud  iffendere 
made  for  themselves  ,*  and  the  repUee  made  upon 
such  their  defences :  with  some  other  circumstances 
ofihe  proceedings^  as  well  at  the  same  arraign^ 
mentsas  after* 

The  two  late  Earls  of  Elssex  and  Southampton 
vete  brougrht  to  their  trial  the  nineteenth  of  Fe- 
bniary,  eleven  days  after  the  rebellion.  At  which 
trial  there  passed  upon  them  twenty-five  peers,  a 
greater  number  than  hath  been  called  in  any 
former  precedent.  Amongst  whom  her  majesty 
did  not  forbear  to  use  many  that  were  of  near 
alliance  and  blood  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  some 
others,  that  had  their  sons  and  heirs  apparent 
that  were  of  his  company,  and  followed  him  in 
the  open  action  of  rebellion.  The  lord  steward 
then  in  commission,  according  to  the  solemnity 
in  such  trials  received,  was  the  Lord  Buckhurst, 
lord  high  treasurer,  who  with  gravity  and  tem- 
perance directed  the  evidence,  and  moderated,  and 
gave  the  judgment  There  was  also  an  assists 
ance  of  eight  judges,  the  three  chief,  and  five 
others.  The  hearing  was  with  great  patience 
and  liberty :  the  ordinary  course  not  being  held, 
to  silence  the  prisoners  till  the  whole  state  of  the 
evidence  was  given  in ;  but  they  being  suffered 
to  answer  articulately  to  every  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  to  every  particular  deposi- 
tion, whensoever  they  offered  to  speak:  and  not 
so  only,  but  they  were  often  spared  to  be  inter- 
rupted, even  in  their  digressions  and  speeches  not 
much  pertinent  to  their  cause.  And  always  when 
any  doubt  in  law  was  moved,  or  when  it  was 
required  either  by  the  prisoners  or  the  peers,  the 
lord  steward  required  the  judges  to  deliver  the 
law;  who  gave  their  opinions  severally,  not 
barely  yea  or  no,  but  at  large  with  their  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  indictment  were  not  laid  or  charged  the 
treasons  of  Ireland,  because  the  greatest  matter, 
which  was  the  design  to  bring  over  the  army  of 
Ireland,  being  then  not  confessed  nor  known ;  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  stuff  the  indict- 
ment with  matters  which  might  have  been  con- 
ceived to  be  chiefly  gathered  by  curious  inquisi- 
tion, and  grounded  upon  report  or  presumption, 
"when  there  was  other  matter  so  notorious.  And, 
besides,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  in  his  case,  to 
whom  many  were  so  partial,  some,  who  would 
not  consider  how  things  came  to  light  by  degrees, 
might  have  reported  that  he  was  twice  called  in 
question  about  one  offence.  And,  therefore,  the 
late  treasons  of  his  rebellion  and  conspiracy  were 
only  comprehended  in  the  indictment,  with  the 
usual  clauses  and  consequents  in  law,  of  compass- 
ing the  queen^s  death,  destruction,  and  depriva- 
tion, and  levying  war,  and  the  like. 


The  evidenu  consisted  cf  two  parts  t  theploi  tftur^ 
prising  her  majextyU  person  in  courts  and  ikt 
open  rebellion  in  the  city. 

The  plot  was  opened  according  to  the  former 
narration,  and  proved  by  the  several  confessions 
of  four  witnesses,  fully  and  directly  concurring, 
in  the  point;  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Chariet 
Pavers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Sir  Ferdinando' 
Gorge.  Of  which  number,  though  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blunt  were  not  at  the  council  held  at  Draiy 
House,  no  more  than  Essex  himself  was ;  yet,  be 
was  privy  to  that  which  passed.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge  being  prisoner  in  the  Gatehouse,  near  4he 
place  of  trial,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  brought  thither,  and  avouched  "viva 
voce**  his  confession  in  all  things. 

And  these  four  proved  all  particularities  of  sur* 
prising  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  putting  the 
same  in  execution,  and  '  the  distributing  and 
naming  of  the  principal  persons  and  actors  to  tbett 
several  charges;  and  tlie  calling  of  my  lord's 
pretended  enemies  to  trial  for  their  lives,  and  the 
summoning  of  a  parliament,  and  the  altering  of 
the  government.  And  Sir  Christopher  Blmt, 
and  Sir  John  Davis  from  Sir  Christ<^her  Blunt, 
did  speak  to  the  point  of  bringing  in  a  toleratioa 
of  the  Catholic  religion. 

For  the  overt  rebellion  in  the  city  itseif^  it  wm 
likewise  opened^  according  to  ike  farmer  nrnrrn' 
/ton,  and  divided  itself  naturally  into  three  parts. 

First,  the  imprisonment  of  the  eounselloray 
bringing  her  majesty's  royal  commandment  to 
them,  upon  their  allegiance  to  disperse  their 
forces.  Secondly,  the  entering  the  city,  and  the 
stirring  of  the  people  to  rise,  as  well  by  provok- 
ing them  to  arm,  as  by  giving  forth  the  slanden 
that  the  realm  was  sold  to  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
assailing  of  the  queen's  forces  at  Ludgate.  And, 
thirdly,  the  resistance  and  keeping  of  the  hoose 
against  her  majesty's  forces  under  the  charge  and 
conduct  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

And  albeit  these  parts  were  matters  notorious, 
and  within  almost  every  man's  view  and  know- 
ledge ;  yet,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  peers, 
they  were  fully  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  being  there  present, 
tt  viva  voce,"  and  the  declaration  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  being  one  of  the  peers  likewise, 
t<  viva  voce,"  touching  so  much  as  passed  about 
the  imprisonment  of  themselves  and  the  rest;  and 
by  the  confessions  of  the  E^arl  of  Rutland,  the 
Lord  Sandys,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  others. 

The  defence  of  the  late  Eari  of  Essex,  touching 
the  plot  and  consultation  at  Drury  House,  was: 
That  it  was  not  proved  that  he  was  at  it;  and 
that  they  could  show  nothing,  proving  his  con- 
sent or  privity,  under  his  hand. 

Touching  the  action  in  the  city,  he  justified  the 
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pretext  of  the  danger  of  his  life  to  be  a  truth.  He 
Mid  that  his  speech,  that  the  realm  shoald  have 
been  sold  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  was  grounded 
upon  a  report  he  had  heard,  thatSir  Robert  Cecil 
thoald  say  privately,  That  the  Infanta's  title  to 
t&e  crown,  after  her  majesty,  was  as  good  as  any 
other.  He  excused  the  imprisonment  of  the 
eoansellors  to  have  been  against  his  mind,  forced 
upon  him  by  his  unruly  company.  He  protested 
he  never  intended  in  his  heart  any  hurt  to  her 
majesty's  person ;  that  he  did  desire  to  secure  his 
•oeess  to  her,  for  which  purpose  he  thought  to 
piay  the  help  of  the  city,  and  that  he  did  not  arm 
hit  men  in  warlike  sort,  nor  struck  up  drum,  nor 
the  like. 

The  defence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Southampton  to 
bis  part  in  the  plot  and  consultation  at  Drury 
House,  was :  That  it  was  a  matter  debated,  but  not 
letblved  nor  concluded ;  and  that  the  action  which 
was  executed,  was  not  the  action  which  was  con- 
sulted upon.  And  for  the  open  action  in  the  city, 
be  concurred  with  Essex,  with  protestation  of  the 
clearness  of  his  mind  for  any  hurt  to  the  queen's 
person ;  and  that  it  was  but  his  affection  to  my 
Lord  of  Essex  that  had  drawn  him  into  the  cause. 
Tids  was  the  substance  and  best  of  both  their  de- 
lenees.    Unto  which  the  reply  was : 

Defence.  7b  the  pointy  that  the  laU  Earl  of 
Bmtx  woM  not  at  the  earuuUaiion  at  Drury  Houee, 

Bepiy,  It  was  replied,  that  it  was  proved  by 
■H-the  witnesses,  that  that  consultation  was  held 
liy  his  special  appointment  and  direction,  and  that 
both  the  list  of  the  names  and  the  principal  article^ 
were  of  his  own  handwriting.  And  whereas  he 
Mid,  they  6oald  not  be  showed  extant  under  his 
hand ;  it  ¥ras  proved  by  the  confession  of  my  Lord 
of  Rutland,  and  the  Lord  Sandys,  that  he  had  pro- 
vided for  that  himself;  for  afler  he  returned  out  of 
the  city  to  his  own  house,  he  burned  divers  papers 
which  he  had  in  a  cabinet,  because,  as  himself  said, 
they  should  tell  no  tales. 

Defence.  To  the  point  which  Southampton  al- 
leged, That  the  comuUation  at  DruryBnuse^  upon  the 
litt  and  articles  in  writingj  wa$  not  executed  t 

Reply,  It  was  replied,  that  both  that  consul- 
tation in  that  manner  held,  if  none  other  act  had 
followed,  was  treason ;  and  that  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowing in  the  city,  was  not  a  desisting  from  the 
other  plot,  but  an  inducement  and  pursuance  of  it; 
their  meaning  being  plain  on  all  parts,  that  afler 
they  had  gotten  the  aid  of  the  city,  they  would 
have  gone  and  possessed  the  court. 

Defence.  7b  the  point,  that  it  was  a  truth  that 
Essex  should  have  been  assailed  by  his  private 
entmies  .* 

Reply.  First,  He  was  required  to  deliver  who 
it  was  that  gave  him  the  advertisement  of  it ;  be- 
eause  otherwise  it  must  light  upon  himself,  and 
bethought  his  own  invention:  whereuntohesaid, 
that  he  Would  name  no  man  that  day. 

Then  it  was  showed  how  improbable  it  was, 
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considering  that  my  Lord  Cobhamand  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  were  men  whose  estates  were  better  settled 
and  established  than  to  overthrow  their  fortunes 
by  such  a  crime. 

Besides,  it  was  showed  how  the  tale  did  not 
hang  together,  but  varied  in  itself,  as  the  tale  of 
the  two  judges  did,  when  one  said,  under  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  another  said,  under  the  fig  tree. 
So  sometimes  it  was  said,  that  he  should  have 
been  murdered  in  his  bed,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  water,  and  sometimes  it  should  have  been  per* 
formed  by  Jesuits  some  days  before. 

Thirdly,  It  was  asked  what  reference  the  going 
into  the  city  for  succour  against  any  his  private 
enemies  had  to  the  imprisoning  of  the  lord  keeper, 
and  the  lord  chief  justice,  persons  that  he  pre- 
tended to  love  and  respect ;  and  the  Earl  of  Wor^ 
oester,  his  kinsman,  and  Master  Comptroller,  his 
uncle,  and  the  publishing  to  the  people,  that  the 
realm  should  have  been  sold  to  the  Spaniard. 

And,  lastly.  It  was  said,  that  these  were  the  an- 
cient footsteps  of  former  traitors,  to  make  their 
quarrel  as  against  their  private  enemies,  because 
God  unto  lawful  kings  did  ever  impart  such  beams 
of  his  own  glory,  as  traitors  could  not  look  straight 
upon  them ;  but  ever  turned  their  pretences  against 
some  about  them ;  and  that  this  action  of  his  re- 
sembled the  action  of  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  that 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  kind  of  fiction  and  dis- 
simulation, as  he  lanced  his  own  body,  and  oame 
hurt  and  wounded  before  the  people,  as  having  been 
assailed  by  his  private  enemies  ;  and  by  colour 
thereof  obtained  a  guard  about  his  person,  by  help 
of  whom  he  after  usurped  upon  the  state. 

Defence.  7b  the  point,  that  he  heard  it  reported 
Mr,  Secretary  should  say,  Uud  the  JttfarJa^s  title  io  the 
crown,  after  her  majesty,  was  as  good  at  any  other  i 

Reply,  Upon  this  his  allegation,  Mr.  Secretary 
standing  out  of  sight  in  a  private  place,  only  to 
hear,  being  much  moved  with  so  false  and  foul 
an  accusation,  came  suddenly  forth,  and  made 
humble  request  to  the  lord  steward,  that  he 
might  have  the  favour  to  answer  for  himself. 
Which  being  granted  him,  in  respect  of  the  place 
he  carried,  after  a  bitter  contestation  on  his  part 
with  the  earl,  and  a  serious  protestation  of  his 
alienation  of  heart  from  the  (Spanish  nation  in  any 
such  condition,  he  still  urged  the  earl  to  name  the 
reporter,  that  all  the  circumstances  might  be 
known ;  but  the  earl  still  warily  avoiding  it,  Mr. 
Secretary  replied,  that  seeing  he  would  allege  no 
author,  it  ought  to  be  reputed  his  own  fiction. 
Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex  said,  though  his 
own  conscience  was  a  sufficient  testimony  to  him- 
self, that  he  had  not  invented  any  untruth,  yet  he 
would  affirm  thus  much  for  the  world's  farther 
satisfaction  in  that  behalf,  that  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton also  had  heard  so  much  reported  of  Mr. 
Secretary ;  but  said  still  that  he  for  his  part  would 
name  nobody.  Whereupon  Mr.  Secretary  adjured 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  all  former  friendshipt 
3H 
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which  had  been  indeed  very  great  between  thero, 
that  he  would  declare  the  person;  which  he  did 
presently,  and  said  it  was  Mr.  Comptroller.  At 
which  speech  Mr.  Secretary  straight  took  hold, 
and  said,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  him  named  of 
all  others ;  for  howsoever  some  malicious  person 
might  peradrentare  have  been  content  to  give 
credit  to  so  injarions  a  conceit  of  him,  especially 
such  as  were  against  the  peace  wherein  he  was 
employed,  and  for  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
ever  hated  him,  being  ever  desirous  to  keep  an 
army  on  his  own  dependency,  yet  he  did  think  no 
man  of  any  understanding  would  believe  that  he 
could  bo  so  senseless  as  to  pick  out  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  his  uncle,  to  lay  open  to  him  his  affection 
to  that  nation,  in  a  matter  of  so  odious  and  per- 
nicious consequence;  and  so  did  very  humbly 
crave  it  at  the  hands  of  the  lord  steward,  and  all 
the  peers,  that  Mr.  Comptroller  might  be  sent  for, 
to  make  good  his  accusation. 

Thereupon  the  lord  steward  sent  a  Serjeant  at 
arms  for  Mr.  Comptroller,  who  presently  came 
thithM,  and  did  freely  and  sincerely  deliver,  that  he 
had  only  said,  though  he  knew  not  well  to  whom, 
that  Mr.  Secretary  and  he,  walking  in  the  garden 
at  court  one  morning  about  two  years  since,  and 
talking  casually  of  foreign  things,  Mr.  Secretary 
told  him,  that  one  Doleman  had  maintained  in  a 
book,  not  long  since  printed,  that  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  had  a  good  title  to  the  crown  of  England : 
which  was  all,  as  Mr.  Comptroller  said,  that  ever 
he  heard  Mr.  Secretary  speak  of  that  matter. 
And  so  the  weak  foundation  of  that  scandal  being 
quickly  discerned,  that  matter  ended;  all  that 
could  be.  proved  being  no  other,  than  that  Mr. 
Comptroller  had  told  another,  who  had  told  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  that  Mr.  Secretary  said  to  him  that 
such  a  book  said  so ;  which  every  man  could  say 
that  hath  read  it,  and  no  man  better  knew  than 
the  carl  himself,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

Defence.  7b  the  point  of  both  their  protestationSy 
that  they  intended  no  hurt  to  her  niajesty^s  person. 

Reply,  First,  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions 
for  matter  in  law  upon  two  points :  the  one,  that 
in  case  where  a  subject  attempteth  to  put  himself 
into  such  strength  as  the  king  shall  not  be  able 
to  resist  him,  and  to  force  and  compel  the  king  to 
govern  otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  royal 
authority  and  direction,  it  is  manifest  rebellion. 
The  other,  tliat  in  every  rebellion  the  law  intend- 
eth  as  a  consequent,  the  compassing  the  death 
and  deprivation  of  the  king,  as  foreseeing  that 
the  rebel  will  never  suffer  that  king  to  live  or 
reign,  which  might  punish  or  take  revenge  of  his 
treason  and  rebellion.  And  it  was  enforced  by 
the  queen's  counsel,  that  this  is  not  only  the  wis- 
dom of  the  laws  of  the  realm  which  so  defineth 
of  it,  but  it  is  also  the  censure  of  foreign  laws, 
the  conclusion  of  common  reason,  which  is  the  I 
ground  of  all  laws,  and  the  demonstrative  asser- 1 


tion  of  experience,  which  is  the  warranty  of  all 
reason.  For,  first,  the  civil  law  makeA  tiiit 
judgment,  that  treason  is  nothing  else  hot  ^cri* 
men  less  majestatis,'*  or  **diminat»maje8tatit,'* 
making  every  offence  which  abridgeth  or  hnit^ 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  prince,  as  an  iniolt 
or  invading  of  the  ctown,  and  extorting  the  impe* 
rial  sceptre.  And  for  common  reason,  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  subject  should  once  come  to  that 
height  as  to  give  law  to  his  sovereign,  but  what 
with  insolency  of  the  change,  and  what  with  terror 
of  his  own  guiltiness,  he  will  never  permit  the 
king,  if  he  can  choose,  to  recover  authority ;  nor, 
for  doubt  of  that,  to  continue  alive.  And,  lastly* 
for  experience,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  stories  and 
examples,  that  the  subject  never  obtained  a  supe- 
riority and  command  over  the  king,  bnt  there 
followed  soon  after  the  deposing  and  putting  of 
the  king  to  death,  as  appeareth  in  onr  own  chroni* 
cJes,  in  two  notable  particulars  of  twonnfortnnats 
kings :  the  one  of  Edward  the  Second,  who,  when 
he  kept  himself  close  for  danger,  was  summoned 
by  proclamation  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  the  realm :  but  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
forced  to  resign,  and  in  the  end  tragically  mniw 
dered  in  Berkley  Castle.  And  the  other  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  who,  though  the  Duke  of 
Hereford,  after  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  presented 
himself  before  him  with  three  humble  reverenceSv 
yet  in  the  end  was  deposed  and  put  to  death. 

Defence.  To  the  point  of  not  arming  his  mtn 
otherwise  than  with  pistols^  rapiers^  and  daggen^ 
it  was  replied: 

Reply.  That  that  course  was  held  upon  can* 
ning,  the  better  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  city,  as  coming  like  a  friend  with  an 
All  hail,  or  kiss,  and  not  as  an  enemy,  making 
full  reckoning  that  the  city  would  arm  him,  and 
arm  with  him ;  and  that  he  took  the  pattern  of  his 
action  from  the  day  of  the  barricadoes  at  Paris, , 
where  the  Duke  of  Guise  entering  the  city  but 
with  eight  gentlemen,  prevailing  with  the  city  of 
Paris  to  take  his  part,  as  my  Lord  of  Essex,  thanks 
be  to  God,  failed  of  the  city  of  London,  made  the 
king,  whom  he  thought  likewise  to  have  surprised, 
to  forsake  the  town,  and  withdraw  himself  into 
other  places,  for  his  farther  nafety.  And  it  was 
also  urged  a^inst  him,  out  of  the  confession  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  and  others,  that  he  cried  out 
to  the  citizens,  »*That  they  did  him  hurt  and  no 
good,  to  come  without  weapons ;"  and  provoked 
them  to  arm:  and  finding  they  would  not  be 
moved  to  arm  with  him,  sought  to  arm  his  own 
troops. 

This,  point  by  point,  was  the  effect  of  the  reply. 
Upon  all  which  evidence  both  the  earls  were 
found  guilty  of  treason  by  all  the  several  voices 
of  every  one  of  the  peers,  and  so  received  judg- 
ment 
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7%e  names  of  the  peers  that  passed  upon  the  trial  (f 
the  two  earls. 


Earl  of  Oxford. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Cumberland. 
Earl  of  Worcester. 
Earl  of  Sussex. 
Earl  of  Hertford. 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 
Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Lord  Viscount  Bindon. 

Lord  De  la  Ware. 
Lord  Morley. 


Lord  Cobham. 

Lord  St'dfibrd. 

Lord  Gray. 

Lord  Lumley. 

Lord  Windsor. 

Lord  Rich. 

Lord  Darcy  de  Chichey. 

Lord  Chandos. 

Lord  Hunsdon. 

Lord  St.  John  de  Bletso. 

Lord  Compton. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 


The  names  cf  the  judges  thai  assisted  the  court. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.        Justice  Fenner. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of    Justice  Walmsly. 

the  Common  Pleas.    Baron  Clerke. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  Justice  KingsiQill. 

Joatice  Gawdy. 

'Sfme  particulars  of  that  which  passed  after  the  or- 
raignment  (f  the  late  earbj  and  at  the  time  of  the 
mifftring  of  the  Earl  ^  Essex. 

But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  finding  that  the  consul- 
tation at  Drury  House,  and  the  secret  plots  of  his 
premeditated  and  prepensed  treasons  were  come 
to  light,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  touched, 
even  at  his  parting  from  the  bar,  with  a  kind  of 
itmorse;  especially  because  he  had. carried  the 
manner  of  his  answer,  rather  in  a  spirit  of  osten- 
tation and  glory,  than  with  humility  and  peni- 
tence :  and  brake  out  in  the  hall,  while  the  lords 
wan  in  conference,  into  these  words ;  «<  That  see- 
ing things  were  thus  carried,  he  would,  ere  it  be 
long,  say  more  than  yet  was  known,"  Which 
good  motion  of  his  mind  being,  afler  his  coming 
back  to  the  Tower,  first  cherished  by  M.  D.  of 
Norwich,  but  after  wrought  on  by  the  religious 
and  elTcctual  persuasions  and  exhortations  of  Mr. 
Abdy  Ashton,  his  chaplain,  the  man  whom  he 
made  suit  by  name  to  have  with  him  for  his  souPs 
health,  as  one  that  of  late  time  he  had  been  most 
used  unto,  and  found  most  comfort  of,  comparing 
it*  when  he  made  the  request,  to  the  case  of  a 
patient,  that  in  his  extremity  would  be  desirous 
to  have  that  physician  that  was  best  acquainted 
with  his  body ;  he  sent  word  the  next  day,  to  de- 
tire  to  speak  with  some  of  the  principal  counsel- 
lors, with  whom  he  desired  also  that  particularly 
Mr.  Secretary  might  come  for  one.  Upon  which 
his  request,  first  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  afterwards  at  two  several  times  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  lord  high  treasurer, 
the  lord  high  admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary  repaired 
unto  him :  before  whom,  after  he  had  asked  the 
lord  keeper  forgiveness,  for  restraining  him  in  his 
house,  and  Mr.  Secretary  for  having  wronged  him 


at  the  bar,  concerning  the  matter  of  the  Infanta, 
with  signification  of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  re- 
conciled to  them,  which  was  accepted  with  all 
Christian  charity  and  humanity;  he  pioceeded  to 
accuse  heavily  most  of  his  confederates  for  carry- 
ing malicious  minds  to  the  state,  and  vehemently 
charged  Cuffc  his  man  to  his  own  face,  to  have 
been  a  principal  instigator  of  him  in  his  treasons; 
and  then  disclosed  how  far  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
her  majesty^s  late  ambassador,  was  privy  to  all 
the  conspiracy;  of  whose  name  till  then  there 
had  not  been  so  much  as  any  suspicion.  And, 
farther,  at  the  lords'  first  coming  to  him,  not 
sticking  to  confess  that  he  knew  her  majesty 
could  not  be  safe  while  he  lived,  did  very  earnestly 
desire  this  favour  of  the  queen,  that  he  might  die 
as  privately  as  might  be. 

And  the  morning  before  his  execution,  there 
being  sent  onto  him,  for  his  better  preparation, 
Mr.  Doctor  Mountford,  and  Mr.  Doctor  Barlow, 
to  join  with  Mr.  Abdy  Ashton,  his  chaplain,  he 
did  in  many  words  thank  God  that  he  had  given 
him  a  deeper  insight  into  his  oflfence,  being  sorry 
he  had  so  stood  upon  his  justification  at  his  ar* 
raignment:  since  which  time,  he  said,  he  was 
become  a  new  man,  and  heartily  thanked  God 
also  that  his  course  was  by  God*s  providence 
prevented.  For,  if  his  project  had  taken  eflfect, 
"God  knoweth,"  said  he,  «(what  harm  it  had 
wrought  in  the  realm." 

He  did  also  humbly  thank  her  majesty,  that  he 
should  die  in  so  private  a  manner,  for  he  suffered 
in  the  Tower  yard,  and  not  upon  the  hill,  by  hia 
own  special  suit,  lest  the  acclamation  of  the 
people,  for  those  were  his  own  words,  might  be 
a  temptation  to  him :  adding,  that  all  popularity 
and  trust  in  man  was  vain,  the  experience  whereof 
himself  had  felt :  and  acknowledged  farther  unto 
them,  that  he  was  justly  and  worthily  spewed  out, 
for  that  was  also  his  own  word,  of  the  realm,  and 
that  the  nature  of  his  offence  was  like  a  leprosy 
that  had  infected  far  and  near.  And  so  likewise 
at  the  public  place  of  his  suffering,  he  did  use 
vehement  detestation  of  his  offence,  desiring  God 
to  forgive  him  his  great,  his  bloody,  bis  crying, 
and  his  infectious  sin :  and  so  died  very  penitently, 
but  yet  with  great  conflict,  as  it  should  seem,  for 
his  sins.  For  he  never  mentioned,  nor  remembered 
there,  wife,  children,  or  friend,  nor  took  particular 
leave  of  any  that  were  present,  but  wholly  ab- 
stracted and  sequestered  himself  to  the  state  of 
his  conscience,  and  prayer. 

T%e  effect  of  thai  which  passed  at  the  arraignments 
of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Da- 
VERS,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gillv  Merick,  and 
Henry  Cum. 

The  fifth  of  March,  by  a  very  honourable  com- 
mission of  Oyer  apd  Terminer,  directed  to  thu 
Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Lord  Chamberiain,  Mr 
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Secretary,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Her- 
bert, with  diyers  of  the  judges,  the  commis- 
sioners sitting  in  the  court  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
there  were  arraigned  and  tried  by  a  jury  both  of 
aldermen  of  London,  and  other  gentlemen  of  good 
credit  and  sort,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles 
DaYers,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and 
Henry  Cufie.  I'^e  three  first  whereof,  befdre 
they  pleaded,  asked  this  question  of  the  judges : 
Whether  they  might  not  confess  the  indictment 
in  part,  and  plead  not  guilty  to  it  in  the  other 
part?  But  being  resolved  by  the  judgef,  that 
their  pleading  must  be  general;  they  pleaded  Not 
guilty,  as  did  likewise  the  other  two,  without  any 
such  question  asked.  The  reason  of  that  question 
was,  as  they  confessed,  in  respect  of  the  clause 
laid  in  the  indictment;  That  they  intended  and 
compassed  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty :  unto  whose  person,  although  they  con- 
fessed at  the  bar,  as  they  had  done  in  their  ex- 
aminations, that  their  meaning  was  to  come  to  her 
in  such  strength,  as  they  should  not  be  resisted, 
and  to  require  of  ber  divers  conditions  and  altera- 
tions of  government,  such  as  in  their  confessions 
are  expressed,  nevertheless  they  protested,  they 
intended  no  personal  harm  to  herself.  Where- 
upon, as  at  the  arraignment  of  the  two  earls,  so 
then  again  the  judges  delivered  the  rule  of  the 
law ;  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  laws 
of  this  land  maketh  this  judgment:  That  the 
subject  that  rebelleth  or  riseth  in  forcible  manner 
to  overrule  the  royal  will  and  power  of  the  king, 
intendeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown  and 
life ;  and  that  the  law  judgeth  not  of  the  fact  by 
the  intent,  but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact.  And  the 
queen's  counsel  did  again  enforce  that  point, 
setting  forth  that  it  was  no  mystery  or  quiddity 
of  the  common  law,  but  it  was  a  conclusion  in- 
fallible of  reason  and  experience;  for  that  the 
crown  was  not  a  ceremony  or  garland,  but  con- 
sisted of  pre-eminence  and  power. 

And,  tlierefore,  when  the  subject  will  take  upon 
him  to  give  law  to  the  king,  and  to  make  the 
power  sovereign  and  commanding  to  become  sub- 
ject and  commanded ;  such  subject  layeth  hold 
of  the  crown,  and  taketh  the  sword  out  of  the 
king's  hands.  And  that  the  crown  was  fastened 
so  close  upon  the  king's  head,  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  off,  but  that  head,  and  life,  and  all  will 
follow ;  as  all  examples,  both  in  foreign  stories 
and  here  at  home,  do  make  manifest.  And,  there- 
fore, when  their  words  did  protest  one  thing,  and 
their  deeds  did  testify  another,  they  were  but 
like  the  precedent  of  the  protestation  used  by 
Manlius,  the  lieutenant  of  Catiline,  that  con- 
spired against  the  state  of  Rome,  who  began 
his  letter  to  the  senate  with  these  words :  <(  Deos 
hominesque  tester,  patres  conscripti,  nos  nihil 
iiliud,  &;c." 

And  it  was  said  farther,  that,  admitting  their 


protestations  were  so  fiir  true,  that  they  bad  not 
at  that  time  in  their  minds  a  formed  and  distinct 
cogitation  to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  person; 
yet,  nothing  was  more  variable  and  mutable  than 
the  mind  of  man,  and  especially  **  Honores  mutant 
mores :"  when  they  were  once  aloft,  and  had  the 
queen  in  their  hands,  and  were  peers  in  my  Lord 
of  Essex  his  parliament,  who  could  promise  of 
what  mind  they  would  then  be  ?  especially  when 
my  Lord  of  Essex  at  his  arraignment  had  made 
defence  of  his  first  action  of  imprisoning  the  privy 
counsellors,  by  pretence  that  he  was  enforc»Bd  to 
it  by  his  unruly  company .  So  that  if  themselves 
should  not  have  had,  or  would  not  seem  to  have 
had,  that  extreme  and  devilish  wickedness  of 
mind,  as  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  queen's 
sacred  person ;  yet,  what  must  be  done  to  satbfy 
the  multitude  and  secure  their  party,  must  bo 
then  the  question :  wherein  the  example  was  re- 
membered of  Richard  the  Third,  who,  though  ho 
were  king  in  possession,  and  the  rightfol  inheritors 
but  infants,  could  never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed,  till 
they  were  made  away.  Much  less  would  a  Ca- 
tilinary  knot  and  combination  of  rebels,  that  did 
rise  without  so  much  as  the  fume  of  a  title,  evor 
endure,  that  a  queen  that  had  been  their  sovereign, 
and  had  reigned  so  many  years  in  such  renown 
and  policy,  should  be  longer  alive  than  made  for 
their  own  turn.  And  much  speech  was  used  to 
the  same  end.  So  that  in  the  end  all  those  thno 
at  the  bar  said,  that  now  they  were  informed,  and 
that  they  descended  into  a  deeper  consideratibn 
of  the  matter,  tliey  were  sorry  they  had  not 
confessed  the  indictment.  And  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt,  at  the  time  of  his  suffering,  discharged  Ids 
conscience  in  plain  terms,  and  said  publicly  bo- 
fore  all  the  people,  that  he  saw  plainly  with  him- 
self, that  if  they  could  not  have  obtained  all  that 
they  would,  they  must  have  drawn  blood  even 
from  the  queen  herself. 

The  evidence  given  in  against  them  three,  was 
principally  their  own  confessions,  charging  eveij 
one  himself,  and  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
evidence  used  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late  earls, 
and  mentioned  before ;  save  that,  because  it  was 
perceived,  that  that  part  of  the  charge  would  tako 
no  labour  nor  time,  being  plain  matter  and  con- 
fessed, and  because  some  touch  had  been  given  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland,  and 
chiefly  because  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was  mar^ 
shal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  most  inward  with 
my  lord  in  all  his  proceedings  there ;  and  not  so 
only,  but  farther  in  the  confession  of  Thomas  Lee 
it  was  precisely  contained,  that  he  knew  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Tyrone,  and  Blunt,  the  marshal,  to 
be  all  one,  and  to  run  one  course.  It  was  thought 
fit  to  open  some  part  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland, 
such  as  were  then  known,  which  very  happily 
gave  the  occasion  for  Blunt  to  make  that  discovery 
of  the  purpose  to  have  invaded  the  realm  withtlio 
army  of  Ireland,  which  he  then  offered,  and  after* 
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wtrdsl  uttered,  and  in  the  end  sealed  with  his 
blood,  as  is  hereafter  set  down. 

Against  Cuflfe  was  given  in  evidence,  both  Sir 
Charles  Davers*8  confession,  who  charged  him, 
when  there  was  any  debating  of  the  several  en- 
terprises which  they  should  undertake,  that  he 
did  ever  bind  firmly  and  resolutely  for  the  court: 
and  the  accusation  under  the  earVs  hand,  avouched 
bj  him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  a  principal  insti- 
glitor  of  him  in  his  treasons;  but  especisdly  a  full 
declaration  of  Sir  Henry  Neville^s,  which  de- 
■cribeth  and  planteth  forth  the  whole  manner  of 
hit  practising  with  him. 

Tlie  fellow,  after  he  had  made  some  introduc- 
tion by  an  artificial  and  continued  speech,  and 
•oiAe  time  spent  in  sophistical  arguments,  de- 
fended to  these  two  answers :  the  one,  for  his 
being  within  Essex  House  that  day,  the  day  of  the 
rebellion,  they  might  as  well  charge  a  lion  within 
a^te  with  treason,  as  him  ;  and  for  the  oonsul- 
Mon  at  Drury  House,  it  was  no  more  treason  than 
the  child  in  the  mother's  belly  is  a  child.  But  it 
was  replied,  that  for  his  being  in  the  house,  it  was 
not  compulsory,  and  that  there  was  a  distribution 
efthe  action,  of  some  to  make  good  the  house, 
and  some  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  one  part  held 
eorrespondent  to  the  other,  and  that  in  treasons 
there  was  no  accessaries,  but  all  principals. 

And  for  the  consultation  at  Drury  House,  it  was 
a  perfect  treason  in  itself,  because  the  compassing 
efthe  king's  destruction,  which  by  judgment  of 
law  was  concluded  and  implied  in  that  consulta- 
tion, was  treason  in  the  very  thought  and  cogita^ 
tion,  so  as  that  thought  be  proved  by  an  overt  act; 
and  that  the  same  consultation  and  debating  there- 
upon was  an  overt  act,  though  it  had  not  been 
upon  a  list  ofnaroes,  and  articles  in  writing,  much 
mors  being  upon  matter  in  writing. 

And,  again,  the  going  into  the  city  was  a  pur- 
•nance  and  inducement  of  the  enterprise  to  possess 
^e  court,  and  not  a  desisting  or  a  departure  from  it. 

And,  lastly,  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  for  law, 
that  if  many  do  conspire  to  execute  treason  against 
ih.9  prince  in  one  manner,  and  some  of  them  do  exe- 
eote  it  rn  another  manner,  yet  their  act,  though  dif- 
fering in  the  manner,  is  the  act  of  all  them  that  con- 
spire, by  reason  of  the  general  malice  of  the  intent. 

Against  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  the  evidence  that 
was  given,  charged  him  chiefly  with  the  matter  of 
the  open  rebellion,  that  he  was  a  captain  or  com- 
mander over  the  house,  and  took  upon  him  charge 
to  keep  it,  and  make  it  good  as  a  place  of  retreat 
for  those  which  issued  into  the  city,  and  fortifjring 
and  barricading  the  same  house,  and  making  pro- 
vision of  muskets,  powder,  pellets,  and  other  mu- 
nition and  weapons  for  the  holding  and  defending 
of  it,  and  as  a  busy,  forward,  and  noted  actor  in 
that  defence  and  resistance  which  was  made 
against  the  queen^s  forces  brought  against  it  by 
her  majesty's  lieutenant. 


And  farther,  to  prove  him  privy  to  the  plot,  it 
was  given  in  evidence,  that  some  few  days  before 
the  rebellion,  with  great  heat  and  violence  he  had 
displaced  certain  gentlemen  lodged  in  a  house 
fast  by  Essex  House,  and  there  planted  divers  of 
my  lord's  followers  and  complices,  all  such  as 
went  forth  witli  him  in  the  action  of  rebellion. 

That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick, 
with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards 
were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played 
before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
the  Second. 

Nei&er  was  it  casual,  but  a  play  bespoken  by 
Merick. 

And  not  so  only,  but  when  it  was  told  him  by 
one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and 
they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few 
would  come  to  it,  there  were  forty  shillings  ex- 
traordinary given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereupon 
played  it  was. 

So  earnest  he  was  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  that  tragedy,  which  he  thought  soon  after 
his  lordship  should  bring  from  the  stage  to  the 
state,  but  that  God  turned  it  upon  their  own  heads. 

T^  tpeeeha  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  his 
execution  are  set  down  as  near  as  they  could  be  re- 
membered,  after  the  rest  of  the  confessions  and 
evidences. 

Here  follow  the  voluntary  corfeesions  themselves^ 
stichas  were  given  in  evidence  at  both  the  several 
arraignments^  taken  forth  word  for  word  out  of 
the  originals ;  whereby  it  may  appear  how  God 
brought  matters  to  lights  at  several  time$y  and  in 
several  parts^  all  concurring  in  substance  ;  and 
with  themother  declarations  and  parts  of  evidence. 


J%e  confession  of  Thomas  Lib,  taken  the  14/A  of 
Mruary fl600y  before  Sin  John  Peyton, Lieutc 
nont  of  the  Tower ;  Roger  Wilbraham,  Mazier 
of  the  Requests  f  Sir  Anthony  Saintleoer,^!^*- 
ter  efthe  Bolls  in  Ireland;  and  Thomas  Fleming, 
her  majesty^s  Solicitor  General, 

This  examinate  saith,  that  Tyrone  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  |his  examinate  by  James  Knowd,  whom 
this  examinate  by  the  marshal's  warrant  in  writ- 
ing had  sent  to  Tyrone  before  himself  went  to 
Tyrone,  that  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  would  follow 
his  plot,  he  would  make  him  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  was  in  England,  and  that,  when  Essex 
and  Tyrone  should  have  conference  together,  for 
his  assurance  unto  the  Eari  of  Essex,  Tyrone 
would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge  to  the  earl 
And  with  this  message  this  examinate  made  the 
Earl  of  Essex  acquainted  before  his  coming  to 
this  examinate's  house,  at  that  time  when  this 
examinate  was  sent  to  Tyrone. 

This  examinate  saith,  he  kqew  that  Essex,  Ty 
9  h2 
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Tone,  and  the  marshal,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  were 
all  one,  and  held  all  one  course. 

Thomas  Lee. 
Exam,  per  John  Petton, 

Roger  Wilbraram, 
Antbont  Saintleger, 
Thomas  Fucming. 

7%e  declaration  cf  Sir  William  Warren, 
3  Oetobrtit  1599. 

The  said  Sir  William  came  to  Armagh  the  last 
Friday,  being  the  twenty-eight  of  September: 
from  thence  he  sent  a  messenger  in  the  night  to 
Tyrone  to  Dungannon,  signifying  his  coming  to 
Armagh,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  next  morning 
he  would  meet  Tyrone  at  the  fort  of  Blaekwa^ : 
where  accordingly  the  said  Tyrone  met  with  him ; 
and  after  other  speeches,  by  farther  disooorse  the 
said  Tyrone  told  the  said  Sir  William,  and.de* 
liTered  it  with  an  oath,  that  within  these  two 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alteration,  and 
the  strangest,  that  he  the  said  Sir  William  coald 
imagine,  or  CTer  saw  in  his  life:  and  said,  that 
he  hoped,  before  it  was  long,  that  he  the  said  Ty- 
rone should  have  a  good  share  in  England  :  which 
speeches  of  the  alteration  Tyrone  reiterated  two 
or  three  several  times. 

WiLLUM  Warren. 

Certified  from  the  council  of  Ireland  to 
the  lords  of  the  council  here. 

The  declaration  of  Thomas  Wood,  20  Januariij 
1599,  taken  before  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord 
High  Treasurer ;  the  Earl  cf  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Jdmirali  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 
Secretary  ;  and  Sir  J.  Fortbscue,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  said  Wood  said,  that  happening  to  be  with 
the  Lord  Fitzmorris,  Baron  of  Licksnaw,  at  his 
house  at  Licksnaw,  between  Michaelmas  and 
Alhallowtide  last,  the  said  baron  walking  abroad 
with  the  said  Wood,  asked  of  him  what  force  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  of  in  England ;  he  answered, 
he  could  not  tell,  but  said  he  was  well  beloved  of 
the  commonalty.  Then  said  the  baron,  that  the 
carl  was  gone  for  England,  and  had  discharged 
many  of  the  companies  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  King  of  England,  and 
Onele  to  be  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  whensoever 
he  should  have  occasion,  and  would  send  for  them, 
Onele  should  send  him  eight  thousand  men  out  of 
Ireland.  The  said  Wood  asked  the  baron,  how 
he  knew  that?  He  answered,  that  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  had  written  to  him  so  much. 

Thomas  Wood. 
Confessed  in  the  presence  of 

Thomas  Buckhurst, 

Nottingham, 

Robert  Cecil, 

John  Fortrscub. 


T%e  eonfuiion  of  James  Knowd,  taken  M«  16l!4 
of  FAruary,  1600,  brfore  Sir  Anthont  Saint- 
leger, Matter  of  the  ifollt  in  Ireland,  and  Roger 
Wilbraham,  Muter  tfthe  Beguett$. 

Owney  Mae  Rory  having  secret  intellig;eiice  of 
the  friendship  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Ty 
rone,  wrote  to  Tyrone,  desiring  him  to  certify  him 
thereof,  whereby  he  might  fiame  his  course  lo* 
cordingly,  a^d  not  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
agreement:  which  letter  myself  did  write  by 
Owney's  appointment,  for  then  I  was  in  credit 
with  him$  in  which  letter  he  also  desired  Tyrone 
to  send  him  some  munition.  The  letter,  with 
instructions  to  that  effect,  was  in  my  presence 
delivered  to  one  Turlagh  Mac  Davy  O^  Kelly,  a 
man.  of  secrecy,  sufficiency,  and  trust  with 
Owney;  and  he  carried  it  to  Tyrone:  befon 
whose  return  Owney  grew  suspicious  of  me,  be^ 
cause  I  sometimes  belonged  to  Mr.  Boweut  and 
therefore  they  would  not  trust  me,  so  as  I  ooold 
not  see  the  answer :  but  yet  I  heard  by  many  of 
their  secret  council,  that  the  effect  thereof  was. 
That  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  King  of  Eng* 
land,  and  Tyrone  of  beland. 

Afterwards  I  met  with  Turlagh  Mac  Davy,  the 
messenger  aforesaid,  and  asked  him  whether  ha 
brought  an  answer  of  the  letter  from  Tyrone.  Ha 
said  he  did,  and  delivered  it  to  Owney.  And  thea 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  wars.  He 
told  me  he  had  good  hope  the  last  year,  and  had 
none  this  year;  his  reason  was,  as  he  said,  thai 
the  Earl  of  Essex  was  to  take  their  part,  and  they 
should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of  England ; 
and  now  they  were  hindered  thereof  by  means  of 
his  apprehension. 

I,  dwelling  with  the  tanist  of  the  country,  my 
mother's  cousin  german,  heard  him  speak  sundry 
times,  that  now  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  gotten  one 
of  the  swords,  he  would  never  forego  his  govern* 
ment  until  he  becamo  King  of  England,  which 
was  near  at  hand. 

I  saw  a  letter  which  the  Earl  of  Elssex  writ  to 
Owney,  to  this  effect;  That  if  Owney  came  to 
him,  he  would  speak  with  him  about  that,  which 
if  he  would  follow,  should  be  happy  for  him  and 
his  country.  James  Knowd. 

Exam,  per  Anthony  Saintleger, 
Roger  Wilbraham. 

Tfie  deelaratinn  of  David  Hethrington,  an  ancient 
captain  and  tervilorin  Ireland,  6  January,  1599, 
taken  before  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Ijord  High 
Treasurer ,-  the  Earl  (f  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral;  Sir  Robert  Ckcil,  principal  SeerC' 
tary  {  and  Sir  John  Fortbscue,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

He,  the  Raid  David  Hethrington,  ridine  into  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  the  end  of 
the  first  cessation,  fortuned  to  meet  with  ono 
James  Occurren,  one  of  the  horsemen  of  Master 
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Bowen,  provost  marshal  of  Lemster,  who  told 
him,  that  the  said  James  Occarren  meeting  lately 
with  a  principal  follower  of  Owney  Mao  Rory, 
chief  of  the  Moores,  Owney's  man  asked  him 
what  news  he  heard  of  the  Ead  of  Essex  1  To 
which  James  Occurren  answered,  that  he  was 
gone  for  England :  whereunto  he  said,  Nay,  if 
joa  ean  tell  me  no  news,  I  can  tell  you  some ; 
Ifae  Earl  of  Essex  is  now  in  trouble  for  us,  for 
that  he  would  do  no  service  upon  us ;  which  he 
never  meant  to  do,  for  he  is  ours,  and  we  are  his. 
David  HETHRiNGTOif* 
Confessed  in  the  presence  of 

1'ho.  Buckburst, 

Nottingham, 

Ro.  Cecil, 

Jo.  FORTCSCUE. 

7!le  first  confession  of  Sir  Ferdinakdo  Gorge, 
kni^t,  the  I6th  of  February,  1600,  taken  before 
A>  Thomas  Eoerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seaif  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treor 
surer ;  the  Earl  (f  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Mmindi  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 
Secretary, 

.  He  saith,  the  Earl  of  Essex  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  in  January,  complaining  of  his  misfortune: 
that  he  desired  his  company,  and  desired  bis 
repair  up  to  him  by  the  second  of  February ;  that 
be  came  to  town  on  Saturday  seven-night  before 
the  earrs  insurrection,  and  that  the  same  night 
hue  he  visited  the  earl :  who,  aAer  compliments, 
told  him  that  he  stood  on  his  guard,  and  reeolved 
not  10  hasard  any  more  commandmenta  or  re- 
atiaints;  that  he  desired  him  to  rest  him  that 
night,  and  to  repair  unto  him  again,  but  in  anch 
aort  as  it  might  not  be  noted. 

That  he  had  been  with  the  earl  two  or  three 
times  that  week;  and  on  Saturday,  being  the 
seventh  of  February,  the  earl  told  him  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  lords,  and  refused  to 
come;  delivering  farther,  that  he  resolved  to  de- 
fend himself  from  any  more  restraint. 

He  farther  saith,  that  it  was  in  question  the 
same  Saturday  night,  to  have  stirred  in  the  night, 
and  to  have  attempted  the  court.  But  being  de- 
manded, whether  the  earl  could  have  had  suffi- 
cient company  to  have  done  any  thing  in  the 
night :  he  answered,  that  all  the  earl's  company 
were  ready  at  one  hour's  warning,  and  had  been 
80  beforet  in  respect  that  he  had  meant  long  be- 
fore to  stand  upon  his  guard. 

That  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  court  first  at- 
tempted ;  that  the  earl  had  three  hundred  gentle- 
men to  do  it;  but  that  he,  the  said  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  was  a  violent  dissuader  of  him  from  that 
purpose,  and  the  earl  most  confident  in  the  party 
of  London,  which  he  meant,  upon  a  later  dispute, 
first  to  assure ;  and  that  he  was  also  assureid  of 
a  party  in  Wales,  but  meant  not  to  use  them, 
until  he  had  been  possessed  of  the  court. 


That  the  earl  and  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  under- 
standing that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  to  speak 
with  him  in  the  morning,  the  said  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blunt  persuaded  him,  either  to  surprise  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  to  kill  him.  Which  when  he 
utterly  refused.  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  sent  four 
shot  after  him  in  a  boat. 

That  at  the  going  out  of  Essex  House  gate, 
many  cried  out.  To  the  court,  to  the  court.  But 
my  Lord  of  Essex  turned  him  about  towards  Lon- 
don. 

That  he  meant,  after  possession  of  the  court,  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  therein  to  proceed  as  cause 
should  require. 

At  that  time  of  the  consultation  on  Saturday 
night,  my  lord  was  demanded,  what  assurance  he 
had  of  those  he  made  account  to  be  his  friends  in 
the  city  ?  Whereunto  he  replied,  that  there  was 
no  question  to  be  made  of  that,  for  one,  amongst 
the  rest,  that  was  presently  in  one  of  the  greatest 
commands  amongst  them,  held  himself  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause,  for  so  he  phrased  it,  and 
was  colonel  of  a  thousand  men,  which  were  ready 
at  all  times ;  besides  others  that  he  held  himself 
as  assured  of,  as  of  him,  and  able  to  make  as  great 
numbers.  Some  of  them  had  at  that  instant,  as 
he  reported  to  us,  sent  unto  him,  taking  notice  of 
as  much  as  he  made  us  to  know  of  the  purpose 
intended  to  have  entrapped  him,  and  made  request 
to  know  his  pleasure. 

Feed.  Gorge. 

Exam,  per  Tbo.  Egerton,  C.  S. 
Thos.  Buckhurst, 
Nottingham, 
Ro.  Cecil. 

lite  second  confession  of  Sir  Ferdhtando  Gorge, 
the  l^th  of  February,  1600,  all  written  of  his  own 
hand;  and  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Trobias  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Sealf  the  Dird  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Trea" 
surer;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral;  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 
Secretary. 

On  Tuesday  before  the  insurrection,  as  I  re- 
member, I  was  sent  unto  by  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
praying  me  to  meet  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  other  his 
friends  at  Drury  House ;  Where  I  should  see  a 
schedule  of  his  friends^  names,  and  projects  to  be 
disputed  upon.  Whither  I  came  accordingly,  and 
found  the  foresaid  earl,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir 
John  Davis,  and  one  Mr.  Littleton.  The  names 
were  showed  and  numbered  to  be  six  score ;  carls, 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  projects 
were  these,  whether  to  attempt  the  court,  or 
the  Tower,  or  to  stir  his  friends  in  London  first, 
or  whether  both  the  court  and  Tower  at  an  in- 
stant 1  I  disliked  that  counsel.  My  reasons 
were,  that  I  alleged  to  them,  first,  to  attempt  both 
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with  those  numbers,  was  not  to  be  thoug^ht  on, 
because  that  was  not  sufficient;  and  therefore 
advised  them  to  think  of  something  else.  Then 
they  would  needs  resoWe  to  attempt  the  court, 
and  witM  desired  mine  opinion.  But  I  prayed 
them  first  to  set  down  the  manner  how  it  might 
be  done.  Then  Sir  John  Davis  took  ink  and 
paper,  and  assigned  to  divers  principal  men  their 
several  places ;  some  to  keep  the  gate,  some  to 
be  in  the  hall,  some  to  be  in  the  presence,  some 
in  the  lobby,  some  in  the  guard-chamber,  others 
to  come  in  with  my  lord  himself,  who  should 
have  had  the  passage  given  him  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  where  he  was  to  have  presented  him- 
self to  her  majesty. 

FiRD.  Gorge. 

Knowledged  in  the  presence  of 
Tho.  Eoerton,  C.  S. 
Tho.  Buckburst, 
nottinoham, 
Ro.  Cecil. 

ne  eoftfeiiumcf  Sir  Jomt  Davis,  toiken  the  16M  cf 
Ikbruaty^  1600,  brfore  the  Earl  (f  Nottikoham, 
Lord  High  Jdmiralf  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prinei' 
pal  Secretary  t  and  John  Herbert,  eeeand  Se- 
cretary if  State. 

Sir  John  Davis  being  demanded,  how  long 
before  my  Lord  Essex's  tumult  he  knew  of  such 
his  purpose  ? 

He  answers,  that  he  knew  not  directly  of  any 
meaning  my  lord  had,  until  the  Sunday  seven- 
night  before,  or  thereabout. 

Being  demanded,  what  he  knew!  Then  he 
answered,  that  my  lord  consulted  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  court,  at  such  convenient  time  when 
he  might  find  least  opposition.  For  executing 
of  which  enterprises,  and  of  other  affairs,  he 
appointed  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  and  himself,  to 
meet  at  Drury  House,  and  there  to  consider  of  the 
same,  and  such  other  projects  as  his  lordship  de- 
livered them :  and,  principally,  for  surprising  of 
the  court,  and  for  the  taking  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. About  which  business  they  had  two  meet- 
ings, which  were  five  or  six  days  before  the  in- 
surrection. 

He  farther  saith,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blnnt 
was  not  at  this  consultation,  but  that  he  stayed 
and  advised  with  my  lord  himself  about  other 
things  to  him  unknown :  for  that  my  lord  trusted 
several  men  in  several  businesses,  and  not  all 
together. 

Being  demanded,  what  was  resolved  in  the 
opinions  of  these  four  before  named  1  He  saith, 
that  Sir  Charles  Davers  was  appointed  to  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, and  himself  to  the  hall :  and  that 
my  lord  was  to  determine  himself,  who  should 
have  guarded  the  court-gate  and  the  water-gate. 
And  that  Sir  Charles  Davers,  upon  a  signal  or  a 


watchword,  should  have  come  oat  of  the  presence 
into  the  guard-chamber;  and  then  some  out  of  the 
hall  to  have  met  him,  and  so  have  stepped  between 
the  guard  and  their  halberds;  of  which  guard 
they  hoped  to  have  found  but  a  d<»en,  br  some 
such  small  number. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  heard  that  sach  asmj 
lord  misliked  should  have  received  any  violenee? 
He  saith,  that  my  lord  avowed  the  contrary,  and 
that  my  lord  said,  he  would  call  them  to  an  ho> 
nourable  trial,  and  not  use  the  sword. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  thought  his 
enemies  to  be  Spanish,  «*bona  fide,'*  or  nol  He 
saith,  that  he  never  heard  any  such  speech ;  and 
if  my  lord  used  any  such,  it  came  into  his  bead 
on  the  sudden. 

Being  demanded,  what  party  my  lord  had  in 
London  ?  He  saith,  that  th^  sheriflf  Smith  was 
his  hope,  as  he  thinketh. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  promtaed 
liberty  of  Catholic  religion  1  He  saith,  diat  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  did  give  hope  of  it. 

JoHir  Datis. 

Exam,  per  Nottingham, 
Ro.  Cecil, 
J.  Herbert. 

ThefirH  earfeenon  efSir  Charles  Davers,  iakem 
the  18M  rf  Fthruary^  anno  1600,  hrfore  9h 
Thomas  Eoerton,  Lord  Keeper  if  the  QrttA 
Seals  the  Lord  Buckburst,  Lord  High  TVe*- 
turer ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Higfk 
Admiral;  Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlain t 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  Secretary, 

He  confesseth,  that  before  Christmas  the  Eari 
of  Essex  had  bethought  himself,  how  he  might 
secure  his  access  unto  the  queen  in  such  sort  as 
he  might  not  be  resisted ;  but  no  resolution  de- 
terminately  taken,  until  the  coming  up  of  this 
examinate  a  little  after  Christmas. 

And  then  he  doth  confess,  that  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  possess  himself  of  the  court;  which 
resolution  was  taken  agreeable  to  certain  articles, 
which  the  Earl  of  Essex  did  send  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  this  examinate.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  written  with  the 
earl's  own  hand.  To  which  consultation,  being 
held  at  Drury  House,  some  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore Sunday,  that  was  the  eighth  of  February^ 
Littleton  came  in  towards  the  end. 

The  points  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  projected 
under  his  hand  were  these : 

First,  whether  it  were  fit  to  take  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  reason  whereof  was  this :  that  aAer 
the  court  was  possessed,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
reputation  to  the  action,  by  having  such  a  place 
to  bridle  the  city,  if  there  should  be  any  mislike 
of  their  possessing  the  court. 

To  the  possessing  of  the  court,  these  circum- 
stances were  considered : 

First,  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  have  a9semble<l 
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all  the  Doblemen  and  ^ntlemen  of  quality  on  hia 
pwty;  out  of  which  number  he  should  hare 
ohoaen  ao  many  aa  ahould  have  posaeaaed  all  the 
places  of  the  court,  where  there  might  have  been 
any  likelihood  of  resistance :  which  being  done, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  diyera  noblemen,  ahould 
lupra  presented  himaelf  to  the  queen. 

The  manner  how  it  ahould  have  been  executed, 
was  in  thlaaort:  Sir  Chriatopher  Blunt  ahouM 
bare  had  charge  of  the  outer  gate,  aa  he  thinketh« 
Sir  Charlea  Dayera,  thia  examinate,  with  hia 
oompany,  ahould  have  made  good  the  presence, 
aad  should  hare  aeized  upon  Uie  halberda  of  the 
goard.  Sir  John  Dayis  ahould  have  taken  charge 
of  tlis  hall.  All  thia  being  aet,  upon  a  aignal 
gifSn,  the  earl  ahould  haye  come  into  the  court 
with  hia  company. 

Being  aaked,  what  they  would  hare  done  after  T 
ks  saith,  They  would  haye  aent  to  haye  satiafied 
ths  eity,  and  haye  called  a  parliament 

Theae  were  the  reaolutiona  aet  down  by  the 
.Earl  of  Eaaex  of  hia  own  hand,  after  diyera  oon- 
siiltationa. 

He  saith,  Coffe  was  eyer  of  opinion,  that  the 
Bad  of  Eaaex  ahould  come  in  thia  aort  to  the 
ooort  CHARLia  DAyias. 

Exam,  per  Tho.  Eoirton,  C.  S. 
Tho.  BucKHuasT, 

NoTTUieHAlf, 
G.  HUNSDON, 

Ro«  CiciL. 

7%$  mcond  eonfemtm  of  Sir  Cbaklis  DAyaas, 
Isfcfi  the  $ame  day^  and  fd  down  upon  farther 
tmOing  himulf  to  rtmembranu^  under  hie  own 
hand^  before  Sir  Tho.  Eoirton,  Lord  Keeper  tf 
lie  Great  Sealf  Lord  Buckhuhst,  Lord  High 
JVeamtreri  the  Earl  cf  Nottinoham,  LSrd 
Bil^  Jdmiralf  5tr  Robsbt  CaciL,  prineipat 
8t»eiary, 

Some  points  of  the  articlea  which  my  Lord  of 
sent  unto  Drury  House,  aa  near  aa  I  can 
T,  were  these;  whether  both  the  court 
I  the  Tower  ahould  be  both  attempted  at  one 
»1  if  both,  what  numbera  should  be  thought 
nqnisite  for  either  1  if  the  court  alone,  what 
plaoes  should  be  first  possessed  1  by  what  peraona  1 
And  for  thoae  which  were  not  to  come  into  the 
eoQft  beforehand,  where  and  in  what  aort  they 
might  assemble  themseWes,  with  leaat  auapicion, 
to  come  in  with  my  lord  ^ 

Whether  it  were  not  fit  for  my  lord,  and  aome 
of  the  principal  peraona,  to  be  armed  with  priyy 
coals  1  Charles  DAyaas. 

Kiiowledged  in  the  presence  of 
Tbo.  Eokrton,  C.  S.  Tho.  Buckhvrst, 

NomNOHAM,  ROBRRT  CaciL. 


preaenu  of  Nic.  Kimpi,  eounseUor  at  law,  Wil- 
UAM  Waimarxi,  William  Martin,  Robert 
Andrews,  eiiizem,  John  TREyoR,  turveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  Thomas  Thornet,  hie  eurgeon^ 

He  confesseth  that  the  Earl  of  Eaaex  sent 
Wiseman,  about  the  20th  of  January,  to  yiait  hia 
wife,  with  lettera  of  compliment,  and  to  require 
him  to  come  up  unto  him  to  London,  to  aettle  hia 
eatate  according  aa  he  had  written  unto  him 
before  aome  few  daya. 

I  Being  demanded,  to  what  end  they  went  to  the 
'  city,  to  join  with  such  strength  as  they  hoped  for 
there  1  he  confesseth  it  waa  to  aecure  the  Earl  of 
I  Essex  his  life^  againat  auch  forces  aa  should  be 
aent  againat  him.  And  being  aaked.  What, 
againat  the  queeit^s  forces?  he  anawered,  That 
must  haye  been  judged  afterwarda. 

But  being  farther  asked.  Whether  he  did  adyise 
to  come  unto  the  court  oyer  night  1  He  aaith.  No ; 
for  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  did  aaaure,  that  the 
alarm  was  taken  of  it  at  the  court,  and  the  guarda 
doubled. 

Being  aaked,  whether  he  thought  any  prince 
could  haye  endured  to  haye  any  aubject  make 
the  city  his  mediator  1  or  gather  force  to  apeak 
for  him !  He  saith,  he  ia  not  read  in  atories  of 
former  timea ;  but  he  dotii  not  know  but  that  in 
former  timea  subjects  haye  uaed  force  for  their 
mediation. 

Being  aaked,  what  ahould  haye  been  done  by 
any  of  the  persons  that  ahould  haye  been  remoyed 
from  the  queen  1  He  answered,  that  he  neyer 
found  my  lord  disposed  to  shed  blood ;  but  that 
any  that  ahould  haye  been  found,  ahould  haye  had 
indifferent  triaL 

Being  aaked  upon  hia  conacienee,  whether  the 
Earl  of  Eaaex  did  not  giye  him  comfort,  that  if  he 
came  to  authority,  there  ahould  be  a  toleration  for 
religion  1  He  confesseth,  he  should  haye  been  to 
blame  to  haye  denied  it. 

CHRiaTOPBER  Blunt. 

Thia  waa  read  unto  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and 
afierwarda  aigned  by  him  in  the  preaence  of  us 
who  are  under  written : 


Jo.  Herbert, 
Nic.  Kbmpe, 
WiL.  Waimarke, 
WiL.  Martin, 


Rob.  Andrswb 
Jo.  TREyoa, 
Th.  Thornet. 


The  eeeond  confeeeion  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt, 
the  $ame  day,  viz,  t  thelBth  of  February ;  taken 
before  Mr.  John  Herbert,  eeeond  Secretary  of 
Eetate,  and  aubeeribed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
Nicholab  Kempe,  eouneellor  at  law,  Thomas 
Thornet,  hie  eurgeon,  and  William  Martin, 
Robert  Andrews,  and  Randolph  Bull,  ct7i- 


The  Jbat  confeuion  if  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  after  the  signing  of  this 
examined  the  I8th  of  l'\:bruary,ieOO,  before  Jo.  <^nreM\on,  being  told,  that  he  did  not  deal 
HaaaBRT,  euond  Secretary  if  Eelate,  and  in  the  ^  plainly,  excused  himself  by  his  former  weakness, 
Vol.  H.— 47 
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putting  us  in  mind  that  he  said  once  before,  that 
when  be  was  able  to  speak,  he  would  tell  all 
truth,  dotli  now  confess ;  That  four  or  five  days 
liefore  the  Earl  of  Elssex  did  rise,  he  did  set  down 
•certain  articles  to  be  considered  on,  which  he 
saw  not,  until  afterwards  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  them,  When  they  had  among  themseWes 
disputed :  which  were  these. 

One  of  them  was,  whether  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don should  be  taken  1 

Another,  whether  they  should  not  possess  the 
court,  and  so  secure  my  lord,  and  other  men,  to 
come  to  the  queen  ? 

For  the  first  concerning  the  Tower,  he  did  not 
like  it;  concluding,  that  he  that  had  the  power 
of  the  queen,  should  hsTe  that. 

He  confesseth  that  upon  Saturday  night,  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  had  been  with  the  earl,  and 
that  he  saw  some  suspicion  was  taken,  be  thought 
it  in  vain  to  attempt  the  court,  and  persuaded  him 
rather  to  save  himself  by  flight,  than  to  engage 
himself  farther,  and  all  his  company.  And  so 
the  resolution  of  the  earl  grew  to  go  into  the  city, 
in  hope,  as  he  said  before,  to  find  matiy  friends 
there. 

He  doth  also  say,  that  the  earl  did  usually 
speak  of  his  purpose  to  alter  the  goYemment« 
Christophir  Blunt. 
Exam,  per  Jo.  Hbrbbrt. 

Subscribed  in  the  presence  of 

Nic.  KiMFi,  W.  Martin, 

Tho.  Thorn  bt,        Randolph  Bull. 
Rob.  Andrbwb. 

J%e  declaration  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Earl  of 

Worcester,  imd  the  Lord  Chief  Juttice  (f  Eng" 

land. 

Upon  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  February  last 
past,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Sir  William  KnoUes,  comptroller  of  her 
majesty^s  household,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  being  commanded  by  direction  from 
the  queen^s  majesty,  did  repair  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex  his  house,  and  finding  the  gate  shut  against 
them,  after  a  little  stay  they  were  let  in  at  the 
wicket:  and  as  soon  as  they  were  within  the 
gate,  the  wicket  was  shut  upon  them,  and  all 
their  servants  kept  oot. 

At  their  coming  thither  they  found  the  court 
full  of  men  assembled  together  in  very  tumultu- 
ous sort;  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Rutland,  and  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Parker,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Montegle,  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  and  many  other 
knights  and  gentlemen,  and  other  persons  nn- 
known,  which  flocked  together  about  the  lord 
keeper,  &c.  And  thereupon  the  lord  keeper 
told  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  they  were  sent  from 
her  majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  their 
assembly,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  had 


any  particular  eause  of  grief  against  any  peraom 
whatsoever,  it  should  be  heard,  and  they  should 
have  justice. 

Hereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  «  very  loud 
voice  declared.  That  his  life  was  sought,  and  that 
he  should  have  been  murdered  in  his  bed ;  that  lie 
had  been  perfidiously  dealt  with ;  that  his.  hand 
has  been  counterfeited,  and  letters  written  in  his 
name;  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  assembled 
there  together  to  defend  their  lives;  with  moeh 
other  speech  to  like  efiect.  Hereupon  the  hud 
chief  justice  said  unto  the  earl.  That  if  they  had 
any  such  matter  of  grief,  or  if  any  such  nutter 
were  attempted  or  purposed  against  him,  he 
willed  the  earl  to  declare  it,  assuring  him  that  it 
should  be  truly  related  to  her  majesty,  and  that  it 
should  be  indiflferently  heard,  and  justice  should 
be  done  whomsoever  it  concerned. 

To  this  the  Earl  of  Southampton  objected  the 
assault  made  upon  him  by  the  Lord  Gray.  Where* 
unto  the  lord  chief  justice  said.  That  in  his 
case  Justice  had  been  done,  and  the  party  impri- 
soned for  it.  And  hereupon  the  lord  keeper  did 
eftsoons  will  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  whatsoever 
private  matter  or  ofience  he  had  against  any  person 
whatsoever,  if  he  would  deliver  it  unto  them,  they 
would  faithfully  and  honestly  deliver  it  to  the 
queen*s  majesty,  and  doubted  not  to  procure  him 
honourable  and  equal  justice,  whomsoever  it  con- 
cemed ;  requiring  him,  that  if  be  would  not  declare 
it  openly,  that  he  would  impart  it  unto  them  pri- 
vately, and  doubted  not  but  they  would  satisfy 
him  in  it. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  clamoor  raised 
amongst  the  multitude,  crying,  «*  Away,  my  lord, 
they  abuse  you,  they  betray  you,  they  undo  you, 
you  lose  time."  Whereupon  the  lord  keeper 
put  on  his  hat,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My 
lord,  let  us  speak  with  yon  privately,  and  under- 
stand your  griefs ;  and  I  command  you  all  upon 
your  allegiance,  to  lay  down  your  weapons,  and 
to  depart,  which  you  ought  all  to  do,  being  thus 
commanded,  if  you  be  good  subjects,  and  owe 
that  duty  to  the  queen*s  majesty  which  you  pro- 
fees."  Whereupon  they  all  brake  out  into  an 
exceeding  loud  shout  and  cry,  crying,  «*  All !  all ! 
all!" 

And  whilst  the  lord  keeper  was  speaking,  and 
commanding  them  upon  their  allegiance,  as  is 
before  declared,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  most 
part  of  that  company  did  put  on  their  hats,  and  so 
the  Earl  of  Essex  went  into  the  house,  and  the 
lord  keeper,  &c.,  followed  him,  thinking  that  his 
purpose  had  been  to  speak  with  them  privately, 
as  they  had  required.  And,  as  they  were  going, 
some  of  that  disordered  company  cried,  "  Kill 
them."  And  as  they  were  going  into  the  great 
chamber,  some  criod,  "  Cast  the  great  seal  oot  at 
the  window."  Some  other  cried  there,  ^*  Kill 
them ;"  and  some  other  said,  ^*  Nay,  let  us  shop 
them  up." 
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The  lord  keeper  did  often  call  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  speak  with  them  privately,  thinking 
stall  that  his  meaning  had  been  sOy  until  the  earl 
bffooght  them  into  his  back  chamber,  and  there 
gave  order  to  haye  the  farther  door  of  that  chamber 
^ut  fast.  And  at  his  going  forth  out  of  that 
chamber,  the  lord  keeper  pressing  again  to  have 
tpcdcen  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  said, 
M  Mj  lords,  be  patient  a  while,  and  stay  here,  and 
I  will  go  into  London,  and  take  order  with  the 
mayor  and  shcrifis  for  the  city,  and  will  be  here 
again  within  this  half-hour;"  and  so  departed 
fiook  the  lord  keeper,  &c.,  leaving  the  lord  keeper, 
kc,f  and  divers  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in 
that  chamber,  guarded  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Francis 
Tresham,  and  Owen  Salisbury,  with  musket  shot, 
where  they  continued  until  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge 
came  and  delivered  them  about  four  of  the  clock 
fai  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  did  often  require  Sir 
John  Davis,  and  Francis  Tresham,  to  suffer  us 
to.depart,  or  at  the  least  to  suffer  some  one  of  us 
to  go  to  tlie  queen*s  majesty,  to  inform  her  where 
and  in  what  sort  we  were  kept.  But  they 
answered,  That  my  lord,  meaning  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  had  commanded  that  we  should  not  de- 
port before  his  return,  which,  they  said,  would  be 
▼ary  shortly. 

Thomas  Eoibton,  C.  IS. 

Edward  Worcbstir,  John  Popham^ 

l%e  examination  ef  Rooia,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
<Ae  12fA  (f  FAruary,  1600,  taken  before  Sir 
Thomas  Eoirton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Koli  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  TVeaeu- 
rerfthe  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admi' 
ralf  Sir  RoBEWT  CzciL^  prineipai  Secretary ;  and 
Sir  Jo.  PoPHAM,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England^ 

He  saith,  that  at  his  coming  to  Essex  House 
OB  Sunday  morning  last,  he  found  there  with  the 
Rail  of  Essex,  the  Lord  Sandys,  and  the  Lord 
Chondos,  and  divers  knights  and  gentlemen. 
And  the  Earl  of  Essex  told  this  examinate,  that 
Mo  life  was  practised  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  council ;  and  the  earl  said, 
that  now  he  meant  by  the  help  of  his  friends  to 
dofend  himself:  and  saith,  that  tlie  detaining  of 
tiM  lord  keeper  and  the  other  lords  sent  to  the 
oarl  from  the  queen,  was  a  stratagem  of  war; 
and  saith,  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  told  him  that 
London  stood  for  him,  and  that  sheriff  Smith  had 
given  him  intelligence,  that  he  would  make  as 
many  men  to  assist  him  as  he  could ;  and  farther 
the  Earl  of  Essex  said,  that  he  meant  to  possess 
himself  of  the  city,  the  better  to  enable  himself 
to  revenge  him  on  his  enemies,  the  Lord  Cobham, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  And 
this  examinate  confesseth,  That  hn  resolved  to 
live  and  die  with  the  Karl  of  Essex;  and  that 


the  Earl  of  Essex  did  intend  to  make  his  forces 
so  strong,  that  her  majesty  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  him  in  the  revenge  of  his  enemies.  And 
saith.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  most  inward 
with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt,  and  others ;  who  have  of  long  time  showed 
themselves  discontented,  and  have  advised  the 
Elarl  of  Essex  to  take  other  courses,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  guard :  and  saith,  That  when  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  talking  with  the  lord  keeper,  and 
other  the  lords  sent  from  her  majesty,  divers  eaid, 
<*  My  lord,  they  mean  to  abuse  you,  and  you  lose 
time."  And  when  the  earl  came  to  sheriff 
Smith's,  he  desired  him  to  send  for  the  lord 
mayor  that  he  might  speak  with  him ;  and  aS  the 
earl  went  in  the  streets  of  London,  this  examinate 
said  to  divers  of  the  citizens,  that  if  they  would 
needs  come,  that  it  was  better  for  their  safety 
to  come  with  weapons  in  their  hands:  and 
saith.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  end  of  the 
street  where  sheriff  Smith  dwelt,  cried  out  to  tho 
citizens,  that  they  did  him  harm,  for  that  they 
came  naked;  and  willed  them  to  get  them 
weapons ;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  also  cried  out 
to  the  citizens,  that  the  crown  of  England  was 
offered  to  be  sold  to  the  Infanta:  and  saith,  That 
the  earl  burned  divers  papers  that  were  in  a  little 
casket,  whereof  one  was,  as  the  carl  said,  a 
history  of  his  troubles:  and  saith.  That  when 
they  were  assaulted  in  Essex  House,  after  their 
return,  they  first  resolved  to  have  made  a  sally 
out;  and  the  earl  said,  that  he  was  determined  to 
die ;  and  yet  in  the  end  they  changed  their  opinion, 
and  yielded :  and  saith.  That  the  Earl  of  Sooth- 
arapton,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  advised  the  Earl  of  Essel,  that  the  lord 
keeper  and  his  company  should  be  detained :  and 
this  examinate  saith,  That  he  heard  divers  there 
present  cry  out,  **  Kill  them,  kill  them :"  and  saith, 
That  he  thinketh  the  Earl  of  Essex  intended, 
that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  city, 
he  would  entreat  the  lord  keeper  and  his  company 
to  accompany  him  to  the  court.  He  saith,  he 
heard  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  say  openly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  others,  how 
fearful,  and  in  what  several  humours  they  should 
find  them  at  the  court,  when  they  came  Uiither. 

Rutland. 

Exam,  per  Th.  Eorrton,  C.  S.     Ro.  Cccil. 
T.  Buckhurst,  Jo.  Popram. 

Nottinohau, 

The  corfcuion  of  Wiluam,  Lord  Sandys,  of  the 
parish  (f  Sherhome-Ofwdry^  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  taken  this  16M  uf  February,  IGOo, 
before  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice , 
Roger  Wilbraiiam,  ^faf(ter  of  the  Requests; 
and  Edward  Coke,  her  majenty^s  Attorney 
Oeficra/m 
He  saith,  That  he  never  understood  that  ths 

carl  did  mean  to  stand  upon  his  strength  till  Sun 
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day  in  the  morning,  being  the  8th  of  this  instant 
February :  and  saith,  that  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  this  examinate  was  sent  for  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  about  six  or  seven  of  the  clock:  and  the 
earl  sent  for  him  by  his  servant  Warburton,  who 
was  married  to  a  widow  in  Hampshire.  And  at 
his  coming  to  the  earl,  there  were  six  or  seven 
gentlemen  with  him,  but  remembereth  not  what 
they  were ;  and  next  after,  of  a  nobleman,  came 
my  Lord  Chandos,  and  after  him  came  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  presently  ailer  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  after  him  Mr.  Parker,  commonly 
called  the  Lord  Montegle :  and  saith.  That  at  his 
coming  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  complained  that 
it  was  practised  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  have 
murdered  him  as  he  should  have  gone  to  the  lord 
treasurer's  house  with  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert. 
And  saith,  that  he  was  present  in  the  court-yard 
of  Essex  House,  when  the  lord  keeper,  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  Sir  William  KnoUes,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice,  came  from  the  queen's  majesty  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex;  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
required  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  have  some  private 
conference  with  him;  and  that  if  any  private 
wrongs  were  offered  unto  him,  &at  they  would 
make  true  report  thereof  to  her  majesty,  who, 
no  doubt,  would  reform  the  same:  and  saith. 
That  this  examinate  went  with  the  earl,  and  the 
rest  of  his  company,  to  London,  to  Sheriff  Smith's, 
but  went  not  into  the  house  with  him,  but  stayed 
in  the  street  a  while ;  and  being  sent  for  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  went  into  the  house,  and  from 
thence  came  with  him  till  he  came  to  Ludgate ; 
which  place  being  guarded,  and  resistance  being 
made,  and  perceived  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he 
said  unto  his  company,  "Charge;"  and  there- 
upon Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  others  of  his 
company  gave  the  charge,  and  being  repulsed, 
and  this  examinate  hurt  in  the  leg,  the  earl 
retired  with  this  examinate  and  others  to  his 
house  called  Essex  House.  And  on  his  retire, 
the  earl  said  to  this  examinate.  That  if  sheriff 
Smith  did  not  his  part,  that  his  part  was  as  far 
forth  as  the  earl's  own;  which  moved  him  to 
think  that  he  trusted  to  the  city.  And  when  the 
earl  was,  after  his  retire,  in  Essex  House,  he 
took  an  iron  casket,  and  broke  it  open,  and  burned 
divers  papers  in  it,  whereof  there  was  a  book,  as 
he  taketh  it,  and  said,  as  he  was  burning  of 
them,  that  they  should  tell  no  tales  to  hurt  his 
friends:  and  saith,  That  the  earl  said,  that  he 
had  a  black  bag  about  his  neck  that  should  tell 
no  tales.  William  Sandts. 

Exam,  per  Jo.  Popham, 

ROOKR  WiLBRAHAM, 

Edw.  Coki. 

7%e  examination  rfthe  Lord  Cromwxll,  taken  the 
7th  of  Matxh,  1600,  by  Sir  J.  Popham,  Lord 
Chief  luetics  i  Christ.   Yilvirton,  her  ma' 


jedy^e  urjeantf  and  Fr.  Bacx>m,  of  her  majniyU 

learned  couneel,  , 

*  At  the  sheriff's  house  this  examinate  pressed 
in  with  tlie  rest,  and  found  the  earls  shifting 
themselves  in  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  heard 
my  Lord  of  Essex  certify  the  company,  that  he 
haid  been  advertised  out  of  Ireland,  which  he 
would  not  now  hide  from  them«  that  the  realm 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
In^inta  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  wished  to  look 
to  it;  farther,  that  he  was  to  seek  redress  for 
injuries;  and  that  he  had  left  at  his  house  for 
pledges,  the  lord  keeper,  the  Earl  of  Worcester* 
Sir  William  Knolles,  and  the  lord  chief  justice. 
Edw.  Cromwxu^ 

Exam,  per  Jo.  Popham,    Cbr.  Yilvbrton, 
Fr.  Bacon, 

Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  knight^  at  the  time  cfhii 
arraignment  did  openly  at  the  bar  derire  to 
speak  with  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr,  Seattaryt 
before  whom  he  made  this  cor^ession  foilowingi 
which  the  Earl  cf  Southampton  confirmed  tfietm 
wards^  and  he  himself  likewise  at  his  death. 
He  confesseth,  that  at  4he  castle  of  Dublin,  in 
that  lodging  which  was  once  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton's, the  Earl  of  Essex  purposing  bis  retum 
into  England,  advised  with  the  Earl  of  South* 
ampton  and  himself,  of  his  best  manner  of  going 
into  England  for  his  security,  seeing  to  go  he  was 
resolved. 

At  that  time  he  propounded  his  going  with  a 
competent  number  of  soldiers,  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  thousand,  to  have  made  good  his 
first  landing  with  that  force,  until  he  could  have 
drawn  unto*himself  a  sufficient  strength  to  have 
proceeded  farther. 

From  this  purpose  this  examinate  did  use'all 
forcible  persuasions,  alleging  not  only  his  own 
ruin,  which  should  follow  thereof,  and  all  those 
which  should  adhere  to  him  in  that  action;  bat 
urging  it  to  him  as  a  matter  most  foul,  because  ha 
was  not  only  held  a  patron  of  his  country,  wlueh 
by  this  means  he  should  have  destroyed ;  but  also 
should  have  laid  upon  himself  an  irrevocable  blol« 
having  been  so  deeply  bound  to  her  majesty.  To 
which  dissuasion  the  Earl  of  Southampton  also 
inclined. 

This  design  being  thus  dissuaded  by  them, 
then  they  fell  to  a  second  consideration:  and 
therein  this  examinate  confesseth.  That  he  rather 
advised  him,  if  needs  he  would  go,  to  take  with 
him  some  competent  number  of  choice  men. 

He  did  not  name  unto  him  any  particular  power 
that  would  have  come  to  him  at  his  landing,  bat 


*  This  examination,  ai  appearetb  by  the  date,  was  1 
after  EMex*a  arraignnieiit,  but  is  inserted,  to  tbow  bow  tlw 
speech,  of  the  realm  to  be  sold  to  the  Infknta,  which  at  lui 
anraixnment  he  derived  from  Mr.  Beeretary,  at  sharUT 
Smith*s  house  he  said  he  was  advertised  out  of  Ireland ;  aad 
with  this  lauer  concur  many  other  examinations. 
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tnored  himself  that  hit  army  would  have  been  j  prptest  before  God,  until  he  came  into  Ireland, 


quickly  increased  by  all  sorts  of  discontented 
people. 

He  did  confess  before  his  goings  That  he  was 
•Bsared  that  many  of  the  rebels  would  be  advised 
by  him,  but  named  none  in  particular. 

T%g  examinaiion  of  /A«  Earl  of  Southamftoit  (tfier 
ki$  ttrrmgnmerUf  taken  brfore  the  Earl  of  NoT- 
TUI8HAM,  Lord  High  Admiral  ^  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  principal  Secretary f  and  Mr*  Johh  Hir- 
BiftT,  tuond  Secretary  of  Estate* 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt  being  hprt,  and  lying 
la  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  a  chamber  which  had 
been  mine,  the  Earl  of  Essex  one  day  took  me 
thither  with  him,  where  being  none  but  we  three, 
he  told  us.  He  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go 
into  England,  and  thought  it  fit  to  carry  with  him 
w  much  of  the  army  as  he  could  conveniently 
transport,  to  go  on  shore  with  him  to  Wales,  and 
there  to  make  good  his  landing  with  those,  till  he 
eonld  send  for  more ;  not^doubting  but  his  army 
wonld  so  increase  in  a  small  time,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  march  to  London,  and  make -his  condi- 
tions as  he  desired. 

To  which  project  I  answered.  That  I  held  it 
altogether  unfit,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  con- 
•dence  to  God,  and  his  love  to  his  country,  as 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  of  which  he,  of  all  men, 
ooght  to  have  greatest  regard,  seeing  her  majesty^s 
favours  to  him  had  been  so  extraordinary :  where- 
fore I  could  never  give  any  consent  unto  it.  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  joined  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
Exam,  per  Nottimgham,  Ro.  Cecil, 
J.  Herbert. 

Tke  9peeeh  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  ai  the  time 

ef  hit  deaths  as  near  as  it  could  he  remembered^ 

March  18, 1600. 

My  lords,  and  you  that  be  present,  although  I 
moat  confess,  that  it  were  better  fitting  the  little 
time  I  have  to  breathe,  to  bestow  the  same  in 
asking  God  forgiveness  for  my  manifold  and 
abominable  sins,  than  to  use  any  other  discourse, 
specially  having  both  an  imperfection  of  speech, 
and,  God  knows,  a  weak  memory,  by  reason  of  my 
late  grievous  wound :  yet,  to  satisfy  all  thoso  that 
are  present,  what  course  hath  been  held  by  me  in 
this  lata  enterprise,  because  I  was  said  to  be  an 
instigator  and  setter  on  of  the  late  earl,  I  will 
truly,  and  upon  the  peril  of  my  soul,  speak  the 
tratii. 

It  is  trae,  that  the  first  time  that  ever  I  under- 
atood  of  any  dangerous  discontentment  in  my 
l«ord  of  Essex,  was  about  three  years  ago,  at 
Wanstcad,  upon  his  coming  one  day  from  Green-, 
wieh.  At  that  time  he  spake  many  things  unto 
me,  but  descended  into  no  particulars,  but  in 
general  terms. 

After  which  time  he  never  brake  with  me  in 


other  than  I  might  conceive,  that  he  was  of  an 
ambitious  and  discontented  mind.  But  when  I 
lay  at  the  castle  of  Thomas  Lee,  called  Reban,  in 
Ireland,  grievously  hurt,  and  doubted  of  my  life, 
he  came  to  visit  me,  and  then  began  to  acquaint 
me  with  his  intent. 

[As  he  thus  spake,  the  sheriff  began  to  inter- 
rupt him,  and  told  him  the  hour  was  past.  But 
my  Lord  Gray,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  captain 
of  the  guard,  called  to  the  sheriff,  and  required 
him  not  to  interrupt  him,  but  to  suffer  him  quietly 
to  finish  his  prayers  and  confessions.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blunt  said.  Is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  there? 
Those  on  the  scaffold  answered.  Yea.  To  whom 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt  spake  on  this  manner:] 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  thank  God  that  you  are 
present:  I  had  an  infinite  desire  to  speak  with 
you,  to  ask  you  forgiveness  ere  I  died,  both  for 
the  wrong  done  you,  and  for  my  particular  ill 
intent  towards  you :  I  beseech  you  forgive  me. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answered.  That  he  most 
willingly  forgave  him,  and  besought  God  to  foi^ 
give  him,  and  to  give  him  his  divine  comfort: 
protesting  before  the  Lord,  That  whatsoever  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  meant  towards  him,  for  his 
part  he  never  had  any  ill  intent  towards  him  :  and 
farther  said  to  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  «*  I  pray 
you  without  offence  let  me  put  you  in  mind  that 
you  have  been  esteemed,  not  only  a  principal  pro- 
voker and  persuader  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  all 
his  undutiful  courses,  but  especially  an  adviser 
in  that  which  had  been  confessed  of  his  purpose 
to  transport  a  great  part  of  her  majesty's  army  out 
of  Ireland  into  England,  to  land  at  Milford,  and 
thence  to  turn  it  against  her  sacred  person.  You 
shall  do  well  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  satisfy  the 
world."    To  which  he  answered  thas : 

Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  patience,  I  wall  deliver 
a  truth,  speaking  now  my  last,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  in  whose  mercy  I  trust.  [And  then  he 
directed  himself  to  my  Lord  Gray  and  my  Lord 
Compton,  and  the  rest  that  sat  on  horseback  near 
the  scaffold.] 

When  I  was  brought  from  Reban  to  Dublin, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle,  his  lordship  and  the 
Elarl  of  Southampton  came  to  visit  me ;  and  to  be 
short,  he  began  thus  plainly  with  me :  That  he 
intended  to  transport  a  choice  part  of  the  army 
of  Ireland  into  England,  and  land  them  in  Wales, 
at  Milford  or  thereabouts;  and  so  securing  his 
descent  thereby,  would  gather  such  other  forces 
as  might  enable  him  to  march  to  London.  To 
which,  I  protest  before  the  Lord  God,  I  maue  this 
or  the  like  answer :  That  I  would  that  night  con 
aider  of  it;  which  I  did. 

And  the  next  day  the  earls  came  again :  I  told 
them.  That  such  an  enterprise,  as  it  was  most 
dangerous,  so  would  it  cost  much  blood,  as  I 
could  not  like  of  it ;  besides  many  hazards,  which 


any  matter  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  state,  I ,  at  this  time  I  cannot  remember  unto  you,  neither 
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will  the  time  permit  it.  Bat  I  rather  advised  him  to 
go  over  himself  with  a  good  train,  and  make  sure 
of  the  court,  and  then  make  his  own  conditions. 

And  although  it  be  true,  that,  as  we  all  pro- 
tested in  our  examinations  and  arraignments,  we 
never  resolved  of  doing  hurt  to  her  majestjr's  per- 
son, for  in  none  of  our  consultations  was  there 
set  down  any  such  purpose ;  yet,  I  knew,  and 
must  confess,  if  we  had  failed  of  our  ends,  we 
should,  rather  than  have  been  disappointed,  even 
have  drawn  blood  from  herself.  From  hencefor- 
ward he  dealt  no  more  with  me  herein,  until  he 
was  discharged  of  his  keeper  at  Essex  House. 
And  then  he  again  asked  mine  advice,  and  dis- 
puted the  matter  with  me ;  but  resolved  not.  I 
went  then  into  the  country,  and  before  he  sent  for 
me,  which  was  some  ten  days  before  his  rebellion, 
I  never  heard  more  of  the  matter.  And  then  he 
wrote  unto  me  to  come  up,  upon  pretence  of  mak- 
ing some  assurances  of  land,  and  the  like.  I  wUl 
leave  the  rest  unto  my  confessions,  given  to  that 
honourable  lord  admiral,  and  worthy  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  whom  I  beseech  you,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
commend  me ;  I  ean  requite  their  favourable  and 
charitable  dealing  with  me,  with  naught  else  but 
my  prayera  for  them.  And  I  beseech  God  of  his 
mercy,  to  save  and  preserve  the  queen,  who  hath 
given  comfort  to  my  soul,  in  that  I  hear  she  hath 
forgiven  me  all,  but  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  I  meet  worthily  deserved,  and  do  most 
wilUugly  embrace ;  and  hope  that  God  will  have 
mercy  and  compassion  on  me,  who  have  offended 
him  as  many  ways  as  ever  sinful  wretch  did.  I 
have  led  a  life  so  far  from  his  precepts,  as  no 
sinner  more.  God  forgive  it  me,  and  forgive  me 
my  wicked  thoughts,  my  licentious  life,  and  this 
light  arm  of  mine,  which,  I  fear  me,  hath  drawn 
blood  in  this  last  action.  And  I  beseech  you  all 
bear  witness,  that  I  die  a  Catholic,  yet  so,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved  only  by  the  death  and  passion 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  merits,  not  ascribing  any 
thing  to  mine  own  works.  And  I  trust  you  are 
all  good  people,  and  your  prayera  may  profit  me. 
Farewell,  my  worthy  Lord  Gray,  and  my  Lord 
Compton,  and  to  you  all ;  God  send  you  both  to 
live  long  in  honour.  I  will  desire  to  say  a  few 
prayers,  and  embrace  my  death  most  willingly. 

With  that  he  turned  from  the  rail  towards  the 
executioner;  and  the  minister  offering  to  speak 
with  him,  he  came  again  to  the  rail,  and  besought 
that  his  conscience  might  not  be  troubled,  for  he 
was  resolved ;  which  he  desired  for  God's  sake. 
Whereupon  commandment  was  given,  that  the 
minister  should  not  interrupt  him  any  farther. 
After  which  he  prepared  himself  to  the  block, 
and  so  died  very  manfully  and  resolutely. 

Jin  Abstract  out  of  the  Earl  of  Essex* s  confession 
under  kts  own  hand. 
Upon  Saturday,  the  twenty-first  of  February, 
alUr  the  late  Earl  of  Essex  had  desired  us  to 


'  come  to  htm,  as  well  to  deliver  his  knowledge  of 
those  treasons,  which  he  had  formerly  denied  it 
the  bar,  as  also  to  recommend  his  humble  and 
earnest  request,  that  her  majesty  would  be  pleased, 
out  of  her  grace  and  favour,  to  suffer  him  Co 
die  privately  in  the  Tower;  he  did  uarvelloos 
earnestly  desire,  that  we  would  suffer  him  to 
speak  unto  Cuffe,  his  secretary:  sgahist  whom 
he  vehemently  con^plained  unto  os,  to  have  been 
a  principal  instigator  to  these  violent  courses 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Wherein  he  protested, 
that  he  chiefiy  desired  that  he  might  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  not  die  only  persuader  of  those 
great  offences  which  they  had  committed;  but 
that  Blunt,  Cuffe,  Temple,  besides  those  other 
persons  who  were  at  the  private  conspiracy  at 
Drory  House,  to  which,  though  these  three  were 
not  called,  yet,  they  were  privy,  had  most  mali- 
cious and  bloody  purposes  to  subvert  the  state  and 
government:  which  could  not  have  been  pre^ 
vented,  if  his  project  had  gone  forward. 

This  request  being,  granted  him,  and  Cuffe 
brought  before  him,  he  there  directly  and  vehe- 
mently charged  him ;  and  among  other  speeches 
used  these  words:  <> Henry  Ci^e,  call  to  God 
for  mercy,  and  to  the  queen,  and  deserve  \l  by 
declaring  truth.  For  I,  that  must  now  piepara 
for  another  world,  have  resolved  to  deal  deiariy 
with  God  and  the  world :  and  must  needs  saj 
this  to  you;  You  have  been  one  of  the  ebiefett 
instigatora  of  me  to  all  these  my  disloyal  eonnti 
into  which  I  have  fallen.^ 

Testified  by  Tho.  Eorrton,  C.  8. 
Tro.  BtcKRirasT, 

NomifORAM, 

Ro.  CxciL. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  his  confession  to  tkree  miiMen^ 
whose  names  are  underwritlfin^  the  25tk  of  Fdr 
mary,  1600* 

The  late  Eari  of  Essex  thanked  God  most 
heartily,  that  he  had  given  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  offence,  being  sorry  he  had  so  stood  npon 
his  justification  at  his  arraignment,  for  he  was 
since  that  become  another  man. 

He  thanked  God  that  his  course  was  so  pre- 
vented :  for  if  his  project  had  taken  effect,  God 
knows,  said  he,  what  harm  it  had  wrought  in  the 
realm. 

He  humbly  thanked  her  majesty,  that  he  should 
die  in  so  private  a  manner,  lest  the  acclamation 
of  the  people  might  have  been  a  temptation  unto 
him.  To  which  he  added,  that  all  popularity  and 
trust  in  man  was  vain ;  tho  experience  whereof 
himself  had  felt. 

He  acknowledged,  with  thankfulness  to  God 
that  he  was  thus  justly  spewed  out  of  the  realm. 

He  publicly  in  his  prayer  and  protestation,  as 
also  privately,  aggravated  the  detestation  of  hi;* 
offence ;  and  especially  in  the  hearing  of  theni 
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that  were  present  at  the  execation,  he  exaggerated 
it  with  four  epithets,  desiring  God  to  forgiye  him 
his  great,  his  bloody,  his  crying,  and  his  infectious 
tin;  which  word  «•  infectious*'  he  piivately  had 


explained  to  us,  that  it  was  a  leprosy  that  had  in- 
fected far  and  near. 

Thomas  MoNroan,  Wiluam  Barlow, 

Abot  Ashton,  his  chaplain. 


ADVICE  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

AFTERWARDS  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

WHEN  HE  BECAME  FAVOURITE  TO  KING  JAMES ; 

EaooMimiDtiia  iiaiit  impobtakt  mtnucrioii*  how  to  ootbbm  himsblt 
la  TBI  vrftTioii  or  nms  Minima. 

WRITTEN  BT  ME  FRANaS  BACON,  ON  THE  Uf PORTUNITT  OF  HIB  PATRON  AND  FRIEND. 


Noble  Sir, 

What  yon  requested  of  mehy  word,  when  I  last 
waited  on  you,  you  have  since  renewed  hy  your 
letters.  Your  requests  are  commands  unto  me : 
and  yet  the  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find 
myself  T617  unable  to  serre  you  therein  as  you 
desire.  It  hath  pleased  the  king  to  cast  an  extra- 
efdinary  eye  of  ftivour  upon  you,  and  you  express 
joatself  yery  desirous  to  win  upon  the  judgment 
of  yonr  master,  and  not  upon  bis  af!eotions  only. 
I  do  yery  much  commend  your  noble  ambition 
Bersin ;  for  favour  so  bottomed  is  like  to  be  last- 
ing; whereas,  if  it  be  built  upon  the  sandy  foun- 
dation of  personal  respects  only,  it  cannot  be 
kmg^ived. 

[*  My  lord,  when  the  bleesing  of  God,  to  whom, 
in  the  first  place,  I  know  you  ascribe  your  pfefer- 
ment,  and  the  king's  favour,  purchased  by  your 
noble  parts,  promising  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman,  had  brought  you  to  this  high 
pitch  6f  honour,  to  be  in  the  eye  and  ear,  and  even 
h)  the  bosom  of  your  gracious  master :  and  you 
had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men*8 
eonfluence,  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourself,  as  a 
mediator  betvreen  them  and  their  sovereign  you 
were  pleased  to  lay  this  command  upon  me ;  first, 
in  general,  to  give  you  my  poor  advice  for  your 
carriage  in  so  eminent  a  place,  and  of  so  much 
danger,  ifnot  wisely  discharged.  Next,  in  particu- 
lar, by  what  means  to  give  despatches  to  suitors  of 
ill  sorts^  for  the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors* 
satisfaction,  and  your  own  ease.  I  humbly  return 
yea  mine  opinion  in  both  these,  such  as  a  her- 
mit, rather  than  a  courtier  can  render.] 

Yet  in  this  you  have  erred,  in  applying  your- 
self to  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  your  servants,  to 
give  assistance  upon  so  weighty  a  subject. 

<  Wbat  it  foniid  in  crotchets  it  borrowed  ttom  tbe  original 
tdltiOB,  puMitbed  in  4  to,  IMl. 


Yon  know,  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state 
affairs :  my  life  hitherto  hath  rather  been  contem- 
plative than  active ;  I  have  rather  studied  bo<^s 
than  men ;  I  can  but  guess,  at  the  most,  at  theee 
things  in  which  you  desire  to  be  advised ;  never- 
theless, to  show  my  obedience,  though  with  the 
hazard  of  my  discretion,  I  shall  yield  unto  you. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,!  shall  be  bold  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  present  condition  you  are  in.  You 
are  not  only  a  courtier,  but  a  bed-chamber  man» 
and  so  are  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  master;  but 
yon  are  also  a  favourite ;  the  favourite  of  the  time, 
and  so  are  in  his  bosom  also.  The  world  hath  so 
voted  yon,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  yon  ;  for  kings 
and  great  princes,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  have  had 
their  friends,  their  favourites,  thetr  piivadoes,  in 
all  ages;  for  Aey  have  their  afieetions  as  well  aa 
other  men.  Of  these  they  make  several  uses ; 
sometimes  to  communicate  and  debate  their 
thoughts  with  them,  and  to  ripen  their  judgments 
thereby ;  and  sometimes  to  ease  thetr  cares  by  im- 
parting them ;  and  sometimes  to  interpose  them 
between  themselves  and  the  envy  or  malice  of  their 
people;  for  kings  cannot  err;  that  must  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  shoulders  of  their  ministers;  and 
they  who  are  nearest  unto  them  must  be  content 
to  bear  the  greatest  load.  [Remember  then  what 
your  true  condition  is.  The  king  himself  is  above 
the  reach  of  his  people,  but  cannot  be  above  their 
censures;  and  you  are  his  shadow,  if  either  he 
commit  an  error,  and  is  loath  to  avow  it,  but  excuses 
it  upon  his  ministers,  of  which  you  are  first  in  the 
eye ;  or  you  commit  the  fault,  or  have  willingly 
permitted  it,  and  must  suffer  for  it ;  and  so  per 
baps  you  may  be  ofiferrd  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
muHitude.]  But  truly,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  or 
suspect  that  you  are  chosen  to  this  eminency  out 
ofthelast  of  these  considerations;  for  you  serve 
such  a  master,  who  by  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
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is  as  ffee  from  the  malice  or  envy  of  his  sub- 
jects, as,  I  think,  I  may  truly  say,  ever  any  king 
was,  who  hath  sat  upon  his  throne  before  him. 
But  .  am  confident  his  majes^  hath  cast  his  eyes 
upon  you,  as  finding  you  to  be  such  as  you  should 
be,  or  hoping  to  make  you  to  be  such  as  he  would 
have  you  to  be ;  for  this  I  may  say,  without  flat* 
tery,  your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman ;  but  be  it  in  the  one 
respect  or  other,  it  belongeth  to  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  to  know  well  what  the  name  of  fa- 
vourite signifies.  If  you  be  chosen  upon  the  for- 
mer respects,  you  have  reason  to  take  care  of  your 
actions  and  deportment,  out  of  your  gratitude  for 
the  king's  sake ;  but  if  out  of  the  latter,  you  ought 
to  take  the  greater  care  for  your  own  sake. 

You  are  as  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
men  aie  upon  you ;  let  not  your  own  negligence 
make  you  fall  like  a  meteor. 

[Remember  well  the  great  trust  you  have  un- 
dertaken ;  you  are  as  a  continual  sentinel,  always 
to  stand  upon  your  watch  to  give  him  true  intel- 
ligence. If  you  flatter  him,  you  betray  him ;  if 
you  conceal  the  truth  of  those  things  ^om  him 
which  concern  his  justice  or  his  honour,  although 
not  the  safety  of  his  person,  you  are  as  danger- 
ous a  traitor  to  his  state,  as  he  that  riseth  in  arms 
against  him.  A  false  friend  is  more  dangerous 
than  an  open  enemy :  kings  are  styled  gods  upon 
earth,  not  absolute,  but  *«  Dixi,  Dii  estis  ;'*  and 
the  next  words  are,  •«  sed  moriemini  sicut  homi- 
nes ;'*  they  shall  die  like  men,  and  then  all  their 
thoughts  perish.  They  cannot  possibly  see  all 
things  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  all  things  with 
their  own  ears ;  they  must  commit  many  great  trusts 
to  their  ministers.  Kings  must  be  answerable  to 
God  Almighty,  to  whom  they  are  but  vassals,  for 
their  actions,  and  for  their  negligent  omissions : 
but  the  ministers  to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and 
hands  they  mre,  must  be  answerable  to  God  and 
man  for  the  breach  of  their  duties,  in  violation  of 
their  trusts,  whereby  they  betray  them.  Opinion 
is  a  master  wheel  in  these  cases :  that  courtier  who 
obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  every 
morning  at  his  coming  into  his  presence  humbly 
whisper  him  in  the  ear  and  say  nothing,  asked  no 
unprofitable  suit  for  himself:  but  such  a  fancy 
raised  only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long-lived,  unless 
the  man  have  solid  worth  to  uphold  it ;  otherwise, 
when  once  discovered  it  vanisheth  suddenly.  But 
when  a  favourite  in  court  shall  be  raised  upon  the 
foundation  of  merits,  and  together  with  the  care  of 
doing  good  service  to  the  king,  shall  give  good  de- 
spatches to  the  suitors,  then  can  he  not  choose 
but  prosper.] 

The  contemplation  then  of  your  present  condi- 
tion must  necessarily  prepare  you  for  action: 
what  time  can  be  well  spared  from  your  atten- 
dance on  your  master,  will  be  taken  up  by  suit- 
ors, whom  you  cannot  avoid  nor  decline  without 
roproach.     For  if  you  do  not  already,  you  will 


soon  find  the  throng  of  suitors  attend  jou ;  for  no 
man,  almost,  who  hath  to  do  with  the  king,  will 
think  himself  safe,  unless  you  be  his  good  angel, 
and  guide  him ;  or  at  least  that  you  be  not  a  ^mi^ 
lus  genius"  against  him :  so  that,  in  respect  of  the 
king  your  master,  you  mus^  be  very  wary  that 
you  give  him  true  information ;  and  if  the  matter 
concern  him  in  his  government,  that  you  do  not 
flatter  him :  if  you  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor 
taiiim  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  he  that  draws 
his  sword  against  him:  and  in  respect  of  the 
suitors  which  shall  attend  you,  there  is  nothing 
will  bring  you  mo«%  honour  and  more  ease,  than 
to  do  them  what  right  in  justice  you  may,  and 
with  as  much  speed  as  you  may :  for,  believe  it, 
sir,  next  to.  the  obtaining  of  the  suit,  a  speedy  and 
gentllB  denial,  when  the  case  will  not  bear  it,  is 
the  most  acceptable  to.  suitors :  they  will  gain  by 
their  despatch ;  whereas  else  they  shall  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  attending,  and  you  will 
gain,  in  the  ease  you  will  find  in  being  rid  of 
their  importunity.  But  if  they  obtain  what  they 
reasonably  desired,  they  will  be  doubly  bonnd  to 
you  for  your  favour;  **Bis  dat  cpi  cito  dat»^  it 
multiplies  the  courtesy,  to  do  it  with  good  words 
and  speedily. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  widi  the  best 
advantage,  my  humble  advice  is  this;  when  suit- 
ors come  unto  jroo,  set  apart  a  certain  hour  in  a 
day  to  give  them  audience :  if  the  basinets  be 
light  and  easy,  it  may  by  word  only  be  delivered, 
and  in  a  word  be  answered ;  but  if  it  be  either  of 
weight  or  of  difiiculty,  direct  the  suitor  to  commit 
it  to  writing,  if  it  be  not  so  already,  and  then 
direct  him  to  attend  for  his  answer  at  a  set  time 
to  be  appointed,  which  would  constantly  be 
observed,  unless  some  matter  of  gpreat  moment 
do  interrupt  it.  When  you  have  received  the 
petitions,  and  it  will  please  the  petitioners  well, 
to  have  access  unto  you  to  deliver  them  into  your 
own  haiid,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
draw  lines  under  the  material  parts  thereof;  for 
the  matter,  for  the  most  part,  lies  in  a  narrow 
room.  The  petitions  being  tlius  prepared,  do 
you  constantly  set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to 
peruse  those  petitions ;  and  after  you  have  ranked 
them  into  several  files,  according  to  the  subject 
matter,  make  choice  of  two  or  three  friends, 
whose  judgments  and  fidelities  you  believe  yoa 
may  trust  in  a  business  of  that  nature ;  and  re- 
commend it  to  one  or  more  of  them,  to  inform  you 
of  their  opinions,  and  of  their  reasons  for  or 
against  the  granting  of  it.  And  if  the  matter  be 
of  great  weight  indeed,  then  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  send  several  copies  of  the  same  petition  to 
several  of  your  friends,  the  one  not  knowing  what 
the  other  doth,  and  desire  them  to  return  their 
answers  to  you  by  a  certain  time,  to  be  prefixed, 
in  writing;  so  shall  you  receive  an  impartial 
answer,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other, 
as  out  of  <«  response  prudentium,'*  you  shall  both 
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discern  the  abtlites  and  faithfulness  of  yoar 
friends,  and  be  able  to  give  a^  judgment  thereupon 
as  an  oracle.  But  by  no  means  trust  to  your  own 
judgment  alone ;  for  no  man  is  omniscient:  nor 
trust  only  to  your  servants^  who  may  mislead  you 
or  misinform  you ;  by  which  they  may  perhaps 
gain  a  few  crowns,  but  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 
yourself,  if  it  be  not  rightly  carried. 

For  the  facilitating  of  your  despatches,  my 
advice  is  farther,  that  you  divide  all  the  petitions, 
and  the  matters  therein  contained,  under  several 
heads:  which,  I  conceive,  may  be  fitly  ranked 
into  these  eight  sorts. 

L  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  the  church 
and  churchmen. 

II.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  professors  thereof. 

III.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and 
the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  Jungdom. 

IV.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 

v.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and 
in  that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to 
them. 

VI.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

VII.  Ciolonies,  or  foreign  plantations. 

VIII.  The  court  and  curiality. 

And  whatsoever  will  not  fall  naturally  under 
one  of  these  heads,  believe  me,  sir,  will  not  be 
worthy  of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity,  we  now 
speak  oL  And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  yon,  you 
will  find  enough  to  keep  you  in  business. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  which  eoneems  religion. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  be  yon  yourself  rightly 
persuaded  and  setUed  in  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
giont  professed  by  the  Church  of  England ;  which 
doubtless  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thmof,  as  any  Christian  church  in  the  world. 

[For  religion,  if  any  thing  be  offered  to  you 
lOQching  it,  or  touching  the  church,  or  church- 
men, or  church  government,  rely  not  only  upon 
yourself,  but  take  the  opinion  of  some  grave  and 
eminent  divines,  especially  such  atf  are  sad  and 
discreet  men,  and  exemplary  for  their  lives.] 

9.  In  this  you  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  your 
gracious  master  the  king :  the  chiefest  of  his  im^ 
perial  titles  is,  to  be  The  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  his  learning  is  eminent,  not  only  above  other 
princes,  but  above  other  men ;  be  but  his  scholar, 
and  you  are  safe  in  that. 

[If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  expressed  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the 
movers  thereof:  that  is  so  soundly  and  so  ortho- 
doxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  and  stability  of  our 
religion ;  which  hath  been  sealed  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  martyrs  and  confessors,  as  are  famous 
through  the  Christian  world.  The  enemies  and 
nnderminers  thereof  are  the  Romish  Catholic,  so 
styling  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  whose  tenets 
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are  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  religion  pro- 
fessed and  protested  by  the  Churph  of  England, 
whence  we  are  called  Protestants ;  and  the  Anap 
baptists,  and  separatists,  and  sectaries  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  tenents  are  full  of  schism,  and 
inconsistent  with  monarchy:  for  the  regulating 
of  either,  there  needs  no  other  coercion  than  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  already  established  by 
parliament.] 

3.  For  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  bishops,  &c.,  I  will  not  positively  say,  aa 
some  do,  that  it  is  *' jure  divino;"  but  this  I  say. 
and  think  *^  ex  animo,**  that  it  is  the  nearest  tq 
apostolical  truth;  and  confidently  I  shall  say,  it 
is  fittest  for  monarchy  of  all  others.  I  will  use 
no  other  authority  to  you,  than  that  excellent  pro- 
clamation set  out  by  the  king  himself  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  I  desire  you  to  read ;  and 
if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  the  least  motioQ 
made  for  innovation,  to  put  the  king  in  mind  to 
read  it  himself:  it  is  most  dangerous  in  a  state, 
to  give  ear  to  the  least  alteration  in  government. 

[If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  discipline 
of  our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  essential  part 
of  our  religion,  yet,  it  is  so  necessary  not  to  be 
rashly  altered,  as  the  very  substance  of  religion 
will  be  interested  in  it :  therefore,  I  desire  yon, 
before  any  attempt  be  made  of  an  innovation  bj, 
your  means,  or  by  any  intercession  to  your  mas- 
ter, that  you  will  first  read  over,  and  his  majesty 
call  to  mind  that  wise  and  weighty  proclamation, 
which  himself  penned,  and  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  u  prefixed  in 
print  before  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  that 
impression,  in  which  you  will  find  so  prudent,  so 
weighty  reasons,  not  to  hearken  to  innovations, 
as  will  fully  satisfy  you,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
give  the  least  ear  to  such  innovators ;  but  it  is 
desperate  to  be  misled  by  them:  and  to  settle 
your  judgment,  mark  but  the  admonition  of  the 
wisest  of  men.  King  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiv.  fil. 
<«  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not 
with  those  who  are  given  to  change.*']  ' 

4.  Take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  be  not 
an  instrument  to  countenance  the  Romish  Cathor- 
lies.  I  cannot  flatter,  the  world  believes  that 
some  near  in  blood  to  you  are  too  much  of  that 
persuasion ;  yon  must  use  them  with  fit  respects, 
according  to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of 
kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persons,  not  to  their 
errors. 

5.  The  archbishops  and  bishops,  next  under 
the  king,  have  the  government  of  the  church  and 
ecclesiastical  affiurs:  be  not  you  *he  mean  to 
prefer  any  to  those  places  for  any  by-respects ; 
but  only  for  their  learning,  gravi^,  and  worth : 
their  lives  and  doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

6.  For  deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of 
cathedral  churches;  in  their  first  institution  they 
were  of  great  use  in  the  church ;  they  were  not 
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only  to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop  for  his 
reyenue,  but  chiefly  for  his  goyernment  iu  causes 
ecclesiastical :  use  your  best  means  to  prefer  such 
to  those  places  who  are  fit  for  that  purpose,  men 
eminent  for  their  learning,  piety,  and  discretion, 
and  put  the  king  often  in  mind  thereof;  and  let 
them  be  reduced  again  to  their  first  institution. 

7.  You  wiH  be  of\en  solicited,  and  perhaps 
importuned  to  prefer  scholars  to  church  living: 
you  may  further  your  friends  in  that  way,  *«  caeteris 
paribus ;"  otherwise  remember,  I  pray,  that  these 
are  not  places  merely  of  favour;  the  charge  of 
souls  lies  upon  them ;  the  greatest  account 
whereof  will  be  required  at  their  own  hands ;  but 
they  will  share  deeply  in  their  faults  who  are  the 
instruments  of  their  preferment. 

8.  Besides  the  Romish  Catholics,  there  is  a 
generation  of  sectaries,  the  Anabaptists,  Brown- 
ists,  and  others  of  their  kinds ;  they  have  been 
several  times  very  busy  in  this  kingdom,  under 
the  colour  of  zeal  for  reformation  of  religion :  the 
king  your  master  knows  their  disposition  very 
well ;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them ; 
he  had  experience  of  them  in  Scotland,  I  hope 
he  will  beware  of  them  in  England;  a  little 
countenance  or  connivancy  sets  them  on  fire. 

9.  Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church 
are  not  only  comely,  but  commendable;  but  there 
must  be  great  care  not  to  introduce  innovations, 
they  will  quickly  prove  scandalous;  men  are 
naturally  over-prone  to  suspicion ;  the  true  Protes- 
tant religion  is  seated  in  the  golden  mean ;  the 
enemies  unto  her  are  the  extremes  on  either  hand. 

10.  The  persons  of  churchmen  are  to  be  had  in 
due  respect  for  their  work's  sake,  and  protected 
from  scorn;  but  if  a  clergyman  be  loose  and 
scandalous,  he  must  not  be  patronized  nor  winked 
at;  the  example  of  a  few  such  corrupt  many. 

11.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  that  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church  be  not  sacrilegiously  diverted 
to  lay  uses :  his  majesty  in  his  time  hath  religi- 
ously stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm,  and 
would  else  have  done  more.  Be  sure,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  stop  the  like  upon  all  oceasions. 

12.  Colleges  and  schools  of  learning  are  to  be 
cherished  and  encouraged,  there  to  breed  up  a  new 
stock  to  furnish  the  church  and  commonwealth 
when  the  old  store  are  transplanted.  This  king- 
dom hath  in  later  ages  been  famous  for  good 
literature;  and  if  preferment  shall  attend  the 
deservers,  there  will  not  want  supplies. 

II.  Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  pro- 
mote justice.  By  justice  and  mercy  is  the  king's 
throne  established. 

1.  Let  the  rule  of  justice  be  the  laws  of  the 
land,  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  and  between  one  subject  and  another : 
1  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be 
suspected  of  partiality,  in  regard  to  my  own  pro- ! 


fession ;  but  this  I  mty  truly  say,  They  ore  second 


to  none  in  the  Christian  world. 

I      [They  are  the  best,  the  eqnallest  in  the  world 
between  prince  and  people ;  by  which  the  king 

'  hath  the  Justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the 

,  best  liber^ ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjutt 
deviation,    *«  Hominis    est  yithimt  non  prc^ee- 

'  sionis."] 

^.  And  as  far  as  it  may  lie  in  yon,  let  no  ubi- 
trary  power  be  intruded :  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  oblige 
them  more,  than  a  confidence  of  the  ftee  enjoying 
of  them ;  what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  onee 
said  in  parliament,  ««Nolumu8  leges  AhgK« 
mutare,"  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people. 

3.  But,  because  the  life  of  the  laws  lies  in  the 
due  execution  and  administration  of  them,  let 
your  eye  be,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  choice  of 
good  judges:  these  propertiee  had  they  need  to 
be  furnished  with ;  to  be  learned  in  their  profes- 
sion, patient  in  hearing,  prudent  in  governing, 
powerful  in  their  elocution  to  persuade  and  satisfy 
both  the  parties  and  hearers ;  Just  in  their  judg- 
ment: and,  to  sum  up  all,  they  must  have  these 
three  attributes;  they  must  be  men  of  coorage, 
fearing  God,  and  hating  eoTetousness;  an  igno- 
rant man  cannot,  a  coward  dares  not  be  a  good 
judge. 

4.  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  inteipow 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  esmm 
depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court 
of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it 
where  you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dis- 
suade the  king  himself  from  it,  upbn  the  impor- 
tunity of  any  for  themselves  or  their  friends :  if 
it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but  if  the 
judge  be  so  just,  and  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet,  it  always 
leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind  it ;  judges  must 
be  as  chaste  as  Cesar's  wife,  neither  to  be,  nor 
to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust;  and,  sir,  the  honour 
of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king's 
honour,  whose  person  they  represent. 

5.  There  is  great  use  of  the  service  of  the 
judges  in  their  circuits,  which  are  twice  in  the 
year  held  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  trial  of 
causes  between  party  and  party,  or  delivering  of 
the  jails  in  the  several  counties,  are  of  great  use 
for  the  expedition  of  justice :  yet,  they  are  of 
much  more  use  for  the  government  of  the  counties 
through  which  they  pass,  if  that  were  well  thought 
upon. 

6.  For  if  they  had  instructions  to  that  purpose, 
they  might  be  the  best  intelligencers  to  the  king 
of  the  true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  of  their  inclinations,  of 
their  intentions  and  motions,  which  are  necessary 
to  be  truly  ^understood.  ' 

7.  To  this  end  I  could  wish,  that  against  every 
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circait  all  the  judgres  should,  sometimes  hy  the 
king  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the  lord  chanoel- 
lor  or  lord  keeper,  in  the  king*s  name,  receive  a 
eharge  of  those  things  which  the  present  tiroes 
did  much  require ;  and  at  their  return  should  de- 
liTer  a  faithf\il  account  thereof,  and  how  they 
Iband  and  left  the  counties  through  which  they 
passed,  and  in  which  they  kept  their  assizes: 

8.  And  that  they  might  the  better  perform  this 
work,  which  might  be  of  great  importance,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  that  sometimes  this  charge  be  public, 
as  it  useth  to  be  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  the  end 
of  the  terms  next  before  the  circuit  begins,  where 
the  king*s  care  of  Justice,  and  the  good  of  his 
people,  may  be  published;  and  that  sometimes 
•Iso  it  may  be  private,  to  communicate  to  the 
judges  some  things  not  so  fit  to  be  publicly  de- 
livered. 

9.  I  could  wish  also,  that  the  judges  were 
directed  to  make  a  little  longer  stay  in  a  place 
than  usually  they  do;  a  day  more  in  a  county 
would  be  a  very  good  addition ;  although  their 
wages  for  their  circuits  were  increased  in  propor- 
tion :  it  would  stand  better  with  the  gravity  of 
tiieir  employment;  whereas  now  they  are  some- 
times enforced  to  rise  over-early,  and  to  sit  over- 
lale,  for  the  despatch  of  their  business,  to  the 
extraordinary  trouble  of  themselves  and  of  the 
people,  their  times  indeed  not  being  «<hor«  juri- 
dic»;*'  and,  which  is  the  main,  they  would  have 
the  more  leisure  to  inform  themselves,  *«  quasi 
^od  agentes,'*  of  the  true  estate  of  the  country. 

10.  The  attendance  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties eeoompanied  with  the  principal  gentlemen, 
in  •  comely,  not  a  costly  equipage,  upon  the 
judges  of  assize  at  their  coming  to  the  place  of 
Ifaeir  sitting,  and  at  their  going  out.  Is  not  only  a 
civility,  but  of  use  also:  it  raiseth  a  reverence  to, 
the  persons  and  places  of  the  judges,  who  coming 
from  the  king  himself  on  so  great  an  errand, 
should  not  be  neglected. 

11.  If  any  sue  to  be  made  a  judge,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  suspect  him :  but  if  cither  directly 
or  indirectly  he  should  bargain  for  a  place  of 
judicature,  let  him  be  rejected  with  shame; 
*•  Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius." 

19.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  of  a  court 
becomes  vacant,  a  puisne  judge  of  that  court,  or 
of  another  court,  who  hath  approved  himself  fit 
and  deserving,  should  be  sometimes  preferred ;  it 
would  be  a  good  encouragement  for  him,  and  for 
others  by  his  example. 

13.  Next  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  care 
used  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are  called  to  the 
degree  of  sergeants  at  law,  for  such  they  must 
be  first  before  they  be  made  judges ;  none  should 
be  made  Serjeants  but  such  as  probably  might  be 
held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards,  when  the  expe- 
rience at  the  bar  hath  fitted  thorn  for  the  bench : 
therefore  by  •all  means  cry  down  that  unworthy 
oonrse  of  late  times  used,  that  they  should  pay 


moneys  for  it ;  it  may  satisfy  some  courtiers,  but 
it  is  no  honour  to  the  person  so  preferred,  nor  to 
the  king,  who  thus  prefers  them. 

14.  For  the  king's  counsel  at  the  law,  espe- 
cially his  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  I  need 
say  nothing :  their  continual  use  for  the  king's 
service,  not  only  for  his  revenue,  but  for  all  the 
parts  of  his  government,  will  put  the  king,  and 
those  who  love  his,  service,  in  mind  to  make 
choice  of  men  every  way  fit  and  able  for  that 
employment;  they  had  need  to  be  learned  in  their 
profession,  and  not  ignorant  in  other  things;  and 
to  be  dexterous  in  those  affairs  whereof  the 
despatch  is  committed  to  them. 

15.  The  king's  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards 
is  in  the  true  quality  of  the  judges;  therefore 
what  hath  been  observed  already  of  judges, 
which  are  intended  principally  of  the  three  great 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  may  he  applied  to 
the  choice  of  the  attorney  of  this  court. 

16.  The  like  for  the  attorney  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  partakes  of  both  qualities,  partly 
of  a  judge  in  that  court,  and  partly  of  an  attor- 
ney general  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  proper 
revenue  of  the  duchy. 

17.  I  must  not  forget  the  judges  of  the  four 
circuits  in  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales,  who, 
although  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor 
need  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  only  the  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  who  is  one  of  their  number, 
is  so,  yet  are  they  considdrable  in  the  choice  of 
them,  by  the  same  rules  as  the  other  judges  are ; 
and  they  sometimes  are,  and  fitly  may  be  trans- 
planted into  the  higher  courts. 

18.  There  are  many  courts,  as  you  see,  some 
superior,  some  provincial,  and  some  of  a  lower 
orb:  it  were  to  be  wished,  and  is  fit  to  be  so 
ordered,  that  every  of  them  keep  themselves 
within  their  proper  spheres.  The  harmony  of 
justice  is  then  tiie  sweetest,  when  there  is  no 
jarring  about  the  jdrisdiction  of  the  courts; 
which  methinks  wisdom  cannot  much  differ  upon, 
their  true  bounds  being  for  the  most, part  so 
clearly  known. 

19.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  judges, 
somewhat  will  be  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  concern- 
ing the  principal  ministers  of  justice :  and  in  the 
first,  of  the  high  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  which 
have  been  very  ancient  in  this  kingdom ;  I  am 
sure  before  the  conquest ;  the  choice  of  them  I 
commend  to  your  care,  and  that  at  fit  times  you 
put  the  king  in  mind  thereof;  that  as  near  as  may 
be  they  be  such  as  are  fit  for  those  places :  for 
they  are  of  great  trust  and  power ;  the  **  posse 
comitatus,"  the  power  of  the  whole  county 
being  legally  committed  unto  him. 

20.  Therefore  it  is  agreeable  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  that  the  choice  of  them  should  be  by 
the  commendation  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  who 
are  presumed  to  be  well  read  in  the  condition  of 
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the  gentry  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and  although 
the  king  may  do,  it  of  himself,  yet  the  old  way  is 
the  good  way. 

21.  But  I  utterly  condemn  the  practice  of  the 
later  times,  which  hath  lately  crept  into  the  court, 
at  the  back-stairi,  that  some  who  are  pricked  for 
sherifis,  and  were  fit,  should  get  out  of  the  bill ; 
aod  others  who  were  neither  thought  upon,  nor 
worthy  to  be,  should  be  nominated,  and  both  for 
money. 

22.  I  must  not  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the 
counties :  their  proper  use  is  for  ordering  the  mili- 
tary affairs,  in  order  to  an  invasion  from  abroad, 
or  a  rebellion  or  sedition  at  home ;  good  choice 
should  be  made  of  them,  and  prudent  instructions 
given  to  them,  and  as  little  of  the  arbitrary  power, 
as  may  be,  left  unto  them ;  and  that  the  muster- 
masters,  and  other  officers  under  them,  encroach 
not  upon  the  subject;  that  will  detract  much  from 
the  king's  service. 

23.  The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use. 
Anciently,  there  were  conservators  of  the  peace; 
these  are  the  same,  saving  that  several  acts  of 
parliament  have  altered  their  denomination,  and 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction  in  many  particulars: 
the  fitter  they  are  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
the  more  heed  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
them. 

34.  But^  negatively,  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  say, 
that  none  should  be  put  into  either  of  those  com- 
missions with  an  eye  of  favour  to  their  persons,  to 
give  them  countenance  or  reputation  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  but  for  the  king's  service  sake ; 
nor  any  put  out  for  the  disfavour  of  any  great 
man :  it  hath  been  too  often  used,  and  hath  been 
no  good  service  to  the  king. 

25.  A  word  more,  if  you  please  to  give  me 
leave,  for  the  true  roles  of  moderation  of  justice 
on  the  king's  part.  The  execution  of  justice  is 
committed  to  his  judges,  which  seemeth  to  be  the 
severer  part;  but  the  milder  part,  which  is  mercy, 
is  wholly  left  in  the  king's  immediate  hand :  and 
justice  and  mercy  are  the  true  supporters  of  his 
royal  throne. 

26.  If  the  king  shall  be  wholly  intent  upon 
justice,  it  may  appear  with  an  over-rigid  aspect; 
but  if  he  shall  be  over-remiss  and  easy,  it 
draweth  upon  him  contempt.  Elxamples  of  jus- 
tice must  be  made  sometimes  for  terror  to  some ; 
examples  of  mercy  sometimes,  for  comfort  to 
others ;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  A 
king  must  be  both  feared  and  loved,  else  he  is  lost. 

27.  The  ordinary  courts  of  justice  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  of  their  judges  and  judicature :  I 
shall  put  you  in  mind  of  some  things  touching 
the  high  court  of  parliament  in  England,  which  is 
superlative;  and  therefore  it  will  behoove  me  to 
speak  the  more  warily  thereof. 

28.  For  the  institution  of  it,  it  is  very  ancient 
ia  this  kingdom :  it  consisteth  of  the  two  Houses, 


of  peers  and  commoii0«  «8  the  meioibers ;  and  of 
the  king's  majesty,  as  the  head  of  that  great 
body :  by  the  king's  authority  alone,  and  by  his 
writs,  they  are  assembled,  and  by  him  alone  aie 
they  prorogued  and  diasolved ;  but  each  House 
may  adjourn  itself. 

29.  They  being  thus  assembled,  are  more  pro- 
perly a  council  to  the  king,  the  great  council  of 
the  kingdom,  to  advise  his  majesty  in  those  things 
of  weight  and  difficulty,  which  eoooem  both  the 
king  and  people,  than  a  comt. 

30.  No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws 
abrogated  or  altered,  but  by  common  consent  in 
parliament,  where  bills  are  prepared  and  present- 
ed to  the  two  Houses,  and  then  delivered,  bat 
nothing  is  concluded  but  by  the  king's  royal 
assent;  they  are  but  embryos,  it  is  he  givefh  life 
unto  them. 

31.  Yet  the  House  of  Peers  hath  a  power  of 
judicature  in  some  cases :  properly,  to  examine, 
and  then  to  affirm ;  or,  if  there  be  cause,  to  reyene 
the  judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  the  court  of 
highest  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom  for  ordinary 
judicature;  but  in  these  cases  it  must  be  done  bj 
writ  of  error  •*  in  parliamento :"  and  thus  the  mis 
of  their  proceedings  is  not «« absolute  potestas,* 
as  in  making  new  laws,  in  that  conjuncture  u 
before,  but  «•  limitata  potestas,"  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land. 

32.  But  the  House  of  Commons  have  only 
power  to  censure  the  members  of  their  own  Houses 
in  point  of  election,  o^misdemeanors  in  or  towards 
that  House ;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  power  so 
much  as  to  administer  an  oath  to  prepare  a 
judgment 

33.  The  true  use  of  parliaments  in  this  king- 
dom is  very  excellent;  and  they  would  be  oft^ 
called,  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  shall  require; 
and  continued  as  long  as  is  necessary  and  no 
longer:  for  then  they  be  but  burdens  to  the 
people,  by  reason  of  the  privileges  justly  due  to 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  attend- 
ants, which,  their  just  rights  and  privileges  are 
religiously  to  be  observed  and  maintained :  but 
if  they  should  be  unjustly  enlarged  beyond  their 
true  bounds,  they  might  lessen  the  just  power 
of  the  crown,  it  borders  so  near  upon  popularity. 

34.*  All  this  while  I  have  spoken  concerning 
the  common  laws  of  England,  generally  and  pro- 
perly so  called,  because  it  is  most  general  and 
common  to  almost  all  cases  and  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal:  but  there  is  also  another  law, 
which  is  called  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law, 
which  is  confined  to  some  few  heads,  and  that  is 
not  to  be  neglected  :  and  although  I  am  a  profes- 
sor of  the  common  law,  yet  am  I  so  much  a  lover 
of  truth  and  of  learning,  and  of  my  native  coun- 
try, that  I  do  heartily  persuade  that  the  professors 
of  that  law,  called  civilians,  because  the  civil  law 
I  is  their  guide,  should  not  be  discountenanced  nor 
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discouraged :  else,  whensoerer  we    shall  hare  ' 
aoght  to  do  with  any  foreign  king  or  state,  we 
shall  be  at  a  miserable  loss,  for  want  of  learned 
men  in  that  profession. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those 
things  which  concern  counsellors  of  state,  the 
council  table,  and  t|>e  great  offices  and  officers  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  are  those  who  for  the  most 
part  furnish  out  that  honourable  board* 

1.  Of  counsellors  there  are  two  sorts :  the  first, 
•consiliarii  nati,'*  as  I  may  term  them,  such  are 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  others  of  the  king*s 
sons,  when  he  hath  more,  of  these  I  8|>eak  not, 
for  they  are  naturally  bom  to  be  counsellors  to 
the  king,  to  learn  the  art  of  goyeming  betimes. 

9.  But  the  ordinary  sort  of  counsellors  are  such 
as  the  king,  out  of  a  due  consideration  of  their 
worth  and  abilities,  and,  withal,  of  their  fidelities 
to  his  person  and  to  his  crown,  calleth  to  be  of 
council  with  him  in  his  ordinary  government. 
And  the  counciUtable  is  so  called  from  the  place 
where  they  ordinarily  assemble  and  sit  together ; 
and  their  oath  is  the  only  ceremony  used  to  make 
them  such,  which  is  solemnly  given  unto  them  at 
their  first  admission:  these  honourable  persons 
are  from  thenceforth  of  that  board  and  body: 
they  cannot  come  until  they  be  thus  called,  and 
the  king  at  his  pleasure  may  spare  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  he  may  dispense  with  their  presence 
them,  which  at  their  own  pleasare  they  may 
not  do. 

3.  This  being  the  quality  of  their  service,  you 
may  easily  judge  what  care  the  king  should  use 
in  his  choice  of  them.  It  behooveth  that  they  be 
persons  of  great  trust  and  fidelity,  and  also  of 
wisdom  and  judgment,  who  shall  thus  assist  in 
bearing  up  the  king*s  throne,  and  of  known  expe- 
rienee  in  public  affiurs. 

4.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young 
years,  to  train  them  up  in  that  trade,  and  so  fit 
them  for  those  weighty  affaire  against  the  time  of 
greater  maturity,  and  some  also  for  the  honour  of 
their  pereons :  but  these  two  sorts  are  not  to  be 
tied  to  so  strict  attendance  as  the  othere,  from 
whom  the  present  despatch  of  business  is  ex- 
pected. 

5.  I  could  wish  that  their  number  might  not  be 
80  over-great,  the  pereons  of  the  counsellora 
would  be  the  more  venerable :  and  I  know  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  bom  and  to  live  many  yeara,  was  not 
so  much  observed  for  having  a  numerous  as  a  wise 
council. 

6.  The  duty  of  a  privy«connsellor  to  a  king,  I 
conceive,  is  not  only  to  attend  the  council-board 
at  the  times  appointed,  and  there  to  consult  of 
what  shall  be  propounded;  but  also  to  study 
those  things  which  may  advance  the  king*s  honour 
and  safety,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
communicate  the  same  to  the  king,  or  to  his  fellow- 


counsellore,  as  there  shall  be  occasion.  And  this, 
sir,  will  concern  you  more  than  othere,  by  how 
much  you  have  a  larger  share  in  his  affections. 

7.  And  one  thing  I  shall  be  bold  to  desire  yon 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty :  that  when  any  new 
thing  shall  be  propounded  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  that  no  counsellor  should  suddenly 
deliver  any  positive  opinion  thereof:  it  is  not  so 
easy  with  all  men  to  retract  their  opinions,  aU 
though  there  shall  be  cause  for  it :  but  only  to 
hear  it,  and  at  the  most  but  to  break  it,  at  first, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  understood  against  the 
next  meeting. 

8.  When  any  matter  of  weight  hath  been  de- 
bated, and  seemeth  to  be  ready  for  a  resolution ;  I 
wish  it  may  not  be  at  that  sitting  concluded, 
unless  the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it,  lest  upon 
second  cogitations  there  should  be  cause  to  alter; 
which  is  not  for  the  gravity  and  honour  of  that 
board. 

9.  I  wish  also  that  the  king  would  be  pleased 
sometimes  to  be  present  at  that  board ;  it  adds  a 
majesty  to  it;  and  yet  not  to  be  too  frequently 
there ;  that  would  render  it  less  esteemed  when  it 
is  become  common :  besides,  it  may  sometimes 
make  the  counsellora  not  be  so  free  in  their  de- 
bates in  his  presence  as  they  would  be  in  his 
absence. 

10.  Beaides  the  giving  of  counsel,  the  coun- 
sellore  are  bound  by  their  duties  "  ex  vi  termini,*' 
as  well  as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  counsel ;  there- 
fore are  they  called  *<  de  private  consilio  regis,** 
and  '*  a  secretioribus  consiliis  regis.** 

11.  One  thing  I  add,  in  the  negative,  which  Is 
not  fit  for  that  board,  the  entertaining  of  private 
canses  of  *>  meuro  et  toum  ;**  those  should  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  couree  and  courts  of  justice. 

13.  As  there  is  great  care  to  be  used  for  the 
counsellora  themselves  to  be  chosen,  so  there  is 
of  the  clerks  of  the  council  also,  for  the  secreting 
of  their  consultations :  and,  methinks,  it  were  fit 
that  his  majesty  be  speedily  moved  to  give  a  strict 
charge,  and  to  bind  it  with  a  solemn  order,  if  it 
be  not  already  so  done,  that  no  copies  of  the 
ordere  of  that  tabl%  be  delivered  out  by  the  clerks 
of  the  council  but  by  the  order  of  the  board ;  nor 
any,  not  being  a  counsellor,  or  a  clerk  of  the 
council,  or  his  clerk,  to  have  access  to  the  council 
books:  and  to  that  purpose,  that  the  servants 
attending  the  clerks  of  the  council  be  bound  to 
secrecy,  as  well  as  their  mastere. 

13.  For  the  great  offices  and  officere  of  the 
kingdom,  I  shall  say  little ;  for  the  most  part  of 
them  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
counsellorahip ;  and  therefore  the  same  rule  is  to 
be  observed  for  both,  in  the  choice  of  them.  In  the 
general,  only,  I  advise  this,  let  them  be  set  in  those 
places  for  which  they  are  probably  the  most  fit 

14.  But  in  the  quality  of  the  pereons,  I  con 
ceive  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  have  some  of 
every  sort,  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it 
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was :  one  bishop  at  the  least,  in  respect  of  qaes- 
tions  touchingr  religion  or  church  goTecnment; 
one  or  more  skilled  in  the  laws ;  some  for  martial 
affairs :  and  some  for  foreign  nifiairs :  by  this 
mijcture  one  will  help  another  in  all  things  that 
shall  there  happen  to  be  moved.  But  if  that 
should  fail,  it  will  be  a  safe  way,  to  consult  with 
some  other  able  persons  well  versed  in  that  point 
which  is  the  subject  of  their  consultation ;  which 
yet  may  be  done  so  warily,  as  may  not  discover 
the  main  end  therein. 

IV.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  put  you  in  mind 
of  foreign  negotiations,  and  embassies  to  or  with 
foreign  princes  or  states ;  wherein  I  shall  be  little 
Able  to  serve  you. 

1.  Only,  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in 
the  happy  days  of  Queen  fUizabeth,  whom  it  will 
be  no  disreputation  to  follow :  she  did  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons  she  employed ;  which  is  a  good 
rule  to  go  by. 

2.  If  it  were  an  embassy  of  gratulation  or  cere- 
mony, which  must  not  be  neglected,  choice  was 
made  of  some  noble  person,  eminent  in  place  and 
able  in  purse ;  and  he  would  take  it  as  a  mark  of 
favour,  and  discharge  it  without  any  great  bur- 
den to  the  queen's  coffers,  for  his  own  honour's 
sake. 

3.  But  if  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  con- 
cerning affairs  of  state,  chcMce  was  made  of  some 
sad  person  of  known  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  not  of  a  young  man  not  weighed  in 
state  matters ;  nor  of  a  mere  formal  man,  what- 
soever his  title  or  outside  were. 

4.  Yet  in  company  of  such,  some  young  to- 
wardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  usually  sent 
also,  as  assistants  or  attendants,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  persons ;  who  might  be  thereby 
prepared  and  fitted  for  the  like  employment,  by 
this  means,  at  another  turn. 

5.  In  their  company  were  always  sent  some 
grave  and  sad  men,  skilful  in  the  civil  laws,  and 
some  in  the  languages,  and  some  who  had  been 
formerly  conversant  in  the  courts  of  those  princes, 
and  knew  their  ways ;  these  were  assistants  in 
private,  but  not  trusted  to  manage  the  affairs  in 
public ;  that  would  detract  from  the  honour  of  the 
principal  ambassador. 

6.  If  the  negotiation  were  about  merchants'  af- 
fairs, then  were  the  persons  employed  for  the 
most  part  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  assisted  with 
some  other  discreet  men ;  and  in  such,  the  charge 
was  ordinarily  defrayed  by  the  company  or  socie- 
ty of  merchants  whom  the  negotiation  concerned. 

7.  If  lieger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to 
remain  in  or  near  the  courts  of  those  princes  or 
states,  as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions, and  to  hold  correspondence  with  them,  upon 
all  occasions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were 


presumed  to  be  vigilant,  indnstrioosv  and  diteveet 
men,  and  had  the  language  of  the  place  whither 
they  were  sent ;  and  with  these  were  aent  such 
as  were  hopeful  to  be  worthy  of  the  like  employ* 
ment  at  another  time. 

8.  Tlieir  care  was,  to  give  tme  and  timely  in* 
telligence  of  all  occurrences,  either  to  the  queen 
herself,  or  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  onto  whom 
they  had  their  immediate  relation. 

9.  Their  charge  was  always  borne  by  the 
queen,  duly  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  in  aoch 
proportion,  as,  according  to  their  qualities  and 
places,  might  give,  them  an  honourable  subsist- 
ence there :  but  for  the  reward  of  their  service, 
they  were  to  expect  it  upon  their  return,  by  tome 
such  preferment  as  .might  be  worthy  of  them,  and 
yet  be  little  burden  to  the  queen's  coffers  or  reve- 
nues. 

10.  At  their  going  forth  they  had  their  general 
instructions  in  writing,  which  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  ministers  of  that  state  whither  they 
were  sent;  and  they  had  also  privatie  instractionfl 
upon  particular  occasions:  and  at  their  return, 
they  did  always  render  an  account  of  some  things 
to  the  queen  herself,  of  some  things  to  the  body 
of  the  council,  and  of  some  others  to  the  secretft- 
rie^  of  state ;  who  made  use  of  them,  or  commu- 
nicated them,  as  there  was  cause. 

11.  In  those  days  there  was  a  constant  coorse 
held,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  secretaries,  or  some 
principal  counsellors,  there  were  always  sent  forth 
into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas  some  young 
men,  of  whom  good  hopes  were  oonoeived  of  their 
towardliness,  to  be  trained  up,  and  made  fit  for 
such  public  employments,  and  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages. This  was  at  the  charge  of  the  queen, 
which  was  not  much^  for  they  travelled  but  as 
private  gentlemen :  and  as  by  their  industry  thdr 
deserts  did  appear,  so  were  they  farther  employed 
or  rewarded.  This  course  I  shall  recommend 
unto  you,  to  breed  up  a  nursery  of  such  public 
plants. 

V.  For  peace  and  war,  and  those  things  which 

I  appertain  to  either ;  I  in  my  own  disposition  and 

profession  am  wholly  for  peace,  if  please  God  to 

bless  this  kingdom  therewith,  as  for  many  years 

past  he  hath  done :  and 

1.  I  presume  I  shall  not  need  to  persuade  yon 
to  the  advancing  of  it;  nor  shall  you  need  to  per- 
suade the  king  your  master  therein,  for  that  he 
I  hath  hitherto  been  another  Solomon  in  this  our 
I  Israel,  and  the  motto  which  he  hath  chosen, 
I  "  Beati  pacifici,"  shows  his  own  judgment :  but 
;  he  must  use  the  means  to  preserve  it,  else  such  a 

jewel  may  be  lost. 
!     2.  God  is  the  God  of  peace;  it  is  one  of  his 
'  attributes,  therefore  by  him  alone  we  must  pray, 
'  and  hope  to  continue  it :  there  is  the  foundation. 
3.  And  the  king  must  not  neglect  the  just  ways 
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for  it ;  JasUce  is  the  best  protector  of  it  at  home, 
and  providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of 
it  from  abroad. 

4.  Wars  are  either  foreign  or  civiU  For  the 
foreigrn  war  by  the  kingr  upon  some  neigrhbour  na- 
tion, I  hope  we  are  secure.  The  king,  in  his  pious 
and  just  disposition,  is  not  inclinable  thereunto. 
His  empire  is  long  enough,  bounded  with  the 
ocean,  as  if  the  very  situation  thereof  had  taught 
the  king  and  people  to  set  up  their  rests,  and  say, 
•*  Ne  plus  ultra." 

5.  And  for  a  war  of  invasion  from  abroad  ;  only 
we  must  not  be  over  secure ;  that  it  the  way  to 
invite  it. 

6.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an 
eaemy,  if  the  ambition  or  malice  of  any  should 
incite  him,  we  may  be  very  confident  we  shall 
long  live  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any  at- 
tempts upon  us. 

7.  To  make  the  preparations  hereunto  the  more 
assured  :  in  the  first  place,  I  will  recommend  unto 
you  the  care  of  our  outworks,  the  navy  royal  and 
shipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls 
thereof;  and  every  great  ship  is  an  impregnable 
fort ;  and  our  many  safe  and  commodious  ports 
and  havens,  in  every  of  these  kingdoms,  are  as  the 
redoubts  to  secure  them. 

8.  For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the 
world  doth  equal  England  for  the  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  them ;  and  we  need  not  borrow 
of  any  other  iron  for  spikes  or  nails  to  fasten  them 
together ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
vidence used,  that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unne- 
cessarily wasted. 

9.  But  for  tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  we 
are  beholden  to  our  neighbours  for  them,  and 
do  buy  them  for  our  money ;  that  must  be  fore- 
seen, and  laid  up  in  a  store  against  a  time  of  need, 
and  not  sought  for  when  we  are  to  use  them ;  but 
we  are  much  to  blame  that  we  make  them  not  at 
home.  Only  pitch  and  tar  we  have  not  of  our  own 

10.  For  the  true  art  of  building  of  ships,  for 
burden  and  service  both,  no  nation  in  the  world 
exceeds  us.  Shipwrights  and  all  other  artisans 
belonging  to  that  trade  must  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged. 

11.  Powder  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  we  can 
have  at  home,  and  in  exchange  for  other  home 
commodities  we  may  be  plentifully  supplied  from 
our  neighbours,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

12.  With  mariners  and  seamen  this  kingdom  is 
plentifully  furnished.  The  constant  trade  of 
merchandising  will  furnish  us  at  a  need ;  and  na^ 
vigable  rivers  will  repair  the  store,  both  to  the 
navy  royal  and  to  the  merchants,  if  they  be  set  on 
work,  and  well  paid  for  their  labour. 

13.  Sea  captains  and  commanders,  and  other 
officers  must  be  encouraged,  and  rise  by  degrees, 
is  their  fidelity  and  industry  deserve  it. 

£Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves 
for  command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  belaid  by, 


as  persons  unnecessary  for  the  time;  let  nrnis  atul 
ammunition  of  all  sorts  be  provided  and  stored  up, 
as  against  a  day  of  battle ;  let  the  ports  and  forts 
be  fitted  so,  as  if  by  the  next  wind  we  should 
hear  of  an  alarm.  Such  a  known  providence  is 
the  surest  protection.  But  of  all  wars,  let  both 
prince  and  people  pray  against  a  war  in  our  own 
bowels.  The  king  by  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation,  must  foresee  and  stop  such  a  storm, 
and  if  it  fall,  must  allay  it ;  and  the  people,  by 
their  obedience,  must  decline  it.  And  for  a  fo- 
reign war,  intended  by  an  invasion,  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  our  empire,  which  are  large  enough, 
and  are  naturally  bounded  with  the  ocean,  I  have 
no  opinion  either  of  the  justness  or  fitness  of  it ; 
and  it  were  a  very  hard  matter  to  attempt  it  with 
hope  of  success,  seeing  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom believe  it  is  not  legal  for  them  to  be  enforced 
to  go  beyond  the  seas,  without  their  own  consent, 
upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest ;  but  to  re- 
sist an  invading  enemy,  or  to  suppress  rebels,  the 
subjects  may  and  must  be  commanded  out  of  the 
counties  where  they  inhabit.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  but  one  entire  body ;  else  it  will  necessarily  be 
verified,  which  elsewhere  was  asserted,  "Dum 
singuli  pugnamus,  omnes  vineimur."] 

14.  Our  strict  league  of  ami^  and  alliance  with 
our  near  neighbours,  the  Hollanders,  is  a  mutual 
strength  to  both.  The  shipping  of  both  in  con- 
juncture, being  so  powerful,  by  God's  blessing, 
as  no  foreigners  will  venture  upon.  This  league 
and  firiendship  must  inviolably  be  observed. 

15.  From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
some  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  that  happy  union  of  both 
kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  our  gracious  king, 
I  hope,  hath  taken  away  all  oeoasions  of  breach 
between  the  two  nations^  Let  not  the  cause  arise 
from  England,  and  I  hope  the  Scots  will  not  ad- 
venture it ;  or  if  they  do,  I  hope  they  will  find, 
that  although  to  our  king  they  were  his  first-bom 
subjects,  yet  to  England  belongs  the  birthright ; 
but  this  should  not  be  any  cause  to  ofler  any 
injury  to  them,  nor  to  suffer  any  from  them. 

16.  There  remains  then  no  danger,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  but  a  civil  war,  from  which  God  of 
his  mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which  is  most  de- 
sperate of  all  others.  The  king's  wisdom  and 
justice  must  prevwt  it,  if  it  may  be ;  or  if  it  should 
happen,  «*  quod  absit,"  he  must  quench  that  wild- 
fire with  all  the  diligence  that  possibly  can  be. 

17.  Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor 
can  be,  therefore  it  must  be  a  fire  within  the  bow- 
els, or  nothing ;  the  cures  whereof  are  these,  ^  re- 
medium  pneveniens,''  which  is  the  best  physic, 
either  to  a  natural  body,  or  to  a  state,  by  just  and 
equal  government  to  take  away  the  occasion ;  and 
^^remedium  punieos,"  if  the  other  prevail  not. 
The  service  and  vigilancy  of  the  deputy  lieute- 
nants in  every  county,  and  of  the  high  sheriff',  will 
contribute  much  herein  to  our  security. 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  be  discorered  and  purged,  or  cutoff; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Y(it  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

SO.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

31.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  oat  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  Hke  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  «( carbone  nigro.**  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 
pily. 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  tiian  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
<M>m  from  fordgn  parts. 

3.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
husbandry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
tbem,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyagfes. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shippbg. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  house- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  f<Nrest8 
and  chases,  more  remote  fVom  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  wonld  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  ^ase  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  fliax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  6f  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horses 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  Talae, 
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and  let  many  able-bodied  subjects  on  work;  it 
were  great  pity  they  should  not  be  industriously 
fbllowed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day's  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
can  show  us  the  use  and  yalue  thereof;  and, 
doubtless,  there  is  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  yean, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
drire  In  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  Tery  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portetion  exceed  in  ralue  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
xetnmed  in  coin  or  bullion* 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants were  pereuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
returtM  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  Vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

30.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankere  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  coloure  of  public 
good. 

91.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
itanl  eommission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  pureued,  to  gire 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
board;  it  is  coneeiyed  it  would  produce  notable 
efieoti. 

VIL  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
outlets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  Fint,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
course with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
elimate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  probably  be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other 
conTonienceSf  and  for  breeding  of  cattle;  that  it 
hath  rivere,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natiTOS  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tiTes  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
Weet  Indies. 

2.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  ehosen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  firet  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  roust  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  Ydn 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor ; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection ; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instructions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  roust  be  the  comroon  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  pereuaded,  if  not 
thereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  firet  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangere ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
ammunition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  thooe 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ^s  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  sapreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  comroon 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weakeiv 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  mon* 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  firet  must 
plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  trafllc  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  firet  place,  may 
dopbtless  be  there  ha^t  t^nd  minerals  there  found*  * 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  hy  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  he  discoyered  and  purged,  or  cutoff; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Y(it  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

SO.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

31.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  out  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  periiaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  "  carbone  nigro."  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 

piiy. 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  Sie 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  tiian  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
<M>m  from  foreign  parts. 

3.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
hosbandry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk. 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it 
will  not  be  ainiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable ; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyagiBS. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  house- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Muchgood  land  mightbe  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  fVom  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  wonld  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  ease  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  imknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  mann- 
facture,  would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horses 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron« 
[copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  Taloe, 
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and  set  niftny  able-bodied  subjects  on  work;  it 
were  great  pity  they  sbould  not  be  industrioasly 
fbllowed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day's  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
can  show  us  the  use  and  yalue  thereof;  and, 
doubtless,  there  is  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  yean, 
by  the  trade  of  merehandise  which  the  English 
driTs  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  Tery  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  ralue  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
letnraed  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants were  pereuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
returtM  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  Vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

30.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankera  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  coloure  of  public 
good. 

91.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
itant  eommission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  puraued,  to  gire 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  botih  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
boBid ;  it  is  coneeiyed  it  would  produce  notable 
efieoti. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  rery  necessary,  as 
ootiets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  If  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  Fint,  In  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
course with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
dimate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  pn^ably  be  fruitful  for  corn,  and  other 
conTeniences,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it 
hath  rivers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natiTes  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
Weet  Indies. 

2.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  orer-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  chosen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  firat  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  It 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  roust  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  hi4 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor ; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection ; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instructions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  roust  be  the  comroon  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  pereuaded,  if  not 
hereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  firet  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangere ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
amrounition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  thoee 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  roake  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ* s  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  bis  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  comroon 
eneroy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weakeiv 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  mon, 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  firet  must 
plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  traffic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  firet  place,  may 
doubtless  be  there  ha^t  and  minerals  there  found. 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  b6  discoTered  and  purged,  or  cutoff; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Y(it  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

SO.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

31.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  oat  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rooe,  who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  «« carbone  nigro."  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  com  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  tiian  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
<!om  from  foreign  parts. 

2.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
hosbandry,  to  improTC  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
tbem,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable ; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyages. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  fbf  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  aeas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  wdl  house- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  fVom  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  ais  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  wonld  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  ^ase  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  'esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horsee 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron« 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  Talne, 
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and  set  niftny  able-bodied  subjects  on  work;  it 
were  great  pity  they  sliould  not  be  indastrioasly 
fbllowed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day's  sail,  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
can  show  us  the  use  and  value  thereof;  and, 
doubtless,  there  is  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  navy* 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
driTs  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  rerj  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  ralue  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
letnraed  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
returte  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  Vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

30.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankers  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  colours  of  public 
good. 

91.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
stant eommission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  pursued,  to  give 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
board;  it  is  conoeiyed  it  would  produce  notable 
efieota. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
ootiels,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
qnireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
oouTse  with  England ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and  j 
eltmate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the  i 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that  | 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  probably  be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other 
conToniences,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it 
hath  rivers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
Weet  Indies. 

S.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  ehoaen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  first  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  must  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  his 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor ; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instructions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  roust  be  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  persuaded,  if  not 
thereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  first  planting,  or  as  soon  afler  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangers;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
ammunition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ* s  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  bis  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weakeiv 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  mon. 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  first  must 
plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  traffic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  first  place,  may 
doubtless  be  there  had,  aiid  minerals  there  found, 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  be  discoTered  and  purged,  or  cutoff; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Yfit  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

SO.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

31.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possiiile. 

23.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
gorem  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  oat  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  hless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peaOe,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  Hke  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  (« carbone  nigro.'*  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  Is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  tiian  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
com  from  foreign  parts. 

3.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
hosbandry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  bnt  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable ; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyages. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  aeas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shippbg. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  (BK- 
ceeding  fit  for  dairies,  which,  bebg  wdl  house- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  f<Nre8t8 
and  chases,  more  remote  fVom  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  wonld  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  tiase  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  ssiddle ;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horses 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  Talne, 
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and  let  many  able-bodied  subjeots  on  work;  it 
weie  great  pity  they  sliould  not  be  indnstrioasly 
fbllowed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  oar  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day's  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
oan  show  us  the  use  and  yalue  thereof;  and, 
doubtless,  there  is  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
driTS  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  very  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  ralue  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
letnraed  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
nCums  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  Vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

90.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankers  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  colours  of  public 
good. 

91.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
stant commission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  pursued,  to  giTe 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
boBid ;  it  is  conoeiyed  it  would  produce  notable 
effeota. 

Vn.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
ootiels,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
qnireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
course with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
climate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  pr<^ably  be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other 
conreniences,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it 
hath  riTers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be;  that  the 
natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

9.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  choaen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  first  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  roust  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  his 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor ; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  bis  protection; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instructions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  tliey  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  roust  be  the  comroon  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  persuaded,  if  not 
thereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  first  planting,  or  as  soon  afler  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangers ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
amrounition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ* s  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  comroon 
eneroy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weaken 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  mon, 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  first  must 
plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  trafllc  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  first  place,  may 
doubtless  be  there  had,  aiid  minerals  there  found. 
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18.  Butt  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  be  discovered  and  purged,  or  cutoff; 
meroy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Y(it  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

20.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

31.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

23.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfiring  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  oat  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  hless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  (« carbone  nigro.'*  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  tiian  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
<!om  from  foreign  parts. 

2.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
hosbandry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyage. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

6i,  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  house- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  mightbe  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  fVom  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  wonld  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  0ase  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horses 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,,  are  of  great  yalse, 
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and  let  many  able-bodied  subjects  on  work;  it 
were  great  pity  they  sbould  not  be  indastrioasly 
fbllowed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day's  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
can  show  us  the  use  and  yalue  thereof;  and, 
doubtless,  there  is  sea*room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  yean, 
by  the  trade  of  merehandise  which  the  English 
driTs  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  Tery  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  ralue  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
letnmed  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  tlie  mer- 
chants were  pereuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
returns  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  Vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

90.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankera  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  coloure  of  public 
good. 

91.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
•tanl  eommission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  puraued,  to  give 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
boBid ;  it  is  conoeiyed  it  would  produce  notable 
efiecti. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
ootielo,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  comraodiousness  of  an  inter- 
eourse  with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
dtmate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  probably  be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other 
eonveniences,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it 
hath  rivers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
plaice,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

9.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  ehooen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  firet  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  must  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  hi? 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  firet 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  bis  protection ; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instructions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  roust  be  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  pereuaded,  if  not 
Uiereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  firet  planting,  or  as  soon  afier  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangere ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
ammunition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ* s  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together ;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weaken 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  mon* 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  firet  must 
plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  traflic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  firet  place,  may 
dopbtless  be  there  had,  and  minerals  there  found. 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  be  discovered  and  purged,  or  cutoff; 
meroy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Yfit  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

20.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

31.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

23.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  oat  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  Hke  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  «*  carbone  nigro.**  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 

1 .  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  than  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
oom  from  foreign  parts. 

2.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
hosbandry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  bnt  it 
will  not  be  ainiss,  that  they  be  pat  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyagies. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  (ot  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  aeas. 

6.  The  planting  and  prese;rving  of  woods,  ospe- 
cially  of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  hoas^ 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodioas. 

9.  Much  good  land  mightbe  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  firom  the  king^s  aooeis, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  would  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  0ase  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Itoly,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horses 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  valaei 
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and  let  mznj  able-bodied  eubjeots  on  work;  it 
were  great  pity  tliey  should  not  be  indnstrioasly 
fbllowed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighboura, 
within  half  a  day's  sail,  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
ean  show  us  the  use  and  value  thereof;  and, 
donbtless,  there  is  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
woold  exceedingly  support  the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  yean, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
drive  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  roust  of  necessity  veiy  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  value  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
returned  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
returns  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

SO.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankere  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  coloure  of  public 
good. 

91.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
•taiil  commission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  pureued,  to  give 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
board ;  it  is  conceived  it  would  produce  notable 
oflfecta. 

Vn.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
outlets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  Firat,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
course with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
elimate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  prfA>ab]y  be  fruitful  for  cx>m,  and  other 
conveniences,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle;  that  it 
hath  rivers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-foom  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

2.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  ehosen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  firet  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  roust  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  hi? 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  6f. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instructions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  tliey  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  roust  be  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  pereuaded,  if  not 
Oiereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first ; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  firet  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangere ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
amraonition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ^s  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king^s  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  bis  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  comroon 
eneroy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weakeiv 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  mon, 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  firet  must 
plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  traffic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  firet  place,  may 
dopbtless  be  there  had,  and  minerals  there  found. 

SK 
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perhaps,  of  the  richest;  howsoeveri  Ae  mines  out 
of  the  fraits  of  the  earth,  and  seas  and  waters 
adjoiningr,  may  be  foond  in.abandanoe. 

11.  In  a  short  time  they  may  baild  Tessels  and 
ships  also,  for  traffic  with  the  parts  near  adjoin-^ 
ing,  and  with  England  also,  from  whence  they 
may  be  fbrnisbed  with  such  things  as  they  may 
want,  and,  in  exchange  or  barter,  send  from  thence 
other  things,  with  which  quickly,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  they  may  abound. 

13.  But  these  things  would  by  all  means  be 
prevented ;  that  no  known  bankrupt,  for  shelter; 
nor  known  murderer  or  other  wicked  person,  to 
avoid  the  law ;  nor  known  heretic  or  schismatic, 
be  suffered  to  go  into  those  countries ;  or,  if  they 
do  creep  in  there,  not  to  be  harboured  or  continued : 
else,  the  place  would  receive  them  naught,  and 
return  them  into  England,  upon  all  occasions, 
worse. 

13.  That  no  merchant,  under  colour  of  driving 
a  trade  thither  or  from  thence,  be  suffered  to  work 
upon  their  necessities. 

14.  And  that  to  regulate  all  these  inconve- 
niences, which  will  insensibly  grow  upon  them, 
that  the  king  be  pleased  to  erect  a  subordinate 
council  in  England,  whose  care  and  charge  shall 
be,  to  advise,  and  put  in  execution,  all  things 
which  shall  be  found  fit  for  the  good  of  those  new 
plantations ;  who,  upon  all  occasions,  shall  give 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  council-board,  and  from  them  receive  such 
directions  as  may  best  agree  with  the  government 
(^  that  place. 

15.  That  the  king^s  reasonable  profit  be  not 
neglected,  partly  upon  reservation  of  moderate 
rents  and  services;  and  partly  upon  customs; 
and  partly  upon  importation  and  exportation  of 
merchandise ;  which  for  a  convenient  time  aAcr 
the  plantation  begin,  would  be  very  easy,  to  en- 
courage the  work :  but,  after  it  is  well  settled, 
may  be  raised  to  a  considerable  proportion,  wor- 
thy the  acceptation. 

[Yet  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  these 
undertakings. 

1.  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  such  an  em- 
ployment ;  for  that  were  a  banishment,  and  not  a 
service  fit  for  a  free  man. 

2.  That  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plan- 
tations abroad,  who  are  known  schismatics,  out^ 
laws,  or  criminal  persons,  that  they  be  sent  for 
back  upon  the  first  notice ;  such  persons  are  not 
fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

3.  To  make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under 
pretence  of  planting  religion :  God  surely  will  no 
way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. 

4.  That  the  people  sent  thither  he  governed 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  whereof  tliey 
are,  and  still  must  be  subjects. 

5.  To  establish  there  the  same  purity  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  same  discipline  for  church  govern- 
ment, without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabap- 


tism,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  into  faetions  and 
schisms,  and  that  place  leeeive  them  there  bad, 
and  send  them  back  worse. 

6.  To  employ  them  in  profitable  trades  and 
manufactures,  such  as  the  clime  will  best  fit,  and 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  diis  kingdom,  and  return 
to  them  an  exchange  of  things  necessary. 

7.  That  they  be  furnished  and  instructed  for 
the  military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves ; 
lest,  on  a  sudden,  they  be  exposed  as  a  prey  to 
some  other  nation,  when  they  have  fitted  the  colo- 
ny for  them. 

8.  To  order  a  trade  thither,  and  thence,  in  such 
a  manner  as  some  few  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
under  colour  of  furnishing  the  colony  with  ne- 
cessaries, may  not  grind  them,  so  as  shall  always 
keep  them  in  poverty. 

9.  To  place  over  them  such  governors  as  oaay 
be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the 
place,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

10.  That  care  be  taken,  that  when  the  industry 
of  one  maiv  hath  settled  the  work,  a  new  man,  by 
insinuation  or  misinformation,  may  not  supplant 
him  without  just  cause,  which  is  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  faithful  endeavours. 

11.  That  the  king  will  appoint  commissioners 
in  the  nature  of  a  council,  who  may  superintend 
the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what  con- 
cerns the  colonies,  and  give  an  aceonnt  thereof  to 
the  king,  or  to  his  coundl  of  state. 

Again,  For  matter  of  trade,  I  confess  it  is  out 
of  my  profession ;  yet  in  that  I  shall  make  a  con- 
jecture also,  and  propound  some  things  to  you, 
whereby,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  may 
advance  the  good  of  your  country  and  profit  of 
your  master. 

1.  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be 
thus  laid,  that  the  exportation  of  home  commodi- 
ties be  more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign ;  so  we  shall  be  sure  that  the  stocks  of  the 
kingdom  shall  yearly  increase,  for  then  the  balance 
of  trade  must  bo  returned  in  money  or  bullion. 

2.  In  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
let  not  the  merchant  return  toys  and  vanities,  as 
sometimes  it  was  elsewhere  apes  and  peacocks* 
but  solid  merchandise,  first  for  necessity,  next  for 
pleasure,  but  not  for  luxury. 

3.  Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained, 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have 
induced ;  and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pat- 
tern ;  let  vanity  in  apparel,  and,  which  is  more 
vain,  that  of  the  fashion,  be  avoided.  I  have 
heard,  that  in  Spain,  a  grave  nation,  whom  in  this 
I  wish  we  might  imitate,  they  do  allow  the  play- 
ers and  courtesans  the  vanity  of  rich  and  costly 
clothes ;  but  to  sober  men  and  matrons  tliey  permit 
it  not  upon  pain  of  infamy ;  a  severer  punishment 
upon  ingenuous  natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct. 

4.  The  excess  of  diet  in  costly  meats  and  drinks 
fetched  from  beyond  the  seas  would  be  avoided ; 
wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law,  I  would  there 
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might  be  a  law  to  reetndn  foola.  The  ezcees  of 
wine  costs  the  kingdom  much,  and  returns  nothing 
but  surfeits  and  diseases;  were  we  as  wise  as 
easily  we  might  be,  within  a  year  or  two  at  the 
most,  if  we  would  needs  be  drunk  with  wines,  we 
might  be  drunk  with  half  the  cost. 

5.  If  we  must  be  yain  and  superfluous  in  laces 
and  embroideries,  which  are  more  costly  than 
either  warm  or  comely,  let  the  curiosity  be  the 
manufacture  of  the  natives:  then  it  should  not  be 
Terified  of  us,  ^^materiam  superabat  opus." 

6.  But  instead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which 
are  either  brought  from  beyond  sea,  or  wrought 
here  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  let  us  advance  the 
native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  em- 
ploy OUT  countrymen  before  strangers :  let  us  turn 
the  wools  of  the  land  into  clothes  and  stuffs  of 
our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and  flax  growing 
here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage ;  it  would  set 
many  thousand  hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one 
shilling  worth  of  the  materials  would  by  industry 
be  multiplied  to  five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twen- 
ty times  more  in  the  value  being  wrought. 

7.  And  of  all  sorts  of  thrift  for  the  public  good, 
I  would  above  all  others  commend  to  your  care 
the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  husbandry,  and 
the  improving  of  lands  for  tillage ;  there  is  no 
such  usury  as  this.  The  king  cannot  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  these  islands,  which  make  up  his 
empire,  the  ocean  being  the  unremoveable  wall 
which  endoseth  them ;  but  he  may  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  revenue  thereof  by  this  honest  and 
harmless  way  of  good  husbandry. 

8.  A  very  great  help  unto  trade  are  navigable 
rivers;  they  are  so  many  indraughts  to  attain 
wealth;  wherefore  by  art  and  industry  let  them 
be  made ;  but  let  them  not  be  turned  to  private 
profit. 

9.  In  the  last  place,  I  beseech  you,  take  into 
your  serious  consideration  that  Indian  wealth, 
which  this  island  and  the  seas  thereof  excel  in, 
the  hidden  and  rich  treasure  of  fishing.  Do  we 
want  an  example  to  follow  1  I  may  truly  say  to 
the  English, «» Go  to  the  pismire,  thou  sluggard.'* 
I  need  not  expound  the  text:  half  a  day's  sail 
with  a  good  wind,  will  show  the  mineral  and  the 
miners. 

10.  To  regulate  all  these  it  will  be  worthy  the 
care  of  a  subordinate  council,  to  whom  the  order- 
ing of  these  things  may  be  committed,  and  they 
give  an  account  thereof  to  the  state.] 

Vin.  I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which 
I  propounded,  which  is,  the  court  and  curiality. 

The  other  did  properly  concern  the  king,  in  his 
royal  capacity,  as  "  pater  patriae ;"  this  more  pro- 
perly as  •«  pater  familian  :'*  and  herein, 

1.  I  shall,  in  a  word,  and  but  in  a  word  only, 
put  you  in  mind,  that  the  king  in  his  own  person, 
both  in  respect  of  his  household  or  court,  and  in 
respect  of  his  whole  kingdom,  for  a  little  kingdom 


is  but  as  a  great  household,  and  a  great  household 
as  a  little  kingdom,  must  be  exemplary,  ^«  Regit 
ad  exemplum,  &c."  But  for  this,  God  be  praisedt 
our  charge  is  easy ;  for  our  gracious  master,  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  justice  and  bounty,  may 
be,  and  is,  not  only  a  precedent  to  his  own  sub* 
jects,  but  to  foreign  princes  also ;  yet  he  is  still 
but  a  man,  and  seasonable  ^  mementos"  may  be 
useful;  and,  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but 
take  well  with  him. 

9.  But  your  greatest  care  mast  be,  that  the 
great  men  of  his  court,  for  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  for  so  is  your  injune* 
tion  laid  upon  me,  yourself  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  first  in  the  eye  of  all  men,  give  no  just  cause 
of  scandal ;  either  by  light,  or  vain,  or  by  oppresr 
sive  carriage. 

3.  The  great  officers  of  the  king's  household 
had  need  be  both  discreet  and  provident  persons* 
both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  thrift;  they  must 
look  both  ways,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted  t 
yet,  in  the  choice  of  them,  there  is  more  latitude 
left  to  affection,  than  in  the  choice  of  counselloiSf 
and  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  before  toucbedf 
which  must  always  be  made  dioioe  of  merely 
out  of  judgment;  for  in  them  the  public  hathm- 
great  interest. 

[And  yet  in  these,  the  dioiee  had  need  be  oC 
honest  and  faithful  servants,  as  wdl  as  of  comely 
otttsides,  who  can  bow  the  knee,  and  kiss  thii 
hand,  and  perform  other  services,  of  small  im 
portance  compared  with  this  of  publio  employ 
ment.  King  David,  Psalm  ei»  6, 7,  propounded 
a  rule  to  himself  for  the  choice  of  his  courtienk 
He  was  a  wise  and  a  good  king;  and  a  wise -and 
a  good  king  shall  do  well  to  follow  such  a  good 
example ;  and  if  he  find  any  to  he  faulty,  whieh 
perhaps  cannot  suddenly  be  discovered,  let  him 
take  on  him  this  resolution  as  King  David  did» 
»» There  shall  no  deceitful  person  dwell  in  my 
house."  But  for  such  as  shall  bear  office  in  the 
king's  house,  and  manage  the  expenses  thereof» 
it  is  much  more  requisite  to  make  a  good  choice 
of  such  servants,  both  for  his  thrift  and  for  hie 
honour.] 

4.  For  the  other  ministerial  officen  in  court, 
as,  for  distinction  sake,  they  may  be  termed,  there 
must  also  be  an  eye  unto  them  and  upon  them. 
They  have  usually  risen  in  the  household  by 
degrees,  and  it  is  a  noble  way,  to  encourage  faith* 
ful  service :  but  the  king  must  not  bind  himself 
to  a  necessity  herein,  for  then  it  will  be  held  ^*ez 
debito:"  neither  must  he  alter  it,  without  an  ap* 
parent  cause  for  it :  but  to  displace  any  who  are 
in,  upon  displeasure,  which  for  the  most  part 
hsppeneth  upon  the  information  of  some  great 
man,  is  by  sll  means  to  be  avoided,  unless  there 
be  a  manifest  cause  for  it. 

5.  In  these  things  you  may  sometimes  inte^ 
pose,  to  do  just  and  good  offices;  but  for  the 
general,  I  should  ratiier  advise,  meddle  little,  but 
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leaTo  the  ordering  of  those  household  afiairt  to 
the  whttesteflb,  whioh  are  those  honoarahle  pelr- 
Bons,  to  whom  it  properly  belongeth  to  he 
tnswerahle  to  the  king  for  it;  and  to  those  other 
officers  of  the  green-cloth,  who  are  subordinate  to 
them,  as  a  kind  of  council,  and  a  conrt  of  jostioe 
also. 

6.  Yet,  for  the  green-cloth  law,  take  it  in  the 
largest  sense,  I  hare  no  opinion  of  it,  farther  than 
it  is  regulated  by  the  just  rules  of  the  common 
laws  of  England. 

7.  Towards  the  support  of  his  majesty^s  own 
table,  and  of  the  princess,  and  of  his  necessary 
officers,  his  majesty  hath  a  good  help  by  purvey- 
ance, which  justly  is  due  unto  him ;  and,  if  justly 
used,  is  no  great  burden  to  the  subject;  but  by 
the  purveyors  and  other  under  officers  is  many 
times  abused.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I 
think,  it  is  already  reduced  to  a  certainty  in 
money ;  and  if  it  be  indifferently  and  discreetly 
managed,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  settle  it 
so  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  yet  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time :  for  that  will  be  the 
beet  and  safest,  both  for  the  king  and  people. 

8.  The  king  must  be  put  in  mind  to  preserve 
the  revenues  of  his  crown,  both  certain  and 
casual,  without  diminution,  and  to  lay  up  treasure 
in  store  against  a  time  of  extremity;  empty 
coffers  give  an  ill  sound,  and  make  the  people 
many  times  forget  their  duty,  thinking  that  the 
king  must  be  beholden  to  them  for  his  supplies. 

9.  I  shall  by  no  means  think  it  fit,  that  he  re- 
ward any  of  his  servants  with  the  benefit  of  for- 
feitures, either  by  fines  in  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber,  or  high  commission  courts,  or  other 
courts  of  justice,  or  that  they  should  be  farmed 
out,  or  bestowed  upon  any,  so  much  as  by  promise, 
before  judgment  given;  it  would  neither  be  pro- 
fitable nor  honourable. 

10.  Besides  matters  of  serious  eonsideration, 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  there  must  be  times  for 
pastimes  and  disports:  when  there  is  a  queen 
and  ladies  of  honour  attending  her,  there  must 
sometimes  be  masques,  and  revels,  and  interludes; 
and  when  there  is  no  queen,  or  princess,  as  now ; 
yet  at  festivals,  and  for  entertainment  of  strangers, 
or  upon  such  occasions,  they  may  be  fit  also :  yet 
care  would  be  taken,  that  in  such  cases  they  be 
set  off  more  with  wit  and  activity  than  with  cost- 
ly and  wasteful  expenses. 

11.  But  for  the  king  and  prince,  and  the  lords 
and  chivalry  of  the  court,  I  rather  commend,  in 
their  turns  and  seasons,  the  riding  of  the  great 
horse,  the  tilts,  the  barriers,  tennis,  and  hunting, 
which  are  more  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
those  who  exercise  them,  than  in  an  effeminate 
way  to  please  themselves  and  others. 


And  now  the  prince  groweth  op  list  to  be  a 
man, And  is  of  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition; 
it  would  be  an  irreparable  stain  and  dishonour 
upon  you,  having  that  access  unto  him,  if  you 
should  mislead  him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  misled  by 
any  loose  or  flattering  parasites ;  the  whole  king^ 
dom  hath  a  deep  interest  in  his  virtuous  educa- 
tion ;  and  if  you,  keeping  that  distance  which  is 
fit,  do  humbly  interpose  yourself,  in  suoh  a  case 
he  will  one  day  give  you  thanks  for  it. 

19.  Yet  dice  and  cards  may  sometimes  be  used 
for  recreation,  when  field-sports  cannot  be  had; 
l>ut  not  to  use  it  as  a  mean  to  spend  the  time^ 
much  less  to  misspend  the  thrift  of  the  game- 
sters. 

Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer ;  I  have  run 
over  these  things  as  I  first  propounded  them; 
please  you  to  make  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them, 
as  you  shall  see  occasion ;  or  to  lay  them  by,  as 
you  shall  think  best,  and  to  add  to  them,  as  yon 
daily  may,  out  of  your  experience. 

I  must  be  bold,  again,  to  put  yon  in  mind  of 
your  present  condition ;  you  are  in  the  quality  of 
a  sentinel ;  if  you  sleep,  or  neglect  your  charge, 
you  are  an  undone  man,  and  yon  may  till  mneh 
faster  than  you  have  risen. 

I  have  but  one  thing  mors  to  mind  yoa  of, 
which  nearly  coneems  yourself;  you  serve  a  great 
and  gracious  master,  and  there  is  a  meet  hopefol 
yoong  prince,  whom  you  most  not  desert;  it  be- 
hooves you  to  carry  yoursdf  wisely  and  evenly 
between  them  both :  adore  not  so  the  rising  sod, 
that  you  forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this 
height;  nor  be  you  so  obsequious  to  the  father, 
that  you  give  just  cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  that 
you  neglect  him ;  but  carry  yourself  vrith  that 
judgment,  as,  if  it  be  possible,  may  please  and 
content  them  both ;  which,  truly,  I  believe,  will 
be  no  hard  matter  for  you  to  do :  so  may  you  live 
long  beloved  of  both. 

[If  you  fijid  in  these  or  any  other  yoor  obser- 
vations, which  doubtless  are  much  better  than 
these  loose  collections,  any  thing  which  yon 
would  have  either  the  father  or  the  son  to  take  to 
heart,  an  admonition  from  a  dead  author,  or  a 
caveat  from  an  impartial  pen,  whose  aim  neither 
was  nor  can  be  taken  to  be  at  any  particular  by 
design,  will  prevail  more  and  take  better  impres- 
sion than  a  downright  advice;  which  perhaps 
may  be  mistaken  as  if  it  were  spoken  magiste- 
rially. 

Thus  may  you  live  long  a  happy  instrument 
for  your  king  and  country ;  you  shall  not  be  a 
meteor  or  a  blazing  star,  but  «» stella  fixa  f  happy 
here  and  more  happy  hereafter,  **  Deus  menu  sna 
te  ducat:"]  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Your  most  obliged  and  devoted  servant. 
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Mr  Lords, 

I  brought  before  you  the  first  sitting  of  this  term 
the  oanse  of  duels ;  but  now  this  last  sitting  I 
•hall  bring  before  you  a  cause  concerning  the 
greatest  duel  which  is  in  the  Ohristian  world, 
the  duel  and  conflict  between  the  lawful  authority 
of  sofeveign  kings,  which  is  God*8  ordinance  for 
the  comfort  of  human  society,  and  the  swelling 
pride  and  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome  **in 
temporalibus,"  tending  altogether  to  anarchy  and 
eonfusion.  Wherein  if  this  pretence  in  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make  sovereign  princes  as 
the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe  their  lives,  and  to 
expose  their  kingdoms  to  prey ;  if  these  pretences, 
I  say,  and  all  persons  that  submit  themselves 
to  that  part  of  the  Pope's  power  in  the  least  de- 
gree, be  not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed 
and  punished,  the  state  of  Christian  kings  will 
be  no  other  than  the  ancient  torment  described  by 
the  poets  in  the  hell  of  the  heathen ;  a  man  sit- 
ting richly  robed,  solemnly  attended,  delicious 
fare^  te.,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head, 
hanging  by  a  small  thread,  ready  every  moment 
to  be  cut  down  by  an  accursing  and  accursed 
hand.  Surely  I  had  thought  they  had  been  the 
prerogatives  of  God  alone,  and  of  his  secret 
judgments:  «*Solvam  cingula  regum,"  I  will 
loosen  the  girdles  of  kings ;  or  again,  *«He  ponr- 
eth  contempt  upon  princes  ;^  or,  «*I  will  give  a 
king  in  my  wrath,  and  take  him  away  again  in 
my  displeasure  f*  snd  the  like :  but  if  these  be 
the  claims  of  a  mortal  man,  certainly  they  are  but 
the  mysteries  of  that  person  which  **  exalts  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  supra  omne 
quod  ilicitur  Deus.*'  Note  it  well,  not  above 
God,  though  that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but  above 
an  tLat  is  called  God ;  that  is,  lawful  kings  and 
magistrates. 


But,  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot, 
that  is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward ;  for  he  bath 
given  ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  for^ 
ward;  but  in  suoh  a  fashion,  ahd  with  such 
interchange  of  repenting  and  relapsing,  as  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  doth  extenuate  or  aggravate 
his  offence.  If  he  shall  more  publicly  in  the  face 
of  the  court  fall  and  settle  upon  a  right  mind„  I 
shall  be  glad  of  it;  and  he  that  would  be  against 
the  king's  mercy,  I  would  he  might  need  the 
king's  mercy:  but,  nevertheless,  the  court  will 
proceed  by  rules  of  justice. 

The  offence,  therefore,  wherewith  I  charge  this 
Talbot,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in 
effect :  That  he  hath  maintained,  cmd  maintaineth 
under  his  hand,  a  power  in  the  pope  for  deposing 
and  murdering  of  kings.  In  what  sort  he  doth 
this,  when  I  come  to  the  proper  and  particular 
charge,  I  will  deliver  it  in  his  own  words,  without 
pressing  or  straining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
this  man,  I  cannot  proceed  so  coldly ;  but  1  must 
express  unto  your  lordships  the  extreme  and  im- 
minent  danger  wherein  our  dear  and  dread  sov^ 
reign  is,  and  in  him  we  all ;  nay,  all  princes  of 
both  religions,  for  it  is  a  common  cause,  do  stand 
at  this  day,  by  the  spreading  and  enforcing  of  this 
furious  and  pernicious  opinion  of  the  pope's  tem- 
poral power :  which,  though  the  modest  sort  would 
blanch  with  the  distinction  of  «« in  ordine  ad  spi- 
ritualia,"  yet  that  is  but  an  elusion ;  for  he  that 
maketh  the  distinction,  will  also  make  the  case. 
This  peril,  though  it  he  in  itself  notorious,  yet, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  dulness,  and  almost  a 
lethargy  in  this  age,  give  me  leave  to  set  before 
you  two  glasses,  such  as  certainly  the  like  never 
met  in  one  age;  the  glass  of  Fmnce,  and  the 
glass  of  England.  In  that  of  France  the  trage* 
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dies  acted  and  executed  in  two  immediate  kingrs ; 
in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same,  or  more  horri- 
ble, attempted  likewise  in  a  queen  and  king  im- 
inediate,  bat  ending  in  a  happy  deliverance.  In 
j^rance,  Henry  III.,  in  the  face  of  his  army,  before 
the  walls  of  Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jaeo- 
bine  friar.  Henry  IV.,  a  prince  that  the  French 
do  surname  the  Great,  one  that  had  been  a  saviour 
and  redeemer  of  his  country  from  infinite  calami- 
ties, and  a  restorer  of  that  monarchy  to  the  ancient 
state  and  splepdour,  and  prince  almost  heroieal, 
except  it  be  in  the  point  of  revolt  from  religion, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  as  it  were  to  mount  on 
horseback  for  the  commanding  of  the  greatest 
forces  that  of  longtime  had  been  levied  in  France, 
this  king  likewise  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary, 
which  had  been  enchanted  and  conjured  for  the 
purpose. 

In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, a  queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like 
votaries,  Sommervile,  Parry,  Savage,  and  others, 
but  still  protected  by  the  watchman  that  slum- 
bereth  not.  Again,  our  excellent  sovereign.  King 
James,  the  sweetness  and  clemency  of  whose 
nature  were  enough  to  quench  and  mortify  all  ma- 
lignity, and  a  king  shielded  and  supported  by  pos- 
terity ;  yet  this  king  in  the  chair  of  Majesty,  his 
Tine  and  olive  branches  about  him,  attended  by 
bis  nobles  and  third  estate  in  parliament ;  ready, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
particular  doomsday,  to  have  been  brought  to 
^hes,  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  I  noted  the 
last  day,  my  lord  chief  justice,  when  he  spake  of 
this  powder  treason,  he  laboured  for  words,  though 
they  came  from  him  with  great  efficacy,  yet  he 
truly  confessed,  and  so  must  all  men,  that  that 
treason  is  above  the  charge  and  report  of  any 
words  whatsoever. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in 
these  glasses  which  I  spake  of,  besides  the 
facts  themselves  and  danger,  to  show  you  two 
things;  the  one,  the  ways  of  God  Almighty, 
which  turneth  the  sword  of  Home  upon  the 
kings  that  are  the  vassals  of  Rome,  and  over 
them  gives  it  power ;  but  protecteth  those  kings 
which  have  not  accepted  the  yoke  of  his  tyran- 
ny, from  the  effects  of  his  malice;  the  other, 
that,  as  I  said  at  first,  this  is  a  common  cause 
of  princes;  it  involveth  kings  of  both  religions ; 
and  therefore  his  majesty  did  most  worthily 
and  prudently  ring  out  the  alarm-bell,  to  awake 
all  other  princes  to  think  of  it  seriously,  and 
in  time.  But  this  is  a  miserable  case  the 
while,  that  these  Roman  soldiers  do  either  thrust 
the  spear  into  the  sides  of  God's  anointed,  or  at 
l<>ast  they  crown  them  with  thorns;  that  is, 
piercing  and  pricking  cares  and  fears,  that  they 
<ian  never  be  quiet  or  secure  of  their  lives  or 
states.  And  as  this  peril  is  common  to  princes 
of  both  religions,  so  princes  of  both  religions  have 


been  likewise  equally  sensible  of  every  injury 
that  touched  their  temporals.  ' 

Thuanus  reports  in  his  story^  that  when  the 
realm  of  France  was  interdicted  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  the  king, 
otherwise  noted  for  a  moderate  prince,  caused 
coins  of  gold  to  be  stamped  with  his  own  image, 
and  this  superscription,  *«  Perdam  nomen  Baby- 
lonia e  terra.^  Of  which  Thuanus  saith,  himself 
had  seen  divers  pieces  thereof.  So  as  this  Catho- 
lic king  was  so  much  incensed  at  that  time,  in 
respect  of  the  pope's  usurpation,  as  he  did  apply 
Babylon  to  Rome.  Charles  the  Fifth«  emperor, 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  pope's  best  sons, 
yet  proceeded  in  matter  temporal  towards  Pope 
Clement  with  strange  rigour :  never  regarding 
the  pontificality,  but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen 
months  in  a  pestilent  prison ;  and  was  hardly 
dissuaded  by  his  council  from  having  sent  him 
captive  into  Spain;  and  made  sport  with  the 
threats  of  Frosberg  the  German,  who  wore  a  silk 
rope  under  his  cassock,  which  he  would  show  in 
all  companies ;  telling  them  that  he  carried  it  to 
strangle  the  pope  with  his  own  hands*  As  for 
Philip  the  Fair,  it  is  the  ordinary  example,  bow 
he  brought  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  to  an  igno- 
minious end,  dying  mad  and  enraged ;  and  how 
he  styled  his  rescript  to  the  pope's  bull,  whereby 
he  challenged  his  temporals,  «•  Seiat  fmtnitas  ▼«»- 
tra,**  not  your  beatitude,  but  your  stnltitiide ;  a 
style  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  like  mes ;  ftir 
certainly  that  claim  is  mere  folly  and  (ury.  Ae 
for  native  examples,' here  it  is  too  long  a  field  to 
enter  into  them.  Never  kings  of  any  nation  kept 
the  partition-wall  between  temporal  and  spiritial 
better  in  times  of  greatest  superstition :  I  repoit 
me  to  King  Edward  L,  that  set  op  so  many 
crosses,  and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  pope's 
jurisdiction,  no  man  more  strongly.  But  these 
things  have  passed  better  pens  and  speeches: 
here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
this  man,  I  must  inform  your  lordships  the  occa- 
sion and  nature  of  this  offence :  There  hath  been 
published  lately  to  the  world  a  work  of  Soarei, 
a  Portuguese,  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  a  confident  and  daring  writer,  such  a 
one  as  Tully  describes  in  derision;  <* nihil  tam 
verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  videretur :" 
one  that  fears  nothing  but  this,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  doubt  of  any  thing.  A  fellow  that  thinks 
with  his  magistrality  and  goosequill  to  give  laws 
and  menages  to  crowns  and  sceptres.  In  this 
man's  writing  this  doctrine  of  deposing  or  mur- 
dering kings,  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  heretofore ;  and  it  is  more  arted  and  posi- 
tived  than  in  others.  For  in  the  passages  which 
your  lordships  shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  three 
assertions  which  run  not  in  the  vulgar  track,  but 
are  such  as  wherewith  men's  ears,  as  I  suppose, 
are  not  much  acquainted ;  whereof  the  first  i«. 
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Tliat  the  pope  hath  a  saperiority  over  kings,  as 
sabjects,  to  depose  them ;  not  only  for  spiiitaal 
crimes,  as  heresy  and  schism,  but  for  faults  of  a 
temporal  nature ;  forasmuch  as  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment tendeth  erer  to  the  destruction  of  souls. 
80,  by  this  position,  kings  of  either  religion  are 
•like  comprehended,  and  none  exempted.  The 
•eeond,  that  afler  a  sentence  gi^en  by  the  pope, 
this  writer  hath  defined  of  a  series,  or  succession, 
or  substitution  of  hangmen,  or  "  bourreaux,**  to 
be  sure,  lest  an  executioner  should  fail.  For  he 
taith,  That  when  a  king  is  sentenced  by  the  pope 
U>  deprivation  or  death,  the  executioner,  who  is 
frst  in  place,  is  he  to  whom  the  pope  shall  com* 
mit  the  authority,  which  may  be  a  foreign  prince, 
it  may  be  a  particular  subject,  it  may  be  general, 
to  the  first  undertaker.  But  if  there  be  no  direc- 
tion or  assignation  in  the  sentence  special  or 
general,  then,  "  de  jure,**  it  appertains  to  the  next 
•oeeessor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion ;  for  com- 
monly they  are  sons,  or  brothers,  or  near  of  kin, 
all  is  one ;  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent ;  and 
also  that  he  be  a  Catholic.  But,  if  he  be  doubt- 
ful, or  that  he  be  no  Catholic,  then  it  derolves  to 
the  commonalty  of  the  kingdom ;  so  as  he  will  be 
•ttce  to  have  it  done  by  one  minister  or  other. 
The  third  is,  he  distinguisheth  of  two  kinds  of 
tyrants,  a  tyrant  in  title,  and  a  tyrant  in  regi- 
ment; the  tyrant  in  regiment  cannot  be  resisted 
or  killed  without  a  sentence  precedent  by  the 
pope ;  but  a  tyrant  in  title  may  be  killed  by  any 
private  man  whatsoever.  By  which  doctrine  he 
Iwth  pot  the  judgment  of  kings*  titles,  which  I 
will  undertake,  are  never  so  clean,  but  that  some 
vain  quarrel  or  exception  may  be  made  unto  them, 
lipon  the  fancy  of  every  private  man ;  and  also 
eoaples  the  judgment  and  execution  together,  that 
he  may  judge  him  by  a  blow,  without  any  other 
•entenoe. 

Your  lordships  see  what  monstrous  opinions 
these  are,  and  how  both  these  beasts,  the  beast 
with  seven  heads,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads, 
pope  and  people,  are  at  once  let  in,  and  set  upon 
the  sacred  persons  of  kings. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  the  narrative ;  there  was 
an  extract  imide  of  certain  sentences  and  portions 
of  this  book,  being  of  this  nature  that  I  have  set 
forth,  by  a  great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a 
Jost  occasion ;  and  there  being  some  hollowness 
and  hesitation  in  these  matters,  wherein  it  is  a 
thing  impious  to  doubt,  discovered  and  perceived 
in  Talbot ;  he  was  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
these  assertions,  in  the  presence  of  the  best;  and 
afterwards  they  were  delivered  to  him,  that  upon 
advice,  and  ««sedato  animo,**  he  might  declare 
himself.  Whereupon,  under  his  hand,  he  sub- 
scribes thus : 

May  it  please  your  honourable  good  lordships : 
Concerning  this  doctrine  of  Suarez,  I  do  perceive, 
by  what  I  have  read  in  this  book,  that  the  same 


;  doth  concern  matter  of  faith,  the  controversy 
growing  upon  exposition  of  Scriptures  and  coun- 
cils, wherein,  being  ignorant  and  not  studied,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge ;  but  I  do  submit 
my  opinion  therein  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Roman  church,  as  in  all  other  points  concerning 
faith  I  do.  And  for  matter  concerning  my  loyalty, 
I  do  acknowledge  my  sovereign  liege  lord.  King 
James,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
and  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  hie 
highness  during  my  life.      William  Talbot. 


My  lords,  upon  these  words  I  conceive  Talbot 
hath  committed  a  great  offence,  and  such  a  one, 
as,  if  he  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  and  malicious 
publication  of  the  like  writing,  it  would  havc^ 
been  too  great  an  offence  for  the  capacity  of  this 
court.  But  because  it  grew  by  a  question  asked 
by  a  council  of  estate,  and  so  rather  seemeth,  in  a 
favourable  construction,  to  proceed  from  a  kind 
of  submission  to  answer,  than  from  any  malicious 
or  insolent  will ;  it  was  fit,  according  to  the  cle- 
mency of  these  times,  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
before  your  lordships :  and»  yet,  let  the  hearera 
take  these  things  right ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  be 
required  by  the  council  to  deliver  his  opinion 
whether  King  James  be  king  or  no  1  and  he  deli- 
ver his  opinion  that  he  is  not,  this  is  high  treason : 
but,  I  do  not  say  that  these  words  amount  to  that; 
and,  therefore,  let  me  open  them  truly  to  your 
lordships,  and  therein  open  also  the  underetanding 
of  the  offender  himself,  how  far  they  reach. 

My  lords,  a  man*s  allegiance  must  be  independ- 
ent and  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  condi- 
tional. Elizabeth  Barton,  that  was  called  the 
holy  maid  of  Kent,  affirmed,  that  if  King  Henry 
VIII.  did  not  take  Catharine  of  Spain  again  to 
his  wife  within  a  twelvemonth,  he  should  be  no 
king:  and  this  was  treason.  For  though  this 
act  be  contingent  and  future,  yet  the  preparing  of 
the  treason  is  present. 

And,  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  volunta- 
rily publish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull 
of  deprivation  shall  come  forth  against  the  king, 
that  from  thenceforth  he  is  no  longer  king;  this 
is  of  like  nature.  But  with  this  I  do  not  charge 
you  neither;  but  this  is  the  true  latitude  of  your 
words.  That  if  the  doctrine  touching  the  killing 
of  kings  be  matter  of  faith,  then  you  submit 
yourself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Roman 
chureh :  so  as  now,  to  do  you  right,  your  alle- 
giance doth  not  depend  simply  upon  a  sentence 
of  the  pope*s  deprivation  against  the  king;  but 
upon  another  point  also,  if  those  doctrines  be 
already,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  matter  of 
faith.  But,  my  lords,  there  is  little  won  in  this : 
there  may  be  some  difference  to  the  guilt  of  the 
party,  but  there  is  little  to  the  danger  of  the 
king.  For  the  same  Pope  of  Rome  may,  with 
the  same  breath,  declare  both.    So  as  still,  upon 
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th9  matter,  the  king  is  made  but  tenant  at  will 
of  his  life  and  kingdom ;  and  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects  is  pinned  upon  the  pope's  acts. 
And,  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  current  of 
this  opinion  of  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
power  ««in  temponlibus ;"  or  else  it  will  sap  and 
supplant  the  seat  of  kings.  And  let  it  not  be 
mistaken,  that  Mr.  Talbot's  offence  should  be  no 
more  than  the  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  be  silent,  and  another  thing 
to  affirm.  As  for  the  point  of  matter  of  faith, 
or  not  of  faith,  to  toll  your  lordships  plain,  it 
would  astonish  a  man  to  see  the  gulf  of  this  im- 
plied belief.  Is  nothing  excepted  from  it!  If  a 
man  should  ask  Mr.  Talbot,  Whether  he  do  con- 
demn murder,  or  adultery,  or  rape,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  or  of  Arius,  instead  of  Suarez  1 
Must  the  answer  be  with  this  exception,  that  if 
the  question  concern  matter  of  faith,  as  no 
question  it  doth,  for  the  moral  law  is  matter  of 
^th.  that  therein  he  will  submit  himself  to 
what  the  church  shall  determine!  And,  no 
doubt,  the  murder  of  princes  is  more  than  simple 


murder.  But,  to  conclude,  Talbot,  I  will  do  you 
this  right,  and  I  will  not  be  reserred  in  this,  but 
to  declare  that  that  is  true;  that  you  came  after- 
wards to  a  better  mind ;  wherein  if  you  had  been 
constant,  the  long,  out  of  his  great  goodness, 
was  resolved  not  to  hsTo  proceeded  with  you  in 
course  of  justice;  but  then  again  you  started 
aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So  that  by  your  varie^ 
and  ▼acillation  you  lost  the  acceptable  time  of 
the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  have  con- 
vented  you. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  with  you :  your  last  sub- 
mission I  conceiTc  to  be  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete ;  but  then  it  was  too  late;  the  king's  honour 
was  upon  it;  it  was  published  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  hearing;  yet  what  preparation  that 
may  be  to  the  second  grace  of  pardon,  that  I 
know  not:  but  I  know  my  lords,  out  of  their 
accustomed  favour,  will  admit  you  not  only  to 
your  defence  concerning  that  that  hath  been 
charged;  but  to  extenuate  your  fault  by  any 
submission  that  now  God  shall  put  into  your 
mind  to  make. 
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$  1. 

THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS. 

Archbishop  Tenison's  Batoniana  contains  the  following  passage :  •*  Last  of  all,  for  his  lordship*t 
writings  upon  pious  subjects,  though  for  the  nature  of  the  argument,  they  deserve  the  first  place,  yet 
they  being  but  few,  and  there  appearing  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  composure  of  them,  as  is 
found  in  his  lordship's  other  labours,  they  haVe  not  obtained  an  earlier  mention.  They  are  only 
these :  <«  His  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by  himself  in  English,  and  turned  into  Latin  by  Dr. 
Rawley,*  the  questions  about  a  Holy  War,  and  the  Prayers  in  these  Remains,*  and  a  translation 
of  certain  of  David's  Psalms  into  English  verse.  With  this  last  pious  exercise  he  diverted  himself 
in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  in  the  year  twenty-five.  When  he  sent  it  abroad  into  the  world,  he  n»de 
a  dedication  of  it  to  his  good  friend,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  for  he  judged  the  argument  to  be  suitable 
to  him,  in  his  double  quality  of  a  divine  and  a  poet." 

In  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  Dr.  Rawley, «« his  lordship's  first  and  last  chaplain,*'  as  he  alwayi 
proudly  entitles  himself,  there  is  the  following  passage :  *»  This  lord  was  religious ;  for  though  the 
world  be  apt  to  suspect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politics  to  have  somewhat  of  the  atheist,  yet  be 
was  conversant  with  God,  as  appeareth  by  several  passages  throughout  the  whole  current  of  hit 
writings ;  otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles,  which  were,  *  that  a  little  philosophy 
maketh  men  apt  to  forget  God,  as  attributing  too  much  to  second  causes ;  but  depth  of  philosophy 
bringeth  men  back  to  God  again.'  Now  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  will  deny  him,  or  account  other- 
wise of  him,  but  to  have  him  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  only  so,  bat  he  was  able  to  render  a 
reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him,  which  that  writing  of  his,  of  the  confession  of  the  faith,  doth  abun- 
dantly testify.  He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the  service  of  tht 
church,  to  hear  sermons ;  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  died  in  the  true  faith  established  in  the  Church  of  England." 

The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Rawley  alludes,  is  in  the  *«  Advancement  of  Learnings"  where  he  says. 
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« It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  Httle  or  superficial  knowledge  of 
philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the 
mind  back  again  to  religion ,  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  are 
next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themseWes  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man  passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of 
causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  con- 
clude, therefore,  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think 
or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  the 
book  of  God's  works — divinity  or  philosophy."  The  same  sentiment,  and  almost  the  same  words,  may 
be  found  in  his  **  Meditations  on  Atheism,"  in  the  *■  Meditationes  Sacra,"  and  in  his  *•  Essay  on 
Atheism"  in  his  Essays.^ 

The  several  passages  throughout  the  current  of  his  writings,  in  which  it  appears  that  Lord  Bacon 
was  conversant  with  God,  it  would  not,  I  fear,  be  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  enumerate. 
They  may  be  found  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  «^Le  Christianisme  de  Fran<?ois  Bacon,"'  and  then  is 
scarcely  a  work  of  Lord  Bacon's,  in  which  his  religious  sentiments  may  not  be  discovered.  Amongst 
his  minor  productions,  they  may  be  seen;  in  the  »* Meditationes  Sacrs ;"  in  the  "  Wisdom  of  tlie 
Ancients ;"  in  the  Fables  of  Pan,  of  Prometheus,  of  Pcntheus,  and  of  Cupid  :  in  various  parts  of 
the  Essays,  but  particularly  in  the  Essay  on  Atheism  and  Goodness  of  Natnre,  In  the  *'•  New  Atlantis,** 
an  imaginary  college  amongst  a  Christian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity,  whose  prayer  is— 
**  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  onr  order,  to  know 
thy  work  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of  them ;  and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to  the  geneiSf- 
tions  of  men,  between  divine  miracles,  works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  iilnsions 
of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we  now  see 
before  bur  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true  miracle;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books,  that  tfaon 
never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  ownlsws, 
and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but  upon  great  cause,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great 
sign,  and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy ;  which  thou  dost  in  some  part  secredy 
promise  by  sending  it  unto  us;"  and  the  conditions  of  entities' in  the  Saeomofia,  thus  conclndes : 
*«  T%i8  i$  the  Form  and  Rule  (f  our  Jlphabet.  May  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Renewer  of  the 
Universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work,  both  in  its  aseerU  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  deaeent  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy  and  good  will  to  men  though  bis  only  Son  [Immanuel]  Goif 
wiih'usj*^ 

These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  the  minor  productions  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  pervade  all  his 
works.  They  may  be  seen  in  his  tract, — ^^  De  principiis  atque  originibus  secundum  fabulas  Cnpidinis 
et  Coeli :  sive  Parmenidis  et  Telesii,  et  prttcipue  Democriti  philosophia,  tractata  in  fabula.**  The 
introduction  to  his  »«  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experimental  is.  Quae  est  Insiauraiionit  magna  pars  teitia," 
concludes  thus:  *^Deus  Universi  Conditor,  conservator.  Instaurator,  hoc  opus,  et  in  ascensione  sd 
Gloriam  suam,  et  in  descensione  ad  bonum  humanum,  pro  8U&  erga  Homines,  BenevolentiA,  et  Miseri- 
cordiA,  protegat  et  regat,  per  Filium  suum  unicum,  Nobiscum  Deum."^  And  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  preface  to  the  Instauration  he  says,  **  Neque  enim  hoc  siverit^eus,  ut  phantasis  nostra  somnium 
pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus :  sed  potius  benigne  faveat,  ut  apocalypsim,  ac  veram  visionem  vestigi- 
orum  et  eigillorum  Creatoris  supercreaturas,  scribamus.  Itaque  tu.  Pater,  qui  lucem  visibilem  primi- 
tias  creaturs  dedisti,  et  lucem  intcllectualem  ad  fastigium  operum  tuorum  in  faciem  hominis  inspirasti; 
opus  hoc,  quod  a  tua  bonitate  profectum,  tuam  gloriam  repetit,  tuere  et  rege.  Tu,  postquam  conver- 
sus  es  ad  spectandum  opera,  que  fecerunt  manus  tuas,  vidisti  quod  omnia  essent  bona  valde;  et  re- 
quievisti.  At  homo,  conversus  ad  opera,  que  fecerunt  manus  sue,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  vanitas 
et  vcxatio  spiritus ;  nee  ullo  modo  requievit.  Quare  si  in  operibus  tuis  sudabimus,  facies  nos  visio- 
nis  tue  et  sabbati  tui  participes.  Supplices  petimus,  ut  hec  mens  nobis  constet :  utquo  novis  eleemo- 
synis  per  manus  nostras  et  aliorum,  quibus  eandem  mentem  largieris,  familiam  humanam  dotatam 
velis."* 

'  Th«  following  similar  sentiment  is  in  the  gpneral  corollary  to  ITume**  Euays :  "Thoujjh  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbaroas 
and  nninstrurted,  be  so  great,  thnt  they  may  not  see  a  roverei^  Author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature,  to  whkh 
tliey  are  so  much  familiarised  ;  yet  it  scarce  seems  possible,  that  any  one  of  food  understandini;  should  reject  that  Idaa, 
when  once  it  is  suggested  to  liim.  A  purpose,  an  intention,  a  design  is  evident  in  every  thing ;  and  when  our  comprebenakMi 
is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  visible  system,  we  mnst  adopt,  with  the  strongest  convictioa,  th« 
idea  of  some  intelligent  cause  or  Author." 

a  PubUshed  at  Paris,  An.  VII. 

'  Baconiana,  91. 

*  May  God  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Restorer  of  the  universe,  out  of  his  kindness  and  compassion  towards  manldnd 
protect  and  govern  thi^  work,  both  when  ascending  towards  his  glory,  and  descending  to  the  improvement  of  man,  throofh 
his  only  son,  Ood  with  **. 

^  May  thou,  therefore,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  light  of  vision  aa  the  flrst-fhiiU  of  the  creation,  and  hast  inapired  tbd 
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The  Treatise  "  De  Augrmentis  Scientiarum,"  abounds  with  religious  sentiments,  and  contains  tw4 
tnctSy  one  upon  natura),'  the  other  upon  inspired  divinity,  «« the  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours.*'*  In  the  Novum  Organum,  under  tiie  head  of  Instances  of  Divorce,'  there  is  the  following 
observation :  **  Atque  in  radiis  opticis,  et  sonis,  et  calore,  et  aliis  nonnuUis  operantibus  ad  distans, 
probabile  est  media  corpora  disponi  et  alterari :  ed  magis,  4u6d  requiratur  medium  qualificatom  ad 
deferendum  operationem  talero.  At  magnetica  ilia  sive  Coitua  virtus  admittit  media  tanquam  adia- 
phora,  nee  impeditur  virtus  in  OBmigeno  medio.  Qiy)d  si  nil  rei  habeat  virtus  ilia  aut  actio  cum 
corpore  medio,  sequitur  quod  sit  virtus  aut  actio  naturalis  ad  tempus  nonnullum,  et  in  loco  nonnullo, 
sabsistens  sine  corpore :  cum  neque  subsistat  in  corporibus  tenninantibus,  nee  in  mediis.  Quare 
actio  magnetica  poterit  esse  instantia  diuortii  circa  naturam  corpoream,  et  actionem  naturalem.  Cui 
hoc  adjici  potest  tanquam  corollarium  aut  lucrum  non  prstermittendum  :  viz.  qu6d  etiam  secundtim 
sensum  philosophanti  sumi  possit  probatio,  qu6d  sint  entia  et  substantia  separatee  et  incorpore«. 
Si  enim  virtus  et  actio  naturalis,  emanans  k  corpore,  subsistere  possit  aliquo  tempore,  et  aliquo  loco, 
omnind  sine  corpore ;  propd  est  ut  possit  etiam  emanare  in  engine  suft  k  substantia  incorporeft.  Vide- 
tnr  enim  non  minus  requiri  natura  corporea  ad  actionem  naturalem  sustentandam  et  deuehendam,  quam 
ad  excitandam  aut  generandam."* 

Such  are  specimens  of  Lord  Bacon's  religious  sentiments,  which  may  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  his  works;  bat  they  are  not  confined  to  his  intended  publications.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew* 
Imprisoned  for  religion,  he  says,  *<  I  pray  God,  that  understandeth  us  all  better  than  we  understand 
one  another,  contain  you,  even  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  his 
majesty,  and  natural  piety  towards  your  country.  And  I  entreat  you  much,  sometimes  to  meditate 
upon  the  extreme  effects  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder  treason :  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in 
the  chambers  of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above  the  ground :  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
'heathen,  that  superstition  is  far  worse  than  atheism  ;  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no  opinion 
.of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  is  impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness.  Good  Mr.  Mathew, 
receive  yourself  back  from  these  courses  of  perdition.  'Willing  to  have  written  a  great  deal  more,  I 
continue,"  etc.  In  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  his  letter^  to  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  he  says« 
M  Amongst  consolations,  it  is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like  examples  of  calamity  in 
others.  For  examples  give  a  quicker  impression  than  arguments ;  and,  besides,  they  certify  us,  that 
which  the  Scripture  also  tendereth  for  satisfaction ;  «•  that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  us."  «^  In 
this  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have  tasted, 
•through  God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies  i"  and  his  last  will  thus  begins :  **  First,  I  be- 
;^eath  my  soul  and  body  into  the  hands  of  God,  by  the  blessed  oblation  of  my  Saviour;  the  one  at 
.the  time  of  my  dissolution,  the  other  at  the  time  of  my  resurrection.  For  my  burial,  I  desire  it  may 
be  in  St.  Michael's  church,  near  St.  Alban's:  there  was  my  mother  buried,  and  it  is  the  parish  church 
of  my  mansion-house  of  Gorhambory,  and  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  within  the  walls  of  Old 
Terulam." 

coamemMe  of  man  wHh  the  Ifglit  of  tlie  rniderflUndliiff  m  thi  eompletlon  of  thy  worki,  guard  and  direct  tbla  work, 
'  whleh  proceeding  fVom  thy  bounty,  eeeki  In  return  thy  glory.  When  thoa  tamedat  to  look  apon  the  works  of  thy  handa, 
tboa  aaweat  that  all  were  very  good  and  dklat  reat.  Bat  man,  when  he  turned  towarda  the  worke  of  hia  handa,  aaw  that 
they  were  all  ranhy  and  vexation  of  epirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore,  If  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  na 
partakers  of  that  whtrh  thou  beholdeat,  and  of  thy  sabbath.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  disposition  may  eontbiue 
flnn,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  willing  to  endow  thy  ftmfiily  of  mankind  with  new  glAs,  through  our  bands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  aame  diapoaition. 

I  Book  S,  c.  S,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  and  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  page  174. 

>  Book  \x.  6,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis. 

*  Instance,  37. 

<  Of  the  conduaion  of  this  paasage  I  subjoin  two  translatlona,  the  one  by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  other  by  my  excellent  friend,  to 
whom  1  am  indebted  fur  the  translation  of  the  M'ovum  Organnm. 

SHAW'S   TaAllSLATlOlf.  HEW  TlAXaLATIOV. 

To  this  may  be  added,  by  way  of  corollary,  the  following  To  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary  and  an  advantage 

considerable  discovery,  viz.  that  by  phllosophlxing,  even  not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
according  to  sense,  a  proof  may  be  had  of  the  existence  of  essence  and  substance  being  separate  and  incorporeal,  even 
aeparated  and  incorporeal  beings  and  aubstances;  for  if  by  those  who  philosophize  according  to  the  senses.  For  if 
natural  virtues  and  actions  flowing  from  a  body  may  subsist  natural  power  and  action  emanating  from  a  body  can  exist 
without  a  body  for  vome  time  in  space  or  place,  it  is  possible  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any  body,  it  is  nearly 
that  such  virtues  or  actions  may  proceed  originally  from  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate  originally  from  an  incorpo- 
an  incorporeal  subsunce :  for  a  corporeal  nature  seems  real  substance.  For  a  corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  no 
no  less  required  to  support  and  convey,  than  to  'excite  and  less  necessary  for  supporting  and  conveying  than  for  exciting 
generate  a  natural  action.  or  generating  natural  action. 

*  This  leUcr  wns  published  in  Letters  and  Remains  by  gtephens,  i:34,  with  the  following  note:  *'The  following  letter 
to  the  rooet  learned  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  written  by  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  in  the  year  1093,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  dedication,  prefixed  before  his  dialogue,  touching  a  Holy  War ;  which  was  not  printed,  at  least  correctly,  tir> 
seven  years  after,  by  the  rare  of  Dr.  Rawley.  But  because  it  has  been  found  amongst  his  lordship's  letters  and  othet 
hooka,  aeparated  from  that  treatise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  gives  some  account  of  bis  writings,  and  behaviour  afrer  hia 
letiramaAt,  I  thought  it  very  proper  to  insert  it  in  this  place.** 
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PRAYERS.* 

Of  the  prayers  contained  in  this  Yolnine,  the  first,*  entitled,  ^A  Prayer,  or  Psalm,  made  by  tba 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,'*  is  in  the  Resuscitatio.  The  second  prayer,  entitled,  •*  A  Piayer  made 
and  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,'*  is  in  the  Remains;  and  the  two  remaining  prayers,  "The 
Student's  Prayer,"  and  "The  Writer's  Prayer,"  are  in  the  Baeaniafuu 

■» 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  Essay  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  it  was  published  in  a  separate  tract 
in  1641,"  and  by  Dr.  Rawley  in  the  Resuseitaiio^*  by  whom  it  was  translated  into  Latin*  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Oputeula.^  In  the  Renueitatio,  Dr.  Rawley,  in  his  add^ss  to  the  reader,  says, "  For 
that  treatise  of  his  lordship's,  incribed,  A  Confession  of  the  Faith,  I  have  ranked  that,  in  the  dose 
of  this  whole  volume :  thereby  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  he  was  a  master  in  divinity,  as  well 
as  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  and  that  he  was  versed  no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge,  than  in  the 
universal  and  adorning  knowledges :  for  though  he  composed  the  same  many  years  before  his  death, 
yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the  most  acceptable  incense  unto  God  of  the  faith  wheie- 
in  he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  all  his  other  perfections  and  abilities ;  and  the  beat  per- 
fume of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  dea^h."  In  his  Life  he  says,  "  He  was  able  to  render  a 
reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him ;  which  that  writiog  of  his  of  the  Confession  of  tlie  Faith  doth 
abundantly  testify ;"  and  in  the  addijsss  to  the  reader,  in  the  Oputcula^  he  says,  "  Supererat  ( 
scriptum  illud  Confessionis  Fidei ;  quod  auctor  ipse,  plurimis  anteobitum  annis,  idiomate  Anglie 
concepi^ :  opers  pretium  mihi  visum  est  Romana  civitate  donare ;  quo  non  minos  exterit,  qoam 
popularibus  suis,  palam  fiat,  qua  fide  imbutus,  et  quibus  mediis  fretus,  iilustrissimns  beroa,  ] 
Deo  reddiderit ;  et  quod  theologicis  studiis,  aequo  ac  philosophicis  et  civilibus,  cum  commodom  i 
vacaverit.    Fruere  his  operibus,  et  scientiarum  antistitis  olim  Verulamii  ne  obliviscaris.    Vale.** 

This  tract  is  thua  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  the  "  Baconiana."*  "His  Confessbnof 
Faith,"  written  by  him  in  English,  and  turned  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Rawley;  upon  which  these  was 
some  correspondence  between  Dr.  Maynwaring  and  Dr.  Rawley ,'  as  the  ardibishop,  in  deaoribing 

1  In  Sloane*!  M 88.  93,  Uiero  it  a  M8.  prayer. 

9  Although  the  flret  part  of  the  Reaaseltatio  was  published  hj  Dr.  Rawlef,  and  the  eeeond  part  (which  coatalna  tUi 
prayer)  wae  publtohed  in  hii  name,  and  daring  his  life,  It  eontaine  natter  of  which  Lord  Baeon  waa  not  the  author. 
Arcbbiiihop  Teniion,  in  his  Baconiana,  p.  SO,  speaking  of  the  apophthegma,  says,  **  Beaidea,  hia  lordship  hath  reeelv«d  mmIi 
injury  by  late  editions,  of  which  iome  have  much  enlarged,  but  not  all  enriched  the  collection*  stnflifif  it  with  tales  and 
sayings,  too  infkcetious  for  a  ploughman's  chimney-comer."  And,  in  a  note,  he  adds,  **  Even  hy  that  added  (hot  not  bf 
Dr.  Rawley)  to  the  Resuscitation,  Ed.  III."  I  mention  this  Act,  not  as  intending  to  faifer  that  this  prayer  waa  sot  ■'■adS 
hy  Lord  Bacon,"  but  that  the  erldence  may  be  duly  weighed.    B.  M . 

In  the  Tatler,  No.  997,  it  is,  upon  wlwt  authority  I  Icnow  not,  thus  mentioned :  **I  have  hinted  In  soom  ibrmcr  papsn* 
that  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were  renowned  for  their 
piety  and  virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  show,  bow  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  have  been  unquestionably  the  moit 
eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge,  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  eoantry. 
I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from  among  the  clergy;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the  common  cry  of  avaiy 
cavilling,  empty  scribbler,  I  shall  show  that  aH  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  In  their  wrttlaf^ 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality,  and  tlie  prospect  of  Aitore  rawaidsi 
and  men  wlu>  lived  in  a  dutiful  submission  to  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  I  shall  in  this  paper  only  instaiif  8lr 
Francis  Bacon.  I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find  among  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man  a  prayer  of  his  own  coaipoaln^ 
which,  for  the  elevation  of  thought,  and  greatness  of  expression,  seems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  angel  than  a  Bwa.  His 
principal  fault  seems  to  have  been  the  excess  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a  multitude  of  fkults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so 
great  an  indulgence  towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it  stripped  hhn  of  all  those  richea  and  honowa 
which  a  long  series  of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  prayer,  at  the  same  time  that  we  find  him  proattatlaf 
himself  before  the  great  mercy-seat,  and  humbled  under  aflSictions,  which  at  that  time  lay  heavy  upon  hhn,  we  see  hia 
supported  by  the  sense  of  his  integrity,  his  aeal,  his  devotion,  and  his  love  to  mankind;  which  give  him  a  much  higlisr 
figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than  that  greatness  had  done  from  which  lie  was  fallen.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  wriU 
down  the  prayer  itself,  with  the  title  with  it,  as  it  was  found  amongst  his  lordship's  papers,  written  in  his  own  hand." 

>  The  following  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  title  page :— "  The  Confession  of  Faith,"  written  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
printed  in  the  year  1641.  In  the  title  page,  there  is  a  wood  engraving  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon :  it  Is  a  thin  4to  of  twelve  pages, 
without  any  printer's  name.  Mr.  D' Israeli  kindly  lent  me  a  copy.  It  is  similar,  but  not  the  same  as  the  present  copy.  Of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  there  are  various  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  Bloane's  83,  9  copies ;  Harlelan,  Vol.  % 
314;  Vol.  3,  61 :  Hargrave*s,  page  63;  the  MSS.  Burch,  4963,  is,  I  suspect,  in  Lord  Bacon's  own  writing,  with  hii 
signature. 

*  1457. 

B  Opuscule  v^ria  posthuma.    Londini,  ex  oflScina,  B.  Daniells,  1658. 

'  Bacon  lana,  79. 

7  The  following  is  in  the  *<BaconUna,"  p.  900  :— 

"A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Roger  Maynwaring,  to  Dr.  Rawley  concerning  the  Lord  Bacon's  Confession  of  Faith. 

«8lB, 

**  I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this  deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and  send  back  a  few  notca 
upon  it. 

**In  page  413, 1.  5,  (of  this  vohime)  are  these  words : 

**  *  I  believe  that  God  Is  so  holy,  pure,  and  Jealous,  that  it  Is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature,  though  tha 
work  of  his  own  hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand, or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  whhoM 
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the  letters  to  Lord  Bacon,*  says,  *<  The  second  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Maynwariog  to  Dr.  Rawley, 
concerning  his  lordship^s  '  Confession  of  Faith.'  This  is  that  Dr.  Maynwaring,  whose  sermon  upon 
Eccles.  viii.  2,  etc.,  gave  such  high  offence,  ahont  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  «« For  some 
doctrines,  which  he  noteth  in  his  lordship^s.  confession,  the  reader  ought  to  call  to  mind,  the  times 
in  which  his  lordship  wrote  them,  and  the  distaste  of  that  court  against  the  proceedings  of  Barnevelt, 
whose  state-faction  blemished  his  creed. 

Of  this  tract  there  are  rarious  MSS."  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  apparently  in  Lord  Bacon's 
handwriting."  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  MSS.  to  have  been  written  before  or  when  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  was  Solicitor  General,^  and  in  the  Remains  it  is  entitled, '« Confession  of  Faith,  written  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight.  Viscount  St.  Albans,  about  the  time  the  Solicitor  General  to  our  late  So- 
Ttreign  Lord  King  James.*'^ 

btkotdinff  the  nine  In  the  fkce  of  a  mediator ;  and  therefore  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  thlnp  are  present,  the  Lamb 
of  God  wae  elaln  before  all  worlds ;  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended 
to  any  work  of  creation  ;  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  tlie  blessed  and  Individual  society  of  three  persons  In  Godhead  only 
Ibcever.' 

**  This  point  1  have  heird  some  divines  question,  whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  pour  his  love  upon  the  creature  1  and 
1  had  sometimes  a  dispute  with  Ur.  Sharp*  of  your  university,  who  held  that  the  emanation  of  the  Father's  love  to  the 
creature  was  immediate.  His  reason,  amongst  others,  was  taken  from  that  text,  *  So  Ood  loved  the  world,  that  be  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son.'  Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongst  my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  light  upon. 
Bn  I  remember  that  I  held  the  poiat  In  the  negative,  and  that  St.  Austin,  in  his  comment  on  the  fifUi  chapter  to  the  Bo- 
■SM,  gathered  by  Beda,  is  strong  that  way. 

**ln  page  413,  line  penult,  are  these  words: 

**  *God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  hia  countenance  towards  his  creatures,  (though  not  in  equal  light 
•Bd  degree,)  made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will,  whereby  pome  of  his  creatures  might  stand 
md  keep  their  state;  others  might,  possibly,  fail,  and  be  restored;  and  others  might  1^11,  and  not  be  restored  in  their 
•stale,  but  yet  remain  in  being,  although  under  wrath  and  corruption ;  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator ;  whkh  is  the 
great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God*s  ways  with  his  creatures ;  and  unto  which  all  his  othtr  works  and  wonders  do 
but  serve  and  refer.' 

"'Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  be  delbnded,  fai  that  the  will  of  Ood  is  made  tlie  reason  of  the  notqrestitution  of 
Boami  at  leastwise  his  lordship  seems  to  say,  that  'twas  God's  will  that  some  siMuld  fitll,  unless  that  may  be  meant  of 
volantas  permlssival,  (his  will  of  permission.) 

*■  In  page  414, 1. 1(^  wher«  he  satth,  (amongst  the  generations  of  men  he  elected  a  small  flock,)  if  that  were  admitted  (of 
fhllen  men,)  it  would  not  be  amiss;  lest  any  fboold  conceive  that  Ikis  lordship  had  meant,  the  decree  had  passed  on  massa 
faMOrrupta,  (on  mankind  considered  before  the  fall.) 

*  In  page  41S,  I.  8,  are  these  words : 

*  *  Man  made  a  total  defection  ft>om  Ood,  presuming  to  imagine,  that  the  commandmenu  and  prohibitions  of  Ood  were 
■at  Iba  rules  of  good  and  evil,  bot  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own  principles  and  beginnings.' 

**  Consider  whether  this  be  a  role  universal,  that  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  Ood  are  the  mles  of  good  and  evil. 
V^,  ••  St.  Austin  salth,  many  things  are  prohiblu  quia  mahi  (for  that  reason  forbidden,  because  they  are  evil :)  as  those  etna 
wMeb  the  schools  call  speciikal. 

**  In  pagn  41ft,  I.  antepen.  are  these  words ; 

"  *  The  three  heavenly  unities  exceed  all  natural  unities.  That  Ui  to  say,  tbd  nnhy  of  the  tliree  Persons  In  Ck>dliead,  the 
nnky  of  Ood  and  man  in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church ;  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
latter  unities ;  for  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ  Incarnate,  and  quickened  in  flesh ;  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate, 
and  quickened  in  spirit.'  ^ 

**  Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded ;  yet  divines  say,  that  Sph^us 
Bnnctus  Sc  amor,  Sl  vinculum  Patris  Sl  Pilii,  (the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.) 

^  In  page  410, 1. 19,  are  these  words : 

**  *  Christ  accomplished  the  whole  work  of  the  redemption  and  restltutkm  of  man  to  a  sute  superior  to  the  angels.' 

"^This  (superior)  seems  to  hit  upon  thst  place,  UiyytXtit  Luke  xx.  SO,  which  argues  but  equality.  Suarez  (I>e  Angclls, 
lib.  1,  ca|t.  1,)  salth,  that  angels  are  superior  to  men,  quoad  gradun  intellectualem,  it  quoad  immediatam  habiutionem  ad 
Dtnm,  (both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their  Intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their  habitation  to  Ood  )  Yet  St. 
AwsiIh  afllrmeth,  naturam  humanam  In  Christo  perfbctiorem  esse  angeUca,  (that  the  human  nature  In  Christ  is  more  perfect 
Umm  the  angelical.)  Consider  of  this.  And  thus  fkr,  not  as  a  eritic,  or  corrector,  but  as  a  learner.  For, 
COrrigere,  res  est  tanto  magia  ardua,  quanto 
Magnus,  Arlstarcho  major,  Homerus  erat. 

In  haste.  y^n,  servant.  Rood  MATnwAinro." 

*  Baeoniana,  103. 

*  AssM,  9  copies,  S3  Cat.  JiMdsn,  vol.  %  814-^ol.  3, 01.    Ar/rave's  p.  08. 

*  MSS.  Burch,  No.  4903. 

4  Sloane*s,  93,  and  see  In  Rawley's  observations,  ante,  300^  where  he  says,  **  though  he  composed  the  same  many  years 
Wlhre  his  death,"  and  the  same  expression  Ui  in  the  passage  Arom  the  Opuscula. 

*  This  tract  was  republished  in  1757.  A  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  republished  with  a  Prefkce  on  the  Subject  of  Authority  in  Religious  Matters,  and  adapted  to  the  Exigency  of  the 
present  Times.  London,  priiaed  for  W.  Owen,  at  Temple-Bar,  1757, 6vo.  pp.  90,  and  In  the  second  volume  of  Butler's 
Reminiscences,  recently  published,  in  page  939,  there  is  a  letter  firom  Dr.  Parr  containing  the  following,  **  You  know  there 
Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  I  am  perplexed  with  it.  Was  he 
aerlonsi  I  mean  serious  all  through  1  Does  he  mean  it  for  a  tentamen  1  What  inlbrenee  would  Home  have  drawn  firom 
it  1"  And  In  a  manuscript  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Barker,  the  doctor  says,  *'that  Bacon  admitted  tlie  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  oovious,  fh>m  the  prayer  made  by  him  when  Chancellor  of  England,  and  from  varknis  passages 
of  the  meet  unequivocal  and  emphatical  kind  in  his  Confession  of  Faith. 

*  The  same,  I  think,  wl,o  wss  committed  to  the  Tower,  having  taught  Hoskins  his  allusion  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Ben 
Bellqn.  Wotton,  p.  43t.    Dr.  Tenlson. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMBNT  TOUCHING  THE  CONTROVERSIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP 

ENGLAND. 

This  was  first  published  in  thd  year  1641,  without  the  aikthor's  name.^     The  foUowing  is  the 
title: 

A  Wise  and  Moderate  Diseoorse, 
cooeemingr 
Church  Af&ireSf 
As  it  was  written,  longr  since,  by  the  fft- 
moos  Authour  of  those  Consi- 
derations, which  seem  to 
have  sooie  reference 
to  this. 
Now  published  for  the  common  gfood* 


Imprinted  in  the  yeere  1641. 

It  was  next  published  with  the  present  title,  in  the  Resuscitatio. 

In  this  tract  upon  Chyrch  Controversies,  an  arrangement,  although  not  formerly  deelared,  may* 
as  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,'  easily  be  perceived.*  The  method,  with  a  few  extracts  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  controversialists,  is  as  follows: 


fl. 
I.  RELIGIOUS    CONTROVERSIES   WILL    EXIST, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  IN  TIMES  OF  P&ACE. 
When  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution  ceaMth, 
there  loccecdeth  another  trial,  which,  as  it  were, 
by  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine  doth  sift  and  winnow 
men's  fiutb. 


IT.  NATURE  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES. 

1.  High  nature. 

The  high  mysteries  of  &itfa.. 41S 

The  great  parU  of  the  worship  of  God.  • ...    sfr. 

3.  Minor  nature,  oeremoniee,  and  things  iDdiA> 
ferent,  or  thoee  parts  of  religion  which  per- 
tttn  to  time,  not  to  eternity. ..  • £&> 


'  There  h  a  copy  tn  ibe  Brflb h  Maseum,  and  MSS.    Ays.  4903 

In  Wackburne'e  edition,  roU  i.  I9S,  be  thai  nottees  tble  tract :  **  Next  follows  an  i 
sle«  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  418.  This  treatise  was  origiDally  printed  in  the  year  1641,  wUhoot  ttas  «atlior*s  msm  sad 
under  a  different  title :  called,  *<  A  wise  and  moderate  discourse  concerning  church  affairs;  as  it  was  wrtttao  lonf  slacs,  by 
the  fkoioas  author  of  those  considerations,  which  seem  to  have  aome  reference  to  this."  It  is  pkUo  firOB  p.  498,  that  It  wai 
A-rote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Dr.  SancroA  had  collated  and  corrected  this  piece  in  more  lliaii  a  koadrsd  ptafCcsx 
and  1  am  to  ask  the  reader's  pardon  for  mislaying  the  copy  containing  tliese  his  farther  emendations. 

P. -419, 1. 93,  parts,  r.  some  things,  his. 
P.  490,  1.  6,  zeal,  r.  hate. 
•  I.  38,  resemble,  r.  agree, 

P.  493»  1.  S3,  r.  pretend  zeal. 
P.  4U,  1.  39,  r.  seduce  the  people. 
P.  498, 1.  3,  exercise,  r.  waste. 
P.  490, 1. 18,  r.  grope  for. 

8o  thst  I  conceive  abundant  Justice  Is  done  to  this  part  of  our  noble  autbor*8  works. 

«  Dr.  Rawley,  in  hb  address  to  the  Resder,  in  tbe  Sylva  Bylvarum,  says—**  I  have  beard  bis  lordship  say  also,  tbat  OM 
great  reason  why  be  would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  exact  method,  (though  he  thai  loohetb  attentlrely  lBt«  Hmm 
nball  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,  was,  because  be  conceived  that  other  men  would  now  tbiak  tbat  tbsy  coald  do  Iht 
like." 

3  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  subject,  at  all  times  of  Importance,  but  particularly  to  a  Christian  In  ChrisllaB 
Controversy. 

I.  Religions  controversies  will  exist,  and  particularly  in  times  of  peace. 
9.  Nature  of  Religions  Controversies. 

3.  Virtues  of  Religious  Controversiev. 

1.  Christian  Forbearance. 
9.  Christian  Demeanor. 
3.  Chriatian  language. 

4.  Vices  in  Controversies. 

1.  The  Vices  of  the  Clergy. 

9.  Nature  and  Humour  of  Men,  415. 

3.  Deteaution  of  former  llereay,  ib. 

4.  Imitation  of  Foreign  Churches,  410. 
9.  In  their  extension,  417. 

Conduct  of  Reformers 

Anti-reformers 
3.  Unbrotberly  Proceedings,  418. 
J  By  the  Possessors  of  Church  Government. 

^  By  the  opposers. 

A  Improper  PublicatioDs,  419. 
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III.  VIRTUES  IN  CHRISTIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 
**Qai  paoem  tnetat  non  repetitit  oondi- 
tioDib«M  dinidii,  it  roagis  animot  honunam 
dulcedioe  pacia  fallit,  quam  aequitale  com- 
ponit" 412 

I.  Cmbistiaiv   FoUBlAIIAirCK. 

Let  every  man  be  iwift  to  hear,  alow  to 
apeak,  alow  to  wrath ib. 

S.  CBEiariAV  Dekbahoe. 

3.  Cbbistiak  Lajtouaob ib. 

If  we  did  but  know  the  ▼irtne  of  filence 
and  alownesa  to  apeak,  oar  eontroTeraiea  of 
tbemaelvea  woald  doae  and  grow  up  U>> 
gather. ib. 

Brother,  if  that  which  you  aet  down  aa  an 
aatertioo,  yon  would  deliver  by  way  of  ad- 
•  vice,  there  were  reverence  due  to  your  coun- 
ael,  whereas  faith  ia  not  due  to  your  affirma- 
tion. 

A  feeling  Chriadan  will  expreaa  in  hia 
worda  a  character  of  leal  or  love :  althoagh 
we  are  not  to  contend  coldly  about  thinga 
which  we  hold  dear.' 413 

Impropriety  of  wit  in  religioua  contro- 
versy, **  Non  eat  major  confuaio,  quam  aeiii 
etjoct." 

A  fool  ahoukl  be  answered,  but  not  by  be- 
coming like  unto  htm ib. 


IV.  VICES  IN  CONTROVERSIES. 

'     I.  Iir  TUB   OCCABIOWa. 

1.  Tba  Yicea  of  the  Clergy. 

The  imperfectiona  in  the  converaation  and 
government  of  thoaa  which  have  chief  place 
in  the  choroh*  have  ever  been  prinieipal 
cauaea  and  moiivea  of  schisms  and  diviaiona. 
For,  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the 
church  continue  full  of  knowledge  and  good 
works;  whilst  they  deal  with  the  secular 
atatea  in  all  liberty  and  resolution,  according 
to  the  majeat?  of  their  calling,  and  the  pre- 
cious care  of  aoula  imposed  upon  them,  ao 
long  the  church  is  **  situated**  as  it  were 
**  upon  a  hill  ;**  no  man  maketh  queation  of 
it,  or  aaeketh  to  depart  from  if.  The  hu- 
mility of  the  friars  did,  for  a  great  time, 
maintain  and  bear  out  the  irreligion  of  bishops 
and  prelatea. 414 

8.  Preiudicea  of  particular  men 416 

The  universitiea  are  the  seat  or  the  conti- 
nent of  this  disease,  from  whence  it  ia  derived 
into  the  realm ib» 

3.  Detestation  of  former  heresy ib, 

Thb  maimer  of  apprehenaion  doth  in  aome 
degree  possess  many  in  our  timea.  They 
think  it  the  true  touchstone  to  try  what  is 
good  and  evil,  by  measuring  what  la  more  or 
lose  oppoaite  to  Uie  institutions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  be  it  ceremony,  be  it  policy,  or  go- 

I  Fiillsr  says,  **  Tbe  Holy  Obost  descended  not  la  the  iplrh 
of  a  vuhors,  bat  In  tbe  spirit  of  s  dove.'* 


venmient;  yea,  be  it  other  institutions  of 
greater  weight,  that  b  ever  meet  perfect 
which  is  removed  most  degrees  from  that 
church ;  and  that  ia  ever  fwUuted  and  ble- 
mished, which  participateth  in  any  appear^ 
ance  with  it.  Thu  is  a  aubtile  and  danger- 
ous conceit  for  men  to  entertain;  apt  to 
deUide  themselves,  more  apt  to  delude  the 
people,  and  most  apt  of  all  to  calumniate 

their  adveraariea 416 

4.  Imitation  of  Foreign  Ohurchea ib 

L  Impbopbb  iXTBjrsiojr  or  cohtboybbsta 

1 .  Conduct  of  Reformers 41? 

t.  Conduct  of  Anti-relbrmera tft» 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bbhope  I  say,  that 
it  ia  hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the 
opimon  of  an  indifferent  person,  in  standing 
ao  preciaely  upon  altering  nothing :  **  legea, 
novia  legibus  non  rocreats,  acescunt  ;**  laws^ 
not  refreshed  with  new  laws,  wax  aour. 
**  Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in  bonis  hon  per- 
aeverat :"  without  change  of  ill,  a  man  can- 
not  continue  the  good.  To  take  away  many 
abuaea,  aupplantetb  not  good  orders,  but  eata- 
bliabeth  them.  **  Moroaa  rooris  retentio,  ree 
turbulenta  est,  asque  ac  novitas  ;**  contentious 
retaining  of  customs  if  a  turbulent  thing,  aa 
well  as  innovation.  A  good  husband  b 
ever  pruning  in  hb  vineyard  or  hia  6eld ;  not 
unaeaaonably,  indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but 
lightly ;  he  findeth  ever  somewhat  to  do. .  • .     ift, 

I  pray  Go(}  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a 
fervent  love  and  care  of  the  people ;  and  that 
they  may  not  ao  much  urge  thinga  in  con- 
troversy, as  thinga  out  of  controversy,  which 
all  men  confess  to  be  gredoQs  and  good. ..  •  418 

,   UjrBBOTHBBI.T   FBOCBBDIVOa. 

1.  Ry  the  poaacssora  of  church  government.  •  •     ib. 

Their  urging  of  subscription  to  their  own 
artidea,  b  but  **  laceasere,  et  irritare  morboa 
Ecdeata,**  which  otherwise  would  qwnd  ai>d 
exerciae  themaelvea.  **  Noa  conaenaum. 
qusrit  sed  diasidlum,  qui,  quod  &ctb  piwsta 
tur,  in  verbb  exigiC*  He  seeketh  not  unity, 
but  division,  which  exadeth  that  in  wonu, 
which  men  are  content  to  yieM  in  action. 

I  know  restrained  governments  are  better 
than  remias;  and  I  am  of  hb  mind  that  said. 
Better  is  it  to  live  where  nothing  b  bwful, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful  I  dialike 
that  laws  shouU  not  be  continued,  or  dis- 
turbers be  unpunbhed :  but  laws  are  likened 
to  the  grape,  that  being  too  much  preaaed 
yields  a  nard  and  unwholesome  wine. 

2.  The  oppoeers  of  church  government. 

1.  Buppositioo  of  exclusive  perfection 4S0 

2.  Their  manner  of  preaching ib, 

3.  In  not  acting  equally  in  liberty  or  reatraint    ib* 

4.  Indiscriminate  statements 421 

5.  Mode  of  handring  Scripture ib, 

6.  Great  relbnoe  on  triflea ib. 

bfPBOFBB    FUBUCATIOBS tk 

The  preaa  and  pulpit  ahoukl  be  freed  and 
diacharged  of  tbeae  contentions;  neither  pro- 
motion on  the  one  side,  nor  glory  and  heat 
on  the  other  ride,  ought  to  continue  thoae 
challenges  and  cartels  at  the  croas. 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING  CHRISTIAN  IN  PARADOXES  AND  SEEM- 
ING CONTRADICTIONS. 

This  traet,  published  as  it  seems  in  the  year  1645,  was«  in  1648,  inserted  in  the  Remains, 
and  in  1730  in  Blackburn's  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works.^  Its  anthenticitj  seems  to  be  tcij 
doubtful.  It  was  inserted  in  Blackburn's  edition,  after  the  following  notice : — •«  The  following 
fragments  were  never  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Rawley,  among  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Lord  Bacon; 
nor  dare  I  say  that  they  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  penetration  of  our  noble  author.  However,  as  they 
a/e  vouched  to  be  authentic  in  an  edition  of  the  Remains  of  the  Lord  Verulam,  printed  1648 ;  and  as 
Archbishop  Bancroft  has  reflected  some  credit  on  them  by  a  careful  review,  having  in  very  many  in- 
stances corrected  and  prepared  them  for  the  press,  among  the  other  unquestioned  writing  of  his  lord- 
ship ;  for  these  reasons  I  have  assigned  them  this  place,  and  left  every  reader  to  form  his  own  Judg- 
ment about  their  importance  ^"  and  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  his  legatee  and  biographer,  E.  H. 
Barker,  tlie  doctor  says,  •<  it  is,  however,  well  known,  that  some  of  his  fragments  were  not  acknow- 
ledged by  Dr.  Rawley  to  be  genuine,  though  vouched  to  be  authentic  in  an  edition  of  the  Remains  of 
Lord  Verulam,  printed  in  1648,  and  though  examined,  corrected,  and  prepared  for  the  pceaa  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  among  the  other  unquestionable  writings  of  Bacon.  Among  those  fragments 
are  the  Characters  of  a  believing  Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions,  compared  with 
the  copy  printed  Loud.  1645.  The  paradoxes  are  thirty-four ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
quote  the  3d  and  3d.  After  frequent  and  most  attentive  perusal,  lam  convinced  that  these  Fragmenti 
were  written  by  Bacon,  and  intended  only  for  a  trial  of  his  skill  in  putting  together  propositions, 
which  appear  irreconcileable,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  wary  in  drawing  from  such  a  work  any 
positive  conclusions  upon  the  real  and  settled  faith  of  Lord  Bacon.  Bacon  perhaps  was  sincere,  when 
he  said,  •  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.'  But  to  many  parts  of  the  paradoxes  we  may  apply  his 
remark  upon  the  fool,  who  sou/  in  his  heart,  but  did  not  iMnk  « There  is  no  God.'  He  rather  said 
these  things  for  a  trial  of  skill,  as  the  fool  talked  by  rote,  than  that  he  really  believed  them,  or  was 
persuaded  of  them.* 

I  subjoin  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  faTcmr  and  in 
opposition  to  their  authenticity. 

The  following  are  the  external  reasons  against  their  authenticity — 1st,  Soon  afVer  Lord  Baeon's 
death  there  were  various  spurious  works  ascribed  to  him,  with  which  the  Remaim  abound.* — 3dly, 
This  tract  is  not  recognised  by  Dr.  Rawley,  who  in  his  address  to  Uie  reader  in  his /2cnisctto<io,  does 
not  mention  it  amongst  the  theological  works  which  he  enumerates,  although  he  says,  **  I  have  com* 
piled  in  one  whatsoever  bears  the  true  stamp  of  his  lordship's  excellent  genius,  and  hath  hitherto 

*  In  Dr.  Pnrr't  annexed  letter,  it  appeara  to  have  been  publlabed  in  1045;  and  in  Vol.  I.  of  Blaclcburn*a  editioii,  lie  aaya, 
•peaking  of  Arehblahop  SancroA,  to  the  characters  of  a  believing  Christian  in  paradoxee,  Ibc.  compared  with  the  other  coff 
printed  in  1A13, 1  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the  tract  poblialied  in  lOtft. — B.  M. 

3  See  Bacon*s  Eaaay  on  Atheism. 

Dr.  Parr  does  not  spealc  with  as  much  confidence  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  Butler,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Botler'i 
Reminiscences,  page  83S»  where  he  says,  **But  now  comes  a  real  difficulty.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  *  Character  of  a 
believing  Christian  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions  V  Here  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine.  If  an  ingenious  nam 
means  to  deride  the  belief  of  Christianity,  could  he  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  In  the  worli  Just  now  alluded  lot 
Mr.  Hume  would  say— No.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  little  tract.  I  suspect  that  Bacon  tteaat 
to  try  his  strength,  and  then  to  return  quietly  to  the  habitual  conviction  of  his  mind,  that  Ohristianity  is  true." 

9  In  Rawley*s  Epistle  to  the  Reader  in  the  ReguteHatiot  he  says,  **  for  some  of  the  pieces,  herein  contained,  his  lordship 
did  not  aim  at  the  publication  of  them,  hut  at.the  preservation  only,  and  prohibiting  them  fh>m  perishing,  so  as  to  havt 
btsen  reposed  in  some  private  shrine,  or  library:  but  now,  for  that,  through  the  loose  keeping  of  his  lordship's  papers,  whilst 
he  lived,  divers  surreptitious  copies  have  been  taken;  which  have  since  employed  the  press  with  sundry  corrupt  and  mangled 
editions ;  whereby  nothing  hath  been  more  difficult  than  to  And  the  Lord  Saint  Alban  in  the  Lord  Saint  Alban ;  and  whkb 
have  presented  (some  of  them)  rather  a  fardle  of  nonsense,  than  any  true  expressions  of  his  lordship's  happy  vein  i  I 
thought  myself  in  a  sort  tied  to  vindicate  these  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  the  monuments  of  bis  lordship's  pen ;  and  at 
once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  and  genuine  writings  themselves,  to  prevent  the  like  invasions  for  the  time  to  come.*'  And 
Archbishop  Tenison  says,  "  This  general  acceptance  of  his  works  has  exposed  him  to  that  ill  and  unjust  usage  which  is 
common  to  eminent  writers.  For  on  such  are  (kthered,  sometime  spurious  treatises ;  sometimes  most  corrupt  copies  oi 
good  originals;  sometimes  their  essays  and  first  thoughts  upon  good  subjects,  though  laid  aside  by  them  unproeecuted  and 
uncorrected ;  and  sometimes  the  very  toys  of  their  youth,  written  by  them  in  trivial  or  loose  argument.*,  before  they  bad 
arrived  either  at  ripenefs  of  Judgment,  or  sobriety  of  temper.  The  veriest  straws  (tike  that  of  Father  Garnet)  are  shown 
to  the  world  as  admirable  reliques,  if  tlie  least  strokes  of  the  image  of  a  celebrated  author,  does  but  seem  to  be  upon  them. 
The  press  hath  been  injurious  in  this  kind  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Andrews,  to  whom  it  owed  a  deep  and  solemn  reve- 
rence. In  such  an  unbecoming  manner  it  hath  dealt,  long  ago,  with  the  very  learned  and  Ingenious  author  of  the  V^gur 
F.rrora.  Neither  hath  the  Lord  Bacon  gone  without  his  share  in  this  Injustice  from  the  press.  He  hath  been  ill  dealt  with 
io  the  letters  printed  in  the  Cabala,  and  Scrlnia,  under  his  name :  for  Dr.  Rawley  professed,  that  though  they  were  not 
wholly  false,  yet  they  were  very  corrupt  and  embased  copies.  This  1  believe  the  rather,  having  lately  compared  soma 
original  letters  with  the  copies  in  that  collection,  and  found  them  imperfect  And  to  make  a  particular  instance ;  in  com- 
paring the  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Car,  of  whom  a  fkme  had  gone  that  he  had  begged  his  estate ;  I  found 
no  fewer  than  forty  different,  of  which  some  were  of  moment.  Our  author  hath  been  still  worse  dealt  with,  in  a  pamphlet 
•n  octavo,  concerning  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset :  and  likewise  in  one  in  quarto,  which  baareth  the 
tiUe  of  Bacon's  Remains,  though  there  cannot  be  spied  in  it,  so  much  as  the  ruins  of  his  beautiful  genius." 
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slept,  and  been  sappressed,  in  this  present  volume,  not  leaving  any  thing  to  a  future  hand,  which  I 
found  to  be  of  moment,  and  communicable  to  the  public,  save  only  some  few  Latin  works,  which  by 
God's  favour  and  sufferance,  shall  soon  after  follow."  And  in  another  part  of  the  same  address  he 
says,  "I  thought  myself  in  a  sort  tied  to  vindicate  these  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  the  monuments 
of  his  lordship's  pen ;  and  at  once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  and  genuine  writings  themselves,  to 
prevent  like  invasions  for  the  time  to  come." — 3dly,  It  is  not  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who 
published  the  Baeomana  in  1679,  in  which  he  says,  «<His  lordship's  writings  upon  pious  subjects 
are  only  these :  his  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Questions  about  a  Holy  War,  and  the  Prayers  in  these 
Remains ;  and  a  translation  of  certain  of  David's  Psalms,  into  English  verse.^ — Ithly,  There  is  not 
toy  MSS.  of  these  Paradoxes.* 

The  external  reasons  in  favour  of  their  authenticity  are,  1st,  They  are  published  in  the  Remains^ 
in  ICiS,  and,  although  they  are  not  recognised,  they  are  not  expre^y  disowned  either  in  1657  by 
Dr.  Rawley,  or  in  1679  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  does  expressly  repudiate  other  works  ascribed 
to  Lord  Bacon.  Whether  this  silence  is  negative  evidence  that  the  Paradoxes  are  authentic,  or  that  the 
friend  and  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  afVer  having  discredited  the  Bemaifu^  did  not  deem  the  Paradoxes 
entitled  to  a  particular  refutation,  is  a  question  not  free  from  doubt,  if  it  can  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
Rawley  and  the  archbishop  were  so  insincere  as,  knowing  their  reality,  to  express  their  opinion  of 
Lord  .Bacon's  religious  sentiments,  and  to  censure  the  author  of  the  JRemaim,  without  doing  him  the 
Justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  Paradoxes  were  authentic.  2dly,  Dr.  Rawley  and  Archbishop  Teni- 
son admit  that  there  were  other  MSS.  in  existence.  3dly,  Tlie  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  acknowledged  by  Archbishop  Sancrof\ ;  but  upon  inquiry  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
tiiat  the  archbishop  only  corrected  the  copy  which  was  inserted  in  the  Remairu,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  first  publication  in  1645.' 

Such  is  the  external  evidence.  The  internal  evidence  is  either  from  the  thought,  or  the  mode  in 
which  the  thought  is  expressed. 

The  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  from  the  nature  of  the  thought,  ^re — Ist, 
If  a  spirit  of  piety^  pervades  the  Paradoxes,  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  spirit  which  moved  upon  the 
mind  of  Lord  Bacon;'  and  if  the  MSS.  of  this  Essay,  of  which  there  is  not  any  evidence,  had  been 
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*  I  yenture  to  asaert  thiti  for  I  have  not  be«n  abl«  to  ilnd  a  MSS.    I  ihooM  b«  bappy  to  have  my  error  corrected. 

*  BtaekburDf  in  the  foarth  ▼olame  i>f  hie  edition  of  Bacon,  A.  D.  1730,  p.  438,  aaya,  **  Archblabop  Bancroft  haa  reflected 
■MM  credit  on  them  by  a  careful  review,  haying  in  very  many  initaneea  corrected  and  prepared  them  for  the  presa :  among  thto 
oUmt  nnqaeitioned  writinga  of  hie  iordahip,  I  annex  some  of  the  paaeagei  ttom  Blaclcburn,  where  Arehbiahop  Bancroft  Ja 
aaatklned.  **  Our  noble  author*a  tottera  in  the  'Reanacitatlo'  are  in  Aill  credit;  and  yet  theae  are  in  many  inaUncea  cor* 
Staled  by  Df .  Bancroft,  and  that  unconteeubly  ftom  MSB.  i  becauae  the  aiithor'a  aubecription,  under  that  prelate'a  hand.  Is 
te  MTeral  particulara  added,  aa  N.  X.  *  Your  lordahip*a  moat  humbly  In  all  duty.  N.  XI.  Tour  lordahip'a  in  all  bumbieneaa 
to  be  commanded.*  I  lay  I  conceive  it  evident,  that  theae  aubacrlptiona  to  the  printed  copy  of  1607,  do  aacertain  the  addl> 
tkMM  to  be  made  from  original  MSB.,  since  they  coald  not  be  added  upon  Judgment  or  conjecture,  bnt  muat  be  inserted  ftom 
authority.  And  this  givea  sanction  to  the  emendations  of  theae  letters  eonulned  in  the  *  Resuschatk)  {'  ao  that  t  may  pre- 
assie  to  think  tbia  present  edition  is  even  more  exact  than  what  Dr.  Rawley  himself  published.    Blackburn,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

In  page  iSS,  of  vol.  iv.,  he  says,  **I  have  added  some  ftugmenu  from  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Remains  printed  in  1648. 
Tliat  copy  has  been  deservedly  treated  wHh  great  Indignation  and  contempt  i  being  notoriously  printed,  in  a  surreptitious  and 
■agiicent  manner.  However,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  page  in  thla  acandalous  edition,  excepting  these  fragments  and 
tiM  eaaay  of  a  king,  which  doea  not  appear  in  a  more  correct  dress  In  some  part  or  other  of  our  noUe  author'a  works.  Thia 
iaams  to  give  them  a  Iktie  credit ;  and  Ur.  Bancroft  having  corrected  them  with  so  much  diligence,  as  to  distinguish  whera 
he  haa  done  It  fW>m  printed  copiea,  I  have  aome  cauae  to  apprehend  that  the  other  copies  were  amended  by  unqueatlonabla 
MBB.  of  our  noble  author.  The  order  they  appear  in  is,  1.  An  Explamatifn  what  manner  of  persona  those  should  be,  that 
ara  lo  execute  the  power  or  ordinance  of  the  king's  prerogative,  p.  8.  This  Is  corrected  in  very  many  placea.  S.  Short  notea 
Ihr  civil  e^90r»ation,  p.  6,  Interlined  in  many  places,  with  apt  divisions,  not  observed  In  the  edition  of  1648.  3.  An  fsMy  on 
Death,  p.  7.  This  is  likewise  corrected  in  very  many  places,  and  subdivided  as  if  done  ft-om  MSS.,  and  made  a  new  work. 
C  The  Characters  of  a  believing  Chrittianf  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions.  This  in  terms  of  abatement  under  th« 
Mthblsliop's  own  hand  sUnds  thus :  C^mpmrtd  imU  the  other  copy*  ynnted  Land,  anno,  1645.  5.  A  Prayer,  corrected  only  in 
two  places,  which  I  must  confess  does  not  appear  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  that  printed  above,  p.  447." 

<  In  the  year  170X,  the  third  edition  of  a  penny  tract  of  the  cbaracteristica  waa  published.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
tula  page  of  this  tract :  Characteristics  of  a  Believing  Christian  in  Paradoxes  and  Seeming  Contradictions.  By  Francis 
•uon.  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  Bt.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  with  a  preface  by  a  clergyman. 
The  Third  Edition.  London,  printed  by  M.  Lewis,  in  Patemoeter  Row,  1762,  (price  one  penny.)  The  following  is  the  pre- 
Ihca :  In  order  to  prevent  a  misconstruction  of  the  following  paradoxes.  It  may  be  needftil  to  Inform  the  reader,  that  when 
lightly  considered,  they  are  no  ways  ludicrous,  sareaaticf  I,  or  prophane,  but  aolld,  comforUble,  and  godly  truths,  uught  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  well  understood  by  them  who  are  truly  Christians.  I  do  not  say,  that  every 
h^t  in  Christ  can  understand  them  all,  but  thla  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  he  that  understands  none  of  them,  hath  not 
yet  learned  his  A.  B.  C.  In  the  school  of  Chrbt.  But  if  any  should  ask  me,  why  I  choose  to  publish  his  lordship's  paradoxea 
fatlMr  tlian  any  other  Y  I  answer— Ist«  Because,  tJiough  very  comprehensive,  yet  they  are  but  short,  and  may  therefore  be 
•aatty  purchased  by  the  poorer  sort  of  Christians.  3dly,  That  the  minuU  philosophers  and  ifnMo  gentlemen  of  our  day 
might  hence  be  uught,  that  a  flne  gentleman,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a  great  philoaopher,  may  be  a  Christian ;  since  we  find 
not  only  Pav/,  a  Justin  Martfr,  Ibc,  but  even  in  our  own  nation,  ao  great  a  philoaopher  as  my  Lord  Baeen,  espousing  and 
confessing  the  Christian  verity.  In  a  word,  reader,  if  thou  undersundest  these  few  paradoxes,  bleaa  Ood  for  tliem;  if 
thou  under«undett  them  not,  thou  mayest,  like  the  Eunuek^  call  in  some  PkUip  to  thy  assisunce :  but  above  all  permit  me 
to  advise  thee  to  ask  of  the  Father  of  lights,  who  glveth  wisdom  liberally  and  upbratdeth  not.  I  am,  for  Christ's  sake,  thy 
IHand  and  servant,  F.  Onmn. 

Take  any,  for  instance  Paradox  34.    <*  Hia  advotsie,  his  anrety  ahaU  be  hia  Judge ;  his  morui  part  ahaU  boeoma  imaor . 
Vol.  11.^61  9  l  3 
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found  amon^t  the  jmpere  of  Lord  Bacon,  woald  it  not  be  more  probable  that  they  were  the  effaaion 
of  one  of  his  pious  friends,  Herbert  for  instance,  than  that  they  were  Lord  Bacon's  own  prodoctiont 
9d.  If  the  Paradoxes  are  supposed  to  be  polluted  by  an  under  current  of  infidelity,  tte  Tery  sappoai- 
tion  is  evidence  against  their  authenticity,  ^  for  this  lord  was  religious,  and  was  able  to  render  a  m- 
•on  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him.^  He  repaired  frequently  to  the  serriee  of  the  church,  to  hear 
sermons,  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Chiiat,  and  died  in 
the  true  faith,  established  in  the  Church  of  England.*'* 

The  internal  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes  from  the  style  is,  that — 1st,  They* 
in  style,  are  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  which  endearours  to  make 
doubtful  things  clear,  not  clear  things  doubtful.'  2d,  The  style  of  the  Paradoxes,  if  they  are  sup* 
posed  to  contain  an  indirect  attack  upon  Christianity,  are  in  opposition  to  Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of 
the  proper  style  for  religious  controversy.  «*  To  search,  he  says,  and  rip  up  wou  nds  with  langhingcoun- 
tenance,  to  intermix  Scripture  and  scurrility  sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a  thing  far  from  the  devont 
reverence  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  <  Non  est  major 
eonfusio  quan|  serii  et  joci.'  There  is  no  greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and  earnest 
The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  eontempt  and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are  things  as  distant 
as  things  may  be.  Two  principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism ;  curious  controversies,  and  pro- 
line scoffing.  3d,  They  have  not  any  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Lord  Bacon ;  they  are  neither  poetical, 
adorned  by  imagery,'*  nor  learned,  enriched  by  rare  quotation;  nor  familiar,  illostrated  by  examples,* 

lal ;  and  what  was  iowb  in  comipclon  and  defllainent  iball  be  raised  in  IncomifMkni  and  gUtrjr «  and  a  finite  creatuye  ahaU 
poneM  an  infinite  liappineM.  Glory  he  tn  God.*'  Compart  this  witk  kU  frmfftr.  **  Remember,  O  Lord^  how  tky  eenraat 
tiath  walked  before  tbee :  remember  what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  intentknn.  I  tamre  lorad 
thy  aaaembllei :  I  have  noiimed  for  the  divisions  of  thy  chareh :  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanetoary.  This 
vine  which  thy  right  hand  bath  planted  in  this  nation,  1  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  taliar 
rain;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  opprMaad 
have  been  precioul  in  mine  eyes :  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart :  I  have,  thougli  in  a  deaplaed  weed,  pco- 
enred  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them  ;  neither  hath  the  san  almost  set  apoa  siy 
displeasure ;  but  1  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  Crom  superfluity  of  malldoasness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  hooka,  bat  thy 
acriptures  much  more.    I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  fai  thy  templee.*' 

1  So  in  the  Religlo  Medici,  8ir  Thomas  Brown  says,  **  For  my  religion,  though  there  be  several  circumstances  that  miffat 
perswade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all,  as  the  generall  scandal  of  my  profession,  the  natural  course  of  my  atodiea,  the  iadlf- 
ferency  of  my  behaviour,  and  discourse  in  matters  of  religion,  neither  vIolenUy  defending  one,  nor  wHhthat  eoa»oB  arionr 
and  contention  opposing  another ;  yet  in  despight  hereof  I  dare,  without  usurpation,  assume  the  honorable  atile  of  a  Ohrla> 
tian ;  not  that  I  meerely  owe  this  stile  to  the  font,  my  education  or  dime  wherein  I  was  borne  as  being  bred  np  either  ts 
confirme  those  principles  my  parents  instilled  into  my  unwary  understanding ;  or  by  a  generall  consent  proceed  In  the 
religion  of  my  countrey.  Bat  having,  in  my  riper  years,  and  confirmed  Judgment  eeene  and  examined  aH,  I  find  mjrsdft 
obliged  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  law  of  mine  owne  reason  to  embrace  no  other  name  bat  this;  neither  doth  harela 
my  ceale  so  fire  make  me  forget  the  generall  charitie  I  owe  unto  humanity,  as  rather  to  bate  than  pity  Tlirkea,  Infideb  and 
(what  is  worse)  Jewes,  rather  contenting  myself  to  enjoy  that  happy  stile,  than  maligning  those  who  refhse  so  glortoas  a 
title." 

'  Such  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

*  In  some  part  of  bis  works,  I  do  not  recollect  where,  he  says,  "I  endeavour  not  to  Inflate  trifles  Into  manrafla,  bat  to 
reduce  roarvails  to  plain  things :"  and  Rawley,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  says,  **  In  thecoropoehig  of  his  books  he  had  rather 
drive  at  a  masculine  and  clear  expression,  than  at  any  fineness  or  alTectation  of  phrases,  and  would  often  aak  If  the  ^muimf 
were  expreesed  jMata/y  emougk^  as  being  one  that  accounted  woria  to  be  but  ntAso-eien/,  or  silnifCsHai/  to  OBatter;  and  not 
the  prineipull.  And  if'  his  ttiU  were  poiUef  it  was  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise ;  neither  was  he  givem  to  any  Ugkt 
eonedu ;  or  dtatanting  upon  vordg^  but  did  ever,  purposely  and  industriously  avoyd  them ;  for  he  held  surh  things  to  be  bat 
dif  regions  #r  diversioiu  from  the  scope  intended ;  and  to  derogate  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  stile." 

^  As  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  illustrating  by  imagery,  see  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  il.  page  177.  In  *'  Orphens*8 
theatre,  where  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled ;  and,  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some  of 
quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or 
was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature  :  wherein  is  apUy  described  the  nature  and 
condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge ;  which  aa  long  as  they  glv« 
ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloqnence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  of  haranguM,  m 
long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  Instruments  be  silent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audi- 
ble, all  things  dissolve  Into  anarchy  and  confusion.'* 

*  In  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  lib.  v.  3,  upon  literate  experience  or  invention,  not  by  art  but  by  accident,  he  aaya,  speak* 
log  of  the  error  in  supposing  that  experiments  will  succeed  without  due  consideration  of  quantity  of  matter,  **  It  is  not  alto> 
gather  safe  to  rely  upon  any  natural  experiment,  before  proof  be  made  both  in  a  lesser,  and  greater  quantity.  Men  should 
remember  the  mockery  of  fsop's  housewife,  who  conceited  thst  by  doubting  her  measure  of  barley,  her  hen  would  dally 
lay  her  two  eggs ;  but  the  hen  grew  fat,  and  laid  none."  As  specimens  of  his  familiar  illustration,  see  also  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  when  speaking  of  studies  teeming  with  error,  he  says,  **  Surely  to  alchemy  this  right  Is  due,  that  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  husbandman  whereof  .Xsop  makes  the  fable  ;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that  he  had  left  unto 
them  gold  buried  under  ground  in  his  vineyard;  and  they  digged  overall  the  ground,  and  gold  they  found  none:  but  by 
reason  of  their  stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  foots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintape  the  year  following: 
so  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make  gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good  and  fruitful  inventions  and  expert- 
ments,  as  well  for  the  disclosing  of  nature  as  for  the  use  of  man*8  life."  See  again  in  exhibiting  the  nature  of  the  phQoso- 
phy  of  universale,  **  Philosopha  Prima,"  the  connection  between  all  parts  of  nature,  be  says,  ^  Is  not  the  delight  of  tha 
quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music,  the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water  1 

*'  ^Splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus:*  " — See  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
I  conld  willingly  indulge  myself  with  the  selection  of  other  instances,  but  remembering  the  admonition  that  **i(iiaoi 
granted  to  lov«  abd  to  be  wise,"  I  stop. 
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M  in  mo6t  of  his  philosophical  works;  nor  written  press! j^  and  weightily,*  as  the  Novum 
Organom:  hut  they  seem  remarkable  only  for  antithesis,  something  like  Fuller,  without  his  spirit:  a 
sort  of  dry  Fuller,  or,  as  he  would  say,  Fuller's  earth :  or  like  the  Essay  on  Death,  published  also  in 
the  Remains,  and  ascribed  without  authority  to  the  same  illustrious  author.' 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  from  the  style,  is,  that — 1.  Aphorisms 
are  the  favourite  style  of  Lord  Bacon>  9.  The  paradoxes  contain  two  of  Lord  Bacon's  expressions; 
the  one  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  26th  Paradox,  "  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as  Mount  Sion : 
he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dove."^  The  jOther  in  the  10th  Paradox.  **  He  lends  and  gives  most  freely,  and 
yet  he  is  the  greatest  usurer.*'*  3d.  That  although  the  Paradoxes  do  itot  contain  any  patent  inter* 
nal  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  yet  there  is  latent  evidence  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  style,  as 
Lord  Bacon,  knowing  how  to  discover  the  mind  through  words,^  well  knew  the  art  of  concealment, 
by  which  he  could  cast  a  cloud  about  him  so  as  to  obscure  himself  from  his  enemies.  To  this  refined 
reason  which,  without  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  shows  only  that,  by  possibility, 
they  may  be  authentic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  they  were  not  published  or  intended  for  publica- 
tion, it  seems  difficult  to  discover  any  assignable  cause  for  this  mystery. 

CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  PACIFICATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  was  published  in  1640,  and  there  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  Cambridge :  and 
a  MSS.  in  Sloane's  Collection,  33. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  CERTAIN  PSALMS. 
This  was  published  in  8vo.  io  1625,  and  in  the  Buti&dUUio. 

HOLY  WAR.       f 

This  was  written  and  pabliahed  in  4to.  in  1623,  and  in  1629 ;  and  there  are  MSS.  in  the  Britkh 
Museum. 

>  Den  Jaiwon  In  his  DiaeoTirlM  tayi,  ]>(miinM  Veralainiat.— One  tbougb  be  be  exeelleat,  end  the  chief;  to  not  to  b« 
fanluted  alone ;  for  no  fmiutor  ever  grew  ap  to  bto  author :  likeneie  to  alwaye  on  thto  tide  of  tmtb ;  yet  there  happened  in 
my  tbne  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  (bll  of  graTity  in  bto  spealdng.  Hto  tainguage  (where  he  eould  spare  or  pass  by  a  Jeet) 
was  noMy  eensorious.  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suilbred  less  emptiness,  less  Idle* 
aeeSfin  wliat  he  uttered.  No  member  of  lito  speech  but  eonsiated  of  hto  own  graeee.  Hto  hearers  could' not  cougli,  or  look 
aside  Aroro  him  without  loss.  lie  commanded  where  h«  spoke ;  and  had  hto  Judgee  angry  and  pleased  at  hto  devotion.  No 
man  had  their  atfectioos  more  in  bto  power.    The  (bar  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  lie  should  make  an  end. 

'  Tsk*  for  Instsiice  any  of  the  Nerveos  Aphorisms,  in  the  Novum  Organnm,  and  compare  H  with  the  sentences  of  Iha 
Faradoxee. 

8ee  PreOice  to  vol.  L 

^  No  man  was,  for  hto  own  sake,  fees  attached  to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plain,  unadorned  styte  la 
aphortoms,  in  whkb  the  Jftvwm  Orgamwm  to  written,  is,  he  inTsriably  states,  the  proper  style  for  philoeopby.  In  the  midtt 
of  hto  own  arrangement,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  eays  t  **  The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  trlHers  are  those 
who  have  pent  the  whole  art  into  strict  metliods  and  narrow  systems,  whkh  men  commonly  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  thefar  ngu- 
larily  and  stjrie.*'    Then  see  Advancenmnt  of  Learning. 

*  Thto  union  of  the  serpent  and  tlM  dove  to  a  Ikvonrite  image  of  Lord  Bacon's.  Beo  the  Advsncement  of  Learning,  voL 
I.  p.  SSti  **  It  to  not  possible  to  Join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine  innocency,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  the  serpent ;  hto  baseness  and  going  upon  hto  belly,  hto  volubility  and  lubricity,  bto  envy  and  sting,  and  the 
rest ;  that  to,  all  forms  and  natures  of  evil :  for  without  thto,  virtue  Itoth  open  and  unfenced."  See  also  the  Mediutioaae 
9mtim^  **•  of  the  Innocency  of  the  dove,  and  the  wtodom  of  the  serpent." 

<  Bee  Apophthegm  146,  in  vol.  i.  p.  lift,  It  to  as  follows : 

*'They  would  eay  of  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  Henry,  that  had  sold  and  opplgnerated  all  hto  patrimony,  to  sufllce  the  great 
^natives  that  he  had  made ;  that  he  was  the  greatest  osfuer  of  France,  because  all  hto  state  was  in  obligatkms." 

f  Bee  Treattoe  De  Augmeatis,  b.  vL  c  1»  |  11. 


THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS. 


A    PRAYER,    OR   PSALM, 

MAD!  BT  TBI 

LORD  BACON,  CHANCELLOR  OP  ENGLAND. 


Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  mereifal  Father, 
from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer, 
my  Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lord,  soindest  and 
searchest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts : 
thou  acknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart :  thou 
judgest  the  hypocrite:  thou  ponderest  men^s 
thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance :  thou  mea- 
surest  their  intentions  as  with  aline:  Tanity  and 
crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  thee. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  serrant  hath 
walked  before  thee :  remember  what  I  hare  first 
sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentions. I  hare  loved  thy  assemblies:  I  hare 
mourned  for  the  diyisions  of  thy  church :  I  hare 
delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This 
Tine,  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I  hare  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might 
haTe  the  first  and  the  latter  rain ;  and  that  it  might 
stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods. 
The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
haTe  been  precious  in  mine  eyes :  I  hsTe  hated 
all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart :  I  haTe,  though 
in  a  despised  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men. 
If  any  haTe  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of 
them ;  neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my 
displeasure ;  but  I  haTe  been  as  a  doTe,  free  ftoro 
superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have 
been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more. 
I  hsTe  sought  thee  in  tlie  courts,  fields,  and  gardens, 
but  I  haTe  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

Thousands  haTe  been  my  sinB,and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions;  but  thy  sanctifications  haTe  re- 
mained with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  thy  grace, 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar. 
O  Lord,  my  strength,  I  haTe  since  my  youth  met 
with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  com- 
passions, by  thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and 
by  thy  most  Tisible  proTidence.  As  thy  favours 
haTe  increased  upon  me,  so  haTe  thy  corrections ; 
so  as  thou  hast  been  always  near  me«  O  Lord ; 
and  CTer  as  my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted, 


so  secret  darts  from  thee  haTe  pierced  irje ;  and 
when  I  haTe  ascended  before  men,  I  haTe  de- 
scended in  humiliation  before  thee.  And  now, 
when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy 
hand  is  hesTy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me 
according  to  thy  former  loTing.kindness,  keeping 
me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard, 
but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me 
for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  but  haTe  no  proportion  to  thy 
mereieo  $  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea,  eartA, 
hesTens,  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies. 
Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before 
thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious 
talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  haTS 
neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought, 
to  exchangers,  where  it  might  haTe  made  best 
profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  waa 
least  fit:  80  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been 
a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be 
merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  SanouPs  sake, 
and  recetTC  me  into  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in 
thy  way. 


A  PRAYER 


MAOI  AND  USED  BT  THE  LORD  CHANCKLLOa  BACOir. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ :  Let  the  words  of  our  mouths,  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be  now  and  cTer 
gracious  in  thy  sight,  and  acceptable  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  our  God,  our  strength,  and  our  Redeemer. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  thou  hast  made  a  coTenant 
of  grace  and  mercy  with  all  those  that  come  unto 
thee  in  him ;  in  his  name  and  mediation  we  hum- 
bly prostrate  ourselTes  before  the  throne  of  thy 
mercies*  seat,  acknowledging  that,  by  the  breaoli 
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of  all  thy  holy  laws  and  commandments,  we  are 
hecome  wild  olive  branches,  strangers  to  thy  co- 
Tenant  of  gfrace;  we  have  defaced  in  ourselves 
thy  sacred  image  imprinted  in  us  by  creation ;  we 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
are  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  children.  O 
admit  us  into  the  place  even  of  hired  servants. 
Lord,  thou  hast  formed  us  in  our  mothers'  wombs^ 
thy  providence  hath  hitherto  watched  over  us,  and 
preserved  us  unto  this  period  of  time :  0  stay  not 
the  course  of  thy  mercies  and  loving-kindness 
towards  us :  have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord,  for  thy 
dear  Son  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  In  him,  0  Lord,  we  appeal 
from  thy  justice  to  thy  mercy,  beseeching  thee  in 
his  name,  and  for  his  sake  only,  thou  wilt  be 
graciously  pleased  freely  to  pardon  and  forgive  us 
all  our  sins  and  disobedience,  whether  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  committed  against  thy  divine  ma- 
jesty ;  and  in  his  precious  blood-shedding,  death, 
and  perfect  obedience,  free  us  from  the  guilt,  the 
stain,  the  punishment,  and  dominion  of  all  our 
sins,  and  clothe  us  with  his  perfect  righteousness. 
There  is  mercy  with  thee,  0  Lord,  that  thou  roayest 
be  feared ;  yea,  thy  mercies  swallow  up  the  great- 
ness of  our  sins :  speak  peace  to  our  souls  and 
consciences ;  make  us  happy  in  the  free  remission 
of  all  our  sinst  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  poor  ser- 
vants in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  thou  art  well 
pleased :  suffer  not  the  works  of  thine  own  hands 
UK  perish ;  thou  sjrt  not  delighted  in  the  death  of 
sinners,  but  in  their  conversion.  Turn  our  hearts, 
and  we  shall  be  turned ;  convert  us,  and  we  shall 
bo  converted ;  illuminate  the  eyes  of  our  minds 
and  understanding  with  the  bright  beams  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  daily  grow  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, wrought  by  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  sanctify  our  wills  and  affection  by  the 
same  Spirit,  the  most  sacred  fountain  of  all  grace 
and  goodness;  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of 
thy  most  holy  will  in  the  practice  of  all  piety 
toward  thee,  and  charity  towards  all  men.  Inflame 
our  hearts  with  thy  love,  cast  forth  of  them  what 
displeaseth  thee,  all  infidelity,  hardness  of  heart, 
profaneness,  hypocrisy,  contempt  of  thy  holy  word 
and  ordinances,  all  uneleanness,  and  whatsoever 
advanceth  itself  in  opposition  to  thy  holy  will.  And 
grant  that  henceforth,  through  thy  grace,  wc  may 
be  enabled  to  lead  a  godly,  holy,  sober,  and  Chris- 
tian life,  in  true  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart 
before  thee.  To  this  end,  plant  thy  holy  fear  in 
our  hearts,  grant  that  it  may  never  depart  from 
before  our  eyes,  but  continually  guide  our  feet  in 
the  paths  of  thy  righteousness,  and  in  the  ways 
of  thy  commandmenta:  increase  our  weak  faith, 
grant  it  may  daily  bring  forth  the  true  fruits  of 
unfeigned  repentance,  that  by  the  power  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we 
may  daily  die  unto  sin,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
nsurrecticn  we  may  be  quickened,  and  raised  up 


to  newness  of  life,  may  be  truly  bom  anew,  and 
may  be  effectually  made  partakers  of  the  first  re- 
surrection, that  then  the  second  death  may  never 
have  dominion  over  .us.  Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  oor  hearts 
unto  wisdom ;  make  us  aver  mindful  of  oor  last 
end,  and  continually  to  exercise  the  knowledge  of 
grace  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the  said  divorce  of  soul 
and  body,  we  may  be  translated  here  to  that  king- 
dom of  glory  prepared  for  all  those  that  love  thee, 
and  shall  trnst  in  thee;  even  dien  and  ever,  O 
Lord,  let  thy  holy  angels  pitch  their  tents  round 
about  us,  to  guard  and  defend  us  from  all  the  malice 
of  Satan,  and  from  all  perils  both  of  soul  and  body. 
Pardon  all  our  unthankfulness,  make  as  daily  more 
and  more  thankful  for  all  thy  mercies  and  benefits 
daily  poured  down  upon  us.  Let  these  our  hum- 
ble prayers  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  be 
granted  not  only  for  these  mercies,  but  for  what- 
soever else  thy  wisdom  knows  needful  for  us ;  and 
for  all  those  that  are  in  need,  misery,'  and  distress, 
whom,  Lord,  thou  hast  afflicted  either  ift  sonl  m 
body ;  grant  them  patience  and  perseverance  in 
the  end,  and  to  the  end:  And  that,  0  Lord,  not 
for  any  merits  of  ours,  but  only  for  the  merits 
of  thy  Son,  and  our  alone  Saviour  Christ  Jeaut ;  io 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  ascribed 
all  glory,  Alo,    Jmen, 


THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Spirit,  we  pour  fortli  most  humble  and  heaitj 
supplications ;  that  he  remembering  the  calami- 
ties of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our 
life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil, 
would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  oat 
of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviating 
of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly  and  ear- 
nestly beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudiee 
such  as  are  divine;  neither  that  from  the  unlock- 
ing of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a 
greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or 
intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards 
divine  mysteries.  But,  rather,  that  by  our  mind 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and 
vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up 
to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be  given  unto 
faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.    Amen, 


THE  WRITER'S  PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light 
as  the  first-born  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour 
into  man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  con- 
summation of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to 
protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from 
thy  goodness,  retometh  to  thy  glory.    Then  after 
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thou  hadst  reyiewed  the  works  which  thy  hands 
had  made,  beheldest  that  erexj  thii^  was  very 
grood,  and  thou  didst  rest  with  complacency  in 
them.  Bat  man,  reflecting  on  the  works  which 
he  had  made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  and  could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in 
them.  Wherefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works 
with  the  sweat  of  oar  brows,  tkoa  wilt  make  us 


partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  Sahbath.  W0 
humbly  beg  that  this  mind  msy  be  steadfastly  in 
us;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the 
hands^of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the 
same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess  of 
new  alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These 
things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting  love,  by 
our  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.    Jknen, 


A   CONFESSION  OP  FAITH, 

WRITTBN  BT 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FRANCIS  BACON,  BARON  OF  YERULAM,  &c. 


I  BELIEVE  that  nothing  is  withont  beginning,  bat 
God;  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one, 
only,  and  the  same  God.  That  God,  as  he  is 
eternally  almighty,  only  wise,  only  good,  in  his 
nature ;  so  he  is  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pare,  and  Jealous, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any 
creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  so 
that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  oonld  stand, 
or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without 
beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a  Mediator ;  and, 
therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things 
are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all 
worlds :  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any 
work  of  creation;  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the 
blessed  and  individual  society  of  three  persons  in 
Godhead  forever. 

But  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  good- 
ness and  love  purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and 
to  communicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in 
his  eternal  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  God- 
head should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one 
particular  of  his  creatures :  that  so,  in  the  person 
of  the  Mediator,  the  true  ladder  might  be  fixed, 
whereby  God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and 
his  creatures  might  ascend  to  God :  so  that  God, 
by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his 
eonntenance  towards  his  creatures,  though  not  in 
eqaal  light  and  degree,  made  way  unto  the  dis- 
pensation of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will: 
whereby  some  of  his  creatures  might  stand,  and 
keep  their  state,  others  might  possibly  fall,  and 
be  restored;  and  others  might  fall,  and  not  be 
restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet  remain  in  being, 
thoagh  under  wrath  and  corruption:  all  with 
Inspect  to  the  Mediator ;  which  is  the  great  mye- 


tery  and  perfect  ceiitre  of  all  God's  ways  with  his 
creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his  other  works  and 
wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer. 

That  he  chose,  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
man  to  be  that  creature,  to  whose  nature  the  per- 
son of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  be  united ; 
and  amongst  the  generations  of  men,  elected  a 
small  flock,  in  whom,  by  the  participation  of  him- 
self, he  purposed  to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory; 
all  the  nlinistration' of  angels,  damnation  of  devUt 
and  reprobates,  and  nniversal  administration  of 
all  creatures,  and  dispensatioti  of  all  times,  having 
no  other  end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages  of 
God,  to  be  further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are 
one  with  their  head  the  Mediator,  who  is  one  with 
God. 

That  by  the  virtue  of  this  his  eternal  counsel 
he  condescended  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and 
according  to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself 
known,  to  become  a  Creator;  and  by  his  eternal 
Word  created  all  things ;  and  by  his  eternal  Spirit 
doth  comfort  and  preserve  them. 

That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate 
good,  and  removed  from  himself  the  beginning  of 
all  evil  and  vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  ereature ; 
but  reserved  in  himself  the  beginning  of  all  resti- 
tution to  the  liberty  of  his  grkce;  using,  neterthe- 
less,  and  taming  the  falling  and  defection  of  the 
creature,  which  to  his  prescience  was  eternally 
known,  to  make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel, 
touching  a  Mediator,  and  the  work  he  purposed 
to  accomplish  in  him. 

That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept 
their  standing,  and  others  fell :  he  created  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  their  armies  and  generations; 
and  gave  unto  them  constant  and  everlasting  laws, 
which  we  call  nature ;  which  is  nothing  but  the 
laws  of  the  creation ;  which  laws,  nevertheless 
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have  had  three  changes  or  times,  and  are  to  hate 
a  fourth  or  last.  Th«  first,  when  the  matter  of 
heaven  and  earth  was  created  without  forms :  the 
second,  the  interim  of  perfection  of  eTeiy  day's 
work :  the  third,  by  the  curse,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  no  new  creation :  and  the  last,  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully 
revealed :  so  as  the  laws  of  nature,  which  now  re- 
main and  govern  inviolably  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
began  to-be  In  force  when  God  first  rested  from 
his  works,  and  ceased  to  create ;  but  received  a 
revocation,  in  part,  by  the  curse;  since  which 
time  they  change  not 

That,  notwithstanding  God  had  rested  and 
ceased  from  creating  since  the  first  Sabbath,  yet, 
nevertheless,  he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his 
divine  will  in  all  things,  great  and  small,  singular 
and  general,  as  fully  and  exactly  by  providence, 
as  he  could  by  miracle  and  new  creation,  though 
his  working  be  not  immediate  and  direct,  but  by 
compass ;  not  violating  nature,  which  is  his  own 
law,  upon  the  creature. 

That  at  the  first,  the  soul  of  man  was  not  pro- 
duced by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed  im- 
mediately from  God :  so  that  the  ways  and  pro- 
ceedings of  God  with  spirits  are  not  included  in 
nature :  that  ^,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
but  are  reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and 
grace,  wherein  God  worketh  stiil,  and  resteth 
not  from  the  work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth 
from  the  work  of  creation :  but  continueth  work- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  world :  what  time  that  work 
also  shall  be  accomplished,  and  an  eternal  sabbath 
shall  ensue.  Likewise,  that  whensoever  God 
doth  transcend  the  law  of  nature  by  miracles, 
which  may  ever  seem  as  new  creations,  he  never 
coroeth  to  that  point  or  pass,  but  in  regard  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  greater,  and 
whereto  all  God's  signs  and  miracles  do  refer. 

That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a 
reasonable  soul,  in  innocency,  in  free-will,  and  in 
sovereignty ;  that  he  gave  him  a  law  and  com- 
mandment, which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but 
he  kept  it  not ;  that  man  made  a  total  defection 
from  God,  presuming  to  imagine  that  the  com- 
mandments and  prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the 
rules  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had 
their  own  principles  and  beginnings,  and  lusted 
after  the  knowledge  of  those  imagined  beginnings ; 
to  the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  will  re- 
vealed, but  upon  himself,  and  his  own  light,  as  a 
god :  than  the  which  there  could  not  be  a  sin 
more  opposite  to  the  whole  law  of  God :  that  yet, 
nevertheless,  this  great  sin  was  not  originally 
moved  by  the  malice  of  man,  but  was  insinuated 
by  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  the  devil,  who 
was  tne  first  defected  creature,  and  fell  of  malice, 
and  not  by  temptation. 

That  upon  the  fall  of  man,  death  and  vanity 
entered  by  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  image  of 
God  in  man  was  defaced ;  and  heaven  and  earth. 


whkAk  were  made  for  man*s  usct  were  sobdned  to 
corruption  by  his  fhll ;  bat  then,  that  instantly, 
and  without  intermission  of  time,  after  the  word 
of  God's  law  became,  through  the  MX  of  maut 
frustrate  as  to  obedience,  ^ere  succeeded  die 
greater  word  of  the  promise,  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  might  be  wrought  by  faith. 

That  as  well  the  law  of  God,  as  the  word  of 
his  promise  endure  the  same  forever;  but  that 
they  have  been  revealed  in  several  manners,  ac- 
cord ing  to  the  dispensation  of  times.  For  the  law 
was  first  imprinted  in  that  remnant  of  light  of  na- 
ture, which  was  left  after  the  fall,  being  aufiicient 
to  accuse.  Then  it  was  more  manifestly  expressed 
in  the  written  law ;  and  was  yet  more  opened  by 
the  prophets ;  and,  lastly,  expovnded  in  the  true 
perfection,  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  Prophet, 
and  perfect  interpreter,  as  also  fulfiller  of  the  law. 
That  likewise  the  word  of  the  promise  was  mani- 
fested and  revealed,  first,  by  immediate  revelation 
and  inspiration ;  after,  by  figures,  which  were  of 
two  natures :  the  one,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  law ;  the  other,  the  continual  history  of  the  old 
world,  and  church  of  the  Jews :  which,  though  it 
be  literally  true,  yet  it  is  pregnant  of  a  perpetnal 
allegory  and  shadow  of  the  work  of  the  redemption 
to  follow.  The  same  promise  or  evangile  was  more 
clearly  revealed  and  declared  by  the  prophets,  and 
then  by  the  Son  himself^  and  lastly  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  illominateth  the  church  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the 
promise  and  oath,  of  a  chosen  lineage  descended 
the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  and  Savionr  of  the 
world;  who  was  conceived  by  the  power  and 
overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  Word  did  not  only 
take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  was  made 
flesh,  though  without  confusion  of  substance  or 
naturo ;  so  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  ever 
blessed  Son  of  Mary  was  one  person— so  one,  as 
the  blessed  virgin  may  be  truly  and  catholicly 
called  ^^  Deipera,"  the  mother  of  God.  So  one  as 
there  is  no  unity  in  universal  nature,  not  that  of 
the  soul  and  body  of  man,  so  perfect :  for  the  three 
heavenly  unities,  whereof  that  is  the  second,  ex- 
ceed all  natural  unities :  that  is  to  say,  the  uni^ 
of  the  three  persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God 
and  man  in  Christ ;  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and 
the  church.  The  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker 
of  both  these  latter  unities;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  Christ  incarnate  and  quickened  in  flesh; 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate  and 
quickened  in  spirit 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a 
sacrificer  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  satisfaction  and 
price  to  the  justice  of  God ;  a  meriter  of  glory  and 
the  kingdom ;  a  pattern  of  all  righteousness ;  a 
preacher  of  the  word  which  himself  was ;  a 
finisher  of  the  ceremonies ;  a  comer-stone  to  !»• 
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moYe  the  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
an  intercessor  for  the  church ;  a  lord  of  nature  in 
his  miracles ;  a  conqueror  of  death  and  the  power 
of  darkness  in  his  resurrection ;  and  that  he  fnl- 
ftlied  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  performing  all 
bis  sacred  offices  and  anointing*  on  earth,  accom- 
plished the  whole  work  of  the  redemption  and 
lestitution  of  man  to  a  state  superior  to  the  angels ; 
whereas  the  state  of  man  by  creation  was  inferior ; 
and  reconciled  and  established  all  things  according 
to  the  eternal  will  of  the  Father. 

That  in  time,  Jesus  the  Lord  was  bom  in  the 
days  of  Herod,  and  suffered  under  the  goremment 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans, 
and  under  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and 
was  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  was  crucified  at  Hierusalem,  and  after  a  true 
and  nattfral  death,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre, the  third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  arose  and  showed  himself  to 
many  chosen  witnesses,  by  the  space  of  dirers 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  those  days,  in  the  sight  of 
many,  ascended  into  heayen ;  where  he  continueth 
his  intercession ;  and  shall  from  thence,  at  the 
day  appointed,  come  in  greatest  glory  to  judge  the 
world. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  suffioibnt  to  do  away  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  so  they  are  only  effectual  to  those 
which  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  who 
breatheth  where  he  will  of  free  grace;  which 
grace,  as  a  seed  incorruptible,  qui^keneth  the 
•pint  of  man,  and  conceiTeth  him  anew  a  son  of 
Qod  and  a  member  of  Christ:  so  that,  Christ 
having  man's  flesh,  and  man  having  Christ's 
•pint,  there  is  an  open  passage  and  mntual  impu- 
tition;  whereby  sin  and  wrath  was  conveyed  to 
Christ  from  man,  and  merit  and  life  is  conveyed 
to  man  from  Christ:  which  seed  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  first  figureth  in  us  the  image  of  Christ 
•lain  or  crucified,  through  a  lively  faith ;  and  then 
reneweth  in  us  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and 
charity ;  though  both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees 
ibr  differing  even  in  God's  elect,  as  well  in  regard 
of  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  illumination 
thereof;  which  is  more  or  less  in  a  large  propor- 
tion: as,  namely,  in  the  church  before  Christ; 
which  yet,  nevertheless,  was  partaker  of  one  and 
the  same  salvation  with  us,  and  of  one  and  the 
same  means  of  salvation  with  us. 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not 
ded  to  any  means  in  heaven  or  earth,  yet,  it  is 
ordinarily  dispensed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word ;  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the 
covenants  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  prayer, 
leading;  the  censures  of  the  church ;  the  society 
of  the  grodly ;  the  cross  and  afiiictionB ;  God's 
benefits;  his  judgments  upon  others;  miracles; 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures:  all  which, 
though  some  be  more  principal,  God  nseth*as  the 
means  of  vocation  and  conversion  of  his  elect; 
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not  derogating  from  his  power  to  call  immedi- 
ately by  his  grace,  and  at  all  hours  and  moments 
of  the  day,  that  is,  of  man's  life,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure. 

That  the  word  of  God,  whereby  his  will  is 
revealed,  continued  in  revelation  and  tradition 
until  Moses;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  from 
Moses's  time  to  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  in  whose  age,  after  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  teacher  of  all  truth,  the  book 
of  the  Scriptures  was  shut  and  closed,  so  as  not 
to  receive  any  new  addition;  and  that  the  church 
hath  no  powtr  over  the  Scriptures  to  teach  or 
command  any  thing  contrary  to  the  written  word, 
but  is  as  the  ark,  wherein  the  tables  of  the  first 
testament  were  kept  and  preserved:  that  is  to 
say,  the  church  hath  only  the  custody  and  deli- 
very over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the 
same ;  together  with  the  interpretation  of  them, 
but  such  only  as  is  conceived  from  themselves. 

That  there  is  a  universal  or  catholic  church 
of  God,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
is  Christ's  spouse,  and  Christ's  body;  being 
gathered  of  the  fathers  of  the  old  world,  of  the 
church  of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  tho  faithful 
dissolved,  and  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  militant, 
and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  bom,  which  are 
already  written  in  the  book  of  life.  That  there 
is  also  a  visible  church,  distinguished  by  the  out- 
ward works  of  God's  covenant,  and  the  receiving 
of  the  holy  doctrine,  with  the  use  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  and  the  invocation,  and  sanctifi^tion  of 
his  holy  name.  That  there  is  also  a  holy  suc- 
cession in  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  frbm  the  time  of  the 
aposties  and  disciples  which  saw  our  Saviour  in 
the  flesh,  unto  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  which  persons  are  called  from  God 
by  gift,  or  inward  anointing;  and  the  vocation 
of  God  followed  by  an  outward  calling  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  church. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord  are  blessed,  and  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  yet  so,  as  they  are  in 
expectation  of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory 
in  the  last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man 
shall  arise  and  be  changed,  and  shall  appear  tod 
receive  from  Jesus  Christ  h|s  eternal  judgment: 
and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall  then  be  full :  and 
the  kingdom  shall  be  given  up  to  God  the  Father : 
from  which  time  all  things  shall  continue  forever 
in  that  being  and  state,  which  then  they  shall 
receive.  So,  as  there  are  three  times,  if\  times 
they  may  be  called,  or  parts  of  eternity :  The 
first,  the  time  before  beginnii^,  when  the  God- 
head was  only,  without  the  beii|g  of  any  creature : 
the  second,  the  time  of  the  mystery,  which  con- 
tinueth from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
world :  and  the  third,  the  time  of  the  revelation 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  which  time  is  the  last,  and  in 
everlasting,  without  change. 
8M 
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QHRISTIAN  PABADOXEa 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN, 

In  paradoxes  and  teeming  eontradietiom. 

1.  A  Chrmtiait  it  one/hat  believea  things  bia 
reason  cannot  comprehend ;  he  hopes  for  things 
which  neither  he  nor  any  man  alire  ever  saw :  he 
labours  for  that  which  he  knoweth  he  shall  never 
obtain ;  yet,  in  the  issue,  his  belief  appears  not  to 
be  false ;  his  hope  makes  him  not  ashamed ;  his 
labour  is  not  in  vain. 

S.  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  bo 
three ;  a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son ;  a  son 
to  be  equal  with  his  father ;  and  one  proceeding 
from  both  to  be  equal  with  both;  he  believing 
three  persons  in  one  nature,  and  two  natures  in 
one  person, 

3.  He  believes  a  vi^n  to  be  a  mother  of  a 
son ;  and  that  very  son  of  ber*s  to  be  her  maker. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
room,  whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  born  in  time,  who 
was  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  believes  him  to 
have  been  a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms,  who  is 
the  Almighty ;  and  him  once  to  have  died,  who 
only  hath  life  and  immortality  in  himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  grace  to  have 
been  angry  with  one  that  hath  never  offended 
him ;  and  that  God,  that  hates  sin,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  himself,  though  sinning  continually,  and 
never  making,  or  being  able  to  make  him  satis- 
fjiction.  He  believes  a  most  just  God  to  have 
punished  a  most  just  person,  and  to  have  justified 
himself,  though  a  most  ungodly  sinner.  He 
believes  himself  freely  pardoned,  and  yet  a  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  was  made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himself  to  be  precious  in  God's , 
sight,  and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.  He 
dares  not  justify  himself  even  in  those  things 
wherein  he  can  find  no  fault  with  himself,  and 
yet  believes  God  accepts  him  in  those  services 
wherein  he  is  able  to  find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  God  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears 
him  for  his  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he 
dares  not  open  his  mouth  before  God;  and  yet  he 
comes  with  boldness  to  God,  and  asks  him  any 
thing  he  needs.  He  is  so  humble  as  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  deserve  nothing  but  evil ;  and 
yet  believes  that  God  means  him  all  good.  He 
is  one  that  fears  always,  yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
He  is  often  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing; 
many  times  complaining,  yet  always  giving  of 
thanks.  He  is  the  most  lowly-minded,  yet  th* 
^oatest  aspirer ;  most  contented,  yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condi  ion ; 
^hen  he  is  ablest,  he  thinks  meanest  of  himself. 
He  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  roidu  of 
riches.  He  believes  all  the  world  to  be  his,  yet 
lie  dares  take  nothing  without  special  leave  from 
God.     He  covenants  with  God  for  nothing,  yet 


looks  for  a  great  rewaid.    Hs  loseth  bis  life  and 
gains  by  it;  and  whilst  he  loseth  it,  be  saveth  iu 

8.  He  lives  not  to  himself,  yet,  of  all  otheiVs 
he  is  most  wise  for  himself.  He  denieth  himself 
often,  yet,  no  man  lovet^  himself  ao  well  as  be. 
He  is  most  reproached,  yet  most  honoured.  He 
hath  roost  afflictions,  and  most  comforts. 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enemies  do  him,  tlia 
more  advantages  he  gains  by  them.  The  mors 
he  forsakes  woildly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys 
them. 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  men,  yet 
fares  most  delieiously ;  he  lends  and  gives  most 
freely,  yet  he  is  the  greatest  usurer ;  he  is  meek 
towards  all  men,  yet  inexorable  by  men.  ~  He  is 
the  best  child,  husband,  brother,  fiiend;  yet  hates 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister.  He  loves 
all  men  as  himself,  yet  hates  some  men  witk  a 
perfect  hatred. 

11.  He  desires  to  have  more  grace  lium  any 
man  hath  ip  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sarrowful 
when  he  seeth  a|iy  man  have  less  than  himself; 
he  knoweth  no  man  after  the  fiesh,.  yet  gives  all 
men  their  due  respects ;  he  knoweth  if  he  pleass 
man  be  cannot  be  the  servant  of  Christ;  yet,  for 
Christ's  sake  he  pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things* 
He  is  a  peace-maker,  yet  is  a  continual  fighter, 
and  is  an  irreeoncileable  enemy. 

13.  He  believes  him  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel. 
that  provides  not  for  his  family,  yet  himself  Uvm 
and  dies  without  care.  He  accounts  all  his  sop*- 
riors,  yet  stands  stiffly  upon  authority.  He  is 
severe  to  his  children,  because  he  loveth  thesa; 
and  by  being  favourable  unto  his  enemy,  he 
revengeth  himself  upon  him. 

13.  He  believes  the  angels  to  be  more  excellent 
creatures  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his 
servants.  He  believes  that  he  receives  many  good 
things  by  their  means,  and  yet  he  neither  prays 
for  their  assistance,  nor  offers  them  thanks,  which 
he  doth  not  disdain  to  do  to  the  meanest  Chri»* 
tian. 

14.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king«  how 
mean  soever  he  be :  and  how  great  soever  he  be, 
yet  he  thinks  himself  not  too  good  to  be  a  servant 
to  the  poorest  saint. 

15.  He  is  often  in  prison,  yot  always  at  liberty ; 
a  freeman,  though  a  servant.  He  loves  not  hononr 
amongst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a  good  name. 

10.  He  believes  that  God  hath  bidden  every 
man  that  doth  him  good  to  do  so;  he  yet,  of  any 
man  is  the  most  thankful  to  them  that  do  anght 
for  him.  He  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  the 
soul  of  his  enemy,  yet,  will  not  adventure  upon 
one  sin  to  save  the  life  of  him  who  saved  his. 

17.  He  swears  to  his  own  hirtdrance,  and 
changeth  not;  yet  knoweth  that  his  oath  cannot 
tie  him  to  sin. 

18.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  any 
thing  he  doth,  yet  maketh  account  that  he  doth 
relieve  Christ  in  all  his  acts  of  charity.     He 
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knoweth  he  ean  do  nothing  of  himaelf^  yet  laboura 
to  woriL  out  hie  own  ttlration.  He  profeeaeth 
he  ean  do  nothing,  yet  ae  truly  profesaeth  he  can 
do  all  things :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  bdieredi 
ke  shall  go  to  heayen  both  body  and  soul. 

19.  He  trembles  at  God's  word,  yet  eonnts  it 
sweeter  to  him  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb, 
and  dearer  than  thonsands  of  gold  and  silver. 

9<K  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  him, 
and  yet  fears  God  for  being  able  to  east  him  into 
hell.  He  knoweth  he  shall  not  be  «aved  by  nor 
for  his  good  works,  yet,  he  doth  all  the  good  works 
he  can. 

91.  He  knoweth  God's  providenoe  is  in  idl 
things,  yet,  is  so  diligent  in  his  calling  and  bosi- 
ness,  as  if  he  were  to  cot  out  the  thread  of  his 
happiness.  He  believes  before-hand  that  God 
hath  purposed  what  he  shall  be,  and  that  nothing 
ean  make  him  to  alter  his  purpose ;  yet,  prays  and 
endeavours,  as  if  he  would  force  God  to  save  him 
forever. 

S2.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  whieh  he  is 
confident  God  means  to  give ;  and  the  more  as- 
sured he  is,  the  more  earnest  he  prays  for  that  he 
knows  he  shall  never  obtain,  and  yet  gives  not 
over.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he 
knows  he  shall  be  no  less  happy  without;  he 
prays  with  ail  his  heart  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, yet,  rejoioeth  when  he  is  fallen  into  it;  he 
believes  his  prayers  are  heard,  even  when  they  are 
denied,  and  gives  thanks  for  that  whidi  he  prays 
against. 

93.  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit, 
yet,  he  is  not  a  double-minded  man;  iw  is  ohen 
led  captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  yet,  it  never  gets 
dominion  over  him;  he  cannot  sin,  yet  can  do 
nothing  without  sin.  He  doth  nothing  against  his 
will,  yet,  maintains  be  doth  what  he  would  not. 
He  wavers  and  doubteth,  yet  obtains. 

S4.  He  is  ofVen  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as 
mount  Sion;  he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dove;  a  lamb 
and  a  lion;  a  reed  and  a  cedar.  Ho  is  sometiraeo 
so  troubled,  that  he  thinks  nothing  to  be  tme  in 
religion ;  yet,  if  he  did  think  soy  he  could  not  at 
all  be  troubled.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  God 
hath  no  merey  for  him,  yet  resolves  to  die  in  the 
pnrsuit  of  it.  He  believes,  like  Abraham,  against 
hope,  and  though  he  cannot  answer  God's  logic, 
yet,  with  the  woman  ef  Canaan«  he  hopes  to  prevail 
with  the  rhetoric  of  importunity. 

96.  He  wrestles,  and  yet  prevails;  and  though 
yielding  himself  unworthy  of  the  least  blessing 
he  enjoys,  yet,  Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  him  go 
without  a  new  blessing.  He  sometimes  thinlu 
himself  to  have  no  grace  at  all,  and  yet  how  poor 
and  afflicted  soever  be  be  besides,  he  would  not 
efaange  conditions  with  the  most  prosperous  man 
onder  heaven,  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

96   He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances 


of  God  do  him  no  good,  yet,  he  would  rather  part 
with  his  life  than  be  deprived  of  them. 

97.  He  was  bom  dead ;  yet  ao  that  it  had  been, 
murder  for  any  to  have  taken  his  life  away.  AfW 
he  began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

98.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun 
in  him,  yet  he  makes  account  he  hath  a  death  to 
pass  through. 

99.  He  counts  self-murder  a  heinous  sin,  yet  is 
ever  busied  in  crucifying  the  flesh,  and  in  putting 
to  death  his  earthly  members ;  not  doubting  bat 
there  will  come  a  time  of  glory,  when  he  shall  be 
esteemed  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  appearing  with  boldness  at  his 
throne,  and  asking  any  thing  he  needs;  being 
endued  with  humility,  by  acknowledging  hi« 
great  crimes  and  offences,  and  that  he  deaerveth 
nothing  but  severe  punishment 

30.  He  believes  his  soul  and  body  shall  be  at 
full  of  glory  as  them  that  have  more ;  and  ao 
more  foil  than  theirs  that  have  less. 

31.  He  lives  invisible  to  those  that  see  him,  ancl 
those  that  know  him  best  do  but  guess  at  him  ; 
yet,  those  many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him 
than  he  doth  of  himself. 

39.  The  world  will  sometiraes  account  him  a 
saint,  when  God  accoanteth  him  a  h3rpocrite ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  worid  branded  him  for  a 
hypocrits,  then  God  owned  him  for  a  saint. 

33.  His  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.'  His 
soul  which  was  pot  into  his  body«  is  not  to  be  pei^ 
footed  without  his  body;  yet,  his  soul  is  mors 
happy  when  it  ia  separated  ftom  his  body,  tham 
when  it  was  joined  unto  it  v  And  bis  body,  though 
torn  in  pieces,  burnt  to  asfaes^  ground  to  powder, 
turned  to  rottenness,  shall  be  no  loser. 

34.  His  advoeata,  his  surety  shall  be  his  Judge; 
his  mortal  part  shall  become  immortal;  and  what 
was  sown  in  eorroption  and  defilement  shall  ii# 
raised  in  incorroption  and  glory;  and  a  finite  cre»- 
tnre  shall  poasess  an  infinite  happiness.  Gloirf 
be  to  God. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

TOUCBnra  THB 

COlfTROVBRSim  OP  TBB  CHURCH  OF  RNOULND. 

It  is  but  ignorance,  if  any  man  find  it  straagei 
that  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  the  days 
of  peace,  should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with 
controversies:  for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
church  militent  to  be  ever  under  trials,  so  it 
cometh  to  pass,  that  when  the  fiery  trial  of  per- 
secution ceaseth,  there  succeedeth  another  trial^ 
which,  as  it  were,  by  contrary  blasts  of  doetrtM, 
doth  sif^  and  winnow  men^s  faith,  and  proveth 
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OF  CHURCH  CONTROVERSIES. 


whether  they  know  God  aright;  even  as  that 
other  of  afflictions  discorereth  whether  they  lore 
him  better  than  the  world.  Accordingly  was  it 
foretold  by  Christ,  saying,  ««that  in  t^  latter 
times  it  should  be  said,  Lo  here,  lo  there  is 
Christ :''  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  if  the 
rery  person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and 
counterfeited,  but  his  authority  and  preeminence, 
which  is  to  be  the  truth  itself,  should  be  challenged 
and  pretended.  Thus  have  we  read  and  seen  to  be 
fulfilled  that  which  followeth,  <«  Ecce  in  deserto, 
eece  in  penetralibns :"  while  some  hare  sought 
the  truth  in  the  conventicles  and  conciliables  of 
heretics  and  sectaries ;  others  in  the  external  face 
and  representation  of  the  church ;  and  both  sorts 
have  been  seduced.  Were  it  then  that  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Church  of  En^and  were,  such, 
as  they  did  divide  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  not 
only  such  as  do  unswathe  her  of  her  bands,  the 
bands  of  peace,  yet,  could  it  be  no  occasion  for 
any  pretended  Catholic  to  judge  us,  or  for  any 
irreligious  person  to  despise  us ;  or  if  it  be,  it 
shall  but  happen  to  us  all  as  it  hath  used  to  do ; 
to  them  to  be  hardened,  and  to  us  to  endure  the 
good  pleasure  of  God.  But  now  that  our  conten- 
tions are  such,  as  we  need  not  so  much  that  general 
canon  and  sentence  ^  Christ  pronounced  against 
heretics ;  *•  Erratis,  nescientes  Scriptures,  et  po- 
testatem  Dei;''  jiii  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scripture,  and  the  power  of  God :  as  we  need  the 
admonition  of  St.  James:  <*Let  eveiy  man  be 
swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath ;"  and 
that  the  wound  is  no  way  dangerous,  except  we 
poison  it  with  our  remedies :  as  the  former  sort 
of  men  have  less  reason  to  make  themselves  music 
in  our  discord,  so  I  have  good  hope  that  nothing 
shall  displease  ourselves,  which  shall  be  sincerely 
and  modestly  propounded  for  the  appeasing  of 
these  dissensions.  For  if  any  shall  be  offended 
at  this  voice,  •«  Vos  estis  fratres ;"  ye  are  brethren, 
why  strive  ye  !  he  shall  give  «  great  presumption 
against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party  that  doth  his 
brethren  wrong. 

The  controversies  themselves  I  will  not  enter 
into,  as  judging  that  the  disease  requireth  rather 
rest  than  any  other  cure.  Thus  much  we  all  know 
and  confess,  that  they  be  not  of  the  highest  nature, 
for  they  are  not  touching  the  high  mysteries  of 
faith,  such  as  detained  the  churches  for  many 
years  after  their  first  peace,  what  time  the  heretics 
moved  curious  questions,  and  made  strange  ana- 
tomies of  the  natures  and  person  of  Christ;  and ' 
the  Catholic  fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  them  | 
with  all  subtlety  of  decisions  and  determinations 
to  exclude  them  from  their  evasions,  and  to  take ! 
thera  in  their  labyrinths ;  so  as  it  is  rightly  said, ! 
"  illi^  temporibus,  ingeniosa  res  fuit,  esse  Christi- 1 
anum.*'  In  those  days  it  was  an  ingenious  and  i 
subtle  thing  to  be  a  Christian.  | 

Neither  are  they  concerning  the  great  parts  of. 
the  worship  of  God,  of  which  it  is  true,  that  <«  non ! 


sarvaturunitas  in  credendo,  nisi  eadem  adsit  in 
colendo."  There  will  be  kept  no  nniity  in  l»eliev- 
ing,  except  it  be  entertained  in  worshipping ;  such 
as  were  the  controversies  of  the  east  and  west 
churches  touching  images,  and  such  as  are  many 
of  those  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  bs  ;  as 
about  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  like  ; 
but  we  contend  about  ceremonies  and  things  in* 
difierent;  about  the  external  policy  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  church ;  in  which  kind,  if  we  would 
but  remember  that  the  ancient  and  tme  bonds  of 
unity  are  ««one  fei&,  one  baptiam,'*  and  not  one 
ceremony,  one  policy.  If  we  would  observe- the 
league  amongst  Christians,  that  is  penned  by  our 
Saviour,  »*he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us;** 
if  we  could  but  comprehend  that  saying,  «•  differ- 
entie  rituum  commendant  unitatem  doctrins;** 
the  diversities  of  ceremonies  do  set  forth  the  unity 
of  doctrine ;  and  that  ^*  habet  leligio  qu«  sunt 
eternitatis,  habet  qnse  sunt  temporis  ;'*  religion 
hath  pisrts  which  belong  to  eternity,  and  parts 
which  pertain  to  time ;  and  if  we  did  but  know  the 
virtue  of  silence  and  slowness  to  speak  commended 
by  St  J  ames,our  controversies  of  thcmselve»  would 
close  up  and  grow  together ;  but  most  especially, 
if  we  would  leave  the  overweening  and  tnrbuleBt 
humours  of  these  times,  and  revive  the  blessed 
proceeding  of  the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  pri« 
mitive  church,  which  was,  in  the  like  and  grettcr 
cases,  not  to  enter  into  assertions  and  pontionSv 
but  to  deliver  counsels  and  advices,  we  shonld 
need  no  other  remedy  at  all :  •«  si  eadem  consulis, 
frater,  quie  affirmas,  consulenti  debetur  reverentia, 
cum  non  debeatur  fides  affirmanti  ;*'  brother,  if  that 
which  you  set  down  as  an  assertion,  you  would 
deliver  by  way  of  advice,  there  were  reverence  doe 
to  your  counsel,  whereas  faith  is  not  due  to  your 
afiirmation.  St.  Paul  was  content  to  speak  thus, 
«*  Ego,  non  Dominus,*'  I,  and  not  the  Lord  :  •«  Et 
secundum  consilium  meum  ;'*  according  to  my 
counsel.  But  now  men  do  too  lighdy  say, 
•^  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus :"  not  I,  but  the  Lord. 
Yea,  and  bind  it  with  a  heavy  denunciation  of  his 
judgments,  to  terrify  the  simple,  which  have  not 
sufficiently  understood  out  of  Solomon,  that  •<  the 
causeless  curse  shall  not  come.*' 

Therefore,  seeing  the  accidents  are  they  whieh 
breed  the  peril,  and  not  the  things  themselves  in 
their  own  nature,  it  is  meet  the  remedies  be  ap- 
plied unto  them,  by  opening  what  it  is  on  either 
part,  that  keepeth  the  wound  green,  and  formal- 
izeth  both  sides  to  a  farther  opposition,  and  work- 
eth  an  indisposition  in  men*s  minds  to  be  reunited ; 
wherein  no  accusation  is  pretended ;  but  I  find  in 
reason,  that  peace  is  best  built  upon  a  repetition 
of  wrongs :  and  in  example,  that  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  by  the  wisest  men,  "  de 
Concordia  ordinum,'*  have  not  abstained  from  re- 
ducing to  memory  the  extremities  used  on  both 
parts :  so  as  it  is  true  which  is  said,  *«  Qui  pacem, 
tractat  non  repetitis  conditionibus  dissidil,   is 
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magit  animo8  hominnm  dulcedine  pacia  fallit, 
qaam  «quitata  componit." 

And  first  of  all,  it  U  more  than  time  that  there 
were  an  end  and  surceaM  made  of  this  immodest 
and  deformed  manner  of  writing  lately  entertained, 
whereby  matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the  style 
of  the  stage.  Indeed,  bitter  and  earnest  writing 
most  not  hastily  be  condemned  ;  for  men  cannot 
contend  coldly,  and  without  affection,  about  things 
wliich  they  hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  man 
may  write  from  his  brain  without  touch  and  sense 
of  his  heart;  as  in  a  speculation  thatappertaineth 
not  unto  him ;  but  a  feeling  Christian  will  express 
ip  his  words  a  character  of  xeal  or  love.  The 
latter  of  which,  as  I  could  wish  rather  embraced, 
being  more  proper  for  these  timea ;  yet  is  the 
former  warranted  also  by  great  examples. 

But  to  leave  all  reverent  and  religious  coropas- 
Mon  towards  evils,  or  indignation  towards  faults, 
and  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire ;  to 
search  and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  coun- 
tenance ;  to  intermix  Scripture  and  scurrility, 
sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a  thing  far  from  the 
devout  reverehce  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseem- 
ing the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  «<  Non  est 
major  confusio,  quam  serii  et  joci.'*  There  is  no 
greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and 
earnest.  The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are 
things  as  distant  as  things  may  be.  Two  princi- 
pal causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism :  curious 
eontroversies,  and  profane  scoffing.  Now  that 
these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  that  sect 
will  make  no  small  progression. 

And  here  I  do  much  esteem  the  wisdom  and 
leiigion  of  that  bishop  which  replied  to  the  first 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  who  remembered  that  a 
fool  was  to  be  answered,  but  not  by  becoming 
like  unto  him;  and  considered  the  matter  which 
h«  handled,  and  not  the  person  with  whom  he 
dealt 
.  Job,  speaking  of  the  maiesty  and  gravity  of  a 
Judge  in  himself,  saith,  ••  If  I  did  smile,  they 
believed  it  not:"  as  if  he  should  have  said,  if  I 
diverted,  or  glanced  upon  conceit  of  mirth,  yet 
men's  minds  were  so  possessed  with  a  reverence 
of  the  action  in  hand,  as  they  could  not  receive  it. 
Much  more  ought  not  this  to  be  amongst  bishops 
and  divines  dbputing  about  holy  things.  And, 
therefore,  as  much  do  I  mislike  the  invention  of 
him  who,  as  it  seemeth,  pleased  himself  in  it  as 
in  no  mean  policy,  that  these  men  are  to  be  dealt 
withal  at  their  own  weapons,  and  pledged  in  their 
own  cup.  This  seemed  to  him  as  profound  a 
device,  as  when  the  Cardinal  Sansovino  coun^ 
soiled  Julius  the  Second  to  encounter  the  council 
of  Pisa  with  the  council  of  Lateran ;  or  as  lawful 
a  challenge  as  Mr.  Jewel  made  to  oonfute  the 
pretended  Catholics  by  the  Fathers :  but  those 
things  will  not  excuse  the  imitation  of  evil  in 
another.    It  should  be  contrariwise  with  us,  as 


Cfesar  said,^  *<  Nil  malo,  quam  eos  similes  ease 
sui,  et  me  mei.*'  But  now,  **  Ihim  de  bonis  con- 
tendimus,  de  mails  consentimus ;"  whUe  we 
differ  about  good  things,  we  resemble  in  evil. 

Surely,  if  I  were  asked  of  these  men,  who  were 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  I  should  percase  remember 
ite  proverb,  that  the  second  blow  maketh  the 
fray,  and  the  saying  of  an  obscure  fellow;  «  Qui 
replicat,  multiplicat;"  he  thatreplieth,  multiplieth. 
But  I  would  determine  the  question  with  this  sei^ 
tence ;  *«  Alter  principium  malo  dedit,  alter  modum 
abstulit ;"  by  die  one  means  we  have  a  beginning, 
and  by  the  other  we  shall  have  none  end. 

And,  truly,  as  I  do  marvel  that  some  of  those 
preachers  which  call  for  reformation,  whom  I  am 
far  from  wronging  so  far  as  to  join  them  witl| 
these  scoffers,  do  not  publish  some  declaration, 
whereby  they  may  satisfy  the  world,  that  they 
dislike  their  cause  should  be  thus  solicited ;  so  I 
hope,  assuredly,  that  my  lords  of  Uie  clergy  have 
none  intelligence  with  this  inlerlibelliog,  but  do 
altogether  disallow  that  their  credit  should  be 
thus  defended.  For,  though  I  observe  in  one  of 
them  many  glosses,  whereby  the  man  would  insi- 
nuate himself  into  their  favours,  yet  I  find  it  to 
be  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and  fawning  per- 
sons do  misconjecture  of  the  humours  of  men  In 
authority,  and  many  times,  ^'Veneri  immolant 
suem,**  they  seek  to  gratify  them  with  that  which 
they  most  dislike:  for  I  have  great  reason  to 
satisfy  myself  touching  the  judgment  of  my  lords 
the  bishops  in  this  matter,  by  that  which  was 
written  by  one  of  them,  which  I  mentioned  before 
with  honour.  Nevertheless,  I  note,  there  is  not 
an  indifferent  hand  carried  towards  these  pam- 
phlets as  they  deserve;  for  the  one  sort  flieth  in 
the  dark,  and  the  other  is  uttered  openly;  wherein 
I  might  advise  that  side  out  of  a  wise  writer,  who 
hath  set  it  down,  that  "  punitis  ingeniis  gliscit 
anctoritas.'* 

And,  indeed,  we  see  it  ever  falleth  out,  that  the 
forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain 
sparks  of  a  truth  that  fiy  up  into  the  faces  of  those 
that  seek  to  choke  it,  and  tread  it  out;  whereas  a 
book  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  «•  temporis 
voces,**  the  language  of  the  time.  But  in  plain 
truth  I  do  find,  to  mine  understanding,  these  pam- 
phlets as  meet  to  be  suppressed  as  the  other. 
First,  because,  as  the  former  sort  doth  deface  Uie 
government  of  the  church  in  the  persons  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates,  so  the  other  doth  lead  into 
contempt  the  exercises  of  religion  in  the  persons 
of  sundry  preachers ;  so  as  it  disgraceth  a  higher 
matter,  Uiough  in  the  meaner  person. 

Next,  I  find  certain  indiscreet  and  dangerous 
amplifications,  as  if  the  civil  government  itself  of 
this  state  had  near  lost  the  force  of  her  sinews, 
and  were  ready  to  enter  into  some  convulsion,  all 
things  being  full  of  faction  and  disorder ;  which 
is  as  unjustly  acknowledged,  as  untruly  affirmed 
;  I  know  his  meaning  is  to  enforce  this  irreverent 
3mS 
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and  yiolent  impagningr  of  the  goTermneDt  of 
bishops  to  be  a  suspected  foierudner  of  a  more 
general  contempt.  And  I  grant  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  estates ;  but  no  such  matter  in 
the  ciyil  policy,  as  deeenreth  so  dishonourable  a 
taxation. 

To  concliide  this  point :  As  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  these  writings  had  been  abortive,  and  never 
seen  the  sun ;  so  the  next  is,  since  they  be  come 
abroad,  that  they  be  censored,  by  all  that  have 
understanding  and  conscience,  as  the  intemperate 
axtravagances  of  some  light  persons.  Yea,  tw 
ther,  that  men  beware,  except  they  mean  to  adven- 
ture to  deprive  themselves  of  all  sense  of  religion, 
and  to  pave  their  own  hearts,  and  maXe  them  as 
the  high  way,  how  they  may  be  conversant  in 
ihem,  and  much  more  how  ^ey  delight  in  that 
vein ;  but  rather  to  turn  their  laughing  into  blush- 
Ihg,  and  to  be  ashamed,  as  of  a  short  madness, 
that  they  have  in  matters  of  religion  taken  their 
disport  and  solace.  But  this,  perchance,  is  of 
these  faults  which  will  be  soonest  acknowledged ; 
tiiough  I  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  there  want 
not  some  who  seek  to  blanch  and  exeu^  it. 

But  to  descend  to  a  sincere  view  and  consider- 
ation of  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of  these 
controversies,  wherein  either  part  deserveth  blame 
or  imputation,  I  find  generally,  in  causes  of  church 
matters,  that  men  do  offend  in  some  or  all  of  these 
five  points. 

The  first  is,  the  giving  occasion  unto  the  con- 
troversies: and  also  the  inconsiderate  and  un- 
grounded taking  of  occasion. 

The  next  is,  the  extending  and  multiplying  the 
controversies  to  a  more  general  opposition  or 
contradiction  than  appeareth  at  the  first  pro- 
pounding of  them,  when  men's  judgments  sffe 
least  partial. 

The  third  is,  the  passionate  and  unbrotherly 
practices  and  proceedings  of  both  parts  towards 
the  persons  each  of  others,  for  their  discredit  and 
suppression. 

The  fourth  is,  the  courses  holden  and  enter- 
tained on  either  side,  for  the  drawing  of  their 
partisans  to  a  more  strait  union  within  themselves, 
which  ever  importeth  a  farther  distraction  of  the 
entire  body. 

The  last  is,  the  undue  and  inconvenient  pro- 
pounding, publishing,  and  debating  of  the  contro- 
versies. In  which  point  the  most  palpable  error 
hath  been  already  spoken  of,  as  that  which, 
through  the  strangeness  and  freshness  of  the 
abuse  first  offereth  itself  to  the  conceits  of  all  men. 

Now,  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  controver- 
sies, it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  imperfec- 
tions in  the  conversation  and  government  of  those 
which  have  chief  place  in  the  church,  have  ever 
been  principal  causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and  I 
divisions.  For,  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors 
of  the  church  continue  full  of  knowledge  and  : 
i^ood  works ,  whilst  they  feed  the  flock  indeed ;  1 


whilst  they  deal  with  the  aeeular  states  in  all 
libelrty  and  resolution,  aceoiding  to  the  majesty 
of  their  calling,  and  tha  precious  cate  of  aoob 
imposed  upon  them,  to  long  the  church  is  **  situa- 
ted,*' as  it  were,  *•  upon  a  hill  ;*'  no  man  maketh 
question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  from  it :  bat 
when  these  virtues  in  the  fathers  and  leadera  of 
the  church  have  lost  their  light,  and  that  they  wax 
worldly,  lovers  of  themselves,  and  plcascra  of  men* 
then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  chuieh^  as  in  the 
dark.  They  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the 
saeeeasors  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Phariseea. 
Yea,  howsoever  they  ait  in  Moaea'a  chair,  yet 
they  can  never  speak,  **tanquam  anetoritatem 
habentes,"  as  having  authority,  because  they  have 
lost  their  reputation  in  the  consciences  of  men,  by 
declining  'tiieir  steps  from  the  way  which  they 
trace  out  to  others ;  so  as  men  had  need  continu- 
ally have  sounding  in  their  ears  this  aame  **  Nolile 
exire,"  go  not  out ;  so  rsady  are  they  to  depart 
from  the  church  upon  every  voice ;  and  therefore 
it  is  truly  noted  by  one  that  writeth  aa  a  natarsl 
man,  that  the  humility  of  the  friara  did,  for  a  gnat 
time,  maintain  and  bear  out  the  irreligion  of 
bishops  and  prelates. 

For  this  is  the  double  policy  of  the  aplritnal 
enemy,  either  by  counterfeit  holineaa  of  life  lo 
establish  and  aothorise  errora ;  or  by  eormptioB  of 
manners  to  discredit  and  draw  in  qneation  troth 
and  things  lawful.  This  eoncemeth  vaj  lords  the 
bishops,  unto  whom  I  am  witness  to  myself,  that 
I  stand  affected  as  I  ought  No  eontrsdictioB 
hath  supplanted  in  me  the  reverence  that  I  owe  to 
their  calling ;  neither  hath  any  detraction  or  ca- 
lumny imbased  mine  opinion  of  their  persona.  I 
know  some  of  them,  whose  names  are  moat 
pierced  with  these  accusations,  to  be  men  of  great 
virtues ;  although  the  indisposition  of  the  times, 
and  the  want  of  correspondence  many  ways,  is 
enough  to  frustrate  the  best  endeavonra  in  the 
edifying  of  the  church.  And  for  the  rest,  gene- 
rally, I  can  condemn  none.  I  am  no  judge  of 
them  that  belong  to  so  high  a  Master ;  neither  have 
I  «<  two  witnesses.*'  And  I  know  it  is  truly  said 
of  fame,  that 

**  Pariter  facta,  «tqae  InfacU  canebat." 

Their  taxations  arise  not  all  from  one  coast ; 
they  have  many  and  different  enemies  ready  to 
invent  slander,  more  ready  to  amplify  it,  and  most 
ready  to  believe  it.  And  •«  Magnes  mendacii  ere- 
dulitas ;"  credulity  is  the  adamant  of  lies.  But  if 
any  be,  against  whom  the  Supreme  Bishop  hath 
not  a  few  things,  but  many  things ;  if  any  have 
lost  his  first  love ;  if  any  be  neither  hot  nor  cold  : 
if  any  have  stumbled  too  fondly  at  the  threshold, 
in  such  sort  that  he  cannot  sit  well,  that  entered 
ill,  it  is  time  they  return  whence  they  are  fallen, 
and  confirm  the  things  that  remain. 

Great  is  tl.e  weight  of  this  fault:  "  Kt  eomm 
causa  abhorrebant  homines  a  sacrificio  Domini  ;** 
and  for  their  cause  did  men  abhor  the  adoration 
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of  God.  Bat  howsoeyer  it  be,  those  whieh  hare 
sought  to  deface  them,  and  cast  contempt  upon 
them*  are  not  to  be  excused. 

It  is  the  precept  of  Solomon,  that  the  rulers 
be  not  reproached;  no,  not  in  our  thought;  but 
that  we  draw  our  very  conceit  into  a  modest 
interpretation  of  their  doings.  The  holy  angel 
would  give  no  sentence  of  blasphemy  against  the 
common  slanderer,  but  said,  ^  Increpet  te  Domi- 
nus,''  the  Lord  rebuke  thee.  The  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  though  against  him  that  did  pollute  sacred 
justice  with  tyrannous  violence ;  did  justly  de- 
nounce the  judgment  of  God,  saying,  >*  Percutiet 
ta  Dominus,*'  the  Lord  will  strike  thee ;  yet  in 
saying  ^<  paries  dealbate,*'  he  thought  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  retracted  it;  whereupon  a  learned 
father  said,  ^Mpsuro  quamvis  inane  nomen,  et 
umbram  saeerdotis  expavit.'' 

The  ancient  councils  and  synods,  as  is  tioted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  story,  when  they  deprived 
any  bishop,  never  recorded  the  offence ;  but  buried 
it  in  perpetual  silence.  Only  Cham  purchased 
his  curse  by  revealing  his  father^s  disgrace ;  and 
yet  a  much  greater  fault  is  it  to  ascend  from  their 
person  to  their  calling,  and  draw  that  in  question. 
Many  good  fathers  spake  rigorously  and  severely 
of  the  unworthiness  of  bishops ;  as  if  presently 
it  did  forfeit,  and  cease  their  office.  One  saith 
«*  Sacerdotes  nominamur,  et  non  sumus,'*  we  are 
called  priests,  but  priests  we  are  n6t.  Another 
taith,  **  Nisi  bonnm  opus  amplectaris,  episcopus 
esse  non  potes  ;**  except  thou  undertake  the  good 
woric,  thou  canst  nbt  be  a  bishop ;  yet  they  meant 
nothing  less  than  to  move  doubt  of  their  calling 
or  ordination. 

The  second  occasion  of  controverMes,  is  the 
nature  and  humour  of  some  men.  Tlie  church 
never  wanteth  a  kind  of  persons,  which  love  the 
•alutation  of  Rabbi,  master.  Not  in  ceremony  or 
eompliment,  but  in  an  inward  authority  which  they 
•eek  over  men^s  minds,  in  drawing  them  to  de- 
pend upon  their  opinions,  and  to  seek  knowledge 
at  their  lips.  These  men  are  the  true  successors 
of  Diotrephes,  the  lover  of  pre-eminence,  and  not 
lord  bishops.  Such  spirits  do  light  upon  another 
sort  of  natures,  which  do  adhere  to  these  men : 
«« quorum  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  $t\ft  followers,  and 
such  as  zeal  marvellously  for  those  whom  they 
have  chosen  for  their  masters.  This  latter  sort, 
for  the  most  part,  are  men  of  young  years,  and 
superficial  understanding,  carried  away  with  par- 
tial respect  of  persons,  or  with  the  enticing  ap- 
pearance of  godly  names  and  pretences :  **  Pauci 
res  ipsas  sequuntor,  plures  nomina  rerum,  plurimi 
nomina  magistrorum ;"  few  follow  the  things 
themselves,  more  the  names  of  things,  and  most 
the  names  of  their  masters. 

About  these  general  affections  are  wreathed  and 
interlaced  accidental  and  private  emulations  and 
discontentments,  all  which  together  break  forth 
into  contentions:  such  as  either  violate  truth, 


sobriety,  or  peace.  These  generalities  apply  them- 
selves. The  universities  are  the  seat  or  the  con- 
tinent of  this  disease,  whence  it  hath  been,  and 
is  derived  into  the  rest  of  the  realm.  There  men 
will  no  longer  be  "  e  numero,**  of  the  number. 
There  do  others  side  themselves  before  they  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  led :  so  it  is  true  which 
is  said,  ••  transeunt  ah  ignorantia  ad  prsjudiciom,** 
they  skip  from  ignorance  to  a  prejudicate  opinion, 
and  never  take  a  sound  judgment  in  their  way. 
But  as  it  is  well  noted,  •Mnter  juvenile  judicium 
et  senile  prsjudicium,  omnis  Veritas  conuropitur  :** 
through  want  of  years,  when  men  are  not  indiffer- 
ent, but  partial,  then  their  judgment  is  weak  and 
unripe ;  and  when  it  groweth  to  strength  and  ripe- 
ness, by  that  time  it  is  forestalled  with  such  a 
number  of  prejudicate  opinions,  as  it  is  made  un- 
profitable :  so  as  between  these  two  all  truth  is 
corrupted.  In  the  mean  while,  the  honourable 
names  of  sincerity,  reformation,  and  discipline 
are  put  in  the  fore-ward :  so  as  contentions  and 
evil  zeals  cannot  be  touched,  except  these  holy 
things  be  thought  first  to  be  violated.  But  how* 
soever  they  shall  infer  the  solicitation  for  the  peace 
of  the  church  to  proceed  from  the  carnal  sense, 
yet,  I  will  conclude  ever  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
**  Cum  sit  inter  vos  zelus  et  contentio,  nonne  car- 
nales  estis  V*  While  there  is  amongst  you  zeal 
and  contention,  are  ye  not  carnal !  And  howso- 
ever they  esteem  the  compounding  of  controversies 
to  savour  of  man's  wisdom  and  human  policy,  and 
think  themselves  led  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  yet  I  say,  with  St  James,  *«  Non  est  ista 
sapientia  de  sursum  descendens,  wd  terrena,  ani- 
malis,  diabolica :  ubi  enim  zelus  et  contentio,  ibi 
inconstantla  et  omne  opus  pravum.^  Of  this  in- 
constancy it  is  said  by  a  learned  father,  **  Proee- 
dere  volunt  non  ad  periectionem,  sed  ad  permuta- 
tionem  ;^*  they  seek  to  go  forward  still,  not  to  per^ 
fection,  but  to  change. 

The  third  occasion  of  controversies  I  observe 
to  be,  an  extreme  and  unlimited  detestation  of 
some  former  heresy  or  corruption  of  the  church 
already  acknowledged  and  convicted.  This  was 
the  cause  that  produced  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
grounded  especially  upon  detestation  of  Gentilism, 
lest  the  Christian  should  seem,  by  the  assertion 
of  the  equal  divinity  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  to 
approach  under  the  acknowledgment  of  more  gods 
than  one.  The  detestation  of  the  heresy  of  Arius 
produced  that  of  Sabellius ;  who,  holding  for  exe- 
crable the  dissimilitude  which  Arius  pretended 
in  the  Trinity,  fied  so  far  from  him,  as  he  fell  upon 
that  other  extremity,  to  deny  the  distinction  of 
persons;  and  to  say,  they  were  but  only  names 
of  several  offices  and  dispensations.  Yea,  most 
of  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  church  have 
sprung  up  of  this  root ;  while  men  have  made  it 
as  it  were  their  scale,  by  which  to  measure  the 
bounds  of  the  most  perfect  religion ;  taking  it  by 
the  farthest  distance  from  the  error  last  condemned 
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These  be  ^posthumi  heresium  filii;"  heresies 
that  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  other  heresies  that 
are  extinct  and  amortised. 

This  manner  of  apprehension  doth  in  some 
degree  possess  many  in  oar  times.  They  think  it 
the  true  touchstone  to  try  what  is  good  and  e?il, 
by  measuring  what  is  more  or  less  opposite  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  it  cere- 
mony, be  it  policy,  or  government;  yea,  be  it 
other  institutions  of  greater  wei^t,  ^at  is  ever 
most  perfect  which  is  removed  most  degrees 
from  that  church ;  and  that  is  ever  polluted  and 
blemished,  which  participateth  in  any  appearance 
with  it.  This  is  a  subtile  and  dangerous  conceit 
for  men  to  entertain ;  apt  to  delude  themselves, 
more  apt  to  delude  the  people,  and  most  apt  of  all 
to  calumniate  their  adversaries.  This  surely,  but 
that  a  notorious  condemnation  of  that  position  was 
before  our  eyes,  had  long  since  brought  us  to  the 
rebaptization  of  children  baptized  according  to 
the  pretended  Catholic  religion:  for  I  see  that 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  like  reason,  which  is 
the  reordaining  of  priests,  is  a  matter  already 
resolutely  maintained.  It  is  very  meet  that  men 
beware  how  they  be  abased  by  this  opinion ;  and 
that  they  know,  that  it  is  a  consideration  of  much 
greater  wisdom  and  sobriety  to  be  well  advised, 
whether  in  general  demolition  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  not,  as  men's 
actions  are  imperfect,  some  good  purged  with  the 
bad,  rather  than  to  purge  the  church,  as  they 
pretend,  every  day  anew;  which  is  the  way  to 
make  a  wound  in  the  bowels,  as  is  already  begun. 

The  fourth  and  last  occasion  of  these  controver- 
sies, a  matter  which  did  also  trouble  the  church  in 
former  times,  is  the  partial  affectation  and  imita- 
tion of  foreign  churches.  For  many  of  our  men, 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  and  since,  having 
been  conversant  in  churches  abroad,  and  received 
a  great  impression  of  the  form  of  government  there 
ordained,  have  violently  sought  to  intrude  the  same 
upon  our  church.  But  I  answer,  **  Consentiamus 
in  eo  quod  convenit,  non  in  eo  quod  receptum  est  ;*' 
let  us  agree  in  this,  that  every  church  do  that  which 
is  convenient  for  the  state  of  itself,  and  not  in 
particular  customs.  Although  their  churches  had 
received  the  better  form,  yet,  many  times  it  is  to 
be  soaght,  <>  non  quod  optimam,  sed  e  bonis  quid 
proximum ;''  not  that  which  is  best,  but  of  good 
things  which  is  the  best  and  readiest  to  be  had. 
Our  church  is  not  now  to  plant ;  it  is  settled  and 
established.  It  may  be,  in  civil  states,  a  republic 
is  a  better  policy  than  a  kingdom :  yet,  God  for- 
bid that  lawful  kingdoms  should  be  tied  to  inno- 
vate and  make  alterations.  <*  Qui  mala  introducit, 
voluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  revelatam  in  verbo ;  qui 
nova  introducit,  voluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  revela- 
tam in  rebus ;"  he  that  bringeth  in  evil  customs, 
reslsteth  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  his  word ; 
he  that  bringeth  in  new  things,  resisteth  the  will 
of  God  revealed  in  the  things  themselves.  "  Con- 


suls providentiam  Pei,  cam  yerbo  Dei;'^  take 
counsel  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
his  word.  Neither  yet  do  I  admit  Uiat  their  form, 
although  it  were  possible  and  convenient,  is  better 
than  ours,  if  some  abases  were  taken  away.  The 
parity  and  equality  of  ministers  is  a  thing  of 
wonderful  great  confusion*  And  so  is  an  ordinary 
government  by  synods,  which  doth  necessarily 
ensue  upon  the  oUier. 

It  is  hard  in  all  causes,  but  especially  in  reli- 
gion, when  voices  shall  be  numbered  and  not 
weighed  :  •*  Equidem,"  saith  a  wise  father,  "  at 
vere  quod  res  est  scribam,  prorsus  decrevi  fugert 
omnem  conventum  episcoporum;  nullias  enim 
concilii  bonum  exitum  unquam  vidi;  concilia 
enim  non  minuunt  mala,  sed  augent  potius.'*  To 
say  the  truth,  I  am  utterly  determined  never  to 
come  to  any  council  of  bishops :  for  I  never  yet 
saw  good  end  of  any  council ;  for  councils  abate 
not  ill  things,  but  rather  increase  them.  Which 
is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  of  general  coun- 
cils, as  of  synods,  gathered  for  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  As  for  the  deprivation  of 
bishops,  and  such  like  causes,  this  mischief  hath 
taught  the  use  of  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  pri- 
mates ;  as  the  abuse  of  them  since  hath  taught 
men  to  mislike  them. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Look  to  the  fruits  of  the 
churches  abroad  and  ours.  To  which  I  say,  that 
I  beseech  the  Lord  to  multiply  his  blessings  and 
graces  upon  those  churches  a  hundred  fold.  But 
yet  it  is  not  good,  that  we  fall  on  the  numbering 
of  them ;  it  may  be  our  peace  hath  made  us  more 
wanton :  it  may  be  also,  though  I  would  be  loath 
to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  those  churcheey 
were  it  not  to  remove  scandals,  that  their  fruits 
are  as  torches  in  the  dark,  which  appear  greatest 
afar  off.  I  know  they  may  have  some  strict  order* 
for  the  repressing  of  sundry  excesses :  but  when 
I  consider  of  the  censures  of  some  persons,  as 
well  upon  particular  men  as  upon  churches,  I 
think  on  the  saying  of  a  Platonist,  who  saith, 
**  Certe  vitia  irascibilis  partis  aniras  sunt  grada 
praviora,  quam  concupiscibilis,  tametsi  occal- 
tiora  ;'*  a  matter  that  appeared  much  by  the  an- 
cient contentions  of  bishops.  God  grant  that  we 
may  contend  with  other  churches,  as  the  vine 
with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  first 
fruit;  and  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which 
of  us  is  most  unprofitable.  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  occasions  of  these  controversies. 

Now,  briefly  to  set  down  the  growth  and  pro- 
gression of  the  controversies ;  whereby  will  be 
verified  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that "  tiie  course 
of  contention  is  to  be  stopped  at  the  first;  being 
else  as  the  waters,  which,  if  they  gain  a  breach,  it 
will  hardly  ever  be  recovered. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  that  part,  which 
calls  for  reformation,  was  first  propounded  some 
dislike  of  certain  ceremonies  supposed  to  be  super- 
stitious ;  some  complaint  of  dumb  ministers  who 
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poMess  rich  benefices ;  and  some  InrectiTes  sgunst 
the  idle  and  monastical  continuance  within  the 
universities,  by  those  who  had  livingfs  to  be  resi- 
dent upon  ;  and  such  like  abuses.  Thence  they 
went  on  to  condemn  the  government  of  bishops  as 
a  hierarchy  remaining  to  us  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  except  to  sundry  in- 
stitutions in  the  church,  as  not  sufficiently  de- 
livered from  the  pollutions  of  former  times.  And, 
lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  define  of  an  only  and 
perpetual  form  of  policy  in  the  church ;  which, 
without  consideration  of  possibility,  and  foresight 
of  peril,  and  perturbation  of  the  church  and  state, 
nust  be  erected  and  planted  by  the  magistrate* 
Here  they  stay.  Others,  not  able  to  keep  foot- 
ing in  so  steep  ground,  descend  farther ;  That  the 
same  must  be  entered  into  and  accepted  of  the 
people,  at  their  peril,  without  the  attending  of  the 
establishment  of  authority.  And  so  in  the  mean 
time  they  refuse  to  communicate  with  us,  reput- 
ing us  to  have  no  church.  This  has  been  the  pro- 
gression of  that  side :  I  mean  of  the  generality. 
For,  I  know,  some  persons  being  of  the  nature, 
not  only  to  love  extremities,  but  also  to  fkll  to 
them  without  degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain 
at  the  first. 

The  other  part,  which  maintaineth  the  present 
government  of  the  church,  hath  not  kept  one  tenor 
neither.  First,  those  ceremonies  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  corrupt,  they  maintained  to  be  things 
indifierent,  and  opposed  the  examples  of  the  good 
times  of  the  church  to  that  challenge  which  was 
Blade  unto  them,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
later  superstitious  times.  Then  were  they  also 
content  mildly  to  acknowledge  many  imperfec- 
tions in  the  church:  as  tares  come  up  amongst 
the  corn:  which  yet,  aceording  to  the  wisdom 
taaght  by  our  Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be 
pulled  up,  lest  it  might  spoil  and  supplant  the 
good  com,  but  to  grow  on  together  till  the  harvest. 
AfWr,  they  grew  to  a  more  absolute  defence  and 
■laintenance  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church,  and 
stiffly  to  hold,  that  nothing  was  to  be  innovated ; 
partly  because  it  needed  not,  partly  because  it 
would  make  a  breach  upon  the  rest.  Hence,  ex- 
asperated through  contentions,  they  are  fallen  to  a 
direct  condemnation  of  the  contrary  part,  as  of  a 
sect.  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have  been 
bold  in  open  preaching  to  use  dishonourable  and 
derogatory  speech  and  censure  of  the  churches 
abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as  some  of  our  men,  as  I 
have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers.  Tlius  we  see 
the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  extremes  are 
violent;  so  as  there  is  almost  as  great  a  distance 
now  of  either  side  from  itself,  as  was  at  the  first  of 
one  from  the  other.  And,  surely,  though  my  mean- 
ing and  scope  be  not,  as  I  said  before,  to  enter  into 
the  controversies  themselves,  yet  I  do  admonish  the 
maintainers  of  the  alone  discipline,  to  weigh  and 
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consider  seriously  and  attentively,  how  near  they 
are  unto  them,  with  whom,  I  know,  they  will  not 
join.  It  is  very  hard  to  affirm,  that  the  discipline, 
which  they  say  we  want,  is  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  not  to  afihm 
withal^  that  the  people  themselves,  upon  peril  of 
salvation,  without  staying  for  the  magistrate,  are 
to  gather  themselves  into  it.  I  demand,  if  a  civil 
state  receive  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 
baptism,  and  interdict  and  exclude  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  were  not  men  bound  upon 
danger  of  their  souls  to  draw  themselves  to  con- 
gregations, wherein  they  might  celebrate  this 
mystery,  and  not  to  content  themselves  with  that 
part  of  God^s  worship  which  the  magistrate  had 
authorized  1  This  I  speak,  not  to  draw  them  into 
the  mislike  of  others,  but  into  a  more  deep  con- 
sideration of  themselves :  **Fortasse  non  redeunt 
quia  suum  progressum  non  intelligunt.** 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bishops  I  say,  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
indifferent  person,  in  standing  so  precisely  upon 
altering  nothing ;  *<  leges,  novis  legibus  non  re- 
create, acescunt;'*  laws,  not  refreshed  with  new 
laws,  wax  sour.  *^Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in 
bonis  non  perseverat;^'  without  change  of  ill,  a 
man  cannot  continue  the  good.  To  take  away 
many  abuses,  supplanteth  not  good  orders,  but 
establisheih  them.  **  Morosa  moris  retemtio,  res 
turbulenta  est,  eqne  ae  novitas  ;'*  a  contentious 
retaining  of  custom  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as  well 
as  innovation.  A  good  husband  is  erer  pruning 
in  his  vineyard  or  his  field ;  not  unseasonably, 
indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but  lightly;  he  findeth 
ever  somewhat  to  do.  We  have  beard  of  no  offers 
of  the  bishops  of  bills  in  parliament ;  which,  no 
doubt,  proceeding  from  them  to  whom  it  properly 
belongeth,  would  have  everywhere  received  ac- 
ceptation. Their  own  constitutions  and  orders 
have  reformed  them  little.  Is  nothing  amiss! 
Can  any  mva  defend  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  base  process  to  lackey  up  and  down  for  duties 
and  fees ;  it  being  a  precursory  judgment  of  the 
latter  day  1 

Is  there  no  mean  to  train  and  nurse  up  minis- 
ters,  for  the  yield  of  the  universities  will  not  serve, 
though  they  were  never  so  well  governed;  to 
train  them,  I  say,  not  to  preach,  for  that  every 
man  confidently  adventured  to  do,  but  to  preach 
soundly,  and  to  handle  the  Scriptures  wiUi  wis- 
dom and  judgment!  I  know  prophesying  was 
subject  to  great  abuse,  and  would  be  more  abused 
now;  because  heat  of  contentions  is  increased: 
but  I  say  the  only  reason  of  the  abuse  was,  be- 
cause there  was  admitted  to  it  a  popular  auditory; 
and  it  was  not  contained  within  a  private  confer* 
ence  of  ministers.  Other  things  might  be  spoken 
of.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a  fer- 
vent love  and  care  of  the  people;  and  that  they 
may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  controversy,  sii 
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things  out  of  controyeroy,  which  all  men  confers 
to  be  gracious  and  good.  And  thos  much  for  the 
second  point. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  point,  of  unbrotherly  pro- 
ceeding on  either  part,  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
my  purpose  to  amplify  wrongs :  it  is  enough  to 
note  and  number  them;  which  I  do  idso,  to  move 
compassion  and  remorse  on  the  offending  side, 
and  not  to  animate  challengers  and  complaints  on 
the  other.  And  this  point,  as  reason  is,  doth 
chiefly  touch  that  side  which  can  do  most:  •^In- 
jurise  potentiorum  sunt;**  injuries  come  from  them 
that  have  the  upper  hand. 

The  wrongs  of  them  which  are  possessed  of 
the  government  of  the  church  towards  the  other, 
may  hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused :  they  haye 
charged  tliem  as  though  they  denied  tribute  to 
Caesar,  and  withdrew  from  the  civil  magistrate 
the  obedience  which  they  have  ever  peiformed 
and  taught.  They  have  sorted  and  coupled  them 
with  the  ^«  family  of  love,**  whose  heresies  they 
have  laboured  to  destroy  and  confute.  They  have 
been  swif\  of  credit  to  receive  accusations  against 
them,  from  those  that  have  quarrelled  with  them, 
but  for  speaking,  againit  sin  and  vice.  Their  ac- 
cusations and  inquisitions  have  been  strict,  swear* 
ing  men  to  blanks  and  generalities,  not  included 
within  compass  of  matter  certain,  which  the  party 
which  is  to  take  the  oath  may  comprehend,  whichia 
a  thing  captious  and  strainal^le.  Their  urging  of 
sabscription  to  their  own  articles,  is  but  **  lacessere, 
et  irritare  morbos  Ecclesie,**  which  otherwise 
would  spend  and  exercise  themselves.  **  Non  con- 
sensum  qusrit  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  factis  praes- 
tatur,  in  verbis  exigit  :**  He  seeketh  not  unity,  but 
division,  which  exacteth  that  in  words,  which 
men  are  content  to  yield  in  action.  And  it  is  true, 
there  are  some  which,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will 
not  easily  offend  by  inconformity,  who,  notwith- 
standing, make  some  conscience  to  subscribe;  for 
they  know  this  note  of  inconstancy  and  defection 
from  that  which  they  have  long  held,  shall  disa- 
ble them  to  do  that  good  which  otherwise  they 
might  do:  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  many, 
that  their  ministry  shonld  be  thereby  discredited. 
As  for  their  easy  silencing  of  them,  in  such  great 
scarcity  of  preachers,  it  is  to  punish  the  people, 
and  not  them.  Ought  they  not,  I  mean  the 
bishops,  to  keep  one  eye  open,  to  look  upon  the 
good  that  those  men  do,  not  to  fix  them  both  upon 
the  hurt  that  they  suppose  cometh  by  them! 
Indeed,  such  as  are  intemperate  and  incorrigible, 
God  forbid  they  should  be  permitted  to  preach : 
but  shall  every  inconsiderate  word,  sometimes 
captiously  watched,  and  for  the  most  part  hardly 
enforced,  be  as  a  forfeiture  of  their  voice  and  gift 
in  preaching?  As  for  sundry  particular  molesta- 
tions, I  take  no  pleasure  to  recite  them.  If  a 
minister  shall  be  troubled  for  saying  in  baptism, 
^»  do  you  bel ieve  ?**  for,  «*  dost  thou  believe  1**  If 
another  shall  be  called  in  question  for  praying 


for  her  majesty,  without  the  additions  of  her  style ; 
whereas  the  very  form  of  prayer  in  the  book  of 
Common-Prayer  hath,  *^Thy  senramt  Elizabeth,** 
and  no  more :  If  a  third  shall  be  aocnacd,  upon  these 
words  uttered  touching  the  controversies,  «*tolIatiir 
lex,  et  fiat  oertamen,*'  whereby  was  meant,  that 
the  prejudice  of  the  law  removed,  ehber  reasons 
should  be  equally  compared,  of  calling  the  people 
to  sedition  and  mutiny,  as  if  he  had  said^  away 
with  the  law,  and  try  it  out  with  focee : '  If  these 
and  other  like  particolars  be  trae,  which  I  have 
bat  by  rumour,  fnd  cannot  affirm ;  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  shoold  labour  amongst  os  with 
so  little  comfort.  I  know  restndned  goremments 
are  better  than  remiss ;  and  I  am  of  his  mind  that 
said.  Better  is  il  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
than  where  dl  things  are  lawful.  I  dislike  that 
laws  shonld  not  be  continued,  or  disturbers  be 
unpunished:  but  lawa  are  likened  to  the  grape, 
that  being  too  much  pressed  yields  a  hard  and 
unwholesome  wine.  Of  these  things  I  must  say  ; 
*^  Ira  viri  non  operatur  justitiam  Dei  ;**  the  wmth 
of  men  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God. 

As  for  the  injuries  of  the  other  part,  they  be 
*'  ictus  inermes  ;**  as  it  were  headless  arrows ; 
they  be  fiery  and  eager  invectives,  and,  in  oonio 
fond  men,  uncivil  and  irreverent  behavionr  to- 
wards their  superiors.  This  last  inrenttm  also, 
which  exposeth  them  to  derision  sad  obloquy  hy 
libels,  ehaigeth  not,  as  I  am  persnaded,  the  wkola 
side :  neither  doth  that  other,  which  is  yet  more 
odious,  practised  by  the  worst  sort  of  them; 
which  is,  to  call  in,  as  it  were  to  their  aids,  certain 
mercenary  bands,  which  impugn  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  haye  the  apoil  of 
their  endowments  and  livings :  of  these  I  cannot 
speak  too  hardly.  It  is  an  intelligence  betwee* 
incendiaries  and  robbers,  the  one  to  fire  the  house - 
the  other  to  rifle  it. 

The  fourth  point  wholly  pertaineth  to  them 
which  impugn  the  present  ecclesiastical  goyero- 
ment ;  who,  alUiongh  they  have  not  out  tfaemselves 
off  from  the  body  and  communion  of  the  ehureh, 
yet  do  they  affect  certain  cognisanees  and  differ- 
ences, wherein  they  seek  to  correspond  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  be  separate  from  othen.  And  it 
is  truly  said,  **  tam  sunt  mores  qoidam  schismatiei, 
quam  dogmata  schismatica  ;**  there  be  as  well 
schismatical  fashions  as  opinions.  First,  they  have 
impropriated  onto  themselves  the  names  of  zealous, 
sincere,  and  reformed ;  as  if  all  othen  were  cold 
minglera  of  holy  things  and  profane,  and  friends  of 
abuses.  Yea,  be  a  man  endued  with  great  virtues, 
and  fruitful  in  good  works ;  yet,  if  he  concur  not 
with  them,  they  term  him,  in  derogation,  a  dvil  and 
moral  man,  and  compare  him  to  Socrates,  or  some 
heathen  philosopher:  whereas  the  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  teacheth  us  otherwise;  namely,  to 
judge  and  denominate  men  religious  according  to 
their  works  of  the  second  table ;  because  they  of 
the  first  are  often  counterfeit,  and  practised  in 
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bypocii^.  So  St.  John  saith,  that  ••  a  man  doth 
▼aioly  boaat  of  lovingr  God,  whom  he  never  aaw, 
if  he  lore  not  hia  brother  whom  ha  hath  aeen*'* 
And  St.  James  saith,  ••This  is  true  religion,  to 
▼iait  the  fatherless  and  tiie  widow.'*  So  as  that 
which  is  with  them  bat  philosophical  and  moral, 
la,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  «•  troe  religion  and 
Chriatianity."  As  in  affection  they  challenge 
the  said  yirtaes  of  seal  and  the  rest;  ao  in  know- 
ledge they  attribute  onto  theAiselves  light  and 
perfection.  They  say,  the  Charch  of  England  in 
King  Edward's  time,  and  in  the  beginning  of  her 
■lajesty'B  reign,  waa  but  in  the  cradle;  and  the 
bishops  in  those  times  did  somewhat  grope  for 
daybreak,  but  that  maturity  and  fulness  of  light 
proceedeth  from  themselves.  So  Sabinius,  bishop 
of  Heraelea,  a  Macedonian  heretic,  said,  that  the 
fathers  in  the  council  of  Nice  were  but  infants 
and  ignorant  men:  that  the  church  was  not  so 
perfect  in  their  decrees  as  to  refuse  that  farther 
ripeness  of  knowledge  which  time  had  revealed. 
And  as  they  censure  virtuous  men  by  the  names 
of  civil  and  moral,  so  do  they  censure  men  truly 
and  grodly  wise,  who  see  into  the  vanity  of  their 
affections,  by  the  name  of  politics ;  saying,  that 
their  wisdom  is  but  carnal  and  savouring  of  man's 
brain.  So,  likewise,  if  a  preacher  preach  with  care 
and  meditation,  I  speak  not  of  the  vain  scholaati- 
cal  manner  of  preaching,  but  soundly  indeed, 
ordering  the  matter  he  handleth  distinctly  for 
memory,  deducting  and  drawing  it  down  for 
direction,  and  authorising  it  with  strong  proofs 
and  warrants,  fbey  censure  it  as  a  form  of  speak- 
ing not  becoming  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
tefer  it  to  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  <«  enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom." 

Now  for  their  own  manner  of  preaching,  what 
is  iti  Surely  they  exhort  well,  and  work  eom- 
punetion  of  mind,  and  bring  men  well  to  the 
queetion,' •<yiri,  fratres,  quid  fhciemust"  But 
tiiat  is  not  enough,  except  they  resolve  the  ques- 
tion. Tliey  handle  matters  of  controversy  weakly 
and  ^  obiter,"  and  as  before  a  people  that  will 
accept  of  any  thing.  In  doctrine  of  manners 
there  is  little  but  generality  and  repetition.  The 
word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  toss  up  and  down, 
ihej  break  it  not:  they  draw  not  their  directions 
down  *«ad  casus  conscientia ;"  that  a  man  may 
be  warranted  in  his  particular  actions,  whether 
they  be  lawful  or  not;  neither  indeed  are  many 
of  them  able  to  do  it,  what  through  want  of 
grounded  knowledge,  what  through  Want  of  study 
and  time.  It  is  a  compendious  and  easy  thing  to 
eall  for  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath-day,  or  to 
speak  against  unlawful  gain;  but  what  actions 
aiid  works  may  be  done  upon  the  Sabbath,  and 
what  not;  and  what  courses  of  gain  are  lawful, 
•nd  in  what  eases :  to  set  this  down,  and  to  clear 
the  whole  matter  with  good  distinctions  and  de- 
ebions.  Is  a  matter  of  great  knowledge  and  labour, 
and  aaketh  much  maditatioii  and  converaing  in 


the  Seripturea,  and  other  helps  which  God  halk 
provided  and  preserved  for  instruction. 

Again,  they  carry  not  an  equal  hand  in  teaching 
the  people  their  lawful  liberty,  as  well  as  their 
restraints  and  prohibitions :  but  they  tiiink  a  man 
cannot  go  too  &r  in  that  that  hath  a  show  of  a 
commandment. 

They  forget  that  there  are  sins  on  the  right 
hand,  as  wdl  as  on  the  left;  and  that  the  word  is 
double-edged,  and  cutteth  on  boih  sides,  as  well 
the  profane  transgressions  as  the  superstitions 
observances.  Who  doubteth  but  that  it  is  aa 
unlawful  to  abut  where  God  hath  opened,  as  to 
open  where  God  hath  shut;  to  bind  where  God 
hath  loosed,  as  to  loose  where  God  hath  bound! 
Amongst  men  it  is  commonly  aa  ill  taken  to  turn 
back  favours,  aato  disobey  commandments.  In 
this  kind  of  seal,  for  example,  they  have  prok 
nounoed  generally,  and  without  difference,  all 
untruths  unlawful ;  notwithstanding,  that  the  mi^* 
wivea  are  directly  reported  to  have  been  bleaaod 
for  tiieir  excuse;  and  Rahab  is  said  by  faith  to 
have  concealed  the  spies;  and  Solomon's  selected 
judgment  proceeded  upon  a  simulation;  and  our 
Saviour,  the  more  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  two 
disciples  with. a  holy  dalliance,  made  as  if  he 
would  have  passed  Emmaua.^  Farther,  I  have 
heard  aome  sermons  of  mortification,  which,  I 
think,  with  very  good  meaning,  they  have  preaob- 
ed  out  of  their  owe  experience  and  exercise,  and 
things  in  private  counsels  nd  unmeet;  but  surely 
no  sound  conceits,  mneh  like  to  Paraons'  ••Resold' 
tion,"  or  not  so  good ;  apt  to  breed  in  men  rather 
weak  opiniona  and  perplexed  despairs,  than  filial 
and  true  repentance  which  is  sought 

Another  point  of  g^reat  inconvenience  and  perfl, 
ia  to  entitle  the  people  to  hear  controversies,  and 
idl  kinds  of  doctrine.  They  say  no  part  of  ths 
counsel  of  God  is  to  be  suppressed,  nor  the  people 
defrauded :  ao  as  tiie  difference  which  the  apostto 
maketh  between  milk  and  atrong  meat  b  ooa- 
founded :  and  his  precept,  that  the  weak  be  not 
admitted  unto  questions  and  conlcoversies,  takslh. 
noplace. 

But  most  of  all  is  to  be  suspselsd,  as  a  seed  o€ 
farther  inconvenience,  their  manner  of  handling 
the  Scriptures;  for  whilst  they  seek  express 
Scripture  for  every  filing;  and  that  they  have,  in 
a  manner,  deprived  themselves  and  the  ehureh 
of  a  special  help  and  support,  by  embasing  tbir 
authority  of  the  fiithers,  they  resort  to  naked  ejf- 
amples,  conceited  inferences,  and  forced  allusions, 
such  as  do  mine  into  all  certainty  of  religion. 

Another  extremity  is  the  exeesstve  magnifying 
of  that  which,  though  it  be  a  principal  and  most 
holy  institution,  yet  hath  its  limits,  as  all  thinga 
else  have.  We  see  wheieaoever,  in  a  manner, 
they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  word  spoken  of, 
they  expound  it  of  preaching;  they  have  made  it, 
in  a  manner,  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  U)  have  a  sermon  precedent  * 
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ibej  haTe,  in  a  sort,  annihilated  the  use  of  litur- 
gies, and  forms  of  divine  senricc,  although  the 
trouse  of  God  he  denominated  of  the  principal, 
"M  domus  orationis,**  a  hoose  of  prayer,  and  not  a 
house  of  preaching.  As  for  the  life  of  the  good 
oonks  and  hermits  in  the  primitive  church,  I 
know,  they  will  condemn  a  man  as  half  a  papist, 
if  he  should  maintaiii  them  as  other  than  profane, 
because  they  heard  no  sermons.  In  the  mean 
time,  what  preaching  is,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
preach,  they  move  no  quesdon ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
••ee^  every  roan  that  presumeth  to  speak  in  chair 
is  accounted  a  preacher.  But  I  am  assured,  that 
not  a  few  that  call  hotly  for  a  preaching  ministry, 
deserve  to  be  the  first  themselves  that  should  be 
•expelled.  All  which  errors  and  misproceedings 
they  do  fortify  and  intrench  by  an  addicted  respect 
•to  their  own  opinions,  and  an  impatience  to  hear 
ieontradiction  or  argument ;  yea,  I  know  some  of 
them  that  would  Uiink  it  a  tempting  of  God,  to 
hear  or  read  what  may  be  said  against  them ;  as 
if  there  could  be  a  «« quod  bonum  est,  tenete  ;*' 
irithout  an  «  omnia  probate,**  going  before. 
'  This  may  suffice  to  offer  unto  themselves  a 
•iboug^t  and  eonsideration,  whether  in  tiiese 
-things  they  do  well  or  nol  and  to  correct  and 
-assuage  the  partiality  of  their  followers.  For  as 
4br  any  man  that  shall  hereby  enter  into  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ministry,  it  is  but  his  own  bard- 
(»ess  of  heart.  I  know  the  work  of  exhortation 
'doth  chiefly  rest  upon  these  men,  and  they  have 
'leal  and  hate  of  sin :  But,  again,  let  them  take 
iieed  that  it  be  not  true  which  one  of  their  adver- 
isaries  said,  that  they  have  but  two  small  wants, 
knowledge,  and  love.  And  so  I  conclude  this 
point. 

The  last  point,  touching  the  due  publishing 
'end  debating  of  these  controversies,  needeth  no 
'long  speech.  This  strange  abuse  of  antiques 
^•nd  pasquils  hath  been  touched  before :  so,  like- 
wise, I  repeat  that  which  I  said,  that  a  character 
of  love  is  more  proper  for  debates  of  this  nature, 
'than  that  of  zeal.  As  for  all  direct  or  indirect 
glances,  or  levels  at  men's  persons,  they  were 
ever  in  these  causes  disallowed. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  be  pretended,  the  people  is 
no  meet  arbitrator,  but  rather  the  quiet,  modest, 
end  private  assemblies,  and  conferences  of  the 
learned.  ^^Qui  apud  incapacem  loquitur,  non 
disceptat,  sed  calumniatur.*'  The  press  and 
pulpit  would  be  freed  and  discharged  of  these 
eontentions ;  neither  promotion  on  the  one  side, 
nor  glory  and  heat  on  the  other  side,  ought  to 
oontinue  those  challenges  and  cartels  at  the  cross 
end  other  places ;  but  rather  all  preachers,  espe- 
cially such  as  be  of  good  temper,  and  have 
wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and 
beat  upon  a  peace,  silence,  and  surseance. 
Neither  let  them  fear  Solon's  law,  which  com- 
pelled in  factions  every  particular  person  to  range 
himselt   oo  the  one  side;   nor  yet  the  fond 


calumny  of  neutrality ;  but  let  them  know  that 
is  true  which  is  said  by  a  wise  man.  That  neuters 
in  contentions  are  neither  better  or  worse  than 
either  side. 

These  things  have  I  inidl  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity set  down  touching  the  controversies  which 
now  trouble  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that 
without  all  art  and  insinuation;  and  therefore  not 
like  to  be  grateful  to  either  part :  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  trust  what  hath  been  said  shall  find  a 
correspondence  in  their  minds  which  are  not 
embarked  in  partiality,  and  which  love  the  whole 
better  than  a  part;  wherefore  I  am  not  out  of 
hope  that  it  may  do  good ;  at  the  least  I  shall  not 
repent  myself  of  the  meditation. 


CERTAIN  CONSIDERATIpNS 

TQUCBIVO 

THE   BETTBR   PACIFICATION   AND   BDmCAtlblT 

or  TBI 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

DBDlCATXn  TO  BIS  JfOST  CXCELLnTT  MAJMT. 


The  unity  of  your  church,  excellent  sovereign, 
is  a  thing  no  less  precious  than  the  union  of 
your  kingdoms ;  being  both  works  wherein  your 
happiness  may  contend  with  your  worthiness. 
Having  therefore  presumed,  not  without  your 
majesty*s  gracious  acceptation,  to  say  somewhat 
on  the  one,  I  am  thp  more  encouraged  not  to  be 
silent  in  the  other :  the  rather,  because  it  is  an 
argument  that  I  have  travelled  in  heretofore.* 
But  Solomon  commendeth  a  word  spoken  ia 
season ;  and  as  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
cerning of  seasons,  saith,  **When  yon  see  a 
cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you  say  it  will  be  a 
shower:**  so  your  majesty's  rising  to  this  mo- 
narchy in  the  west  parts  of  the  world,  doth 
promise  a  sweet  and  fruitful  shower  of  many 
blessings  upon  this  church  and  commonwealth ; 
a  shower  of  that  influence  as  the  very  first  dews 
and  drops  thereof  have  already  laid  the  storms 
and  winds  throughout  Christendom;  reducing 
the  very  face  of  Europe  to  a  more  peaceable  and 
amiable  countenance.    But  to  the  purpose. 

It  is  very  true,  that  these  ecclesiastical  matters 
are  things  not  properly  appertaining  to  my  pro- 
fession ;  which  I  was  not  so  inconsiderate  but  to 
object  to  myself:  but  finding  that  it  is  many 
times  seen  that  a  man  that  standeth  oflT,  and 
somewhat  removed  from  a  plot  of  ground,  dolh 
better  survey  it  and  discover  it  than  those  which 
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aiB  upon  it,  I  thought  it  not  impoesible,  bat  that 
I»  as  a  looker  on,  might  oast  mine  eyes  upon 
some  things  which  the  actors  themseWes,  espe- 
cially some  being  interested*  some  led  and 
addicted,  some  declared  and  engaged,  did  not  or 
would  not  see.  And  that  knowing  in  my  con- 
science, whereto  God  beareth  witness,  that  the 
things  which  I  shall  speak  spring  out  of  no  vein 
of  popularity,  ostentation,  desire  of  novelty, 
partiality  to  either  side,  disposition  to  intermed- 
dle, or  any  the  like  learen ;  I  may  conceive  hope, 
that  what  I  want  in  depth  of  judgment  may  be 
conntervailed  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
afiection.  But  of  all  things  this  did  most  animate 
me;  that  I  found  in  these  opinions  of  mine, 
which  I  have  long  held  and  embraced,  as  may 
appear  by  that  which  I  have  many  years  since 
written  of  them,  according  to  the  proportion, 
nevertheless,  of  my  weakness,  a  consent  and 
conformity  with  that  which  yoor  majesty  hath 
published  of  your  own  most  Christian,  most 
wise,  and  moderate  sense,  in  these  causes; 
wherein  you  have  well  expressed  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  infused  in  your  sacred  breast,  from 
God,  that  high  principle  and  position  of  govern- 
ment, That  you  ever  hold  the  whole  more  dear 
than  any  part. 

For  who  seeth  not  that  many  are  affected,  and 
give  opinion  in  these  matters,  as  if  they  had  not 
so  much  a  desire  to  purge  the  evil  from  the  good, 
as  to  countenance  and  prdtect  the  evil  by  the  good. 
Others  speak  as  if  their  scope  were  only  to  set 
forth  what  is  good,  and  not  to  seek  what  is  pos- 
sible, which  is  to  wish,  and  not  to  prppound. 
Others  proceed  as  if  they  had  rather  a  mind  of  re- 
moving, than  of  reforming.  But  howsoever  either 
side,  as  men,  though  excellent  men,  shall  run  into 
extremities;  yet  your  majesty,  as  a  most  wise, 
equal,  and  Christian  moderator,  is  disposed  to 
find  out  the  golden  mediocrity  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  which  is  sound,  and  in  the  repara- 
tion of  that  which  is  corrupt  and  decayed.  To 
your  princely  judgment  then  I  do  in  all  humbleness 
submit  whatsoever  I  shall  propound,  offering  the 
same  but  as  a  mite  into  the  treasury  of  your  wisdom. 
For  as  the  astronomers  do  well  observe,  that  when 
three  of  the  superior  lights  do  meet  in  conjunc<r 
tion,  it  bringeth  forth  some  admirably  effects :  so 
there  being  joined  in  your  majesty  the  light  of 
nature,  the  light  of  learning,  and,  above  all,  the 
light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  it  cannot  be  but  your 
government  must  be  as  a  happy  constellation  over 
the  states  of  your  kingdoms.  Neither  is  there 
wanting  to  your  majesty  that  fourth  light,  which, 
though  it  be  but  a  borrowed  light,  yet  is  of  singu- 
lar efficacy  and  moment  added  to  the  rest,  which, 
is  the  light  of  a  most  wise  and  well  compounded 
council ;  to  whose  honourable  and  grave  wisdoms 
1  do  likewise  submit  whatsoever  I  shall  speak, 
hoping  that  I  shall  not  need  to  make  protestation 
of  my  mind  and  opinion :  That,  until  your  majesty 


doth  otherwise  determine  and  order,  all  actual  and 
full  obedience  is  to  be  given  to  ecclesiastical  juris  • 
diction  as  it  now  standeth :  and,  when  your  ma^ 
jesty  hath  determined  and  ordered,  that  every  good 
subject  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  and  apply  his  obe* 
dience  to  your  majesty's  laws,  ordinances,  and 
royal  commandments ;  nor  of  the  dislike  I  have  of 
all  immodest  bitterness,  peremptory  presumption^ 
popular  handling,  and  oUier  courses,  tending  ra- 
ther to  rumour  and  impression  in  the  vulgar  sort 
than  to  likelihood  of  effect  joined  with  observa^ 
tion  of  duty. 

But  before  I  enter  into  the  points  controverted* 
I  think  good  to  remove,  if  it  may  be,  two  opi-> 
nionsi  which  directly  confront  and  oppone  to  t^ 
formation :  the  one  bringing  it  to  a  nullity,  and  th» 
other  to  an  impossibility.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
against  good  policy  to  innovate  any  thing  in 
church  matters ;  the  other,  that  all  reformation, 
must  be  after  one  platform. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  excellently  said 
by  the  prophet,  **  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et 
videte,  qucnam  sit  via  recta  et  vera,  et  am- 
bulate in  ea."  For  it  is  true,  that  with  all  wis» 
and  moderate  persons,  custom  aAd  usage  obtain^ 
eth  that  reverence,  as  it  is  sufScient  matter  ta 
move  them  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  discover,  and 
take  a  view ;  but  it  is  no  warrant  to  guide  and 
conduct  them.  A  just  ground,  I  say,  it  is  of  de- 
liberation, but  not  of  direction.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  who  knoweth  not,. that  time  is  truly  com- 
pared to  a  stream,  that  canieth  down  fresh  and 
pure  waters  into  that  salt  sea  of  corruption  which 
environcth  all  human  actional  and,  therefore,  if 
man  shall  not  by  his  industry,  virtue,  and  policy, 
as  it  were  with  the  oar,  row  against  the  stream 
and  inclination  of  time,  all  institution^  and  ordi- 
nances, be.  they  never  so  pure,  will  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  But  not  to  handle  this  matter  com- 
monplace like,  I  would  only  ask,  why  the  civil 
state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth  year 
in  parliament  assembled :  devising  remedies  as 
fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief:  and,  contrariwise « 
the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon 
the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now 
for  these  five-and-ibrty  years  and  more  1  If  any 
man  shall  object,  that  if  the  like  intermission  had 
been  used  in  civil  causes  also,  the  error  had  not 
been  great ;  surely  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom 
hath  been  otherwise  in  experience  for  three  hun- 
dred years'  space  at  the  least.  But  if  it  be  said 
to  me  that  there  is  a  difference  between  civil  causes 
and  ecclesiastical,  they  may  as  well  tell  me  that 
churches  and  chapels  need  no  reparations,  though 
castles  and  houses  do ;  whereas,  commonly,  to 
speak  tlie  truth,  dilapidations  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  edifications  of  the  church  of  God  are  in 
all  times  as  great  as  the  outward  and  material 
'  Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and  stylo  of  reform- 
!  ation  used  by  our  Saviour,  **  ab  initio  non  tun 
SN 
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iie«**  was  applied  to  church  mattaiSf  and  those  '  can  nerer  keep  within  the 


'  any  mode- 


of  the  highest  natare,  concerning  the  law  moral,  ration :  but  these  things  being  with  os  to  hare  an 
Nerertheless,  he  were  both  unthankful  and  |  orderly  passage,  nnder  a  king  who  hath  a  royal 
nnwise,  that  would  deny  but  that  the  Church  of  power  and  approTod  Judgment,  and  knoweth  as 
England,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of !  well  the  measure  of  things  as  the  nature  of  them; 
fiimous  memory,  did  flourish.  If  I  should  com-  I  it  is  surely  a  needless  fear.  For  they  need  not 
pare  it  with  foreign  churches,  I  would  rather  the  •  doubt  but  your  majesty,  with  the  adTiee  of  yoor 
comparison  should  be  in  the  virtues,  than  as  some  council,  will  discern  what  things  are  intermingled 
make  it,  in  the  defects.  Rather,  I  say ,  as  between  like  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  which  bars 


the  Tine  and  the  olire,  which  should  bo  most 
fruitful ;  and  not  as  between  the  brier  and  the 
thistle,  which  should  be  most  unprofitable.  For 
that  reverence  should  be  used  to  the  church,  which 
the  good  sons  of  Noah  used  to  their  father's  na- 
kedness ;  that  is,  as  it  were  to  go  backwards,  and 
to  help  the  defects  thereof  and  yet  to  dissemble 
them.  And  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  scarcely 
any  church,  since  the  primitive  church,  yielded 
in  like  number  of  years  and  latitude  of  country,  a 
greater  number  of  excellent  preachers,  famous 
writers,  and  grave  governors.  But  for  the  disci- 
pline and  orders  of  the  church,  as  many,  and  the 
chiefest  of  them,  are  holy  and  good ;  so  yet,  if 
St.  John  were  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of  Asia,  it  would 
sure  have  the  clause,  *•  habeo  adversus  te  pauca.'* 
And  no  more  for  this  point,  saving,  that  as  an 
appendix  thereto  it  is  not  amiss  to  touch  that  ob- 
jection, which  is  made  to  the  time,  and  not  to  the 
matter ;  pretending,  that  if  reformation  were  ne- 
cessary, yet  it  were  not  now  seasonable  at  your 
majesty's  first  entrance :  yet  Hippocrates  saith, 
**  Si  quid  moves,  a  principio  move ;"  and  the  wis- 
dom of  all  examples  do  show,  tiiat  the  wisest 
princes,  as  they  have  ever  been  the  most  sparing 
in  removing  or  alteration  of  servants  and  oflicers 
upon  their  coming  in ;  so  for  removing  of  abuses 
and  enormities,  and  for  reforming  of  laws  and  the 
policy  of  their  states,  they  have  chiefly  sought  to 
ennoble  and  commend  their  beginnings  therewith; 
knowing  that  the  first  impression  with  people  coii- 
tinaeth  long,  and  when  men's  minds  are  most  in 
expectation  and  suspense,  then  are  they  best 
wrouflrht  and  managed.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth 
to  mo  that  as  the  spring  of  nature,  I  mean  the 
spring  of  the  year,  is  the  best  time  for  purging  and 
medicining  the  natural  body,  so  the  spring  of 
kingdoms  is  the  most  proper  season  forUie  purg- 
ing and  rectifying  of  politic  bodies. 

There  remaineth  yet  an  objection,  rather  of 
suspicion  than  of  reason ;  and  yet  such  as  I  think 
makcth  a  great  impression  in  the  minds  of  very 
wiso  and  woll-affected  persons;  which  is,  that  if 


thdr  roots  so  enwrapped  and  entangled,  as  the 
one  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  endangering  the 
other;  and  what  are  mingled  but  as  the  chaff  and 
the  com,  which  need  but  a  &n  to  sift  and  sever 
them.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the  first  point,  of  no 
reformation  to  be  admitted  at  all. 

For  the  second  point,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  form  of  discipline  in  all  churches,  and  that 
imposed  by  necessity  of  a  commandment  and 
prescript  out  of  the  word  of  God ;  it  is  a  matter 
volumes  have  been  compiled  of,  and  therefore 
cannot  receive  a  brief  redargution.  I  for  my  part 
do  confess,  that  in  revolving  the  Scriptures  I  could 
never  find  any  such  thing:  but  that  God  had  left 
the  like  liberty  to  the  church  government,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  civil  government;  to  be  varied 
according  to  time,  and  place,  and  accidents,  which 
nevertheless  his  high  and  dirine  providence  doth 
order  and  dispose.  For  all  civil  governments  are 
restrained  from  Grod  unto  the  general  grounds  of 
justice  and  manners ;  but  the  policies  and  foimt 
of  them  are  left  free :  so  that  monarchies  and 
kingdoms,  seflates  and  seignories,  popular  sttftas, 
and  communal ities,  are  lawful,  and  where  they 
are  planted  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate. 

So,  likewise,  in  church  matters,  the  substance 
of  doctrine  is  immutable ;  and  so  are  the  general 
rules  of  government :  but  for  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  for  the  particular  hierarchies,  policies,  and 
disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  good  we  return  unto  the  ancient 
bounds  of  unity  in  the  church  of  God ;  which 
was,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  and  not  one  hier- 
archy, one  discipline;  and  that  we  observe  the 
league  of  Christians,  as  it  is  penned  by  our  Sa- 
viour; which  is  in  substance  of  doctrine  this: 
*<  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against  us :"  but  in 
things  indifferent,  and  hut  of  circumstance  this; 
*'  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us."  In  these 
things,  80  as  the  general  rules  be  observed ;  that 
Christ's  flock  be  fed ;  that  there  be  a  succession 
in  bishops  and  ministers,  which  aro  the  prophets 
of  the  New  Testament;  that  there  be  a  due  and 
reverent  use  of  the  power  of  the  keys ;  that  those 


way  be  given  to  mutation,  though  it  be  in  talcing  that  preach  the  gospel,  live  of  the  gospel;  that 
away  abuses,  yet  it  may  so  acquaint  men  with  all  things  tend  to  edification ;  that  all  things  be 
swoctnrss  of  change,  as  it  will  undermine  the  1  done  in  order  and  with  decency,  and  the  like : 
Mtability  even  of  that  which  is  sound  and  good,  the  rest  is  left  to  the  holy  wisdom  and  spiritual 
This  surely  had  been  a  good  and  true  allegation  ,  discretion  of  the  master  builders  and  inferior 
in  the  ancient  contentions  and  divisions  between  ;  builders  in  Christ's  church  ;  as  it  is  excellently 
ilie  people  and  the  senate  of  Rome ;  where  things  alluded  by  that  father  that  noted,  that  Christ's 
ivcro  carried  at  the  appetites  of  multitudes,  which    garment  was  without  seam ;  and  yet  tlie  church's 
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frannent  was  of  divers  colours:  and  thereupon 
setteth  down  for  anile;  •*in  veste  varietas  sit, 
scissura  non  sit.** 

In  which  variety,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  safe  and 
wise  coarse  to  follow  good  examples  and  prece- 
dents; bat  then  by  the  rule  of  imitation  and 
example  to  consider  not  only  which  are  best,  but 
which  are  the  likeliest;  as,  namely,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  ^e  purest  times  of  the 
first  good  emperors  that  embraced  the  fhith.  For 
the  times  of  persecution,  before  temporal  princes 
received  our  faith,  as  they  were  excellent  times 
for  doctrine  and  manners,  so  they  be  improper 
and  unlike  examples  of  outward  government  and 
policy.  And  so  much  for  this  point:  now  to  the 
particular  points  of  controversies,  or  rather  of 
reformation. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  BISHOPS. 

First,  thereAire,  for  the  government  of  bishops^ 
I,  for  my  part,  not  prejudging  the  precedents  of 
other  reformed  churches,  do  hold  it  warranted  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  in  the  better  times,  and  much  more  con- 
venient for  kingdoms,  than  parity  of  ministers 
and  government  by  synods.  But  then,  farther,  it 
is  tolie  considered,  that  the  church  is  not  now  to 
plant  or  build ;  but  only  to  be  pruned  from  cor^ 
luption,  and  to  be  repaired  and  restored  in  some 
decays. 

For  it  is  worth  the  noting,  that  the  Scripture 
•aith,  «Tkanslato  sacerdotio,  necesse  est  at  et 
legis  fiat  translatio.**  It  is  not  possible,  in  respect 
of  the  great  and  near  sympathy  between  the  state 
civil  and  the  state  ecclesiastical,  to  make  so  main 
an  alteration  in  the  church,  but  it  would  have  a 
perilous  operation  upon  tiie  kingdoms ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  fit  that  controversy  be  in  peace  and  silence. 

But  there  be  two  circumstances  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  bishops,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  ooald 
never  be  satisfied  ;  the  one,  the  sole  exercise  of 
their  authority ;  the  other,  the  deputation  of  their 
authority. 

For  the  first,  the  bishop  giveth  orders  alone, 
excommunicateth  alone,  judgeth  alone.  Tliis 
seemeth  to  be  a  thing  almost  without  example  in 
good  government,  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to 
have  crept  in  in  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  times. 
We  see  the  greatest  kings  and  monarchs  have 
their  councils.  There  is  no  temporal  court  in 
England  of  the  higher  sort  where  the  authority 
doth  rest  in  one  person.  The  king^s  bench, 
common-pleas,  and  the  exchequer,  are  benches  of 
a  certain  number  of  judges.  The  Chancellor  of 
England  hath  an  assistance  of  twelve  masters  of 
the  chancery.  The  master  of  the  wards  hath  a 
council  of  the  court ;  m)  hath  the  chancellor  of  the 


duchy.  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  lord  trea* 
surer  is  joined  with  the  chancellor  and  the  barons. 
The  masters  of  the  requests  are  ever  more  than 
one.  The  justices  of  assize  are  two.  The  lord 
presidents  in  the  North  and  in  Wales  have  coun- 
cils of  divers.  The  Star  Chamber  is  an  assembly 
of  the  king's  privy  council,  aspersed  with  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal :  so  as  in  courts  the 
principal  person  bath  ever  either  colleagues  or 
assessors. 

The  like  is  to  be  found  in  other  well-governed 
commonwealths  abroad,  where  the  jurisdiction 
is  yet  more  dispersed ;  as  in  the  court  of  parlia^ 
ment  of  France,  and  in  other  places.  No  man 
will  deny  but  the  acts  that  pass  the  bishop*t 
jurisdiction  are  of  as  great  importance  as  those' 
that  pass  the  civil  courts:  for  men^s  soula  are 
more  precious  than  their  bodies  or  goods ;  and  so 
are  their  good  names.  Bishops  have  their  infirmp 
ities,  and  have  no  exception  from  that  general 
malediction  which  is  pronounced  against  all  men 
living,  <•  Ye  soli,  nam  si  occideret,  &c.''  Nay, 
we  see  that  the  first  wahant  in  spiritual  causes  is 
directed  to  a  number,  **  Die  Ecclesie ;''  which  is 
not  so  in  temporal  matters :  and  we  see  that  in 
general  causes  of  church  government,  there  are 
as  well  assemblies  of  all  the  clergy  in  councils, 
as  of  all  the  states  in  parliament.  Whence  should 
this  sole  exercise  of  jurisdiction  come  t  Surely, 
I  do  suppose,  and,  I  thinlc,  upon  good  ground, 
that  *^  ab  initio  non  fuit  ita ;''  and  that  the  deans 
and  chapters  were  councils  about  the  sees  and 
chairs  of  bishops  at  the  first,  and  were  unto  them 
a  presbytery  or  consistory ;  and  intermeddled  not 
only  in  the  disposirig  of  their  revenues  and  en- 
dowments, but  much  more  in  jurisdiction  eecle-^ 
siastical.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  deans  and 
chapters  stuck  close  to  the  bishops  in  matters  of 
profit  and  the  world,  and  would  not  lose  their 
hold ;  but  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  which  they 
accounted  but  trouble  and  attendance,  they  so^ 
fered  tlie  bishops  to  encroach  and  nsurp ;  and  so 
the  one  continueth,  and  the  other  is  lost  And  we 
see  tiiat  tiie  Bishop  of  Rome,  *<  fiis  enim  et  ab 
hosts  doceri,"  and  no  question  in  that  church  the 
first  institutions  were  excellent,  performeth  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  in  consistory. 

And  whereof  consisteth  this  consistory,  but  of 
the  parish  priests  of  Rome,  which  term  them* 
selves  cardinals,  <*  a  cardinibus  mundi ;''  because 
the  bishop  pretendeth  to  be  universal  over  the 
whole  world  1  And  hereof  again  we  see  many 
shadows  yet  remaining:  as,  that  the  dean  and 
chapter,  **  pro  forma,''  chooseth  the  bishop,  which 
is  the  highest  point  of  jurisdiction :  and  that  the 
bishop,  when  he  giveth  orders,  if  there  be  any 
ministers  casually  present,  calleth  them  to  join 
with  him  in  imposition  of  hands,  and  some  other 
particulars.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth  to  me  -j 
thing  reasonable  and  religious,  and  according  tri 
the  first  institution,  4hat  bishops,  in  the  greatest 
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oanses,  and  those  which  require  a  spiritaal  dis- 
cerning, namely,  in  ordaining,  suspending,  or 
depriving  ministers,  in  excommunication,  being 
restored  to  the  true  and  proper  use,  as  shall  be 
afVerwards  touched,  in  sentencing  the  validity  of 
marriages  and  legitimations,  in  judging  causes 
criminous,  as  simony,  incest,  blasphemy,  and  the 
like,  should  not  proceed  sole  and  unassisted: 
which  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  reformation 
that  may  be  planted  *»sine  strepitu,^*  without  any 
perturbation  at  all :  and  is  a  matter  which  will 
ffive  strength  to  the  bishops,  countenance  to  the 
inferior  degrees  of  prelates  or  ministers,  and  the 
^better  issue  or  proceeding  to  those  causes  that 
shall  pass. 

And  as  I  wish  this  strength  given  to  the  bishops 
by  council,  so  it  is  not  unworthy  your  majesty's 
consideration,  whether  you  shall  not  think  fit  to 
give  strength  to  the  general  council  of  your 
dergy,  the  convocation  house,  which  was  then 
restrained  when  the  state  of  the  clergy  was 
thought  a  suspected  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
regard  of  their  late  homage  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome;  which  state  now  will  give  place  to  none 
in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  majesty. 

For  the  second  point,  which  is  the  deputation 
of  their  authority,  I  see  no  perfect  and  sure  ground 
for  that  neither,  being  somewhat  different  from 
the  examples  and  rules  of .  government.  The 
bishop  exereiseth  his  jurisdiction  by  his  chancel- 
lor and  commissary  official,  &c.  We  see  in  all 
laws  in  the  world,  offices  of  confidence  and  skill 
cannot  be  put  over,  nor  exercised  by  deputy,  ex- 
cept it  be  especially  contained  in  the  original 
grant:  and  in  that  case  it  is  dutiful.  And  for  ex- 
perience, there  was  never  any  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land made  a  deputy ;  there  was  never  any  judge 
in  any  court  made  a  deputy.  The  bishop  is  a 
judge  and  of  a  high  nature :  whence  cometh  it 
that  he  should  depute,  considering  that  all  trust 
and  confidence,  as  was  said,  is  personal  and 
inherent ;  and  cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
posed! Sorely,  in  this,  again,  "ab  initio  non 
fuit  sic:"  but  it  is  probable  that  bishops  when 
tkey  gave  themselves  too  much  to  the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  became  grandees  in  kingdoms,  and 
great  connsellora  to  princes,  then  did  they  dele- 
gate Ihoir  proper  jurisdictions,  as  things  of  too 
inferior  a  nature  for  their  greatness :  and  then, 
after  the  similitude  and  imitation  of  kings  and 
counts  palatine,  they  would  have  their  chancellora 
and  judges. 

But  that  example  of  kings  and  potentates  giveth 
no  good  defence.  For  the  reasons  why  kingrs  ad- 
minister by  their  judges,  although  themselves  are 
supreme  judges,  are  two:  the  one,  because  the 
offices  of  kings  are  for  the  most  part  of  inheritance ; 
and  it  is  a  rule  in  all  laws,  that  offices  of  inherit- 
ance are  rather  mattere  that  ground  in  interest 
than  in  confidence :  for  as  much  as  they  may  fall 
upon  wonLen«  upon  infants,  upon  lunatics  and 


j  idiots,  pereons  incapable  to  execute  the  judicature 
in  person ;  and  therefore  such  offices  by  all  laws 
might  ever  be  exercised  and  administered  by  dele- 
gation* The  second  reason  is,  because  of  the 
amplitude  of  their  jurisdiction;  which  is  as  great 
as  either  their  birthright  from  their  ancestors,  or 
their  swordright  from  God  maketh  iu  And  there- 
fore if  Moses,  that  was  governor  over  no  great 
people,  and  those  collected  together  in  a  camp, 
and  not  scattered  in  provinces  and  cities,  himself 
of  an  extraordinary  spirit,  was  nevertheless  not 
able  to  suffice  and  hold  out  in  pereon  to  judge  the 
people,  but  did,  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  approved 
from  God,  substitute  elders  and  judges ;  how  much 
more  other  kings  and  princes  1 

There  is  a  third  reason,  likewise,  though  not 
much  to  the  present  purpose;  and  that  is,  that 
kings,  either  in  respect  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
of  the  greatness  of  their  own  patrimonies,  are 
usually  parties  in  suits :  and  then  their  judges 
stand  indifferent  between  them  and  the  subject: 
but  in  the  case  of  bishops,  none  of  these  reasons 
hold.  For,  firat,  their  office  is  elective,  and  for 
life,  and  not  patrimonial  or  hereditary ;  an  office 
merely  of  confidence,  science,  and  qualification* 
And  for  the  second  reason,,  it  is  true,  that  their 
jurisdiction  is  ample,  and  spacious ;  and  that  their 
time  is  to  be  divided  between  the  lahoure  as  well 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  as  in  government  and 
jurisdiction :  but  yet  I  do  not  see,  supposing  the 
bishop's  courts  to  be  used  incorruptly,  and  with* 
out  any  indirect  course  held  to  multiply  causes 
for  gain  of  fees,  but  that  the  bishop  might  veiy 
well,  for  causes  of  moment,  supply  his  judicid 
function  in  his  own  person.  For  we  see  before  our 
eyes,  that  one  Chancellor  of  England  despatcheth 
the  suits  in  equi^  of  the  whole  kingdom :  which 
is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  excellency  of  that 
rare  honourable  person  which  now  holdeth  the 
place :  but  it  was  ever  so,  though  more  or  less 
burdenous  to  the  suitor,  as  the  chancellor  was 
more  or  less  able  to  give  despatch.  And  if  hold 
be  taken  of  that  which  was  said  before,  that  the 
bishop's  labour  in  the  word  must  take  up  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  time;  so  I  may  say  again,  that 
mattere  of  state  have  ever  taken  up  most  of  the 
chancellore'  time;  having  been  for  the  most  part 
pereons  upon  whom  the  kings  of  this  realm  have 
most  relied  for  mattere  of  counsel.  And  there- 
fore there  is  no  doubt  but  the  bishop,  whose  circuit 
is  less  ample,  and  the  causes  in  nature  not  so  multi- 
plying, with  the  help  of  references  and  certificates 
to  and  from  fit  pereons,  for  the  better  ripening  of 
causes  in  their  mean  proceedings,  and  such  ordi- 
nary helps  incident  to  jurisdiction,  may  very  well 
suffice  his  ofRce.  But  yet  there  is  another  help : 
for  the  causes  that  come  before  him,  are  these : 
tithes,  legacies,  administrations,  and  other  testa- 
mentary causes ;  causes  matrimonial ;  accusations 
against  ministere,  tending  to  their  suspension, 
deprivation,  or  degrading;  simony,  incontinencv. 
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heresji  blasphemy,  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
other  like  causes  of  scandal.  The  first  1,wo  of 
these,  in  my  opinion,  differ  from  the  rest ;  that  is, 
tithes  and  testaments:  for  those  be  matters  of 
profit,  and  in  their  nature  temporal ;  tboagh,  by  a 
favour  and  connivance  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction, 
they  haye  been  allowed  and  permitted  to  the  courts 
eeolesiastical ;  the  one,  to  the  end  the  cler^  might 
Boe  for  that  was  their  sustentation  before  their 
own  judges ;  and  the  other,  in  a  kind  of  piety  and 
religion,  which  was  thought  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  dead  roen^s  wills.  And  surely  for 
these  two  the  bishop,  in  my  opinion,  may  with 
less  danger  discharge  himself  upon  his  ordinary 
judges..  And  I  think  likewise  it  will  fall  out,  that 
tiiose  suits  are  in  the  greatest  number.  But  for 
the  rest,  which  require  a  spiritual  science  and  dis- 
cretion, in  respect  of  their  nature,  oir.of  the  scandal, 
it  were  reason,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  no  au- 
dience given  but  by  the  bishop  himself;  he  being 
also  assisted,  as  was  touched  before :  but  it  were 
necessary  also  he  were  attended  by  his  chancellor, 
or  some  others  his  officers  being  learned  in  the 
civil  laws,  for  his  better  instruction  in  points  of 
formality,  or  the  courses  of  the  court :  which  if  it 
were  done,  then  were  there  less  ase  of  the  official's 
court,  whereof  there  is  now  so  duch  complaint: 
and  causes  of  the  nature  aforesaid  being  only 
drawn  to  the  audience  of  the  bishop,  it  would 
repress  frivolous  and  prowling  suits,  and  give  a 
grave  and  incorrupt  proceeding  to  such  causes  as 
shall  be  fit  for  the  court. 

There  is  a  third  point  also,  not  of  jurisdiction, 
but  of  form  of  proceeding,  which  may  deserve 
reformation,  the  rather,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  land  and  state,  which, 
though  they  do  not  rule  those  proceedings,  yet 
may  they  be  advised  with  for  better  directions ; 
and  that  is  the  oath  <*ex  officio:^*  whereby  men 
are  enforced  to  accuse  themselves,  and,  that  that 
is  more,  are  sworn  unto  blanks,  and  not  unto  ac- 
cusations and  charges  declared.  By  the  law  of 
England,  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself.  In 
the  highest  cases  of  treason,  torture  is  used  for 
discovery,  and  not  for  evidence.  In  capital  mat- 
ters, no  delinquent's  answer  upon  oath  is  required ; 
no,  not  permitted.  In  criminal  matters  not  capital, 
handled  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in  causes  of 
conscience,  handled  in  the  chancery,  for  the  most 
part  grounded  upon  trust  and  secrecy,  the  oath 
of  the  party  is  required.  But  how  1  Where  there 
is  an  accusation  and  an  accuser,  which  we  call 
bills  of  complaint,  from  which  the  complainant 
cannot  vary,  and  out  of  the  compass  of  the  which 
the  defendant  may  not  be  examined,  exhibited  unto 
the  court,  and  by  process  notified  unto  the  defend- 
ant. But  to  examine  a  man  upon  oath,  out  of  the 
insinuation  of  fame,  or  out  of  accusations  secret 
and  undeclared,  though  it  have  some  countenance 
from  the  civil  law,  yet,  it  is  so  opposite  *<  ex  dia- 
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metro''  to  the  sense  and  course  of  the  common 
law,  as  it  may  well  receive  some  limitation. 


CONCERNING  THE  LirXTRGY,  CEREMO- 
NIES,  AND  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  the  liturgy,  great  respect  and  heed  would 
be  taken,  lest,  by  inveighing  against  the  dumb 
ministry,  due  reverence  be  not  withdrawn  from 
the  liturgy.  Fot«  though  the  gift  of  preaching  ba 
far  above  that  of  reading ;  yet  the  action  of  the 
liturgy  is  as  high  and  holy  as  that  of  the  sermon* 
It  is  said,  *^  Domus  mea  domus  orationis  vocabi* 
tur :"  *^  the  house  of  prayer,"  not  the  house  of 
preaching :  and  whereas  the  apostle  saith,  ^^  How 
shall  men  call  upon  him,  on  whom  they  have  not 
believed  1  And  how  shall  they  believe  unless 
they  heart  And  how  shall  they  hear,  without  a 
preacher  1"  itappeareth  that  as  preaching  is  the 
more  original,  so  prayer  is  the  more  final ;  as  the 
difference  is  between  the  seed  and  the  fruit :  for  the 
keeping  of  God's  law,  is  the  fruit  of  the  teaching 
of  the  law ;  and  prayer,  or  invocation,  or  divine 
service,  or  liturgy,  for  these  be  but  varieties  of 
terms,  is  the  immediate  hallowing  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  principal  work  of  the  first  table,  and 
of  the  great  commandment  of  the  love  of  God.  It 
is  true  that  the  preaching  of  the  holy  word  of  God 
is  the  sowing  of  the  seed :  it  is  the  liding  up  of 
the  brazen  serpent,  the  ministry  of  faith,  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  salvation :  but  yet  it  is  good  to 
take  example,  how  that  the  best  actions  of  the 
worship  of  God  may  be  extolled  excessively  and 
superstitiously.  As  the  extolling  of  the  sacra- 
ment bred  the  superstition  of  the  mass ;  the  exp 
tolling  of  the  liturgy  and  prayers  bred  the  super* 
stition  of  the  monastical  orders  and  oraisons :  and 
so  no  doubt  preaching  likewise  may  be  magnified 
and  extolled  superstitiously,  as  if  all  the  wholit 
body  of  God's  worship  should  be  turned  into  an 
ear.  So  as  none,  as  I  suppose,  of  sound  judgment 
will  derogate  from  the  liturgy,  if  the  form  thereof 
be  in  all  parts  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  the 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  holy 
decency  which  St.  Paul  commendeth.  And,  there- 
fore,  first,  that  there  be  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and 
that  it  be  not  left,  either  to  an  extemporal  form,  or 
to  an  arbitrary  form.  Secondly,  that  it  consist  as 
well  of  lauds,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings,  as  of 
petitions,  prayers,  and  supplications.  Thirdly, 
that  the  form  thereof  be  quickened  with  some 
shortness  and  diversities  of  prayers  and  hymns* 
and  with  some  interchanges  of  the  voices  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  minister.  Fourthly,  that 
it  admit  some  distinctions  of  times,  and  com* 
I  memorations  of  God's  principal  benefits,  as  well 
general  as  particular.  Fifthly,  that  prayers  like- 
wise be  appropriated  to  several  necessities  and 
occasions  of  the  church.  Sixthly,  that  there  be  a 
3Nd 
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form  likewise  of  words  and  liturgy  in  the  adminiil- 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  denouncing 
of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  other  holy 
actions  and  solemnities;  these  things,  I  think, 
will  not  be  much  controYerted. 

But  for  the  particular  exceptions  to  the  liturgy 
in  form  as  it  now  standeth,  I  think  divers  of  them, 
allowing  they  were  just,  yet  seem  they  not  to  be 
weighty ;  otherwise  than  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
counted  light  in  matters  of  religion  and  piety ;  aa 
the  heathen  himself  could  say, «« etiam  vultu  sepe 
Ittditur  pietas/*  That  the  word,  priest,  should 
not  be  continued,  especially  with  ofience,  the  word, 
minister,  being  already  made  familiar.  This  may 
l>e  said,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  in  translation,  never 
to  confound  that  in  one  word  in  the  translation 
which  is  precisely  distinguished  in  two  words  in^ 
the  original,  for  doubt  of  equivocation  and  traduc- 
ing. And  therefore  seeing  the  word  TrpfffiSvrcpo; 
andf<p€v$  be  always  distinguished  in  the  original  i 
and  the  one  used  for  a  sacrificer,  the  other  for  a 
minister ;  the  word,  priest,  being  made  common 
to  both,  whatsoever  the  derivation  be,  yet  in  use 
it  confoundeth  the  minister  with  the  sacrificer. 
And  for  an  example  of  this  kind,  I  did  ever  allow 
the  discretion  and  tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lation in  this  point ;  that  finding  in  the  original 
the  word  c^fTrdfj  and  never  fp^o;,  do  ever  translate 
charity,  and  never  love,  because  of  the  indifierency 
and  equivocation  of  the  word  with  impure  love. 

Touching  the  absolution;  it  is  not  unworthy 
consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  im- 
proper and  unnecessary :  for  there  are  but  two 
sorts  of  absolution ;  both  supposing  an  obligation 
precedent;  the  one  upon  an  excommunication, 
which  is  religious  and  primitive ;  the  other  upon 
confession  and  penance,  which  is  superstitious,  or 
at  least  positive ;  and  both  particular,  and  neither 
general.  Therefore,  since  the  one  is  taken  away, 
and  the  other  H^th  its  proper  case,  what  doth  a 
general  absolution,  wherein  there  is  neither  pe- 
nance nor  excommunication  precedent  ?  for  the 
church  never  looseth,  but  where  the  church  hath 
bound.  And  surely  I  may  think  this  at  the  first  was 
allowed  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  discretion,  because 
the  church  thought  the  people  could  not  be  sud- 
denly weaned  from  their  conceit  of  assoiling,  to 
which  they  had  be^  so  long  accustomed. 

For  confirnnation,  to    my  understanding,  the 
state  of  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  not  a  matter 
mistaken  and  altered  by  time ;  and  whether  that 
be  not  now  made  a  subsequent  to  baptism,  which  ' 
was  indeed  an  inducement  to  the  communion.  | 
For,  whereas  in  the  primitive  church  children  were 
examined  of  their  faith  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  communion,  time  may  seem  to  have  turned  , 
it  to  refer  as  if  it  had  been  to  receive  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  baptism.  i 

For  private  baptism  by  women,  or  lay  persons, 
the  best  divines  do  utterly  condemn  it;  and  I  hear 
it  not  generally  defended ;  and  I  have  often  mar- 


velled, that  where  the  book  in  the  preface  to  pub- 
lic baptism  doth  acknowledge  that  baptism  in  tlie 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  anniTersaij, 
and  but  at  certain  times ;  which  ahoweth  that  the 
primitive  church  did  not  attribute  bo  much  to  the 
ceremony,  as  they  would  break  an  outward  and 
general  order  for  it ;  the  book  ahould  aflerwaids 
allow  of  private  baptism,  as  if  the  ceremony  were 
of  that  necessity,  as  the  very  institution,  which 
committed  baptism  only  to  the  ministers,  should 
be  broken  in  regard  of  the  suppoeed  necessity. 
And,  therefore,  this  point  of  all  oUiers  I  think  was 
but  a  <*  Concessum  propter  doritiem  cordis.^ 

For  the  form  of  celebrating  matrimony,  the  ling 
seemeth  id  many,  even  of  vulgar  sense  and  under- 
standing, a  ceremony  not  grave,  especially  to  be 
made,  as  the  words  make  it,  the  essential  part  of 
the  action ;  besides,  some  other  of  the  words  are 
noted  in  speech  to  be  not  so  decent  and  fit. 

For  music  in  churches;  that  there  should  be 
singing  of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  is  not 
denied :  so  the  question  is  *'  de  modo  ;^*  wherein 
if  a  man  will  look  attentively  into  the  order  and 
observation  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  discern  between  the 
wisdom  of  the  institution  and  the  excess  of  the 
late  times.  For,  first,  there  are  no  songs  or  veises 
sung  by  the  choir,  which  are  not  supposed  by 
continual  use  to  be  so  familial  with  the  people, 
as  they  have  them  without  book,  whereby  the 
sound  hnrteth  not  the  understanding:  and  those 
which  cannot  read  upon  the  book,  are  yet  pa> 
takers  of  the  sense,  and  may  follow  it  with  tiieir 
mind.  So,  again,  after  the  reading  of  the  word, 
it  was  thought  fit  there  should  be  some  pause  for 
holy  meditation,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  rest 
of  the  service :  which  pause  was  thought  fit  to  be 
filled  rather  with  some  grave  sound,  than  with  a 
still  silence ;  which  was  the  reason  of  the  playing 
upon  the  organs  after  the  Scriptures  read:  all 
which  was  decent  and  tending  to  edification. 
But  then  the  curiosity  of  division  and  reports,  and 
other  figures  of  music,  have  no  aflinity  with  the 
reasonable  service  of  God,  but  were  added  in  the 
more  pompous  times. 

For  the  cap  and  surplice,  since  they  be  things 
in  their  nature  indifferent,  and  yet,  by  some  held 
superstitious;  and  that  the  question  is  between 
science  and  conscience,  it  seemeth  to  fall  within 
the  compass  of  the  apostle's  rule,  which  is,  "that 
the  stronger  do  descend  and  yield  to  the  weaker." 
Only  the  difference  is,  that  it  will  be  materially 
said,  that  the  rule  holdeth  between  private  man 
and  private  man ;  but  not  between  the  conscience 
of  a  private  man,  and  the  order  of  a  church.  But, 
yet,  since  the  question  at  this  time,  is  of  a  tolera- 
tion, not  by  connivance,  which  may  encourage 
disobedience,  but  by  law,  which  may  give  a 
liberty ;  it  is  good  again  to  be  advised  whether  it 
fall  not  within  the  equity  of  the  former  rule:  the 
rather,  because  the  silencing  of  ministers  by  this 
occasion  is,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  preachers,  a 
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punishment  that  lighteth  upon  the  people  as  well 
aa  npon  the  party.  And  for  the  sohscription,  it 
seemeth  to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  confession,  and 
therefore  more  proper  to  hind  in  the  unity  of  faith, 
and  to  be  urged  rather  for  articles  of  doctrine, 
than  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  points  of  out- 
ward government.  For,  howsoever  politic  con- 
aideradons  and  reasons  of  state  may  require  uni- 
formity :  yet,  Christian  and  divine  grounds  look 
chiefly  upon  unity. 


TOUCHING  A  PREACHING  MINISTRY. 

To  speak  of  a  learned  ministry ;  it  is  true  that 
the  worthiness  of  the  pastors  and  ministers  is  of 
all  other  points  of  religion  the  most  summary ;  I 
do  not  say  the  greatest,  but  the  most  efiectud  to- 
wards the  rest :  but  herein,  to  my  understanding, 
wliile  men  go  on  in  zeal  to  hasten  this  work,  they 
are  not  aware  of  as  great  or  greater  inconvenience, 
than  that  which  they  seek  to  remove.  For,  while 
they  inveigh  against  a  dumb  ministry,  they  make 
too  easy  and  too  promiscuous  an  allowance  of 
such  as  they  account  preachers ;  having  not 
respect  enough  to  their  learnings  in  other  arts, 
which  are  handmaids  t»  divinity;  not  respect 
enough  to  years,  except  it  be  in  case  of  extraordi- 
nary gift;  not  respect  enough  to  tiie  gift  itself, 
which  many  times  is  none  at  all.  For  God  for- 
bid, that  every  man  that  can  take  unto  himself 
boldness  to  speak  an  hour  together  in  a  church, 
upon  a  text,  should  be  admitted  for  a  preacher, 
though  he  mean  ever  so  well.  I  know  there  is  a 
great  latitude  in  gifts,  and  a  great  variety  in  audi- 
tories and  congregations ;  but  yet  so  as  there  is 
««aliquid  infiroum,'^  below  which  you  ought  not 
to  descend.  For,  you  must  rather  leave  the  ark 
to  shake  as  it  shall  please  God,  than  put  unworthy 
hands  to  hold  it  op.  And  when  we  are  in  God's 
temple,  we  are  warned  rather  to  *<  put  our  hands 
upon  our  mouth,  than  to  oflfer  the  sacrifice  of 
fools.**  And  surely  it  may  be  justly  thought, 
^at  amongst  many  causes  of  atheism,  which  are 
miserably  met  in  our  age ;  as  schisms  and  con- 
troversies, profane  scofBngs  in  holy  matters,  and 
others ;  it  is  not  the  least  that  divers  do  adventure 
to  handle  the  word  of  God,  which  are  unfit  and 
unworthy.  And  herein  I  would  have  no  man 
mistake  me,  as  if  I  did  extol  curious  and  affected 
preaching;  which  is  as  much  on  the  other  side  to 
be  disliked,  and  hreedeth  atheism  and  scandal  as 
well  as  the  other:  for  who  would  not  he  offended 
Bt  one  that  cometh  into  the  pulpit,  as  if  he  came 
upon  the  stage  to  play  parts  or  prizes  t  neither,  on 
the  other  sfde,  as  if  I  would  discourage  any  who 
hath  any  tolerable  gift. 

But,  upon  this  point,  I  ground  three  considera- 
tions :  first,  whether  it  were  not  requisite  to  renew 
that  good  exercise  which  was  practised  in  this 


church,  some  years,  and  afterwards  put  down  by 
order  indeed  from  the  church,  in  regard  of  some 
abuse  thereof,  inconvenient  for  those  times ;  and 
yet,  against  the  advice  and  opinion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  gravest  prelates  of  this  land,  and  was 
commonly  called  prophesying ;  which  was  this : 
That  the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon 
a  week-day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there 
was  some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  presi- 
dent, and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen,  or 
other  persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister 
successively,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did 
handle  one  and  die  same  part  of  Scripture,  spend- 
ing severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  better, 
and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours :  and  so  the 
exercise  being  begun  and  concluded  with  prayer, 
and  the  president  giving  a  text  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, the  assembly  was  dissolved.  And  this  was, 
as  I  take  it,  a  fortnight's  exercise;  which,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  best  way  to  frame  and  train  up 
preachers  to  handle  the  word  of  God  as  it  ought 
to  be  handled,  that  hath  been  practised.  For  #6 
see  orators  have  their  declamations,  lawyers  havd 
their  moots,  logicians  their  sophisms ;  and  evexj 
practice  of  science  hath  an  exercise  of  eruditioft 
and  initiation  before  men  come  to  life;  only 
preaching,  which  is  the  worthiest,  and  wherehu  it 
is  most  danger  to  do  amiss,  wanteth  an  introduc- 
tion, and  is  ventured  and  rushed  upon  at  the 
first.  But  unto  this  exercise  of  the  prophecy,  I 
would  wish  these  two  additions:  the  one,  that 
after  this  exercise,  which  is  in  some  sort  public, 
there  were  immediately  a  private'  meeting  of  the 
same  ministers,  where  they  might  biptherly 
admonish  the  one  the  other,  and  esp^ally  the 
elder  sort  the  younger,  of  any  thing  that  btd 
passed  in  the  exercise,  in  matter  or  manner, 
unsound  and  uncomely ;  and,  in  a  word,  might 
mutually  use  such  advice,  instruction,  comf^ 
or  encouragement,  as  occasion  might  minister; 
for  publie  reprehension  were  to  be  debarred.  Hie 
other  addition  that  I  mean,  is,  that  the  same 
exercise  were  used  in  the  universities  for  young 
divines,  before  they  presumed  to  preach,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  for  ministers.  For  they  have  iii 
some  colleges  an  exercise  called  a  commonplace ; 
which  can  in  no  degree  be  so  profitable,  being  but 
the  speech  of  one  man  at  one  time.  And  if  it  be 
feared  that  it  may  be  oecasion  to  whet  men's 
speeches  for  controversies,  it  is  easily  remedied^ 
by  some  strict  prohibition,  that  matters  of  contro- 
versy tending  any  way  to  the  violating  or  disqui- 
eting the  pefice  of  the  church,  be  not  handled  or 
entered  into ;  which  prohibition,  in  regard  there 
is  ever  to  be  a  grave  person  president  or  modera- 
tor, cannot  be  frustrated.  The  second  considera- 
tion is,  whether  it  were  not  convenient  there 
should  be  a  more  exact  probation  and  examination 
of  ministers :  namely,  that  the  bishops  do  not 
ordain  alone,  but  by  advice ;  and  then  that  ancieat 
holy  order  of  the  church  might  be  revived ;  by  the 
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which  the  bishop  did  ordain  miDisters  bat  at  four 
set  times  of  the  year;  which  were  called  •(Qua- 
tuor  tempora;*'  which  are  now  called  Ember- 
weeks  :  it  being  thought  fit  to  accompany  so  high 
an  action  with  general  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
sermons,  and  all  holy  exercises ;  and  the  names 
likewise  of  those  that  were  to  be  ordained,  were 
published  some  days  before  their  ordination ;  to 
the  end  exceptions  might  be  taken,  if  just  cause 
were.  The  third  consideration  is,  that  if  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  England  be,  that  were  a  compu- 
tation taken  of  all  the  parochian  churches,  allow- 
ing the  union  of  such  as  were  too  small  and 
adjacent,  and  again  a  computation  to  be  taken  of 
the  persons  who  were  worthy  to  be  pastors ;  and, 
upon  the  said  account  if  it  fall  out  that  there  are 
many  more  chu/ones  than  pastors,  then  of  neces- 
sity recourse  must  be  had  to  one  of  these  reme- 
dies; either  that  pluralities  must  be  allowed, 
especially  if  you  can  by  permutation  make  the 
benefices  more .  compatible ;  or  that  there  be 
allowed  preachers  to  have  a  more  general  charge, 
to  supply  and  serve  by  turn  parishes  unfurnished : 
for  that  some  churches  should  be  provided  of  pas- 
tors able  to  teach,  and  others  wholly  destitute, 
seemeth  to  me  to  be  against  the  communion  of 
saints  and  Christians,  and  against  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church. 


TOUCHING  THE  ABUSE  OF  EXCOM- 
MUNICATION. 

Excommunication  is  the  greatest  judgment 
upon  earth ;  being  that  which  is  ratified  in  heaven ; 
and  being  a  precursory  or  prelusory  judgment  of 
the  great  judgment  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  the 
world.  And,  therefore,  for  this  to  be  used  ineve- 
rently,  and  to  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to 
lackey  up  and  down  for  fees,  how  can  it  be  with- 
out derogation  to  God's  honour,  and  making  the 
power  of  the  keys  contemptible  1  I  know  very 
well  the  defence  thereof,  which  hath  no  great 
force ;  that  it  issueth  forth  not  for  the  thing  itself, 
but  for  the  contumacy.  I  do  not  deny,  but  this 
judgment  is,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  nature  of 
God^s  judgments;  of  the  which  it  is  a  model. 
For  as  the  judgment  of  God  taketh  hold  of  the 
least  sin  of  the  impenitent,  and  taketh  no  hold  of 
the  greatest  sin.  of  the  convert  or  penitent ;  so 
excommunication  may  in  case  issue  upon  the 
smallest  offence,  and  in  case  not  issue  upon  the 
greatest:  but  is  this  contumacy  such  a  contumacy 
as  excommunication  is  now  used  for  1  For  the 
contumsccy  must  be  such  as  the  party,  as  far  as 
the  eye  and  wisdom  of  the  church  can  discern, 
standeth  in  state  of  reprobation  and  damnation : 
as  one  that  for  that  time  seemeth  given  over  to 
final   impenitency.      Upon   this   observation    I 


ground  two  considerations:  the  one,  that  this 
censure  be  restored  to  the  true  dignity  and  use 
thereof;  which  is,  that  it  proceed  not  bnt  in  causes 
of  great  weight;  and  that  it  be  decreed  not  by 
any  deputy  ox  substitute  vf  the  bishop,  bnt  by  the 
bishop  in  person;  and  not  by  him  alone;  but  by 
the  bishop  assisted. 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  lieu  thereof^ 
there  be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  some 
ordinary  process,  with  such  force  and  coercion  ms 
appertaineth ;  that  so  the  dignity  of  so  high  a 
sentence  being  retained,  and  the  necessity  of 
mean  process  supplied,  the  church  may  be  indeed 
restored  to  the  ancient  vigour  and  splendour.  To 
this  purpose,  joined  with  some  other  holy  and 
good  purposes,  was  there  a  bill  drawn  in  parlia- 
ment, in  ^e  three-and-twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  queen  deceased ;  which  was  the  gravest 
parliament  that  I  have  known;  and  the  bill  re- 
commended by  the  g^vest  counsellor  of  estate  in 
parliament;  though  afterwards  it  was  stayed  by 
the  queen^s  special  commandment,  the  natnre  <i 
those  times  considered. 


TOUCHING  NON-RESIDENTS  AND 
PLURALITIES. 


For  aon-residence,  except  it  be  in  case  of  i 
saiy  absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse  dray?n  out  of 
covetousness  and  sloth :  for  that  men  should  live 
of  the  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  altar 
at  which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing  that  can 
hardly  receive  just  defence;  and  to  exercise  the 
office  of  a  pastor,  in  matter  of  the  word  and  doo* 
trine,  by  deputies,  is  a  thing  not  warranted,  as 
hath  been  touched  before.  The  questions  upon 
this  point  do  arise  upon  the  cases  of  exception 
and  excttsation,  which  shall  be  thought  reasonable 
and  sufficient,  and  which  not.  For  the  case  of 
chaplains,  let  me  speak  that  with  your  majesty's 
pardon,  and  with  reverence  towards  the  other 
peers  and  grave  persons,  whose  chaplains  by 
statutes  are  privileged :  I  should  think,  that  the 
attendance  which  chaplains  give  to  your  majesty's 
court,  and  in  the  houses  and  families  of  their 
lords,  were  a  juster  reason  why  they  should  have 
no  benefice,  than  why  they  should  be  qualified  to 
have  two :  for,  as  it  standeth  with  Christian  policy, 
tliat  such  attendance  be  in  no  wise  neglected; 
because  that  good,  which  ensueth  thereof  to  the 
church  of  God,  may  exceed,  or  countervail  that 
which  may  follow  of  their  labours  in  any,  though 
never  so  large  a  congregation ;  so  it  were  reasona- 
ble that  their  maintenance  should  honourably  and 
liberally  proceed  thence,  where  their  labours  be 
employed.  Neither  are  there  wanting  in  the 
church  dignities  and  preferments  not  joined  witli 
any  exact  cure  of  souls ;  by  which,  and  by  the 
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hope  of  which,  such  attendants  in  ordinary,  who 
ought  to  be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  of  the 
best  gifts  and  sort,  may  be  farther  encouraged 
and  rewarded.  And  as  for  extraordinary  attend- 
ants, they  may  very  well  retain  the  g^ce  and 
countenance  of  their  places  and  duties  at  times 
incident  thereunto,  without  discontinuance  or  non- 
lesldence  in  their  pastoral  charges*  Next,  for  the 
case  of  intending  studies  in  the  universities,  it 
will  more  easily  receive  an  answer ;  for  studies 
do  but  serve  and  tend  to  the  practice  of  those 
studies :  and,  therefore,  for  that  which  is  most 
principal  and  final  to  be  left  undone^  for  the 
attending  of  that  which  is  subservient  and'sub- 
ministrant;  seemeth  to  be  against  proportion  of 
reason.  Neither  do  I  see,  but  that  they  proceed 
4ght  well  in  all  knowledge,  which  do  couple 
sindy  with  their  practice;  and  do  not  first  study 
altogether,  and  then  practise  altogether;  and 
therefore  they  may  very  well  study  at  their  bene- 
fices. Thirdly,  for  the  case  of  extraordinary  ser- 
vice of  the  church ;  as  if  some  pastor  be  sent  to 
a  general  council,  or  here  to  a  convocation ;  and 
likewise  for  the  case  of  necessity,  as  in  the  par- 
ticular of  infirmity  of  body,  and  the  like,  no  man 
will  contradict,  but  that  there  may  be  some  sub- 
stitution for  soch  a  time.  But  the  general  case  of 
necessity  is  the  case  of  ploialities;  the  want  of 
pastors  and  insufficiency  of  livings  considered, 
•Aposito,*'  that  a  man  doth  faithfully  and  inces- 
santly divide  his  labours  between  two  cures; 
which  kind  of  necessity  I  come  now  to  speak  of 
in  the  handling  of  pluralities. 

For  pluralities,  in  case  the  number  of  able  mi- 
nisters were  sufilcient,  and  the  value  of  benefices 
were  sufficient,  then  pluralities  were  in  no  sort 
tolerable.  But  we  must  take  heed,  we  desire  not 
contraries.  For  to  desire  that  every  parish  should 
be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  preacher,  and  to 
desire  that  pluralities  be  forthwith  taken  away,  is 
to  desire  things  contrary ;  considering,  **  de  facto,'' 
there  are  not  sufficient  preachers  for  every  parish : 
whereunto  add,  likewise,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient living  and  maintenance  in  many  parishes  to 
maintain  a  preacher;  and  it  maketh  the  impossi- 
bility yet  much  the  greater.  The  remedies  **  in 
rerum  natura,"  are  but  three ;  union,  permutation, 
and  supply.  Union  of  such  benefices  as  have  the 
living  too  small,  and  the  parish  not  too  great,  and 
are  adjacent.  Permutation,  to  make  benefices 
more  compatible,  though  men  be  overruled  to 
some  loss  in  changing  a  better  for  a  nearer.  Sup- 
ply, by  stipendiary  preachers^  to  be  rewarded  with 
some  liberal  stipends,  to  supply,  as  they  may, 
such  places  which  are  unfumbhed  of  sufficient 
pastors :  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  amongst  other  her 
gracious  acts,  did  erect  certain  of  them  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  towards  which  pensions,  I  see  no  reason 
but  reading  ministers,  if  they  have  rich  benefices, 
should  be  charged. 


TOUCHING  THE  PROVISION  FOR  SUFFICIENT 
MAINTENANCE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Touching  church  maintenance,  it  is  well  to  be 
weighed  what  is  •'jure  divino,"  and  what  <*jure 
posttivo,'*  It  is  a  constitution  of  the  divine  law, 
from  which  human  laws  cannot  derogate,  that 
those  which  feed  the  flock  should  live  of  the 
flock :  that  those  that  serve  at  the  altar  should 
live  at  the  altar ;  that  those  which  dispense  spi- 
ritual things  should  reap  temporal  things;  of 
which  it  is  also  an  appendix,  that  the  proportion 
of  this  maintenance  be  not  small  or  necessitous, 
but  plentiful  and  liberal.  So,  then,  that  all  the 
places  and  offices  of  the  church  be  provided  of 
such  a  dotation,  that  they  may  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  degrees,  is  a  constitutloH 
permanent  and  perpetnal :  but  for  particularity  of 
the  endowment,  whether  it  should  consist  of 
titiies,orlands,or  pensions,  or  mixed,  might  make 
a  question  of  convenience,  but  no  question  of  pre- 
cise necessity.  Again,  that  the  case  of  the  church 
*•  de  facto  **  is  such,  that  there  is  want  in  the 
church  of  patrimony,  is  Confessed.  For  the  prin- 
cipal places,  namely,  the  bishops*  livings,  are,  in 
some  particulars,  not  sufficient;  and  therefore  en- 
forced to  be  supplied  by  toleration  of'Commen- 
dams,  things  of  themselves  unfit,  and  ever  held 
of  no  good  report.  And  as  for  the  benefices  and 
pastors*  places,  it  is  manifest  that  very  many  of 
them  are  very  weak  and  penurious.  On  the  other 
side,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  church  was 
rather  burdened  with  superfluity,  than  with  lacki 
that  is  likewise  apparent ;  but  it  is  long  since ;  so 
as  the  fault  was  in  others,  the  want  redoundeth 
unto  us.  Again,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
impropriations  were  returned  to  the  church  as  the 
most  proper  and  natural  endowments  thereof,  is  a 
thing  likewise  wherein  men's  judgments  will  not 
much  vary.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  proceed  now,  either  to  their  resumption 
or  redemption,  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side.  For 
men  are  stated  in  them  by  the  highest  assurance 
of  the  kingdom,  which  is,  act  of  parliament ;  and 
the  value  of  them  amounteth  much  above  ten  sub- 
sidies ;  and  the  restitution  must  of  necessity  pass 
their  hands,  in  whose  hands  they  are  now  in  pos- 
session or  interest. 

But  of  these  things,  which  are  manifestly  true, 
to  infer  and  ground  some  conclusions.  First,  in 
mine  own  opinion  and  sense,  I  must  confess,  let 
me  speak  it  with  reverence,  that  all  the  parlia- 
menU  since  27  and  31  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave 
away  impropriations  from  the  church,  seem  to  me 
to  stand  in  a  sort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God 
in  conscience  to  do  somewhat  for  the  church,  to 
reduce  the  patrimony  thereof  to  a  competency. 
For  since  they  have  debarred  Christ's  wife  of  a 
great  part  of  her  dowry,  it  were  reason  they  made 
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her  a  competent  jointOTe.  Next,  to  say,  that  im- 
propriations should  be  only  charged,  that  carrieth 
neither  possibility  nor  reason.  Not  possibility, 
for  the  reasons  touched  before :  not  reason,  be- 
cause, if  it  be  eonceiyed,  that  if  any  other  person 
be  charged,  it  should  he  a  recharge,  or  doable 
charge,  inasmuch  as  he  payeth  tithes  already, 
that  is  a  thing  mistaken.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  realm  gave  tithes  to  the  church, 
so  the  realm  since  again  hath  giren  tithes  away 
from  the  church  unto  the  king,  as  they  may  give 
their  eighth  sheaf  or  ninth  sheaf.  And,  therefore, 
the  first  gift  being  evacuated,  it  cannot  go  in  de- 
feasance or  discharge  of  that  perpetoad  bond, 
wherewith  men  are  bound  to  maintain  God*s 
ninisters.  And  so  we  see  in  example,  that  divers 
godly  and  well-disposed  persons,  not  impropria- 
tors, are  content  to  increase  their  preachers' 
livings;  which,  though  in  law  it  be  but  a  bene- 
Tolence,  yet  before  God  it  is  a  conscience.  Far- 
ther, that  impropriation  should  not  be  somewhat 
more  deeply  charged  than  other  revenues  of  like 
value,  methinka,  cannot  well  be  denied,  both  in 
regard  of  the  ancient  claim  of  the  church,  and  the 
intention  of  the  first  giver:  and,  again,  because 
they  have  passed  in  valuation  between  man  and 
man  somewhat  at  the  less  rate,  in  regard  of  the 
said  pretence  or  claim  of  the  church  in  conscience 


before  God.  But  of  this  point,  loadiing  ehuicli- 
maintenance,  I  do  not  think  fit  to  enter  into  farthsi 
particularity,  but  reserve  the  same  to  a  fittsr  time. 

Thus  have  I  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity  of 
heart,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  givao 
your  majesty's  tribute  of  my  eares  and  cogita- 
tions in  tfaia  holy  business,  so  hi^ly  tending  to 
God's  glory,  your  majesty's  honour,  and  tfao 
peace  and  welfare  of  ypur  states :  insomuch  as  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  Papists  themselves  should 
not  need  so  much  the  severity  of  penal  laws,  if 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  were  better  edged,  by 
strengthening  the  authority,  and  suppressing  tho 
abuses  in  the  church. 

To  conclude,  renewing  my  most  humble  sub- 
mission of  all  that  Ihave  said  to  your  majes^'s 
most  high  wisdom,  and  again,  most  humbly 
craving"  pardon  for  any  errors  committed  in  tht* 
writing;  which  the  same  weakness  of  judgmeni 
that  suffered  me  to  commit  them,  would  not  sufifor 
me  to  discover. them,  I  end  with  my  devout  and 
fervept  prayer  to  God,  that  as  he  ba^  made  your 
majesty  the  oomer-stone,  in  joining  your  two 
kingdoms,  so  you  may  be  also  as  a  corner-stone 
to  unite  and  knit  together  these  diffetences  in  tbsi 
church  of  God;  to  whose  heavenly  grace  and 
never-erring  direction,  I  commend  your  majeaty'a 
sacred  person,  and  all  your  doinga. 


THB 

TRANSLATION  OF  CERTAIN  PSALMS 

INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FRANCIS,  LORD  VERULAM,  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

PRIimCD  AT  LONDON,  1635,  IN  QUARTO. 


TO  HIS  VERY  GOOD  FRIEND,  MR.  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

The  pains*  that  it  pleased  yoo  to  take  about  some  of  my  writings,  I  cannot  forget;  which  did 
pot  me  in  mind  to  dedicate  to  yoa  this  poor  exercise  of  my  sickness.  Besides,  it  being  my  marnier 
for  dedications,  to  choose  those  that  I  hold  most  fit  for  the  argument,  I  thought,  that  in  respect  of 
dirinity  and  poesy  met,  whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style  of  this  little  writing,  I 
could  not  make  better  choice :  so,  with  signification  of  my  loye  and  acknowledgment,  I  ever  rest 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  Isi  PSALM. 

Who  nerer  gave  to  wicked  reed 

A  yielding  and  attsntiTe  ear; 
V^ho  never  sinners*  paths  did  tiead, 

Nor  sat  him  down  in  scomer*s  chair; 
But  mdieth  it  his  whole  delight 

On  law  of  God  to  meditate; 
And  therein  spendeth  day  and  night : 

That  man  is  in  a  happy  state. 

He  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  trae^ 

Planted  along  a  running  spring, 
"Which,  in  due  season,  constantly 

A  goodly  yield  of  fruit  doth  bring: 
Whose  leaves  continue  always  green, 

And  are  no  prey  to  winter's  power: 
So  shall  that  man  not  once  be  seen 

Surprised  with  an  evil  hoar. 

With  wicked  men  it  is  not  so,    . 

Their  lot  is  of  another  kind : 
All  as  the  chaff,  which  to  and  fro 

Is  tossM  at  mercy  of  the  wind. 
And  when  he  shall  in  judgment  plead, 

A  casting  sentence  bide  he  must: 
So  shall  he  not  lift  up  his  head 

In  the  assembly  of  the  Just. 


For  why  1  the  Lord  hath  special  eye 
To  be  the  godly*s  stay  at  call : 

And  hath  given  over,  righteously, 
The  wicked  man  to  take  his  &11. 


THB  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  XHth  PSALM. 

Help,  Lord,  for  godly  men  have  took  their  flight 

And  left  the  earth  to  be  the  wicked's  den : 
Not  one  that  standeth  fast  to  truth  and  right. 

But  fears,  or  seeks  to  please,  the  eyes  of  men. 
When  one  with  other  falls  in  talk  apart. 

Their  meaning  go'th  not  with  their  words, 
in  proof. 
But  fair  they  flatter  with  a  cloven  heart. 

By  pleasing  words,  to  woric  their  own  behoof. 

But,  God,  cot  off  the  lips,  that  are  all  set 

To  trap  the  hannlees  soul,  that  peace  hath 
TOw*d ; 
And  pieree  the  tongues,  that  seek  to  counterfeit 

The  confidence  of  truth,  by  lying  loud : 
Yet  so  they  think  to  reign,  and  work  their  will 

By.  subtile  speech,  which  enters  everywhere ; 
And  say :  Our  tongues  are  ours,  to  help  ua  ttfUl 

What  used  we  any  higher  pow'r  to  fearl 
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Now,  for  the  bitter  sighing  of  the  poor, 

The  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  no  more  forbear 
The  wicked's  kingdom  to  invade  and  scour, 

And  set  at  large  the  men  restrained  in  fear. 
And  snre  the  word  of  God  is  pure  and  fine, 

And  in  the  trial  never  losetii  weight ; 
Like  noble  gold,  which,  since  it  left  the  mine. 

Hath  seven  times  passed  through  the  fieiy  straiU 

And  now  thou  wilt  not  first  thy  word  forsake, 

Nor  yet  the  righteous  man  that  leans  thereto ; 
Bat  wilt  his  safe  protection  undertake, 

In  spite  of  all  their  force  and  wiles  can  do. 
And  time  it  is,  O  Lord,  thou  didst  draw  nigh ; 

The  wicked  daily  do  enlarge  their  bands ; 
And  that  which  makes  them  follow  ill  a  vie, 

Rule  is  betaken  to  unworthy  hands. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  XCth  PSALM, 

O  Lord,  thou  art  our  home,  to  whom  we  fly, 
And  so  hast  always  been,  from  age  to  age ; 
Before  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye. 
Or  that  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage. 
One  God  thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shalt  be  $ 
The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure  thee. 
r 

Both  death  and  life  obey  thy  holy  lore. 

And  visit  in  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent ; 
A  thousand  years  with  thee  they  are  no  more 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent: 
Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  that  course  doth  keep. 
And  goes,  and  comes,  unwares  to  them  that 


The  life  of  man  is  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Or,  if  that  he  be  strong,  perhaps  founcoie; 
Yet  all  things  are  but  labour  to  him  then» 

New  sorrows  still  come  on,  pleasures  no  more. 
Why  should  there  be  such  tuimoil  and  such 

strife. 
To  spin  in  length  this  feeble  line  of  life? 

But  who  considers  duly  of  thine  ire  1 

Or  doth  the  thoughts  thereof  wisely  embracel 
For  thou,  O  God,  art  a  consuming  fire : 
Frail  man,  how  can  he  stand  before  thy  face  % 
If  thy  displeasure  thou  dost  not  refrain, 
A  moment  brings  all  back  to  dust  again. 

Teach  us,  0  Lord,  to  number  well  our  days. 

Thereby  our  hearts  to  wisdom  to  apply ; 
For  that  which  guides  man  best  in  aU  his  ways. 
Is  meditation  of  mortality. 
This  bubble  light,  this  vapour  of  oor  breathf 
Teach  us  to  consecrate  to  hour  of  death. 

Return  unto  us.  Lord,  and  balance  now, 
With  days  of  joy,  our  days  of  misery ; 
Help  us  right  soon ;  our  knees  to  thee  we  boWf 
Depending  wholly  on  thy  clemency ; 
Then  shall  thy  servants,  both  with  beazt  and 

voice. 
All  the  days  of  their  life  in  thee  rejoice. 

Begin  thy  work,  0  Lord,  in  this  oqr  age. 

Show  it  unto  thy  servants  that  now  live ; 
But  to  our  children  raise  it  many  a  stage. 
That  all  the  world  to  thee  may  glory  give. 
Our  handy  work  likewise,  as  fruitful  tree 
Let  it,  0  Lord,  kessed,  not  blasted  be. 


Thou  carryest  man  away  as  with  a  tide : 
Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts  that  mounted 
high; 
Much  like  a  mocking  dream,  that  will  not  bide. 
But  files  before  the  sight  of  waking  eye ; 
Or  as  the  grass,  that  cannot  term  obtain. 
To  see  the  summer  come  about  again. 

At  morning,  fair  it  musters  on  the  ground ; 

At  even  it  is  cut  down,  and  laid  along: 
And  though  it  spared  were;  and  favour  found. 
The  weather  would  perform  the  mower's  wrong : 
Thus  hast  thou  hang'd  our  life  on  brittle  pins. 
To  let  us  know  it  will  not  bear  our  sins. 

Thou  buryest  not  within  oblivion's  tomb 

Our  trespasses,  but  enterest  them  aright ; 
Fiv'n  those  that  are  conceived  in  darkness'  womb, 
To  thee  appear  as  done  at  broad  daylight. 
As  a  tale  told,  which  sometime  men  attend, 
And  sometimes  not,  our  life  steals  to  an  end. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CIVth  PSALM. 

Father  and  King  of  powers,  both  high  and  low. 
Whose  sounding  fame  all  creatures  serve  to  blow ; 
My  soul  shall  with  the  rest  strike  up  thy  praise. 
And  carol  of  thy  works  and  wondrous  ways. 
But  who  can  blaze  thy  beauties.  Lord,  aright? 
They  turn  the  brittle  beams  of  mortal  sight. 
Upon  thy  head  thou  wear'st  a  glorious  crown. 
All  set  with  virtues  polish'd  with  renown : 
Thence  round  about  a  silver  veil  doth  fall 
Of  crystal  light,  mother  of  colours  all. 
The  compass  heaven,  smooth  without  grain,  or 

fold, 
All  set  with  spangs  of  glittering  stars  untold. 
And  striped  with  golden  beams  of  power  unpent, 
Is  raised  up  for  a  removing  tent. 
Vaulted  and  arched  are  his  chamber  beams 
Upon  the  seas,  the  waters,  and  the  streams : 
The  clouds  as  chariots  swift  do  scour  the  sky ; 
The  stormy  winds  upon  their  wings  do  fly. 
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His  angels  spirits  are,  that  wait  his  will ; 

As  flames  of  fire  his  anger  they  folfil. 

In  the  beginning,  with  a  mighty  hand, 

He  made  the  earth  by  counterpoise  to  stand, 

Nerer  to  more,  but  to  be  fixed  still ; 

Yet  hath  no  pillars  but  bis  sacred  will. 

This  earth,  as  with  a  reil,  once  coyer'd  was. 

The  waters  overflowed  all  the  mass : 

But  upon  bis  rebuke  away  they  fled, 

And  then  the  hills  began  to  show  their  head ; 

The  vales  their  hollow  bosoms  openM  plain. 

The    streams   ran   trembling   down   the   vales 

again: 
And  that  the  earth  no  more  might  drowned  be. 
He  set  the  sea  his  bounds  of  liberty ; 
And  though  his  waves  resound,  and  beat  the  jihore. 
Yet  it  is  bridled  by  his  holy  lore. 
Then  did  the  rivers  seek  their  proper  places. 
And  found  their  heads,  their  issues,  and  their 

races; 
The  springs  do  feed  the  rivers  all  the  way, 
And  so  the  tribute  to  the  sea  repay : 
Running  along  through  many  a  pleasant  field, 
Much  fruitful  ness  unto  the  earth  they  yield : 
That  know  the  beasts  and  cattle  feeding  by, 
Which  for  to  slake  their  thirst  do  thither  hie. 
Nay,  desert  grounds  the  streams  do  not  forsake, 
But  through  the  unknown  ways  their  journey 

take: 
The  asses  wild,  that  hide  in  wilderness, 
Do  thither  come,  their  thirst  for  to  refresh. 
The  shady  trees  along  their  banks  do  spring. 
In  which  the  birds  do  build,  and  sit,  and  sing ; 
Stroking  the  gentle  air  with  pleasant  notes, 
Plaining,  or  chirping   through   their  warbling 

throats. 
The  higher  grounds,  where  waters  cannot  rise. 
By  rain  and  dews  are  waterM  from  the  skies; 
Causing  the  earth  put  forth  the  grass  for  beasts, 
And  garden  herbs,  served  at  the  greatest  feasts ; 
And  bread,  that  is  all  viands  firmament, 
And  gives  a  firm  and  solid  nourishment; 
And  wine,  man^s  spirits  for  to  recreate; 
And  oil,  his  face  for  to  exhilarate. 
The  sappy  cedars,  tall  like  stately  towers, 
High-flying  birds  do  harbour  in  their  bowers : 
The  holy  storks,  that  are  the  travellers. 
Choose  for  to  dwell  and  build  within  the  firs; 
The  olirobing  goats  hang  on  steep  mountains*  side ; 
The  digging  coneys  in  the  rocks  do  bide. 
The  moon,  so  constant  in  inconstancy. 
Doth  rule  the  monthly  seasons  orderly ; 
The  sun,  eye  of  the  world,  doth  know  his  race. 
And  when  to  show,  and  when  to  hide  his  face. 
Thou  makest  darkness,  that  it  may  be  night. 
When  as  the  savage  beasts,  that  fly  the  light. 
As  conscious  of  man*s  hatred,  leave  their  den. 
And  range  abroad,  secured  from  sight  of  men. 
Then  do  the  forests  ring  of  lions  roaring, 
That  ask  their  meat  of  God,  their  strength  restor- 
ing; 
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But  when  the  day  appears,  they  back  do  fly. 
And  in  their  dens  again  do  lurking  lie. 
Then  man  goes  forth  to  labour  in  the  field. 
Whereby  his  grounds  more  rich  increase  may 
yield. 

0  Lord,  thy  providence  sufficeth  all; 
Thy  goodness,  not  restrained,  but  general 
Over  thy  creatures :  the  whole  earth  doth  flow 
With  thy  great  largess  pour'd  forth  here  below. 
Nor  is  it  earth  alone  exalts  thy  name. 

But  seas  and   streams  likewise  do  spread  the 

same. 
The  rolling  seas  unto  the  lot  doth  fall 
Of  beasts  innumerable,  great  and  small ; 
There  do  the  stately  ships  plough  up  the  floods, 
The  greater  navies  look  like  walking  woods; 
The  fishes  there  fiair  voyages  do  make. 
To  divers  shores  their  journey  they  do  take. 
There  hast  thou  set  the  great  leviathan, 
Tliat  makes  the  seas  to  seeth  like  boiling  pan. 
All  these  do  as|c  of  thee  their  meat  to  live, 
Which  in  due  season  thou  to  them  dost  give. 
Ope  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  have  good 

fare; 
Shut  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  troubled  are. 
All  life  and  spirit  from  thy  breath  proceed. 
Thy  word  doth  all  things  generate  and  feed. 
If  thou  withdraw*st  it,  then  they  cease  to  be, 
And  straight  return  to  dust  and  vanity ; 
But  when  thy  breath  thou  dost  send  forth  again. 
Then  all  things  do  renew  and  Spring  amain ; 
So.  that  the  earth,  but  lately  desolate. 
Doth  BOW  return  unto  the  former  state. 
The  glorious  majesty  of  God  above 
Shall  ever  reign  in  mercy  and  in  love : 
God  shall  rejoice  all  his  fair  works  to  see, 
For  as  they  come  from  him,  all  perfect  be. 
The  earth  shall  quake,  if  aught  his  wrath  provoke ; 
Let  him  but  touch  the  mountains,  they  shall 

smoke. 
As  long  as  life  doth  last  I  hymns  will  sing. 
With  cheerful  voice,  to  the  eternal  King ; 
As  long  SB  I  have  being,  I  will  praise 
The  works  of  God,  and  all  his  wondrous  ways. 

1  know  that  he  my  words  will  not  despise. 
Thanksgiving  is  to  him  a  sacrifice. 

But  as  for  sinners,  they  shall  be  destroyed 
From  off  the  earth,  their  places  shall  be  void. 
Let  all  his  works  praise  him  with  one  accord 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul ;  praise  ye  the  Lord  I 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CXXYItb 
PSALM. 

Whbn  God  retnmM  us  graciously 

Unto  our  native  land. 
We  seem*d  as  in  a  dream  to  be, 

And  in  a  maxe  to  stand. 
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The  heathen  likewise  they  coald  say : 
The  God,  that  these  men  senre, 

Hath  done  great  things  for  them!  this  day. 
Their  nation  to  preserve. 

Tis  true ;  God  hath  poor'd  oat  his  grace 

On  us-abandantly, 
For  which  we  yield  him  psalms  and  praise, 

And  thanks  with  jubilee. 

0  Lord,  turn  our  captiyity. 
As  winds,  that  blow  at  south*. 

Do  pour  the  tides  with  violence 
Back  to  the  rivers'  mouth. 

Who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy, 

The  Lord  doth  so  ordain ; 
So  that  his  seed  be  pure  and  good, 

His  harvest  shall  be  gain. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF   THE  CXXXVIIth 
PSALM. 

Whbn,  as  we  sat  all  sad  and  desolate, 

fiy  Babylon  upon  the  river's  Side, 
Eased  frqm  the  tasks  which  in  our  captive  state 
We  were^enforced  daily  to  abide. 
Our  harps  we  "had  brought  with  us  to  the 

field, 
Some  solace  to  our  heavy  souls  to  yield. 

But  soon  we  found  we  fail'd  of  our  account. 

For  when  our  minds  some  freedom  did  obtain, 
Straightway s  the  memory  of  Sion  Mount 
Did  cause  afresh  our  wounds  to  bleed  again ; 
So  that  with  present  griefs,  and  future  fears. 
Our  eyes  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  tears. 

As  for  our  harps,  since  sorrow  struck  them  dumb, 
We  hang'd  them  on  the  willow  trees  were 
near; 
Yet  did  our  cruel  masters  to  us  come. 
Asking  of  us  some  Hebrew  songs  to  hear : 
Taunting  us  rather  in  our  misery. 
Than  much  delighting  in  our  melody. 

Alas,  said  we,  who  can  once  force  a  frame 
His  grieved  and  oppressed  heart  to  sing 
The  praises  of  Jehovah's  glorious  name. 
In  banishment,  under  a  foreign  king  1 
In  Zion  is  his  seat  and  dwelling-place. 
Thence  doth  he  show  the  brightness  of  his 
face. 


Jerusalem,  where  God  his  throne  hath  tet. 

Shall  any  hour  absent  thee  from  my  mind  ? 
Then  let  my  right-hand  quite  her  skill  forget. 
Then  let  my  voice  and  words  no  passage  find ; 
Nay,  if  I  do  not  thee  prefer  in  all 
That  in  the  compass  of  my  thoughts  can 
fall. 

Remember  thou,  0  Lord,  the  cruel  cry 

Of  Edom's  children,  which^did  ring  and  sound, 
Inciting  the  Chaldean's  cruelty, 
«*  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  unto  the 
ground." 
In  that  good  day  repay  it  unto  them* 
When  thou  shah  visit  thy  Jerusalem. 

And  thou,  O  fiabylon,  shalt  have  thy  torn 
By  just  revenge,  and  happy  shall  he  be 
That  thy  proud  walls  and  towers  shall  waste  ai|d 
bum. 
And  as  thou  didst  by  ua,  so  do  by  thee. 
Yea,  happy  he,  that  takes  thy  children'! 

bones. 
And  dasheth  them  against  the  pavemeil 
stones. 


THE   TRANSLATION  OF  THIS   nriTTA 
F8ALM. 

0  SING  a  new  song  to  our  God  above, 

Avpid  profane  ones,  'tis  for  holy  ch<Mr: 
Let  Israel  sing  songs  of  holy  love 
To  him  that  made  them,  with  their  hearti 
on  fire: 
Let  Zion's  sons  lift  up  their  voice  and  sing 
Carols  and  anthems  to  their  heavenly  King. 

Let  not  your  voice  alone  his  praise  forth  tell. 

But  move  withal,  and  praise  him  in  the  dance; 
Cymbals  and  harps  let  them  be  tuned  well, 
'Tis  he  that  doth  the  poor's  estate  advance: 
Do  this  not  only  on  the  solemn  days. 
But  on  your  secret  beds  your  spirits  raise. 

0  let  the  saints  bear  in  their  mouth  his  praise. 

And  a  two-edged  sword  drawn  in  their  hand. 
Therewith  for  to  revenge  the  former  days 
Upon  all  nations  that  their  2eal  withstand; 
To  bind  their  kings  in  chains  of  iron  strong 
And  manacle  their  nobles  for  their  wrong. 

Expect  the  time,  for  'tis  decreed  in  heaven. 
Such  honour  shall  unto  his  saints  be  givMi. 
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BT  !■■  Biovr  Bimniii  fatmhi  n  aoD, 

LANCELOT   ANDREWS, 

LORD  BISHOP  OP  WINCHESTER,  AND  COUNSELLOR  OP  ESTATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

Mr  Lord, 

Amongst  consolationo,  it  is  oot  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like  examples  of  calamity 
in  others.  For  examples  give  a  quioker  impression  than  arguments ;  and,  besides,  they  certify  as, 
that  which  the  Scripture  also  tendereth  for  satisfaction ;  «*  that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  as.'* 
This  they  do  the  better,  by  how  much  the  examples  are  liker  in  circumstances  to  our  own  esse ;  and 
acre  especially  if  they  fall  upon  persons  that  are  greater  and  worthier  than  ourselves.  For  as  it 
saroureth  of  vanity,  to  match  ourselves  highly  in  our  own  conceit;  so,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a 
^ood  sound  conclusion,  that  if  our  betters  have  sustained  the  like  events,  we  have  the  less  cause  to 
be  grieved. 

In  this  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have 
twted,  througrh  God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies.  Having,  therefore,  through  the  variety 
ef  my  reading,  set  before  me  many  examples,  both  of  ancient  and  later  times,  my  thoughts,  I 
eenfesB,  have  chiefly  stayed  upon  three  particulars,  as  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  resembling* 
All  three  persons  that  had  held  chief  place  of  authority  in  their  countries ;  all  three  ruined,  not  by 
war,  or  by  any  other  disaster,  but  by  Justice  and  sentence,  as  delinquents  and  criminals;  all  thies 
ftmous  writers,  iusomuch  as  the  remembrance  of  their  calamity  is  now  as  to  posterity  but  as  a  littU 
pietare  of  night-work,  remaining  amongst  the  feir  and  excellent  tables  of  their  acts  and  works : 
Rod  all  three,  if  that  were  any  thing  to  the  matter,  fit  examples  to  queneh  any  man's  ambition  of 
riling  again ;  for  that  they  were  every  one  of  them  restored  with  g^at  glory,  but  to  their  farther 
i«in  and  destruction,  ending  in  a  iriolent  death.  The  men  were,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca; 
-peraens  that  I  durst  not  claim  affinity  with,  except  the  similitude  of  our  fortunes  had  contracted  it. 
When  I  had  cast  mine  eyes  upon  these  examples,  I  was  carried  on  farther  to  observe,  how  they  did 
bear  their  fortunes,  and  principally,  how  they  did  employ  their  tiroes,  being  banished,  and  disabled 
for  public  business:  to  the  end  Uiat  I  might  learn  by  then;  and  that  they  might  be  as  well  my 
connsellors  as  my  comforters.  Whereupon  I  happened  to  note^  how  diversely  their  fortunes  wrought 
upon  them;  especially  in  that  point  at  which  I  did  most  aim,  which  was  the  employing  of  their 
times  and  pens.  In  Cicero,  I  saw  that  during  his  banishment,  which  was  almost  two  years,  ha  was 
so  softened  and  dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish  epistles.  And  yet,  in  mine 
opinion,  he  had  least  reason  of  the  three  to  be  discouraged :  for  that  although  it  was  judged,  and 
Judged  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment,  in  form  of  a  statute  or  law,  that  he  should  be  banished, 
and  his  whole  estate  confiscated  and  seiaed,  and  his  houses  pulled  down,  and  that  it  should  be 
highly  penal  for  any  man  to  propound  a  repeal ;  yet  his  case  even  then  had  no  great  blot  of 
ignominy ;  for  it  was  thought  but  a  tempest  of  popularity  which  overthrew  him.  Demosthenes,  con- 
trariwise, though  his  case  was  foul,  being  condemned  for  bribery,  and  not  simple  bribery,  but  bribery 
Ib  Hie  nature  of  treason  and  dislcryalty,  yet,  nevertheless,  took  so  little  knowledge  of  his  fortune,  as 
daring  his  banishment  he  did  much  busy  himself,  and  intermeddle  with  matters  of  state;  and  took 
spon  him  to  counsel  the  stale,  as  if  he  had  been  still  at  the  helm,  by  letters;  as  appears  by  sQnM 
■•pistles  of  his  which  are  extant  Seneea  indeed,  who  was  condemned  for  many  corruptions  and 
-srisMS,  and  banished  into  a  solitary  island,  kept  a  mean ;  and  though  his  pen  did  not  freeze,  yet  he 
^Ibstained  from  intruding  into  mattscs  of  business;  but  spent  his  time  in  writing  books  of  exoelleiit 
'Sffnonent  and  use  for  all  sges;  though  he  might  have  made  better  ehoioe,  sometimes,  of  his 
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These  examples  eonfinned  me  mach  in  a  resolation,  Fherennto  I  was  otherwise  inclined,  to  spend 
my  time  wholly  in  writing;  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  that  God 
hath  given  me,  not,  as  heretofore,  to  particular  exchanges,  bat  to  banks,  or  mounts  of  perpetuity, 
which  will  not  break.  Therefore,  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  part  of  my  Instauraiion ;  which 
is  the  work  that,  in  mine  own  judgment,  ^^si  nunquam  fallit  imago,*'  I  do  most  esteem:  I  think  to 
proceed  in  some  new  parts  thereof;  and  although  I  have  received  from  many  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
testimonies  touching  that  work,  such  as  beyond  which  I  could  not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstmsa 
an  argument ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  just  cause  to  doubt,  that  it  flies  too  high  over  men's  heads :  I 
have  a  purpose,  therefore,  though  I  break  the  order  of  time,  to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense,  by  some  pat- 
terns of  a  natural  story  and  inquisition.  And,  again,  for  that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning 
may  be  some  preparative,  or  key,  for  the  better  opening  of  the  Instanration ;  because  it  exhibila  a 
mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old ;  whereas  the  Instaunition  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than 
with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's  sake ;  I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of 
that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrichment  thereof, 
especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth  the  partition  of  sciences ;  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it  may 
serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  Instanration,  and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part.  Again^  because 
1  cannot  altogether  desert  the  civil  person  that  I  have  borne ;  which,  if  I  should  forget,  enough  would 
remember ;  I  have  also  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  propounding  a  character  of  justice  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of 
lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  And  although  it  be  true,  that  I  had  a 
purpose  to  make  a  particular  digest,  or  recompUement  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation ;  yet,  because 
it  is  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  master  by  mine  own  forces  and  pen,  I  have  laid  it 
aside.  Now,  having  in  the  work  of  mine  Instanration  had  in  contemplation  the  general  good  of  mea 
in  their  very  being,  and  the  dowries  of  nature;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the  general  good  of  men 
likewise  in  society,  and  the  dowries  of  government;  I  thought  in  duty  I  owed  somewhat  unto  my 
own  country,  which  I  ever  loved  :  insomuch  as,  although  my  place  hath  been  hi  above  my  deserly 
yet  my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond,  and  over,  and  above  my  plaee: 
so  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  hononr; 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  in  my  work  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  As  for  my 
Essays,  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  bnt  as  the  recreations  of  my  other 
studies,  and  in  that  sort  purpose  to  continue  them :  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writr 
ings  would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  ray  name 
than  those  other  which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  account  the  use  that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  publisb- 
ingof  his  own  writings  before  his  death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper 
to  follow  a  man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him. 

But,  revolving  with  myself  my  writings,  as  well  those  which  I  have  published,  as  those  which  I 
had  in  hand,  methought  they  went  all  into  the  city,  and  none  into  the  temple :  where,  because  I 
have  found  so  great  consolation,  I  desire  likewise  to  make  some  poor  oblation.  Therefore  I  have 
chosen  an  argument  mixed  of  religious  and  civil  considerations ;  and  likewise  mixed  between  contem- 
plative and  active.  For  who  can  tell  whether  there  may  not  be  an  *«  exoriere  aliquis  1"  Great  matp 
ters,  especially  if  they  he  religious,  have  many  times  small  beginnings :  and  the  platform  may  draw 
on  the  building.  This  work,  because  I  was  ever  an  enemy  to  flattering  dedications,  I  have  dedicated 
to  your  lordship,  in  respect^  of  our  ancient  and  private  acquaintance ;  and  because  amongst  the  men  of 
our  times  I  hold  you  in  special  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  loving  friend,       Fa.  St.  Albait. 


THE  PERSONS  THAT  SPEAK  : 

EUSEBIUS,  GAMALIEL,  ZEBEDJSUS,  MARTIUS,  EUPOLIS,  POLLIO. 


There  met  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  Eupolis,* 
Eusebius,  Zebedaeus,  Gamaliel,  Martins,  all  per- 
sons of  eminent  quality,  but  of  several  dispositions. 
Eupolis  himself  was  also  present ;  and  while  they 

*  Cbaractera  of  the  peraont.  Eusebiui  beareth  the  cha- 
racter of  a  moderate  divine ;  Oamallel  of  a  Proteitant  zealot ; 
rebedcua  of  a  Roman  Catholic  aealot ;  Martius  of  a  millUry 
laaa  i  BapoUs  of  a  politk ;  FolUo  of  a  courtier. 


were  set  in  conference,  PoUio  came  in  to  them 
from  court,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  zUbt  tu 
witty  and  pleasant  manner,  he  said, 

PoLLio.  Here  be  four  of  you,  I  think,  were  able 
to  make  a  good  world ;  for  you  are  as  differing  as 
the  four  elements,  and  yet  you  are  friends.  As 
for  Eupolis,  because  he  is  temperate,  and  with- 
out passion,  he  may  be  the  fifth  essence. 
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EupoLis.  If  we  &7e^  Poliio,  make  the  great 
world*  you  alone  make  the  little;  because  you 
profess,  and  practise  both,  to  refer  all  things  to 
yoorseld  Pollio.  And  what  do  they  that  prac- 
tise it,  and  profess  it  not !  EupoLis.  They  are  the 
lest  hardy,  and  the  more  dangerous.  But  come 
and  sit  down  with  us,  for  we  were  speaking  of  the 
affiurs  of  Christendom  at  this  day ;  wherein  we 
would  be  glad  also  to  have  your  opinion.  Polliu. 
My  lords,  I  have  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it 
is  DOW  the  heat  of  the  day;  therefore  your  lord- 
flhips'  discourses  had  need  content  my  ears  very 
well,  to  make  them  entreat  mine  eyes  to  keep 
open-  fiut  yet  if  you  will  giye  me  leave  to  awake 
jou,  when  I  think  your  discourses  do  but  sleep, 
I  will  keep  watch  the  best  I  can.  Eupolis.  You 
eaonot  do  us  a  greater  favour.  Only  I  fear  yon 
will  think  all  our  discourses  to  be  but  the  better 
tort  of  dreams ;  for  good  wishes,  without  power 
to  efiect,  are  not  much  more.  But,  sir,  when  you 
came  in,  Martius  had  both  raised  our  attentions, 
and  affected  us  with  some  speech  he  had  begun; 
and  it  falleth  out  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowsi- 
ness ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  the-  trumpet  of  a  war. 
And,  therefore,  Martius,  if  it  please  you,  to  begin 
again ;  for  the  speech  was  such,  as  deserveth  to 
he  heard  twice ;  and  I  assure  you,  yottr  auditory 
is  not  a  little  amended  by  the  presence  of  Pollio. 
BIabtius.  When  yon  came  in,  Pollio,  I  was 
faying  freely  to  these  lords,  that  I  had  observed 
kow,  by  the  space  now  of  half  a  century  of  years, 
there  had  been,  if  I  may  speak  it,  a  kind  of  mean- 
ness in  the  designs  and  enterprises  of  Christen^ 
dom.  Wars  with  subjects,  like  an  angry  suit  for 
«  man's  own,  that  might  be  better  ended  by  accord. 
Some  petty  acquests  of  a  town,  or  a  spot  of  terri- 
tofj;  like  a  farmer's  purchase  of  a  close  or  nook 
of  ground,  that  lay  fit  for  him.  And  although  the 
wars  had  been  for  a  Naples,  or  a  Milan,  or  a  Por- 
tngal,  or  a  Bohemia,  yet  these  wars  were  but  as 
the  wars  of  heathens,  of  Athens,  or  Sparta,  or 
Rome,  for  secular  interest,  or  ambition,  not  worthy 
of  the  warfare  of  Christians.  The  church,  indeed, 
anaketh  her  missions  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
i|8tions  and  isles^  and  it  is  well:  but  this  is 
M  Ecce  unus  gladius  hie."  The  Christian  princes 
and  potentates  are  they  that  are  wanting  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  by  their  arms.  Yet  our 
Lord,  that  said  on  earth,  to  the  disciples,  ««Ite  et 
prsdicate,"  said  from  heaven  to  Constantino,  «*  In 
hoe  signo  vince."  What  Christian  soldier  is 
there  that  will  not  be  touched  with  a  religious 
emulation  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus,  or  of  St. 
Francis,  or  of  St.  Augustine,  do  such  service,  for 
enlarging  the  Christian  borders ;  and  an  order  of 
St.  Jago,  or  St.  Michael,  or  St.  George,  only  to 
Tobe,  and  feast,  and  perform  rites  and  observances  1 
Snrely  the  merchants  themselves  shall  rise  in 
Judgment  against  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Europe :  for  they  have  made  a  great  path  in  the 
I  unto  the  ends  of  the  world ;  and  set  forth 


ships,  and  forces,  of  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch, 
enough  to  make  China  tremble ;  and  all  this,  for 
pearl,  or  stone,  or  spices :  but  for  the  pearl  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  stones  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  or  the  spices  of  the  spouse's  garden, 
not  a  mast  hath  been  set  up  :  nay,  they  can  make 
shift  to  shed  Christian  blood  so  far  off  amongst 
themselves,  and  not  a  drop  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
But  let  me  recall  myself;  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  whereof  I 
spake,  there  have  been  three  noble  and  memora- 
ble actions  upon  the  infidels,  wherein  the  Chris- 
tian hath  been  the  invader :  for  where  it  is  upon 
the  defensive,  I  reckon  it  a  war  of  nature,  and  not 
of  piety,  llie  first  was,  that  famous  and  fortu- 
nate war  by  sea,  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  Le- 
panto ;  which  hatli  put  a  hook  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  Ottomans  to  this  day ;  which  was  the  work 
chiefly  of  that  excellent  pope,  Pius  Quintus,  whom 
I  wonder  his  successors  have  not  declared  a  saint. 
The  second  was,  the  noble,  though  unfortunate, 
expedition  of  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  upon 
Africa,  which  was  achieved  by  him  alone;  so 
alone,  as  left  somewhat  for  others  to  excuse.  The 
last  was,  the  brave  incursions  of  Sigismund  the 
Transylvanian  prince,  the  thread  of  whose  pros- 
perity was  cut  off  by  the  Christians  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  worthy  and  paternal  monitories  of 
Pope  Clement  the  Eighth.  More  than  these,  I  do 
not  remember.  Pollio.  No!  What  say  you  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  Moors  of  Valential  At 
which  sudden  question,  Martius  was  a  little  at  a 
stop;  and  Gamaliel  prevented  him,  and  said: 
Gamaubl.  I  think  Martius  did  well  in  omitting 
that  action,  for  I,  for  my  part,  never  approved  it; 
and  it  seems  God  waa  not  well  pleased  with  that 
deed ;  for  you  see  the  king,  in  whose  time  It 
passed,  whom  you  Catholics  count  a  saintlike 
and  immaculate  prince,  was  taken  away  in  the 
flower  of  his  age;  and  the  author,  and  great 
counsellor  of  that  rigour,  whose  fortunes  seemed 
to  be  built  upon  the  rock,  is  ruined :  and  it  is 
thought  by  some,  that  the  reckonings  of  that 
business  are  not  yet  cleared  with  Spain ;  for  that 
numbers  of  those  supposed  Moors,  being  tried  now 
by  their  exile,  continue  constant  in  the  faith,  and 
true  Christians  in  all  points,  save  in  the  thirst  of 
revenge.  ZEBEDiEus.  Make  not  hasty  judgment, 
Gramdiel,  of  that  great  action,  which  was  as 
Christ's  fan  in  those  countries,  except  you  could 
show  some  such  covenant  from  the  crown  of  Spain, 
as  Joshua  made  with  the  Gibeonites ;  that  that 
cursed  seed  should  continue  in  the  land.  And 
you  see  it  was  done  by  edict,  not  tumultuously ; 
the  sword  was  not  put  into  tbe  people's  hand. 
Eupolis.  I  think  Martius  did  omit  it,  not  as  making 
any  judgment  of  it  either  way,  but  because  it 
sorted  not  aptly  with  action  of  war,  being  upon 
subjecto,  and  without  Resistance.  But  let  us,  if 
you  think  good,  give  Martius  leave  to  proceed  in 
his  discourse ;  for  methought  he  spake  like  a  divine 
9oS 
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in  armour.  Martius.  It  is  true,  Eupolis,  that 
the  principal  object  which  I  have  before  mine 
eyes,  in  that  whereof  I  speak,  is  piety  and  religion. 
But,  nevertheless,  if  I  should  speak  only  as  a 
natural  man,  I  should  persuade  the  same  thing. 
For  there  is  no  such  enterprise,  at  this  day,  for 
secular  greatness,  and  terrene  honour,  as  a  war 
upon  infidels.  Neither  do  I  in  this  propound  a 
norelty,  or  imagination,  but  that  which  is  prored 
by  late  examples  of  the  same  kind,  though  per^ 
haps  of  less  difficulty.  The  Castilians,  the  age 
before  that  wherein  we  live,  opened  the  new 
world ;  and  subdued  and  planted  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  We 
see  what  floods  of  treasure  have  flowed  into 
Europe  by  that  action;  so  that  the  cense  or  rates 
of  Christendom  are  raised  since  ten  times,  yea, 
twenty  times  told.  Of  this  treasure,  it  is  true,  the 
gold  was  accumulated,  and  store  treasure,  for  the 
roost  part :  but  the  silver  is  still  growing.  Be- 
sides, infinite  is  the  access  of  territory  and  empire, 
by  the  same  enterprise.  For  there  was  never  a 
band  drawn,  that  did  double  the  rest  of  the  habi- 
table world,  before  this ;  for  so  a  man  may  truly 
term  it,  if  he  shall  put  to  account,  as  well  that 
that  is,  as  that  which  may  be  hereafter,  by  the 
farther  occupation  and  colonizing  of  those  coun- 
tries. And  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  if  one  speak 
ingenuously,  that  it  was  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  dis- 
covery, entry,  and  plantation ;  but  gold  and  silver, 
and  temporal  pro6t  and  glory ;  so  that  what  was 
first  in  God*s  providence,  was  but  the  second  in 
man's  appetite  and  intention.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  famous  navigations  and  conquests  of 
Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  whose  arms  began  to 
circle  Afric  and  Asia;  and  to  acquire,  not  only 
the  trade  of  spices,  and  stones,  and  musk,  and 
drugs,  but  footing,  and  places,  in  those  extreme 
parts  of  the  east  For  neither  in  this  was  religion 
the  principal,  but  amplification  and  enlargement 
of  riches  and  dominion.  And  the  effect  of  these 
two  enterprises  is  now  such,  that  both  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies  being  met  in  the  crown  of 
Spain,  it  is  come  to  pass,  that,  as  one  saith  in  a 
brave  kind  of  expression,  tlie  sun  never  sets  in 
the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shines  upon  one 
part  or  other  of  them  :  which,  to  say  truly,  is  a 
beam  of  glory,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  so  solid 
a  body  of  glory,  wherein  the  crown  of  Spain 
surpasseth  all  the  former  monarchies.  So  as,  to 
conclude,  we  may  see,  that  in  those  actions,  upon 
gentiles  or  infidels,  only  or  chiefly,  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  honour  and  good  have  been 
in  one  pursuit  and  purchase  conjoined.  Pollio. 
Methinks,  with  your  favour,  you  should  remem- 
ber, Martius,  that  wild  and  savage  people  are  like 
beasts  and  birds,  which  are  "  fersB  naturae,"  the 
property  of  which  passeth  with  the  possession, 
and  goeth  to  the  occupant ;  but  of  civil  people,  it 
18  not  so.    Martius.  I  know  no  such  difference 


amongst  reasonable  tools :  bat  that  whatsoever  is 
in  order  to  the  greatest  and  mdst  genenl  gooi  of 
people,  may  justify  the  aeUons,  be  the  people  mon 
or  less  civil.  But,  EnpoHs,  I  ehall  not  easilj 
grant,  that  the  people  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were 
such  brute  savages  as  yon  intend;  or  that  then 
should  be  any  such  difference  between  them,  and 
many  of  the  infidels  Which  are  now  in  otiier  parts. 
In  Peru,  though  they  were  anparalleled  peopla» 
according  to  the  clime,  and  had  some  customs 
very  barbarous,  yet  the  govemnient  of  the  Ineas 
had  many  parts  of  hnmanity  and  civility.  They 
had  reduced  the  nations  from  the  adoration  of  a 
multitude  of  idols  and  fancies,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  son.  And,  as  I  remember,  the  book  of  wis- 
dom noteth  degrees  of  idolatry ;  making  that  of 
worshipping  petty  and  vile  idols  more  gross  than 
simply  the  worshipping  of  the  creature.  And 
some  of  the  prophets,  as  I  take  it,  do  the  like,  is 
the  metaphor  of  more  ogly  and  bestial  fornica- 
tion. The  Peruvians  also,  noder  the  Incas,  had 
magnificent  temples  of  their  soperstitioii;  they 
had  strict  and  regular  justice;  they  bare  great 
faith  and  obedience  to  their  kings ;  they  proceeded 
in  a  kind  of  martial  justice  with  their  enemies^ 
offering  them  their  law,  as  better  for  their  own 
good,  before  they  draw  their  sword.  And  moeb 
like  was  the  state  of  Mexico,  being  an  electivs 
monarehy.  As  for  those  people  of  the  east,  Goa, 
Calacuie,  Malacca,  they  were  a  fine  and  dainqr 
people ;  frugal  and  yet  elegant,  thoogh  not  mili- 
tary. So  that,  if  things  be  rightly  weighed,  the 
empire  of  the  Turks  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  be 
more  barbarous  than  any  of  these.  A  cmel  tyraa* 
ny,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  their  emperors  upon 
every  succession;  a  heap  of  vassals  and  slaves; 
no  nobles ;  no  gentlemen ;  no  freemen ;  no  inherit* 
ance  of  land;  no  stirp  or  ancient  families;  a 
people  that  is  without  natural  affection ;  and,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  that  «*  regardeth  not  the  desires 
of  women :"  and  without  piety,  or  care  towards 
their  children :  a  nation  without  morality,  withoot 
letters,  arts,  or  sciences ;  that  can  scarce  measure 
an  acre  of  land,  or  an  hour  of  the  day :  base  and 
sluttish  in  buildings,  diets,  and  the  like ;  and,  in  a 
word,  a  very  reproach  of  human  society :  and  yet 
this  nation  hath  made  the  garden  of  the  world  a 
wilderness ;  for  that,  as  it  is  truly  said  concerning 
the  Turks,  where  Ottoman's  horse  seU  his  foot, 
people  will  come  up  very  thin. 

PoLLio.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  your  invective, 
Martius,  do  the  Turks  this  right,  as  to  remember 
that  they  are  no  idolaters :  for  if,  as  you  say,  there 
be  a  difference  between  worshipping  a  base  idol, 
and  the  snn,  there  is  a  much  greater  difference 
between  worshipping  a  creature  and  the  Creator. 
For  the  Turks  do  acknowledge  God  the  Father, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  being  the  firat  person 
in  the  Trinity,  though  they  deny  the  rest.  At 
which  speech,  when  Martius  made  some  pause. 
Zebedsus  replied  with  a  countenance  of  greaH 
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xepreheDsion  and  seyerity.  ZiBKDiEus.  We  must 
take  heed,  PoUio,  that  wc  fall  not  at  unawares  into 
the  heresy  of  Manuel  Comnenns,  Emperor  of 
Grccia,  who  affirmed,  that  Mahomet^s  Cod  was 
the  true  God :  which  opinion  was  not  only  rejected 
and  condemned  by  the  synod,  but  imputed  to  the 
emperor  as  extreme  madness;  being  reproached 
to  him  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  in 
those  bitter  and  strange  words,  as  are  not  to  be 
named.  Martius.  I  confess  that  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  a  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than 
upon  any  other  gentiles,  infidels,  or  savages,  that 
either  have  been,  or  now  are,  both  in  point  of 
leligion,  and  in  point  of  honour ;  though  facility, 
mud  hope  of  success,  might,  perhaps,  invite  some 
other  choice.  But  before  I  proceed,  both  myself 
would  be  glad  to  take  some  breath ;  and  I  shall 
frankly  desire,  that  some  of  your  lordships  would 
take  your  turn  to  speak,  that  can  do  it  better.  But, 
chiefly,  for  that  I  see  here  some  that  are  excellent 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  though  in  several 
ways;  and  that  I  have  reason  to  distrust  mine 
own  judgment,  both  as  weak  ui  itself,  and  as  that 
which  may  be  overborne  by  my  zeal  and  affection 
to  this  cause.  I  think  it  were  an  error  to  speak 
farther,  till  I  may  see  some  sound  foundation  laid 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  action,  by  them  that  are 
better  versed  in  tbat  argument.  Eupolis.  I  am 
glad,  Martius,.  to  see  in  a  person  of  your  profes- 
aion  so  great  moderation,  in  that  you  are  not  trans- 
ported in  an  action  that  warms  the  blood,  and  is 
appearing  holy,  to  blanch  or  take  for  admitted  the 
point  of  lawfulness.  And  because,  methinks,  this 
eonference  prospers,  if  your  lordships  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  make  some  motion  touching  the 
diatribution  of  it  into  parts.  Unto  which  when 
ihey  all  assented,  Eupolis  said :  Eupous.  I  think 
it  would  not  sort  amiss,  if  Zcbedaeus  would  be 
pleased  to  handle  the  question.  Whether  a  war  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  without 
4)Cher  cause  of  hostility,  be  lawful  or  no,  and  in 
what  cases  1  I  confess  also  I  would  be  glad  to 
go  a  little  farther,  and  to  hear  it  spoken  to  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively,  but 
whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes 
and  states  to  design  it;  which  part,  if  it  please 
Gamaliel  to  undertake,  the  point  of  the  lawful- 
ness taken  simply  will  be  complete.  Yet,  there 
resteth  the  comparative:  that  is,  it  being  granted, 
that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet,  whether 
other  things  be  not  be  preferred  before  it;  as  ex- 
tirpation ot  heretics,  reconcilements  of  schisms, 
pursuits  of  lawful  temporal  rights  and  quarrels, 
and  the  like ;  and  how  far  this  enterprise  ought 
either  to  wait  upon  these  other  matters,  or  to  be 
mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass  by  them,  and  give 
law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  itself  1  And  because 
this  is  a  great  part,  and  Eusebius  hath  yet  said 
nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  if  your 
lordships  think  good,  lay  it  upon  him.  All  this 
while,  I  doubt  much  that  Pollio,  who  hath  a  sharp 


wit  of  discovery  towards  what  is  solid  and  real, 
and  what  is  specious  and  airy,  will  esteem  all  this 
but  impossibilities,  and  eagles  in  the  clouds :  and 
therefore  we  shall  all  entreat  him  to  cruFh  this 
argument  with  his  best  forces :  that  by  the  light 
we  shall  take  from  him,  we  may  either  cast  it 
away  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  or  discharge  it 
of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not  sperable.  And  be- 
cause I  confess  1  myself  am  not  of  that  opinion, 
although  it  be  a  hard  encounter  to  deal  with  Pollio, 
yet,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove  the  enterprise  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  show  how  all  impediments  may  be 
either  removed  or  overcome.  And  then  it  will  be 
fit  for  Martius,  if  we  do  not  desert  it  before,  to 
resume  his  farther  discourse,  as  well  for  the  per- 
suasive, as  for  the  consult,  touching  the  means, 
preparations,  and  all  that  may  conduce  unto  the 
enterprise.  But  this  is  but  my  wish,  your  lord- 
ships will  put  it  into  better  order.  They  all  not 
only  allowed  the  distribution,  but  accepted  the 
parts :  but  because  the  day  was  spent,  they  agreed 
to  defer  it  till  the  next  morning.  Only  Pollio 
said; 

Pollio.  You  take  me  right,  Eupolis,  for  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  except  you  could  bray  Christen- 
dom in  a  mortar,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  holy  war.  And  I  was 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
a  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked 
brains,  that  wore  their  feather  in  their  head  instead 
of  their  hat.  Nevertheless,  believe  me  of  courtesy, 
that  if  you  five  shall  be  of  another  mind,  espe- 
cially afler  yon  have  heard  what  I  can  say,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  certify  with  Hippocmtes,  that  Athena 
is  mad,  and  Democritus  is  only  sober.  And,  lest 
you  shall  take  me  for  altogether  adverse,  I  will 
frankly  contribute  to  the  business  now  at  first. 
Ye,  no  doubt,  will  amongst  you  devise  and  dis- 
course many  solemn  matters :  but  do  as  I  shall 
tell  you.  This  pope  is  decrepit,  and  the  bell 
goeth  for  him.  Take  order,  that  when  he  is  dead, 
there  be  chosen  a  pope  of  fresh  years,  between 
fifty  and  threescore;  and  see  that  he  take  the 
name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope  of  that  name  did 
first  institute  the  croisado,  and,  as  with  a  holy 
trumpet,  did  stir  up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Eupolis.  You  say  well;  but  be,  I  pray 
you,  a  little  more  serious  in  this  conference. 

The  next  day  the  same  persons  met  as  they  had 
appointed ;  and  after  they  were  set,  and  that  there 
had  passed  some  sporting  speeches  from  Pollio, 
how  the  war  was  already  begun  ;  for  that,  he  said, 
he  had  dreamt  of  nothing  but  Janizaries,  and 
Tartars,  and  sultans  all  the  night  long :  Martius 
said.  Martius.  The  distribution  of  this  confe- 
rence, which  was  made  by  EupoHs  yesternight, 
and  was  by  us  approved,  seemeth  to  me  perfect, 
save  in  one  point ;  and  that  is,  not  in  the  number, 
but  in  the  placing  of  the  parts.  For  it  is  so  dis- 
posed, that  Pollio  and  Eupolis  shall  debate  the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  action,  beforo  1 
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shall  deduce  the  particulara  of  the  means  and 
manner  by  which  it  is  to  be  achieved.  N  ow  I  have 
often  observed  in  deliberations,  that  the  entering 
near  hand  into  the  manner  of  performance,  and 
execution  of  that  which  is  under  deliberation, 
hath  quite  overturned  the  opinion  formerly  con- 
ceived, of  the  possibility  or  impossibility.  So  that 
things  that,  at  the  first  show,  seemed  possible,  by 
ripping  up  the  performance  of  them,  hav«  been 
convicted  of  impossibility;  and  things  that  on  the 
other  side  have  showed  impossible,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  means  to  effect  them,  as  by  a  back 
light,  have  appeared  possible,  the  way  through 
them  being  discerned.  This  I  speak  not  to  alter 
the  order,  but  only  to  desire  Pollio  and  Eupolis 
not  to  speak  peremptorily,  or  conclusively,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard 
me  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution :  and  that 
done,  to  reserve  themselves  at  liberty  for  a  reply, 
after  they  had  before  them,  as  it  were,  a  model  of 
the  enterprise.  This  grave  and  solid  advertise- 
ment and  caution  of  Martips  was  much  com- 
mended by  them  all.  Whereupon  Eupolis  said : 
EcTPOLis.  Since  Martins  hath  begun  to  refine  that 
which  was  yesternight  resolved :  I  may  the  better 
have  leave,  especially  in  the  mending  of  a  propo- 
sition, which  was  mine  own,  to  remember  an 
omission  which  is  more  than  a  misplacing.  For 
I  doubt  we  ought  to  have  added  or  inserted  into 
the  point  of  lawfulness,  the  question,  how  far  a 
holy  war  is  to  be  pursued,  whether  to  displanting 
and  extermination  of  people  T  And,  again,  whether 
to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to  vindicate  or  punish 
infidelity;  or  only  to  subject  the  countries  and 
people ;  and  so  by  the  temporal  sword  to  open  a 
door  for  the  spiritual  sword  to  enter,  by  persua- 
sion, instruction,  and  such  means  as  are  proper 
for  souls  and  consciences  t  But  it  may  be,  neither 
is  this  necessary  to  be  made  a  part  by  itself ;  for 
that  Zebedaeus,  in  his  wisdom,  will  fall  into  it  as 
an  incident  to  the  point  of  lawfulness,  which  can- 
not be  handled  without  limitations  and  distinc- 
tions. Zebedjeus.  You  encourage  me,  Eupolis, 
in  that  I  perceive  how,  in  your  judgment,  which 
I  do  so  much  esteem,  I  ought  to  take  that  course, 
which  of  myself  I  was  purposed  to  do.  For  as 
Martins  noted  well,  that  it  is  but  a  loose  thing  to 
speak  of  possibilities,  without  the  particular  de- 
signs; so  is  it  to  speak  of  lawfulness  without  the 
particular  cases.  I  will  therefore  first  of  all  dis- 
tinguish the  cases;  though  you  shall  give  me 
leave,  in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them 
with  too  much  preciseness;  for  both  it  would 
cause  needless  length;  and  we  are  not  now  in 
arts  or  methods,  but  in  a  conference.  It  is,  there- 
fore first  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  as 
Eupolis  propounded  it,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
Christian  princes  or  states  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  only  and  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  without  other  cause  of  hostility,  or  circum- 
stance that  may  provoke  and  induce  the  wart 


Secondly,  whether,  it  being  made  part  of  the 
case,  that  the  countries  were  once  Christian,  and 
members  of  the  church,  and  where  the  golden  can- 
dlesticks did  stand,  though  now  they  be  utterly 
alienated,  and  no  Christians  left;  it  be  not  lawful 
to  make  a  war  to  restore  them  to  tiie  church,  as 
an  ancient  patrimony  of  Christ  I    Thirdly,  if  it  be 
made  a  farther  part  of  the  case,  that  there  are  yet 
remaining  in  the  countries  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians, whether  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war  to 
free  them,  and  deliver  them  from  the  servitude  of 
the  infidels  1    Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful 
to  make  a  war  for  the  purging  and  recovery  of 
consecrated  places,  being  now  polluted  and  pro- 
faned :  as  the  holy  city  and  sepulchre,  and  such 
other  places  of  principal  adoration  and  devotion? 
Fifthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war 
for  the  revenge  or  vindication  of  blasphemies  and 
reproaches  against  the  Deity  and  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour ;  or  for  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and 
cruelties  against  Christians,  though  ancient  and 
long  since  past;  considering  that  God's  visits  are 
without  limitation  of  time;  and  many  times  do 
but  expect  the  fulness  of  the  sin  ?    Sixthly,  it  is 
to  be  considered,  as  Eupolis  now  last  well  rem«n- 
bered,  whether  a  holy  war,  which,  as  in  the  wor- 
thiness of  the  quarrel,  so  in  the  justness  of  the 
prosecution,  ought  to  exceed  all  temporal  wars, 
may  be  pursued,  either  to  the  expulsion  of  people, 
or  the  enforcement  of  consciences,  or  the  Hka 
extremes ;  or  how  to  be  moderated  and  limited ; 
lest  whilst  we  remember  we  are  Christiana,  we 
forget  that  others  are  men  t    But  there  is  a  point 
that  precedqth  all  these  points  recited ;  nay,  and 
in  a  manner  dischargeth  Uiem,  in  the  particular  of 
a  war  against  the  Turk:  which  point,  I  think, 
would  not  have  come  into  my  thought,  but  that 
Martius  giving  us  yesterday  a  representation  of 
the  empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of 
words,  which  you,  Pollio,  called  an  invective,  but 
indeed  a  true  charge,  did  put  me  in  mind  of  it: 
and  the  more  I  think  upon  it,  the  more  I  settle  in 
opinion,  that  a  war  to  suppress  that   empire, 
though  we  set  aside  the  cause  of  religion,  were  a 
just  war.    After  Zebedoeus  had  said  tliis,  he  made 
a  pause,  to  see  whether  any  of  the  rest  would  say 
any  thing:  but  when  he  perceived  nothing  but 
silence,  and  signs  of  attention  to  that  he  would 
farther  say,  he  proceeded  thus  : 

Zebed^us.  Your  lordships  will  not  look  for  a 
treatise  from  me,  but  a  speech  of  consultation ; 
and  in  that  brevity  and  manner  will  I  speak. 
First,  I  shall  agree,  that  as  the  cause  of  a  war 
ought  to  be  just,  so  the  justice  of  that  cause  ought 
to  be  evident ;  not  obscure,  not  scrupulous.  For, 
by  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the 
evidence  must  be  full  and  clear :  and  if  so  where 
one  man's  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a 
war,  which  is  ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
manyl  We  must  beware  therefore  how  we 
make  a  Moloch,  or  a  heathen  idol,  of  our  blessed 
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Sayioar,  in  sacrificing  the  blood  of  men  to  him  by 
«n  unjust  war.  The  justice  of  erery  action  con- 
•isteth  in  the  meritA  of  the  cause,  the  warrant  of 
the  jurisdiction,  and  the  form  of  the  prosecution. 
As  for  the  inward  intention,  I  leave  it  ta  the  court 
of  heaven.  Of  these  things  severally,  as  they 
may  have  relation  to  the  present  subject  of  a  war 
against  infidels;  and,  namely,  against  the  most 
potent  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  faith,  the 
Turk ;  I  hold,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make 
il  plain,  as  far  as  a  sum  or  brief  can  make  a  cause 
plain,  that  a  war  against  the  Turk  is  lawful,  both 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  by  the  law 
divine,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  other  two. 
As  for  the  laws  positive  and  civil  of  the  Romans, 
or  others  whatsoever,  they  are  too  small  engines 
to  move  the  weight  of  this  question.  And,  there- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  many  of  the  late  schoolmen, 
though  excellent  men,  take  not  the  right  way  in 
disputing  this  question ;  except  they  had  the  gift 
of  Navius,  that  they  could,  *^cotem  novacula 
scindere,'*  hew  stones  with  penknives.  First, 
for  the  law  of  nature.  The  philosopher  Aristotle 
is  no  ill  interpreter  thereof.  He  hath  set  many 
men  on  work  with  a  witty  speech  of  *«  natura 
dominus,"  and  *»  natura  servus  ;**  affirming  ex- 
pressly and  positively,  that  from  the  very  nativity 
tome  things  are  bom  to  rule,  and  some  things  to 
obey:  which  oracle  hath  been  taken  in  divers 
senses.  Some  have  taken  it  for  a  speech  of 
ostentation,  to  entitle  the  Grecians  to  an  empire 
over  the  barbarians;  which  indeed  was  better 
maintained  by  his  scholar  Alexander.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  reason 
and  nature  would  that  the  best  should  govern; 
bnt  not  in  any  wise  to  create  a  right.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  take  it  neither  for  a  brag,  nor  for  a  wish ; 
but  for  a  truth  as  he  limiteth  it.  For  he  saith, 
that  if  there  can  be  found  such  an  inequality 
between  man  and  man,  as  there  b  between 
nan  and  beast,  or  between  soul  and  body,  it 
investcth  a  right  of  government :  which  seemeth 
rather  an  impossible  case  than  an  untrue  sen- 
tence. But  I  hold  both  the  judgment  true,  and 
the  case  possible ;  and  such  as  hath  had,  and  hath 
a  being,  both  in  particular  men  and  nations.  But 
ere  we  go  farther,  let  us  confine  ambiguities  and 
mistakings,  that  they  trouble  us  not.  First,  to 
say  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deserver, 
bath  such  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulsorily 
bring  under  the  less  worthy,  is  idle.  Men  will 
never  agree  upon  it,  who  is  the  more  worthy. 
For  it  is  not  only  in  order  of  nature,  for  him  to 
govern  that  is  the  more  intelligent,  as  Aristotle 
would  have  it ;  but  there  is  no  less  required  for 
government,  courage  to  protect ;  and,  above  all, 
honesty  and  probity  of  will  to  abstain  from  injury. 
So  fitness  to  govern  is  a  perplexed  business. 
Some  men,  some  nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability, 
some  in  the  other.  Therefore  the  position  which 
I  intend,  is  not  in  the  comparative,  that  the  wiser. 
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or  the  stouter,  or  the  juster  nation  should  govern ; 
but  in  the  privative,  that  where  there  is  a  heap 
of  people,  though  we  term  it  a  kingdom  or  state, 
that  is  altogether  unable  or  indign  to  govern; 
there  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another  nation, 
that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them :  and  thia, 
though  it  were  to  be  done  by  a  Cyrus  or  a  Caisar, 
that  were  no  Christian.  The  second  mistaking  to 
be  banished  is,  that  I  understand  not  this  of  a  per- 
sonal tyranny,  as  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  a 
Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  or  a  Commodus :  shall  the 
nation  suflTer  for  that  wherein  they  suffer !  But 
when  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  funda- 
mental customs  and  laws  of  the  same,  if  laws  they 
may  be  called,  are  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  then,  I  say,  a  war  upon  them  is  lawful.  I 
shall  divide  the  question  into  three  parts.  First, 
whether  there  be,  or  may  be  any  nation  or  society 
of  men,  against  whom  it  is  lawful  to  make  a  war, 
without  a  precedent  injury  or  provocation  1  Se- 
condly, what  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  divest  all 
right  and  title  in  a  nation  to  govern  ?  And,  thirdly, 
whether  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  be  found  in  any  nation  at  this  day  1  and, 
namely,  in  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans  Y  For  the 
first,  I  hold  it  clear  that  such  nations,  or  states,  or 
society  of  people,  there  may  be  and  are.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  ground  laid  to  declare  this,  than 
to  look  into  the  original  donation  of  government* 
Observe  it  well,  especially  the  inducement,  or 
preface.  Saith  God :  **  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
own  image,  and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  land,  &c."  Hereupon  De  Victoria, 
and  with  him  some  others,  infer  excellently,  and 
extract  a  most  true  and  divine  aphorism,  ««Non 
fundatur  dominiumnisi  in  imagine  Dei.**  Here 
we  have  the  charter  of  foundation  :  it  is  now  the 
more  easy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture  or  reseizure. 
Deface  the  image,  and  you  divest  the  right.  But 
what  is  this  image,  and  how  is  it  defaced  !  The 
poor  men  of  Lyons,  and  some  fanatical  spirits, 
will  tell  you,  that  the  image  of  Gud  is  purity ;  and 
the  defacement,  sin.  But  this  subverteth  all  go- 
vernment :  neither  did  Adam*s  sin,  or  the  curse 
upon  it,  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but  left  the 
creatures  to  a  rebellion  or  reluctation.  And,  there- 
fore, if  you  note  it  attentively,  when  this  charter 
was  renewed  unto  Noah  and  his  sons,  it  is  not  by 
the  words,  You  shall  have  dominion ;  but  ^^  Your 
fear  shall  be  upon  all  the  beasts  of  the  land, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  all  that  moveth  :** 
not  rcgranting  the  sovereignty,  which  stood 
firm;  but  protecting  it  against  the  reluctation. 
The  sound  interpreters  therefore  expounded  this 
image  of  God,  of  natural  reason;  which  if  it  be 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  riglit  of  government 
doth  cease;  and  if  you  mark  all  the  interpreters 
well,  still  they  doubt  of  the  case,  and  not  of  thu 
law.    But  this  is  properly  to  be  spoken  to  it 
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bandlin^  the  second  point,  when  we  shall  define 
of  the  defacements.  To  fo  on:  The  Prophet 
Hosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  saith  of  the  Jews ; ' 
*•  Thej  hare  reigned,  but  not  by  me ;  they  have  ■ 
set  a  seigniory  over  themselves,  but  I  knew  no- ' 
thing  of  it.**  Which  place  proveth  plainly,  that  j 
ihere  are  governments  which  God  doth  not  avow. 
For  though  they  be  ordained  by  his  secret  provi- 
dence, yet,  they  are  not  acknowledged  by  his  re- 
vealed will.  Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil 
l^vernors  or  tyrants:  for  they  are  often  avowed 
and  established,  as  lawful  potentates ;  but  of  some 
perverseness  and  defection  in  the  very  nation  it- 
self; which  appeareth  most  manifestly  in  that  the 
prophet  speaketh  of  the  seigniory  **  in  abstracto,** 
and  not  of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  And  although 
some  heretics  of  those  we  speak  of  have  abused 
this  text,  yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage. 
And,  again,  if  any  man  infer  upon  the  words  of 
the  prophet  following,  which  declare  this  rejec- 
tion, and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  text,  rescission 
of  their  estate  to  have  been  for  their  idolatry,  that 
by  this  reason  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  which  is  mani- 
festly untrue,  in  my  judgment  it  followeth  not. 
For  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  then,  and  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathen  then  and  now,  are  sins  of  a  far 
differing  nature,  in  regard  of  the  special  covenant, 
and  the  clear  manifestations  wherein  God  did  con- 
tract and  exhibit  himself  to  that  nation.  This 
nullity  of  policy,  and  right  of  estate  in  some 
nations,  is  yet  more  significantly  expressed  by 
Moses  in  his  canticle ;  in  the  person  of  God  to 
the  Jews :  *^  Ye  have  incensed  me  with  gods  that 
are  no  gods,  and  I  will  incense  you  with  a  people 
that  are  no  people  :'*  Such  as  were,  no  doubt,  the 
people  of  Canaan,  after  seisin  was  given  of  the  land 
of  promise  to  the  Israelites.  For  from  that  time 
their  right  to  the  land  was  dissolved,  though  they 
remained  in  many  places  unconquered.  By  this 
we  may  see,  that  there  are  nations  in  name,  that 
are  no  nations  in  right,  but  multitudes  only,  and 
Bwarms  of  people.  For  like  as  there  are  particu- 
lar persons  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  civil  laws 
of  several  countries  ;  so  are  there  nations  that  are 
outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  or  by  the  immediate  commandment  of 
God,  And  as  there  are  kings  "de  facto,"  and 
not  "  de  jure,"  in  respect  of  the  nullity  of  their 
title ;  so  are  there  nations  that  are  occupants  <*  de 
facto,"  and  not  '*dc  jure,"  of  their  territories,  in 
respect  of  the  nullity  of  their  policy  or  govern- 
ment. But  let  us  take  in  some  examples  into  the 
midst  of  our  proofs;  for  they  will  prove  as  much 
as  put  after,  and  illustrate  more.  It  was  never 
doubted,  but  a  war  upon  pirates  may  be  lawfully 
made  by  any  nation,  though  not  infested  or  violated 
by  them.  Is  it  because  they  have  not  "ccrtas 
sedes,"  or  "  lares  1"  In  the  piratical  war  which 
was  achieved  by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  was  his 
truest  and  greatest  glory,  the  pirates  had  some 


cities,  sundry  ports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia;  and  the  pirates  now  being,  havtf 
a  receptacle  and  mansion  in  Algiers.  Beasts  are 
not  the  less  savage  becaase  they  have  dens.  Is 
it  because  the  danger  hovers  as  a  cloud,  that  a 
man  cannot  tell  where  it  will  fall ;  and  so  it  ii 
every  man's  case  1  The  reason  is  good,  but  it  is 
not  all,  nor  that  which  is  most  alleged.  For  the 
true  received  reason  is,  that  pirates  are  «>  commu- 
nes humani  generis  hostes;"  whom  all  nations 
are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much  in  the  right  of  their 
own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of  human  society. 
For  as  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  re- 
spective to  certain  enemies ;  so  is  there  a  natural 
and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men,  against 
the  common  enemy  of  human  society.  So  as  there 
needs  no  intimation,  or  denunciation  of  tlie  war; 
there  needs  no  request  from  the  nation  grieved : 
but  all  these  formalities  the  law  of  nature  supplies 
in  the  case  of  pirates.  The  same  is  the  case  of 
rovers  by  land ;  such  as  yet  are  some  cantons  in 
Arabia,  and  some  petty  kings  of  the  mountains, 
adjacent  to  straits  and  ways.  Neither  is  it  law- 
ful only  for  the  neighbour  princes  to  destroy  such 
pirates  or  rovers ;  but  if  there  were  any  nation 
never  so  far  off,  that  would  make  it  an  enterprise 
of  merit  and  true  glory,  as  the  Romans  that  made 
a  war  for  the  liberty  of  Grarcia  from  a  distant  and 
remote  part,  no  doubt  they  might  do  it.  I  make 
the  same  judgment  of  (hat  kingdom  of  the  asia*- 
sins  now  destroyed,  which  was  situated  upon  the 
borders  of  Saraca ;  and  was  for  a  time  a  great  ter^ 
ror  to  all  the  princes  of  tlie  Levant.  Their  custom 
was,  that  upon  the  commandment  of  their  king, 
and  a  blind  obedience  to  be  given  thereunto,  any 
of  them  was  to  undertake,  in  the  nature  of  a  votary, 
the  insidious  murder  of  any  prince,  or  person, 
upon  whom  the  commandment  went  lliis  custom, 
without  all  question,  made  their  whole  govern- 
ment void,  as  an  engine  built  against  human 
society,  worthy  by  all  men  to  bo  fired  and  pulled 
down.  I  say  the  like  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Mun- 
stcr;  and  this,  although  they  had  not  been  rebels 
to  the  empire ;  and  put  case  likewise  that  they  had 
done  no  mischief  at  all  actually,  yet  if  there  shall 
be  a  congregation  and  consent  of  people,  that 
shall  hold  all  things  to  be  lawful,  not  according  to 
any  certain  laws  or  rules,  but  according  to  the 
secret  and  variable  motions  and  instincts  of  the 
spirit;  this  is  indeed  no  nation,  no  people,  no 
seignory,  that  God  doth  know ;  any  nation  that  is 
civil  and  policed,  may,  if  they  will  not  be  reduced, 
cut  them  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now  let 
me  put  a  feigned  case,  and  yet  antiquity  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  it  were  fiction  or  history,  of  a 
land  of  Amazons,  where  the  whole  government, 
public  and  private,  yea,  the  militia  itself,  was  in 
the  hands  of  women.  I  demand,  is  not  such  a 
preposterous  government,  against  the  first  order 
of  nature,  for  women  to  rulo  over  men,  in  itself 
void,  and  to  be  suppressed  ?    I  speak  not  of  the 
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rei^  of  women,  for  that  is  supplied  by  counsel, 
and  subordinate  magistrates  masculine,  but  where 
the  regiment  of  state  justice,  families,  is  all  ma- 
naged by  women.  And  yet  this  last  case  differ- 
eth  from  the  other  before,  because  in  the  rest  theits 
is  terror  of  danger,  but  in  this  there  is  only  error  of 
nature.  Neither  should  I  make  any  great  diffi- 
culty to  affirm  the  same  of  the  snltanry  of  the 
Mamelukes ;  where  slaves,  and  none  but  slaves, 
bought  for  money,  and  of  unknown  descent, 
reignf  d  over  families  of  freemen.  And  much  like 
were  the  case  if  you  suppose  a  nation,  where  the 
custom  were,  that  after  full  age  the  sons  should 
expulse  their  fathers  and  mothers  out  of  their  pos- 
iessions,  and  put  them  to  their  pensions :  for  these 
eases,  of  women  to  govern  men,  sons  the  fathers, 
slaves  freemen,  are  much  in  the  same  degree ;  all 
being  total  violations  and  perversions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations.  For  the  West  Indies,  I 
perceive,  Martius,  you  have  read  G&rcilazzo  de 
Viega,  who  himself  was  descended  of  the  race  of 
the  Incas,  a  Mestizo,  and  is  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  the  virtues  and  manners  of  his  country : 
and  yet  in  troth  he  doth  it  soberly  and  credibly 
enough.  Yet  you  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that 
those  nations  might  not  by  the  law  of  nature  have 
been  subdued  by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy 
and  moral  virtue ;  though  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  whereof  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place, 
were  set  by,  and  not  made  part  of  the  case.  Surely 
their  nakedness,  being  with  them,  in  most  parts 
of  that  country,  without  all  veil  or  covering,  was 
a  great  defacement ;  for  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  nakedness  was  the  first  sense  of  ain ;  and  the 
heresy  of  the  Adamites  was  ever  accounted  an 
affront  of  nature.  But  upon  these  I  stand  not : 
nor  yet  upon  their  idiocy,  in  thinking  that  horses 
did  eat  their  bits,  and  letters  speak,  and  the  like ; 
nor  yet  upon  their  sorceries,  which  are,  almost, 
common  to  all  idolatrous  natfons.  But,  I  say, 
their  sacrificing,  and  more  especially  their  eating 
of  men,  is  such  an  abomination,  as,  methinks,  a 
man's  face  should  be  a  little  confused,  to  deny 
that  this  custom,  joined  with  the  rest,  did  not 
make  it  lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  invade  their 
territory,  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  either 
to  reduce  them  or  displant  them.  But  far  be  it 
from  me,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  justify  the  cruelties 
which  were  at  first  used  towards  them :  which 
had  their  reward  soon  after,  there  being  not  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  first  conquerors,  but  died  a 
violent  death  himself;  and  was  well  followed  by 
the  deaths  of  many  more.  Of  examples  enough : 
except  we  should  add  the  labours  of  Hercules ;  an 
example,  which  though  it  be  flourished  with  much 
fabulous  matter,  yet  so  much  it  hath,  that  it  doth 
notably  set  forth  the  consent  of  all  nations  and 
ages,  in  the  approbation  of  the  extirpating  and  de- 
bellating  of  giants,  monsters,  and  foreign  tyrants, 


not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  meritorious  even  of 
divine  honours ;  and  this  although  the  deliverer 
came  from  the  one  end  of  the  world  unto  the 
other.  Let  us  now  set  down  some  arguments  to 
prove  the  same;  regarding  rather  weight  than 
number,  as  in  such  a  conference  as  this  is  fit. 
The  first  argument  shall  be  this.  It  is  a  great 
error,  and  a  narrowness  or  straitness  of  mind,  if 
any  man  think  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do 
one  with  another,  except  there  be  either  a  union 
in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues. 
There  are  other  bands  of  society,  and  implicit  con- 
federations. That  of  colonies,  or  transmigrants, 
towards  their  mother  nation. «« Gentes  unius  labii*' 
is  somewhat;  for  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  was 
a  mark  of  separation,  so  the  being  of  one  language 
is  a  mark  of  union.  To  have  the  same  fundamental 
laws  and  customs  in  chief,  is  yet  more,  as  it  was 
between  the  Grecians  in  respect  of  the  barbarians. 
To  be  of  one  sect  or  worship ;  if  it  be  a  false  wor-  \ 
ship,  I  speak  not  of  it,  for  that  is  but  ^  fratres  in 
malo.*'  But  aboYe  all  these,  there  is  the  supreme 
and  indissoluble  consanguinity  and  society  be- 
tween men  in  general ;  of  which  the  heathen  poet, 
whom  the  apostle  calls  to  witness,  saith, «« we  are 
all  his  generation.'*  But  much  more  we  Chris- 
tians, unto  whom  it  is  revealed  in  particularity, 
that  all  men  came  from  one  lump  of  earth ;  and 
that  two  singular  persons  were  the  parents  from 
whom  all  the  generations  of  the  world  are  de- 
scended :  we,  I  say,  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no 
nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the  one 
to  the  other ;  and  not  to  be  less  charitable  than 
the  person  introduced  by  the  comic  poet,  **  Homo 
sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto."  Now  if 
there  be  such  a  tacit  league  or  confederation,  sure 
it  is  not  idle ;  it  is  against  somewhat  or  somebody, 
who  should  they  be  I  Is  it  against  wild  beasts ; 
or  the  elements  of  fire  and  water!  No,  it  is 
against  such  routs  and  shoals  of  people,  as  have 
utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  as 
have  in  their  very  body  and  frame  of  estate  a  mon- 
strosity ;  and  may  be  duly  accounted,  according  to 
the  examples  we  have  formerly  recited,  common 
enemies  and  grievances  of  mankind ;  or  disgraces 
and  reproaches  to  human  nature.  Such  people,  all 
nations  are  interested,  and  ought  to  be  resenting, 
to  suppress ;  considering  that  the  particular  states 
themselves,  being  the  delinquents,  can  give  no 
redress.  And  this,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  measured 
so  much  by  the  principles  of  jurists,  as  by  **  lex 
charitatis :  lex  proximi,"  which  includes  the  Sa- 
maritan as  well  as  the  Levite ;  *«  lex  filiorum  Adae 
de  massa  una :"  upon  which  original  laws  this  opi- 
nion is  grounded  ;  which  to  deny,  if  a  man  may 
speak  freely,  were  almost  to  be  a  schismatic  in 
nature. 

[The  rest  was  not  perfected.] 
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LAWFULNESS  OF  A  WAR  FOR  THE  PROPAGATING  OF  RELIGION. 


Quutions  wherein  I  deeire  opinion  joined  with 
argumenU  and  mUhoriUea* 

Whithkb  a  war  be  lawful  against  infidels, 
(»ly  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chriatian  faith, 
without  other  caoae  of  hoatility  % 

Whether  a  war  be  lawfal  to  lecoTer  to  the 
choroh  eoantriee  which  formerly  hare  been  Chria- 
tian, though  now  alienate,  and  Christiana  utterly 
extirpated  t 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful,  to  free  and  delirer 
Christians  that  yet  remain  in  serritude  and  sub- 
Jeetion  to  infidels? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  in  roTenge,  or  yindi- 
eatlon,  of  blasphemy,  and  reproaches  against  the 
Deity  and  our  Saviour  ?  Or  for  the  ancient  effusion 
of  Christian  blood,  and  cruelties  upon  Christians  ? 


Whether  a  war  be  lawful  for  the  restoring 
and  purging  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  aepulchre, 
and  other  principal  places  of  adoration  and  dera- 
tion? 

Whether,  in  the  eases  aforessdd,  it  be  not  obli- 
gatory to  Christian  princes  to  make  such  a  war,  and 
not  pennissire  only  ? 

Whether  the  making  of  a  war  against  the 
infidels  be  not  first  in  order  of  dignity,  and  to  bo 
preferred  before  extirpations  of  heresies,  reconcile- 
ments of  schisms,  reformation  oif  maimers,  pm^ 
suits  of  Just  temporal  quarrels,  and  the  like  ao- 
tions  for  the  public  good ;  excq>t  there  be  either 
a  more  urgent  necessity,  or  a  more  evident  facility 
in  those  inferior  actions,  or  except  they  may  both 
go  on  together  in  some  degree  ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MB.  BACON'S  DISCOUBSE 

IH  TBI 

PRAISE  OF  HIS  SOVEREIGN. 


No  praise  of  Biagnaniinity,  nor  of  lo?e,  nor  of 
knowledge,  can  intercept  her  praise,  that  plantedi 
and  nonriaheth  magnanimity  by  her  example,  love 
by  her  person,  and  knowledge  by  die  peace  and 
serenity  of  her  times.  And  if  these  rich  pieces  be 
so  fair  nnset,  what  are  they  set,  and  set  in  all  per^ 
fectioni  Magnanimity  no  donbt  eonsisteth  in 
contempt  of  peril,  in  contempt  of  profit,  and  in 
meriting  of  tiie  times  wherein  one  liveth.  For 
eoDtempt  of  peril,  see  a  lady  that  oometh  to  a 
erown  after  the  experience  of  some  adTerse  fortune 
which  for  the  most  part  extenoateth  the  mind, 
and  maksth  it  apprehensiTe  of  fears.  No  sooner 
idle  taketh  the  sceptre  into  her  sacred  hands,  bat 
•he  potteth  on  a  resolution  to  make  the  greatest, 
the  most  important,  the  most  dangeroos  that  can 
be  in  a  state,  the  alteration  of  religion.  This  she 
doth,  not  after  a  sovereignty  established  and  con- 
tinned  by  sundry  years,  when  custom  might  have 
bred  in  her  people  a  more  absolute  obedience; 
when  trial  of  her  senrants  might  have  made  her 
more  assured  whom  to  employ :  when  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  policy  and  rirtue  might  have  made  her 
government  redoubted :  but  at  the  very  entrance 
of  her  reign,  when  she  was  green  in  authority, 
her  servants  scant  known  unto  her,  the  adverse 
part  not  weakened,  her  own  part  not  confirmed. 
Neither  doth  she  reduce  or  reunite  her  realm  to 
die  religion  of  the  states  about  her,  diat  the  evil 
inclination  of  the  subject  might  be  oountervailed 
by  the  good  correspondence  in  foreign  parts :  but, 
contrariwise,  she  introduceth  a  religion  extermi- 
nated and  persecuted  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
proceeding  herein  is  not  by  degrees  and  by  stealth, 
but  absolute  and  at  once.  Was  she  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  strength  she  found  in  leaguee  and 
alliances  with  great  and  potent  confederates  1 
No,  but  she  found  her  realm  in  wars  with  her 
nearest  and  mightiest  neighbours.  She  stood 
^gle  and  alone,  and  in  league  only  with  one, 
that  after  the  people  of  her  nation  had  made  his 


wars,  left  Her  to  make  her  own  peace ;  one  that 
could  never  be  by  any  solicitation  moved  to  renew 
the  treaties ;  and  one  that  since  hath  proceeded 
from  doubtful  terms  of  amity  to  the  highest  acts 
of  hostility.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  oppositicm 
so  great,  the  support  so  weak,  the  season  so  im- 
proper; yet,  I  say,  because  it  was  a  religion 
wherein  she  was  nourished  and  brought  np;  m 
religion  that  freed  her  subjects  from  pietenoe  of 
foreign  powers,  and  indeed  die  true  religion ;  she 
brought  to  pass  this  great  work  with  success 
worthy  so  noble  a  resolution.  See  a  queen  that, 
when  a  deep  and  secret  conspiracy  was  plotted 
againlBt  her  sacred  person,  practised  by  subtile  in- 
struments, embraced  by  violent  and  desperate 
humours,  strengthened  and  bound  by  vows  and 
sacraments,  and  the  same  was  revealed  unto  her^ 
(and  yet  the  nature  of  the  afiaira  required  further 
ripening  before  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the 
parties,)  was  content  to  put  herself  into  the  guard 
of  the  divine  providence,  and  her  own  pmdenoe» 
to  have  some  of  the  conspirators  in  her  eyes,  to 
suffer  them  to  approach  to  her  person,  to  take  m 
petition  of  the  hand  that  was  conjured  for  her 
death ;  and  that  with  such  majesty  of  countenance^ 
such  mildness  and  serenity  of  gesture,  snch  art  and 
impression  of  words,  as  had  been  sufficient  to 
have  repressed  and  bound  the  hand  of  a  conspirator, 
if  he  had  not  been  discovered.  Lastiy,seeaqueen, 
that  when  her  realm  was  to  have  been  invaded  by 
an  army,  the  preparation  whereof  was  like  die 
travel  of  an  elephant,  the  provisions  were  infinite^ 
the  setting  forth  whereof  was  the  terror  and  won- 
der of  Europe ;  it  was  not  seen  that  her  cheer,  her 
fashion,  her  ordinary  manner  was  any  thing  alter* 
ed :  not  a  cloud  of  that  storm  did  appear  in  that 
countenance  wherein  peace  doth  ever  shine;  but 
with  excellent  assurance,  and  advised  security, 
she  inspired  her  council,  animated  her  nobility, 
redoubled  the  courage  of  her  people,  still  having 
this  noble  apprehension,  not  only  that  she  wouhl 
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eommnnicate  her  fortane  with  them,  bat  that  it 
was  she  that  would  protect  them,  and  not  they 
her :  which  she  testified  by  no  less  demonstration 
than  her  presence  in  camp.  Therefore,  that 
magnanimity  that  neither  feareth  greatness  of 
alteration,  nor  the  views  of  compiraton,  nor  the 
power  of  enemy,  is  more  than  heroical. 

For  contempt  of  profit,  consider  her  offers,  con- 
sider her  purchases.  She  hath  reigned  in  a  most 
populous  and  wealthy  peace,  her  people  greatly 
multiplied,  wealthily  appointed,  and  singularly 
devoted.  She  wanted  not  the  example  of  the 
power  of  her  arms  in  the  memorable  voyages  and 
invasions  prosperously  made  and  achieved  by 
sundry  her  noble  progenitors.  She  had  not 
wanted  pretences,  as  well  as  of  claim  and  right, 
as  of  quarrel  and  revenge.  She  hath  reigned 
during  the  minority  of  some  of  her  neighbour 
princes,  and  during  the  factions  and  divisions  of 
their  people  upon  deep  and  irreconcilable  quar- 
rels, and  during  the  embracing  greatness  of  some 
one  that  hath  made  himself  so  weak  through  too 
much  burden,  as  others  are  through  decay  of 
strength;  and  yet  see  her  sitting,  as  it  were, 
within  the  compass  of  her  sands.  Sootland,  that 
doth,  as  it  were,  eclipse  her  island ;  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which,  for 
wealth,  commodity  of  traffic,  affection  to  oar 
nation,  were  most  meet  to  be  annexed  to  this 
citrwn ;  she  left  the  possession  of  the  one,  and 
refused  the  sovereign^  of  the  other :  so  that  notp 
withstanding  the  greatness  of  her  means,  the 
justness  of  her  pretences,  and  the  rareness  of  her 
opportunity,  she  hath  continued  her  first  mind, 
she  hath  made  the  possessions  which  she  received 
the  limits  of  her  dominions,  and  the  world  the 
limits  of  her  name,  by  a  peace  that  hath  stained 
all  victories. 

For  her  merits,  who  doth  not  acknowledge, 
that  she  hath  been  as  a  star  of  most  fortunate 
influence  upon  the  age  wherein  she  hath  shined  1 
Shall  we  speak  of  merit  of  clemency  1  or  merit  of 
beneficence  ?  Where  shall  a  man  take  the  most 
proper  and  natural  trial  of  her  royal  clemency  1 
Will  it  best  appear  in  the  injuries  that  were  done 
nnto  her  before  she  attained  the  crown  t  or  after 
she  is  seated  in  her  throne?  or  that  the  common- 
wealth is  incorporated  in  her  person!  Then 
clemency  is  drawn  in  question,  as  a  dangerous 
encounter  of  justice  and  policy.  And,  therefore, 
who  did  ever  note,  that  she  did  relent,  after  that 
she  was  established  in  her  kingdom,  of  the 
wrongs  done  unto  her  former  estate?  Who  doth 
not  remember  how  she  did  revenge  the  rigour  and 
rudeness  of  her  jailor  by  a  word,  and  that  no  bitter 
but  salt,  and  such  as  showed  rather  the  excel- 
lency of  her  wit  than  any  impression  of  her 
wrong  1  Yea,  and  further,  is  it  not  so  manifest, 
that  since  her  reign,  notwithstanding  the  princi- 
ple that  princes  should  not  neglect,  "That  the 
eommonwealth^  wrong   is   included  in    them- 


selves;*' yet,  when  it  is  question  of  drawing  the 
sword,  there  is  ever  a  conflict  between  the  justice 
of  her  place,  joined  with  the  necessity  of  her  state 
and  her  royal  clemency,  which  as  a  sovereign  and 
precious  balm  continually  distilleth  from  her  lair 
hands,  and  falletli  into  the  wounds  of  many  that 
have  incurred  the  offence  of  her  law. 

Now,  for  her  beneficence,  what  kind  of  persons 
have  breathed  during  her  most  happy  reign,  but 
have  had  the  benefit  of  her  virtues  conveyed  onto 
them  1  Take  a  view,  and  consider  whether  they 
have  not  extended  to  subjects,  to  neighbours,  to  re- 
mote strangers,  yea,  to  her  greatest  snemies.  For 
her  subjects,  where  shall  we  begin  in  such  a  maxe 
of  benefits  as  presenteth  itself  to  remembrance  1 
Shall  we  speak  of  the  purging  away  of  the  dross  of 
religion,  the  heavenly  treasure ;  or  that  of  money, 
the  earthly  treasure  1  The  greater  was  touched 
before,  and  the  latter  deserveth  not  to  be  forgotten. 
For  who  believeth  not,  that  knoweth  any  thing  in 
matter  of  estate,  of  the  great  absurd itiee  and  frauds 
that  arise  of  divorcing  the  legal  estimation  of 
moneys  from  the  general,  and,  as  I  may  term  it, 
natural  estimation  of  metals,  and  again  of  the 
nnoeitain^  and  wavering  values  of  coins,  m  veiy 
heiybrinth  of  cousenages  and  abuse,  jBt  aoeh  « 
great  princes  have  made  their  profit  of  towwdi 
their  own  people.  Pass  on  from  the  mint  to  ths 
Tevenue  »id  receipts:  there  shall  yen  find  190 
raisiag  of  rents,  notwithstanding  the  altentieB  «f 
prices  and  the  niage  of  the  times;  bat  the  tmK 
value,  besides  a  reasonable  fine  left  for  the  relitff 
of  tenants  and  the  reward  of  servants ;  no  nisiag 
of  customs,  notwithstanding  her  continual  diarges 
of  setting  to  the  sea;  no  extremity  taken  of  for* 
feiture  and  penal  laws,  means  used  by  some  kings 
for  the  gathering  of  great  treasures.  A  few  for* 
feitures,  indeed,  not  taken  to  her  own  purse,  hot 
set  over  to  some  others  for  the  trial  only,  whether 
gain  could  bring  those  laws  to  be  well  execited, 
which  the  ministers  of  justice  did  neglect.  But 
after  it  was  found,  that  only  compassions  wsfe 
used,  and  the  law  never  the  nearer  the  execution, 
the  course  was  straight  suppressed  end  discon- 
tinued. Yea,  there  have  been  made  laws  moie 
than  one  in  her  time  for  the  restraint  of  the  vex»> 
tion  of  informers  and  promoters:  nay,  a  coarse 
taken  by  her  own  direction  for  the  repealing  ef 
all  heavy  and  snared  laws,  if  it  had  not  been 
crossed  by  theme  to  whom  the  benefit  should  have 
redounded.  There  shall  you  find,  no  new  taxes, 
impositions,  nor  devices ;  but  the  benevolence  of 
the  subject  freely  offered  by  assent  of  pariiament, 
according  to  the  ancient  rates,  and  with  great 
moderation  in  assessment ;  and  not  so  only,  but 
some  new  forms  of  contribution  offered  likewise 
by  the  subject  in  parliament ;  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  their  devotion  only  accepted,  but  the  thing 
never  put  in  ure.  There  shall  you  find  loans,  bat 
honourably  answered  and  paid,  as  it  were  the  con- 
tract of  a  private  man.    To  conclude,  there  shaH 
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jon  find  moneys  levied  upon  failts  of  lands,  alien- 
ttion,  though  not  of  the  ancient  patrimony,  yet 
of  the  rich  and  commodious  purchases  and  perqui- 
sites of  the  crown  only,  because  she  will  not  be 
grievous  and  burdensome  to  the  people.  This 
treasure,  so  innocently  leried,  so  honourably 
gathered  and  raised,  with  such  tenderness  to  the 
subject,  without  any  baseness  or  dryness  at  all, 
how  hath  it  been  expended  and  employed? 
Wh^re  be  the  wasteful  buildings,  and  the  exorbi- 
tant and  prodigal  donatives,  the  sumptuous  dissi- 
pations in  pleasures,  and  vain  ostentations  which 
we  find  have  exhausted  the  coffers  of  so  many 
kings  1  It  is  the  honour  of  her  house,  the  royal 
remunerating  of  her  servants,  the  preservation  of 
her  people  and  state,  the  protection  of  her  sup- 
pliants and  allies,  the  encounter,  breaking,  and 
defeating  the  enemies  of  her  realm,  that  hath  been 
the  only  pores  and  pipes  whereby  the  treasure 
hath  issued.  Hath  it  been  the  sinews  of  a  blessed 
and  prosperous  peace  1  Hath  she  bought  her 
peace  ?  Hath  she  lent  the  King  of  Spain  money 
upon  some  cavillation  not  to  be  repeated,  and  so 
bought  his  favour!  And  hath  she  given  large 
pensions  to  corrupt  his  council  1  No,  but  she 
hath  used  the  most  honourable  diversion  of  trou- 
bles that  can  be  in  the  world.  She  hath  kept  the 
fire  from  her  own  walls  by  seeking  to  quench  it  in 
her  neighbours.  That  poor  brand  of  the  state  of 
Burgundy,  and  that  other  of  the  crown  of  France 
that  remaineth,  had  been  in  ashes  but  for  the 
ready  fountain  of  her  continual  benignity.  For 
the  honour  of  her  house  it  is  well  known,  that 
almost  the  universal  manners  of  the  times  doth 
incline  to  a  certain  parsimony  and  dryness  in  that 
kind  of  expense;  yet  she  retaineth  the  ancient 
magnificence,  the  allowance  as  full,  the  charge 
greater  than  in  time  of  her  father,  or  any  king 
before;  the  books  appear,  the  computation  will 
not  flatter.  And  for  the  remunerating  and  reward 
ing  of  her  servants,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
court,  let  a  man  cast  and  sum  up  all  the  books  of 
gtfU,  fee-farms,  leases,  and  custodies  that  have 
passed  her  bountiful  hands.  Let  him  consider, 
again,  what  a  number  of  commodious  and  gainful 
offices,  heretofore  bestowed  upon  men  of  other 
.education  and  profession,  have  been  withdrawn 
and  conferred  upon  her  court.  Let  him  remem- 
ber what  a  number  of  other  gifts,  disguised  by 
othrr  names,  but,  in  effect,  as  good  as  money 
given  out  of  her  coffers,  have  been  granted  by 
her;  and  he  will  conclude,  that  her  royal  mind  is 
far  above  her  means.  The  other  benefits  of  her 
politic,  dement,  and  gracious  government  towards 
the  subjects  are  without  number;  the  state  of 
justice  good,  notwithstanding  the  great  subtil ity 
and  humorous  affections  of  these  times;  the 
•eenrity  of  peace  greater  than  can  be  described 
by  that  verse ; 

**  Tutm  bot  e(«nlm  rura  pcnmHulat : 
Nuuit  mra  Cere*,  alroaque  FaiutiUf.'* 


Or  that  other, 

**  OoBdk  qalaqae  diem  colllboe  In  rak." 

The  opulcncy  of  the  peace  such  as,  if  you  have 
respect,  to  tsike  one  sign  for  many,  to  tlie  number 
of  fair  houses  that  have  been  built  since  her 
reign,  as  Augustus  said,  *«  that  he  had  received 
the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble ;"  so  she 
may  say,  she  received  it  a  realm  of  cottages,  and 
hath  made  it  a  realm  of  palaces:  the  state  of 
traffic  great  and  rich:  the  customs,  notwith- 
standing these  ware  and  interruptions,  not  fallen : 
many  profitable  trades,  many  honourable  discc- 
veries :  and,  lastly,  to  make  an  end  where  no  end 
is,  the  shipping  of  this  realm  so  advanced  and 
made  so  mighty  and  potent,  as  this  island  is 
become,  as  the  natural  site  thereof  deserved,  the 
lady  of  the  sea ;  a  point  of  so  high  consequence, 
as  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  commandment 
of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  or  a  quintessence 
of  a  universal  monarchy. 

This  and  much  more  hath  she  merited  of  her 
subjects :  now  to  set  forth  the  merit  of  her  neigh- 
boure  and  the  states  about  her.  It  seemeth  the 
things  have  made  themselves  purveyors  of  con- 
tinual, new,  and  noble  occasions  for  her  to  show 
them  benignity,  and  that  the  fires  of  troubles 
abroad  have  been  ordained  to  be  as  lights  and 
tapers  to  make  her  virtue  and  magnanimity  more 
apparent.  For  when  that  one,  stranger  bom,  the 
family  of  Guise,  being  as  a  hasty  weed  sprung 
up  in  a  night,  had  spread  itself  to  a  greatness, 
not  civil  but  seditious;  a  greatness,  not  of 
encounter  of  the  ancient  nobility,  not  of  pre- 
eminency  in  the  favour  of  kings,  and  not  remiss 
of  affaire  from  kings ;  but  a  gpreatness  of  innova- 
tion in  state,  of  usurpations  of  authority,  of 
affecting  of  crowns ;  and  that  accordingly,  under 
colour  of  consanguinity  and  religion,  they  had 
brought  French  forees  into  Scotland,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  their  king  and  queen  being  within  their 
usurped  tutele ;  and  that  the  ancient  nobility  of 
this  realm,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  re.- 
ducing  that  kingdom  under  the  tyranny  of  fo- 
reigners and  their  fu^tion,  had,  according  to  th^ 
good  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  prayed 
her  neighbourly  sucooure:  she  undertook  the 
action,  expelled  the  strangers,  restored  the  nobi- 
lity to  their  degree.  And,  lest  any  man  should 
think  her  intent  was  to  unnestle  ill  neighboura, 
and  not  to  aid  good  neighbours^  or  that  she  wa<» 
readier  to  restore  what  was  invaded  by  othere 
than  to  render  what  was  in  her  own  hands;  see 
if  the  time  provided  not  a  new  occasion  after- 
wards, when,  throngh  their  own  divisions,  without 
the  inlcrmise  of  strangers,  her  forces  were  again 
sought  and  required;  she  forsook  them  not, 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  possessed  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  strength  of  that 
kingdom,  with  peace,  incontinently,  without 
cunctations  or  cavillations,  the  preambles  of  n 
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waTeiing  faith,  she  rendered  with  all  honoar  and 
security;  and  his  person  to  safe  and  faithful 
hands;  and  so  ever  after  during  his  minority 
continued  his  principal  guardian  and  protector. 
In  the  time  and  between  the  two  occasions  of 
Scotland,  when  the  same  faction  of  Guise, 
coyered  still  with  pretence  of  religion,  and 
strengthened  by  the  desire  of  retaining  govern- 
ment in  the  queen-mother  of  France,  had  raised 
and  moved  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom,  only  to 
extirpate  the  ancient  nobility,  by  shocking  them 
one  against  another,  and  to  waste  that  realm  as 
a  candle  which  is  lighted  at  both  ends :  and  that 
those  of  the  religion,  being  near  of  the  blood- 
toyal,  and  otherwise  of  the  greatest  house  in 
France,  and  great  officers  of  the  crown,  opposed 
themselves  only  against  their  insdency,  and  to 
their  supports  called  in  her  aid,  giving  unto  them 
Newhaven  for  a  place  of  security :  see  with  what 
alacrity,  in  tender  regard  towards  the  fortune  of 
that  young  king,  whose  name  was  used  to  the 
suppliants  of  his  strength,  she  embraced  the 
enterprise ;  and  by  their  support  and  reputation 
the  same  party  suddenly  made  great  proceedings, 
and  in  conclusion  made  their  peace  as  they  would 
themselves :  and  although  they  joined  themselves 
against  her,  and  performed  the  parts  rather  of 
good  patriots  than  of  good  confederates,  and  that 
after  great  demonstration  of  valour  in  her  sub- 
jects. For,  as  the  French  will  to  this  day  report, 
especially  by  the  great  mortality  by  the  hand  of 
God,  and  the  rather  because  it  is  known  she  did 
never  much  affect  the  holding  of  that  town  to  her 
own  use ;  it  was  left,  and  her  forces  withdrawn, 
yet  did  that  nothing  diminish  her  merit  of  the 
crown,  and  namely  of  that  party  who  recovered 
by  it  such  strength,  as  by  that  and  no  other  thing 
they  subsisted  long  after:  and  lest  that  any 
should  sinisterly  and  maliciously  interpret  that 
she  did  nourish  those  divisions;  who  knoweth 
not  what  faithful  advice,  continual  and  earnest 
solicitation  she  used  by  her  ambassadors  and 
ministers  to  the  French  kings  successively,  and  to 
their  mother,  to  move  them  to  keep  their  edicts  of 
pacification,  to  retain  their  own  authority  and 
greatness  by  the  union  of  her  subjects!  Which 
counsel,  if  it  had  been  as  happily  followed,  as  it 
was  prudently  and  sincerely  given,  France  at  this 
day  had  been  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  which 
now  is  a  theatre  of  misery.  And  now,  at  last,  when 
the  said  house  of  Guise,  being  one  of  the  whips 
of  God,  whereof  themselves  are  but  the  cords,  and 
Spain  the  stock,  had  by  their  infinite  aspiring 
practices  wrought  the  miracles  of  states,  to  make  a 
king  in  possession  long  established  to  play  again 
for  his  crown,  without  any  title  of  a  competitor, 
without  any  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  yea, 
without  any  combination  in  substance  of  a  blood- 
royal  or  nobility ;  but  only  by  furring  in  audacious 
persons  into  sundry  governments,  and  by  making 
the  populace  of  towns  drunk  with  seditious  preach- 


ers '  and  that  King  Henry  the  Third,  awaked  by 
those  pressing  dangers,  was  compelled  to  execute 
the  Duke  of  Guise  without  ceremony ;  and  yet 
nevertheless  found  the  despair  of  so  many  persons 
embarked  and  engaged  in  that  conspiracy,  so  vio- 
lent, as  the  flame  thereby  was  littie  assuaged  ;  so 
that  he  was  inforced  to  implore  her  aids  and  suc- 
cours. Consider  how  benign  care  and  good  cor- 
respondence she  gave  to  the  distressed  requests  of 
that  king;  and  he  9oon  after  being,  by  the  sacri- 
legious hand  of  a  wretched  jacobin  UfWd  up  against 
the  sacred  person  of  his  natural  sovereign,  taken 
away,  not  wherein  the  criminous  blood  of  Guise, 
but  the  innocent  blood  which  he  hath  ofVen  spilled 
by  instigation  of  him  and  his  house  was  revenged, 
and  that  this  worthy  gentieman  who  reigneth 
come  to  the  crown ;  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  so 
grateful  a  king,  nor  by  so  observing  an  age,  bow 
ready,  how  opportune  and  rea^nable,  how  royal 
and  snfficient  her  succours  were,  whereby  she 
enlarged  him  at  that  time,  and  preferred  him  to 
his  better  fortune:  and  ever  since  in  those  tedi- 
ous wars,  wherein  he  hath  to  do  with  a  hydra,  or 
a  monster  with  many  heads,  she  hath  supported 
him  with  treasure,  with  forces,  and  with  employ- 
ment of  one  that  she  favoureth  most.  What  shUI 
I  speak  of  the  offering  of  Don  Anthony  to  his 
fortune;  a  devoted  Catholic,  only  commended 
unto  her  by  his  oppressed  state  1  What  shall  I 
say  of  the  great  storm  of  a  mighty  invasion,  not 
of  preparation,  but  in  act,  by  the  Turk  upon  the 
King  of  Poland,  lately  dissipated  only  by  the 
beams  of  her  reputation :  which  with  the  Grand 
Signer  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe  put  together?  But  let  me  rest  upon  the 
honourable  and  continual  aid  and  relief  she  hath 
gotten  to  the  distressed  and  desolate  people  of  the 
Low  Countries ;  a  people  recommended  unto  her  by 
ancient  confederacy  and  daily  intercourse,  by  their 
cause  so  innocent,  and  their  fortune  so  lamenta- 
ble. And  yet,  notwithstanding,  to  keep  the  con- 
formity cf  her  own  proceeding  never  stained  with 
the  least  note  of  ambition  or  malice,  she  refused 
the  sovereignty  of  divers  of  those  goodly  pro- 
vinces offered  onto  her  with  great  instance,  to  have 
been  accepted  with  great  contentment  both  of  ku 
own  people  and  others,  and  justly  to  be  derived 
either  in  respect  of  the  hostility  of  Spain,  or  in 
respect  of  the  conditions,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  those  subjects,  and  without  charge,  danger, 
and  offence  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  partisans. 
She  hath  taken  upon  her  their  defence  and  pro- 
tection, without  any  further  avail  or  profit  unto 
herself,  than  the  honour  and  merit  of  her  benig- 
nity to  the  people,  that  hath  been  pursued  by  their 
natural  king  only  upon  passion  and  wrath,  in 
such  sort  that  he  doth  consume  his  means  upon 
revenge.  And,  having  to  verify  that  which  I  said, 
that  her  merits  have  extended  to  her  greatest  ene- 
mies ;  let  it  be  remembered  what  hath  passed  in 
that  matter  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  hen 
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how  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  there,  the 
gave  and  imparted  to  him  faithful  and  friendly 
adTice  touching  the  coarse  that  was  to  be  taken 
for  quieting  and  appeasing  of  tfaem.  Then  she 
interposed  herself  to  most  just  and  reasonable 
eapitulations,  wherein  always  should  haye  been 
pieserred  unto  him  as  ample  interest,  jurisdiction, 
and  superiority  in  those  countries  as  he  in  right 
could  claim,  or  a  prince  well-minded  would  seek 
to  have :  and,  which  is  the  greatest  point,  she  did 
by  her  advice,  credit;  and  policy,  and  all  good 
means,  interrupt  and  appeach,  that  the  same  peo- 
ple by  despair  should  not  utterly  alien  and  distract 
themselves  from  the  obedience  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a 
stranger :  insomuch,  that  it  is  most  true,  that  she 
did  ever  persuade  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  that 
action,  notwithstanding  the  affection  she  bore  to 
that  duke,  and  the  obstinacy  which  she  saw  daily 
growing  in  the  King  of  Spain.  Lastly,  to  touch 
the  mighty  general  merit  of  this  queen,  bear  in 
mind,  that  her  benignity  and  beneficence  hath 
been  as  large  as  the  oppression  and  ambition  of 
Spain.  For,  to  begin  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  pretended  apostolic  see  is  become  but  a  dona- 
tive cell  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  the  vicar  of  Christ 
is  become  the  King  of  Spain^s  chaplain ;  he  part- 
eth  the  coming  in  of  the  new  pope,  for  the  treasure 
of  the  old :  he  was  wont  to  exclude  but  some  two 
or  three  cardinals,  and  to  leave  the  election  of  the 
rest ;  but  now  he  doth  roclude,  and  present  direct- 
ly some  small  number,  all  incapable  and  incom- 
patible with  the  conclave,  put  in  only  for  colour, 
except  one  or  two.  The  states  of  Italy,  they  be 
like  little  quillets  of  freehold,  being  intermixed  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or  lordship :  France 
IS  turned  upside  down,  the  subject  against  the 
king,  cut  and  mangled  infinitely,  a  country  of 
Rodamonts  and  Roytelets,  farmers  of  the  ways : 
Portugal  usurped  by  no  other  title  than  strength 
and  vicinity :  the  Low  Countries  warred  npon,  be- 
eanse  he  seeketh,  not  to  possess  them,  for  they 
were  possessed  by  him  before,  but  to  plant  there 
an  absolute  and  martial  government,  and  to  sup- 
press their  liberties :  the  like  at  this  day  attempted 
upon  Arragon:  the  poor  Indies,  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  generally  brought  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves  in  all  places  where  it  came,  in  a 
contrary  course  are  brought  from  freemen  to  be 
slaves,  and  slaves  of  most  miserable  condition : 
sundry  trains  and  practices  of  this  king's  ambi- 
tion in  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  the  east 
towns,  are  not  unknown.  Then  it  is  her  govern- 
ment, and  her  government  alone,  that  hath  been 
the  sconce  fort  of  all  Europe,  which  hath  lett 
diM  proud  nation  from  overrunning  all.  If  any 
state  be  yet  free  from  his  factions  erected  in  the 
bowels  thereof;  if  there  be  any  state  wherein  this 
Action  is  erected,  that  is  not  yet  fired  with  civil 
troubles ;  if  there  be  any  state  under  hb  protection 
apoa  whom  he  usnrpeth  not;  if  there  be  any  sub- 
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Ject  to  him  that  enjoyeth  moderate  liberty,  upon 
whom  he  tyrannixeth  not:  let  them  all  know,  it  is 
by  the  mercy  of  this  renowned  queen,  that  stand- 
eth  between  them  and  their  misfortunes.  These 
be  some  of  the  beams  of  noble  and  radiant  mag- 
nanimity, in  contempt  of  peril,  which  so  mani- 
festly, in  contempt  of  profit,  which  so  many  ad- 
mire, and  in  merit  of  the  world,  which  so  many 
include  in  themselves ;  set  forth  in  my  simpli- 
city of  speech  with  much  loss  of  lustre,  but  with 
near  approach  of  truth ;  as  the  sun  is  seen  in  the 
water. 

Now  to  pass  to  the  excellences  of  her  person : 
the  view  of  them  wholly  and  not  severally,  do 
make  so  sweet  a  wonder,  as  I  fear  to  divide  them. 
Again,  nobility  extracted  out  of  the  royal  and 
victorious  line  of  the  kings  of  England;  yea, 
both  roses,  white  and  red,  do  as  well  flourish  in 
her  nobility  as  in  her  beauty,  as  health,  such  as 
was  like  she  should  have  that  was  brought  forth 
by  two  of  the  most  goodly  princes  of  the  world, 
in  the  strength  of  their  years,  in  the  heat  of  their 
love ;  that  hath  been  injured  neither  with  an  over- 
liberal  nor  over-curious  diet ;  that  hath  not  been 
sustained  by  an  umbratile  life  still  under  the  roof, 
but  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  pure  and  open 
air,  that  still  retaineth  flower  and  vigour  of  youth. 
For  the  beauty  and  many  graces  of  her  presence, 
what  colours  are  fine  enough  for  such  a  portrait- 
ure 1  let  no  light  poet  be  used  for  such  a  descrip- 
tion, but  the  chastest  and  the  royalest : 
Of  her  gait ;  "  Et  vera  incessn  patuit  Dea.*' 
Of  her  voice;  **  Nee  vox  hominem  sonat.** 
Of  her  eye ;  «•  Et  letos  oculis  afliavit  honores.** 
Of  her  colour ;  •*  Indum  sanguineo  veluti  viola- 
verit  ostro  Si  quis  ebur.** 
Of  her  neck ;  •*  Et  rosea  cervice  refulsit.*' 
Of  her  breast ;  ••  Vests  sinus  collects  fluentes.** 
Of  her  hair;  «*Ambrosieque  come  divinum 
vertice  odorem 
Spiravere.** 
If  this  be  presumption,  let  him  bear  the  blame 
that  owneth  the  verses.    What  shall  I  speak  of 
her  rare  qualities  of  compliment;  which  as  they 
be  excellent  in  the  things  Uiemselves,  so  they  have 
always  besides  somewhat  of  a  queen:  and  as 
queens  use  shadows  and  veils  with  their  rich 
apparel;  methinks  in  all  her  qualities  there  is 
somewhat  that  flieth  from  ostentation,  and  yet 
inviteth  the  mind  to  contemplate  her  more  1 

What  should  I  speak  of  her  excellent  gift  of 
speech,  being  a  character  of  the  greatness  of  her 
conceit,  tlie  height  of  her  degree,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  nature  1  What  life,  what  edge  is  there 
in  those  words  and  glances  wherewith  at  pleunn 
she  can  give  a  man  long  to  think;  b«  it  thal^iln 
mean  to  daunt  him,  to  encottrmgsbin»4i' 
him !  How  admirable  is  her  T 
it  be  in  learning,  state,  or  love  1 
knowledge;  what  TareneM  of 
choice  of  words ;  whpt  graot  of  Ml 
9r» 
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it  not  appear,  that  thoogh  her  wit  be  as  the  ada- 
mant of  excellences,  which  draweth  oat  of  any 
book  ancient  or  new,  out  of  any  writinj|r  or  speech, 
the  best ;  yet  she  refineth  it,  she  enricheth  it  far 
above  the  value  wherein  it  is  received  1  And  is 
her  speech  only  that  language  which  the  child 
learneth  with  pleasure,  and  not  those  which  the 
studious  learn  with  industry  1  Hath  she  not  at- 
tained, besides  her  rare  eloquence  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, infinitely  polished  since  her  happy  times, 
cbangesofher  languages,  both  learned  and  moderni 
80  that  she  is  able  to  negotiate  with  divers  ambas- 
sadors in  their  own  languages ;  and  that  with  no 
disadvantage  upon  them,  who  I  think  cannot  but 
have  a  great  part  of  their  wits  distracted  from  their 
matters  in  hand  to  the  contemplation  and  admira- 
tion of  such  perfections.  What  should  I  wonder 
on  to  speak  of  the  excellences  of  her  nature,  which 
cannot  endure  to  be  looked  on  with  a  discontented 
eye:  of  the  constancy  of  her  favours,  which 
maketh  service  as  a  jounncy  by  land,  whereas 
the  service  of  other  princes  is  like  an  embarking 
by  sea.  For  her  royal  wisdom  and  policy  of 
government,  he  that  shall  note  and  observe  the 
prudent  temper  she  useth  in  admitting  access ;  of 
the  one  side  maintaining  the  majesty  of  her  degree, 
iiod  on  tlie  other  side  not  prejudicing  hersflf  by 
looking  to  her  estate  through  too  few  windows : 
her  exquisite  judgment  in  choosing  and  finding 
t^ood  servants,  a  point  beyond  the  former ;  her  pro- 
found discretion  in  assigning  and  appropriating 
every  of  them  to  their  aptest  employment :  her 
penetrating  sight  in  discovering  every  roan's  ends 
and  drifts:  her  wonderful  art  in  keeping  servants 
in  satisfaction,  and  yet  in  appetite :  her  inventing 
wit  in  contriving  plots  and  overturns :  her  exact 
caution  in  censuring  the  propositions  of  others  for 
her  service :  her  foreseeing  events :  her  usage  of 
occasions :  he  that  shall  consider  of  these,  and 
other  things  that  may  not  well  be  touched,  as  he 
shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a  queen,  so  he 
shall  wonder  the  less,  that  in  so  dangerous  times, 
when  wits  are  so  canning,  humours  extravagant, 
passions  so  violent,  the  corruptionB  so  great,  the 
dissimulations  so  deep,  factions  so  many;  she 
hath  notwithstanding  done  such  great  things,  and 
reigned  in  felicity. 

To  speak  of  her  fortune,  that  which  I  did  reserve 
fur  a  garland  of  her  honour ;  and  that  is,  that  she 
liveth  a  virgin,  and  hath  no  children :  so  it  is  that 
which  roakcUi  all  her  other  virtues  and  acts  more 
sacred,  more  august,  more  divine.  Let  them  leave 
children  that  leave  no  other  memory  in  their  times : 
^'  Brutcrum  tetemitaB,  soboles.'*  Revolve  in  histo- 
ries the  memories  of  happy  men,  and  you  shall  not 
find  any  of  rare  felicity  but  either  he  died  child- 
less, 01  his  line  spent  soon  after  his  death ;  or  else 
was  unfortunate  in  his  children.  Should  a  man 
have  them  to  be  slain  by  his  vassals,  as  the 
'•posthumuB**  of  Alexander  the  Great  wast  or  to 
call  them  his  imposthumeB,  at  Augustus  Caesar 


called  hist  Peruse  the  catalogue:  Comelioi 
Sylla,  Julius  Cesar,  Flavins  Yespasianus,  Seve- 
rus,  Conatantinus  the  Great,  and  many  more. 
'*  Generare  et  liberi,  hamana :  creare  et  operari, 
divina.**  And,  therefore,  this  objection  removed, 
let  us  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  her  felicity. 

A  mate  of  fortune  she  never  took :  only  some 
adversity  she  passed  at  the  first,  to  give  her  a 
quicker  sense  of  the  prosperity  that  should  follow, 
and  to  make  her  more  reposed  in  the  divine  provi- 
dence. Well,  she  cometh  to  the  crown ;  it  was  no 
small  fortune  to  find  at  her  entrance  some  such 
servants  and  counsellors  as  she  then  found.  The 
French  king,  who  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  the 
peace  concluded  with  Spain,  and  of  the  interest 
he  had  in  Scotland,  niight  have  proved  a  dangei^ 
ous  neighbour :  by  how  strange  an  accident  was 
he  taken  away  T  The  King  of  Spun,  who,  if  he 
would  have  inclined  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries 
by  lenity,  considering  the  goodly  revenues  which 
he  drew  from  those  countries,  the  great  commodity 
to  annoy  her  state  from  thence,  might  hav^  made 
mighty  and  perilous  matches  against  her  repose ; 
putteth  on  a  resolution  not  only  to  use  tiie  means 
of  those  countries,  but  to  spend  and  consame  all 
his  other  means,  the  treasure  of  his  Indies,  and 
the  forces  of  his  ill-compacted  dominions  there  and 
upon  them.  The  Carles  that  rebelled  in  the 
north,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  plot,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  strength  and  seal  of  that  commo- 
tion, was  fully  ripe,  brake  forth,  and  prevented 
their  time.  The  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal* 
whom  the  King  of  Spain  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a  devouter  enterprise  to  purge 
Christendom,  than  to  enlarge  it,  diough  I  know 
some  think  that  he  did  artificially  nourish  him 
in  that  voyage,  is  cut  apieces  with  his  army  in 
Africa :  then  hath  the  King  of  Spain  work  cut  oat 
to  make  all  things  in  readiness  during  the  old 
cardinal's  time  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal; 
whereby  his  desire  of  invading  of  England  was 
slackened  and  put  off  some  years,  and  by  that 
means  was  put  in  execution  at  a  time  for  some 
respects  much  more  to  his  dissdvantage.  And 
the  same  invasion,  like  and  as  if  it  had  been  at- 
tempted before,  it  had  the  time  much  more  proper 
and  favourable ;  so  likewise  had  it  in  true  dis- 
course a  better  season  afterwards :  for,  if  it  had 
been  dissolved  till  time  that  the  league  had  been 
better  confirmed  in  France ;  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been,  if  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  the 
only  man  of  worth  on  that  side,  had  lived ;  and  tlis 
French  king  durst  never  have  laid  hand  upon  him, 
had  he  not  been  animated  by  the  English  victory 
against  the  Spaniards  prccrdcnt.  And  then,  if 
some  maritime  town  had  been  gotten  into  the 
hiinds  of  the  league,  it  had  been  a  great  surety 
and  strength  to  the  enterprise.  The  popes,  to 
consider  of  them  whose  course  and  policy  it  had 
been,  knowing  her  majesty's  natural  clemency 
to  have  temporiied  and  dispensed  with  the  Papists 
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ooming  to  church,  that  tfaroagh  the  mask  of  their 
hypocrisy  they  might  have  b«eii  brought  into 
plaeea  of  government  in  the  state  and  in  the 
oountry:  these,  contrariwise,  by  the  instigation 
of  some  fugitive  scholars  that  advised  him,  not 
that  was  best  for  the  see  of  Rome,  hot  what 
agveed  best  with  their  eager  humours  and  des- 
perate states ;  discover  and  declare  themselves 
so  fitf  by  sending  most  seminariee,  and  taking  of 
raeoDcilements,  as  there  is  now  severity  of  laws 
introduced  for  the  repressing  of  that  sort,  and 
pen  of  that  religion  are  become  the  suspect. 
What  should  I  speak  of  so  many  conspiracies 
miraculously  detected  1  the  records  show  Uie  trea- 
sons :  but  it  is  yet  hidden  in  many  of  them  how 
they  came  to  light.  What  should  I  speak  of  the 
opportune  death  of  her  enemies,  and  the  wicked 
instruments  towards  her  estate  1.  Don  Juan  died 
not  amiss :  Darleigh,  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was 
Bsed  as  an  instrument  to  divorce  Scotland  from 
die  amity  of  England,  died  in  no  ill  season:  a 
man  withdrawn  indeed  at  that  time  to  France ; 
bat  not  without  great  help.  I  may  not  mention 
the  death  of  some  that  occur  to  mind :  but  still, 
methinks,  they  live  that  should  live,  and  they 
die  that  should  die.  I  would  not  have  the  King 
of  Spain  die  yet;  he  is  "seges  glori»:"  but 
when  he  g^weth  dangerous,  or  any  other  besides 
him;  I  am  persuaded  th^  will  die.  What 
should  I  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  her  armies, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  inward  peace  of  Uiis 
■itioa,  were  never  more  renowned  I  What  should 
I  racoout  Leith  and  Newhaven  for  the  honourable 


skirmishes  and  services  T  they  are  no  blemish  aS 
all  to  the  militia  of  England. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Lammas  day,  tias 
retreat  of  Ghent,  the  day  of  Zotphen,  and  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  this  summer :  the  bravado  Jui 
Portugal,  and  the  honourable  exploits  in  the  aid 
of  the  French  king,  besides  the  memorable  voy- 
ages in  the  Indies ;  and,  lastly,  the  good  entertain  • 
ment  of  the  invincible  navy,  which  was  chased 
till  the  chasers  were  weary,  after  infinite  losSf 
without takinga cock-boat,  without  firing  a  she^ 
cot,  sailed  on  the  mercies  of  the  wind,  and  ths 
discretion  of  their  ad ventoies,  making  a  perambs* 
lation  or  pilgrimage  about  the  northern  seas,  and 
ignobling  many  shores  and  pmnts  of  land  by  ship- 
wreck ;  and  so  returned  home  with  scorn  and  dis- 
honour much  greater  than  the  terror  and  expecta- 
tion of  their  setting  forth. 

These  virtues  and  perfeotions,  with  so  great 
felicity,  have  made  her  the  honour  of  her  timsst 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  suit  and  aspiring 
of  greatest  kings  and  princes,  who  yet  durst  never 
have  aspired  unto  her,  but  as  their  minds  were 
raised  by  love. 

But  why  do  I  forget  that  words  do  extennals 
and  embase  matters  of  so  great  weight !  Time  is 
her  best  commander,  which  never  brought  forth 
such  a  prince,  whose  imperial  virtues  contend  with 
the  excellency  of  her  person ;  both  virtnes  oontend 
with  her  fortune ;  and  both  virtue  and  fortoas  con- 
tend with  her  fame. 
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FOR  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FIRST  COMING  IN. 
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Haviii«  great  cause,  at  this  time,  to  be  moved 
with  diversity  of  affections,  we  do  in  first  place 
sondole  with  all  our  loving  subjects  of  England, 
for  the  loss  of  their  so  virtuous  and  excellent 
^ooen;  being  a  prince  that  we  always  found  a 
4sKr  sister,  yea  a  mother  to  ourself  in  many  her 
■stions  and  advioes.  A  prince  whom  we  hold 
awi  behold  as  an  excellent  pattern  and  example 
to  imitate  in  many  her  royal  virtues  and  parts  of 
goffemment ;  and  a  prince  whose  days  we  could 
luive  wished  to  have  been  prolonged ;  we  report* 
faig  oorselves  not  only  to  the  testimony  of  onr 


royal  heart,  but  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  world, 
whether  there  ever  appeared  in  as  any  ambitions 
or  impatient  desire  to  prevent  God*s  appointed 
time.  Neither  are  we  so  partial  to  our  own  4io- 
noac,  but  that  we  do  in  great  part  ascribe  this  onr 
most  peaceable  and  quiet  entrance  and  coming  to 
these  our  crowns,  next  under  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  our  undoubted  right,  to  the  fruit 
of  her  majesty's  peaceable  and  quiet  government, 
accustoming  the  people  to  all  loyahy  and  ob^i- 
ence.  As  for  that  which  conosmeth  ourselvss, 
ws  would  have  all  ow  loving subjeeu  know,  lh%t 
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#e  do  not  take  so  mach  gladness  and  content- 
ment in  the  devolving  of  these  kingdoms  unto 
oar  royal  person,  for  any  addition  or  increase  of 
glory,  power,  or  riches,  as  in  this,  that'  it  is  so 
manifest  an  evidence  unto  us,  especially  the  man- 
aer  of  it  considered^  that  we  stand,  though  un- 
worthy, in  6od*s  favour,  who  hath  put  more 
means  into  our  hands  to  reward  our  friends  and 
servants,  and  to  pardon  and  obliterate  injuries,  and 
to  comfort  and  relieve  the  hearts  and  estates  of 
our  people  and  loving  subjects,  and  chiefly  to  ad- 
vance the  holy  religion  and  church  of  Almighty 
Ood,  and  to  deserve  well  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. And  more  especially  we  cannot  but 
gratnlate  and  rejoice  in  this  one  point,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  us  the  instrument,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  corner-stone,  to  unite  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  of  England  and  Scotp 
land  into  one  kingdom.  For  although  these  two 
nations  are  situated  upon  the  continent  of  one 
island,  and  are  undivided  either  by  seas  or  moun- 
tains, or  by  diversity  of  language;  and  although 
our  neighbour  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  France  have 
already  had  the  happiness  to  be  reunited  in  the 
several  members  of  those  kingdoms  formerly  dis- 
joined; yet  in  this  island  it  appeareth  not  in  the 
records  of  any  true  history,  no,  nor  scarcely  in  the 
epnceit  of  any  fabulous  narration  or  tradition,  that 
tills  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  ever  united 
under  one  sovereign  prince  before  this  day.  Which, 
as  we  cannot  but  take  as  a  singular  honour  and 
favour  of  God  unto  ourselves ;  so  we  may  con- 
ceive good  hope  that  the  kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom standing  distributed  and  counterpoised,  as 
by  this  last  union  they  now  are,  it  will  be  a  foun- 
dation of  the  universal  peace  of  all  Christian 
princes ;  and  that  now  the  strife  that  shall  remain 
between  them,  shall  be  but  an  emulation  who  shall 
govern  best,  and  most  to  the  weal  and  good  of  his 
people. 

Another  great  cause  of  our  just  rejoicing  is,  the 
assured  hope  that  we  conceive,  that  whereas  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been  so  long  time  torn 
and  afflicted  with  the  miseries  of  wars,  the  making 
and  prosecuting  of  which  wars  hath  cost  such  an 
infinite  deal  of  blood  and  treasure  of  our  realm  of 
England  to  be  spilt  and  consumed  thereupon ;  we 
shaJl  be  able,  through  God's  favour  and  assist- 
ance, to  put  a  speedy  and  an  honourable  end  to 
those  wars.  And  it  is  our  princely  design,  and 
full  purpose  and  resolution,  not  only  to  reduce 
that  nation  from  their  rebellion  and  revolt,  but 
also  to  reclaim  them  from  their  barbarous  manners 
to  justice  and  the  fear  of  God;  and  to  populate, 
plant,  and  make  civil  all  the  provinces  in  that 
kingdom:  which  also  being  an  action  that  not 
any  of  our  noble  progenitors,  Kings  of  England, 
hath  ever  had  the  happiness  thoroughly  to  prose- 
cute and  accomplish,  we  take  so  much  to  heart, 
as  we  are  persuaded  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes. 


for  the  which  God  bath  brought  db  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  these  kingdoms. 

Further,  we  cannot  but  take  great  comfort  in 
the  state  and  correspondence  which  we  now  stand 
in  of  peace  and  unity  with  all  Christian  princes, 
and,  otherwise,  of  quietness  and  obedienoe  of  our 
own  people  at  home :  whereby  we  shall  not  need 
to  expose  that  our  kingdom  of  England  to  any 
quarrel  or  war,  but  rather  have  occasion  to  pre- 
serve them  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  open- 
ness of  trade  with  all  foreign  nations. 

Lastly,  and  principally,  we  cannot  but  take 
unspeakable  comfort  in  the  great  and  wonderful 
consent  and  unity,  joy  and  alacrity,  wherewith 
our  loving  subjects  of  Our  kingdom  of  England 
have  received  and  acknowledged  us  their  natural 
and  lawful  king  and  governor,  according  to  our 
most  clear  and  undouhted  right,  in  so  quiet  and 
settled  manner,  as,  if  we  had  been  long  ago 
declared  and  established  successor,  and  had  taken 
all  roen*s  oaths  and  homages,  greater  and  mors 
perfect  unity  and  readiness  could  not  have  been. 
For,  considering  with  ourselves,  that,  notwitb- 
standing  difference  of  religion,  or  any  other  fac- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  our  absence  so  far  oil^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  sparing  and  reserved 
communicating  of  one  another's  minds ;  yet,  all 
our  loving  subjects  met  in  one  thought  and  voioe» 
without  any  the  least  disturbance  or  interruptioiiY 
yea,  hesitation  or  doubtfulness,  or  any  show 
thereof;  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  is  a  great 
work  of  God,  who  hath  an  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary direction  in  the  disposing  of  kingdoms 
and  flows  of  people's  hearts. 

Wherefore,  after  our  most  humble  and  devout 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
who  hath  established  us  king  and  governor  of 
these  kingdoms ;  we  return  our  hearty  and  affec- 
tionate thanks  unto  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, the  knights  and  gentlemen,  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  generally  unto  our  commons,  and  all 
estates  and  degrees  of  that  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, for  their  so  acceptable  first-fruits  of  their 
obedience  and  loyalties  offered  and  performed  in 
our  absence;  much  commending  the  great  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  watchfulness  used  by  the 
peers  of  that  our  kingdom,  according  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  their  bloods  and  lineages,  many  of  them 
mingled  with  the  blood  royal ;  and  therefore  in 
nature  affectionate  to  their  rightful  king;  and 
likewise  of  the  counsellors  of  the  late  queen, 
according  to  their  gravity  and  oath,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  good  mistress,  now  a  glorious  saint  in 
heaven,  in  carrying  and  ordering  our  affairs  with 
that  fidelity,  moderation,  and  consent,  which  in 
them  hath  well  appeared:  and  also  the  great 
readiness,  concord,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  prin- 
cipal knights  and  gentlemen  of  several  countiest 
with  the  head  ofiicers  of  great  cities,  corporations, 
and  towns :  and  do  take  knowledge  by  name  of 
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the  teadinees  tnd  good  zeal  of  that  onr  ehiefeat 
and  meet  famoua  city,  the  city  of  London,  the 
chamber  of  that  our  kingrdom :  assuring  them,  that 
we  will  be  unto  that  city,  by  all  means  of  confirm- 
ing  and  increasing  their  happy  and  wealthy  estate, 
■ot  only  a  just  and  gracious  soTereign  lord  and  king, 
hut  a  special  and  bountiful  patron  and  benefactor. 
And  we,  on  our  part,  as  well  in  remuneration 
of  all  their  loyal  and  loving  affections,  as  in  dis- 
ebaige  of  our  princely  office,  do  promise  and 
•■•ore  them,  that  as  all  manner  of  estates  have 
concurred  and  consented  in  their  duty  and  zeal 
towards  us,  so  it  shall  be  our  continual  care  and 
iwolution  to  preserve  and  maintain  every  several 
estate  in  a  happy  and  flourishing  condition,  with- 
OQt  confusion  or  overgrowing  of  any  one  to  the 
pnjudice,  discontentment,  or  discouragement  of 
the  rest:  and  generally  in  all  estates  we  hope 
Ood  will  strengthen  and  assist  us,  not  only  to 
eitirpate  all  gross  and  notorious  abuses,  and  cor- 
raptions,  of  simonies,  briberies,  extortions,  exac- 
tions, oppressions,  vexations,  burdensome  pay- 
ments, and  overcharges,  and  the  like ;  but  further 


to  extend  our  princely  ears  to  the  supply  of  the 
very  neglects  and  omissions  of  any  thing  that 
may  tend  to  the  good  of  our  people.  So  that 
every  place  and  service  that  is  fit  for  the  honour 
or  good  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be  filled,  and 
no  man^s  virtue  left  idle,  unemployed,  or  unra- 
warded ;  and  every  good  ordinance  and  constit»- 
tion,  for  the  amendment  of  the  estate  and  times, 
be  revived  and  put  in  execution. 

In  die  moMi  time,  minding  by  God*s  leave,  all 
delay  set  apart,  to  comfort  and  secure  our  loving 
subjects  in  our  kingdom  of  England  by  our  per- 
sonal presence  there,  we  require  all  our  loving 
subjects  joyfully  to  expect  the  same :  and  yet  soi, 
as  we  signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that  all 
such  ceremonies  and  preparations  as  shall  be 
made  and  used  to  do  us  honour,  or  to  express 
gratulation,  be  rather  comely  and  orderly,  than 
sumptuous  and  glorious ;  and  for  the  expressing 
of  magnificence,  that  it  be  rather  employed  and 
bestowed  upon  the  funeral  of  the  late  queen,  to 
whose  memory,  we  are  of  opinion,  too  muck 
honour  cannot  be  done  or  performed. 
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As  it  is  a  manifest  token,  or  rather  a  substantial 
effect,  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  God, 
when  kingdoms  are  rent  and  divided,  which  have 
formerly  been  entire  and  united  under  one  monarch 
and  governor ;  so,  on  the  contrary  part,  when  it 
shall  please  the  Almighty,  by  whom  kings  reign 
as  his  deputies  and  lieutenants,  to  enlarge  his 
commissions  of  empire  and  sovereignty,  and  to 
commit  those  nations  to  one  Icing  to  govern, 
which  he  hath  formeriy  committed  to  seversl 
kings,  it  is  an  evident  argument  of  his  great 
fiivonr  both  upon  king  and  upon  people;  upon 
the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  may  with  comfort  con- 
ceive that  he  is  one  of  those  servants  to  whom  it 
was  said,  ««Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  the  less,  I 
will  make  thee  lord  of  more  ;**  upon  the  people, 
because  the  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions, especially  not  being  scattered,  but  adjacent 
and  compact,  doth  ever  bring  with  it  greater 
security   from   outward    enemies,   and    greater 


freedom  from  inward  burdens,  unto  both  whieb 
people  under  petty  and  weak  estates  are  more 
exposed ;  which  so  happy  fruit  of  the  union  of 
kingdoms  is  chiefly  to  be  understood,  when  such 
conjunction  or  augmentation  is  not  wrought  by 
conquest  and  violence,  or  by  pact  and  submission, 
but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  hereditary  descent. 
For  in  conquest  it  is  commonly  seen  although 
the  bulk  and  quantity  of  territory  be  increased, 
yet  the  strength  of  kingdoms  is  diminished,  as 
well  by  the  wasting  of  the  forces  of  both  parts 
in  the  conflict,  as  by  the  evil  coherence  of  the 
nation  conquering  and  conquered,  the  one  being 
apt  to  be  insolent,  and  the  other  discontent;  and 
80  both  full  of  jealousies  and  discord.  And 
where  countries  are  annexed  only  by  act  of 
estates  and  submissions,  such  submissions  are 
commonly  grounded  upon  fear,  which  is  no  good 
author  of  continuance,  besides  the  quarrels  and 
revolts  which  do  ensue  upon  conditional  and 
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vrticalate  sabjeetioiiB:  but  when  the  linee  of  two 
kingdoms  do  meet  in  the  person  of  one  monarch, 
M  in  a  true  point  or  perfect  angle;  and  that  from 
Marriage,  which  is  the  first  conjunction  in  human 
society,  there  ehall  proceed  one  inheritor  in  blood 
to  several  kingdoms,  whereby  they  are  actually 
united  and  incorpoFBted  under  one  head ;  it  is  the 
work  of  God  and  nature,  whereunto  the  works  of 
force  and  policy  cannot  attain;  and  it  is  that 
which  hath  not  in  itself  any  manner  of  seeds  of 
discord  or  disunion,  other  than  such  as  envy  and 
nalignity  shall  sow,  and  which  gronndeth  a 
union,  not  only  indissoluble,  but  also  most  com- 
fortable and  happy  amongst  the  people. 

We  therefore  in  all  humbleness  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  the  great  and  blessed  work  of  Almighty 
God,  that  these  two  ancient  and  mighty  realms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  by  nature  have 
BO  true  but  an  imaginary  separation,  being  both 
■ituated  and  comprehended  in  one  most  ^mous 
snd  renowned  island  of  Great  Britany,  compassed 
by  the  ocean,  without  any  mountains,  seas,  or 
other  boundaries  of  nature,  to  make  any  partition, 
wall,  or  trench,  between  them,  and  being  also 
exempted  from  the  first  curse  of  disunion,  which 
was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  being  people 
of  a  like  constitution  of  mind  and  body,  espe- 
cially in  warlike  prowess  and  disposition :  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  have  in  so  many  ages  been 
disjoined  under  several  kings  and  governors,  are 
now  at  the  last,  by  right  inherent  in  the  commix- 
ture of  our  blood,  united  in  our  person  and  ge- 
neration ;  wherein  it  hath  pleased  God  to  anoint 
us  with  the  oil  of  gladness  and  gratulation  above 
our  progenitors,  kings  of  either  nation.  Neither 
can  we  sufficiently  contemplate  and  behold  the 
passages,  degrees,  and  insinuations,  whereby  it 
hath  pleased  the  eternal  God,  to  whom  all  his 
works  are  from  beginning  known  and  present,  to 
open  and  prepare  a  way  to  this  excellent  work ; 
having  first  ordained  that  both  nations  should  be 
knit  in  one  true  and  reformed  religion,  which  is 
the  perfectest  baad  of  all  unity  and  union ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  should  precede  so  long  a 
peace  continued  between  the  nations  for  so  many 
years  last  past,  whereby  all  seeds  and  sparks  of 
ancient  discord  have  been  laid  asleep,  and  grown 
to  an  obliteration  and  oblivion ;  and,  lastly,  that 
ourselves,  in  the  true  measure  of  our  affections, 
should  have  so  just  cause  to  embrace  both  nations 
with  equal  and  indifferent  love  and  inclination, 
inasmuch  as  our  birth  and  the  passing  of  the 
first  part  of  our  age  hath  been  in  one  nation,  and 
our  principal  scat  and  mansion,  and  the  passing 
of  the  latter  part  of  our  days  is  like  to  be  in  the 
other.  Which  our  equal  and  upright  holding  of 
the  balance  between  both  nations,  being  the 
liighest  point  of  all  others  in  our  distributive 
justice,  we  give  the  world  to  know,  that  we  are 
constantly  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  against 
all  emulations  and  partialities,  not  making  any' 


difference  at  all  between  die  subjects  of  either 
nation,  in  affection,  honours,  fiivours,  gifts,  ei»> 
ployments,  oonfidences,  or  the  like;  but  only 
such  as  the  true  distinctions  of  the  persons, 
being  capable  or  not  capable,  fit  or  nol  fit, 
acquainted  with  mflhirs  or  not  aequainted  with 
affairs,  needing  our  princely  boon^  or  not  need- 
ing the  same,  approved  to  us  by  out  ^perienee 
or  not  approved,  meriting  or  not  meriting,  and 
the  several  degrees  of  these  and  the  like  condi- 
tions, shall  in  right  reason  tie  us  unto,  without 
any  manner  of  regard  to  the  country  in  itself;  to 
the  end  that  they  may  well  perceive,  that  in  oar 
mind  and  apprehension  they  are  all  one  and  the 
same  nation :  and  that  our  heart  is  truly  placed 
in  the  centre  of  government,  from  whenee  all 
lines  to  the  cireumference  are  equal  and  of  one 
space  and  distance. 

But  fo¥  the  further  advancing  and  perfiecting  of 
this  work,  we  have  taken  into  our  princely  care  and 
cogitations,  what  it  is  that  may  appertain  to  our 
own  imperial  power,  right,  and  authority:  and  what 
requireth  votes  and  assents  of  onr  parliaments  or 
estates ;  and,  again,  what  may  presently  be  done, 
and  what  must  be  left  to  further  time,  that 
our  proceedings  may  be  void  of  all  inconvenience 
and  informality ;  wherein,  by  the  example  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  is  accustomed  to  begin  all  his 
great  works  and  designments  by  alterations  or 
impositions  of  nnmes,  as  the  fittest  means  to  im- 
print in  the  hearts  of  people  a  character  and  ex- 
pectation of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  we  have 
thought  good  to  withdraw  and  discontinue  the 
divided  names  of  England  and  Scotland  out  of 
our  regal  style  and  title,  and  to  use  in  place  of 
them  the  common  and  contracted  name  of  Great 
Britany :  not  upon  any  vainglory,  whereof,  we 
persuade  ourselves,  our  actions  do  sufficiently  free 
us  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  world ;  and  if  any 
such  humour  should  reign  in  us,  it  were  better 
satisfied  by  length  of  style  and  enumeration  of 
kingdoms :  but  only  as  a  fit  signification  of  that 
which  is  already  done,  and  a  significant  prefigura- 
tion  of  that  which  we  further  intend.  For  as,  in 
giving  names  to  natural  persons,  it  is  used  to  im- 
pose them  in  infancy,  and  not  to  stay  till  fulness  of 
growth  ;  so  it  seemed  to  us  not  unseasonable  to 
bring  in  further  use  this  name  at  the  firet,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  more  substantial  points  of  the  union 
afler,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  common  good  of 
both  the  realms  should  permit,  especially  con- 
sidering the  name  of  Britany  was  no  coined,  or 
new-devised,  or  affected  name  at  pleasure,  but  the 
true  and  ancient  name  which  God  and  time  hath 
imposed,  extant,  and  received  in  histories,  in 
cards,  and  in  ordinary  speech  and  writing,  where 
the  whole  island  is  meant  to  be  denominated  ;  so 
as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  so  ranch  as  any 
strangeness  in  common  speech.  And  although 
we  never  doubted,  neither  ever  heard  that  any 
other  presumed  to  doubt,  but  that  the  form  and 
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Imor  of  oar  regdX  style  and  title,  and  the  delinea- 1  subjects  whatsoever,  to  whom  it  may  in  any  wi<e 


tion  of  the  same,  did  only  and  wholly  of  mere 
light  appertain  to  our  supreme  and  absolute  pre- 
rogative to  express  the  same  in  such  words  or 
aoTt  as  seemed  good  to  our  royal  pleasure:  yet 
Wcanse  we  were  to  hare  the  advice  and  assent  of 
our  parliament  concerning  other  points  of  the 
onion,  we  were  pleased  our  said  parliament 
•hould,  amongst  the  rest,  take  also  the  same  into 
their  consideration.  But  finding  by  the  grave 
opinion  of  our  judges,  who  are  the  interpreters  of 
oor  laws,  that,  in  case  that  alteration  of  style 
which  seemed  to  ns  but  verbal,  should  be  esta- 
blished and  enacted  by  parliament,  it  might  involve 
by  implication  and  consequence,  not  only  a  more 
present  alteration,  but  also  a  further  innovation 
than  we  any  ways  intended ;  or  at  least  might  be 
tnbject  to  some  colourable  scruple  of  such  a 
perilous  construction :  we  rested  well  satisfied  to 
respite  the  same,  as  to  require  it  by  ac^  of  parlia- 
ment. But  being  still  resolved  and  fixed  that  it 
may  conduce  towards  this  happy  end  of  the  better 
Qniting  of  the  nations,  we  have  thought  good  by 
Che  advico  of  our  council  to  take  the  same  npon  us 
by  our  proclamation,  being  a  course  safe  and  free 
from  any  of  the  perils  or  scruples  aforesaid.  And 
therefore  we  do  by  these  presents  publish,  pro- 
claim, and  assume  to  ourselves  from  henceforth, 
according  to  our  undouoted  right,  the  style  and 
title  of  King  of  Great  Britany,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  otherwise  as  followeth  in  our  style  formerly 
ttsed.  And  we  do  hereby  straitly  charge  and  com- 
mand onr  chancellor,  and  all  such  as  have  the  custo- 
dy of  any  of  our  seals ;  and  all  other  our  oflScers  and 


appertain,  that  from  henceforth,  in  all  commissions, 
patents,  writs,  processes,  grants,  records,  instru- 
ments, impressions,  sermons,  and  all  other  writ- 
ings and  speeches  whatsoever,  wherein  our  style 
is  used  to  be  set  forth  or  recited,  that  our  said 
style,  as  is  before  by  these  presents  declared  and 
prescribed,  be  only  used,  and  no  other.  And  be- 
cause we  do  but  now  declare  that  which  in  truth 
was  before,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  the 
computation  of  our  reign,  as  to  all  writings  or  inr 
struments  hereafter  to  be  mad^,  the  same  com- 
putation be  taken  and  made  as  if  we  had  taken 
upon  us  the  style  aforesaid  immediately  after 
the  decease  of  our  late  dear  sister.  And  we  do 
notify  to  all  our  subjects,  that  if  any  person, 
of  what  degree  or  condition  soever  he  be,  shall 
impugn  our  said  style,  or  derogate  and  detract 
from  the  same  by  any  arguments,  speeches* 
words,  or  otherwise  ;  we  shall  proceed  against 
him,  as  against  an  ofifender  against  our  crown  and 
dignity,  and  a  disturber  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
our  kingdom,  according  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
our  laws  in  that  behalf.  Nevertheless,  our  mean- 
ing is  not,  that  where  in  any  writ,  pleading,  or 
other  record,  writing,  instrument  of  speech,  it  hath 
been  used  for  mention  to  be  made  of  England  or 
the  realm  of  England,  or  any  other  word  or  words 
derived  from  the  same,  and  not  of  our  whole  and 
entire  style  and  title ;  that  therein  any  alteration 
at  all  be  used  by  pretext  of  this  our  proclamation, 
which  we  intend  to  take  place  only  where  our  whole 
style  shall  be  recited,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  in  the 
other  cases  the  ancient  form  to  be  used  and  observed. 
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INQUISITIONS  TOUCHING  THE  COMPOUNDING  OF  METALS. 


To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with 
flint,  or  other  stone.  For  if  it  can  be  bcorporated 
without  over-great  charge,  or  other  incommodity, 
the  che^)nees  of  the  flint  or  stone  doth  make  the 
compound  stuff  profitable  for  divers  nses.  The 
doubts  may  be  three  in  number. 

First,  Whether  they  will  incorporate  at  all, 
otherwise  than  to  a  body  that  will  not  hold  well 
together,  but  become  brittle  and  uneven  1 

Secondly,  Although  it  should  incorporate  well, 
yet  whether  the  stuff  will  not  be  so  stubborn  as  it 
will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer,  whereby  the 
charge  in  working  will  overthrow  the  cheap: 
of  the  material  1 


Thirdly,  Whether  they  will  ineorporatei  except 
the  iron  and  stone  be  first  calcined  into  powder  1 
And  if  not,  whether  the  charge  of  the  calcination 
will  not  eat  out  the  cheapness  of  the  material  1 

The  uses  are  most  probable  to  be ;  first,  for  the 
implements  of  the  kitchen;  as  spits,  ranges,  cob- 
irons,  pots,  etc.;  then  for  the  wars,  as  ordnance, 
portcullises,  grates,  chains,  etc. 

Note ;  the  finer  works  of  iron  are  not  so  proba- 
ble to  be  served  with  such  a  stuff;  as  locks, 
clocks,  small  chains,  etc.,  because  the  stuff  is  not 
like  to  be  tough  enough. 

For  the  better  use,  in  comparison  of  iron,  it  is 
like  the  stuff  will  be  fnr  lighter :  for  tlie  weight 
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of  iron  to  flint  ia  double  and  a  third  part ;  and,  se- 
condly, it  is  like  to  rust  not  so  easily,  but  to  be 
more  clean. 

The  ways  of  trial  are  two :  first,  by  the  iron  and 
stone  of  themselyes,  wherein  it  roust  be  inquired 
what  are  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt  Se- 
condly, with  an  additament,  wherein  brimstone  is 
approved  to  help  to  the  melting  of  iron  or  steel. 
Bat  then  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the 
charge  of  the  additament  will  not  destroy  the 
profit. 

^  It  must  be  known  also,  what  proportion  of  the 
stone  the  iron  will  receiTe  to  incorporate  well 
with  it,  and  that  with  once  meltiug;  for  if  either 
the  proportion  be  too  small,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
received  but  piecemeal  by  several  meltings,  the 
work  cannot  be  of  value. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporating  of  iron  and 
brass.  For  the  cheapness  of  the  iron  in  compa- 
rison of  the  brass,  if  the  uses  may  be  served, 
doth  promise  profit.  The  doubt  will  be  touching 
their  incorporating ;  for  that  it  is  approved,  that 
iron  will  not  incorporate,  neither  with  brass  nor 
other  metals,  of  itself,  by  simple  fire :  so  as  tho 
inquiry  must  be  upon  the  calcination,  and  the 
additament,  and  the  charge  of  them. 

The  uses  will  be  for  such  things  as  are  now 
made  of  brass,  and  might  be  as  well  served  by  the 
compound  stuff;  wherein  the  doubts  will  be 
chiefly  the  toughness,  and  of  the  beauty. 

First,  therefore,  if  brass  ordnance  could  be  made 
of  the  compound  stuff,  in  respect  of  the  cheapness 
of  the  iron,  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

The  vantage  which  brass  ordnance  hath  over 
iron,  is  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  because  it  will  hold 
the  blow,  though  it  be  driven  far  thinner  than  the 
iron  can  be ;  whereby  it  saveth  both  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  material,  and  in  the  charge  and  com- 
modity of  mounting  and  carriage,  in  regard,  by 
reason  of  the  thinness,  it  beareth  much  less 
weight:  there  may  be  also  somewhat  in  being 
not  so  easily  overheated. 

Secondly,  for  the  beauty.  Those  things  wherein 
the  beauty  or  lustre  are  esteemed,  are  andirons, 
and  all  manner  of  images,  and  statues,  and  co- 
lumns, and  tombs,  and  the  like.  So  as  the  doubt 
will  be  double  for  the  beauty ;  the  one,  whether 
the  colour  will  please  so  well,  because  it  will  not 
be  so  like  gold  as  brass  t  The  other,  whether  it 
will  polish  so  well  t  Wherein  for  the  latter  it 
will ;  for  steel  glosses  are  more  resplendent  than 
the  like  plates  of  brass  would  be ;  and  so  is  the 
glittering  of  a  blade.  And,  besides,  I  take  it, 
andiron  brass,  which  they  call  white  brass,  hath 
some  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  lustre.  And,  for 
the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  by  some  small  mix- 
ture of  orpiment,  such  as  they  use  to  brass  in  the 
yellow  alchemy ;  it  will  easily  recover  that  which 
the  iron  loseth.  Of  this,  the  eye  must  be  the  judge 
upon  proof  made.  I 

But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters,  and  i 


the  like,  the  beauty  will  not  be  so  much  respected, 
so  as  the  compound  stuff  is  like  to  pass. 

For  the  better  use  of  the  compound  stuff,  it  will 
be  sweeter  and  cleaner  than  brass  alone,  which 
yieldeth  a  smell  or  soiliness ;  and  therefore  may 
be  better  for  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  brew- 
ing. It  will  also  be  harder  than  brass,  where 
hardness  may  be  required.  , 

For  the  triaU  the ' doubts  will  be  two:  first,  the 
over-weight  of  brass  towards  iron,  which  will 
make  iron  float  on  the  top  in  the  melting.  This, 
perhaps,  will  be  holpen  with  the  calaminar  stone, 
which  consienteth  so  well  with  brass,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  is  lighter  than  iron.  The  other  doubt  will 
be  the  stiffness  and  dryness  of  iron  to  melt;  which 
must  be  holpen  either  by  moistening  the  iron,  or 
opening  it.  For  the  first,  perhaps  some  mixture 
of  lead  will  help.  .  Which  is  as  much  more  liquid 
than  brass,  as  iron  is  less  liquid.  The  opening 
may  be  holpen  by  some  mixture  of  snlphur :  so 
as  the  trials  would  be  with  brass,  iron,  calaminar 
stone,  and  sulphur;  and  then,  again,  with  the 
same  composition,  and  an  addition  of  some  lead ; 
and  in  all  this  the  charge  must  be  considered, 
whether  it  eat  not  out  the  profit  of  the  cheapness 
ofironi 

There  be  two  proofs  to  be  made  of  incorporation 
of  metals  for  magnificence  and  delicacy.  The  one 
for  the  eye,  and  the  other  for  the  ear.  Statne- 
metal,  and  bell-metal,  and  trumpet-metal,  and 
string-metal ;  in  all  these,  though  the  mixtare  of 
brass  or  copper  should  be  dearer  than  the  brass 
itself,  yet  the  pleasure  will  advance  the  price  to 
profit 

First,  therefore,  for  statue-metal,  see  Pliny*s 
mixtures,  which  are  almost  forgotten,  and  consider 
the  charge. 

Try,  likewise,  the  mixture  of  tin  in  large  pro- 
portion with  copper,  and  observe  the  colour  and 
beauty,  it  being  polished.  But  chiefly  let  proof 
be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper  or  brass 
with  glass-metal,  for  that  is  cheap,  and  is  like  to 
add  a  great  glory  and  shining. 

For  bell-metal.  First,  it  is  to  be  known  what 
is  the  composition  which  is  now  in  use.  Secondly, 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  dryn^ess  of  the  metal 
that  doth  help  the  clearness  of  the  sound,  and  the 
moistness  that  dulleth  it ;  and  therefore  the  mix- 
tures that  are  probable,  are  steel,  tin,  glass-metal. 

For  string-metal,  or  trumpet-metal,  it  is  the 
same  reason ;  save  that  glass-metal  may  not  be 
used,  because  it  will  make  it  too  brittle;  and 
trial  may  be  made  with  mixture  of  silver,  it  being 
but  a  delicacy,  with  iron  or  brass. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  or  with  two  parts  silver  and 
one  part  tin,  and  to  observe  whether  it  be  of  equal 
beauty  and  lustre  with  pure  silver ;  and  also  whe- 
ther it  yield  no  soiliness  more  than  silver  1  And, 
again,  whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  Are 
which  belongeth  to  chafing-dishes,  posnets,  and 
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aiieh  other  silver  vessels  1  And  if  it  do  not  endure 
the  fire,  yet  whether  by  some  mixture  of  iron  it 
may  not  be  made  more  fixed?  For  if  it  be  in 
beauty  and  all  the  uses  aforesaid  equal  to  silver, 
it  were  a  thing  of  singular  profit  to  the  state,  and 
to  all  particular  persons,  to  change  silver  plate  or 
Teasel  into  the  compound  stuff,  being  a  kind  of 
silver  electre,  and  to  turn  the  rest  into  coin.  It 
may  be  also  questioned,  whether  the  compound 
stuff  will  receive  gilding  as  well  as  silver,  and 
with  equal  lustre  1  It  is  te  be  noted,  that  the 
eommon  allay  of  silver  coin  is  brass,  which  doth 
discolour  more,  and  is  not  so  neat  as  tin. 

The  drownings  of  metals  within  other  metals, 
in  such  sort  as  they  can  never  rise  again,  is  a 
thing  of  great  profit.  For  if  a  quantity  of  silver 
can  be  so  buried  in  gold,  as  it  will  never  be 
reduced  again,  neither  by  fire,  nor  parting  waters, 
nor  other  ways :  and  also  that  it  serves  all  uses  as 
well  as  pure  gold,  it  is  in  effect  all  one  as  if  so 
mnch  silver  were  turned  into  gold;  oply  the 
weight  will  discover  it ;  yet  that  taketh  off  but 
half  of  the  profit;  for  gold  is  not  fully  double 
weight  to  silver,  but  gold  is  twelve  times  price  to 
kdver. 

The  burial  must  be  by  one  of  these  two  ways, 
either  by  the  smallness  of  the  proportion^  as  per- 
haps fifty  to  one,  which  will  be  but  sixpence 
grnins  in  fifly  shillings ;  or  it  must  be  holpen  by 
somewhat  which  may  fix  the  silver,  never  to  be 
restored  or  vapoured  away,  when  it  is  incorpo- 
rated into  such  a  mass  of  gold ;  for  the  less  quan- 
tity is  ever  the  harder  to  sever:  and  for  this 
purpose  iron  is  the  likest,  or  coppel  stuff,  upon 
which  the  fire  hath  no  power  of  consumption. 

The  making  of  gold  seemeth  a  thing  scarcely 
possible ;  because  gold  is  the  heaviest  of  metals, 
and  to  add  matter  is  impossible :  and,  again,  to 
ddve  metals  into  a  narrower  room  than  their  natu- 
ral extent  beareth,  is  a  condensation  hardly  to  be 
expected.  But  to  make  silver  seemeth  more  easy, 
because  both  quicksilver  and  lead  are  weightier 
than  silver :  so  as  there  needeth  only  fixing,  and 
not  condensing.  The  degeee  unto  this,  that  is 
already  known,  is  infusing  of  quicksilver  in  a 
parchment,  or  otherwise,  in  the  midst  of  molten 
lead  when  it  cooleth ;  for  this  stupefieth  the  quick- 
silver that  it  runneth  no  more.  This  trial  is  to  be 
advanced  three  ways.  First,  by  iterating  the 
melting  of  the  lead,  to  see  whether  it  will  not 
make  the  quicksilver  harder  and  harder.  Secondly, 
to  put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 
whereby  it  may  be  condensed,  as  well  from  within 
tt  without.  Thirdly,  to  try  it  in  the  midst  of 
molten  iron,  or  molten  steel,  which  is  a  body  more 
likely  to  fix  the  quicksilver  than  lead.  It  may  be 
also  tried,  by  incorporating  powder  of  steel,  or 
eoppel  dust,  by  pouncing,  into  the  quicksilver, 
and  so  to  proceed  to  the  stupefying. 

Upon  glass  foui  things  would  be  put  in  pro^f. 

Vol.  II.-^ 


The  first,  means  to  make  the  glass  more  crystal- 
line. The  second,  to  make  it  more  strong  for 
falls,  and  for  fire,  though  it  come  not  to  the  de- 
gree to  be  malleable.  The  third,  to  make  it 
coloured  by  tinctures,  comparable  to  or  exceeding 
precious  stones.  The  fourth,  to  make  a  compound 
body  of  glass  and  galletyle ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
colour  milky  like  a  chalcedon,  being  a  stuff  be- 
tween a  porcelane  and  a  glass. 

For  the  first,  it  is  good  first  to  know  exactly 
the  several  materials  whereof  the  glass  in  use  is 
made;  window-glass,  Normandy  and  Burgundy, 
ale-house  glass,  English  drinking-glass :  and 
then  thereupon  to  consider  what  the  reason  is  of 
the  coarseness  or  clearness ;  and  from  thence  to 
rise  to  a  consideration  how  to  make  some  addita- 
ments  to  the  coarser  materials,  to  raise  them  16 
the  whiteness  and  crystalline  splendour  of  the 
finest. 

For  the  second,  we  see  pebbles,  and  some  other 
stones,  will  cut  as  fine  as  crystal,  which,  if  they 
will  melt,  may  be  a  mixture  for  glass,  and  may 
make  it  more  tough  and  more  crystalline.  Besides, 
we  see  metals  will  vitrify;  and  perhaps  some 
portion  of  the  glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in 
the  pot  of  ordinary  glass-metal,  will  make  the 
whole  mass  more  tough. 

For  the  third,  it  were  good  to  have  of  coloured 
window-glass,  such  as  is  coloured  in  the  pot,  and 
not  by  colours r- 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  stuff  galletyle  is 
made,  and  how  the  colours  in  it  are  varied ;  and 
thereupon  to  consider  how  to  make  the  mixture  of 
glass-metal  and  them«  whereof  I  have  seen  the 
example. 

Inquire  what  be  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt. 
Of  them  take  half  a  pound,  and  of  iron  a  pound 
and  half,  and  an  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  see 
whether  they  will  incorporate,  being  whole,  with 
a  strong  fire.  If  not,  try  the  same  quantities  cal- 
cined :  and  if  they  will  incorporate,  make  a  plate 
of  them,  and  burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  and  half  a 
pound  of  iron;  two  ounces  of  the  calaminax 
stone,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brimstone,  an  ounce 
of  lead ;  calcine  them,  and  see  what  body  they 
make;  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  it 
burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an 
ounce,  and  melt  ther^  together,  and  make  a  plate 
of  them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an 
ounce,  of  glass-metal  half  an  ounce ;  stir  them 
well  in  the  boiling,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make 
a  plate  of  them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  a  pound  and  a  half,  tin  four 
ounces,  brass  two  ounces ;  make  a  plate  ot  them 
burnished. 

Take  of  silver  two  ounces,  tin  half  an  ounce: 
make  a  little  say-cup  of  it,  and  burnish  it. 
3Q 
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To  inquire  of  the  materials  of  erery  of  the  kind 
of  glasses,  coarser  and  finer,  and  of  the  proportions. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  glass-metal,  of  stone 
calcined,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Take  an  ounce  of  yitrified  metal,  and  a  pound 


of  ordinary  glass-metal,  and  see  whether  dMj 
will  incorporate,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Bring  examples  of  ell  coloured  glaaees,  aai 
learn  the  ingredients  whereby  they  are  colomed* 

Inquire  of  the  iobstanee  of  galletyle. 


ARTICLES    OF  QUESTIONS 

TOCCHIRG 

MINERALS. 

THE  LORD  BACON'S  QUESTIONS,  WITH  DR.  MEVERKL'S  SOLUTIONS. 


Omeerning  the  compounding^  inenrporaiingj  or 
union  of  mciak  or  minerals.  Which  eubjeet  is 
the  first  letter  qf  his  Lordship* s  Alphabet, 

With  what  metals  gold  will  incorporate  by  sim- 
ple colliquefaction,  and  with  what  noti  And  in 
what  quantity  it  will  incorporate;  and  what  kind 
of  body  the  compound  makes  1 

Gold  with  silver,  which  was  the  ancient  "eleo- 
trnm:*'  gold  with  quicksilver:  gold  with  lead: 
gold  with  copper:  gold  with  brass:  gold  with 
iron :  gold  with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  silver:  silver  with  quicksilver: 
silver  with  lead :  silver  with  copper :  silver  with 
brass:  silver  with  iron:  ^*Plinius  secund.  lib. 
xxxiii.  9.  Miscuit  denario  triumvir  Antonius  fer- 
rum,'*  silver  with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  quicksilver:  quicksilver  with 
lead :  quicksilver  with  copper :  quicksilver  with 
brass :  quicksilver  with  iron :  quicksilver  with  tin. 

So  of  lead :  lead  with  copper :  lead  with  brass : 
lead  with  iron :  lead  with  tin.  *^  Plin.  xxxiv.  9." 

So  of  copper :  copper  with  brass :  copper  with 
iron:  copper  with  tin. 

So  of  brass :  brass  with  iron :  brass  with  tin. 

So  of  iron :  iron  with  tin. 

What  be  the  compound  metals  that  are  common 
and  known  1  And  what  are  the  proportions  of 
their  mixtures  t    As, 

Latten  of  brass,  and  the  calaminar  stone. 

Pewter  of  tin  and  lead. 

Bell-raetal  of  etc.  and  the  counterfeit  plate, 
which  they  call  alchemy. 

The  decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more,  are 
too  long  to  inquire  of,  except  there  be  some  com- 
positions of  them  already  observed. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  any  two 
metals,  which  will  not  mingle  of  themselves,  will 
mingle  with  the  help  of  another;  and  what. 

What  compounds  will  be  made  of  metal  with 
•tone  and  other  fossils ;  as  latten  is  made  with 


brass  and  the  calaminar  stone ;  as  all  the  metili 
incorporate  with  yitriol ;  all  with  iron  powdeied ; 
all  with  flint,  etc. 

Some  few  of  these  would  be  inquired  of,  to  die- 
close  the  nature  of  the  rest. 

Whether  metals  or  other  fossils  will  incorpo- 
rate with  molten  glass,  and  what  body  it  makes! 

The  quantity  in  the  mixture  woold  be  wsd 
considered ;  for  some  small  quantity  perhaps  will 
incorporate,  as  in  the  allays  of  gold  and  silter 
coin. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  three  things  aie 
chiefly  to  be  observed :  the  colour ;  the  fragility 
or  pliantness ;  the  volatility  or  fixation,  compamt 
vi^ith  the  simple  bodies. 

For  present  use  or  profit,  this  is  the  rale :  con- 
sider the  price  of  the  two  simple  bodies ;  consider 
again  the  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other  in 
use ;  then  see  if  you  can  make  a  compound,  that 
will  save  more  in  price,  than  it  will  lose  in  dig- 
nity of  the  use. 

As  for  example;  consider  the  price  of  brass 
ordnance ;  consider  again  the  price  of  iron  ord- 
nance, and  then  consider  whether  the  brass  ord- 
nance doth  excel  the  iron  ordnaiK;e  in  use;  then 
if  you  can  make  a  compound  of  bra^  and  iron 
that  will  be  near  as  good  in  use,  and  much  cheaper 
in  price,  then  there  is  profit  both  to  the  private 
and  the  commonwealth.  So  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  price  is  double  of  twelve:  the  dignity  of  gold 
above  silver  is  not  much,  the  splendour  is  alike, 
and  more  pleasing  to  some  eyes,  as  in  cloth  of 
silver,  silver  rapiers,  etc.  The  main  dignity  b, 
that  gold  bears  the  fire,  which  silver  doth  not . 
but  that  is  an  excellency  in  nature,  but  it  is  no- 
thing at  all  in  use ;  for  any  dignity  in  use  I  know 
none,  but  that  silvering  will  sully  and  canker 
more  than  gilding ;  which,  if  it  might  be  corrected 
with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is  profit :  and 
I  do  somewhat  marvel  that  the  latter  ages  have 
lost  the  ancient  ^^  electrum."  which  was  a  nuxture 
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of  silrer  with  gold :  whereof  I  conceive  there 
may  be  much  use,  both  in  coin,  plate,  and  gilding. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  in  the  version  of 
metals  impossibility,  or  at  least  great  difficulty, 
as  in  making  of  gold,  silver,  cdpper.  On  the 
other  side,  in  the  adulterating  or  counterfeiting  of 
metals,  there  is  deceit  and  villany.  But  it  should 
leem  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  is  by  new 
eompounds,  if  the  ways  of  incorporating  were 
woll  known. 

What  incorporation  or  imbibition  metals  will 
receive  from  vegetables,  without  being  dissolved 
in  their  substance :  as  when  the  armourers  make 
their  steel  more  tough  and  pliant,  by  aspersion  of 
water  or  juice  of  herbs ;  when  gold  being  grown 
■omewhat  churlish  by  recovering,  is  made  more 
pHant  by  throwing  in  shreds  of  tanned  leather,  or 
by  leather  oiled. 

Note,  that  in  these  and  the  like  shows  of  imbi- 
bition, it  were  good  to  try  by  the  weights,  whether 
the  weight  be  increased,  or  no;  for  if  it  be  not, 
h  is  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  no  imbibition  of 
•abstance,  but  only  that  the  application  of  that 
other  body  doth  dispose  and  invite  the  metal  to 
another  posture  of  parts  than  of  itself  it  would 
have  taken. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  col- 
liquefaction,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  nature 
tnd  consents  and  dissents  of  metals,  it  would  be 
likewise  tried  by  incorporating  of  their  dissolu- 
tions. What  metals  being  dissolved  in  strong 
waters  will  incorporate  well  together^  and  what 
not !  Which  is  to  be  inquired  particularly,  ^  it 
was  in  colliquefactions. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  those  dissolutions 
which  will  not  easily  inoorporate,  what  the  effects 
an:  as  the  buUition;  the  precipitation  to  the 
bottom ;  the  ejaculation  towards  this  top ;  the  sus- 
pension in  the  midst;  and  the  like. 

Note,  that  the  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or 
■trong  waters  may  hinder  the  incorporation,  as 
well  as  the  dissents  of  the  metals  themselves; 
therefore,  where  the  **  menstrua**  are  the  same, 
and  yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  you  may 
conclude  the  dissent  is  in  the  metals ;  but  where 
the  •*  menstrua**  are  several,  not  so  certain. 

Jh.  MeverePM  aruwert  to  the  foregoing  guedhnB^ 
imuming  ike  compounding^  incorporating^  or 
union  of  meiale  and  minerali. 

Gold  will  incorporate  with  silver  in  any  pro- 
portion. Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4.  '^  Omni  auro 
inest  argentum  vario  pondere ;  alibi  denat  alibi 
nona,  alibi  octava  parte. — Ubicunque  quinta 
%rgnnti  portio  invenitur,  electrum  vocatur.'*  The 
body  remains  fixed,  solid,  and  coloured,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals. 

Gold  with  quicksilver  easily  mixeth,  but  the 
product  is  imperfectly  fixed ;  and  so  are  all  other 
metals  incorporated  with  mercury. 


Gold  incorporates  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Gold  incorporates  with  copper  in  any  propor- 
tion, the  common  allay. 

Gold  incorporates  with  brass  in  any  proportion. 
And  what  is  said  of  copper  is  true  of  brass,  in  the 
union  of  other  metals. 

Gold  win  not  incorporate  with  iron. 

Gold  incorporates  with  tin,  the  ancient  allay, 
Isa.  i.  35. 

What  was  said  of  gold  and  quicksilver,  may  be 
said  of  quicksilver  and  the  rest  of  metals. 

Silver  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Silver  incorporates  with  copper.  Pliny  men- 
tions such  a  mixture  for  triumphales  status,  lib. 
xxxiii.  9.  «( Miscentur  argcnto,  tertia  pars  ttris 
Cyprii  tenuissimi,  quod  coronarium  vocant,  et 
sulphuris  vivi  quantum  argenti.**  The  same  is 
true  of  brass. 

Silver  incorporates  not  with  iron.  Wherefore 
I  wonder  at  that  which  Pliny  hath,  lib.  xxxiii.  9. 
*«  Miscuit  denario  triumvir  Antonius  ferrum.**  And 
what  is  said  of  this  is  true  in  the  rest ;  for  iron 
incorporateth  with  none  of  them. 

Silver  mixes  with  tin. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper.  Such  a  mix- 
ture was  the  pot-metal  whereof  Pliny  speaks, 
lib.  xxxiv.  9.  «*Terni8  aut  quaternis^ibris  plumbi 
argentarii  in  centenas  ttris  additis." 

Lead  incorporates  with  tin.  The  mixture  of 
these  two  in  equal  proportions,  is  that  which  was 
anciently  called  <^  plumbum  argentarium.*'  Plin. 
lib.  xxxiv.  17. 

Copper  incorporates  with  tin.  Of  such  a  mix- 
ture were  the  mirrors  of  the  Romans.  Plin.  •«  Atque 
ut  omnia  de  ^^ulis  peragantur  hoc  loco,  opUma 
apud  majores  erant  Brundusina,  stanno  et  ere 
mistis.**    Lib.  xxxiii.  9. 

Compound  metab  now  in  uoe, 
U  Fine  tin.    T^e  mixture  is  thus :  pure  tin  a 

thousand  pounds,  temper  fifty  pounds,  glass  of  tin 

three  pounds. 
3.  Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead. 

Temper  is  thus  made :  the  dross  of  pore  tin,  foor 

pounds  and  a  half;  copper  half  a  pound. 

3.  Brass  is  made  of  copper  and  •«  ealaminaris.** 

4.  Bell-metal.  Copper,  a  thousand  pounds ;  tin, 
from  three  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds ;  brass, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

6.  Pot-metal,  copper  and  lead. 

6.  White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brass  one 
pound,  and  "  arsenieum'*  three  ounces. 

7.  Red  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripig. 
ment. 

There  be  divers  imperfect  minerals,  which 
will  incorporate  with  the  metals:  being  indeed 
metals  inwardly,  but  clothed  with  earth  and 
stones :  as  "  pyritis,  calaminaris,  misy,  chalcitis, 
sory,  vitriolum.'* 

Metals  incorporate  not  with  glass,  except  they 
I  be  brought  into  the  form  of  glass. 
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Metals  dissolred.  The  dissolotion  of  gold  and 
silver  disagree,  so  that  in  their  mixture  there  is 
great  ebullition,  darkness,  and  in  the  end  a  pre- 
cipitation of  a  black  powder. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  agree. 

Gold  agrees  with  iron.  In  a  word,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  mercury  and  iron  agree  with  all  the  rest. 

Silver  and  copper  disagree,  and  so  do  silver  and 
lead.    Silver  and  tin  agree. 

The  eceond  Utter  cf  ike  erots^rowi  toueking  the 
separation  of  metak  and  minarak. 

Separation  is  of  three  sorts;  the  first  is^  the 
separating  of  the  pure  metal  from  the  ore  or  dross, 
which  we  call  refining.  The  second  is,  the  draw- 
ing one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  which 
we  call  extracting.  The  third  is,  the  separating 
of  any  metal  into  its  original  or  **  materia  prima,'* 
or  element,  or  call  them  what  you  will ;  which 
work  we  will  call  principiatton. 

1.  For  refining,  we  are  to  inquire  of  it  according 
to  the  several  metals ;  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  Incident- 
ally we  are  to  inquire  of  the  first  stone,  or  ore,  or 
spar,  or  marcasite  of  metals  severally,  and  what 
kind  of  bodies  they  are,  and  of  the  degrees  of 
richness.  A^so  we  are  to  inquire  of  the  means  of 
separating,  whether  by  fire,  parting  waters,  or 
otherwise.  Also  for  the  manner  of  refining,  you 
are  to  see  how  you  can  multiply  the  heat,  or 
liasten  the  opening,  and  so  safe  the  charge  in  the 
fining. 

The  means  of  this  in  three  manners ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  blast  of  the  fire ;  in  the  manner  of  the 
furnace,  to  multiply  heat  by  union  and  reflection ; 
and  by  some  additament,  or  medicines  which  will 
help  the  bodies  to  open  them  the  sooner. 

Note,  the  quickening  of  the  blast,  and  the  multi- 
plying of  the  heat  in  the  furnace,  may  be  the  same 
for  all  metals;  but  the  additaments  must  be  seve- 
ral, according  to  the  nature  of  the  metals.  Note, 
again,  that  if  you  think  that  multiplying  of  the 
additaments  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  mul- 
tiply the  ore,  the  work  will  follow,  you  may  be 
deceived:  for  quantity  in  the  passive  will  add 
more  resistance,  than  the  same  quantity  in  the 
active  will  add  force. 

2.  For  extracting,  you  a:re  to  inquire  what  me- 
tals contain  others,  and  likewise  what  not;  as 
lead,  silver ;  copper,  silver,  &c. 

Note,  although  the  charge  of  extraction  should 
exceed  the  worth,  yet,  that  is  not  the  matter :  for 
at  least  it  will  discover  nature  and  possibility,  the 
other  may  be  thought  on  afterwards. 

We  are  likewise  to  inquire,  what  the  differences 
are  of  those  metals  which  contain  more  or  less 
other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poor- 
ness or  richness  of  the  metals  or  ore  in  them- 
selves. As  the  lead  that  contains  most  silver  is 
accounted  to  be  more  brittle,  and  yet  otherwise 
poorer  in  itself. 


3,  For  principiation,  I  cannot  affirm  whetlier 
there  be  any  such  thing  or  not ;  and  I  think  the 
chymists  make  too  much  ado  about  it;  but  how« 
soever  it  be,  be  it  solution  or  extraction,  or  a  kind 
of  conversion  by  the  fire;  it  is  diligently  to  be 
inquired  what  salts,  sulphur,  yitrioL,  mercuiy.  or 
the  like  simple  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  seve- 
ral metals,  and  in  what  quantity. 

Dr.  MeverePs  answen  to  the  foregoing  que$Uon§f 
touching  the  tparaUont  of  meiala  and  minerals. 

1 .  For  the  means  of  separating.  Ailer  that  the 
ore  is  washed,  or  cleansed  from  the  earth,  there  is 
nothing  simply  necessary,  save  only  a  wind  fur* 
nace  well  framed,  narrow  above  and  at  the  heartht 
in  shape  oval,  sufficiently  fed  with  charcoal  and 
ore,  in  convenient  proportions. 

For  additions  in  this  first  separation,  Ihvre 
observed  none ;  the  dross  the  mineral  brings  being 
sufficient.  The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  that  that 
ironstone  is  hardest  to  melt  which  is  fullest  of 
metal,  and  that  easiest  which  hath  most  dross. 
But  in  lead  and  tin  the  contrary  is  noted.  Yet 
in  melting  of  metals,  when  they  have  been  cal- 
cined formerly  by  fire,  or  strong  waters,  there  it 
good  use  of  additaments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  ar« 
moniac,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  In  extracting  of  metals.  Note,  that  lead 
and  tin  contain  silver.  Lead  and  silver  contain 
gold.  Iron  contains  brass.  Silver  is  best  sepa- 
rated from  lead  by  the  test.  So  gold  from  silver. 
Yet  the  best  way  for  that  is  **  aqua  regia.*' 

3.  For  principiation.  I  can  truly  and  boldly 
affirm,  that  there  are  no  such  principles  as  sal, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  which  can  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals ;  for  every  part  so  sepa- 
rated, may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal 
without  substitution  of  that,  or  those  principles 
which  chymists  imagine  to  be  wanting.  As,  sup- 
pose you  take  the  salt  of  lead ;  this  salt,  or  as  some 
name  it,  sulphur,  may  be  turned  into  perfect  lead, 
by  melting  it  with  the  like  quantity  of  l^ad  which 
contains  principles  only  for  itself. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  is  quicksilver  and 
brimstone  found  in  the  imperfect  minerals :  but 
those  are  nature's  remote  materials,  and  not  the 
chymist's  principles.  As,  if  you  dissolve  antimo- 
ny by  **  aqua  regia,'*  there  will  be  real  brimstone 
swimming  upon  the  water*  as  appears  by  the 
colour  of  the  fire  when  it  is  burnt,  and  by  the 
smell. 

J%e  third  letter  of  the  eross'row^  touching  the  va» 
rialion  of  metals  into  several  shapes^  bodies^  or 
natures,  t/ie  particulars  whereof  follow. 

Tincture :  turning  to  rust ;  calcination ;  subli- 
mation :  precipitation  :  amalgaraatizing,  or  turn- 
ing into  a  soft  body ;  vitrification:  opening  or  dis- 
solving into  liquor;  sproutings,  or  branchings,  or 
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trboresoents ;  induration  and  mollification ;  making 
tOQgrh  or  brittle ;  Tolatility  and  fixation ;  transmu- 
tation, or  veiBion. 

For  tincture :  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  metal 
may  be  tin^d  through  and  through,  and  with 
what,  and  into  what  colours ;  as  tinging  silver 
yellow,  tinging  copper  white,  and  tinging  red, 
green,  blue ;  especially  with  keeping  the  lustre. 

Item,  tincture  of  glasses. 

Item,  tincture  of  marble,  flint,  or  other  stone. 

For  turning  into  rust,  two  things  are  chiefly  to 
Be  inquired ;  by  what  corrosives  it  is  done,  and 
into  what  colours  it  turns ;  as  lead  into  white, 
which  they  call  "  ceruss ;"  iron  into  yellow,  which 
they  call  "  crocus  martis ;"  quicksilver  into  vermi- 
lion ;  brass  into  green,  which  they  call  verdigris. 

For  calcination ;  how  every  metal  is  calcined, 
and  into  what  kind  of  body,  and  what  is  the  ex- 
quisitest  way  of  calcination. 

For  sublimation ;  to  inquire  the  manner  of  sub- 
Uming,  and  what  metals  endure  subliming,  and 
what  body  the  sublimate  makes. 

For  precipitation  likewise;  by  what  strong 
water  every  metal  will  precipitate,  and  with  what 
tdditaments,  and  in  what  time,  and  into  what  body. 

So  for  amalgama ;  what  metals  will  endure  it, 
what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  and  what  is  the  manner 
of  the  body. 

'  For  vitrification  likewise ;  w;hat  metals  will  en- 
dare  it,  what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  into  what 
colour  it  turns ;  and,  farther,  where  the  whole  metal 
is  turned  into  glass,  and  where  the  metal  doth  bnt 
htng  in  the  glassy  parts ;  also  what  weight  the 
Titrified  body  bears,  compared  with  the  crude 
body;  also  because  yitrification  is  accounted  a 
kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will 
admit  of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not. 

For  dissolution  into  liquor,  we  are  to  inqnire 
what  is  the  proper  "  menstruum*'  to  dissolve  any 
metal,  and  in  the  negative,  what  will  touch  upon 
the  one  and  not  npon  the  other,  and  what  several 
«« menstrua"  will  dissolve  any  metal,  and  which 
most  exactly.  «•  Item,'*  the  process  or  motion  of 
the  dissolution,  the  manner  of  rising,  boiling,  va- 
pouring more  violent,  or  more  gentle,  causing 
much  heat  or  less.  •«  Item,"  the  quantity  or  charge 
that  the  strong  water  will  bear,  and  then  give  over: 
"Item,"  the  colour  into  which  the  liquor  will 
tarn.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether 
there  be  any  *•  menstruum"  to  dissolve  any  metal 
that  is  not  fretting,  or  corroding;  and  openeth  the 
body  by  sympathy,  and  not  by  mordacity  or  vio- 
lent penetration. 

For  sprouting  or  branching,  though  it  he  a 
tiling  but  transitory,  and  a  kind  of  toy  or  pleasure, 
yet  there  is  a  more  serious  use  of  it:  for  that  it 
dttoovereth  the  delicate  motions  of  spirits,  when 
they  pat  forth  and  cannot  get  forth,  like  unto  that 
which  is  in  vegetables. 

For  induration,  or  mollification;  it  is  to  be  in- 
qatied  what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder, 


and  what  will  make  them  softer  and  softer. 
And  this  inquiry  teodeth  to  two  ends ;  first,  for 
use ;  as  to  make  iron  soft  by  the  fire  makes  it  mal- 
leable. Secondly,  because  induration  is  a  degree 
towards  fixation,  and  mollification  towards  vola- 
tility ;  and  therefore  the  inquiry  of  them  will  give 
light  towards  the  other. 

For  tough  and  brittle,  they  are  much  of  the 
same  kind,  but  yet  worthy  of  an  inquiry  apart,  es- 
pecially to  join  hardness  with  toughness,  as  making 
glass  malleable,  etc.,  and  making  blades  strong  to 
resist  and  pierce,  and  yet  not  easy  to  break. 

For  volatility  and  fixation.  It  is  a  principal 
branch  to  be  inquired.  The  utmost  degree  of  fix- 
ation is  that  whereon  no  fire  will  work,  nor  strong, 
water  joined  with  fire,  if  there  be  any  such  fixa- 
tion possible.  The  next  is,  when  fire  simply  will 
not  work  without  strong  waters.  The  next  is  by 
the  test.  The  next  is  when  it  will  endure  fire  not 
blown,  or  such  a  strength  of  fire.  The  next  is 
when  it  will  not  endure,  but  yet  is  malleable. 
The  next  is  when  it  is  not  malleable,  but  yet  is  not 
fluent,  but  stupefied.  So  of  volatility,  the  utmost 
degree  is  when  it  will  fly  away  without  returning. 
The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  up,  but  with  ease  re- 
turn. The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the 
helm  by  a  kind  of  exsufllation  without  vapouring. 
The  next  is  when  it  will  melt,  though  not  rise. 
The  next  is  when  it  will  sohen,  though  not  melt. 
Of  all  these  diligent  inquiry  is  to  be  made  in  seve« 
ral  metals,  especially  of  the  more  extreme  degrees. 

For  transmutation  or  version.  If  it  be  real  and 
true,  it  is  the  farthest  part  of  art,  and  would  be 
well  distingubhed  from  extraction,  from  restitu- 
tion, and  from  adulteration.  I  hear  much  of  turn- 
ing iron  into  copper;  I  bear  also  of  the  growth  of 
lead  in  weight,  which  cannot  be  without  a  con- 
version of  some  body  into  lead  :  but  whatsoever 
is  of  this  kind,  and  well  expressed,  is  diligently 
to  be  inquired  and  set  down. 

Dr.  MevertPs  answers  to  the  foregoing  queitionsy 
eoneeming  the  variaiion  of  metals  and  minerals, 
1.  For  tinctures,  there  are  node  that  I  know, 
but  that  rich  variety  which  springs  from  mixture 
of  metals  with  metals,  or  imperfect  minerals. 

3.  The  imperfect  metals  are  subject  to  rust,  all 
of  them  except  mercury,  which  is  made  into  ver- 
milion by  solution,  or  calcination.  The  rest  are 
rusted  by  any  salt,  sour,  or  acid  water.  Lead 
into  a  white  body,  called  cerussa.  Iron  into  a  pale 
red,  called  ferrugo.  Copper  is  turned  into  green, 
named  erugo,  cs  viride.  Tin  into  white:  but 
this  is  not  in  use,  neither  hath  it  obtained  a  name. 
The  Scriptures  mention  the  rust  of  gold,  but 
that  is  in  regard  of  the  allay. 

3.  Calcination.  All  metals  maybe  calcined  by 
strong  waters,  or  by  ad  mixtion  of  salt,  sulphur, 
and  mercury.  The  imperfect  metals  may  be  oel- 
cined  by  continuance  of  simple  fire ;  iron  tbuK 
calcined  is  called  eiocus  martis. 
9q9 
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And  this  is  their  best  way.  Gold  and  silver  are 
best  calcined  by  mercury.  Their  colour  is  gray. 
Lead  calcined  is  very  red.     Copper  dasky  red. 

4.  Metals  are  sublimed  by  joining  them  with 
mercury  or  salts.  As  silver  with  mercury,  gold 
with  sal  armoniac,  mercury  with  vitriol. 

5.  Precipitation  ts,  when  any  metal  being  dis- 
solved into  a  strong  water,  is  beaten  down  into  a 
powder  by  salt  water.  The  chiefest  in  this  kind 
is  oil  of  tartar. 

,6.  Amalgamation  is  the  joining  or  mixing  of 
mercury  with  any  other  of  tlie  metals.  The  man- 
ner is  this  in  gold,  the  rest  are  answerable :  take 
six  parts  of  mercury,  make  them  hot  in  a  crucible, 
and  pour  them  to  one  part  of  gold' made  red  hot 
in  another  crucible :  stir  these  well  together  that 
they  may  incorporate;  which  done, cast  the  mass 
into  cold  water  and  wash  it.  This  is  called  the 
amalgama  of  gold. 

7.  For  vitrification.  AH  the  imperfect  metals 
may  be  turned  by  strong  fire  into  glass,  except 
mercury :  iron  into  green ;  lead  into  yellow ;  brass 
into  blue ;  tin  into  pale  yellow.  For  gold  and 
silver,  I  have  not  known  them  vitrified,  except 
joined  with  antimony.  These  glassy  bodies  may 
be  reduced  into  the  form  of  mineral  bodies. 

8.  Dissolution.  All  metals  without  exception 
may  be  dissolved. 

(1.)  Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or 
vitriolnted  water;  yea,  by  common  water,  if  it  be 
first  calcined  with  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  aqua 
fortis,  with  great  ebullition  and  heat,  into  a  red 
liquor,  so  red  as  blood. 

(2.)  Lead  is  fittest  dissolved  in  vinegar,  into  a 
pale  yellow,  making  the  vinegar  very  sweet. 

(3.)  Tin  is  best  dissolved  with  distilled  salt 
water.     It  retains  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

(4.)  Copper  dissolves  as  iron  doth,  in  the  same 
liquor,  into  a  blue. 

(5.)  Silver  hath  its  proper  menstruum,  which 
is  aqua  fortis.  The  colour  is  green,  with  grreat 
heat  and  ebullition. 

(6.)  Gold  is  dissolved  with  aqua  regia,  into  a 
yellow  liquor,  with  little  heat  or  ebullition. 

(7.)  Mercury  is  dissolved  with  much  heat  and 
boiling,  into  the  same  liquors  which  gold  and  silver 
are.    It  alters  not  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

Note.  Strong  waters  may  be  charged  with  half 
their  weight  of  fixed  metals,  and  equal  of  mer- 
cury; if  the  workmen  be  skilful. 

9.  Sprouting.  This  is  an  accident  of  dissolu- 
tion. For  if  the  menstruum  be  overcharged, 
then  within  short  time  the  metals  will  shoot  into 
certain  crystals. 

10.  For  induration,  or  mollification,  they  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  fixed  mercury  and  sulphur. 
I  have  observpd  little  of  them,  neither  of  tough- 
ness nor  brittleness. 

11.  The  degrees  of  fixation  and  volatility  I 
acknowledge,  except  the  two  utmost,  which  never 
were  observed. 


1 2.  The  question  of  transmntatioii  is  very  donbt- 
ful.  Wherefore  I  refer  your  honour  to  the  fonrtk 
tome  of  ••Theatrum  Chymicum:*'  and  there,  to 
that  tract  which  is  entitled  •*  Disquisitio  Heliaom;^ 
where  you  shall  find  full  satisfaction. 

7%e  fourth  Utter  of  the  crott-row,  iouehing  reUi' 
tution. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inquired  in  the  nega- 
tive, what  bodies  will  never  return,  either  by  tiieir 
extreme  fixings,  as  in  some  vitrifications,  or  by 
extreme  volatility. 

It  is  also  to  be  inquired  of  the  two  means  of 
reduction ;  and  first  by  the  fire,  which  is  but  by 
congregation  of  homegeneal  parts. 

llie  second  is,  by  drawing  them  down  by  some 
body  that  hath  consent  with  them.  As  iron  draw- 
eth  down  copper  in  water;  gold  draweth  qoiek- 
silver  in  vapour;  whatsoever  is  of  this  kind,  it 
very  diligently  to  be  inquired. 

Also  it  is  be  inquired  what  time,  or  age,  will 
reduce  without  help  of  fire  or  body. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  gives  impediment 
to  union  or  restitution,  which  is  sometimes  calM 
mortification;  as  when  quicksilver  is  mortified 
with  turpentine,  spittle,  or  butter. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  how  the  metal 
restored,  differeth  in  any  thing  from  tiie  metal 
rare:  as  whether  it  become  not  more  choilisky 
altered  in  colour,  or  the  like. 

Dr.  MevereVs  answers  touching  the  revtituUone  tf 
mddU  and  minerab. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  eflfected  by  fire,  whersin 
if  they  stand  and  nele,  the  imperfect  metals  va- 
pour away,  and  so  do  all  manner  of  salts  whieh 
separated  them  "■  in  minimas  partes''  before. 

Reduction  is  singularly  holpen,  by  joining 
store  of  metal  of  the  same  nature  with  it  in  the 
melting. 

Metals  reduced  are  somewhat  churlish,  but  not 
altered  in  colour. 

THE  LORD  VERULAM'S  INQUISITION 

Qmeeming  the  versions^  transmuttUions,  muilipK' 
caiiongf  andaffeelimi*  of  bodies. 

Earth  by  fire  is  turned  into  brick,  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  stone,  and  servcth  for  building,  as 
stone  doth  :  and  the  like  of  tile.   Qu.  the  manner. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar 
used  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  grows  to  an  entire 
and  very  hard  matter,  like  a  stone. 

In  clay  countries,  where  there  is  pebble  and 
gravel,  you  shall  find  great  stones,  where  yon 
may  see  the  pebbles  or  gravel,  and  between  them 
a  substance  of  stone  as  hard  or  harder  than  the 
pebble  itself. 

There  are  some  springs  of  water,  wherein  if 
you  put  wood,  it  will  torn  into  the  nature  of  stone* 
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80  as  that  within  the  water  shall  be  stone,  and 
that  above  the  water  continae  wood. 

The  slime  aboat  tlie  reins  and  bladder  in  man*8 
bod  J,  turns  into  stone:  and  stone  is  likewise 
found  often  in  the  gal! ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  *•  vena  porta." 

Query,  what  time  the  substance  of  earth  in 
quarries  asketh  to  be  turned  into  stone  1 

Water,  as  it  seems,  turneth  into  crystal,  as  is 
seen  in  divers  caves,  where  the  crystal  hangs  **  in 
stillicidiie.'* 

Try  wood,  or  the  stalk  of  herbs,  buried  in 
qaicksilver,  whether  it  will  not  grow  hard  and 
?tony. 

They  speak  of  a  stone  engendered  in  a  toad's 
head. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  digging  in  his  moat, 
found  an  egg  turned  into  stone,  the  white  and  the 
jdk  keeping  their  colour,  and  the  shell  glistering 
like  a  stone  cut  with  corners. 

Try  some  things  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
as  wood,  or  some  sofl  substance :  but  let  it  not 
touch  the  water,  because  it  may  not  putrefy. 

They  speak,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  with 
lying  long  in  the  sun,  will  turn  stone. 

Mud  in  water  turns  into  shells  of  fishes,  as  in 
horse-mussels,  in  fresh  ponds,  old  and  overgrown. 
And  the  substance  is  a  wondrous  fine  substance, 
light  and  shining. 


A  SPEECH  TOUCHING  THE  RECOVERING 

OF  DROWNED  MINERAL  WORKS. 
Prtpartdfor  iht  parliamerd  (at  Jfi^.  Buahel  affirm- 

•a\hythe  VucoutU  of  St.  Mant^  then  Lord  High 

ChaneeUor  of  England.'^ 
Mr  Loans  and  Gentucmcr, 
-  The  king  my  royal  master,  was  lately  gra- 
dottsly  pleased  to  move  6omo  discourse  to  me 
•oncerning  Mr.  Sutton's  hospital,  and  such  like 
worthy  foundations  of  memorable  piety :  which, 
humbly  seconded  by  myself,  drew  his  majesty 
into  a  serious  consideration  of  the  mineral  trea- 
sures of  his  own  territories,  and  the  practical  di»- 
eoTeries  of  them  by  way  of  my  philosophical 
1  ^ory:  which  he  then  so  well  resented,  that 
.^rwards,  upon  a  mature  digestion  of  my  whole 
^taigrn,  he  commanded  me  to  let  your  lordships 
understand,  how  great  an  inclination  he  hath  to 
farther  so  hopeful  a  work,  for  the  honour  of  his 
dominions,  as  the  roost  probable  means  to  relieve 
all  the  poor  thereof,  without  any  other  stock  or 
benevolence,  than  that  which  divine  bounty 
•hoyld  confer  on  their  own  industries  and  honest 
labours,  in  recovering  all  such  drowned  mineral 
works  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  therefore  de- 
•trted. 

And,  my  lords,  all  that  it  now  datired  of  his 

♦  lto«Mr.  a*«tiuaa,p.l^ML 


majesty  and  your  lordships,  is  no  more  than  a 
gracious  act  of  this  present  parliament  to  authorize 
them  herein,  adding  a  mercy  to  a  munificence, 
which  is,  the  persons  of  such  strong  and  able 
petty  felons,  who,  in  true  penitence  for  their 
crimes,  shall  implore  his  majesty's  mercy  and 
permission  to  expiate  their  offences  by  their  assi- 
duous labours  in  so  innocent  and  hopeful  a  work. 

For  by  this  unchargeable  way,  my  lords,  have 
I  proposed  to  erect  the  academical  fabric  of  this 
island's  Solomon's  House,  modelled  in  my  New 
Atlantis.  And  I  can  hope,  my  lords,  that  ray 
midnight  studies,  to  make  our  countries  flourish 
and  outvie  European  neighbours  in  mysterious 
and  beneficent  arts,  have  not  so  ungratefully 
affected  your  noble  intellects,  that  you  will  delay 
or  resist  his  majesty's  desires,  and  my  humble 
petition  in  this  benevolent,  yea,  magnificent 
affair;  since  your  honourable  posterities  maybe 
enriched  thereby,  and  my  ends  are  only  to  make 
the  world  my  heir,  and  the  learned  fathers  of  my 
Solomon's  House,  the  successive  and  sworn 
trustees  in  the  dispensation  of  this  great  service, 
for  God's  glory,  my  prince's  magnificence,  this 
parliament's  honour,  our  country's  general  good, 
and  the  propagation  of  my  own  memory. 

And  I  may  assure  your  lordships,  that  all  my 
proposals  in  order  to  this  great  archetype,  seemed 
so  rational  and  feasible  to  my  royal  sovereign,  our 
Christian  Solomon,  that  I  thereby  prevailed  with 
his  majesty  to  call  this  honourable  parliament,  to 
confirm  and  impower  me  in  my  own  way  of 
mining,  by  an  act  of  the  same,  after  his  majesty's 
more  weighty  affairs  were  considered  in  your 
wisdoms ;  both  which  he  desires  youi  lordships, 
and  you  gentlemen  that  are  chosen  as  the  patriots 
of  your  respective  countries,  to  take  speedy  cars 
of:  which  done,  I  shall  not  then  doubt  the  happy 
issue  of  my  undertakings  in  this  design,  whereby 
concealed  treasures,  which  now  Seen  utterly  lost 
to  mankind,  shall  be  confined  to  so  universal  a 
piety,  and  brought  into  use  by  the  industry  of 
converted  penitents,  whose  wretched  carcasses  the 
impartial  laws  have,  or  shall  dedicate,  as  untimely 
feasts,  to  the  worms  of  the  earth,  in  whose  womb 
those  deserted  mineral  riches  must  ever  lie  buried 
as  lost  abortmonts,  unless  those  be  made  tho 
active  midwivea  to  deliver  them.  For,  my  lords, 
I  hambly  conceive  them  to  be  the  fittest  of  all 
men  to  effect  this  great  work,  for  the  ends  and 
causes  which  I  have  before  expressed. 

All  which,  my  lords,  I  humbly  refer  to  your 
grave  and  solid  judgments  to  conclude  of,  together 
with  such  other  assistances  to  this  frame,  as  your 
own  oraeulous  wisdom  shall  intimate,  for  tho 
magnifying  our  Creator  in  his  inscrutable  provi. 
dence,  and  admirable  works  of  nature. 

Certain  experiments  mode  by  the  Lord  Bacon  lAout 
weight  in  air  and  water. 
A  new  sovereign  of  equal  weight  in  the  air  to 
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tiie  piece  in  hrass,  overweigheth  in  the  water  nine 
grains :  in  three  soTereigna  the  difference  in  the 
water  is  bat  twenty-four  grains. 

The  same  sovereign  overweigheth  an  equal 
weight  of  lead,  four  grains  in  the  water,  in  brass 
grains  for  gold :  in  three  sovereigns  about  eleven 
grains. 

The  same  sovereign  overweigheth  an  equal 
weight  of  stones  in  the  air,  at  least  sixty-five 
grains  in  the  water:  the  grains  being  for  the 
weight  of  gold  in  brass  metal. 

A  glass  filled  with  water  weighing,  in  Troy 
weights,  thirteen  ounces  and  five  drams,  the  glass 
and  the  water  together  weigheth  severally,  viz. 
the  water  nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  glass 
four  ounces  and  a  dram. 

A  bladder  weighing  two  ounces  seven  drams 
and  a  half,  a  pebble  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  blad- 
dei^  makes  three  ounces  six  drams  and  a  half,  the 
atone  weigheth  seven  drams. 

The  bladder,  as  above,  blown,  and  the  same 
fallen,  weigheth  equal. 

A  sponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  twenty-six 
grains :  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three-quarters:  the  water 
weigheth  in  Several  eleven  ounces  one  dram  and 
a  half,  and  the  sponge  three  ounces  and  a  half, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  dram.    First  time. 

The  sponge  and  water  together  weigh  fifteen 
ounces  and  seven  drams:  in  several,  the  water 
weigheth  eleven  ounces  and  seven  drams,  and  the 
sponge  three  ounces  seven  drams  and  a  half.  Se- 
cond time. 

Three  sovereigns  made  equal  to  a  weight  in 
silver  in  the  air,  differ  in  the  water. 

For  false  weights,  one  beam  long,  the  other 
thick. 

The  stick  and  thread  weigh  half  a  dram,  and 
twenty  grains,  being  laid  in  the  balance. 

The  stick  tied  to  reach  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  end  of  the  beam,  and  so  much  from  the 
tongue,  weigheth  twenty-eight  g^rains ;  the  differ- 
ence is  twenty-two  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  tied  to  hang  over  the  end 
of  the  beam  an  inch  and  a  half,  weigheth  half  a 
dram  and  twenty-four  grains,  exceeding  the  weight 
of  the  said  stick  in  the  balance  by  four  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  hanged  down  beneath 
the  thread,  as  near  the  tongue  as  is  possible, 
weigheth  only  eight  grains. 

Two  weights  of  gold  being  made  equal  in  the 
air,  and  weighing  severally  seven  drams  ;  the  one 
balance  being  put  into  the  water,  and  the  other 
hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  five  drams  and  three  grains,  and 
abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air,  one  dram  and  a 
half,  and  twenty-seven  grains. 

The  same  trial  being  made  the  second  time, 
and  more  truly  and  exactly  betwixt  gold  and  gold, 
weighing  severally,  as  above;  and  making  a  just 
and  equal  weight  in  the  air,  the  one  balance  being 


put  into  the  water  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  the 
other  hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  fifty-five  grains, 
and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams 
and  five  grains. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead, 
weighing  severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the 
balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams 
and  forty-one  grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in 
the  air  two  drams  and  nineteen  grains ;  the  balance 
kept  the  same  depth  in  the  water  as  abovesaid. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  silver  and  silver, 
w«ghing  severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the 
balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams 
and  twenty-five  grains.  So  it  abateth  two  drams 
and  thirty-five  grains ;  the  same  depth  in  the  water 
observed. 

In  iron  and  iron,  weighing  severally  each 
balance  in  the  air  seven  drams,  the  balance  in  the 
water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  eighteen 
grains ;  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two 
drams  and  forty-two  grains ;  the  depth  observe  as 
above. 

In  stone  and  stone,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  equally  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  two  drams  and  twenty-two  grains; 
and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  four  drams 
and  thirty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  as  above. 

In  brass  and  brass,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  in  each  balance,  equal  in  the  air,  the 
balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams 
and  twenty-two  grains ;  and  abateth  in  the  water 
two  drams  and  thirty-eight  grrains;  the  depth 
observed. 

The  two  balances  being  weighed  in  air  and 
water,  the  balance  in  the  air  overweigheth  the 
other  in  the  water  one  dram  and  twenty-eight 
grains;  the  depth  in  the  water  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  a  profitable  experiment  which  showeth  the 
weights  of  several  bodies  in  comparison  with 
water.  It  is  of  use  in  lading  of  ships,  and  other 
bottoms,  and  may  help  to  show  what  burden  in 
the  several  kinds  they  will  bear. 

Certain  sudden  thoughts  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  sd 
down  by  him  under  the  title  of  ExpiaiMEim 

for  PROriT. 

Muck  of  leaves:  muck  of  river,  earth,  and 
chalk :  muck  of  earth  closed,  both  for  saltpetre 
and  muck :  setting  of  wheat  and  peas :  mending 
of  crops  by  steeping  of  seeds :  making  peas, 
cherries,  and  strawbenies  come  early :  strength- 
ening of  earth  for  often  returns  of  radishes, 
parsnips,  turnips,  etc. ;  making  great  roots  of 
onions,  radishes,  and  other  esculent  roots :  sow- 
ing of  seeds  of  trefoil :  setting  of  woad :  setting 
of  tobacco,  and  taking  away  the  rawns:  grafting 
upon  boughs  of  old  trees :  making  of  a  hasty 
coppice:  planting  of  osiers  in  wet  grounds: 
making  of  candles  to  last  long:   building  of 
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cfaimneyB,  furnaces,  and  ovens,  to  give  heat  with 
less  wood :  fixing  of  logwood :  other  means  to 
make  yellow  and  green  fixed:  conserving  of 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  etc.,  all 
summer:  recovering  of  pearl,  coral,  turcoise 
colour,  by  a  conservatory  of  snow :  sowing  of 
fennel :  brewing  with  hay,  haws,  trefoil,  broom, 
hips,  bramble-berries,  woodbines,  wild  thyme, 
instead  of  hops,  thistles :  multiplying  and  dress- 
ing artichokes. 

Ctriain  experimenia  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  about 
the  commixture  of  iiquors  only,  not  tolida,  withr 
out  heat  or  agitation^  hut  only  by  $impk  eompoti" 
/ton  and  $ettling. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water, 
although  it  be  much  lighter  than  oil,  yet  so  as  if 
the  first  fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  sop,  or 
othervi'ise,  it  stayeth  above ;  and  if  it  be  once  min- 
gled, it  severeth  not  again,  as  oil  doth.  Tried  with 
water  coloured  with  saffron. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water 
hath  a  kind  of  clouding,  and  motion  showing  no 
ready  commixture.    Tried  with  saffron. 

A  dram  of  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  reg^s,  with 
a  dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  commixed, 
give  a  green  colour,  but  no  visible  motion  in 
the  parts.  Note,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
gold  was  twelve  parts  water  to  one  part  body : 
and  of  the  copper  was  six  parts  water  to  one 
part  body. 

Oil  of  almonds  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine 
severeth,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  remaineth  on  the 
top,  and  the  oil  in  the  bottom. 

Gold  dissolved,  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine, 
a  dram  of  each,  doth  commix,  and  no  other  ap- 
parent alteration. 

Quicksilver  dissolved  with  gold  dissolved,  a 
dram  ef  each,  doth  turn  to  a  mouldy  liquor,  black, 
•od  like  smith*!  water. 

Note,  the  dissolution  of  the  gold  was  twelve 
parts  water,  ut  supra,  and  one  part  metal ;  that 
of  water  was  two  parts,  and  one  part  metal. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  quicksilver  commixed,  a 
dram  of  each,  at  the  first  showed  a  white  milky 
anbstlBce  at  the  top,  but  soon  after  mingled* 

Oil  of  vitriol  commixed  with  oil  of  doves,  a 
dram  of  each,  tumeth  into  a  red  dark  colour ;  and 
a  substance  thick  almost  like  pitch,  and  upon  the 
first  motion  gathereth  an  extreme  heat,  not  to  be 
endured  by  touch. 

Dissolution  of  gold,  and  oil  of  vitriol  commix- 
ed* a  dram  of  each,  gathereth  a  great  heat  at  the 
first,  and  darkeneth  the  gold,  and  maketh  a  thick 
yellow. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each, 
hardly  mingle;  the  oil  of  vitriol  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  spirit  of  wine  lying  above  in  a  milky 
substance.  It  gathereth  also  a  great  heat,  aud 
a  sweetness  in  the  taste. 
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Oii  of  vitriol  and  dissolution  of  quicksilver,  a 
dram  of  each,  maketh  an  extreme  strife,  and 
casteth  up  a  very  gross  fume,  and  after  casteth 
down  a  white  kind  of  curds,  or  satids ;  and  on 
the  top  a  sltmish  substance,  and  gathereth  a  great 
heat. 

Oil  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  cloves  commixed,  a 
dram  of  each,  turn  into  a  thick  and  red-coloured 
substance ;  but  no  such  heat  as  appeared  in  the 
commixture  with  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Oil  of  petroleum  and  spirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of 
each,  intermingle  otherwise  than  by  agitation,  as 
wine  and  water  do ;  and  the  petroleum  remaineth 
on  the  top. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance,  and  gathereth 
some  warmth;  there  residing  a  black  cloud  in 
the  bottom,  and  a  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  red-wine  vinegar,  one  ounce 
of  each,  at  the  first  fall,  one  of  tlicm  remaineth 
above,  but  by  agitation  they  mingle. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  of 
each,  mingle  not^  but  the  oil  of  almonds  remain- 
eth above. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  each, 
commixed,  do  mingle,  without  any  apparent 
separation,  which  might  be  in  respect  of  the 
colour. 

Dissolution  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram 
of  each,  do  first  put  a  milky  substance  into  the 
bottom,  and  after  incorporate  into  a  mouldy 
substance. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third 
part  spirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagu- 
lateth  little,  but  mingleth ;  and  the  spirit  swims 
not  above. 

Milk  and  oil  of  almonds  mingled,  in  equal  por- 
tions, do  hardly  incorporate,  but  the  oil  cometh 
above,  the  milk  being  poured  in  last ;  and  the  milk 
appeareth  in  some  drops  or  bubbles. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth 
coagulate;  the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
vitriol  goeth. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  do  not  commingle,  the  oil  vemaiiv- 
ing  on  the  top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the 
mucilage  somewhat  more  liquid. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  one  ounce  and 
a  half,  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  being 
commixed  by  agitation,  make  the  mucilage  more 
thick. 

The  white  of  aa  egg  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth 
bake  the  egg  into  clots,  as  if  it  began  to  poach. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  milk,  do 
easily  incorporate. 

Spirit  of  wine  doth  curdle  the  blood. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds, 
incorporate  not,  but  the  oil  swims  above. 

Three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  wax  being  dis 
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solved  npon  tihe  fire,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
almonds  put  together  and  stirred,  do  not  so  incor- 
porate, but  that  when  it  is  cold  the  wax  gathereth 
and  swims  upon  the  top  of  the  oil. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  cast  into  an  ounce 
of  sugar  seething,  sever  presently,  the  sugar 
shooting  towards  the  bottom. 

A  catalogue  of  bodies  attractive  and  not  attractive^ 
together  with  experimental  observatiom  about  at*' 
traction. 

These  following  bodies  draw:  amber,  jet,  dia- 
mond, sapphire,  carbuncle,  iris,  the  gem  opale, 
amethyst,  bristoUina,  crystal,  clear  glass,  glass 
of  antimony,  divers  flowers  from  mines,  sul- 
phur, mastic,  hard  sealing-wax,  the  harder  rosin, 
arsenic. 


These  following  bodies  do  not  draw :  smaragd, 
achates,  comeolus,  pearl,  jaspis,  chalcedonius, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  coral,  marble,  touchstone, 
haematites,  or  bloodstone;  smyris,  ivoiy,  bones, 
ebontree,  cedar,  cypress,  pitch,  softer  rosin,  cam- 
phire,  galbanum,  ammoniac^  storax,  benzoin, 
loadstone,  a^phaltum.* 

.  These  bodies,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  draw 
not,  though  never  so  finely  polished. 

In  winter,  if  the  air  be  sharp  and  clear,  sal 
gemmeum,  roch  allum,  and  lapis  specularis,  will 
draw. 

These  following  bodies  afe  apt  to  be  drawn,  if 
the  mass  of  them  be  small :  chaff*,  woods,  leaves, 
stones,  all  metals  leaved,  and  in  the  mine ;  earth* 
water,  oil. 

*  The  drawing  of  iron  excepted. 
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Grains  of  youth. 

Take  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambergrease  three 
grains,  of  orris-powder  two  grains,  of  white 
poppy-seed  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain,  of  saffron 
half  a  grain,  with  water  of  orange-flowers,  and  a 
little  tragacanth ;  make  them  into  small  grains, 
four  in  number.  To  be  taken  at  four  o'clock,  or 
going  to  bed. 

Preserving  otntment. 

Take  of  deer*s  suet  one  ounce,  of  myrrh  six 
grains,  of  saflfron  five  grains,  of  bay-salt  twelve 
grains,  of  Canary  wine,  of  two  years  old,  a 
spoonful  and  a  half.  Spread  it  on  the  inside  of 
your  shirt,  and  let  it  dry,  and  then  put  it  on. 

Ji  purge  familiar  for  opening  the  Kver, 

Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agaric  trochiscat  one 
dram  and  a  half,  steep  them  in  claret  wine 
burnt  with  mace ;  take  of  wormwood  one  dram, 
steep  it  with  the  rest,  and  make  a  mass  of  pills, 
with  *«  syrup,  acetos.  simplex.^'  But  drink  an 
opening  broth  before  it,  with  succory,  fennel,  and 
smallage  roots,  and  a  little  of  an  onion. 

Wine  for  the  spirits. 

Take  gold  perfectly  refined  three  ounces,  quench 
it  six  or  seven  times  in  good  claret  wine ;  add  of 
saffron  prepared  three  grains,  of  ambergrease  four 
grains,  pass  it  through  a  hippocras  bag,  wherein 
there  is  a  dram  of  cinnamon  gross  beaten,  or,  to 
avoid  the  dimming  of  the  colour,  of  ginger.  Take 


two  spoonfuls  pf  this  to  a  draught  of  fresk  claret 
wine. 

7%e  preparing  of  saffron. 
Take  six  grains  of  saffron,  steeped  in  half  paxts 
of  wine  and  rose  water,  and  a  quarter  part  vine- 
gar; then  dry  it  in  the  sun. 

Wine  against  adverse  melancholy^  preserving  Ike 
senses  and  the  reason. 

Take  the  roots  of  buglos  well  scraped  and 
cleansed  from  their  inner  pith,  and  cut  them  bto 
small  slices ;  steep  them  in  wine  of  gold  extin- 
guished ut  supra,  and  add  of  nitre  three  grains, 
and  drink  it  ut  supra,  mixed  with  fresh  wine :  the 
roots  must  not  continue  steeped  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  they  must  be  changed  thrice. 

BreakfoMt  preservative  against  the  gout  and  rheums* 

To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for  two 
days  together,  one  grain  of  castorei  in  my  ordi- 
nary broth. 

The  preparation  of  garlic. 

Take  garlic  four  ounces,  boil  it  upon  a  soft  fire 
in  claret  wine,  for  half  an  hour.  Take  it  out  and 
steep  it  in  vinegar ;  whereto  add  two  drams  of 
cloves,  then  take  it  forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass 
for  use. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  damask  roses  for  smell* 

Take  roses,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  them  in 
a  clear  day  in  the  hot  sun ;  then  their  smell  will 
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be  as  gone.  Then  cram  them  into  an  earthen 
bottle,  very  dry  and  sweet,  and  stop  itvory  close : 
they  will  remain  in  smell  and  colour  both  fresher 
than  those  that  are  otherwise  dried.  Note,  the 
first  drying  and  close  keeping  upon  it,  preventeth 
all  putrefaction,  and  the  second  spirit  cometh 
forth,  made  of  the  remaining  moisture  not  dissi- 
pated. 

A  ratoratiffe  drink* 

Take  of  Indian  maize  half  a  pound,  grind  it 
not  too  small,  but  to  the  fineness  of  ordinary  meal, 
and  then  bolt  and  searce  it,  that  all  the  husky  part 
may  be  taken  away.  Take  of  eryngium  roots 
three  ounces,  of  dates  as  much,  of  enula  two 
drams,  of  mace  three  drams,  and  brew  thecn  with 
ten  shilling  beer  to  the  quantity  of  four  gallons : 
and  this  do,  either  by  decocting  them  in  a  pottle 
of  wort,  to  be  after  mingled  with  the  beer,  being 
new  tapped,  or  otherwise  infuse  it  in  the  new 
beer,  in  a  bag.    Use  this  familiarly  at  meals. 

Jgaintt  the  waste  of  the  body  by  heat. 

Take  sweet  pomegranates,  and  strain  them 
lightly,  not  pressing  the  kernel,  into  a  glass ; 
where  put  some  little  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and 
two  or  three  cloves,  and  three  grains  of  amber- 
grease,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  fine  sugar.  It  is  to 
be  drunk  erery  morning  whilst  pomegranates  last. 

Meihusalem  water.  Against  all  aaperity  and  tot' 
ref action  rf  inward  parts,  and  all  adiustion  of  the 
blood,  and  generally  agmnst  the  dryness  of  age* 

Take  crevises  rery  new,  q.  s.  boil  them  well 
in  claret  wine,  of  them  take  only  the  shells,  and 
rub  them  very  clean,  especially  on  the  inside,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  meat. 
Then  wash  them  three  or  four  times  in  fresh  claret 
wine,  heated ;  still  changing  the  wine,  till  all  the 
fish  taste  be  quite  taken  away.  But  in  the  wine 
wherein  they  are  washed,  steep  some  tops  of  green 
rosemary ;  then  dry  the  pure  shell  thoroughly,  and 
bring  them  to  an  exquisite  powder.  Of  this  pow- 
der take  three  drams.  Take  also  pearl,  and  steep 
them  in  vinegar  twelve  hours,  and  dry  off  the  vine- 
gar :  of  this  powder  also  three  drams.  Then  put 
the  shell  powder  and  pearl  powder  together,  and 
add  to  them  of  ginger  one  scruple,  and  of  white 
poppy  seed  half  a  scruple,  and  steep  them  in  spirit 
of  wine,  wherein  six  grains  of  saffron  have  been 
dissolved,  seven  hours.  Then  upon  a  gentle  heat 
vapour  away  all  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  dry  the 
powder  against  the  sun  without  fire.  Add  to  it  of  i 
nitre  one  dram,  of  ambergrease  one  scruple  and  a 
half;  and  so  keep  this  powder  for  use  in  a  clean 
glass.  Then  take  a  pottle  of  milk,  and  slice  in 
it  of  fresh  cucumbers,  the  inner  pith  only,  the 
rind  being  pared  off,  four  ounces,  and  draw  forth 
a  water  by  distillation.  Take  of  claret  wine  a 
pint,  and  quench  gold  in  it  four  times. 


Of  the  wine,  and  of  the  water  of  milk,  take  of 
each  three  ounces,  of  the  powder  one  scruple, 
and  drink  it  in  the  morning;  stir  up  the  powdci 
when  you  drink,  and  walk  upon  it. 

A  catalogue  of  astringents,  openers,  and  cordials^ 
instrumental  to  health. 

ASTRIHOINTS. 

Red  rose,  blackberry,  myrtle,  plantane,  flower 
of  pomegranate,  mint,  aloes  well  washed,  myro- 
balanes,  sloes,  agrestia  fragra,  mastioh,  myrrh, 
saffron,  leaves  of  rosemary,  rhubarb  received  by  in- 
fusion, cloves,  service-berries,  coma,  wormwood, 
bole  armeniac,  sealed  earth,  cinquefoil,  tincture 
of  steel,  sanguis  draconis,  coral,  amber,  quinces, 
spikenard,  galls,  alum,  bloodstone,  mummy,  amo- 
mum,  galangal,  cypress,  ivy,  psyllum,  houseleek, 
sallow,  mullein,  vine,  oak  leaves,  lignum  aloes, 
red  Sanders,  mulberry,  medlars,  flowers  of  peach 
trees,  pomegranates,  pears,  palmute,  pith  of  ker- 
nels, purslain,  acacia,  laudanum,  tragacanth,  thus 
olibani,  comfrey,  shepherd's  purse,  polygonium. 

Astringents,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  corroborate  the 
parts,  and  which  confirm  and  refresh  such  of  them 
as  are  loose  or  languishing, 
Rosemary,  mint^  especially  with  vinegar,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  cardamom,  lign-aloes,  rose,  myrtle,  red 
Sanders,  cotonea,  red  wine,  chalybeate  wine,  five- 
finger  grass,  plantane,  apples  of  cypress,  berbe^ 
ries,  fraga,  service-berries,  cornels,  ribes,  sour 
pears,  rambesia. 

Astringents  siyptiCf  which  by  their  stypiie  mrtue  may 
stay  Jiuoees, 
Sloes,  acacia,  rind  of  pomegranates  infused,  at 
least  three  hours,  the  styptic  virtue  not  coming 
forth  in  lesser  time.  Alum,  galls,  juice  of  sallow, 
syrup  of  unripe  quinces,  balaustia,  the  whites  of 
eggs  boiled  hard  in  vinegar. 

Astringents,  which  by  their  cold  and  earthy  nature 
may  stay  the  motion  of  the  humours  tending  to  a 
fiux. 
Sealed  earth,  sanguis  draconis,  coral,  pearls, 

the  shell  of  the  fish  dactylus.  - 

Astringents,  which  by  the  thickness  of  their  substance 
ttuffas  it  were  the  thin  humours,  and  thereby  stay 
fiuxts. 
Rice,  beans,  millet,  cauls,  dry  cheese,  fresh 

goats*  milk. 

Astringents,  which  by  virtue  of  their  glutinous  sub» 
stance  restrain  a  flux,  and  strengthen  the  looser 
parts, 

Karabe,*  mastich,  spodium,  hartshorn,  frankin- 
cense, dried  bulls'  pistle,  gum  tragacanth. 

*  Perhapt  be  meant  the  fruit  of  Ksrol»e. 
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Mtringenti  pu9giUive,  whick,  having  ly  their  put' 
gative  or  expulsive  power  ihrtui  out  the  humourtt 
ieave  behind  them  oitrictive  virtue. 

Rhabarb,  especially  that  which  is  toasted  against 
the  fire :  myrobalanes,  tartar,  tamarinds,  an  Indian 
frait  like  green  damascenes. 

Mringents  which  do  very  mueh  euck  and  dry  up 
the  humours,  and  thereby  stay  fiuxes. 

Rust  of  iron,  erocus  martis,  ashes  of  spises. 

MringenUy  which  by  their  nature  do  dull  the  ^nriiSf 
and  lay  asleep  the  expulsive  virtue,  and  take  away 
the  acrimony  of  all  humours* 

Laudanum,  mithridate,  diascordium,  diacodium. 

Jhtringents,  which,  by  cherishing  the  strength  of 
the  parts,  do  comfort  and  confirm  their  retentive 
power, 

A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth :  whelps,  or  young 
healthy  boys,  applied  to  the  stomach :  hippocratic 
wines,  so  they  be  made  of  austere  materials. 


Succory,  endive,  betony,  liyerwort,  petroseli- 
nnm,  smallage,  asparagus,  roots  of  grass,  dodder, 
tamarisk,  juncos  odoratus,  lacca,  cupparus,  worm- 
wood, chamepitys,  fumaria,  scurvy-grass,  eringo, 
nettle,  ireos,  elder,  hyssop,  aristolochia,  gentian, 
coatus,  fennel-root,  maiden-hair,  harts-tongue, 
daffodilly,  asarum,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  acorns, 
abretonura,  aloes,  agaric  rhubarb  infused,  onions, 
garlic,  bother,  squilla,  sowbread,  Indian  nard, 
Celtic  nard,  bark  of  laurel-tree,  bitter  almonds, 
holy  thistle,  camomile,  gunpowder,  sows,  (mille- 
pedes,) ammoniac,  man's  urine,  rue,  park  leaves, 
(vitex,)  centaury,  lupines,  chamedrys,  costum, 
ammios,  bistort,  camphire,  daucus  seed,  Indian 
balsam,  scordium,  sweet  cane,  galingal,  agrimyony. 


CORDIALS. 

Flowers  of  basil  royal,  flores  caryophillati, 
flowers  of  bugloss  and  borage,  rind  of  citron, 
orange  flowers,  rosemary  and  its  flowers,  saflVon, 
musk,  amber,  folium,  i.  e.  nardi  folium,  balm- 
gentle,  pimpernel,  gems,  gold,  generous  wines, 
fragrant  apples,  rose,  rosa  moschata,  cloves,  ligrn- 
sloes,  mace,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cardamom,  ga- 
lingal, vinegar,  kermes  berry,  herba  moschata, 
betony,  white  sanders,  camphire,  flowers  of  helio- 
trope, penny  royal,  scordium,  opium  corrected, 
white  pepper,  nasturtium,  white  and  red  bean, 
castum  dulce,  dactylus,  pine,  fig,  egg-shell,  vinum 
raalvaticum,  ginger,  kidneys,  oysters,  crevises,  or 
river  crabs,  seed  of  nettle,  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
sesaminum  oleum,  asparagus,  bulbous  roots, 
onions,  garlic,  eruca,  daucus  seed,  eringo,  slier 
montanus,  the  smell  of  musk,  cynethi  odor,  cara- 
way seed,   flower  of  puis,    aniseed,   pellitory. 


anointing  of  the  teatides  with  oil  of  elder  in 
which  pellitory  hath  been  boiled,  cloves  with  goats 
milk,  olibanum. 

Jin  extraetby  the  Lord  Bacon,  for  hisown  use,out 
cf  the  book  cf  the  prolongation  cf  Hfe,  together 
with  some  new  advice^  in  order  to  health, 

1.  Once  in  the  week,  or  at  least  in  the  fortnight, 
to  take  the  water  of  mithridata  distilled,  with 
three  parts  to  one,  or  strawberry-watw to  allay  it; 
and  some  grains  of  nitre  andsafiVon,  in  the  morn- 
ing between  sleeps. 

2.  To  contbue  my  broth  with  nitre ;  but  to 
interchange  it  every  other  two  days,  with  the 
jiiice  of  pomegranates  expressed,  with  a  little 
cloves,  and  rind  of  citron. 

3.  To  order  the  taking  of  the  maceration*  as 
foUoweth. 

To  add  to  the  maceration  six  grains  of  cremor 
tartari,  and  as  much  enula. 

To  add  to  the  oxymel  some  infusion  of  fennel* 
roots  in  the.  vinegar,  and  four  grains  of  angelica- 
seed,  and  juice  of  lemons,  a  third  part  to  the 
vinegar. 

To  take  it  not  so  immediately  before  snpper, 
and  to  have  the  broth  specially  made  with  bvley, 
rosemary,  thyme,  and  cresses. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  maceration  three  graiot 
of  tartar,  and  two  of  enula,  fo  eut  the  more  heavy 
and  viscooe  humours;  lest  rhubarb  work  only 
upon  the  lightest. 

To  take  sometimes  the  oxymel  before  it,  and 
sometimes  the  Spanish  honey  simple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for 
two  days  together,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  castor,  in 
my  broth,  and  breakfast 

5.  A  cooling  clyster  to  be  used  once  a  month, 
af^r  the  working  of  the  maceration  is  settled. 

Take  of  barley-water,  in  which  the  roots  of 
bugloss  are  boiled,  three  ounces,  with  two  drams 
of  red  Sanders,  and  two  ounces  of  raisins  of  the 
sun,  and  one  ounce  of  dactyles,  and  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  fla^t  caricks ;  let  it  be  strained,  and  add  to 
it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  syrup  of  viulets:  let  a 
clyster  be  made.  Let  this  be  taken,  with  veal, 
in  the  aforesaid  decoction. 

6.  To  take  every  morning  the  fume  of  lign- 
aloes,  rosemary  and  bays  dried,  which  1  use ;  but 
once  in  a  week  to  add  a  little  tobacco,  without 
otherwise  taking  it  in  a  pipe. 

7.  To  appoint  every  day  an  hour  **  ad  afiectus 
intentionales  et  sanos.'*    Qu.  de  particulari. 

8.  To  remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth. 

9.  And  orange-flower  water  to  be  smelt  to  or 
snufied  up. 

10.  In  the  third  hour  after  the  sun  is  risen,  to 


*  Viz.  of  rhubarb  inAised  into  s  draught  of  white  wine  aad 
beer,  mingled  together  for  the  apace  of  iiaif  an  iKMir,  once  ia 
Bix  or  aeven  daya.  Bee  the  Lord  Bacon'a  Life,  by  Di.  Raw 
ley,  towards  the  end. 
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take  in  air  from  some  high  and  open  place,  'with 
a  Tentilation  of  rose  moschatie,  and  fresh  yiolets ; 
and  to  stir  the  earth,  with  infusion  of  wine  and 
mint. 

U.  To  use  ale  with  a  little  enola  campana,  cai- 
duus,  germander,  sage,  angelica-seed,  cresses  of 
,  a  middle  age,  to  beget  a  robust  heat 
13.  Mithridate  thrice  a  year. 

13.  A  bit  01  bread  dipped  in  vino  odorato,  with 
syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  a  little  amber,  at  going  to 
bed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  Uie  body  in  the  same  posture 
a|»ove  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

15.  Four  precepts.  To  break  off  cnstom.  To 
•hake  off  spirits  ill  disposed.  To  meditate  on 
youth.    To  do  nothing  against  a  man^s  genius. 

16.  Syrup  of  quinces  for  the  month  of  the 
stomach.  Inquire  concerning  other  things  useful 
in  that  kind. 

17.  To  use  once  during  supper  time  wine  in 
which  gold  is  quenched. 

18.  To  use  anointing  in  the  morning  lightly 
with  oil  of  almonds,  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  a 
gentle  rubbing. 

19.  Ale  of  the  second  infusion  of  the  vine  of 
oak. 

20.  Methusalem  water,  of  pearls  and  shells  of 
crabs,  and  a  little  chalk. 

31 .  Ale  of  raisins,  dactyles,  potatoes,  pistachios, 
honey,  tragacanth,  mastic. 
33.  Wine  with  swine^s  flesh  or  hart^s  flesh. 

33.  To  drink  the  first  cup  at  supper  hot,  and 
half  an  hour  before  supper  something  hot  and 
aromatized. 

34.  Chalybeates  four  times  a  year. 

35.  PiluliB  ex  tribus,  once  in  two  months,  but 
after  the  mass  has  been  macerated  in  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

36.  Heroic  desires. 

37.  Bathing  of  the  feet  once  in  a  month,  with 
lye  ex  sale  nigro,  camomile,  sweet  maijoram, 
fennel,  sage,  and  a  little  aqua  vitae. 

5^.  To  provide  always  an  apt  breakfast. 
39.  To  beat  the  flesh  before  roasting  of  it 

30.  Macerations  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel- 
barrows. 

33.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and 
then  renews.   Consider  of  the  ways  to  effect  it. 

MEDICAL  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  LORD 
BACON. 

HU  lord$hip*i  imtal  receipt  for  the  gout,    7b  which 
he  refers,  Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  L  N.  60. 

1.  ThepouUis. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb 

only,  thin  cut ;  let  it  be  boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow 

to  a  pulp.    Add  in  the  end  a  dram  and  a  half  of 

the  powder  of  red  roses ;  of  saffron  ten  grains ; 


of  oil  of  roses  an  ounce ;  let  it  be  spread  upon  a 
linen  cloth,  and  applied  lukewarm,  and  continued 
f(Hr  three  hours*  space 

3.  The  bath  or  fomenkUion. 

Take  of  sage  leaves  half  a  handful ;  of  the  root 
of  hemlock  sliced  six  drams ;  of  briony  roots  half 
an  ounce ;  of  the  leaves  of  red  roses  two  pugils ; 
let  them  be  boiled  in  a  pottle  of  water,  wherein 
steel  hath  been  quenched,  till  the  liquor  come  to  a 
quart  After  the  straining,  put  in  half  a  handful 
of  bay  salt  Let  it  be  used  with  scarlet  cloth,  or 
scarlet  wool,  dipped  in  the  liquor  hot,  and  so 
renewed  seven  times ;  all  in  the  space  of  a' quarter 
of  «n  hour,  or  little  more. 

3.  Theplaister. 

Take  emplastrum  diachalciteos,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  part  you  mean  to  cover.  Let  it  be 
dissolved  with  oil  of  roses,  in  such  a  consistence 
as  will  stick ;  and  spread  upon  a  piece  of  hoUand, 
and  applied. 

His  lordship's  broth  and  fomentation  for  the  stone. 
The  broth. 

Take  one  dram  of  eryngium  roots,  Cleansed  and 
sliced ;  and  boil  them  together  with  a  chicken. 
In  the  end,  add  of  elder  flowers,  and  marigold 
flowers  together,  one  pugil ;  of  angelica  seed  half 
a  dram,  of  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  fifteen ;  of 
rosemary,  thyme,  mace,  together,  a  little. 

In  six  ounces  of  this  broth  or  thereabouts,  let 
there  be  dissolved  of  white  cremor  tartari  three 
grains. 

Every  third  or  foarth  day,  take  a  small  toast 
of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new 
drawn,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  loaf  sugar.  You 
may  make  the  broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the 
one-half  every  day. 

If  you  find  the  stone  to  stir,  fopbear  the  toast 
for  a  course  or  two.  The  intention  of  this  broth 
is,  not  to  void,  but  to  undermine  the  quarry  of  the 
stones  in  the  kidneys. 

ThefomtniaHon. 

Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  pellitory  of 
the  wall,  together,  one  handful ;  of  flowers  of 
camomile  and  melilot,  together,  one  pugil;  the 
root  of  marsh-mallows,  one  ounce ;  of  anise  and 
fennel  seeds,  together,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of 
flax-seed  two  drachms.  Make  a  decoction  in 
spring  water. 

Tfie  second  receipt,  showing  the  way  of  making  a 
certain  ointment,  which  his  lordship  called  Ungw 
entumfragrans,  site  Romanum,  the  fragrant  or 
Roman  unguent. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  deer  half  a  pound ;  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  two  ounces :  let  them  be  set  upon 
3R 
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t  very  gentle  fire^  and  stirred  with  a  stick  of  juniper 
till  they  are  melted.  Add  of  root  of  flower-de- 
luce  powdered}  damask  roses  powdered,  together, 
one  dram ;  of  myrrh  dissolred  in  rose-water  half  a 
dram;  of  cloves  half  a  scruple;  of  civet  four 
grains;  of  musk  six  grains;  of  oil  of  mace 
expressed  one  drop ;  as  much  of  rosewater  as  suf- 
ficeth  to  keep  the  unguent  firom  being  too  thick. 
Let  all  these  be  put  together  in  a  glass,  and  set 
upon  the  embers  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and 
stirred  with  a  stick  of  juniper. 

Note,  that  in  the  confection  of  this  ointment, 
there  was  not  used  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
and  a  tenth  part  of  a  quarter  of  deer's  suet :  and 
that  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  oil  of  almonds, 
were  doubled  when  the  ointment  was  half  made, 
because  the  fat  things  seemed  to  be  too  predo- 
minant. 


J%e  third  reeeipi.  A  mamu  CkruHfor  the  ttomaeh. 
Take  of  the  best  pearls  very  finely  pulverized, 
one  dram ;  of  sal  nitre  one  scruple ;  of  tartar  two 
scruples;  of  ginger  and  galingal  together,  one 
ounce  and  a  half;  of  calamus,  root  of  enula  cam- 
pana,  nutmeg,  together,  one  scruple  and  a  half; 
of  amber  sixteen  grains;  of  the  best  musk  ten 
grains;  with  rosewater  and  the  finest  sugar,  let 
there  be  made  a  manus  Christ!. 

7%e  fourth  receipt,    J  §eeretfor  the  gtomaeh. 

Take  lignum  ^aloes  in  gross  shavings,  steep 
them  in  sack,  or  alicant,  changed  twice,  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn  forth. 
Then  take  the  shavings  forth,  and  dry  them  in  the 
shade,  and  beat  them  to  an  excellent  powder.  Of 
that  powder,  with  the  syrup  of  citrons,  make  a 
small  pill,  to  be  taken  before  supper. 


JUDICIAL   CHARGES   AND   TRACTS. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THAT  WHICH  WAS  SPOKEN 


LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

AT  THE  TAKING  OP  fflS  PLACE  IN  CHANCERY, 

IN  PERFORMANCE  OF  TIIE  CHARGE  DIS  MAJESTY  HAD  GIVEN  HIM  WHEN  HE  RECEIVED  THE 

SEAL,  MAY  7,  1617. 


Before  I  enter  into  the  business  of  the  conrt,  1 
BhsU  take  advantage  of  so  many  honourable  wit- 
nesses to  pnblish  and  make  known  summarily, 
what  charge  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
gave  me  when  I  received  the  seal,  and  what 
orders  and  resolutions  I  myself  have  taken  in 
conformity  to  that  charge;  that  the  king  may  have 
the  honour  of  direction,  and  I  the  part  of  obedi- 
ence; whereby  your  lordships,  and  the  rest  of  the 
presence,  shall  see  the  whole  time  of  my  sitting 
in  the  chancery,  which  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
as  it  shall  please  God  and  the  king,  contracted 
into  one  hour.    And  this  I  do  for  three  causes. 

First,  To  give  account  to  the  king  of  his  com- 
mandment 

Secondly,  That  it  may  be  a  guard  and  custody 
to  myself,  and  my  own  doings,  that  I  do  not 
swerve  or  recede  from  any  thing  that  I  have  pro- 
fessed in  so  noble  company. 

And,  thirdly,  That  all  men  that  have  to  do  with 
the  chancery  or  the  seal,  may  know  what  they 
shall  expect,  and  both  set  their  hearts  and  my 
ears  at  rest;  not  moving  me  in  any  thing  against 
these  rules;  knowing  that  my  answer  is  now 
turned  from  a  **  nolnmus"  into  a  "  non  possumus." 
It  is  no  more,  I  will  not,  but,  I  cannot,  after  this 
declaration. 

And  this  I  do  also  under  three  cautions. 

The  first  is.  That  there  be  some  things  of  a 
more  secret  and  council-like  nature  more  fit  to  be 
acted  than  published.  But  those  things  which  I 
shall  speak  of  to-day  are  of  a  more  public  nature. 

The  second  is,  That  I  will  not  trouble  this  pre- 
sence with  every  particular,  which  would  be  too 
long ;  but  select  those  things  which  are  of  greatest 
efficacy,  and  conduce  most  **  ad  summas  renim  ;*' 
leaving  many  other  particulars  to  be  set  down  in 


a  table,  according  to  the  good  example  of  my  last 
predecessor  in  his  beginning. 

And,  lastly,  that  these  imperatives,  which  I 
have  made  but  to  myself  and  my  times,  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  to 
wiser  men  that  may  succeed  me ;  and  chiefly  that 
they  are  wholly  submitted  unto  the  great  wisdom 
of  my  sovereign,  and  the  absolute  prince  in  judi- 
cature that  hath  been  in  the  Christian  world ;  for 
if  any  of  these  things  which  I  intend  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  his  directions,  shall  be  thought  by  his 
majesty  to  be  inordinate,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
reform  them.  These  things  are  but,  *•  tanquam 
album  praetoris ;"  for  so  did  the  Roman  prstors, 
which  have  the  greatest  affinity  with  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  chancellor  here,  who  used  to  set 
down  at  their  entrance,  how  they  would  use  their 
jurisdiction.  And  this  I  shall  do,  my  lords,  "  in 
verbis  masculis  ;'*  no  flourishing  or  painted  words, 
but  such  as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds. 

The  king's  charge,  which  is  my  lantern,  vested 
upon  four  heads. 

The  first  was,  That  I  should  contain  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits, 
without  swelling  or  excess. 

The  second.  That  I  should  think  the  putting  of 
the  great  seal  to  letters  patents  was  not  a  matter 
of  course  to  follow  after  precedent  warrants ;  but 
that  I  should  take  it  to  be  the  maturity  and  fulness 
of  the  king's  intentions :  and,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  my  trust,  if  I  saw  therein  any 
scruple  or  cause  of  stay,  that  I  should  acquaint 
him,  concluding  with  a  **  Quod  dubitesnefeceris." 

The  third  was.  That  I  should  retrench  all  unne- 
cessary delays,  that  the  subject  might  find  that  he 
did  enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the  fainting 
of  the  sonl  and  the  eonsumption  of  the  estate » 
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which  was  speedy  justice.  "  Bis  dat,  qui  cito 
dat." 

The  fourth  was,  that  justice  might  pass  with  as 
easy  charge  as  might  be;  dnd  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless 
charge  and  expense,  and  all  manner  of  exactions, 
might  be  rooted  out  so  far  as  might  be. 

These  commandments,  my  lords,  are  righteous, 
and,  as  I  may  term  them,  sacred ;  and,  therefore, 
to  use  a  sacred  form,  I  pray  God  bless  the  king 
for  his  great  care  over  the  justice  of  the  land,  and 
give  me,  his  poor  servant,  grace  and  power  to 
observe  his  precepts. 

Now,  for  a  begrinning  towards  it,  I  have  set 
down  and  applied  particular  orders  to-day  out  of 
these  four  general  heads. 

For  the  excess  or  tumour  of  this  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  shall  divide  it  into  five  natures. 

The  first  is,  when  the  court  doth  embrace  and 
retain  causes,  both  in  matter  and  circumstance 
merely  determinable  and  fit  for  the  common  law ; 
for,  my  lords,  the  chancery  is  ordained  to  supply 
the  law,  and  not  to  subvert  the  law.  Now,  to 
describe  unto  you  or  delineate  what  those  causes 
are  that  are  fit  for  the  court,  or  not  fit  for  the  court, 
were  too  long  a  lecture.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
remedy  I  have  prepared.  I  will  keep  the  keys  of 
the  court  myself,  and  will  never  refer  any  demur- 
rer or  plea,  tending  to  discharge  or  dbmiss  the 
court  of  the  cause,  to  any  master  of  the  chanceiy, 
but  judge  of  it  myself,  or  at  least  the  master  of 
the  rolls.  Nay,  farther,  I  will  appoint  regularly, 
that  on  the  Tuesday  of  every  week,  which  is  the 
day  of  orders,  first  to  hear  motions  of  that  nature 
before  any  other,  that  the  subject  may  have  his 
M  vale*'  at  first  without  attending,  and  that  the 
court  do  not  keep  and  accumulate  a  miscellany 
and  confusion  of  causes  of  all  natures. 

The  second  point  concemeth  the  time  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  late  comers  into  the  chancery; 
which  stay  till  a  judgment  be  passed  against 
them  at  the  common  law,  and  then  complain : 
wherein  your  lordships  may  have  heard  a  great 
rattle  and  a  noise  of  a  "pramunire,"  and  I  can- 
not tell  what  But  that  question  the  king  hath 
settled  according  to  the  ancient  precedents  in  all 
times  continued.  And  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
opinion,  not  to  relieve  any  case  after  judgment, 
would  be  a  guilty  opinion;  guilty  of  the  ruin, 
and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of  infinite  subjects : 
and  as  the  king  found  it  well  out,  why  should  a 
man  fiy  into  the  chancery  before  he  be  hurti 
The  whole  need  not  the  physician,  but  the  sick. 
But,  my  lords,  the  power  would  be  preserved, 
but  the  practice  would  be  moderate.  My  rule 
shall  be,  therefore,  that  in  case  of  complaints  after 
judgment,  except  the  judgments  be  upon  *<  nihil 
dicit,"  and  cases  which  are  but  disguises  of  judg- 
ment, as  that  they  be  judgments  obtained  in  con- 
tempt of  a  preceding  order  in  this  court,  yea,  and 
after  verdicts  also,  I  will   have  the  party  com- 


plainant enter  into  good  bond  to  prove  his  sug* 
gestion  :  so  that  if  he  will  be  relieved  against  a 
judgment  at  common  law  upon  matter  of  equity, 
he  shall  do  it  *'  tanquam  in  vinculis,'*  at  his  peril. 

The  third  point  of  excess  may  be  the  over- 
frequent  and  facile  granting  of  injunctions  for  the 
staying  of  tlie  common  laws,  or  the  altering  of 
possessions ;  wherein  these  shall  be  my  ruks. 

I  will  grant  no  injunction  merely  upon  priority 
of  suit;  that  is  to  say,  because  this  court  was 
first  possessed :  a  thing  that  was  well  reformed  in 
the  late  lord  chancellor's  time,  but  usual  in  the 
Chancellor  Bromley's  time ;  insomuch,  as  I  re- 
member, that  Mr.  Dalton,  the  counsellor  at  law, 
put  a  pasquil  upon  the  court  in  nature  of  a  bill ; 
for  seeing  it  was  no  more  but.  My  lord,  the  bill 
came  in  on  Monday,  and  the  arrest  at  common 
law  was  on  Tuesday,  I  pray  the  injunction  upon 
priority  of  suit :  he  caused  his  client  that  had  a 
loose  debtor,  to  put  his  bill  into  the  chancery 
before  the  bond  due  to  him  was  forfeited,  to  desire 
an  order  that  he  might  have  his  money  at  the  day, 
because  he  would  be  sure  to  be  before  the  other. 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  a  matter  of  a  horse- 
race who  shall  be  first  at  Westminister-hall. 

Neither  will  I  grant  an  injunction  upon  matter 
contained  in  the  bill  only,  be  it  never  so  smooth 
and  specious ;  but  upon  matter  confessed  in  the 
defendant's  answer,  or  matter  pregnant  in  writing, 
or  of  record ;  or  upon  contempt  of  the  defenduit 
in  not  appearing,  or  not  answering,  or  trifling  with 
the  court  by  insufficient  answering.  For  then  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  defendant  stands  out 
upon  purposes  to  get  the  start  at  the  common  law, 
and  so  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  contempt; 
which  may  not  be  suffered. 

As  for  injunctions  for  possession,  I  shall  main- 
tain possessions  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
bill  exhibited ;  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  the 
least  before,  except  the  possession  were  gotten  by 
force  or  any  trick. 

Neither  will  I  alter  possession  upon  interloeu- 
tory  orders,  until  a  decree;  except  upon  matter 
plainly  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  joined 
also  with  a  plain  disability  and  insolvency  in  the 
defendant  to  answer  the  profits. 

As  for  taking  of  possession  away  in  respect  of 
contempts,  I  will  have  all  the  process  of  the  court 
spent  first,  and  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  before 
I  come  to  an  injunction. 

The  fourth  point  is  concerning  the  communicat- 
ing of  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  too  far ;  and 
making,  upon  the  matter,  too  many  chancellors, 
by  relying  too  much  upon  the  reports  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  chancery  as  concludent.  I  know,  my 
lords,  the  masters  of  the  chancery  are  reverend 
men ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  business  of  the 
court  cannot  be  sped  without  them ;  and  it  is  a 
thing  the  chancellc^  may  soon  fall  into  for  his  own 
ease,  to  rely  too  much  upon  them.  But  the  course 
that  I  will  take  generally  shall  be  this ;  I  will 
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make  no  binding  order  upon  any  report  of  one  of 
the  masters,  without  giving  a  seven-night's  day 
at  the  least,  to  show  cause  against  the  report, 
which  nevertheless  I  will  have  done  modestly, 
and  with  due  reverence  towards  them :  and,  again, 
I  must  utterly  discontinue  the  making  of  a  hypo- 
thetical or  conditional  order;  that  if  a  master  of 
the  chancery  do  certify  thus  and  thus,  that  then  it 
is  80  ordered  without  farther  motion ;  for  that  it  is 
a  surprise,  and  giveth  no  time  for  contradiction. 

The  last  point  of  excess  is,  if  a  chancellor 
•hall  be  so  much  of  himself,  as  he  shall  neglect 
assistance  of  reverend  judges  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
especially  if  they  touch  upon  law,  or  calling  them, 
•hall  do  it  but  «*  pro  forma  tantum,*'  and  give  no 
due  respect  to  their  opinions:  wherein,  my  lords, 
preserving  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  court, 
which  I  account  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  grave  and  due  assistance,  I  shall  never  be 
found  so  sovereign  or  abundant  in  mine  own 
sense,  but  I  shall  both  desire  and  make  true  use 
of  assistance.  Nay,  I  assnre  your  lordships,  if  I 
should  find  any  main  diversity  of  opinion  of  my 
assistants  from  mine  own,  though  I  know  well 
the  judicature  of  the  court  wholly  resteth  in  my- 
self, yet  I  think  I  should  have  recourse  to  the 
oracle  of  the  king's  own  judgment,  before  I  should 
pronounce.  And  so  much  for  the  temperate  use 
of  the  authority  of  this  court;  for  surely  the 
Jbeahh  of  a  court,  as  well  as  of  a  body,  consisteth 
in  temperance. 

For  the  second  commandment  of  his  majesty, 
touching  staying  of  grants  at  the  great  seal ;  there 
may  be  just  cause  of  stay,  either  in  the  matter  of 
the  grant,  or  in  the  manner  of  passing  the  same. 
Out  of  both  which  I  extract  these  six  principal 
cases  which  I  will  now  make  known :  all  which, 
nevertheless,  I  understand  to  be  wholly  submitted 
to  his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  after  by  me  he 
shall  hare  been  informed ;  for  if  •*  iteratum  man- 
datum"  be  come,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

The  first  case  is,  where  any  matter  of  revenue, 
or  treasure,  or  profit,  passeth  from  his  majesty ; 
my  first  duty  shall  be  to  examine,  whether  the 
grant  hath  passed  in  the  due  and  natural  course  by 
the  great  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  lord  treasurer 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  with  their 
privity ;  which  if  I  find  it  not  to  be,  I  must  pre- 
sume it  to  have  passed  in  the  dark,  and  by.  a  kind 
of  surreption ;  and  I  will  make  stay  of  it  till  his 
majesty's  pleasure  be  farther  known. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  a  grant  that  is  not  merely 
▼nlgar,  and  hath  not  of  course  passed  at  the  signet 
by  a  **  fac  simile,'*  but  needeth  science,  my  duty 
shall  be  to  examine  whether  it  hath  passed  by  the 
learned  counsel  and  had  their  docket;  which  is 
that  his  majesty  reads,  and  leads  biro.  And  if  I 
And  it  otherwise,  although  the  matter  were  not  in 
itself  inconvenient,  yet  I  hold  it  a  just  cause  of 
stay,  for  precedent's  sake,  to  keep  men  in  the  right ' 
way. 
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Thirdly,  If  it  be  a  grant  which  1  conceive,  out 
of  my  little  knowledge,  to  be  against  the  law ;  of 
which  nature  Theodosius  was  wont  to  say,  when 
he  was  pressed,  "  I  spake  it,  or  I  wrote  it,  but  I 
granted  it  not  if  it  be  unjust:"  I  will  call  the 
learned  counsel  to  it,  as  well  him  that  drew  the 
book  as  the  rest,  or  some  of  them :  and  if  we  find 
cause,  I  will  inform  his  majesty  of  our  opinion, 
either  by  myself  or  some  of  them.  And  as  for  the 
judges,  they  are  judges  of  grants  past,  but  not  of 
grants  to  come,  except  the  king  call  them. 

Fourthly,  If  the  grants  be  against  the  king's 
public  book  of  bounty,  I  am  expressly  command- 
ed to  stay  them  until  the  king  either  revise  his 
book  in  general,  or  give  direction  in  particular. 

Fifthly,  If,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  do  fore- 
see inconvenience  to  ensue  by  the  grant  in  reason 
of  estate,  in  respect  of  the  king's  honour,  or  dis- 
content, and  murmur  of  the  people ;  I  will  not 
trust  mine  own  judgment,  but  I  will  either  ac- 
quaint his  majesty  with  it,  or  the  council  table,  or 
some  such  of  my  lords  as  I  shall  think  fit. 

Lastly,  For  matter  of  pardons ;  if  it  be  for  trea- 
son, misprision,  murder,  either  expressed  or  invo- 
lute, by  a  **  non-obstante ;"  or  of  piracy,  or  of 
•*  praemunire,"  or  of  fines,  or  exemplary  punish- 
ment in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  some  other  natures ; 
I  shall  by  the  grace  of  God  stay  them  until  his 
majesty,  who  is  the  fountain  of  grace,  may  resolve 
between  God  and  him,  how  far  grace  shall  abound 
or  superabound. 

And  if  it  be  of  persons  attainted  and  convicted 
of  robbery,  burglary,  etc.,  then  will  I  examine 
whether  the  pardons  passed  the  hand  of  any  jus- 
tice of  assize,  or  other  commissioners,  before 
whom  the  trial  was  made ;  and  if  not,  I  think  it  my 
duty  also  to  stay  them. 

And  your  lordships  see  in  this  matter  of  the  seal, 
and  his  majesty's  royal  commandment  concerning 
the  same,  I  mean  to  walk  in  the  light;  so  that 
men  may  know  where  to  find  me :  and  this  pub- 
lishing thereof  plainly,  I  hope^  will  save  the  king 
from  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  and  me  from  a  great 
deal  of  envy ;  when  men  shall  see  that  no  particu- 
lar turn  or  end  leads  me,  but  a  general  rule. 

For  the  third  general  head  of  his  majesty's  pr&- 
oepts  concerning  speedy  justice,  it  rests  muoh 
upon  myself,  and  much  upon  others :  yet  so,  as 
my  procuration  may  give  some  remedy  and  order 
to  it.  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  that  my  decree 
shall  come  speedily,  if  not  instantly,  after  the 
hearing,  and  my  signed  decree  speedily  upon  my 
decree  pronounced.  For  it  hath  been  a  manner 
much  used  of  late  in  my  last  lord's  time,  of  whom 
I  learn  much  to  imitate,  and  somewhat  to  avoid ; 
that  upon  the  solemn  and  full  hearing  of  a  cause 
nothing  is  pronounced  in  court,  but  breviates  are 
required  to  be  made ;  which  I  do  not  dislike  in 
itself  in  causes  perplexed.  For  I  confess  I  have 
somewhat  of  the  ounctative ;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  whosoever  is  not  wiser  upon  advice  tbtn 
3r9 
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opon  the  sudden,  the  same  man  was  no  wiser  at 
fifty  than  he  was  at  thirty.  And  it  was  my  father's 
ordinary  word,  «« You  must  give  me  time/'  But 
yet  I  find  when  such  breviates  were  taken,  the 
cause  was  sometimes  forgotten  a  term  or  two,  and 
then  set  down  for  a  new  hearing,  three  or  four 
terms  after.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  subject's 
pulse  beats  swift,  though  the  chancery  pace  be 
slow.  Of  which  kind  of  intermission  I  see  no  use, 
and  therefore  I  will  promise  regularly  to  pro- 
nounce my  decree  within  few  days  after  my  hear- 
ing; and  to  sign  my  decree  at  the  least  in  the 
vacation  after  the  pronouncing.  For  fresh  justice 
is  die  sweetest.  And  to  the  end  that  there  be  no 
delay  of  justice,  nor  any  other  meansmaking  or 
labouring,  but  the  labouring  of  the  counsel  at  the 
bar. 

Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
the  end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and 
therefore  is  ray  way  to  heaven :  and  if  it  be  shorter, 
it  is  never  a  whit  the  worse,  I  shall,  by  the  grace, 
of  God,  as  far  as  God  will  give  me  strength,  add 
the  afternoon  to  the  forenoon,  and  some  fourth 
night  of  the  vacation  to  the  term,  for  the  expedit- 
ing and  clearing  of  the  causes  of  the  court ;  only  the 
depth  of  the  three  long  vacations  I  would  reserve 
in  some  measure  free  from  business  of  estate,  and 
for  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  to  which  in  my 
own  nature  I  am  most  inclined. 

There  is  another  point  of  true  expedition,  which 
resteth  much  in  myself,  and  that  is  in  my  man- 
ner of  giving  orders.  For  I  have  seen  an  affecta- 
tion of  despatch  turn  utterly  to  delay  at  length : 
for  the  manner  of  it  is  to  take  the  tale  out  of  the 
counsellor  at  the  bar  his  mouth,  and  to  give  a  cur- 
sory order,  nothing  tending  or  conducing  to  the 
end  of  the  business.  It  makes  me  remember 
what  I  heard  one  say  of  a  judge  that  sat  in  chan- 
cery ;  that" he  would  make  forty  orders  in  a  morn- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  out  of  the  way 
indeed  ;  for  it  was  nothing  to  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  this  is  that  which  makes  sixty,  eighty, 
a  hundred  orders  in  a  cause,  to  and  fro,  beget- 
ting one  another ;  and,  like  Penelope's  web,  doing 
and  undoing.  But  I  mean  not  to  purchase  the 
praise  of  expeditive  in  that  kind  ;  but  as  one  that 
have  a  feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the  case  of 
others.  My  endeavour  shall  bo  to  hear  patiently, 
and  to  cast  my  order  into  such  a  mould  as  may 
soonest  bring  the  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

As  for  delays  that  may  concern  others,  first  the 
great  abuse  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  have  got  an 
injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common  law,  then 
he  will  spin  out  his  cause  at  length.  But,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  make  injunctions  but  a  hard 
pillow  to  sleep  on  ;  for  if  I  find  that  he  prosecutes 
not  with  effect,  he  may,  perhaps,  when  he  is 
awake,  find  not  only  his  injunction  dissolved,  but 
his  cause  dismissed. 

There  be  other  particular  orders,  I  mean  to  take 
for  non-prosecution,  or  faint  prosecution,  where- 


with I  will  not  trouble  you  now,  beeaoae  "  sum- 
ma  sequar  fastigia  rerum."  And  so  much  for 
matter  of  expedition. 

Now,  for  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  the  king's 
commandment;  for  the  cutting  off  unnecessary 
charge  of  the  subject,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  ful* 
filled  in  the  precedent  article ;  for  it  is  the  length 
of  suits  that  doth  multiply  chaiges  chiefly ;  but 
yet  there  are  some  other  remedies  that  do  conduce 
thereunto. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  maintain  atrictly,  and 
with  severity,  the  former  orders  which  I  find  ray 
lord  chancellor  hath  taken,  for  the  immoderate  and 
needless  prolixity,  and  length  of  bills  and  answers, 
and  so  forth  ;  as  well  in  punishing  the  party,  at 
fining  the  counsel,  whose  hand  I  shall  find  at  such 
bills,  answers,  etc. 

Secondly,  for  all  the  examinations  taken  in  the 
court,  I  do  give  charge  unto  the  examiners,  opon 
peril  of  losing  their  places,  that  they  do  not  use 
any  idle  repetitions,  or  needless  circumstances, 
in  setting  down  the  depositions  taken  by  them ; 
and  I  would  I  could  help  it  likewise  in  the  couih 
try,  but  that  is  almost  impossible. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  take  a  diligent  survey  of  the 
copies  in  chancery,  that  they  have  their  just  num- 
ber of  lines,  and  without  open  and  wasteful 
wriUng. 

Fourthly,  I  shall  be  careful  there  be  no  exaction 
of  any  new  fees,  but  according  as  they  have  beta 
heretofore  set  and  tabled. 

As  for  lawyers'  fees,  I  must  leave  that  to  the 
conscience  and  merit  of  the  lawyer ;  and  the  es- 
timation and  gratitude  of  the  client ;  but  this  I 
can  do ;  I  know  there  have  used  to  attend  this  bar 
a  number  of  lawyers  that  have  not  been  heard 
sometimes,  and  scarce  once  or  twice  in  a  term ; 
and  that  makes  the  client  seek  to  great  counsel 
and  favourites,  as  they  call  them,  for  every  order 
that  a  mean  lawyer  might  as  well  despatch,  a  term 
fitter  for  kings  than  judges.  And  therefore  to 
help  the  generality  of  lawyers,  and  therein  to 
ease  the  client,  I  will  constantly  observe  that  every 
Tuesday,  and  other  days  of  orders,  after  nine 
o'clock  strucken,  I  will  hear  the  bar  until  eleven, 
or  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  the  least.  And  since 
I  am  upon  the  point  whom  1  will  hear,  your  lord- 
ships will  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a  fancy.  It 
falletli  out,  that  there  be  three  of  ustheking's  ser- 
vants in  great  places,  that  are  lawyers  by  descent, 
Mr.  Attorney,  son  of  a  judge,  Mr.  Solicitor,  like- 
wise son  of  a  judge,  and  myself,  a  chancellor's  son. 

Now,  because  the  law  roots  so  well  in  my  time, 
I  will  water  it  at  the  root  this  far,  as,  besides  these 
great  ones,  I  will  hear  any  judge's  son  before  a 
sergeant,  and  any  sergeant's  son  before  a  reader, 
if"  there  be  not  many  of  them. 

Lastly,  for  the  better  ease  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  bridling  of  contentious  suits,  I  shall  give  bet^ 
ter,  that  is  greater  costs  where  the  suggestions 
are  not  proved,  than  hath  been  hitherto  used. 
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There  be  divers  orders  for  the  better  reglement 
of  this  court ;  and  for  grantingr  of  writs,  and  for 
grantinfr  of  benefices  and  others,  which  I  shall  set 
4own  in  a  table.  Bat  I  will  deal  with  no  other 
to-day  but  such  as  hare  a  proper  relation  to  his 
majesty's  commandment;  it  being  my  comfort 
that  I  serre  such  a  master,  that  I  shall  need  to  be 
but  a  conduit  only  for  the  conreyingof  his  goodness 


to  his  people.  And  it  is  true,  that  I  do  affect  and 
aspire  to  make  good  that  saying,  that «» Optlmus 
magistratus  pnestat  optimae  legi ;"  which  is  true 
in  his  majesty.  And  for  myself,  I  doubt,  I  shall 
not  attain  it.  But  yet  I  hare  a  domestic  exam- 
ple to  follow.  My  lords,  I  have  no  more  to 
say,  but  now  I  will  go  on  to  the  business  of  the 
court. 


THE  SPEECH  WHICH  WAS  USED 


LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL, 

m  THE  STAR  CHABfBER.  BEFORE  THE  SUMMER  CIRCUITS,  THE  KINO  BEING  THEN  IN  SCOTLAND,  1617 


The  king,  by  his  perfect  declaration  published 
in  this  place  concerning  judges  and  justices,  hath 
made  the  speech  of  his  chancellor,  accustomed 
before  the  circuits,  rather  of  ceremony  than  of  use. 
Por  as  in  his  book  to  his  son  he  hath  set  forth  a 
true  character  and  platform  of  a  king;  so  in  this 
his  speech  he  hath  done  the  like  of  a  judge  and 
justice :  which  showeth,  that  as  his  majesty  is 
excellently  able  to  govern  in  chief;  so  he  is  like- 
wise well  seen  and  skilful  in  the  inferior  offices 
and  stages  of  justice  and  goremment ;  which  is 
a  thing  very  rare  in  kings. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  somewhat  roust  be  said  to 
fulfil  an  old  observance ;  but  yet  upon  the  king^s 
grounds,  and  very  briefly :  for,  as  Solomon  saith 
in  another  case,  «*  In  these  things  who  is  he  that 
can  come  after  the  king!" 

First,  You  that  are  the  judges  of  circuits  are,  as 
it  were,  the  planets  of  the  kingdom :  I  do  you  no 
dishonour  in  giving  you  that  name,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  a  great  stroke  in  the  frame  of  this  govern- 
ment, as  the  other  have  in  the  great  frame  of  the 
world.  Do  therefore  as  they  do,  move  always, 
and  be  carried  with  the  motion  of  your  first  mover, 
which  is  your  sovereign.  A  popular  judge  is  a 
deformed  thing:  and  *•  plaudites*'  are  fitter  for 
players  than  for  magistrates.  Do  good  to  the 
people,  love  them  and  give  them  justice ;  but  let  it 
be,  as  the  Psalm  saith,  *«  nihil  inde  ezpectantes  ;*' 
looking  for  nothing,  neither  praise  nor  profit. 

Yet  my  meaning  is  not,  when  I  wish  you  to 
take  heed  of  popularity,  that  you  should  be  im- 
perious and  strange  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
eonntry.  You  are  above  them  in  power,  but  your 
Tank  is  not  much  unequal ;  and  learn  this,  that 
power  is  ever  of  greatest  strength,  when  it  is 
civilly  carried. 

Secondly,  You  must  remember,  that  besides 


your  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  you  do 
carry  the  two  classes  or  mirrors  of  the  state ;  for 
it  is  your  duty,  in  these  your  visitations,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  people  the  graces  and  care  of  the  king : 
and  again,  upon  your  return,  to  present  to  the  king 
the  distastes  and  griefs  of  the  people. 

Mark  what  the  king  says  in  his  book :  *»  Procure 
reverence  to  the  king  and  the  law;  inform  my 
people  truly  of  me,^  {which,  we  know,  is  haii 
to  do  according  to  the  excellency  of  his  merit;  but 
yet  endeavour  it,)  <•  how  zealous  I  am  for  religion ; 
how  I  desire  law  may  be  maintained  and  flourish ; 
that  every  court  should  have  its  jurisdiction ;  that 
every  subject  should  submit  himself  to  the  law.*' 
And  of  this  you  have  had  of  late  no  small  occa- 
sion of  notice  and  remembrance,  by  the  great  and 
strait  charge  that  the  king  hath  given  me  as  keeper 
of  his  seal,  for  the  governing  of  the  chancery  with- 
out tumour  or  excess. 

Again,  **  e  re  nata,"  you  at  this  present  ought 
to  make  the  people  know  and  consider  the  king's 
blessed  care  and  providence  in  governing  this 
realm  in  his  absence ;  so  that,  sitting  at  the  helm 
of  another  kingdom,  not  without  great  affairs  and 
business ;  yet,  he  governs  all  things  here  by  his 
letters  and  directions,  as  punctually  and  perfectly 
as  if  ho  were  present. 

I  assure  you,  my  lords  of  the  council  and  I  do 
much  admire  the  extension  and  latitude  of  his  care 
in  all  things. 

In  the  high  commission  he  did  conceive  a  sinew 
of  government  was  a  little  shrunk ;  he  recom- 
mended the  care  of  it. 

He  hath  called  for  the  accounts  of  the  last  cir- 
cuit from  the  judges  to  be  transmitted  unto  him 
in  Scotland. 

Touching  the  infestation  of  pirates,  he  hath 
been  careful,  and  is,  and  hath  put  things  in  a  way 
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All  things  that  concern  the  reformation  or  the 
plantation  of  Ireland,  he  hath  giren  in  them 
punctoal  and  resolute  directions.  All  this  in 
absence. 

I  give  bat  a  few  instances  of  a  public  nature ; 
the  secrets  of  council  I  may  not  enter  into,  though 
his  despatches  into  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  now  in  his  absence,  are  also  notorious 
as  to  the  outward  sending.  So  that  I  must  con- 
clude that  his  majesty  wants  but  more  kingdoms, 
for  I  see  he  could  suffice  to  all. 

As  for  the  other  glass  I  told  you  of,  of  repre- 
senting to  the  king  the  griefs  of  his  people,  with- 
out doubt  it  is  properly  your  part ;  for  the  king 
ought  to  be  informed  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the 
state  of  his  countries  from  the  observations  and 
relations  of  the  judges,  that  indeed  know  the  pulse 
of  the  country,  rather  than  from  discourse.  But, 
for  this  glass,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  do  hear  from 
you  all,  that  there  was  never  greater  peace,  obedi- 
ence, and  contentment  in  the  country ;  though  the 
best  governments  be  always  like  the  fairest  crys- 
tals, wherein  every  little  icicle  or  grain  is  seen, 
which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  never  perceived. 

Now  to  some  particulars,  and  not  many :  of  all 
other  things  I  must  begin  as  the  king  begins ;  that 
is,  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  especially  the 
hollow  church  Papist  St  Augustin  hath  a  good 
comparison  of  such  men,  affirming,  that  they  are 
like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting 
not,  but  yet  they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves :  let 
me  know  of  such  roots,  and  I  will  root  them  out 
of  the  country. 

Next,  for  the  matter  of  religion ;  in  the  princi- 
pal place  I  recommended  both  to  you  and  to  the 
Justices,  the  countenancing  of  godly  and  zealous 
preachers.  I  mean  not  sectaries  or  novelists,  but 
those  which  are  sound  and  conform,  and  yet  pious 


and  reverend :  for  there  will  be  perpetual  defec- 
tion, except  you  keep  men  in  by  preaching,  at 
well  as  law  doth  by  punishiqg;  and  commonly 
spiritual  diseases  are  not  cored  bat  by  apiritn^ 
remedies. 

Next,  let  me  commend  unto  you  the  represaiiig, 
as  much  as  may  be,  of  faction  in  the  countries,  of 
which  ensue  infinite  inconveniences,  and  perturba- 
tions t}{  all  good  order,  and  crossing  of  all  good 
service  in  court  or  country,  or  wheresoever.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  consul,  had  devised  a  fine  remedy, 
a  mild  one,  but  an  efiectual  and  apt  one;  for  he 
saith,  "  Eos,  qui  otium  perturbant»  redd  am  otio- 
sos.**  Those  that  trouble  others*  quiet,  I  will  give 
them  quiet;  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  no 
authority  shall  be  put  into  their  hands.  If  I  may 
know  from  you,  of  any  who  are  in  the  country 
that  are  heads  or  hands  of  faction,  or  men  of  tor^ 
bnlent  spirits ;  I  shall  give  them  Cicero's  reward, 
as  much  as  in  me  is. 

To  conclude,  study  the  king's  book,  and  study 
yourselves  how  you  profit  by  it,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  And  you,  the  justices  of  peace  in  particular, 
let  me  say  this  to  you,  never  king  of  this  realm 
did  you  so  much  honour  as  the  king  hath  done 
you  in  his  speech,  by  being  your  immediate  diraot- 
or,  and  by  sorting  yon  and  your  serrice  with  the 
service  of  ambassadors,  and  of  his  nearest  attend- 
ance. Nay,  more,  it  seems  his  migesty  is  wilUog 
to  do  the  state  of  justice  of  peace  honour  aetivelj 
also :  by  bringing  in  with  time  the  like  form  oi 
commission  into  the  government  of  Scotland,  ai 
that  glorious  king,  Edward  the  Third,  did  plant 
this  commission  here  in  this  kingdom.  And,  there- 
fore, you  are  not  fit  to  be  copies,  except  you  be 
fair  written,  without  blots  or  blurs,  or  any  thing 
unworthy  your  authority :  and  so  I  will  trouble 
you  no  longer  for  this  time. 


THE  SPEECH  USED 

BY   SIR   FRANCIS    BACON, 

Loan  xiKPiR  or  the  oriat  seal  or  knoland, 

TO    SIR    WILLIAM    JONES, 

UPON  HIS  CALLING  TO  BE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND,  1617. 


Sir  William  Jones,  * 

The  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  being  duly 
informed  of  your  sufficiency  every  way,  hath 
called  you,  by  his  writ  now  returned,  to  the  state 
and  degree  of  a  serjeant  at  law ;  but  not  to  stay 
there,  but,  being  so  qualified,  to  serve  him  as  his 


Chief  Justice  of  his  King's  Bench  in  his  realm  of 
Ireland.  And,  therefore,  tiiat  which  I  shall  say  to 
you,  must  be  applied  not  to  your  Serjeant's  place, 
which  you  take  but  in  passage,  but  to  that  great 
place  where  you  are  to  settle ;  and  because  I  will 
not  spend  time  to  the  delay  of  the  business  of 
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canses  of  the  court,  I  will  lead  you  the  short 
Journey  by  examples,  and  not  the  long  by 
precepts. 

The  place  that  you  shall  now  serve  in,  hath 
been  fortunate  to  be  well  served  in  four  succes- 
tions  before  you :  do  but  take  unto  you  the  con- 
stancy and  integrity  of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner;  the 
gravity,  temper,  and  direction  of  Sir  James  Lea ; 
the  quickness,  industry,  and  despatch  of  Sir 
Humphry  Winch ;  the  care  and  affection  to  the 
eommonwealth,  and  the  prudent  and  politic  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  John  Denham,  and  you  shall 
need  no  other  lessons.  They  were  all  Lincoln's 
Inn  men,  as  you  are;  you  have  known  them  as 
well  in  their  beginnings,  as  in  their  advancement. 

But  because  you  are  to  be  tliere  not  only  chief 
justice,  but  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  will  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  great  work  now  in  hand,  that  you 
may  raise  your  thoughts  according  unto  it.  Ire- 
land is  the  last  »*  ex  filiis  Europas,*'  which  hath 
been  reclaimed  from  desolation,  and  desert,  in 
many  parts,  to  population  and  plantation;  and 
from  savage  and  barbarous  customs  to  humanity 
and  civility.  This  is  the  king's  work  in  chief: 
it  is  bis  garland  of  heroical  virtue  and  felicity, 
denied  to  his  progenitors,  and  reserved  to  his 
ttmes.  The  work  is  not  yet  conducted  to  perfec- 
tion, bat  is  in  fair  advance :  and  this  I  will  say 
confidently,  that  if  God  bless  this  kingdom  with 
peace  and  justice,  no  usurer  is  so  sure  in  seven 
years'  space  to  double  his  principal  with  interest, 
and  interest  upon  interest,  as  that  kingdom  is 
within  the  same  time  to  double  the  stock  both 
of  wealth  and  people.  .  So  as  that  kingdom, 
which  once  within  these  twenty  years  wise  men 
were  wont  to  doubt  whether  they  should  wish  it 
to  be  in  a  pool,  is  like  now  to  become  almost  a 
garden,  and  younger  sister  to  Great  Britain. 
And,  therefore,  you  must  set  down  with  yourself 
to  be  not  only  a  just  governor,  and  a  good  chief 


justice,  as  if  it  were  in  England,  but  under  the 
king  and  the  deputy  you  are  to  be  a  master-builder, 
and  a  master-planter,  and  reducer  of  Ireland.  To 
which  end,  I  will  trouble  you  at  this  time  but 
with  three  directions. 

The  first  is,  that  you  have  special  care  of  the 
three  plantations.  That  of  the  north,  which  is  in 
part  acted ;  that  of  Wexford,  which  is  now  in  dis- 
tribution; and  that  of  Longford  and  Letrim, 
which  is  now  in  survey.  And  take  this  from  me, 
that  the  bane  of  a  plantation  is,  when  the  under- 
takers or  planters  make  such  haste  to  a  little 
mechanical  present  profit,  as  disturbeth  the  whole 
frame  and  nobleness  of  the  work  for  times  to 
come.  Therefore  hold  them  to  their  covenants, 
and  the  strict  ordinances  of  plantation. 

The  second  is,  that  you  be  careful  of  the  king's 
revenue,  and  by  little  and  litUcconstitute  him  a 
good  demesne,  if  it  may  be,  which  hitherto  is 
little  or  none.  For  the  king's  case  is  hard,  when 
every  man's  land  shall  be  improved  in  value  with 
increase  manifold,  and  the  king  shall  be  tied  to 
his  dry  rent. 

My  last  direction,  though  first  in  weight,  is, 
that  you  do  all  good  endeavours  to  proceed  reso- 
lutely and  constantly,  and  yet  with  due  temper- 
ance and  equality,  in  matters  of  religion ;  lest 
Ireland  civil  become  more  dangerous  to  us  than 
Ireland  savage.  So  God  give  you  comfort  of 
your  place. 

After  Sir  William  Jones's  speech : 

I  had  forgotten  one  thing,  which  was  this.  You 
may  take  exceeding  great  comfort,  that  you  shall 
serve  with  such  a  deputy ;  one  that,  I  think,  is  a 
man  ordained  of  God  to  do  great  good  to  that 
kingdom.  And  this  I  think  good  to  say  to  you, 
that  the  true  temper  of  a  chief  justice  towards  a 
deputy  is,  neither  servilely  to  second  him,  nor 
factiously  to  oppose  him. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  SPEECH, 
IN  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

TO     SIR     JOHN     DENHAM, 

WHIN  HI  WAS  CALLED  TO  Bl  ONE  OF  THE  BARONS  OF  THE  BXCHSQUEB,  IN  1617. 


Sir  John  Denham, 

The  king,  of  his  grace  and  favour,  hath  made 
choice  of  yon  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, to  succeed  to  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
reverend  judges  of  this  kingdom ;  for  so  I  hold 
Baron  Altham  was.     The  king  takes  yon  not 


upon  credit,  but  proof,  and  great  proof  of  your 
former  service:  and  that  in  both  those  kinds 
wherein  you  are  now  to  serve :  for,  as  you  have 
showed  yourself  a  good  judge  between  party  and 
party,  so  you  have  showed  yourself  a  good  adrpi- 
nister  of  the  revenue,  both  when  yon  were  chief 
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baron,  and  since  as  connaellor  ot  estate  there  iq 
Ireland,  where  the  council,  as  you  know,  doth  in 
great  part  manage  and  messuage  the  revenue. 

And  to  both  these  parts  I  will  apply  some 
admonitions,  but  not  vulgar  or  discursive,  but  apt 
for  the  times,  and  in  few  words,  for  they  are  best 
remembered. 

First,  therefore,  above  all  you  ought  to  main- 
tain the  king's  prerogative,  and  to  set  down  with 
yourself,  that  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  law 
are  not  two  things ;  but  the  king's  prerogative  is 
law,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  law,  the  first- 
born or  «« pars  prima"  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore, 
in  conserving  or  maintainijig  that,  you  conserve 
and  maintain  the  law.  There  is  not  in  the  body 
of  man  one  law  of  the  head,  and  another  of  the 
body,  but  all  is  one  entire  law. 

The  next  poin^hat  I  would  now  advise  you  is, 
that  you  acquaint  yourself  diligently  with  the 
revenue ;  and  also  with  the  ancient  records  and 
precedents  of  this  court.  When  the  famous  case 
of  the  copper  mines  was  argued  in  this  court,  and 
judged  for  the  king,  it  was  not  upon  the  fine 
reasons  of  wit;  as  that  the  king's  prerogative 
drew  to  it  the  chief  **  in  quaque  specie :"  the  lion 
is  the  chief  of  beasts,  the  eagle  the  tshief  of  birds, 
the  whale  the  cl^ief  of  fishes,  and  so  coppdr  the 
chief  of  minerals ;  for  these  are  but  dalliances  of 
law  and  ornaments :  but  it  was  the  grave  records 
and  precedents  that  grounded  the  judgment  of  that 
cause;  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  both 
guide  and  arm  yourself  with  them  against  these 
vapours  and  fumes  of  law,  which  are  extracted 
out  of  men's  inventions  and  conceits. 


The  third  advice  I  will  give  you  hath  a  large 
extent;  it  is,  that  you  do  your  endeavour  in  yonr 
place  so  to  manage  the  king's  justice  and  revenue, 
as  the  king  may  have  most  profit,  and  the  subject 
least  vexation :  for  when  there  is  much  vexation 
to  the  subject,  and  little  benefit  to  the  king,  then 
the  exchequer  is  sick :  and  when  there  is  much 
benefit  to  Uie  king,  with  less  trouble  and  vexation 
to  the  subject,  then  the  exchequer  is  sound.  As, 
for  example ;  if  there  shall  be  much  racking  for 
the  king's  old  debts;  and  the  more  freshrand  late 
debts  shall  be  either  more  negligently  called  upon, 
or  over-easily  discharged,  or  over-indulgently  stall- 
ed  :  or,  if  the  numbejr  of  informations  be  many, 
and  the  king's  part  or  fines  for  compositions  a 
trifie ;  or  if  there  be  much  ado  to  get  the  king  new 
land  upon  concealments,  and  that  which  he  hath 
already  be  not  known  and  surveyed,  nor  the 
woods  preserved,  (I  could  put  you  many  other 
cases,)  this  falls  within  that  which  I  term  the  sick 
estate  of  the  exchequer :  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  every  man  ready  with  their  undertakings 
and  their  projects  to  disturb  the  ancient  frame  of 
the  exchequer;  than  the  which  I  am  persuaded,, 
there  is  not  a  better,  this  being  the  burden  of  the 
song :  That  much  goeth  out  of  the  subject's  purse* 
and  little  cometh  to  the  king's  purse.  Therefore, 
give  them  not  that  advantage  so  to  say.  Sure  I 
am,  that  besides  your  own  associates,  the  barons, 
you  serve  with  two  superior  great  officers,  thit 
have  honourable  and  true  ends^  and  desire  to 
serve  the  king  and  right  the  subject. 

There  resteth,  that  I  deliver  you  yoor 
patent. 


HIS  LORDSHIP'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  COMMON  PLEAS, 

TO  JUSTICE  BUTTON, 

WHEN   HE   WAS   CALLED  TO   BE   ONE   OF   THE   JUDGES   OF  THE   COMMON  PLEAS. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Hutton, 

The  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  being  duly 
informed  of  your  learning,  integrity,  discretion, 
experience, means,  and  reputation  in  your  country, 
hath  thought  fit  not  to  leave  you  these  talents  to 
be  employed  upon  yourself  only,  but  to  call  you 
to  serve  himself,  and  his  people,  in  the  place  of 
one  of  his  justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

This  court  where  you  are  to  serve,  is  the  local 
t  entre  and  heart  of  the  laws  of  this  realm :  here 
the  subject  hath  his  assurance  by  fines  and  reco- 
veries; here  he  hath  his  fixed  and  invariable 
remedies  by  *»  praecipes"  and  writs  of  right ;  here 
justice  opens  not  by  a  by-gate  of  privilege,  but  by 


the  great  gate  of  the  king's  original  writs  out  of 
the  chancery.  Here  issues  process  of  outlawry ; 
if  men  will  not  answer  law  in  this  centre  of  law, 
they  shall  be  cast  out.  And,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
for  you,  by  all  means,  with  your  wisdom  and  for- 
tj[tude,  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  realm :  wherein, 
nevertheless,  I  would  not  have  you  headstrong, 
but  heartstrong;  and  to  weigh  and  remember 
with  yourself,  that  the  twelve  judges  of  the  realm 
are  as  the  twelve  lions  under  Solomon's  throne : 
they  must  show  their  stoutness  in  elevating  and 
bearing  up  the  throne.  To  represent  unto  you 
the  lines  and  portraitures  of  a  good  judge : 
1.  The  first  is,  that  you  should  draw  yoor 
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learning  out  of  your  books,  not  out  of  your 
brain. 

2.  That  you  should  mix  well  the  freedom  of 
your  opinion  with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of 
your  fellows. 

3.  That  you  should  continue  the  studying  of 
your  books,  and  not  to  spend  on  upon  the  old  stock. 

4.  That  you  should  fear  no  man's  face,  and  yet 
not  turn  stoutness  into  bravery. 

6.  That  you  should  be  truly  impartial,  and  not 
so  as  men  may  see  affection  through  fine  carriage. 

6.  That  you  should  be  a  light  to  jurors  to  open 
their  eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  noses. 

7.  That  yott  affect  not  the  opinion  of  pregnancy 
and  expedition  by  an  impatient  and  catching 
bearing  of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

Q.  That  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  as  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  law  :  and  not  talkative,  nor  with 
impertinent  flying  out  to  show  learning. 


9.  That  your  hands,  and  the  hands  of  your 
hands,  I  mean  those  about  you,  be  clean  and  un- 
corrupt  from  gifts,  from  meddling  in  titles,  and 
from  serving  of  turns,  be  they  of  great  ones  or 
small  ones. 

10.  That  you  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  within  the  ancient  merestones,  without  re- 
moving the  mark. 

11.  Lastly,  that  you  carry  such  a  hand  over 
your  ministers  and  clerks,  as  that  they  may 
rather  be  in  awe  of  you,  than  presume  upon  you* 

These  and  the  like  points  of  the  duty  of  a  judge 
I  forbear  to  enlarge :  for  the  longer  I  have  lived 
with  you,  the  shorter  shall  my  speech  be  to  you : 
knowing  that  you  come  so  furnished  and  prepared 
with  these  good  virtues,  as  whatsoever  I  shall  say 
cannot  be  new  unto  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  will 
say  no  more  unto  you  at  this  time,  but  deliver  you 
your  patent. 


ORDINANCES  MADE 

BY  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON, 

FOR  THE  BETTER  AND  MORE  REGULAR  ADBUNISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  CHANCERY, 
TO  BI  DAILY  dbSKRVBD,  SATING  THK  PRBROOATIVB  OF  THE  COURT. 


No  decree  shall  be  reversed,  altered,  or  ex- 
plained, being  once  under  the  great  seal,  but  upon 
bill  of  review :  and  no  bill  of  review  shall  be 
admitted,  except  it  contain  either  error  in  law, 
appearing  in  the  body  of  the  decree,  without 
farther  examination  of  matters  in  fact,  or  some 
new  matter  which  hath  risen  in  time  after  the 
decree,  and  not  any  new  proof  which  might  have 
been  used  when  the  decree  was  made:  never- 
theless, upon  new  proof,  that  is  come  to  light 
after  the  decree  made,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  used  at  the  time  when  the  decree  passed,  a 
bill  of  review  may  be  grounded  by  the  special 
license  of  the  court,  and  not  otherwise. 

3.  In  case  of  miscasting,  being  a  matter  de- 
monstrative, a  decree  may  be  explained,  and 
reconciled  by  an  order  without  a  bill  of  review ; 
not  understanding,  by  miscasting,  any  pretended 
misrating  or  roisvaluing,  but  only  error  in  the 
aaditing  or  numbering 

3.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  admitted,  or  any 
other  new  bill,  to  change  matter  decreed,  except 
the  decree  be  first  obeyed  and  performed :  as,  if 
ft  be  for  land,  that  the  possession  be  yielded ;  if 
it  be  for  money,  that  the  money  be  paid ;  if  it  be 


for  evidences,  that  the  evidences  be  brought  in  f 
and  so  in  other  cases  which  stand  upon  the 
strength  of  the  decree  alone. 

4.  But  if  any  act  be  decreed  to  be  done  which 
extinguisheth  the  parties*  right  at  the  common 
law,  as  making  of  assurance  or  release,  acknow- 
ledging satisfaction,  cancelling  of  bonds,  or  evi- 
dences, and  the  like ;  those  parts  of  the  decree 
are  to  be  spared  until  the  bill  of  review  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  such  sparing  is  to  be  warranted  by 
public  order  made  in  court. 

5.  Nd  bill  of  review  shall  be  put  in,  except 
the  party  that  prefers  it  enter  into  recogpaisance 
with  sureties  for  satisfying  of  costs  and  damages 
for  the  delay,  if  it  be  found  against  him. 

6.  No  decrees  shall  be  made,  upon  pretence  u( 
equity,  against  the  express  provision  of  an  act  oi 
parliament:  nevertheless,  if  the  constnietion  of 
such  act  of  parliament  hath  for  a  time  gone  one 
way  in  general  opinion  and  reputation,  and  after 
by  a  later  judgment  bath  been  controlled,  then 
relief  may  be  given  upon  matter  of  equity,  for 
cases  arising  before  the  said  judgment,  because 
tlie  subject  was  in  no  default. 

7.  Imprisonment  for  breach  of  a  decree  is  Id 
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nature  of  an  execution,  and  therefore  the  ouatody 
ought  to  be  strait,  and  the  party  not  to  have  any 
liberty  to  go  abroad,  but  by  special  license  of  the 
lord  chancellor;  but  ho  close  imprisonment  is 
to  be,  but  by  express  order  for  wilful  and  extras 
ordinary  contempts  and  disobedience,  as  hath 
been  used. 

8t  In  case  of  enormous  and  obstinate  disobe- 
dience in  breach  of  a  decree,  an  injunction  is  to  be 
granted  <*  sub  pcena*'  of  a  sum ;  and  upon  affida- 
vit, or  other  sufficient  proof,  or  persisting  in  con- 
tempt, fines  are  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  open  court,  and  the  same  to  be 
estreated  down  into  the  hanaper,  if  cause  be,  by  a 
special  order. 

9.  In  case  of  a  decree  made  for  the  possession 
of  land,  a  writ  of  execution  goes  forth ;  and  if 
that  be  disobeyed,  then  process  of  contempt  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  court  against  the 
person,  unto  a  commission  of  rebellion;  and  then 
a  Serjeant  at  arms  by  special  warrant :  and  in  case 
the  Serjeant  at  arms  cannot  find  him,  or  be  resisted ; 
or  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  party,  and  his  com- 
mitment,  if  he  persist  in  disobedience,  an  injunc- 
tion is  to  be  granted  for  the  possession ;  and  in 
case  also  that  be  disobeyed,  then  a  commission  to 
the  sheriif  to  put  him  into  possession. 

10.  Where  the  party  is  committed  for  the  breach 
of  a  decree,  be  is  not  to  be  enlarged  until  the  decree 
be  fully  performed  in  all  things,  which  are  to  be 
done  presently.  But  if  there  be  other  parts  of  the 
decree  to  be  performed  at  days,  at  times  to  come, 
then  he  may  be  enlarged  by  order  of  the  court 
upon  recognisance,  with  sureties  to  be  put  in  for 
the  performance  thereof  »»de  future,"  otherwise 
not. 

11.  Where  causes  come  to  a  hearing  in  court, 
no  decree  bindeth  any  person  who  was  not  served 
with  process  *'  ad  audiendum  judicium,**  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  court,  or  did  appear 
**  gratis*'  in  pereon  in  court. 

12.  No  decree  bindeth  any  that  cometh  in  <*  bona 
fide,*'  by  conveyance  from  the  defendant  before 
the  bill  exhibited,  and  is  made  no  party,  neither 
by  bill  nor  the  order;  but  where  he  comes  in 
«<  pendente  lite,**  and  while  the  suit  is  in  full 
prosecution,  and  without  any  colour  of  allowance 
or  privity  of  the  court,  there  regularly  the  decree 
bindeth ;  but  if  there  were  any  intermission  of 
suit,  or  the  court  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
veyance, the  court  is  to  give  order  upon  the  spe- 
cial matter  according  to  justice. 

13.  Where  causes  are  dismissed  upon  full  hear^ 
ing,  and  the  dismission  signed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, such  causes  shall  not  be  retained  again, 
nor  new  bill  exhibited,  except  it  be  upon  new 
matter,  like  to  the  case  of  the  bill  of  review. 

14.  In  case  of  all  other  dismissions,  which  are 
not  upon  hearing  of  the  cause,  if  any  new  bill  be 
brought,  the  dismission  is  to  be  pleaded ;  and  af^er 
r'iference  and  report  of  the  contents  of  both  suits. 


and  consideration  taken  of  the  former  ordere  and 
dismission,  the  court  shall  rule  the  ret^ning  or 
dismissing  of  the  new  bill,  according  to  justice 
and  nature  of  the  ease. 

15.  All  suits  grounded  upon  wills  nuncupative, 
leases  parol,  or  upon  long  leases  that  tend  to  the 
defeating  of  the  king's  tenures,  or  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  perpetuities,  or  grounded  upon  remain- 
dere  put  into  the  crown,  to  defeat  purchasere;  or 
for  brokage  or  rewards  to  make  marriages;  or  for 
bargains  at  play  and  wagers;  or  for  bargains  'for 
offices  contrary  to  the  statute  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI., 
or  for  contracts  upon  usury  or  simony,  are  regu- 
larly to  be  dismissed  upon  motion,  if  they  be  the 
sole  effect  of  the  bill ;  and  if  there  be  no  special 
circumstances  to  move  tiie  court  to  allow  thdr 
proceedings,  and  all  suits  under  the  value  of  ten 
pounds,  are  regularly  to  be  dismissed.  V.  poetea 
$  58.  60. 

16.  Dismissions  are  properly  to  be  prayed,  and 
had,  either  upon  hearing,  or  upon  plea  unto  the 
bill,  when  the  cause  comes  first  into  court;  but 
dismissions  are  not  to  be  prayed  after  the  parties 
have  been  at  charge  of  examination,  except  it  be 
upon  special  cause. 

17.  If  the  plaintiff*  discontinue  the  prosecution, 
after  all  the  defendants  have  answered,  above  the 
space  of  one  whole  term,  the  cause  is  to  be  dis- 
missed of  course  without  any  motion ;  but  after 
replication  put  in*  no  cause  is  to  be  dismissed 
without  motion  and  order  of  the  court. 

18.  Double  vexation  is  not  to  be  admitted ;  but 
if  the  party  sue  for  the  same  cause  at  the  common 
law  and  in  chancery,  he  is  to  have  a  day  given  to 
make  his  election  where  he  will  proceed,  and  in 
default  of  making  such  election  to  be  dismissed. 

19.  Where  causes  are  removed  by  special  «*  cer- 
tiorari** upon  a  bill  containing  matter  of  equity, 
the  plaintiff  is,  upon  receipt  of  his  writ,  to  put  in 
bond  to  prove  his  suggestions  wiUiin  fourteen 
days  afler  the  receipt;  which,  if  he  do  not  prove, 
then  upon  certificate  from  cither  of  the  examiners, 
presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  cause  shall 
be  dismissed  with  costs,  and  a  **  procedendo"  to 
be  granted. 

20.  No  injunction  of  any  nature  shall  be  granted, 
revived,  dissolved,  or  stayed  upon  any  private 
petition. 

21.  No  injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common 
law  shall  be  granted  upon  priority  of  suit  only, 
or  upon  surmise  of  the  plaintiff'*8  bill  only ;  but 
upon  matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer, 
or  matter  of  record,  or  writing  plainly  appearing, 
or  when  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  not 
answering,  or  that  the  debt  desired  to  be  stayed 
appeareth  to  be  old,  and  hath  slept  long,  or  the 
creditor  or  the  debtor  hath  been  dead  some  good 
time  before  the  suit  brought. 

22.  Wliere  the  defendant  appears  not,  but  sits 
an  attachment ;  or  when  he  doth  appear,  and  de- 
parts without  answer,  and  is  under  attachment  for 
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not  answering ;  or  when  he  takes  oath  he  cannot 
answer  without  sight  of  evidences  in  the  country; 
or  where  after  answer  he  sues  at  common  law  by 
attorney,  and  absents  himself  beyond  sea;  in 
these  cases  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
Stay  of  all  suits  at  the  common  law,  until  the 
party  answer  or  appear  in  person  in  court,  and  the 
eourtgive  farther  order:  but,  neyertheless,  upon 
answer  put  in,  if  there  be  no  motion  made  the  same 
term,  or  the  next  general  seal  af^  the  term,  to 
continue  the  injunction  in  regard  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  answer  put  in,  or  in  regard  of  matter 
confessed  in  the  answer,  then  the  injunction  to 
die  and  dissolve  without  any  special  order. 

S3.  In  the  case  aforesaid,  where  an  injunction 
is  to  be  awarded  for  stay  of  suits  at  the  common 
law,  if  like  suit  be  in  the  chancery,  either  by 
«« scire  facias,'*  or  privilege,  or  English  bill,  then 
the  suit  is  to  be  stayed  by  order  of  the  court,  as  it 
IS  in  other  courts  by  injunction,  for  that  the  court 
cannot  enjoin  itself. 

34.  Where  an  Injunction  hath  been  obtained 
for  staying  of  suits,  and  no  prosecution  is  had  for 
the  space  of  three  terms,  the  injunction  is  to  fall 
of  itself  without  farther  motion. 

25.  Where  a  bill  comes  in  afier  an  arrest  at  the 
common  law  for  debt,  no  injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  bringing  the  principal  money  into 
court,  except  there  appear  in  the  defendant's  an- 
swer, or  by  sight  of  writings,  plain  matter  tend- 
ing to  discharge  the  debt  in  equity :  but  if  an 
itttunction  be  awarded  and  disobeyed,  in  that  case 
no  money  shall  be  brought  in,  or  deposited,  in 
regard  of  the  contempt. 

96.  Injunctions  for  possession  are  not  to  be 
granted  before  a  decree,  but  where  the  possession 
hath  continued  by  the  space  of  three  years,  before 
the  bill  exhibited,  and  upon  the  same  title;  and 
not  upon  any  title  by  lease,  or  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

97.  In  case  where  the  defendant  sits  all  the 
process  of  contempt,  and  cannot  be  found  by  the 
Serjeant  at  arms,  or  resists  the  seijeant,  or  makes 
rescue,  a  sequestration  shall  be  granted  of  the 
land  in  question;  and  if  the  defendant  render  not 
himself  within  the  year,  then  an  injunction  for 
the  possession. 

38.  Injunctions  against  felling  of  timber, 
pknigking  up  of  ancient  pastures,  or  for  the 
maintaining  of  enclosures,  or  the  like,  shall  be 
granted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease ;  but  not  in  case  where  the  defendant  upon 
kis  answer  claimeth  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
except  it  be  where  he  claimeth  the  land  in  trust, 
or  upon  some  other  special  ground.  ^ 

S9.  No  sequestration  shall  be  granted  but  of 
lands,  leases,  or  goods  in  question,  and  not  of 
any  other  lands  or  goods,  not  contained  in  the 


30.  Where  a  decree  is  made  for  rent  to  be  paid 
cut  of  land,  or  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  out 
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of  the  profits  of  land,  there  a  sequestration  of  the 
same  lands,  being  in  the  defendant's  hands,  may 
be  granted. 

31.  Where  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  court  of  requests,  or  the  queen's 
court,  are  by  contumacy  or  other  means  interrupt- 
ed ;  there  the  court  of  chancery,  upon  a  bill  pre- 
ferred for  corroborations  of  the  same  jurisdictions, 
decrees,  and  sentences,  shall  give  remedy. 

33.  Where  any  cause  comes  to  a  hearing,  that 
hath  been  formerly  decreed  in  any  other  of  the 
king's  courts  at  Westminster,  such  decree  shall 
be  firet  read,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

33.  Suits  after  judgment  may  be  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  chancery, 
and  the  late  royal  decision  of  his  majesty,  of 
record,  after  solemn  and  great  deliberation :  but 
in  such  suits  it  is  ordered,  that  bond  be  put  in 
with  good  sureties  to  prove  the  suggestions  of  the 
bUl. 

34.  Decrees  upon  suits  brought  after  judgment 
shall  contain  no  words  to  make  void  or  weaken 
the  judgment,  but  shall  only  correct  the  corrupt 
conscience  of  the  party,  and  rule  him  to  make 
restitution,  or  perfonn  other  acts,  according  to  the 
equity  of  the  cause. 

35.  The  registere  are  to  be  sworn,  as  hath  been 
lately  ordered. 

36.  If  any  order  shall  be  made,  and  the  court 
not  informed  of  the  last  material  order  formerly 
made,  no  benefit  shall  be  taken  by  such  order,  as 
granted  by  abuse  and  surreption ;  and  to  that  end 
the  registere  ought  duly  to  mention  the  former 
Older  in  the  later, 

37.  No  order  shall  be  explained  upon  any  pri- 
vate petition  but  in  court  as  they  are  made,  and 
the  register  is  to  set  down  the  orden  as  they  were 
pronounced  by  the  court,  truly,  at  his  peril, 
without  troubling  the  lord  chancellor,  by  any  pri- 
vate attending  of  him,  to  explain  his  meaning; 
and  if  any  explanation  be  desired,  it  is  to  be  done 
by  public  motion,  where  the  other  party  may  be 
heard. 

38.  No  draught  of  any  order  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  register  to  ei^r  party,  without  keeping  a 
copy  by  him,  to  the  end  that  if  the  order  be  not 
entered,  nevertheless  the  court  may  be  informed 
what  was  formeriy  done,  and  not  put  to  new 
trouble  and  hearing;  and  to  the  end  also  that 
knowledge  of  ordere  be  not  kept  back  too  long 
from  either  party,  but  may  presently  appear  at  the 
office. 

39.  Where  a  cause  hath  been  debated  upon 
hearing  of  both  parties,  and  opinion  hath  been 
delivered  by  the  court,  and,  nevertheless,  the  cause 
referred  to  treaty,  the  registere  are  not  to  omit  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  in  drawing  of  the  order  of 
reference,  except  the  court  doth  especially  declare 
that  it  be  entered  without  any  opinion  either  way ; 
in  which  case,  nevertheless,  the  registere  are  out 
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of  their  short  note  to  draw  up  some  more  full  re- 
membrance of  that  that  passed  la  court,  to  inform 
the  court  if  the  cause  come  back  and  cannot  be 
agreed. 

40.  The  registers,  upon  sending  of  their  draught 
nnto  the  counsel  of  the  parties,  are  not  to  respect 
the  interlineations,  or  alterations,  of  the  said 
counsel,  be  the  said  counsel  never  so  great,  farther, 
than  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  that  which 
was  truly  delivered  in  court,  and  so  to  conceive 
the  order,  upon  their  oath  and  duty,  without  any 
farther  respect. 

41.  The  registers  are  to  be  careful  in  the  pen- 
ning and  drawing  up  of  decrees,  and  special  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  and  weight ;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  present  the  same  to  the  lord  chancellor,  they 
ought  to  give  him  understanding  which  are  such 
decrees  of  weight,  that  they  may  be  read  and  re- 
viewed before  his  lordship  sign  them. 

42.  The  decrees  granted  at  the  rolls  are  to  be 
presented  to  his  lordship,  with  the  orders  where- 
upon they  are  drawn,  within  two  or  three  days 
after  every  term. 

43.  Injunctions  for  possession,  or  for  stay  of 
suits  after  verdict,  are  to  be  presented  to  his  lord- 
ship, together  with  the  ordere  whereupon  they  go 
forth,  that  his  lordship  may  take  consideration  of 
the  order  before  he  sign  them. , 

44.  Where  any  order  upon  the  special  nature 
of  the  case  shall  be  made  against  any  of  Uiese 
general  rules,  there  the  register  shall  plainly  and 
expressly  set  down  the  particalara,  reasons,  and 
grounds,  moving  the  court  to  vary  from  the  gene- 
ral use. 

45.  No  reference  upon  a  demurrer,  or  question 
touching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  shall  be 
mode  to  the  mastera  of  the  chancery ;  but  such 
demurrera  shall  be  heard  and  ruled  in  court,  or  by 
the  lord  chancellor  himself. 

4G.  No  order  shall  be  made  for  the  confirming 
or  ratifying  of  any  report  without  day  firat  given, 
by  the  space  of  a  sevennight  at  the  least,  to  speak 
to  it  in  court. 

47.  No  reference  shall  be  made  to  any  mastera 
of  tlie  court,  or  any  other  commissionere  to  hear 
and  determine,  where  the  cause  is  gone  so  far  as 
to  examination  of  witnesses,  except  it  be  in  special 
causes  of  parties  near  in  blood,  or  of  extreme 
poverty,  or  by  consent  and  general  reference  of  the 
estate  of  the  cause,  except  it  be  by  consent  of  the 
parties  to  be  sparingly  granted. 

48.  No  report  shall  be  respected  in  court, 
which  exceedeth  the  warrant  of  the  order  of  re- 
ference. 

49.  The  masters  of  the  court  are  required  not  to 
cdftify  the  state  of  any  cause,  as  if  they  would 
make  breviate  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
which  doth  little  ease  the  court,  but  with  some 
opinion  ;  or,  otherwise,  in  case  they  think  it  too 
doubtful  to  give  opinion,  and  therefore  make  such 


special  certificate,  the  cause  is  to  go  on  to  ^judi- 
cial hearing,  without  respect  had  to  the  same. 

50.  Mattere  of  account,  unless  it  be  in  very 
weighty  causes,  are  not  fit  for  the  court,  but  to  ba 
prepared  by  reference,  with  this  difference,  never- 
theless, that  the  cause  comes  firat  to  a  hearing ; 
and  upon  the  entrance  into  a  Hearing,  they  inay 
receive  some  direction,  and  be  turned  over  to  have 
the  accounts  considered,  except  both  parties,  be- 
fore a  hearing,  do  consent  to  a  reference  of  the 
examination  of  the  accounts,  to  make  it  more 
ready  for  a  hearing. 

51.  The  like  course  to  be  taken  for  the  exami- 
nation of  court  rolls,  upon  customs  and  copies, 
which  shall  not  be  referred  to  any  one  master,  but 
to  two  mastera  at  the  least. 

52.  No  reference  to  be  made  of  the  insufficiency 
of  an  answer,  without  showing  of  some  particular 
point  of  the  defect,  and  not  upon  surmise  of  the 
insufficiency  in  general. 

53.  Where  a  trust  is  confessed  by  the  defend- 
ant's answer,  there  needeth  no  farther  hearing  of 
the  cause,  but  a  reference  presently  to  be  made 
upon  the  account,  and  so  to  go  on  to  a  hearing  of  the 
accounts. 

51.  In  all  suits  where  it  shall  appear,  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  cause,  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
u  probabilem  causam  litigandi,**  he  shall  pay 
unto  the  defendant  his  utmost  costs,  to  be  assess- 
ed by  the  court 

55.  If  any  bill,  answer,  replication,  or  rejoinder 
shall  be  found  of  an  immoderate  length,  both  the 
party  and  the  connsel  under  whose  hand  it  passeth 
shall  be  fined. 

56.  If  there  be  contained  in  any  bill,  answer, 
or  other  pleadings,  or  any  interrogatory,  any  matter 
libellous  or  slanderous  against  any  that  is  not 
party  to  the  suit,  or  against  such  as  are  parties  to 
the  suit,  upon  mattera  impertinent,  or  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  settled  authorities  of  any  of  his  majesty's 
court ;  sucli  bills,  answera,  pleadings,  or  interro- 
gatories shall  be  taken  off  the  file  and  suppressed, 
and  the  parties  severally  punished  by  commitment 
or  ignominy,  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  for  the  abase 
of  the  court;  and  the  counsellore  at  law,  who 
have  set  their  hands,  shall  likewise  receive  reproof 
or  punishment,  if  cause  be. 

57.  Demurrera  and  pleas  which  tend  to  dis- 
charge the  suit  shall  be  heard  firat  u£on  everyday 
of  orders,  that  the  subject  may  know  whether  he 
shall  need  farther  attendance  or  no. 

58.  A  demurrer  is  properly  upon  matter  defect- 
ive, contained  in  the  bill  itself,  and  no  foreign 
matter ;  but  a  plea  is  of  foreign  matter  to  dis- 
chtrgo  or  stay  the  suit,  as  that  the  cause  hath  been 
formerly  dismissed,  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  outlaw- 
ed, or  excommunicated ;  or  there  is  another  bill 
depending  for  the  same  cause,  or  the  like :  and 
such  plea  may  be  put  in  without  oath,  in  case 
where  the  matter  of  the  plea  appear  upon  record ; 
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but  if  it  be  any  thing  that  doth  not  appear  upon 
record,  the  plea  must  be  upon  oath. 

59.  No  plea  of  outlawry  shall  be  allowed  with- 
out pleading  the  record  **  sub  pede  sigilli ;''  nor 
plea  of  excommunication,  without  the  seal  of  the 
ordinary. 

60.  Where  any  suit  appeareth  upon  the  bill  to 
be  of  the  natures  which  are  regularly  to  be  dis- 
missed according  to  the  fifteenth  ordinance,  such 
matter  is  to  be  set  forth  by  way  of  demurrer. 

.  61.  Where  an  answer  shall  be  certified  insuffi- 
cient, the  defendant  is  to  pay  costs :  and  if  a  second 
answer  be  returned  insufficient,  in  the  points  before 
certified  insufficient,  then  double  costs,  and  upon 
the  third  treble  costs,  and  upon  the  fourth  quadru- 
ple costs,  and  then  to  be  committed  also  until  he 
hath  made  a  perfect  answer,  and  to  be  examined 
upon  interrogatories  touching  the  points  defective 
in  his  answer ;  but  if  any  answer  be  certified 
'sufficient,  the  plaintiff  is  to  pay  costs. 

62.  No  insufficient  answer  can  be  taken  hold 
of  afVsr  replication  put  in,  because  it  is  admitted 
sufficient  by  the  replication. 

63.  An  answer  to  a  matter  charged  as  the  de- 
fendants own  fact  must  be  direct,  without  saying 
it  is  to  his  remembrance,  or  as  he  belicTeth,  if  it 
be  laid  down  within  seven  years  before ;  and  if 
the  defcndapt  deny  the  fact,  he  must  traverse  it 
directly,  and  not  by  way  of  negative  pregnant;  as 
if  a  fact  be  laid  to  bo  done  with  divers  circum- 
'ttances,  the  defendant  may  not  traverse  it  literally 
«8  it  is  laid  in  the  bill,  but  must  traverse  the  point 
of  substance:  so  if  he  be  charged  with  the  receipt 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  he  must  traverse  that  he 
hath  not  received  a  hundred  pounds,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  if  he  have  received  part,  he  must  set 
forth  what  part. 

64.  If  a  hearing  be  prayed  upon  bill  and 
answer,  the  answer  must  be  admitted  to  be  true 
in  all  points,  and  a  decree  ought  not  to  be  made, 
but  upon  hearing  the  answer  read  in  court. 

65.  Where  no  counsel  appears  for  the  defendant 
at  the  hearing,  and  the  process  appears  to  have 
been  served,  the  answer  of  such  defendant  is  to 
be  read  in  court. , 

6G.  No  new  matter  is  to  be  contained  in  any 
replication,  except  it  be  to  avoid  matter  set  forth 
in  the  defendant's  answer. 

67  \I1  copies  in  chancery  shall  contain  fifteen 
lines  4n  every  sheet  thereof,  written  orderly  and 
unwastefully,  unto  which  shall  be  subscribed  the 
name  of  the  principal  clerk  of  the  office  where  it 
is  written,  or  hi^  deputy,  for  whom  he  will 
answer,  foi  which  only  subscription  no  fee  at  all 
shall  be  taken. 

68.  All  commissions  for  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  "  super  interr.  inclusis"  only,  and  ' 
no  return  of  depositions  into  the  court  shall  be 
received,  but  such  only  as  shall  be  either  com- ' 
promised  in  one  roll,  subscribed  with  the  name  of 


the  commissioners,  or  else  in  divers  rolls,  where- 
of each  one  shall  be  so  subscribed. 

69.  If  both  parties  join  in  commission,  and 
upon  warning  given  the  defendant  bring  his  com- 
missioners, but  produceth  no  witnesses,  nor  mi- 
nistereth  interrogatories,  but  after  seek  a  new 
commission,  the  same  shall  not  be  granted :  but, 
nevertheless,  upon  some  extraordinary  excuse  of 
the  defendant's  default,  he  may  have  liberty 
granted  by  special  order  to  examine  his  witnesses 
in  court  upon  the  former  interrogatories,  giving 
the  plaintifiT  or  his  attorney  notice,  that  he  may 
examine  also  if  he  will. 

70.  The  defendant  is  not  to  be  examined  upon 
interrogatories,  except  it  be  in  very  special  cases, 
by  express  order  of  the  court,  to  sift  out  some 
fraud  or  practice  pregnantly  appearing  to  the 
court,  or  otherwise  upon  offer  of  the  plaintiiT  to  be 
concluded  by  the  answer  of  the  defendant  without 
any  liberty  to  disprove  such  answer,  or  to  impeach 
him  after  a  perjury. 

71.  Decrees  in  other  courts  may  be  read  upon 
hearing  without  the  warrant  of  any  special  order : 
but  no  depositions  taken  in  any  other  court  are  to 
be  read  but  by  special  order ;  and  regularly  the 
court  granteth  no  order  for  reading  of  depositions, 
except  it  be  between  the  same  parties,  and  upon 
the  same  title  and  cause  of  suit. 

72.  No  examination  is  to  be  had  of  the  credit 
of  any  witness  but  by  special  order,  which  is 
sparingly  to  be  granted. 

73.  Witnesses  shall  not  be  examined  >»  in  per- 
petuam  rei  roemoriam,'*  except  it  be  upon  the 
ground  of  a  bill  first  pat  in,  and  answer  thereunto 
made,  and  the  defendant  or  his  attorney  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  the 
plaintiff  would  h^ve  examined,  and  so  publication 
to  be  of  such  witnesses ;  with  this  restraint,  never- 
theless, that  no  benefit  shall  be  taken  of  the  depo- 
sitions of  such  witnesses,  in  case  they  may  be 
brought  "viva  voce"  upon  the  trial,  but  only  to 
be  used  in  case  of  death  before  the  trial,  or  age, 
or  impotency,  or  absence  out  of  the  realm  at  the 
trial. 

74.  No  witnesses  shall  be  examined  after  pub- 
lication, except  it  Be  by  consent,  or  by  special 
order,  "ad  informandam  conscientiara  judicis,** 
and  then  to  be  brought  close  sealed  up  to  the 
court  to  peruse  or  publish,  as  the  court  shall 
think  good. 

75.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  or  admitted  by 
any  master  of  the  chancery,  tending  to  the  proof 
or  disproof  of  the  title,  or  matter  in  question,  or 
touching  the  merits  of  the  cause;  neither  shall 
any  such  matter  be  colourably  inserted  in  any 
affidavit  for  servingr  of  process. 

76.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  against  affidavits 
as  far  as  the  masters  of  Uie  chancery  can  have 
knowledge;  and  if  any  such  be  taken,  the  latter 
affidavit  shall  not  be  used  nor  read  in  court. 
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-  77.  In  case  of  contempts  grounded  npon  force 
or  ill  words,  upon  serving  of  process,  or  npon 
words  of  scandal  of  the  court,  proved  by  affidavit, 
the  party  is  forthwith  to  stand  committed ;  but, 
for  other  contempts  against  the  orders  or  decrees 
of  the  court,  an  attachment  goes  forth :  first,  upon 
an  affidavit  made,  and  then  the  party  is  to  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories,  and  his  examina- 
tion referred ;  and  if,  upon  his  examination,  he 
confess  matter  of  contempt,  he  is  to  be  committed ; 
if  not,  the  adverse  party  may  examine  witnesses 
to  prove  the  contempt:  and,^eTefore,  if  the  con- 
tempt appear^  the  party  is  to  be  committed ;  but, 
if  not,  or  if  the  party  that  pursues  the  contempt  do 
fail  in  putting  in  interrogatories,  or  other  prosecu- 
tion, or  fail  in  the  proof  of  the  contempt,  then  the 
party  charged  with  the  contempt,  is  to  be  dis- 
charged with  good  costs. 

78.  They  that  are  in  contempt,  specially  so  far 
as  proclamation  of  rebellion,  are  not  to  be  heard, 
neither  in  that  suit,  nor  any  other,  except  the  court 
of  special  grace  suspend  the  contempt 

79.  Imprisonment  upon  contempt  for  matters 
past  may  be  discharged  of  grace,  after  sufficient 
punishment,  or  otherwise  dispensed  with :  but, 
if  the  imprisonment  be  for  not  performance  of  any 
order  of  the  court  in  force,  they  ought  not  to  be 
discharged  except  they  first  obey,  but  the  coni* 
tempt  may  be  suspended  for  a  time. 

80.  Injunctions,  sequestration,  dismissions, 
retainers  upon  dismissions,  or  final  orders,  are  not 
to  be  granted  upon  petitions. 

81.  No  former  order  made  in  court  is  to  be 
altered,  crossed,  or  explained  upon  any  petition; 
but  such  orders  may  be  stayed  upon  petition  for  a 
small  stay,  until  the  matter  may  be  moved  in 
court. 

82.  No  commission  for  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  discharged ;  nor  no  examinations 
or  depositions  shall  be  suppressed  upon  petition, 
except  it  be  upon  point  of  course  of  the  court  first 
referred  to  the  clerks,  and  certificate  thereupon. 

83.  No  demurrer  shall  be  overruled  upon  pe- 
tition. 

SA.  No  **  scire  facias**  shall  be  awarded  upon 
recognisances  not  enrolled,  nor  upon  recognisances 
enrolled,  unless  it  be  upon  examination  of  the  re- 
cord with  the  writ ;  nor  no  recognisance  shall  be 
enrolled  after  the  year,  except  it  be  upon  special 
order  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

85.  No  writ  of  "  ne  exeat  regnum,**  prohibition, 
consultation,  statute  of  Northampton, "  certiorari" 
special,  or »» procedendo"  special,  or  "  certiorari" 
or  "  procedendo"  general,  more  than  once  in  the 
same  cause;  »» habeas  corpus,"  or  *» corpus  cum 
causa,  vi  laica  removend,"  or  restitution  there- 
upon, »*de  coronatore  et  viridario  eligendo,"  in 
case  of  a  moving  "  de  homine  repleg.  assiz."  or 
special  patent,  "de  ballivo  amovend',  certiorari 
super  praesentationibus  fact,  coram  commissariis 
sewar*,"  or  "  ad  quod  dampnum,"  shall  pass  with- 


out warrant  under  the  lord  chancellor's  uand,  and 
signed  by  him,  save  such  writs  *«  ad  quod  damp- 
num," as  shall  be  signed  by  Master  Attorney. 

86.  Writs  of  privilege  are  to  be  reduced  to  a 
better  rule,  both  for  the  number  of  persons  that 
shall  be  privileged,  and  for  the  case  of  the  privi- 
lege :  and  as  for  the  number,  it  shall  be  set  down 
by  schedule :  for  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  besides  persons  privileged  as  attendants  upon 
the  court,  suitors  and  witnesses  are  only  to  have 
privilege  **eundo,  redeundo,  et  morando,"  for 
th^ir  necessary  attendance,  and  not  otherwise; 
and  that  such  writ  of  privilege  dischargeth  only 
an  arrest  upon  the  first  process,  but  yet,  where  at 
such  times  of  necessary  attendance  the  party  is 
taken  in  execution,  it  is  a  cmitempt  to  the  court, 
and  accordingly  to  be  punished. 

87.  No  **  supplicavit"  for  the  good  behaviour 
shall  be  granted,  but  upon  articles  grounded  upon 
the  oath  of  two  at  the  least,  or  certificate  upon  any 
one  justice  of  assize,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
with  affidavit  that  it  is  their  hands,  or  by  oiderof 
the  Star  Chamber,  or  chancery,  or  other  of  the 
king's  courts. 

88.  No  recognisance  of  the  gcfod  behaviour,  or 
the  peace,  taken  in  the  country,  and  certified  into 
the  petty  bag,  shall  be  filed  in  the  year  without 
warrant  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

89.  Writs  of  "  ne  exeat  regnum"  are  properly 
to  be  granted  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
writ,  in  respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to  the  king 
and  state,  in  which  case  the  lord  chancellor  will 
grant  them  upon  prayer  of  any  of  the  principal 
secretaries  without  cause  showing,  or  upon  such 
information  as  his  lordship  shall  think  of  weight: 
but  otherwise  also  they  may  be  granted,  according 
to  the  practice  of  long  time  used,  in  case  of  inter- 
lopers in  trade,  great  bankrupts,  in  whose  estate 
many  subjects  are  interested,  or  other  cases  that 
concern  multitudes  of  the  king's  subjects,  also  in 
cases  of  duels,  and  divers  others. 

90.  All  writs,  certificates,  and  whatsoever  other 
process  "ret.  coram  Rege  in  Cane."  shall  be 
brought  into  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  within  con- 
venient time  after  the  return  thereof,  and  shall  be 
there  filed  upon  their  proper  files  and  bundles  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  except  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, which  may  remain  with  any  of  the  six 
clerks  by  the  space  of  one  year  next  after  the 
cause  shall  be  determined  by  decree,  or  otherwise 
be  dismissed. 

91.  All  injunctions  shall  be  enrolled,  or  the 
transcript  filed,  to  the  end  that,  if  oncasion  be,  the 
court  may  take  order  to  award  writs  of  »*  scire 
facias"  thereupon,  as  in  ancient  time  haA  been 
used. 

92.  All  days  given  by  the  court  to  sheriffs  to 
return  their  writs,  or  bring  in  their  prisoners  upon 
writs  of  privilege,  or  otherwise  between  party  and 
party,  shall  be  filed,  either  in  the  register's  office, 
or  in  the  petty-bag  respectively;  and  all  recogni- 
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aanoes  taken  to  the  king's  use,  or  unto  the  court,  | 
shall  be  duly  enrolled  in  conyenient  tune,  with 
the  elerks  of  the  enrollment,  and  calendars  made 
of  them,  and  the  calendars  every  Michaelmas 
term  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

93.  In  case  of  suits  upon  the  commissions  for 
charitable  uses,  to  avoid  charge,  there  shall  need 
no  bill,  but  only  exceptions  to  the  decree,  and  an- 
swer forthwith  to  be  made  thereunto;  and  there- 
upon, and  upon  sight  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
decree  brought  unto  the  lord  chancellor  by  the 
clerk  of  the  petty-bag,  his  lordship,  upon  perusal 
thereof,  will  give  order  under  his  band  for  an  ab- 
solute decree  to  be  drawn  up. 

94.  Upon  suit  for  the  commission  of  sewers, 
the  names  of  those  that  are  desired  to  be  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor 
in  writing ;  then  his  lordship  will  send  the  names 
of  some  privy  counsellor,  lieutenant  of  the  shire. 
Of  justices  of  assize,  being  resident  in  the  parts 
for  which  the  commission  is  prayed,  to  consider 
of  them,  that  they  be  not  put  in  for  private  re- 
spects ;  and  upon  the  return  of  such  opinion,  his 
lordship  will  give  farther  order  for  the  commission 
to  pass. 

95.  No  new  commission  of  sewers  shall  be 
ipranted  while  the  first  is  in  force,  except  it  be 
upon  discovery  of  abuse  or  fault  in  the  first  com- 
inissioners,  or  otherwise  upon  some  great  or 
weighty  ground. 

96.  No  commission  of  bankrapt  shall  be  granted 
hut  upon  petition  first  elhibited  to  the  lord  chanoel- 
Icnr,  together  with  names  presented,  of  which  his 
lovdship  will  take  consideration,  and  always  mingle 
aosM  learned  in  the  law  witib  the  test;  yet  so 
«s  eare  be  taken  that  the  same  parties  be  not  too 
olken  ttsed  in  -commissions ;  and  likewise  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  bond  with  good  surety  be  entered 
into,  in  300/.  at  least,  to  prove  him  a  bankmpt 

97.  No  commission  of  delegates  in  any  cause 
of  weight  shall  be  awarded,  but  upon  petition 
preferred  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  will  name 


the  commissioners  himself,  to  the  end  they  may  bo 
persons  of  conveiiient  quality,  hafviog  regard  to 
the^  weight  of  the  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
court  from  whence  the  appeal  is. 

98.  Any  man  shall  be  admitted  to  defend  ^  in 
forma  pauperis,"  upon  oath,  but  for  plaintifis  they 
are  ordinarily  to  be  refened  to  the  court  of  re- 
quests, or  to  the  provincial  councils,  if  the  case 
arise  in  those  jurisdictions,  or  to  some  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  except  it  be  in  some  special  cases 
of  commiseration,  or  potency  of   the  adverse 

99.  Licenses  to  collect  for  losses  by  fire  or 
water  are  not  to  be  granted,  but  upon  good  certifi- 
cate ;  and  not  for  decays  of  suretyship  or  debt,  or 
any  other  casualties  whatsoever;  and  they  are 
rarely  to  be  renewed ;  and  they  are  to  be  directed 
ever  unto  the  county  where  the  loss  did  arise,  if 
it  were  by  fire,  and  the  counties  that  abut  upon  it, 
ad  the  case  shall  require ;  and  if  it  were  by  sea, 
then  unto  the  county  where  the  port  is,  from 
whence  the  ship  went,  and  to  some  sea-counties 
adjoining. 

100.  No  exemplification  shall  be  made  of  letters 
patents,  ^  inter  alia,'^  with  omission  of  the  general 
words;  nor  of  records  made  void  or  cancelled; 
nor  of  the  decrees  of  this  court  not  enrolled ;  nor 
of  depositions  by  parcel  and  fractions,  omitting 
the  residue  of  ^e  depositions  in  court,  to  which 
the  hand  of  the  examiner  is  not  subscribed ;  nor 
of  records  of  the  court  not  being  enrolled  or  filed ; 
nor  of  records  of  any  other  court,  before  the  same 
be  duly  certified  to  this  court,  and  orderiy  filed 
here ;  nor  of  any  records  upon  the  sight  and  ex- 
amination of  any  copy  in  paper,  but  upon  sight 
and  examination  of  the  original. 

101.  And  because  time  and  experience  may 
discover  some  of  these  rules  to  be  inconvenient, 
and  some  other  to  be  fit  to  be  added ;  therefore 
his  lordship  intendeth  in  any  such  case  from  time 
to  time  to  publish  any  such  revocations  qt  addi- 
tions. 
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Mt  VI rt  oood  Lord, 

Though  it  be  true,  that  **  he  who  considereth 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  shall  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;^ 
yet,  **  there  is  a  season  for  every  action,'*  and  so 
*•  there  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to  keep 


silence.'*  There  is  a  time  when  the  words  of  a 
poor  simple  man  may  profit ;  and  that  poor  man 
in  »*The  Preacher,"  which  delivered  the  city  by 
his  wisdom,  found  that  without  this  opportunity 
the  owner  both  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  lose  but 
Ss2 
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their  labour,  and  cannot  charm  the  deaf  adder. 
God,  therefore,  before  his  Son  that  bringeth 
mercy,  sent  his  servant,  the  trumpeter  of  repent- 
ance, to  level  every  high  hill,  to  prepare  the  way 
before  him,  making  it  smooth  and  straight :  and 
OS  it  is  in  spiritual  things,  where  Christ  never 
comes  before  his  waymaker  hath  laid  even  the 
heart  with  sonow  and  repentance,  since  self-con- 
ceited and  proud  persons  think  themselves  too 
good  and  too  wise  to  learn  of  their  inferiors,  and 
tlierefore  need  not  the  physician,  so,  in  the  rules 
of  earthly  wisdom,  it  is  not  possible  for  nature  to 
attain  any  mediocrity  of  perfection,  before  she  be 
humbled  by  knowing  herself  and  her  own  igno- 
rance. Not  only  knowledge,  but  also  every  other 
gift,  which  we  call  the  gifts  of  fortune,  have  power 
to  puff  up  earth :  afflictions  only  level  these  mole 
hills  of  pride,  plough  the  heart,  and  make  it  fit 
for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed,  and  for  grace  to  bring 
forth  her  increase.  Happy  is  that  man,  therefore, 
both  in  regard  of  heavenly  and  earthly  wisdom, 
tliat  is  thus  wounded  to  be  cured,  thus  broken  to 
be  made  straight ;  thus  made  acquainted  with  his 
own  imperfections,  that  he  may  be  perfected. 

Supposing  tills  to  be  the  time  of  your  affliction, 
that  which  I  have  propounded  to  myself  is,  by 
taking  this  seasonable  advantage,  like  a  true 
friend,  though  far  unworthy  to  be  counted  so,  to 
show  you  your  true  shape  in  a  glass;  and  that  not 
in  a  false  one  to  flatter  you,  nor  yet  in  one  that 
should  make  you  seem  worse  than  you  are,  and 
so  offend  you ;  but  in  one  made  by  the  reflection 
of  your  own  words  and  actions ;  from  whose  light 
proceeds  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  often 
not  unfitly  called  the  voice  of  God.  But,  therein, 
since  I  have  purposed  a  truth,  I  must  entreat 
liberty  to  be  plain,  a  liberty  that  at  this  time  I 
know  not  whether  or  no  I  may  use  safely,  I  am 
sure  at  other  times  I  could  not ;  yet,  of  this  re- 
solve yourself,  it  proceedeth  from  love  and  a  true 
desire  to  do  you  good;  that  you  knowing  the 
general  opinion,  may  not  altogether  neglect  or 
contemn  it,  but  mend  what  you  find  amiss  in  your- 
self, and  retain  what  your  judgment  shall  approve ; 
for  to  this  end  shall  truth  be  delivered  as  naked 
as  if  yourself  were  to  be  anatomized  by  the  hand 
of  opinion.  All  men  can  see  their  own  profit, 
that  part  of  the  wallet  hangs  before.  A  true 
friend  (whose  worthy  oflice  I  would  perform, 
since,  1  fear,  both  yourself  and  all  great  men  want 
such,  being  themselves  true  friends  to  few  or  none) 
is  first  to  show  the  other,  and  which  is  from  your 
eyes. 

First,  therefore,  behold  your  errors.  In  dis- 
course you  delight  to  speak  too  much,  not  to  hear 
o:her  men ;  this,  some  say,  becomes  a  pleader,  not 
a  judge ;  for  by  this  sometimes  your  affections  are 
♦entangled  with  a  love  of  your  own  arguments, 
though  they  be  the  weaker;  and  rejecting  of  those, 
which,  when  your  affections  were  settled,  your 
(ixn  judgment  would  allow  for  strongest.   Ilius, 


while  you  speak  in  your  own  element,  the  law, 
no  man  ordinarily  equals  yoa;  bnt  when  yon 
wander,  as  you  often  delight  to  do,  yon  wander 
indeed,  and  give  never  sach  satisfaction  as  the 
curious  time  requires.  This  Is  not  caused  by  any 
natural  effect,  but  first  for  want  of  election,  when 
you,  having  a  large  and  fruitful  mind,  should  not 
so  much  labour  what  to  speak,  as  to  find  what  to 
leave  unspoken :  rich  soils  are  often  to  be  ^weeded. 

Secondly,  You  cloy  your  anditorj  when  yoa 
would  be  observed ;  speech  must  be  either  sweet 
or  short. 

Thirdly,  Yoa  converse  with  books,  not  men, 
and  books  especially  human;  and  have  no  ex- 
cellent choice  with  men,  who  are  the  best  books - 
for  a  man  of  action  and  employment  you  seldom 
converse  with,  and  then  but  witii  your  nnderlings; 
not  freely,  but  as  a  schoolmaster  with  his  scholars, 
ever  to  teach,  never  to  learn :  but  if  sometimet 
you  would  in  your  familiar  disconrse  hear  others, 
and  make  election  of  such  as  know  what  they 
speak,  you  shoal d  know  many  of  these  tales  yo« 
tell  to  be  but  ordinary ;  and  many  other  things, 
which  you  delight  to  repeat  and  serve  in  for  novel- 
ties, to  be  but  stale.  As  in  yonr  pleadings  yos 
were  wont  to  insult  over  misery,  and  to  inveigh 
bitterly  at  the  persons,  which  bred  yoa  many  ens- 
mies,  whose  poison  yet  swelleth,  and  the  effects 
now  appear,  qo  are  yoa  still  wont  to  be  a  Htde 
careless  in  this  point,  to  praise  or  disgnoe  upon 
slight  grounds,  and  that  sometimes  nntrnly;  so 
that  your  reproof^  Or  commendations  are  for  tfie 
most  part  neglected  and  contemned;  when  the 
censure  of  a  judge,  coming  slow  bat  sare,  should 
be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the  virto- 
ous.  You  will  jest  at  any  man  in  public,  widi- 
out  respect  of  the  person's  dignity  or  your  own: 
this  disgraceth  your  gravity,  more  than  it  can  ad- 
vance the  opinion  of  your  wit;  and  so  do  all  ae> 
tions  which  we  see  you  do  directly  with  a  touch 
of  vainglory,  having  no  respect  to  the  true  end. 
You  make  the  law  to  lean  too  much  to  your 
opinion,  whereby  you  show  yourself  to  be  a  legal 
tyrant,  striking  with  that  weapon  where  you 
please,  since  you  are  able  to  turn  the  edge  any 
way :  for  thus  the  wise  master  of  the  law  gives 
warning  to  young  students,  that  they  should  be 
wary,  lest,  while  they  hope  to  be  instructed  by 
your  integrity  and  knowledge,  they  should  be 
deceived  with  your  skill  armed  with  authority. 
Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much 
seen,  when,  having  the  living  of  a  thousand,  you 
relieve  few  or  none :  the  hand  that  has  taken  so 
much,  can  it  give  so  little  1  Herein  you  show  no 
bowels  of  compassion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too 
little  for  yourself;  or  that  God  hath  given  you  all 
that  you  have,  if  you  think  wealth  to  he  his  gift, 
I  mean  that  you  get  well,  for  I  know  sure  the  rest 
is  not,  only  to  that  end  you  should  still  gather 
more,  and  never  be  satisfied ;  but  try  how  much 
you  would  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great 
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and  general  audit-day.  We  desire  you  to  amend 
this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find 
some  comfort ;  where  nothing  of  your  estate  is 
tfpent  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up 
thither,  to  the  impoverishing  of  your  country. 

In  your  last,  which  might  have  been  your  best, 
piece  of  service  to  the  state,  aflectioned  to  follow 
that  old  rule,  which  giveth  justice  leaden  heels 
and  iron  hands,  you  used  too  many  delays,  till  the 
delinquents'  hands  were  loosed,  and  yours  bound: 
in  that  work  you  seemed  another  Fabius,  where 
the  humour  of  Marcellus  would  have  done  belter; 
what  need  you  have  sought  more  evidences  than 
enough  1  while  you  pretended  the  finding  out  of 
more,  missing  your  aim,  you  discredited  what 
you  had  found.  This  best  judgments  think; 
though  you  never  used  such  speeches  as  are 
fathered  upon  you,  yet  you  might  well  have  done 
it,  and  but  rightly ;  for  this  crime  was  second  to 
none,  but  the  powder-plot :  that  would  have  blown 
up  all  at  one  blow,  a  merciful  cruelty ;  this  would 
have  done  the  same  by  degrees,  a  lingering  but  a 
«ure  way ;  one  might  by  one  be  ealled  out,  till 
all  op  posers  had  been  removed. 

Besides,  that  other  plot  was  scandalous  to  Rome, 
making  Popery  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world ;  this  hath  been  scandalous  to  the  truth  of 
the  whole  gospel ;  and  since  the  first  nullity  to 
this  instant,  when  justice  hath  her  hands  bound, 
the  devil  could  not  have  invented  a  more  mis- 
chievous practice  to  our  state  and  church  than  this 
hath  been,  is,  and  b  like  to  be.    God  avert  the  evil. 

But  herein  you  committed  another  fault :  that 
as  you  were  too  open  in  your  proceedings,  and  so 
taught  them  thereby  to  defend  themselves ;  so  you 
gate  them  time  to  undermine  justice,  and  to  work 
upon  all  advantages,  both  of  afiections,  and  honour, 
and  opportunity,  and  breach  of  friendship ;  which 
.they  have  so  well  followed,  sparing  naither  pains 
nor  costs,  that  it  almost  seemeth  a  higher  offence 
in  you  to  have  done  so  much  indeed,  than  that 
you  have  done  no  more :  you  stop  the  confessions 
and  accusations  of  some,  who,  perhaps,  had  they 
been  suffered,  would  have  spoken  enough  to  have 
removed  some  stumbling  blocks  out  of  your  way ; 
and  that  you  did  not  this  in  the  favour  of  any  one, 
but  of  I  know  not  what  present  unadvised  hu- 
mours, supposing  enough  behind  to  discover  all ; 
which  fell  not  out  so.  Howsoever,  as  the  apostle 
taith  in  another  case,  you  ^  went  not  rightly  to 
the  truth ;"  and,  therefore,  though  you  were  to  be 
commended  for  what  you  did,  yet  you  were  to  be 
reprehended  for  many  circumstances  in  the  doing; 
and  doubtless  God  hath  an  eye  in  this  cross  to 
your  negligence,  and  the  briers  are  leA  to  be  pricks 
in  your  sides  and  thorns  in  your  eyes.  But  that 
which  we  commend  you  for,  are  those  excellent 
parts  in  nature,  and  knowledge  in  the  law,  which 
you  arc  endowed  withal ;  but  these  are  only  good 
in  their  good  u^e.  Wherefore  we  thank  you 
heartily  for  standing   stoutly  in  the  common- 


wealth's behalf;  hoping  it  proceedeth  not  from  a 
disposition  to  oppose  greatness,  as  your  enemies 
say,  but  to  do  justice,  and  deliver  truth  indiffer- 
ently  without  respect  of  persons ;  and  in  this  we 
pray  for  your  prosperity,  and  are  sorry  that  your 
good  actions  should  not  always  succeed  happily. 
But  in  the  carriage  of  this  you  were  faulty;  for 
you  took  it  in  hand  in  an  evil  time,  both  in  respect 
of  the  present  business  which  was  interrupted^ 
and  in  regard  of  his  present  sickness  whom  it 
concerned,  whereby  you  disunited  your  strength, 
and  made  a  gap  for  the  enemies  to  pass  out  at, 
and  to  return  and  assault  you. 

But  now,  since  the  case  so  standeth,  we  desire 
you  to  give  way  to  power,  and  so  to  fight  that  you 
be  not  utterly  broken,  but  reserved  entirely  to 
serve  the  commonwealth  again,  and  to  da  what 
good  you  can,  since  you  cannot  do  all  the  good 
you  would ;  and  since  you  are  fallen  upon  this 
rock,  cast  out  the  goods  to  save  the  bottom ;  stop 
the  leaks  and  make  towards  land ;  learn  of  the 
steward  to  make  friends  of  the  unrighteous  mam- 
mon. Those  Spaniards  in  Mexico  who  were 
chased  of  the  Indians,  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our 
goods  in  our  extremity ;  they  being  to  pass  over 
a  river  in  their  flight,  as  many  as  cast  away  their 
gold  swam  over  safe ;  but  some  more  covetous, 
keeping  their  gold,  were  either  drowned  with  it, 
or  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  savages :  you  have 
received,  now  learn  to  give.  The  beaver  learns 
US  this  les$on,  who  being  hunted  for  his  stones, 
bites  them  off:  you  cannot  but  have  much  of 
your  estate,  pardon  my  plainness,  ill  got;  think 
how  much  of  that  yon  never  spake  for,  how  much 
by  speaking  unjustly  or  in  unjust  causes.  Ac* 
count  it  then  a  blessing  of  God,  if  thus  it  may  be 
laid  out  for  your  good,  and  not-lefl  for  your  heir, 
to  hasten  the  wasting  of  much  of  the  rest,  per- 
haps of  al^l ;  for  so  we  see  God  of^ntimes  pro- 
ceeds in  judgment  with  many  hasty  gatherers : 
you  have  enough  to  spare, being  well  laid,  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  fetch  all  things  again.  But  if  you 
escape,  I  suppose  it  worthy  of  an  *«  If,"  since  you 
know  the  old  use,  that  none  called  in  question 
must  go  away  uncensured ;  yet  consider  that  accu- 
sations make  wounds,  and  leave  scars ;  and  though 
you  see  the  toil  behind  your  back,  yourself  free, 
and  the  covert  before,  yet  remember  there  are 
stands ;  trust  not  a  reconciled  enemy ;  but  think 
the  peace  is  but  to  secure  you  for  farther  advan- 
tage, or  expect  a  second  and  a  third  encounter ; 
the  main  battle,  the  wings  are  yet  unbroken,  they 
may  charge  you  at  an  instant,  or  death  before 
them ;  walk  therefore  circumspectly,  and  if  at 
length,  by  means  of  our  endeavours  and  yours, 
you  recover  the  favour  that  you  have  lost ;  give 
God  the  glory  in  action,  not  in  words  only ;  and 
remember  us  with  sense  of  your  past  misfortune, 
whose  estate  hath,  and  may  hereafter  lie  in  the 
power  of  your  breath. 

There  is  a  great  mercy  in  despatch ;  delays  Hie 
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tortures,  wherewith  by  degrees  we  are  rent  out  of 
oar  estates;*  do  not  you,  if  you  be  restored,  as 
some  others  do«  fly  from  the  sendee  of  virtue  to 
serve  the  time,  as  if  they  repented  their  goodness, 
or  meant  not  to  make  a  second  hazard  in  God's 
house ;  but  rather  let  this  cross  make  yon  zealous 
in  God's  cause,  sensible  in  ours,  and  more  sensi- 
ble in  all ;  which  express  thus.  You  have  been 
a  great  enemy  to  Papists ;  if  you  love  God,  be  so 
■till,  but  more  indeed  than  heretofore ;  for  much 
of  your  zeal  was  heretofore  wasted  in  words :  call 
to  remembrance  that  they  were  the  persons  that 
prophesied  of  that  cross  of  yours  long  before  it 
happened ;  they  daw  the  storm  coming,  being  the 
principal  contrivers  and  furtherers  of  the  plot,  the 
men  that  blew  the  coals,  heat  the  iron,  and  made 
all  things  ready ;  they  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and 
will,  if  they  can,  pay  it  you ;  you  see  their  hearts 
by  their  deeds,  prove  then  your  faith  so  to :  the 
best  good  work  you  can  do,  is  to  do  the  best  you 
can  against  them,  that  is,  to  see  the  law  severely, 
justly,  and  diligently  executed. 

And  now  we  beseech  you,  my  lord,  be  sensible 
both  of  the  stroke  and  hand  that  striketh ;  learn  of 
David  to  leave  Shimei,  and  call  up(m  God ;  he 
hath  some  great  work  to  do,  and  he  prepareth  you 
for  it;  he  would  neither  have  you  faint,  nor  yet 
bear  this  cross  with  a  stoical  resolution ;  there  is 
a  Christian  mediocrity  worthy  of  your  greatness. 
I  must  be  plain,  perhaps  rash ;  had  some  notes 
which  you  had  taken  at  sermons  been  written  in 
your  heart  to  practise,  this  work  had  been  done 
long  ago,  without  the  envy  of  your  enemies ;  but 
when  we  will  not  mind  ourselves,  God,  if  we 
belong  to  him,  takes  us  in  hand ;  and  because  he 
seeth  that  we  have  unbridled  stomachs,  therefore 
he  sends  outward  crosses,  which,  while  they  cause 
us  to  mourn,  do  comfort  us,  being  assured  testi- 
monies of  his  love  that  sends  them.  To  humble 
ourselves,  therefore,  before  God,  is  the  part  of  a 
Christian;  but  for  the  world  and  our  enemies  the 
counsel  of  the  poet  is  apt, 

**  Tu  ne  cede  malte,  eed  contra  aadeottor  ito." 

The  last  part  of  this  counsel  you  forget,  yet 
none  need  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  it,  that  so 
being  armed  against  casualties,  you  may  stand 
firm  against  the  assaults  on  the  right  hand,  and 
on  the  left.  For  this  is  certain,  the  mind  that  is 
most  prone  to  be  pufied  up  with  prosperity,  is  most 
weak  and  apt  to  be  dejected  with  the  least  puff  of 
adversity.  Indeed  she  is  strong  enough  to  make 
an  able  man  stagger,  striking  terrible  blows ;  but 
true  Christian  wisdom  gives  us  armour  of  proof  i 
against  all  assaults,  and  teacheth  us  in  all  estates  | 
to  be  content:  for  though  she  cause  our  truest 


friends  to  declare  themselves  our  enemies ;  though 
she  give  heart  then  to  the  most  cowardly  to  strike 
us ;  though  an  hour's  continuance  countervails  an 
age  of  prosperity ;  though  she  cast  in  our  dishi 
all  that  ever  we  have  done ;  yet  hath  she  no  power 
to  hurt  the  humble  and  wise,  but  only  to  break 
such  as  too  much  prosperity  hath  made  stiflf  in 
their  own  thoughts,  but\reak  indeed;  and  fitted 
for  renewing :  when  the  wise  rather  gather  from 
thence  profit  and  wisdom;  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  said,  "  Before  I  was  chastised  I  went 
astray."  Now,  then,  he  that  knoweth  the  right 
way,  will  look  better  to  his  footing.  Cardan 
saith,  that  weeping,  fasting,  and  sighing,  are  the 
chief  purges  of  grief;  indeed  naturally  they  do 
assuage  sorrow :  but  God  in  this  case  is  the  only 
and  best  physician ;  the  means  he  bath  ordain^ 
are  the  advice  of  friends,  the  amendment  of  our^ 
selves  T  for  amend  ment  is  both  physician  and  cure. 
For  friends,  although  your  lordship  be  scant,  yet 
I  hope  you  are  not  altogether  destitute ;  if  you  be, 
do  but  look  upon  good  books :  they  are  true  friends, 
that  will  neither  flatter  nor  dissemble :  be  you  but 
true  to  yourself,  applying  that  which  they  teach 
unto  the  party  grieved,  and  you  shall  need  no  other 
comfort  nor  counsel.  To  them,  and  to  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  directing  you  in  the  reading  of  themi 
I  commend  yoar  lordship;  beseeching  him  to 
send  you  a  good  issue  out  of  these  troubles,  and 
from  henceforth  to  work  a  reformation  in  all  that  is 
amiss,  and  aresolute  perseverance,  proceeding,  and 
growtii,  in  all  that  is  good ;  and  that  for  his  glory* 
the  bettering  of  yourself,  this  church,  and  common- 
wealth ;  whose  faithful  servant  whilst  you  remain, 
I  remain  a  faithful  servant  to  you, 

Fiu  Bacon. 


I 

*  My  Lord  Bacon  obseryea  elto where,  that  the  Scripture 
•aith,  there  be  that  turn  Judgment  into  wormwood ;  and,  saith  | 
be,  aurely  there  be  "also  that  turn  it  into  vinegar;  for  injua- 
t'ne  maketh  it  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  sour."      Essay 
IVI.    Vol.  i.  p.  58.  I 


TO  THE  KING,  ABOUT  THE  COMMENDAMS. 
Mat  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty. 

I  am  not  swift  to  deliver  any  thing  to  your 
majesty  before  it  be  well  weighed.  But  now  that 
I  have  informed  myself  of  as  much  as  is  necessary 
touching  this  proceeding  of  the  judges  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  commendams,  notwithstanding  your 
majesty's  pleasure  signified  by  me,  upon  your 
majesty's  commandment  in  presence  of  my  lord 
chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
the  contrary,  I  do  think  it  fit  to  advertise  your 
majesty  what  hath  passed ;  the  rather,  because  I 
suppose  the  judges,  since  they  performed  not  ^our 
commandment,  have  at  least  given  your  majesty 
their  reasons  of  failing  therein ;  I  being  to  answer 
for  the  doing  your  majesty's  commandments,  and 
they  for  the  not  doing. 

I  did  conceive,  that  in  a  cause  that  concerned 
your  majesty  and  your  royal  power,  the  judges 
having  heard  your  attorney-general  argue  the 
Saturday  before,  would  of  themselves  have  taken 
farther  time  to  be  advised. 
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.  And,  if  I  fail  not  in  memory^  my  Lord  Coke  re- 
ceived from  your  roajesty^s  self,  as  X  take  it,  a 
precedent  commandment  in  Hilary  term,  that 
both  in  the  "  rege  inconsalto,"  and  in  the  cora- 
mendams,  your  attorney  should  be  heard  to  speak, 
and  then  stay  to  be  made  of  farther  proceedings, 
till  my  lord  had  spoken  with  your  majesty. 

Nevertheless,  hearing  that  the  day  appointed 
for  the  judges*  argument  held,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, 1  sent  on  Thursday,  in  the  evening, 
having  received  your  majesty's  commandment 
but  the  day  before  in  the  afternoon,  a  letter;  to  my 
Lord  Coke;  whereby  I  let  him  know,  that  upon 
some  report  of  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  who,  by 
your  commandment,  was  present  at  my  argument 
of  that  which  passed,  it  was  your  majesty's  ex- 
press pleasure,  that  no  farther  proceedings  should 
be,  until  you  bad  conferred  with  your  judges: 
which  your  majesty  thought  to  have  done  at  your 
being  now  last  in  town;  but  by  reason  of  your 
many  and  weighty  occasions,  your  princely  times 
would  not  serve;  and  that  it  was  your  pleasure  he 
should  signify  so  much  to  the  rest  of  the  judges, 
whereof  his  lordship  mi^ht  not  fail.  His  answer 
by  word  to  my  man  was,  that  it  were  good  the 
rest  of  the  judges  understood  so  much  from  myself: 
whereupon,  I,  that  cannot  skill  of  scruples  in  mat- 
ter of  service,  did  write,  on  Friday,  three  several 
letters  of  like  content,  to  the  judges  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  other  three  judges  of  the  Idng^s  benchj  men- 
tioning in  that  last  my  particular  letter  to  my  lord 
chief  justice. 

This  was  all  I  did,  and  thought  all  had  been 
sure ;  insomuch  as,  the  same  day  being  appointed 
in  chancery  for  your  majesty's  great  cause,  fol- 
lowed by  my  Lord  Hunsden,  I  writ  two  other 
letters  to  both  the  chief  justices,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  assisting  my  lord  chancellor  at  the  hear- 
ing. And  when  my  lord  chancellor  himself  took 
some  notice  upon  that  occasion,  openly  in  the 
chancery,  that  the  commendams  could  not  hold 
presently  after,  I  heard  the  judges  were  gone 
about  the  commendams ;  which  I  thought  at  first 
had  been  only  to  adjourn  tlie  court,  but  I  heard 
after  that  they  proceeded  to  argument. 

In  tbis  their  doing,  I  conceive  they  must  either 
except  to  the  nature  of  the  commandment,  or  to 
the  credence  thereof ;  both  which,  I  assure  myself, 
your  majesty  will  maintain. 

For  if  they  should  stand  upon  the  general 
ground,  •<  Nulli  negabimus,  nulH  diflferemos  jus- 
titiam,"  it  receiveth  two  answers.  The  one,  that 
reasonable  and  mature  advice  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  delay;  and  that  they  can  well 
allege  when  it  pleaseth  them.  The  other  is,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  case  merely 
between  subject  and  subject,  and  where  the  king's 
interest  is  in  question  directly  or  by  consequence. 
As  for  the  attorney's  place  and  commission,  it  is 
as  proper  for  him  to  signify  the  king^s  pleasure 
Vol.  IL— r.2 


to  the  judges,  as  for  the  secretary  to  signify  the 
same  to  the  privy-council;  and  so  it  hath  ever 
been. 

These  things  were  a  little  strange,  if  there  came 
not  so  many  of  them  together,  as  the  one  maketh 
the  other  seem  less  strange:  but  your  majesty 
hath  fair  occasions  to  remedy  all  with  small  aid ; 
I  say  no  more  for  the  present. 

I  was  a  little  plain  with  my  Lord  CoKe  in  theM 
matters;  and  when  his  answer  was,^that  he  knew 
all  these  things,  I  said  he  could  never  profit  too 
mueh  in  knowing  himself  and  his  duty.  God 
preserve  your  majesty. 


A  MEMORIAL  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY,  CORRECTED 
WITH  SIR  FR.  BACON'S  OWN  HAND,  1616. 

It  seemeth  this  year  of  the  fourteenth  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  being  a  year  of  a  kind  of  majority 
in  his  government,  is  consecrated  to  justice:* 
which,  as  his  majesty  hath  performed  to  his  sub- 
jects in  this  late  memorable  occasion,  so  he  is  now 
to  render  and  perform  to  himself,  his  crown,  and 
posterity. 

That  his  conncil  shall  perceive  by  that  which 
his  majesty  shall  now  communicate  with  them, 
that  the  mass  of  his  business  is  continually  pre- 
pared in  his  own  royal  care  and  cogitations,  how- 
soever he  produoeth  the  same  to  light,  and  to  act 
"  per  opera  dienim."f 

That  his  majesty  shall  make  unto  them  now  a 
declarative  of  two  great  causes,  whereof  he  doubt- 
eth  not  they  have  heard  by  glimpses ;  the  one  con- 
cerning his  high  court  of  chancery,  the  other  con- 
cerning the  church  and  prelacy ;  but  both  of  them 
deeply  touching  his  prerogative  and  sovereignty, 
and  the  flowers  of  his  crown. 

That  about  the  end  of  Hilary  term  last,  there 
came  to  his  majesty's  ears,  only  by  common  voice 
and  report,  not  without  great  rumour  and  wonder, 
that  there  wa»  somewhat  done  in  the  King's 
Bench  the  last  day  of  that  term,  whereby  his 
chancery  should  be  pulled  down,  and  be  brought 
in  question  for  *«  praemunire ;"  being  the  most 
heinous  offence  after  treason,  and  felony,  and  mis- 
prision of  treason;  and  that  the  time  should  be 
when  the  chancellor  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 

That  his  majesty  was  so  far  from  hearing  of  this 

*  By  the  laws,  seTeral  asm  are  anigned  to  persona  for 
seTeral  parpoaes ;  and  by  tbe  common  taw,  the  fourteenth 
year  la  a  kind  of  majority,  and  aocoaated  an  age  of  dtocra- 
Uon.  At  that  time  a  man  may  afree  of  diaagree  to  a  preca 
dent  marriage :  the  heir  in  socage  may  reject  the  guardiaa 
appointed  by  law,  and  choose  a  new  one :  and  the  woman  at 

j  that  age  shall  be  out  of  ward,  etc.— StepUiw. 

I  f  "  Per  opera  dlenim,*'  alluding  to  the  gradations  Almighty 
God  was  pleased  to  observe  in  the  creating  of  the  world.    In 

I  this  paragraph,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  insinuates  what  he  ex* 

!  pret sly  declares.  Vol.  i.  Essay  XLVII.  p.  M,  that  in  all  nago. 

i  tiationsof  difflculty  a  man  must  flnt  prepare  boalnesa,  ani 

.  so  ripen  it  by  degrees.— Step&ciw. 
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by  any  complaint  from  his  chancellor,  who  then 
had  ^ven  over  worldly  thoughts,  that  he  wrote 
letters  of  comfort  to  him  upon  this  accident,  before 
he  heard  from  him ;  and  for  his  attorney,  his 
majesty  challenged  him  for  not  advertising  him 
of  that,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  his  majesty  to 
be  informed  from  him. 

That  his  majesty  being  sensible  of  this  so  great 
novelty  and  perturbation  in  his  courts  of  justice, 
neverUieless  used  this  method  and  moderation, 
that  before  he  would  eitamine  this  great  affront 
and  disgrace  offered  to  his  chancery  and  chanceU 
lor,  he  would  first  inform  himself  whether  the 
chancery  or  chancellor  were  in  fault;  and  whether 
the  former  precedents  of  chancery  did  warrant  the 
proceedings  there  after  judgment  passed  at  com- 
mon law,  which  was  the  thing  in  question,  and 
thereupon  his  majesty  called  his  learned  counsel 
to  him,  and  commanded  them  to  examine  the  pre- 
cedents 6f  chancery,  and  to  certify  what  they 
found :  which  they  did ;  and  by  their  certificate  it 
appeareth,  that  the  precedents  of  that  kind  were 
many  and  precise  in  the  point,  and  constant,  and 
in  good  times,  and  allowed  many  times  by  the 
jadges  themselves. 

That  after  this  his  majesty  received  from  the 
lord  chancellor  a  case,  whereby  the  question  was 
clearly  set  down  and  contained  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  present  doubt;  being.  Whether 
upon  apparent  matter  of  equity,  which  the  judges 
of  the  law  by  their  place  and  oath  cannot  meddle 
with  or  relieve,  if  a  judgment  be  once  passed  at 
common  law,  the  subject  shall  perish,  or  that  tlie 
chancery  shall  relieve  him ;  and  whether  there  be 
any  statute  of  «*  praemunire'*  or  other,  to  restrain 
this  power  in  the  chancellor,  which  case,  upon  the 
request  of  the  lord  chancellor,  his  majesty  likewise 
referred  to  his  learned  counsel,  and  the  prince's 
attorney,  Mr.  Walter,  was  joined  with  Uiem,  who 
upon  great  advice  and  view  of  the  original  records 
themselves,  certified  the  chancery  was  not  re- 
strained by  any  statute  in  that  case. 

That  hid  majesty  again  required  his  learned 
counsel  to  call  the  clerks  of  tlie  king's  bench  to 
them,  and  to  receive  from  them  any  precedents 
of  indictments  in  the  king's  bench  against  the 
chancery  for  proceeding  in  the  like  case ;  who 
produced  only  two  precedents,  being  but  indict- 
ments offered  or  found,  upon  which  there  was  no 
other  proceedincr;  and  the  clerks  said,  they  had 
used  diligence  and  could  find  no  more. 

That  his  majesty,  after  he  had  received  this 
satisfaction  that  there  was  ground  for  that  the 
chancery  had  done,  and  that  the  chancery  was 
not  in  fault,  ho  thought  then  it  was  time  to  ques- 
tion the  misdemeanor  and  contempt  in  scandaliz- 
ing and  dishonouring  his  justice  in  that  high  court 
of  chancery  in  so* odious  a  manner;  and  com- 
manded his  attorney-general,  with  the  advice  of 
the  rest  of  his  learned  counsel,  to  prosecute  the 
oTendcrs  in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  done ;  and 


some  of  them  are  fled,  and  others  stand  out  and 
will  not  answer. 

That  there  resteth  only  one  part  more  towards 
his  majesty's  complete  information  in  this  cause : 
which  is  to  examine  that  which  was  done  in  open 
court  the  said  last  day  of  Hilary  term,  and  whether 
the  judges  of  king^s  bench  did  commit  any  excess 
of  authority ;  or  did  animate  the  offenders  other- 
wise than  according  to  their  duty  and  place; 
which  inquiry,  because  it  concerneth  the  judges 
of  a  court  to  keep  order  and  decorum,  his  majesty 
thinketli  not  so  convenient  to  use  his  learned 
counsel  tlierein,  but  will  commit  the  same  to  some 
of  the  council-table  and  his  learned  counsel  to  at- 
tend them. 

This  declared,  or  what  else  his  majesty  in  his 
own  high  wisdom  shall  think  good ;  it  will  be  fit 
time  to  have  the  certificate  of  the  learned  counsel 
openly  read. 

His  majesty  may,  if  he  please,  forbear  to  publish 
at  this  time  at  the  table  the  committees ;  but  signify 
his  pleasure  to  themselves  aften^'ards. 

The  committees  named  by  his  majesty,  wem 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Secretary  Lake,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  master  of  the 
rolls. 

This  report  is  to  be  prefixed,  to  be  given  in  by 
Wednesday  at  night,  that  his  majesty  may  com- 
municate it  with  his  council,  and  take  fartbet 
order  on  Thursday  thereupon,  if  his  majesty  be 
so  pleased. 

At  this  declaration,  it  is  his  majesty's  direction, 
to  the  end  things  may  appear  to  be  the  more 
evenly  carried,  that  neither  my  lord  chancelloi 
nor  my  lord  chief  justice  be  present. 

But  then,  when  his  majesty  entereth  into  the 
second  declarative,  my  lord  chancellor  is  to  be 
called  for :  but  my  lord  chief  justice  not ;  because 
it  concerneth  him. 

For  the  second  declarative:  that  his  majesty 
hath  reason  to  be  offended  and  grieved,  in  that 
which  passed  touching  the  commendams,  both  in 
matter  and  manner:  for  the  matter,  that  his 
majesty's  religious  care  of  the  church  and  of  tho 
prelacy,  and,  namely,  of  his  lords  spiritual  the 
bishops,  may  well  appear,  first,  in  that  he  hi.ih 
utterly  expelled  those  sectaries  or  inconforma- 
ble  persons  that  spurned  at  the  governmcht ;  se- 
condly, that  by  a  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  hath  preserved  their  livings  from  being 
wasted  and  dilapidated  by  long  leases,  and  therein 
bound  himself  and  his  crown  and  succession; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  see  two  bishops  privy  coun- 
sellors at  the  table,  which  hath  not  been  of  late 
years. 

That  agreeably  to  this  his  majesty's  care  and 

good  affection,  hearing  that  there  was  a  case  of 

the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's,  wherein  his  majesty's 

supreme  power  of  granting  commendams,  which 

I  in  respect  of  the  exility  of  bishoprics  is  some 

.  times. necessary,  was  questioned  to  be  overthrown 
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or  weakened ;  he  coramanded  his  attorney  general, 
not  only  to  have  care  to  maintain  it  according  to 
his  place,  but  also  that  he  should  relate  to  his 
majesty  how  things  passed ;  and  did  also  com- 
mand the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  be  present  at  | 
the  public  argument  of  the  case ;  and  to  report  to  ' 
his  majesty  the  true  state  of  that  question^  and  ' 
how  far  it  extended.  ' 

This  being  accordingly  done;  then  upon  report  j 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  presence  of  ihc 
lord  chancellor,  his  majesty  thought  it  necessary, 
that  before  the  judges  proceeded  to  declare  xhrh 
opinion  they  should  have  conference  with  his 
majesty,  to  the  end  to  settle  some  course,  that 
justice  might  be  done,  and  his  regal  power, 
whereof  his  crown  hald  been  so  long  vested,  not 
touched  nor  diminished:  atid  thereupon  totn^ 
manded  his  attorney,  who  by  his  place  ougKt . 
properly  to  signify  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  hta 
Judges,  as  his  secretary  doth  to  his  privy  council, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
bishop,  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  judges,  that 
because  his  majesty  thought  it  needful  to  consult 
with  them  in  that  case  before  they  proceeded  to 
jndgment;  and  that  his  majesty^s  business,  as 
they  all  knew,  was  very  gfreat^  and  Midsummer 
term  so  near  at  hand,  and  the  cause  argued  by  bis 
sttorney  so  lately,  they  should  put  off  the  day  till 
they  might  advise  with  his  majesty  at  his  next 
eoming  to  town.  That  his  majesty's  attorney 
signified  so  much  by  his  letters,  the  nest  day 
after  he  had  received  his  commandment,  to  all 
the  judges,  and  that  in  no  imperious  manner,  but 
alleging  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  that  the 
case  was  lately  argued,  his  majesty's  business 
great,  another  term  at  hand,  etc. 

Now  followeth  the  manner  that  was  held  in 
this,  which  his  majesty  conceiveth  was  not  only 
indiscreet,  but  presumptuous  and  contemptuous* 

For,  first,  they  disobeyed  this  his  majesty's 
commandment,  and  proceeded  to  public  argument, 
notwithstanding  the  same;  and  thought  it  enough 
to  certify  only  their  mind  to  his  majesty. 

Secondly,  in  a  general  letter  under  all  their 
hands,  howsoever  it  may  be  upon  divided  opinion, 
they  allege  unto  his  majesty  their  oath;  and, 
that  his  majesty's  commandment,  for  the  attor- 
ney's letter  was  but  the  case  that  it  was  wrapped 
in,  was  against  law ;  as  if  maturity  and  a  delibe- 
rate proceeding  were  a  delay,  or  that  command- 
ment of  stay  in  respect  of  so  high  a  quealion  of 
state  and  prerogative,  were  like  a  commandment 
gotten  by  importunity,  or  in  favour  of  a  suitor. 

Thirdly,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  and  justly 
doubted,  that,  upon  the  contrary,  in  this  that  tht;y 
have  done,  they  have  broken  their  oath  ;  for  their 
oath  is  to  counsel  the  kinor  when  they  shalk  be 
called;  and  if,  when  the  king  calleth  them  to 
counsel,  they  will  do  the  deed  first,  and  give  him 
counsel  after,  tliis  is  more  than  a  simple  refusal. 

Lastly,  it  is  no  new  thing  upon  divers  f>artica- 


lar  occasions,  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  the  con- 
sulting with  their  sovereign  about  a  cause  of 
great  moment,  to  put  off  days,  and  yet  no  breach 
of  oath.  And  there  was  another  fair  passage 
well  known  to  my  Lord  Coke,  that  he  might  have 
used  if  it  had  pleased  him ;  for  that  very  day  was 
appointed  for  the  king's  great  cause  in  the  chan- 
cery, both  for  my  Lord  Hobart  and  him ;  which 
cause  ought  to  have  had  precedence  afore  any 
private  cause,  as  they  would  have  this  seem  to  be. 

To  this  letter  hifi  majesty  made  a  most  princely 
and  prudent  answer,  which  I  leave  to  itself. 

Upon  this  declaration  his  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  have  the  judges'  letter  and  his  own 
letter  read. 

Then  his  majesty,, for  his  part,  as  I  conceive, 
will  be  pleased  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  council 
as  well  for  the  stay  of  the  new  day,  which  is 
Saturday  next,  as  for  the  censure  and  reproof  of 
the  contempt  passed  :  for  though  the  judges  are  a 
reverend  body,  yet  they  are,  as  all  subjects  are, 
corrigible. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 
Sir, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act  of  coun- 
cil concerning  the  judges'  letter,  penned  as  near 
as  I  could  to  his  majesty's  instructions  received 
in  your  presence.  I  then  told  his  majesty  my 
memory  was  not  able  to  keep  i^y  with  his;  and, 
therefore,  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  any 
omissions  or  errors,  and  be  pleased  to  supply  and 
reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  exceirent  hand,  con- 
cerning business  that  is  comitig  on :  for,  since  his 
majeaty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me,  me- 
thinks  I  should  double  my  endeavours.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 

Your  most  dfevoted  and  boundcn  servant, 
June  12,  1616.  Fa.  Bacoit. 


TOUCHING  THE  COMMENDAMS. 
•at  WHirrHALL  THt  SIXTH  OF  JUNE,  AlflTO,  1616, 

Present  the  KING'S  MAJESTY. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Lord  Wotton. 

Canterbury.  Lord  Stanhope. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Fenton. 

Lord  Treasurer.  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlairt. 

Lord  Privy-Seal.  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

Lord  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Secretary  Lake* 

*  It  U  very  clear,  that  tbia  la  tbe  act  of  council  referred  t«> 
in  the  preceding  kttfr,  and  drawn  up  by  Sir  Francii  Dacuji . 
which,  being  written  in  a  Air  manner,  I  accidently  bought, 
and  have  corrected  aeveral  errnra  therein.  If  any  remain,  tj 
I  beiieve  the  reader  wiil  think  tliere  doth ;  It  la  becauaa  1  1mi4 
uo  opportunity  to  peruse  the  touncH  boofca .    SUpktns. 
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Duke  of  Lenox. 
Lord  Zouche. 
Bishop  of  Wioton. 
Lord  Knollys. 


Mr.  Chanoellor  of  I 
the  Exchequer. 

Master     of     the 
Rolls. 


His  majesty  having  this  day  given  order  for 
meeting  of  the  council^  and  that  all  the  judges, 
being  twelve  in  number,  should  be  sent  for  to  be 
present;  when  the  lords  were  sat,  and  the  judges 
ready  attending,  his  majesty  came  himself  in 
person  to  council,  and  opened  to  them  the  cause 
of  that  assembly ;  which  was :  That  he  had  called 
them  together  concerning  a  question  that  had 
relation  to  no  private  person,  but  concerned  God 
and  the  king,  the  power  of  his  crown,  and  the 
state  of  this  church,  whereof  he  was  protector ; 
and  that  there  was  no  fitter  place  to  handle  it 
than  at  the  head  of  his  councU-table :  that  there 
had  been  a  question  pleaded  and  argued  concern- 
ing commendams ;  the  proceedings  wherein  had 
either  been  mis-reported  or  mis-handled ;  for,  his 
majesty  a  year  since  had  received  advertisements 
concerning  the  cause  in  two  instances,  by  some 
that  intrenched  upon  his  prerogative  royal  in  the 
general  power  of  granting  commendams ;  and  by 
others,  that  the  doubt  rested  only  upon  a  special 
nature  of  a  commendam,  such  as  in  respect  of  the 
incongruity  and  exorbitant  form  thereof  might  be 
questioned,  without  impeaching  or  weakening  the 
general  power  of  all.. 

Whereupon  his  majesty,  willing  to  know  the 
true  state  thereof,  commanded  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  to  be 
present  at  the  next  argument,  and  to  report  the 
state  of  the  question  and  proceeding  to  his  ma- 
jesty. But  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  being  absent 
by  occasion,  the  Lord  of  Winchester  only  was 
present,  and  made  Information  to  his  majesty  of 
the  particulars  thereof  which  his  majesty  com- 
manded  him  to  report  to  the  board.  Whereupon 
the  Lord  of  Winchester  stood  up  and  said,  that 
Serjeant  Chiborne,  who  argued  the  cause  against 
the  commendams,  had  maintained  divers  posi- 
tions and  assertions  very  prejudicial  to  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative  royal ;  as  first,  that  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops  was  against  the  canon  law,  and 
for  authority  vouched  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Sardis;  that  the  King  had  not  power  to  grant 
commendams,  but  in  case  of  necessity ;  that  there 
could  be  no  necessity,  because  there  could  be  no 
need  for  augmentation  of  living,  for  no  man  was 
bound  to  keep  hospitality  above  his  means;  be- 
sides other  parts  of  his  argument  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  majesty's  prerogative  in  case  of 
commendams. 

The  Lord  of  Winchester  having  made  his  re- 
port, his  majesty  resumed  his  former  narrative, 
letting  the  lords  know,  that  after  the  Lord  of 
Winton  had  made  unto  his  majesty  a  report  of 
that  which  passed  at  the  argument  of  the  cause, 
like  in  substance  unto  that  which  now  had  been 


made ;  his  majesty  apprehending  the  matter  to  b6 
of  so  high  a  nature,  commanded  his  attorney 
general  to  signify  his  tnajes^'s  pleasure  unto  tbo 
lord  chief  justice ;  That  in  regard  of  hU  m^eaty't 
most  weighty  occasions,  and  for  that  his  majesty 
held  it  necessary  upon  the  Lord  of  Wlnton'e 
report,  that  his  majesty  be  first  consulted  wlth^ 
before  the  judges  proceed  to  argue  It ;  therefore 
the  day  appointed  for  the  judges  argument  should 
be  put  off  till  they  might  speak  with  hb  majesty; 
and  this  letter  of  his  majesty's  attorney  was,  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  openly  read  as  fol* 
loweth,  "  in  h«c  verba." 

"  My  Lord, 

It  is  the  king's  express  pleasure,  that  because 
his  majesty's  time  would  not  serve  to  have  oon* 
ference  with  your  lordship  and  his  judges,  tondh* 
ing  the  cause  of  commendams,  at  bis  last  being 
in  town ;  in  regard  of  his  majesty^s  other  moet 
weighty  occasions ;  and  for  that  his  majesty  hold* 
eth  it  necessary,  upon  the  report  which  my  Lord 
of  Winchester,  who  was  present  at  the  last  argu- 
ments by  his  majesty *s  royal  commandment,  made 
to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  be  first  consulted 
with,  ere  there  be  any  farther  proceedings  by 
arguments  by  any  of  the  judges,  or  otherwise; 
therefore  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  fiurtbev 
proceedings  by  arguments  of  the  judges  in  thai 
oase,  be  put  off  till  his  majesty's  farther  pleaeeis 
be  known,  upon  consulting  with  him ;  and  to  thai 
end,  that  your  lordship  forthwith  signify  his 
commandment  to  the  rest  of  the  judges :  whereof 
your  lordship  may  not  fall :  and  so  I  leave  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  loving  friend  to  command, 

Fr.  Bacov. 
This  Tbureday  afternoon, 
April  ft5, 1616.'* 

That  upon  this  letter  received,  the  lord  chief 
justice  returned  word  to  his  majesty's  said  attor- 
ney by  his  servant;  That  it  was  fit  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  should  understand  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure immediately  by  letters  from  his  said  attorney 
to  the  judges  of  the  several  benches :  and  accord 
ingly  it  was  done ;  whereupon  all  the  said  judges 
assembled,  and  by  ihcir  letter  under  their  hands 
certified  his  majesty,  ^at  they  held  those  let- 
ters, importing  the  signification  aforesaid,  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  they  could  not  yield 
to  the  same  by  their  oath;  and  that  thereupon 
they  had  proceeded  at  the  day,  and  did  now  cer- 
tify his  majesty  thereof:  which  letter  of  the  judges 
his  majesty  also  commanded  to  be  openly  read, 
the  tenor  whereof  followelh,  "  in  hoec  verba." 

"Most  dread  and  most  oracious  Sovereign, 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty  to 
be  advertised,  that  this  letter  here  enclosed  was 
delivered  unto  me  your  chief  justice  on  Thursda? 
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last  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  servant  of  your  majes- 
ty's attorney-general ;  and  letters  of  the  like  effect 
were  on  the  day  following  sent  from  him  by  his 
servant  to  us  your  majesty's  justices  of  every  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster.  Vfe  are  and  ever  will 
be  ready  with  all  faithfal  and  true  heart,  accord- 
ing to  our  bounden  duties,  to  serve  and  obey 
your  majesty,  and  think  ourselves  most  happy  to 
spend  our  tiroes  and  abilities  to  do  your  majesty 
true  and  faithful  service  in  this  present  case  men- 
tioned 'n  this  letter.  AVhat  information  hath 
beeu  made  unto  you,  whereupon  Mr.  Attorney 
doth  ground  his  letter,  from  the  report  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winton,  we  know  not;  this  we  know, 
that  the  true  substance  of  the  cause  summarily  is 
thus ;  it  consisteth  principally  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  two  acts^  of  parliament,  the  one  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year'  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  the 
other  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  whereof  your  majesty's  judges  upon  their 
oaths,  and  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and 
learning,  are  bound  to  deliver  their  true  understand- 
fng  faithfully  and  uprightly ;  and  the  case  between 
two  for  private  interest  and  inheritance  earnestly 
called  on  for  justice  and  expedition.  We  hold  it 
our  duty  to  inform  your  majesty,  that  our  oath  is 
in  these  express  words :  That  in  case  any  letters 
come  unto  us  contrary  to  law,  that  we  do  nothing 
by  suoh  letters  but  certify  your  majesty  thereof, 
and  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
same  letters.  We  have  advisedly  considered  of 
the  said  letter  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  with  one  con- 
tent do  hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and 
•uch  as  we  could  not  yield  to  the  same  by  our 
oath,  assuredly  persuading  ourselves  that  your 
rtajesty  being  truly  informed,  that  it  standeth  not 
vith  your  royal  and  just  pleasure  to  give  way  to 
them :  and  knowing  your  majesty's  zeal  to  justice 
to  be  most  renowned,  therefore  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  oaths  and  duties,  at  the  very  day 
prefixed  the  last  term,  proceeded,  and  thereof 
certified  your  majesty ;  and  shall  ever  pray  to  the 
Almighty  for  your  majesty  in  all  honour,  health, 
and  happiness  long  to  reign  over  us. 

Edw.  Coke,  Henry  Hobart,  Laur, 
Tanfield,  Pet.  Warburton,  George 
Snigge,  Ja.  Altham,  Ed.  Bromley, 
JohB  Croke,  Humphry  Winche, 
John  Dodderidge,  Augostin  Ni- 
ehoUs,  Roi>ert  Houghton. 
Serjeants-lnii,  9Sth  At>rU,  1610." 

His  majesty  having  considered  of  this  letter, 
by  his  princely  letters  returned  answer,  reporting 
himself  to  their  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
what  princely  care  he  hath  ever  had  since  his  coming 
U  the  crown,  to  have  justice  duly  administered  to 
his  subjects,  with  all  possible  expedition;  and 
bow  far  he  was  from  crossing  or  delaying  of  jus- 
tice, when  the  interest  of  any  private  person  was 
questioned :  but  on  the  other  side  expressing  him- 
•elf,  that  where  the  ease  oonoernad  the  high 


powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  would 
not  endure  to  have  them  wounded  through  the 
sides  of  a  private  person;  admonishing  them  also, 
lastly,  of  a  custom  lately  entertained,  of  a  greater 
boldness  to  dispute  the  high  points  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative  in  a  popular  and  unlawful  liberty  of 
argument  more  than  in  former  times :  and  making 
them  perceive  also  how  weak  and  impertinent  the 
pretence  of  allegation  of  their  oath  was  in  a  case 
of  this  nature,  and  how  well  it  might  have  been 
spared ;  with  many  other  weighty  points  in  the 
said  letter  contained :  which  letter  also  by  his 
majesty's  appointment  and  commandment  was 
publicly  read  "  in  h»c  verba." 

«*  Jamks  Rex, 

•*  Trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellors,  and  trusty 
and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Wo  per- 
ceive by  your  letter,  that  you  conceive  the  com- 
mandment given  you  by  our  attorney-general  in 
our  name  to  have  proceeded  upon  wrong  informa- 
tion :  but  if  you  list  to  remember  what  princely 
care  we  have  ever  had,  since  our  coming  to  this 
crown,  to  see  justice  duly  administered  to  our 
subjects,  with  ail  possible  expedition ;  and  how 
far  we  have  ever  been  from  urging  the  delay 
thereof  in  any  sort,  you  may  safely  persuade 
yourselves  that  it  was  no  small  reason  that  moved 
us  to  send  you  that  direction.  You  might  very 
well  have  spared  your  labour  in  informing  us  of 
the  nature  of  your  oath;  for  although  we  never 
studied  the  common  law  of  England,  yet  are  we 
not  ignorant  of  any  points  which  belong  to  a  king 
to  know :  we  are  therefore  to  inform  you  hereby, 
that  we  are  far  from  crossing  or  delaying  any 
thing  which  may  belong  to  the  interest  of  any 
private  party  in  this  case ;  bat  we  cannot  be  con- 
tented to  suffer  the  prerogative  royal  of  our  crown 
to  be  wounded  through  the  sides  of  a  private  per- 
son :  we  have  no  care  at  all  which  of  the  parties 
shall  win  this  process  ia  this  ease,  so  that  right 
prevail,  and  that  justice  be  truly  administered. 
But  on  the  other  side,  we  have  reason  to  foresee 
that  nothing  be  done  in  this  case  which  may 
wound  our  prerogative  in  general ;  and  therefore 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  shall  be  de- 
bated amongst  you  which  may  concern  our  ge- 
neral power  of  giving  commendaros,  we  desire 
not  the  parties  to  have  one  hour's  delay  of  jus- 
tice! but  that  our  prerogative  should  not  be 
wounded  in  that  regard  for  all  times  hereafter, 
upon  pretext  of  private  persons'  interest,  we  sent 
you  that  direction ;  which  we  account  as  well  to 
be  wounded  if  it  be  publicly  disputed  upon,  as 
if  any  sentence  were  given  against  it :  we  are 
therefore  to  admonish  you,  that  since  the  prero- 
gative of  our  crown  hath  been  more  boldly  dealt 
withal  in  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  time  of  oui 
reign,  than  ever  it  was  before  in  the  reigns  of 
divers  princes  immediately  preceding  us,  that  wa 
will  no  longer  endure  that  popular  and  unlawfat 
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liberty.;  and  therefore  we  were  justly  moved  to 
send  yoa  that  direction  to  forbear  to  meddle  in  a 
cause  of  so  tender  a  nature,  till  we  had  farther 
thouglit  upon  it.  We  have  cause  indeed  to 
rejoice  of  your  zeal  for  your  speedy  execution  of 
justice;  but  we  would  be  glad  that  all  our 
subjects  might  so  find  the  fruits  thereof,  as  that 
no  pleas  before  you  were  of  older  date  than  this 
is.  But  as  to  your  argument,  which  you  found 
upon  your  oath,  you  give  our  predecessors,  who 
first  founded  the  oatli,  a  very  charitable  meaning, 
in  perverting  their  intention  and  zeal  to  justice,  to 
make  a  weapon  of  it  to  use  against  their  succes- 
sors ;  for,  although  your  oath  be,  that  you  shall 
not  delay  justice  between  any  private  persons  or 
parties,  yet  was  it  not  meant  that  the  king  should 
thereby  receive  harm,  before  he  be  forewarned 
thereof;  neither  can  you  deny,  but  that  every 
term  you  will,  out  of  your  own  discretions,  for 
reasons  known  unto  you,  put  oflf  either  tlie  hear- 
ing or  determining  of  any  ordinary  cause  betwixt 
private  persons  till  the  next  term  following.  Our 
pleasure  therefore  is,  who  are  the  head  and  foun- 
tain of  justice  under  God  in  our  dominions,  and 
we  out  of  our  absolute  power  and  authority  royal 
do  command  you,  that  you  forbear  to  meddle  any 
farther  ip  this  plea  till  our  coming  to  town,  and 
that  out  of  our  own  mouth  you  hear  our  pleasure 
in  this  business;  which  we  do  out  of  the  care  we 
have,  that  our  prerogative  may  not  receive  an  un- 
witting and  indirect  blow,  and  not  to  hinder 
justice  to  be  administered  to  any  private  parties, 
which  no  importunities  shall  persuade  us  to  move 
you  in.  Like  as,  only  for  the  avoiding  of  the 
unreasonable  importunity  of  suitors  in  their  own 
particular,  that  oath  was  by  our  predecessors 
ordained  to  be  administered  unto  you :  so  we  wish 
you  heartily  well  to  fare. 

"  Postscript.  You  shall  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  call  our  attorney-general  unto  you,  who  will 
inform  you  of  the  particular  points  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  be  disputed  of  in  this  case.*' 

This  letter  being  read,  his  majesty  resolved  to 
take  into  his  consideration  the  parts  of  the  judges' 
letter,  and  other  their  proceedings  in  that  cause, 
and  the  errors  therein  contained  and  committed ; 
which  errors  his  majesty  did  set  forth  to  be  both 
in  matter  and  manner:  in  matter,  as  well  by  way 
of  omission  as  commission ;  for  omission,  that  it 
was  a  fault  in  the  judges,  that  when  they  heard 
a  counsellor  at  the  bar  presume  to  argue  against 
his  majesty's  prerogative,  which  in  this  case  was  j 
in  effect  his  supremacy,  they  did  not  interrupt  and  ' 
reprove  sharply  that  base  and  bold  course  of  de- 
faming or  impeaching  things  of  so  high  a  nature 
by  discourse ;  especially  since  his  majesty  hath 
observed,  that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  crown, 
tiie  popular  sort  of  lawyers  have  been  the  men, 
tltat  most  afifrontedly  in  all  parliaments  have  trod- 


;  den  upon  his  prerogative :  which  beuog  most  coi^ 
j  trary  to  their  vocation  of  any  men,  since  the  law 
I  or  lawyers  can  never  be  respected,  if  the  king  bo 
I  not  reverenced ;  it  doth  therefore  best  become  the 
,  judges  of  any,  to  check  and  bridle  such  impudent 


lawyers,  and  in  their  several  benches  to  disgrace 


them  that  bear  so  little  respect  to  their  king's  au- 
thority and  prerogative:  that  his  majesty- had  a 


double  prerogative,  whereof  the  one  was  ordinary 
and  had  relation  to  his  private  interest,  which 
might  be,  and  was  every  day,  disputed  in  Westp 
minster  Hall ;  the  other  was  of  a  higher  nature, 
referring  to  his  supreme  and  imperial  power  and 
sovereignty,  which  ought  not  to  be  disputed  or 
handled  in  vulgar  argument:  but  that  of  late  the 
courts  of  the  common  law  are  grown  so  vast  and 
transcendent,  as  they  did  both  meddle  with  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  had  encroached  upon  all 
other  courts  of  justice;  as  the  high  commissiont 
the  councils  established  in  Wales  and  at  York,- 
tlie  court  of  requests. 

Concerning  that  which  might  be  termed  com- 
mission, his  majesty  took  exception  at  the  judges' 
letter,  both  in  matter  and  form:  for^ matter,  his 
majesty  plainly  demonstrated,  that  whereas  it  was 
contained  in  the  judges'  letter,  that  the  significsr 
tion  of  his  majesty's  letter  as  aforesaid  was  con- 
trary to  law,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  oath  of  a 
judge ;  that  could  not  be :  first,  for  that  the  putting 
off  any  hearing  or  proceeding  upon  any  just  or 
necessary  cause,  is  no  denying  or  delaying  of 
justice,  but  wisdom  and  maturity  of  proceeding; 
and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  just  and  necessary 
cause  of  stay,  than  tlie  consulting  with  the  king, 
where  the  cause  concerns  the  crown;  and  that 
the  judges  did  daily  put  off  causes  upon  lighter 
occasions;  and  likewise  his  majesty  did  desire  to 
know  of  the  judges,  how  his  calling  them  to  con- 
sult with  him  was  contrary  to  law,  which  they 
could  never  answer  unto. 

Secondly,  That  it  was  no  bare  supposition  or 
surmise,  that  this  cause  concerned  the  king's 
prerogative;  for  that  it  had  been  directly  and 
plainly  disputed  at  the  bar;  and  the  very  disput- 
ing thereof  in  a  public  audience  is  both  dangerous 
and  dishonourable  to  his  majesty. 

Thirdly,  That  the  manner  of  the  putting  off  that 
which  the  king  required,  was  not  infinite  nor  long 
time,  but  grounded  upon  his  majesty's  weighty 
occasions,  which  were  notorious ;  by  reason  where- 
of he  could  not  speak  with  the  judges  before  the 
argument;  and  that  there  was  a  certain  expecta- 
tion of  his  majesty's  return  at  Whitsuntide :  and 
likewise  that  the  cause  had  been  so  lately  handled 
and  argued,  and  would  not  receive  judgment  by 
the  Easter  term  next,  as  the  judges  themselves 
afterwards  confessed. 

And  afterwards,  because  there  was  another  just 
cause  of  absence  for  the  two  chief  justices,  for 
tliat  they  ought  to  have  assisted  the  lord  chancel- 
lor the  same  day  in  a  great  cause  of  the  king's 
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followed  by  the  Lord  Hunsdon  against  the  Lord 
William  Howard  in  chancery;  which  cause  of 
the  king's,  especially  being  so  worthy,  ought  to 
have  had  precedency  before  any  cause  betwixt 
party  and  party.  Also,  whereas  it  was  contained 
mthe  Judges*  letter  that  the  cause  of  commendams 
was  but  a  cause  of  private  interest  between  party 
and  party,  his  majesty  showed  plainly  the  con- 
trary ;  not  only  by  the  argument  of  Serjeant  Chi- 
bornc,  which  was  before  his  commandment,  but 
by  the  argument  of  the  j  udges  themselves,  namely, 
Justice  Nichdls,  which  was  after;  but  especially 
since  one  of  the  parties  is  a  bishop  who  pleaded 
for  the  commendams  by  the  virtue  of  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative. 

Also,  whereas  it  was  contained  in  the  judges* 
letter,  that  the  parties  called  upon  them  earnestly 
for  justice,  his  majesty  conceived  it  to  be  but  pre- 
tence; urging  them  to  prove  that  there  was  any 
solicitation  by  the  parties  for  expedition,  otheri> 
wis?  than  in  an  ordinary  course  of  attendance ; 
which  they  could  not  prove. 

As  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  his  majesty  noted, 
that  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  very  indecent  and 
unfit  for  subjects  to  disobey  the  king's  command- 
ment, but  most  of  all  to  proceed  in  the  moan  time, 
and  to  return  to  him  a  bare  certificate ;  whereas, 
they  ought  to  have  concluded  with  the  laying 
4own  and  representing  of  their  reasons,  modestly 
to  his  majesty,  why  they  should  proceed ;  and  so 
to  have  submitted  the  same  to  his  princely  judg- 
ment, expecting  to  hear  from  him  whether  they 
had  given  him  satisfaction. 

After  this  his  majesty's  declaration,  all  the 
judges  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  acknow- 
ledged their  error  for  matter  and  form,  humbly 
oraving  his  majesty's  gracious  favour  and  pardon 
for  the  same. 

But  for  the  matter  of  the  letter,  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  entered  into  a  defence 
thereof;  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  the  stay 
required  by  his  majesty  was  a  delay  pf  justice, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  law  and  the  judges'  oath ; 
and  that  the  judges  knew  well  amongst  them- 
selves, that  the  case,  as  they  meant  to  handle  it, 
did  not  concern  his  majesty's  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing of  commendams :  and  that  if  the  day  had  not 
held  by  the  not  coming  of  the  judges,  the  suit  had 
been  discontinued,  which  had  been  a  failing  of 
justice,  and  that  they  could  not  adjourn  it,  because 
Mr.  Attorney's  letter  mentioned  no  day  certain,  and 
that  an  adjournmentmust  always  be  to  a  day  certain. 

Unto  which  answer  of  the  chief  justice  his 
majesty  did  reply ;  that  for  the  last  conceit,  it  was 
mere  sophistry,  for  that  they  might  in  their  discre- 
tions have  prefixed  a  convenient  day,  such  as 
there  might  have  been  time  for  them  to  consult 
with  his  majesty  before,  and  that  his  majesty  led 
that  point  of  form  to  themselves. 

And  for  that  other  point,  that  they  should  take 
«pon  them  peremptorily  to  discern  whether  the 


plea  concerned  the  king's  prerogative,  without 
consulting  with  his  majesty  first,  and  informing 
his  princely  Judgmeqtt  was  a  thing  preposterous ; 
for  that  they  ought  first  to  have  made  that  appear 
to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have  given  him  assurance 
thereof  upon  consulting  with  him. 

And  for  the  matter,  that  it  should  be  against  the 
law  anid  against  their  oath,  his  majesty  said  he 
had  spoken  enough  })efQre ;  unto  which  the  lord 
ehief  justice  in  effect  had  made  no  answer,  but 
only  insisted  upon  the  former  opinion ;  and  there- 
fore the  king  required  the  lord  chancellor  to  de- 
liver his  opinion  upon  that  point,  whether  the 
stay  that  had  been  required  by  his  majesty  were 
contrary  to  law,  or  against  the  judges'  oath. 

The  chancellor  stood  up  and  moved  his  majesty, 
that  because  this  question  had  relation  to  matter 
of  law,  his  majesty  would  be  informed  by  his 
learned  counsel  first,  and  they  first  to  deliver  their 
opinions, w^ich  hismajestycommanded  them  to  do. 

Whereupon  hi^  majesty's  attorney-general  gave 
his  opinion,  that  the  putting  off  of  the  day  in 
manner  as  was  required  by  his  majesty,  to  his 
understanding  was  without  all  scruple  no  delay 
of  justice,  nor  danger  of  the  judges'  oath;  insist- 
ing upon  some  of  the  reasons  which  bis  majesty 
had  formerly  opened,  and  adding,  that  the  letter 
he  h^  formerly  written  by  his  majesty's  command 
was  no  imperious  letter;  as  to  say  his  majesty,  for 
certain  causes,  or  for  causes  known  to  himself, 
would  have  them  put  off  the  day :  but  fairly  and 
plainly  expressed  the  causes  unto  them;  for  that 
the  king  conceived  upon  my  Lord  of  Winton's 
report, that  the  cause  concerned  him;  and  that 
his  majesty  would  have  willingly  spoken  with 
ihem  before,  but  by  reason  of  his  important  busi- 
ness could  not;  and  therefore  required  a  stay  till 
they  might  conveniently  speak  with  him,  which 
they  knew  could  not  be  long.  And  in  conclusion 
of  his  speech  wished  the  judges  to  consider' seri- 
ously with  themselves,  whether  they  were  not  in 
greater  danger  of  breach  of  their  oaths  by  the 
proceedings,  than  they  would  have  been  by  their 
stay ;  for  tha^t  it  is  part  pf  their  oath  to  counsel 
his  majesty  when  they  are  called;  and  if. they 
will  proceed  first  in  a  business  whereupon  they 
are  calted  to  counsel,  and  will  counsel  him  when 
the  matter  is  past,  it  is  more  than  a  simple  refusal 
to  give  him  counsel ;  and  so  concluded  his  speech, 
and  the  rest  of  the  learned  counsel  consented  to 
his  opinion* 

Whereupon  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  answering  nothing  to  the  matter,  took 
exception  that  the  king's  counsel  learned  should 
plead  or  dispute  with  the  judges;  for  he  said  they 
were  to  plead  before  judges,  and  not  to  dispute 
with  them.  Whereunto  the  king's  attorney  re- 
plied, that  he  found  that  exception  strange;  for 
that  the  king's  learned  counsel  were  by  oath  and 
office,  and  much  more  where  they  had  the  king's 
express  commandment,  without  fear  of  any  man's 
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face,  to  proeeed  or  declare  against  any  the  gpreatest 
peer  or  eabject  of  the  kingdom ;  and  not  only  any 
subject  in  particular,  but  any  body  of  subjtKsts  or 
persons,  were  they  Judges,  or  were  they  of  an 
upper  or  lower  house  of  parliament,  in  ease  they 
exceed  the  limits  of  their  authority,  or  took  any 
thing  from  his  majesty's  royal  power  or  preroga- 
tive; and  so  concluded,  that  this  challenge,  and 
that  in  his  majesty's  presence,  was  a  wrong  to 
their  places,  for  which  he  and  his  fellows  did 
appeal  to  his  majesty  for  reparation.  And  there- 
upon his  majesty  did  affirm,  that  it  was  their  duty 
80  to  do,  and  that  he  would  maintain  them  therein, 
and  took  occasion  afterward  again  to  speak  of  it; 
for  when  the  lord  chief  justice  said  he  would  not 
dispute  with  his  majesty,  the  king  replied,  That 
the  judges  would  not  dispute  with  him,  nor  his 
learned  counsel  might  not  dispute  with  them  :  so, 
whether  they  did  well  or  ill,  it  must  not  be  dis- 
puted. 

After  this  the  lord  chancellor  declared  his  mind 
plainly  and  clearly,  that  the  stay  that  had  been  by 
liis  majiRSty  required,  was  not  against  the  law,  nor 
a  breach  of  the  judges'  oath,  and  required  that  the 
judges'  oath  itself  might  be  read  out  of  the  sta- 
tute, which  was  done  by  the  king's  solicitor,  and 
all  the  words  thereof  weighed  and  considered. 

Thereupon  his  majesty  and  the  lords  thought 
good  to  ask  the  judges  severally  their  opinions ; 
the  question  being  put  in  this  manner;  Whether, 
S  at  any  time,  in  a  case  depending  before  the 
judges,  his  majesty  conceived  it  to  concern  him 
either  in  power  or  profit,  and  thereupon  required 
to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they  should  stay 
proceedings  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to 
stay  accordingly  !  They  all,  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice only  excepted,  yielded  that  they  would,  and 
acknowleiiged  it  to  be  their  duties  so  to  do;  only 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  said  for 
answer,  that  when  the  case  should  be,  he  Would 
do  that  which  should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do. 
And  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
who  had  assented  with  the  rest,  added,  that  he 
would  ever  trust  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  com- 
mandment. Afler  this  was  put  to  a  point,  his 
majesty  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  farther  day 
of  argument,  appointed  the  Saturday  following 
for  the  commend ams,  to  know  from  his  judges 
what  he  might  expect  from  them  concerning  the 
same.  Whereupon  the  Lord  of  Canterbury  break- 
ing the  case  into  some  questions,  his  majesty  did 
require  his  judges  to  deal  plainly  with  him, 
whether  they  meant  in  their  argument  to  touch  the 
general  power  of  granting  commendams,  yea  or 
no  ?  W^hereupon  all  the  said  judges  did  promise 
and  assure  his  majesty,  that  in  the  argument  of 
ttie  said  case  of  commendams,  tliey  would  speak 
nothing  which  should  weaken  or  draw  into  doubt 
his  majesty's  prerogative  for  granting  of  them ;  but 
intended  particularly  to  insist  upon  the  points  of 
Mapse"  and  other  judicial  points  of  this  case, 


which  they  conceived  to  be  of  a  form  differing 
from  all  other  commendams  which  hare  been 
practised. 

The  judges  also  went  farther,  and  did  promise 
his  majesty,  that  they  would  not  only  abstain 
from  speaking  any  thing  to  w^ken  his  majesty's 
prerogative  of  commendams,  but  would  directly 
and  in  plain  terms  affirm  the  same,  and  correct 
the  erroneous  and  bold  speeehes  which  had  been 
used  at  the  bar  in  derogation  thereof. 

Also  the  judges  did  in  general  acknowledge 
and  profess  with  great  forwardness,  that  it  was 
their  duty,  if  any  counsellor  at  the  law  presumed 
at  any  time  to  call  in  question  his  majesty's  high 
prerogative,  that  they  ought  to  reprehend  them 
and  silence  them ;  ar^  all  promised  so  to  do  here- 
after. 

Lastly,  the  two  jodges  that  were  then  next  to 
argue,  Mr.  Justice  Dodtteridge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Winch,  opened  themselves  unto  his  majesty  thus 
fsLTi  that  they  would  insist  chiefly  upon  the 
**  lapse,"  and  some  points  of  uncertainty,  repugn 
nancy,  and  absurdity,  being  peculiar  to  this  com- 
mendam ;  and  that  they  would  show  their  dislike 
of  that  which  had  been  said  at  the  bar  for  the 
weakening  of  the  general  power ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Dodderidge  said  he  would  condnde  for  the  king, 
that  the  church  was  void  and  in  his  majesty's 
gift;  he  also  said  that  the  king  might  give  a 
commendam  to  a  bishop  either  before  or  after  his 
consecration,  and  that  he  might  give  it  him  daring 
his  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  judges  having  thus  far  submitted  and  de- 
clared themselves,  his  majesty  commanded  them 
to  keep  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  several 
courts,  not  to  suffer  his  prerogative  to  be  wounded 
by  rash  and  unadvised  pleading  before  them,  or 
by  new  invention  of  law  ;  for,  as  he  well  knew 
the  true  and  ancient  common  law  is  the  roost 
favourable  for  kings  of  any  law  in  the  world ;  so 
he  advised  them  to  apply  their  studies  to  that 
ancient  and  best  law,  and  not  to  extend  the  powter 
of  any  other  of  their  courts  beyond  their  doe 
limits;  following  the  precedents  of  their  best 
ancient  Judges  in  the  times  of  the  best  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  then  they  might  assure  themselves 
that  he,  for  his  part,  in  his  protection  of  them, 
and  expediting  of  justice,  would  walk  in  the 
steps  of  ancient  and  best  kings.  Whereupon  he 
gave  them  leave  to  proceed  in  their  argument. 

WTien  the  judges  were  removed,  his  majesty, 
that  had  forborne  to  ask  the  voices  and  opinions  of 
his  council  before  the  judges,  because  he  would 
not  prejudicate  the  freedom  of  the  Judges' opinion, 
concerning  whether  the  stay  of  proceeds,  that  had 
been  by  his  majesty  required,  could  by  any  con- 
struction be  thought  to  be  within  the  compass  of 
the  judges' oath,  which  they  had  heard  read  unto 
them,  did  then  put  the  question  to  his  council ; 
who  all  with  one  consent  did  give  opinion,  that  it 
was  far  from  any  colour  or  shadow  of  such  inter 
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pretttioD,  and  that  it  was  against  common  aense 
to  thinlc  the  contrary,  ospecially  since  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  their  oath  of  delay  of  justice,  bnt 
only  that  they  should  not  deny  justice,  nor  be 
moved  by  any  of  the  king's  letters,  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  law  or  justice. ' 

G.  Cant.  Tho.  Ellesmere,  Cane.  Th. 
Suffolk,  E.  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
Nottingham,  Lenox,  W.  Knollys, 
John  Digby,  Ralph  Winwood,  Tho. 
Lake,  Fulke  Greyille,  Jul.  Cesar, 
Fra.  Bacon. 


▲  TRUE  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  ABUSE  I  RE- 
CEIVED OF  MR.  ATTORNEY-GENERAL*  PUB- 
LICLY IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  THE  FIRST  DAY 
OF  TERM  I  FOR  THE  TRUTH  WHEREOF  I  RE- 
FER MYSELF  TO  ALL  THAT  WERE  PRESENT- 

I  MOTXD  to  hare  a  reseisure  of  the  lands  of 
George  More,  a  relapsed  recusant,  a  fugitive,  and 
a  practising  traitor ;  and  showed  better  matter  for 
the  queen  against  the  discharge  by  plea,  which  is 
•▼er  with  a  ^saWo  jure.''  Ajid  this  I  did  in  as 
gentle  and  reasonable  terms  as  might  be. 

Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it,  wad  said,  ««Mr. 
Bteon,  if  you  have  any  tooth  against  me,  pluck  it 
oat;  for  it  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in 
your  head  will  do  you  good."  I  answered  ooldly 
in  these  very  words;  Mr.  Attorney,  I  respect  you: 
I  fear  you  not:  and  the  less  you  speak  of  your 
own  greatness,  the  more  I  will  think  of  it.  . 

He  replied,  «*  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms 
of  greatness  towards  you,  who  aie  less  than  little ; 
lees  than  the  least ;''  and  other  such  strange  light 
terms  he  gave  me,  with  that  insulting  which  can- 
not be  expressed. 

Herewith  stirred,  yet  I  said  no  more  but  this : 
Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  depress  me  so  fer;  Cor  I 
haye  been  your  better^  and  may  be  again,  when 
it  please  the  queen. 

With  this  he  spake,  neither  I  nor  himself  could 
toll  what,  as  if  he  had  been  born  attorney-general ; 
and  in  the  end  bade  me  not  meddle  with  the  queen's 
business,  but  with  mine  own ;  and  that  I  was  un- 
sworn, etc.  I  told  him,  sworn  or  unsworn  was 
all  one  to  an  honest  man;  and  that  I  erer  set  my 
serrioe  first,  and  myself  second ;  and  wished  to 
God,  that  he  would  do  the  like. 

Then  he  said,  it  were  good  to  clap  a  «*  cap. 
ntlegatum"  on  my  back !  To  which  I  only  said 
he  could  not;  and  that  he  was  at  fault,  for  he 
hunted  upon  an  old  scent. 

He  gare  me  a  number  of  disgraceful  words 
besides;  which  I  answered  with  silence,  and 
showing  that  I  was  not  moved  with  them. 

*  Uwari  Ook«.  knitted  by  King  Janei  atGrMBwkh  la 
1003;  and  made  lord  chief  JuatlM  of  Um  cooiibob  pleas,  30 
June,  IIM. 
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Rttuwtiwhy  it  thouU  le  exceeding  much  for  hie 

nutjeeiyU  tervue  to  remove  the  Loan  Cokk  from 

the  place  he  now  holdeth^*  to  be  Chief  Jtutiee  of 

Englandj\  and  the  attorney^  to  eueeeed  him^ 

and  the  eolieitori  the  attorney. 

First,  It  will  strengthen  the  king's  causes 

greatly  amongst  the  judges:  for  both  my  Lord 

Coke  will  think  himself  near  a  privy  counsellor's 

place,  and  thereupon  turn  obsequious ;  and  the 

attorney-general,  a  new  man,  and  a  grave  person, 

in  a  judge's  place,,  will  come  in  well  to  the  other, 

and  hold  him  hard  to  it,  not  without  emulation 

between  them,  who  shall  please  the  king  best. 

Secondly,  The  attorney-general  sorteth  not  so 
well  with  his  present  place,  being  a  man  timid 
and  scrupulous  both  in  parliament  and  other  busi- 
ness, and  one  that,  in  a  word,  was  made  fit  for 
the  late  lord  treasurer's  bent,  which  was  to  do  lit- 
tle with  much  formality  and  protestation :  whereas 
the  now  solicitor  going  more  roundly  to  work,  and 
being  of  a  <]tiicker  and  more  earnest  temper,  and 
more  effectual  in  that  he  dealeth  in,  is  like  to  re- 
cover that  strength  to  the  king's  prerogative, 
which  it  hath  had  in  times  past,  and  which  is 
due  unto  it.  And  for  that  purpose  there  must  he 
brought  in  to  be  solicitor  some  man  of  courage 
and  speech,  and  a  grounded  lawyer ;  which  done, 
his  majesty  will  speedily  find  a  marvellons  change 
in  his  business.  For  it  is  not  to  purpose  for  the 
judges  to  stand  well-disposed,  except  the  king's 
council,  which  is  the  active  and  moving  part,  put 
the  judges  well  to  it ;  for  in  a  weapon,  what  is  a 
back  without  an  edge  ? 

Thirdly,  The  king  shall  continue  and  add  repu- 
tation to  the  attorney's  and  solicitor's  place,  by 
this  orderly  advancement  of  them ;  which  two 
places  are  the  champion's  places  for  his  rights 
and  prerogative ;  and  being  stripped  of  their  ex- 
pectations and  successions  to  great  place,  will 
wax  vile;  and  then  his  majesty's  prerogative 
goeth  down  the  wind.  Besides,  the  remove  of 
my  Lord  Coke  to  a  place  of  less  profit,  though  it 
be  with  his  will,  yet  will  be  thought  abroad  a 
kind  of  discipline  to  him  for  opposing  himself  in 
the  king's  causes ;  the  example  whereof  will  con- 
tain others  in  more  awe. 

Lastly,  Whereas  now  it  is  voiced  abroad  touch- 
ing the  supply  of  places,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
labour,  and  canvass,  and  money ;  and  other  per- 
sons are  chiefly  spoken  of  to  be  the  men,  and  the 
great  suitors;  this  will  appear  to  be  the  king's 
own  act,  and  is  a  course  so  natural  and  regular, 
as  it  is  without  all  suspicion  of  these  by-courses, 
to  the  king's  infinite  honour.  For  men  say  now, 
the  king  can  make  good  second  judges,  as  he  hath 

*  or  chief  Justice  of  the  coninKm  pleas,  haTloff  bees  ap> 
pointed  to  that  ofRce  iooe  30»  1006. 

t  He  wan  advanced  to  that  oOce  Octoker  SS,  1013. 

t  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  who  bad  been  appointed  anoraef 
general,  July  4, 1000. 

^  Sir  Francii  Bacon,  who  had  been  iwom  eolkhor'teneral 
June  15, 1007. 
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done  latdy  »*  but  that  is  no  masteryt  becanse  men 
9ue  to  be  kept  from  these  places.  But  now  is  the 
tiial  in  those  great  places,  how  his  majesty  can 
hold  goodf  where  there  is  great  suit  and  means. 


TO  THE  KINO. 
Ir  MAY  PLKASE  TOUR  MjUESTY, 

This  morning,  according  to  your  majesty's 
command,  we  ha?e  had  my  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  f  before  us,  we  being  assisted  by 
all  our  learned  council,  except  Serjeant  Crew, 
who  was  then  gone  to  attend  your  majesty.  It 
was  delivered  unto  him  that  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure was,  that  we  should  receive  an  account  from 
him  of  the  performance  of  a  commandment  of 
your  majesty  laid  upon  him,  which  was,  that  he 
should  enter  into  a  view  and  retraction  of  such 
novelties,  and  errors,  and  offensive  conceits,  as 
were  dispersed  in  his  «* Reports;"  that  he  had 
had  good  time  to  do  it;  and  we  doubted  not  but 
he  had  used  good  endeavour  in  it,  which  we 
desired  now  in  particular  to  receive  from  him. 

His  speech  was,  that  there  were  of  his  **  Re- 
ports," eleven  books,  that  contained  about  five 
hundred  cases:  that  heretofore  in  other  «* Re- 
ports," as  namely,  those  of  Mr.  Plowden,^  which 
he  reverenced  much,  there  hath  been  found,  never- 
theless, errors,  which  the  wisdom  of  time  had 
discovered,  and  later  judgments  controlled ;  and 
enumerated  to  us  four  cases  in  Plowden,  which 
were  erroneous :  and  thereupon  delivered  in  to  us 
the  enclosed  paper,  wherein  your  majesty  may 
perceive,  that  my  lord  is  a  happy  man,  that 
there  should  be  no  more  errors  in  his  five  hundred 
cases,  than  in  a  few  cases  of  Plowden.  Your 
majesty  may  also  perceive,  that  your  majesty's 
direction  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  myself,  and 
the  travail  taken  by  us  and  Mr.  Solicitor,§  in  fol- 
lowing and  performing  your  direction,  was  not 
altogether  lost;  for  that  of  those  three  heads, 
which  we  principally  respected,  which  were  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  church,  ^our  preroga- 
tive, and  the  jurisdiction  of  other  your  courts, 
my  lord  hath  scarcely  fallen  upon  any,  except  it  be 
the  prince's  case,  which  also  yet  seemeth  to  stand 
but  upon  the  grammatical,  of  French  and  Latin. 

•  Sir  Jobn  Dodderidite  wu  mmi^  Jodire  of  the  king'*  bench, 
November  35, 101^  and  Sir  Augoitin  Nichola  of  the  common 
)>leafi,  the  day  follow  inf. 

fSir  Edward  Coke. 

t  Edmund  Plowden,  bom  of  an  ancient  fimlly  of  that  name, 
at  Plowden  in  8hrnpthir«,  who,  at  he  tella  ua  himaelf  in  the 
preface  to  the  "  ReporUi,'*  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hit  age, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  the  reign  of  Henry  WU.anno  1539,  began 
hh  Htudy  of  the  common  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Wood 
addv,  Atk.  Own.  Vol.  I.  col.  S19,  that  he  tpent  three  years  in 
tlie  Htiidy  of  am,  philoanphy^  and  pbyiiic,  at  Cambridge,  and 
four  at  Oxford,  where,  In  November,  1553,  he  wai  admitted 
to  practice  rhiriirgery  and  phyaic.  In  1557  he  became  turn- 
mor  readpr  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  three  yeara  aAer,  I^nt 
fpMder,  having  been  made  aerjeant,  October  37,  1558.  He 
died  Fcbrnary  6,  15S1-S,  at  the  age  of  sixly-aeven,  in  the  pro- 
f'B^ion  uf  thn  Roman  Catholic  faith, and  lies  interred  in  the 
Teanple  church. 

I  Sir  Henry  YalrertOD. 


My  lord  did  also  give  his  promise,  which  your 
majesty  shall  find  in  the  emi  of  fab  writing,  thus 
far  in  a  kind  of  commonplace  or  thesis,  that  it 
was  sin  for  a  man  to  go  against  his  own  con- 
science, though  erroneous,  except  his  conscience 
be  first  informed  and  satbfied. 

The  lord  clumcellor  in  the  conclusion  signified 
to  my  Lord  Coke  your  majesty^s  commandment, 
that  until  report  made,  and  your  pleasure  there- 
upon known,  be  shall  forbear  his  sitting  at  West- 
minster, etc.,  not  restraining,  nevertheless,  any 
other  exercise  of  his  place  of  chief  justice  in  private. 

Thus  having  performed,  to  the.  best  of  our  under- 
standing, your  royal  commandment,  we  rest  ever 
Your  majesty *s  most  faithful, 

and  most  bouoden  servants,  etc 


THE  LOUD  VISCOUNT    VILLIERS     TO  SIR 
FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

SlRt 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  my  lord 
chancellor's  and  your  report,  touching  my  Lord 
Coke;  as  also  with  year  opinion  therein;  which 
his  majesty  doth  dislike  for  these  three  reasons: 
first,  because,  that  by  this  course  you  propooodt 
the  process  cannot  have  a  beginning,  till  after  his 
majesty's  retnnT;  which,  how  long  it  may  but 
after,  no  man  knoweth.  He  therefore  thinketh  it 
too  long  and  uncertain  a  delay,  to  keep  the  beabb 
so  long  void  from  a  chief  justice.  Secondly,  al- 
tbough  his  majesty  did  use  the  council's  advice  ii 
dealing  with  the  chief  justice  upon  his  other  mi^ 
demeanors ;  yet  he  would  be  loath  to  lessen  his 
prerogative,  in  making  the  council  judges,  whether 
he  should  be  turned  out  of  his  place  or  no,  if  the 
case  should  so  require.  Thirdly,  for  that  my  Lord 
Coke  hath  sought  means  to  kiss  his  majesty's 
hands,  and  withal  to  acquaint  him  with  some 
things  of  great  importance  to  his  service;  he 
holdeth  it  not  fit  to  admit  him  to  his  presence, 
before  these  points  be  determined,  because  that 
would  be  a  grant  of  lis  pardon  before  he  had  his 
trial.  And  if  those  things,  wherewith  he  is  to 
acquaint  his  majesty,  be  of  such  consequence,  it 
would  be  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  his  majesty, 
to  delay  him  too  long.  Notwithstanding,  if  yon 
shall  advise  of  any  other  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
his  majesty  would  have  you,  with  all  the  speed 
you  can,  to  send  them  unto  him ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  keep  back  his  majesty's  letter,  which  is 
herein  sent  unto  you,  from  my  Lord  Coke's  know- 
ledge, until  you  receive  his  majesty's  further 
direction  for  your  proceeding  in  his  business. 
And  so  I  rest. 
Your  ever  assured  friend  at  command, 

GkOROB   YlLUEBS. 
Theobald'a, 
the  3«1  of  October,  1610. 

7b  the  Right  Jfonourabie  Sir  Praneii  Bacon, 
Knight  J  His  Majesty'' $  Jttamey-Genemij  andcf 
his  most  honourable  privy  council. 
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TO  TH£  KING. 

I 
It  mat  PLBA8B  TOUR  MOeT  BZCILLBIIT  MaJCSTT,  I 

W«  have  considered  of  the  letters,  n^hjch  we  I 
fweeWed  from  your  majesty,  as  well  that  written 
to  as  both,  as  that  other  written  by  my  Lord  Vil- 
Uers  to  me,  the  attorney,  which  I  thought  good  to 
aeqaaint  my  lord  chancellor  withal,  the  better  to 
giTO  yonr  majesty  satisfaction.    And  we  most 
hiraibly  desire  yonr  majesty  to  think,  that  we  are,  I 
and  ever  shall  be,  ready  to  perform  and  obey  your  I 
majesty's  directions ;  towards  which  the  first  de- 
gree is  to  understand  them  well. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  both  the  said  lett^,  as 
well  concerning  matter  as  concerning  time,  we 
shall  in  all  humbleness  offer  to  your  majesty's 
high  wisdom  the  considerations  following: 

First,  we  did  conceive,  that  after  my  Lord  Coke 
waa  sequestered  from  the  table  and  his  circuits,* 
when  your  majesty  laid  upon  him  your  command- 
ment for  the  ezpurging  of  hia  «•  Reports,*'  and 
eommanded  also  our  service  to  look  into  them, 
and  into  other  novelties  Introduced  into  the  go- 
femment,  your  majesty  had  in  this  your  doing 
two  principal  ends : 

The  one  to  see,  if  upon  so  fair  an  occasion  he 
would  make  any  expiation  of  his  former  faulty : 
and  also  show  himself  sensible  of  those  things  in 
bis  **  Reports,"  which  he  could  not  but  know  were 
the  likest  to  be  offensive  to  your  majesty. 

The  other,  to  perform  ««de  vero"  this  right  to 
your  crown  and  succession,  and  your  people  alao ; 
that  those  errors  and  novelties  might  not  run  on, 
and  authorize  by  time,  but  might  be  taken  away, 
whether  he  consented  to  it  or  no. 

But  we  did  not  conceive  your  majesty  would 
have  had  him  charged  with  those  faults  of  his 
book,  or  those  other  novelties;  but  only  would 
have  had  them  represented  to  you  for  your  better 
information. 

Now  your  majesty  seeth  what  he  hath  done, 
yoQ  can  better  judge  of  it  than  we  can.  If,  upon 
this  probation  added  to  former  matters,  your  ma- 
jesty think  him  not  fit  for  your  service,  we  must  in 
all  humbleness  subscribe  to  your  majesty,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  neither  hia  displacing,  considering 
be  holdeth  his  place  but  during  your  will  and 
pleasure,  nor  the  choice  of  a  fit  man  to  be  put  in 
his  room,  are  council-table  matters,  bat  are  to 
proceed  wholly  from  your  majesty's  gnNit  wisdom 
and  gracioua  pleasure.  So  that,  in  this  course, 
it  is  but  the  signification  of  your  pleasure,  and  the 
bosiness  is  at  an  end  as  to  him.  Only  there 
lemaineth  the  actual  expurgation  or  animadrer- 
aions  of  the  hooka. 

But,  if  your  majesty  understand  it,  that  he  shall 
be  charged,  then,  as  your  majesty  best  knoweth, 

*  On  the  »(h  of  Juii«,  T6IA.  CmmdnU  .AhmIm  ili^  Jm. 
caM  /.  p.  10;  and  Peck,  D§aUtnt»  Cwhm,  VoL  L  Ub.  VI 


justice  requireth,  that  he  be  heard  and  called-. lo 
his  answer,  and  tlien  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  consider,  before  whom  he  shall  be  charged ; 
whether  before  the  body  of  your  council,  as  for- 
merly he  was,  or  some  selected  commissionere ;  for 
we  conceive  your  majesty  will  riot  think  it  con- 
venient it  should  be  before  us  two  rnly.  Also 
the  manner  of  his  charge  is  considerable,  whether 
it  shall  be  verbal  by  your  learned  council,  as  it 
waa  last;  or  whether,  in  respect  of  the  multipli- 
city of  mattere,  he  shall  not  have  the  collections 
we  have  made  in  writing,  delivered  to  him.  Also 
the  matter  of  his  charge  is  likewise  considerable, 
whether  any  of  those  points  of  novelty,  which  by 
your  majesty's  commandment  we  collected,  shall 
be  made  part  of  his  charge ;  or  only  the  faults  of 
his  books,  and  the  prohibitions  and  *«  habeas 
corpus,"  collected  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  In 
all  which  course  we  foresee  length  of  time,  not  so 
much  for  your  learned  council  to  be  prepared,  fot 
that  is  almost  done  already,  but  because  himself, 
no  doubt,  will  crave  time  of  advice  to  peruse  his 
own  books,  and  to  see,  whether  the  collections 
be  true,  and  that  he  be  justly  charged ;  and  then 
to  produce  his  proofs,  that  those  things,  which  he 
shall  be  charged  vrith,  were  not  conceits  or  singu- 
larities of  his  own,  but  the  acts  of  court,  and  other 
like  things,  lending  to  excusation  or  extenuation; 
wherein  we  do  not  see,  how  the  time  of  divere 
days,  if  not  of  weeks,  can  be  denied  him. 

Now,  for  time,'  if  thia  last  course  of  charging 
him  be  taken,  we  may  only  inform  your  majesty 
thus  much,  that  the  absence  of  a  chief  justice, 
though  it  should  be  for  a  whole  term,  as  it  hath 
been  often  npon  sickness,  can  be  no  hindrance 
to  common  justice.  For  the  business  of  the 
king's  bench  may  be  despatched  by  the  rest  of 
the  judges :  his  voice  in  the  Star  Chamber  may  be 
supplied  by  any  other  judge,  that  my  lord  chan- 
cellor shall  call ;  and  the  trials  by  »« nisi  prius'* 
may  be  supplied  by  commission. 

But,  as  for^those  great  mattera  of  discovery,  we 
can  say  nothing  more  than  this,  that  either  they 
are  old  or  new.  If  old,  he  is  to  blame  for  having 
kept  them  so  long:  if  new,  or  whatsoever,  he 
may  advertise  your  majesty  of  them  by  letter,  or 
deliver  them  by  word  to  such  counsellor  as  your 
majesty  will  assign. 

Thus  we  hope  your  majesty  will  accept  of  our 
sincerity,  having  dealt  freely  and  openly  wfth 
your  majesty,  as  becometh  us:  and  when  we 
shall  receive  your  pleasure  and  direction,  we  shall 
execute  and  obey  the  same  in  all  tilings ;  ending 
with  our  praycre  for  your  majesty,  and  resting 
Your  majesty's  most  faiUiful,  and 
most  bonnden  servants, 

T.  Ellesmxrx,  Cane. 
pR.  Bacok. 

October  6,  IGIS. 
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AEMKMBRANCES   OF  HIS  MAJESTY^  DECLA- 
RATION, TOUCHING  THE  LORD.  COKE. 

That  although  the  dischargiDgr  and  removing 
of  his  majesty's  officers  and  servants,  as  well  as 
the  choice  and  advancement  of  men  to  place,  be 
no  council-table  matters,  but  belong  to  his  ma- 
jeety*s  princely  will  and  secret  judgment ;  yet, 
his  majesty  will  do  his  council  this  honour,  that 
in  his  resolutions  of  that  kind,  his  council  shall 
know  them  first  before  others,  and  shall  know 
them,  accompanied  by  their  causes,  making  as  it 
were  a  private  manifesto,  or  revealing  of  himself 
to  them  without  parables. 

Then  to  have  the  report  of  the  lorda  touching 
the  business  of  the  Lord  Coke,  and  the  last  ordisr 
of  the  council  read. 

That  done,  his  majesty  farther  to  declare,  that 
he  might,  upon  the  same  three  grounds  in  the 
order  mentioned,  of  deceit,  contempt,  and  slander 
of  his  government,  very  justly  have  proceeded 
then,  not  only  to  have  piit  him  from  his  place  of 
chief  justice,  but  to  have  brought  him  in  question 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  would  have  been  his 
utter  overthrow ;  but  then  his  majesty  was  pleased 
jfor  that  time  only  to  put  him  off  from  the  council- 
table,  and  from  the  public  exercise  of  his  place 
of  chief  justice,  and  to  take  farther  time  to  deli- 
berate* 

That,  in  his  majesty's  deliberation,  besides  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  in  some  things  looked 
back  to  the  Lord  Coke's  former  carriage,  and  in 
some  things  looked  forward,  to  make  some  farther 
trial  of  him. 

That  for  things  passed,  his  majesty  had  noted 
in  him  a  perpetual  turbulent  carriage,  first  to- 
wards the  liberties  of  his  church  and  estate  eccle- 
piastical ;  towards  his  prerogative  royal,  and  the 
branches  thereof;  and  likewise  towards  all  the 
settled  jurisdictions  of  all  his  other  courts,  the 
high  commission,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  chancery, 
the  provincial  councils,  the  admiralty,  the  duchy, 
the  court  of  requests,  the  commission  of  inquiries, 
the  new  boroughs  of  Ireland ;  in  all  which  he  had 
raised  troubles  and  new  questions;  and,  lastly,  in 
that,  which  might  concern  the  safety  of  his  royal 
person,  by  his  exposition  of  the  laws  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

That,  besides  the  actions  themselves,  his  ma- 
jesty in  his  princely  wisdom  hath  made  two  spe- 
cial observations  of  him ;  the  one,  that  he  having 
in  his  nature  not  one  part  of  those  things  which 
are  popular  in  men,  being  neither  civil,  nor  affa- 
ble, nor  magnificent,  he  hath  made  himself  popu- 
lar by  design  only,  in  pulling  down  government. 
1'he  other,  that  whereas  his  majesty  might  have 
expected  a  change  in  him,  when  he  made  him  his 
own,  by  taking  him  to  be  of  his  council,  it  made 
no  change  at  all,  but  to  the  worse,  he  holding  on 
all  his  former  channel,  and  running  separate 
courses  from  the  rest  of  his  council ;  and  rather 


busying  himself  in  casting  fears  before  his  council, 
concerning  what  they  could  not  do,  than  joining 
his  advice  what  they  should  do. 

That  his  majesty,  desirous  yet  to  make  a  farther 
trial  of  him,  had  given  him  the  summer^  vaca- 
tion to  reform  his  *<  Reports,^'  wherein  there  be 
many  dangerous  conceits  of  his  own  uttered  for 
law,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  crown,  parliament, 
and  subjects;  and  to  see,  whether  by  this  he 
would  in  any  part  redeem  his  fault.  But  that  his 
majesty  hath  failed  of  the  redemption  he  desired, 
but  hath  met  with  another  kind  of  redemption 
from  him,  which  he  little  expected.  For,  as  to 
the  <*  Reports,"  aAer  three  months'  time  and  con- 
sideration, he  had  offered  his  majesty  only  five 
animadversions,  being  rather  a  scorn,  than  a  satis- 
faction to  his  majesty :  whereof  one  was  that  in 
the  prince's  case  he  had  found  out  the  French 
statute,  which  was «« filz  aibne,"  whereas  the  Latin 
was  «*primogenitus;"  and  so  the  prince  is  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  French,  and  not  Duke  of  Cornwall 
in  Latin.  And  another  was,  that  he  had  set 
MoBtagpi  to  be  ^hief  justice  in  Henry  VIlL's  time, 
when  it  should  have  been  in  Edward  YL's,  and 
such  other  stuff;  not  falling  upon  any  of  those 
things,  which  he  could  not  but  know  were  offen- 
sive. 

That  hereupon  his  majesty  thought  good  to 
refresh  his  memory,  and  out  of  many  cases,  which 
his  majesty  caused  to  be  collated,  to  require  hii 
answer  to  five,  being  all  such,  as  were  but  expa- 
tiationsof  hisoi«*n,andno  judgments;  whereunto 
he  returned  such  an  answer,  as  did  either  justify 
himself,  or  elude  the  matter,  so  as  his  majesty 
seeth  plainly  >*  antiquum  obtinet." 


TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  please  tour  excellent  Majesty, 

I  send  your  majesty  a  form  of  discharge  for  my 
Lord  Coke  from  his  place  of  chief  justice  of  your 
bench.* 

j     I  send  also  a  warrant  to  the  lord  chancellor,  for 
.  making  forUi  a  writ  for  a  new  chief  justice,  leav^ 
ing  a  blank  for  the  name  to  be  supplied  by  your 
majesty's  presence;  for  I  never  received  your 
majes^'s  express  pleasure  in  it. 
i     If  your  majesty  resolve  of  Montagu,f  as  I  con- 
ceive and  wish,  it  is  very  material,  as  these  times 
are,  that  your  majesty  have  some  care,  that  the 
,  recorder  succeeding  be  a  temperate  and  discreet 
,  man,  and  assured  to  your  majesty's  service.    If 
your  majesty,  without  too  much  harshness,  can 
continue  the  place  within  your  own  servants,  it  is 
best :  if  not,  the  man,  upon  whom  the  choice  is 

*  9ir  Edward  Coke  wai  removed  from  that  poet  on  the  XMh 
Novemlwr,  1616. 

t  8ir  Henry  Montafn,  Recorder  of  London,  wlio  waa  aiadt 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kinff*a  Bench,  November  16, 1616w 
lie  waa  afterwarda  made  lord  treasurer,  and  created  Earl  of 
I  Manchester. 
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like  to  fall,  which  it  Coventry,*  I  hold  doubtfal 
for  your  senriee ;  not  but  that  he  is  a  well  learoed, 
and  an  honest  man ;  but  he  hath  been,  as  it  were, 
bred  by  Lord  Coke,  and  seasoned  in  his  ways. 
God  preserre  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacok. 

I  send  not  these  thingrs,  which  concern  my  Lord 
Coke,  by  my  Lord  Villiers,  for' such  reasons  as 
yoor  majesty  may  conceiTe. 
NoTember  IS,  at  noon,  [1610.] 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  MA7  PLBASI  YOUR  MOffT  KZCELLBIIT  BCAJKSTT, 

I  send  your  majesty  according  to  your  com- 
mandment, the  warrant  for  the  review  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  «« Reports."  I  had  prepared  it  be- 
fore I  received  your  majesty's  pleasure :  but  I  was 
glad  to  see  it  was  in  your  mind^  as  well  as  in  my 
bands.  In  the  nomination,  which  your  majesty 
made  of  the  judges,  to  whom  it  should  be  direct- 
ed, your  majesty  could  not  name  the  lord  chief 
justice,  that  now  is,f  because  he  was  not  then 
declared :  but  you  could  not  leave  him  out  now, 
without  discountenance. 

I  send  your  majesty  the  state  of  Lord  Darcy's 
cause^  in  the  Star  Chamber,  set  down  by  Mr. 
Solicitor,}  and  mentioned  in  the  letters,  which 
your  majesty  received  from  the  lords.  I  leave  all 
in  humbleness  to  your  majesty's  royal  judgment : 
but  this  is  true,  that  it  was  the  clear  opinion  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  myself,  and  the  two  chief 

*  Thomas  Coventry,  Baq.t  aftarwarda  lord  katpar  of  the 
graataeal. 

t  Sir  Henry  Montafu. 

t  Tbii  ii  juat  mentioned  In  a  latter  of  Sir  Franela  Bacon  to 
the  Lord  Vlaeoant  VUliera,  printed  In  hla  worka ;  but  to  more 
partlenUrly  •tated  In  the  **  Rcporta"  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
Load  Chief  Javtlce  of  the  Common  Pleaa,  p.  190,  ISl,  Edit. 
London,  16W,  fol.  aa  foUowa.  The  Lord  Darcy  of  the  North 
aned  Oervaae  Markham,  Eaq.,  In  the  Star  Chamber,  in  1010, 
on  thii  occasion.  They  had  hunted  lofether,  and  the  defen- 
dant and  a  serranC  of  the  ptaintur,  one  Beekwlth,  fell  tofe- 
ther  by  the  eara  In  the  fleld:  and  Beekwlth  threw  him  down, 
and  was  upon  him  culBag  him,  wlien  the  Lord  Darey  took 
his  serrant  off,  and  reproved  him.  However,  Mr.  Markham 
aspressinf  some  anier  against  his  lordship,  and  eharg ing  him 
wHh  malnulnlng  Ma  man.  Lord  Darcy  answered,  that  he  had 
satd  Mr.  Markham  kindly  i  for  If  he  had  notreaened  him 
ftom  his  man,  the  latter  would  have  beaten  him  to  rags.  Mr. 
Markman,  upon  this,  wrote  Ave  or  six  letters  to  Lord  Darcy, 
aobacribing  them  with  his  name ;  but  did  not  aend  ihero,  and 
only  dispersed  them  unsealed  In  the  (lelde ;  the  purport  of 
them  being  this :  that  wbereaa  the  Lord  Darcy  had  said,  that, 
bnt  for  blm,  his  servant  Beck  with  had  beatan  him  to  rags,  he 
lied :  and  as  oAen  as  he  should  speak  It,  ha  lied ;  and  that  he 
would  malnuin  thia  with  his  life:  adding,  that  he  had  dis- 
persed ihoee  letters,  that  his  lordship  might  And  them,  or 
nomebodjr  else  bring  them  to  him ;  and  that  If  his  lordship 
were  desirous  to  speak  with  him,  he  might  send  his  boy,  who 
should  br.  well  used.  For  this  offence,  Mr.  Markham  was 
censured,  and  fined  5001.  by  the  SUr  Chamber. 

I  Sir  Uenry  Yelverton. 


justices,  and  others,  that  it  is  a  cause  most^t  for 
the  censure  of  the  court,  both  for  tlie  repressing 
of  duels,  and  the  encouragement  of  complaints 
in  courts  of  justice.  If  your  majesty  be  pleased 
it  shall  go  on,  there  resteth  but  Wednesday  for 
the  hearing;  for  the  last  day  of  term  is  common- 
ly left  for  orders,  though  sometimes,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  it  hath  been  set  down  for  the 
hearing  of  some  great  cause. 

I  send  your  majesty  also  Baron  Bromley's* 
report,  which  your  majesty  required ;  whereby 
your  majesty  may  perceive  things  go  not  so  well 
in  Cumberland,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  party 
your  majesty  named  to  me,  as  was  conceived. 
And  yet,  if  there  were  land  winds,  as  there  bo  sea 
winds,  to  bind  men  in,  I  could  wish  he  were  f 
little  wind  bound,  to  keep  him  in  the  south. 

But  while  your  majesty  passeth  the  accounts  of 
judges  in  circuits,  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave 
to  think  of  the  judges  here  in  their  upper  region. 
And  because  Tacitus  saith  well,  «*opportuni 
magnis  conatibus  transitus  remm;"  now  upon 
this  change,  when  he,  that  letteth,  is  gone,  I  shall 
endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  skill,  that 
there  may  be  a  consent  and  united  mind  in  your 
judges  to  serve  you,  and  strengthen  your  business. 
For  I  am  persuaded  there  cannot  be  a  sacrifice, 
from  which  there  may  come  up  to  you  a  sweeter 
odour  of  rest,  then  this  effect,  whereof  I  speak. 

For  this  wretched  murderer,  Bertram,t  now 
gone  to  his  place,  I  have,  perceiving  your  ma- 
jesty's good  liking  of  what  I  propounded,  taken 
order,  that  there  shall  be  a  declaration  concerning 
the  cause  in  the  king's  bench,  by  occasion  oC 
punishment  of  the  offence  of  his  keeper;  and 
another  in  chancery,  upon  the  occasion  of  moving 
for  an  order,  according  to  his  just  and  righteous 
report.  And  yet  withal,  I  have  set  on  work  a 
good  pen,^  and  myself  will  overlook  it,  for  mak- 
ing some  little  pamphlet  fit  to  fly  abroad  in  the 
country. 

For  your  majesty's  proclamation  touching  the 
wearing  of  cloth,  after  I  had  drawn  a  form  as  near 
as  I  could  to  your  majesty's  direction,  I  pro- 
pounded it  to  the  lords,  my  lord  chancellor  being 
then  absent ;  and  after  their  lordships'  good  appro- 
bation, and  some  points  by  them  altered,  1  obtained 
leave  of  them  to  confer  thereupon  with  my  lord 
chancellor  and  some  principal  judge,  which  I 
did  this  afternoon;  so  as,  it  being  now  perfected, 
I  shall  offer  it  to  the  board  to-morrow,  and  so  send 
it  to  your  majesty. 

So,  humbly  craving  your  majesty's  pardon  for 

•  Edward  Bromley,  made  one  of  the  barona  of  the  exche- 
quer. February  0, 1(109-10. 

t  John  Bertram,  a  grave  man.  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  clear  repuUtion,  according  to  Camden,  AnnalU  tUgit 
JaeoH  /.  p.  SI.  He  killed  with  a  pistol,  In  Lincoln's  Inn,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1610,  Sir  John  Tyndal,  a  master  In 
Chancery,  for  havinv  made  a  report  against  blm  in  a  cause, 
wherein  the   sum  contended  for  did  ncrt  exceed  VJOL    ¥% 

'  hanged  himself  In  prison  on  the  i7th  of  that  month. 

'     t  Mr.  Trott. 
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troobling  you  with  bo  long  a  letter,  specially  being 
aoedmpanied  with  other  papers,  I  erer  rest 
Year  majesty^B  most  humble 

and  bounden  Bervast, 

Fr.  Bagok. 
Hill  lUit  of  NoTemker,  at 
fw  at  night,  [lOlC] 


SIR  EDWARD  COKE  TO  THE  KING, 

Most  gracious  Sotkrbion, 

I  think  it  now  my  duty  to  inform  your  majesty 
of  the  motives  that  induced  the  lord  chancellor 
imd  judges  to  resolve,  that  a  murder  or  felony, 
committed  by  one  Englishman  upon  another  in  a 
foreign  kingdom,  shall  be  punished  before  the 
constable  and  marshal  here  in  England. 

First,  in  the  book-oase,  in  the  13th  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  whose  reign  the  statute  was 
made,  it  is  expressly  said,  one  liegeman  was 
killed  in  Scotland  by  another  liegeman;  and  the 
wife  of  him  that  was  killed,  did  sue  an  appeal 
of  murder  in  the  constable's  court  of  En^and. 
**yide  Statutum,'*  saith  the  book,  «*de  prime 
Heniici  IV.  cap.  14.  Et  contemporanea  ezposito 
est  fortissima  in  Lege."  Stanford,*  an  author 
without  exception,  saith  thus,  fol.  65,  a. :  «*  By 
the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  cap.  14.  if  any  subject 
kill  another  subject  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  the 
wife  of  him,  that  is  slain,  may  have  an  appeal 
in  England  before  the  constable  and  marshal; 
which  is  a  case  *  in  terminis  terminantibus.'  And 
when  the  wife,  if  the  party  slain  have  any,  shall 
have  an  appeal,  there,  if  he  hath  no  wife,  his  next 
heir  shall  have  it.'* 

If  any  fact  be  committed  out  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  the  high  sea,  the  lord  admiral  shall  determine 
it.  If  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  the  cognisance  be- 
longeth  to  the  constable,  where  the  jurisdiction 
pertains  to  him. 

And  these  authorities  being  seen  by  Bromley, 
chancellor,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  they  clearly 
resolved  the  case,  as  before  I  have  certified  your 
majesty. 

I  humbly  desire  I  may  be  so  happy,  as  to  kiss 
your  majesty's  hands,  and  to  my  exceeding  com- 
fort to  see  your  sacred  person ;  and  I  shall  ever 
rest 

Your  majesty*8  faithful  and  loyal  subject, 
Edw.  Coke. 

Februar:  25, 1616-7. 

To  the  king's  moat  excellent  majesty, 

*  Rir  William,  the  most  ancient  writer  on  the  pleaa  of  the 
crowB.  He  waa  borne  in  Middlesex,  August  22, 1500,  educated 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  studied  the  law  at  Oray*8  Inn,  in  ' 
which  he  was  elected  autumn  reader  in  1545,  noade  serJeant  ' 
in  1552,  the  year  following  queen's  serJeant,  and,  in  1554,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  common  pleas.  He  died  August  38, 1558. 


THE  KING  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPSa,  IN  ANSWER 

TO  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  LETTER  FROM  GORHAM;. 

BURT»  OF  JULY  85,  1617. 
Jamks  R. 

Rigrht  trusty  and  veil  beloved  eouiisell'^r,  we 
greet  you  well.    • 

Although  oar  approach  doth  now  begin  to  be 
near  London,  and  that  there  doth  not  appear  any 
great  necessity  of  answering  your  last  letter,  since 
we  are  so  shortly  to  be  at  home;  yet  we  hkve 
bought  good  to  make  some  obsenrations  to  yoa 
upon  the  same,  that  you  may  not  err,  by  raistaluDg 
our  meaning. 

The  first  observation  we  are  to  make  is,  that, 
whereas  you  would  Invert  the  second  sense,  where- 
in we  took  your  "  magnum  in  parvo,"  in  aceouni- 
ing  it  to  be  made  «« magnum^  by  their  streperons 
carriage,  that  were  for  the  match,  we  cannot  bat 
show  you  your  mistaking  therein.  For  every 
wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent  and 
wrongous  ground,  whereupon  it  proceeds.  And 
was  not  the  thefteous  stealing  away  of  the  daugh- 
ter Arom  her  own  lather*  the  first  ground  where- 
upon all  this  grcfat  noise  hath  since  proceeded  t 
For  the  ground  of  her  getting  again  came  upon  a 
lawful  and  ordinary  warrant,  subscribed  by  one 
of  our  council,!  for  redress  of  the  former  violence : 
and  except  the  father  of  a  child  might  be  proved 
to  be  either  lunatic,  or  idiot,  we  never  read  in  any 
law,  that  either  it  could  be  lawful  for  any  crea- 
ture to  steal  his  child  from  him ;  or  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  noise  and  streperous  carriage  for  him  to 
hunt  for  the  recovery  of  his  child  again. 

Our  next  observation  is,  that  whereas  you  pro- 
test your  afifection  to  Buckingham,  and  thereafter 
confess,  that  it  is  in  some  sort  <>  parent-like;*'  yet, 
after  that  you  have  praised  his  natural  parts,  we 

*  Lady  Hatton  bad  firat  removed  her  daufhier  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Whithipole's  house,  near  Oatlands,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Edward  Colte ;  and  flrom  thence,  accordiaf  to  t 
letter  of  Mr.  Chamherlain,  dated  July  19, 1017,  the  younf  lady 
was  privately  conveyed  to  a  bouse  of  the  Lord  of  Argyle's 
by  HamptoD-Gonrt.  *<  Whence,*'  adds  Mr.  Chamberlata, 
*'her  fktber,  with  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Secretary  [Winwaod] 
fetched  her :  but  indeed  went  fbrther  than  his  warrant,  and 
brake  open  divers  doors  before  he  fot  her." 

\  Secretary  Winwood,  who,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  observes 
in  the  letter  cited  fai  the  nou  above,  was  treated  witb  W 
laniruaf  e  at  the  council-board  by  the  lord  keeper,  and  threat- 
ened with  a  **  priemanice/'  on  accovnt  of  bis  warrant  franted 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke.  His  lordship,  at  the  aanie  time,  toM 
the  Lady  Compton,  mother  of  tlie  Bsrl  of  Buckingham,  that 
they  wished  well  to  her  and  her  sons,  and  would  be  ready  to 
aerve  the  earl  with  all  true  affection ;  whereas  others  did  it 
out  of  **  faction"  and  "  ambition."  Which  words  flancinf 
directly  at  Secretary  Winwood,  he  alleged,  that  what  be  had 
done  was  by  the  direction  of  the  queen  and  the  other  parties, 
and  showed  a  letter  of  approbation  of  aU  his  courses  from  the 
king,  making  the  whole  table  Judge  what  **  fection  or  *' ambi- 
tion" appeared  in  his  carriage:  to  which  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. The  queen,  some  time  after,  uking  notice  of  the 
disgust  which  the  lord  keeper  had  conceived  against  Secre- 
tary Winwood,  and  asking  bis  lordship,  what  occasion  the 
secretary  had  given  him  to  oppose  himself  so  violently  against 
him,  his  lordship  answered,  **  Madam,  1  can  say  no  more  but 
he  is  proud,  and  1  am  proud."  MS.  letter  of  Mr  Chamber* 
lain,  October  11, 1617. 
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will  not  say,  that  yon  throw  all  down  by  a  direct 
impabition  upon  him ;  but  we  are  sure  you  do  not 
deny  to  have  had  a  greater  jealousy  of  bis  discretion, 
than,  so  far  as  we  conceive,  he  erer  deserTed  at 
your  or  any  man's  hands.  For  you  say,  that  you 
were  afraid,  that  the  height  of  his  fortune  might 
make  him  too  secure ;  and  so,  as  a  looker-on,  you 
might  sometime  see  more  than  a  gjamester.  N ow , 
we  know  not  how  to  interpret  this  in  plain  Eng- 
lish otherwise,  than  that  you  were  afraid,  that  the 
height  of  hia  fortune  might  make  him  misknow 
himself.  And,  surely,  if  that  be  your  ••  parent- 
like affection**  toward  him,  he  hath  no  obligation 
to  you  for  it.  And,  for  our  part,  besides  our  own 
proof,  that  we  find  him  farthest  from  that  vice  of 
any  courtier,  that  ever  we  had  so  near  about  us ; 
so  do  we  fear,  that  you  shall  prove  the  only  phenix 
in  that  jealousy  of  all  the  kingdom.  For  we  would 
be  very  sony,  that  the  world  should  apprehend 
that  conceit  of  him.  But  we  cannot  conceal,  that 
we  think  it  was  least  your  part  of  any  to  enter  into 
that  jealousy  of  him  of  whom  we  have  heard  yon  oft 
•peak  in  a  contrary  style.  And  as  for  that  error 
of  yours,  which  he  lately  palliated,  whereof  you 
•eem  to  pretend  ignorance;  the  time  is  so  short 
since  you  commended  to  him  one*  to  .be  of  the 
barons  of  our  exchequer  in  Ireland,  as  we  cannot 
think  you  to  be  so  short  of  memory,  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  far  you  undertook  in  that  basineas, 
before  acquainting  us  with  it ;  what  a  long  joup* 
liey  you  made  the  poor  man  undertake,  together 
with  the  slight  recommendation  you  sent  of  him ; 
which  drave  us  to  those  straits,  that  both  the  poor 
man  had  been  undone,  and  your  credit  a  little 
blasted,  if  Buckingham  had  not,  by  his  irapor- 
tanity,  made  us  both  grant  you  more  than  suit,  for 
you  had  already  acted  a  part  of  it,  and  likewise 
run  a  hazard  of  the  hindrance  of  your  own  service, 
by  preferring  a  persob  to  so  important  a  place, 
whom  you  so  slightly  recomrnended. 

X)nr  third  observation  is  upon  the  point  of  your 
opposition  to  this  business,  wherein  you  either  do; 
or  at  least  would  seem  to,  mistake  us  a  little.. 
For,  first,  whereas  you  excuse  yourself  of  the  op« 
positions  you  made  against  Sir  Edward  Coke  at 
the  council-table,  both  for  that,  and  other  causes ; 
we  never  took  upon  ns  such  a  patrockiy  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  as  if  he  were  a  man  not  to  be 
meddled  withal  in  any  case.  For  whatsoever  you 
did  against  him,  by  our  employment  and  com- 
mendation, we  ever  allowed  it,  and  still  do,  for 
good  service  on  your  part.  «« De  bonis  operibus 
non  lapidamus  vos.'*  But  whereas  you  talk  of  the 
riot  and  violence  committed  by  him,  we  wonder 
you  make  no  mention  of  the  riot  and  violence  of 
them  that  stole  away  his  daughter,  which  was 
the  hrst  ground  of  all  that  noise,  as  we  said  be- 
fore    For  a  man  may  be  compelled  by  manifest 

*  Mr.  Lowder.  See  Uh  letter  of  the  Earl  of  BacUofbtm 
ofthefttliof  July. 


wrong  beyond  his  patience ;  and  the  first  breach 
of  that  quietness,  which  hath  ever  been  kept  shioe 
the  beginning  of  bur  journey,  was  made  by  them 
that  committed  the  theft  And  for  your  laying 
the  burden  of  your  opposition  upon  ihe  council, 
we  meddle  not  with  tiiiat  question ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition, which  we  justly  find  fault  with  you,  was 
the  refusal  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  father  to  the 
recovery  of  his  child,  clad  with  those  circum- 
stances, as  is  reported,  of  your  slight  carriage  to 
Buckingham's  mother,  when  she  repaired  to  yon 
upon  so  reasonable  an  errand.  What  farther  op« 
positioil  you  made  in  that  business,  we  leave  it  to 
the  due  ^al  in  the  own  time.  But  whereas  yon 
would  distinguish  of  times,  pretending  ignorance 
either  of  our  meaning  or  his,  when  you  made  your 
opposition ;  that  would  haVe  served  for  a  reason- 
able excuse  not  to  have  furthered  such  a  business^ 
till  you  had  been  first  employed  in  it :  but  that 
can  serve  for  no  excuse  of  crossing  any  thing,  that 
so  nearly  concerned  one,  whom  you  profess  such 
friendship  unto.  We  will  not  speak  of  obligation ; 
for  surely  we  think,  even  in  good  manners,  yon 
had  reason  not  to  have  crossed  any  thing,  wherehi 
you  had  heard  his  name  used,  till  yon  had  heard 
from  him.  For  if  you  had  willingly  given  year 
consent  and. hand  to  the  recovery  of  the  young 
gentlewoman ;  and  then  written  both  to  us  and 
to  him  what  inconvenience  appeared  to  you  to  be 
in  such  a  match ;  that  had  been  the  part  indeed 
of  a  true  servant  to  us,  and  a  tme  friend  to  him. 
But  first  to  make  an  opposition ;  and  then  to  give 
advice  by  way  of  fiiendshtp,  is  to  make  the  plough 
go  before  the' horse. 

Thus  leaving  all  the  particulars  of  ybur  carriage 
in  thift  business,  to  the  own  proper  time,  which  is 
ever  the  discoverer  of  truth,  we  commend  yoa'to 
dod.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Nantwich,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign  of  Great  Britain,  ete. 


Sm  HENRY  TELVERTON,  ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL, TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON. 

Mt  BIOflT  WORTHT  AND  HONOURABLK  LORD* 

I  dare  not  think  my  journey  lost,  beeanse  I 
have  with  joy  seen  the  face  of  my  master,  the 
king,  though  more  clouded  towards  me  than  I 
looked  for. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  not  forborne,  by  any 
engine,  to  heave  at  your  honour,  and  at  myself; 
and  he  works  by  the  weightiest  instrument,  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  who,  as  I  see,  sets  him  as 
close  to  him  as  bis  shirt,  the  earl  speaking  in  Sir 
Edward's  praise,  and,  as  it  were,  menacing  in  his 
spirit. 

My  lord,  I  emboldened  myself  to  assay  the 
temper  of  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  to  myself,  and 
found   it  very  fervent»  ousled  by  iiifoimatioii» 
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n^hich  yet  I  find  he  embraced  as  troth,  and  did 
nobly  and  plainly  tell  me,  he  would  not  secretly 
bite ;  bat  whosoever  had  any  interest,  or  tasted  of 
the  opposition  to  his  brother*s  marriage,  he  would 
as  openly  oppose  them  to  their  faces,  and  they 
should  discern  what  favour  he  had,  by  the  power 
he  would  use. 

In  the  passage  between  him  and  me,  I  stood 
with  much  confidence  upon  these  grounds. 

First,  That  neither  your  lordship,  nor  myself, 
had  any  way  opposed,  but  many  ways  had  further- 
ed the  fair  passage  to  the  marriage. 

Secondly,  That  we  only  wished  the  manner  of 
Sir  Edward*s  proceedings  to  have  been  more  tem- 
perate, and  more  nearly  resembling  the  earl*s 
sweet  disposition.  . 

Thirdly,  That  the  chiefest  check  in  this  business 
was  Sir  Edward  himself,  who  listened  to  no 
advice,  who  was  so  transported  with  passion,  as 
he  purposely  declined  the  even  way,  which  your 
lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  left  both  him,  his 
lady,  and  his  daughter  in. 

Fourthly,  1  was  bold  to  stand  upon  my  ground ; 
and  so  I  said  I  knew  your  lordship  would,  that 
these  were  slanders,  which  were  brought  him  of 
us  both,  and  that  it  stood  not  with  his  honour  to 
give  credit  to  them. 

AfVer  I  had  passed  these  straits  with  the  earl, 
leaving  him  leaning  still  to  the  firat  relation  of 
envious  and  odious  adversaries,  I  had  ventured  to 
approach  his  majesty,  who  graciously  gave  me 
his  hand  to  kiss,  but  intermixed  withal  that  I  de- 
served not  that  favour,  if  three  or  four  things  were 
true,  which  he  had  to  object  against  me.  I  was 
bold  to  crave  his  princely  justice ;  firat,  to  hear, 
then  to  judge ;  which  he  graciously  granted,  and 
said,  he  wished  I  could  clear  myself.  I  answered 
I  would  not  appeal  to  his  mercy  in  any  of  the  points, 
but  would  endure  the  severest  censure,  if  any  of 
them  were  true.  Whereupon  he  said,  he  would 
reserve  his  judgment  till  he  heard  me;  which 
could  not  be  then,  his  other  occasions  pressed  him 
so  much.  All  this  was  in  the  hearing  of  the  earl ; 
and,  I  protest,  I  think  the  confidence  in  my  inno- 
cency  made  me  depart  half  justified ;  for  I  like- 
wise kissed  his  majesty *&  hand  at  his  departure ; 
and  though  out  of  his  grace  he  commanded  my 
attendance  to  Warwick,  yet  upon  my  suit  he 
easily  inclined  to  give  me  the  choice,  to  wait  on 
him  at  Windsor,  or  at  London. 

Now,  my  lord,  give  me  leave,  out  of  all  my 
affections,  that  shall  ever  serve  you,  to  intimate 
touching  youraelf : 

1.  That  every  courtier  is  acquainted,  that  the 
earl  professetii  openly  against  yon,  as  forgetful  of 
his  kindness,  and  unfaithful  to  him  in  your  love, 
and  in  your  actions. 

2.  That  he  retumeth  the  shame  upon  himself, 
in  not  listening  to  counsel,  that  dissuaded  his 
affections  from  you,  and  not  to  mount  you  so  high, 
not  forbearing  in  open  speech,  as  divere  have  told 


me,  and  this  bearer,  your  gentlemaiii  hath  heard 
also,  to  tax  you,  as  if  it  were  an  inveterate  custom 
with  you,  to  be  unfaithful  to  him,  as  you  were  to 
the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Somerset. 

3.  That  it  is  too  common  in  every  man^s  mouth 
in  court,  that  your  greatness  shall  be  abated ;  and 
as  your  tongue  hath  been  as  a  razor  to  some,  so 
st^ajl  theire  be  to  ypu. 

4«  That  there  are  laid  up  for  you,  to  make  your 
burden  the  more  grievous,  many  petitions  to  his 
majesty  against  you. 

My  lord.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  if  he  were  al- 
ready upon  his  wings,  triumphs  exceedingly; 
hath  much  private  conference  with  his  majesty; 
and  in  public  doth  offer  himself,  and  thrust  upon 
the  king,  iriih  as  great  boldness  of  speech,  as 
heretofore. 

It  is  thought,  and  much  feared,  that  at  Wood- 
stock he  will  again  be  recalled  to  the  council- 
table;  for  neither  are  the  earl's  eare,  nor  his 
thoughts,  ever  off"  him. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  much  audacity,  affirm- 
eth  his  daughter  to  be  most. deeply  in  love  with 
Sir  John  Villiere;  that  the  contract  pretended 
with  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is  counterfeit;  and  the 
letter  also,  that  is  preten^^  to  have  come  from 
the  earl. 

My  noble  lord,  if  I  were  worthy»  being  the 
meanest  of  all  to  interpose  my  weakness,  I  would 
humbly  desire, 

I.  That  your  lordship  fail  not  to  be  with  his 
majesty  at  Woodstock.  The  sight  of  you  will 
fright  some. 

3.  That  you  single  not  youraelf  from  other 
lords ;  but  justify  the  proceedings  as  all  your 
joint  acts;  and  I  little  fear  but  you  pass  con- 
queror. 

3.  That  you  retort  the  clamour  and  noise  in 
this  business  upon  Sir  Edward  Coke,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  carriage. 

4.  That  you  seem  not  dismayed,  but  open  your* 
self  bravely  and  confidently,  wherein  you  can 
excel  all  subjects ;  by  which  means  I  know  you 
shall  amaze  some,  and  daunt  othere. 

I  have  abused  your  lordship's  patience  long; 
but  my  duty  and  afl*ection  towards  your  lordship 
shall  have  no  end:  but  I  will  still  wish  year 
honour  greater,  and  rest  myself 

Your  honour's  servant, 

Henry  Yklvebton. 
Daventry,  Sept.  3, 1G17. 

I  beseech  your  lordship  bum  this  letter. 
To  the  right  honourable  his  singular  good  lord- 
ship,  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  day  afternoon,  upon  our  meeting  in  coun 
cil,  we  have  planed  those  rubs  and  knots,  which 
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were  mentioned  in  my  last,  whereof  I  thought 
good  presently  to  adYertise  hie  majesty.  The 
days  hold  without  all  question,  and  all  delays 
diverted  and  quieted. 

'  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  at  Friday's  hearing,  but 
in  his  night-cap ;  and  complained  to  me,  he  was 
ambulant,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore  I  desired 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him  by  your  lordship, 
taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition  of 
his,  how  much  he  should  think  his  service  disad- 
vantaged in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at  any  day 
away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  next  I  will  give  his  majesty  some  ac- 
count of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants..  I  ever 
Test 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

NovemlMr  $0,  at  cvenlof » 1610. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  pliase  youb  Majistt, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  a  foot,  «nd,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mf*  Secretary 
CalVert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For  although  tliere  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used ,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and  he, 
thtkt  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  line  to  sound 
such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have  due 
regard,  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  nor 
safety. 

A  man  would  think  he  were  in  Luke  Hutton's 
case  again ;  for  as  my  Lady  Roos  personated  Luke 
Hutton,  so,  it  seemeth,  Peacock  personateth  At- 
kins. But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will  go 
OB  with  all  diligence :  and,  if  it  may  not  be  done 
otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture.  He 
deaerveth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  ami  more 
bitter,  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
service,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  jny 
noble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
favoured ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
and  my  love  to  my  master^  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors. 

God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  servant. 

Fiu  YKKOLAUf  Cane. 
PMinuryi  10,1610. 
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7%e  following  papert^  containing  the  Lord  Chan' 
eellor  MkamereU  exceptions  to  Sir  Edward 
CoktU  **  Reportif''*  and  Sir  Edward'a  antwert 
having  never  been  printed^  though  Mr,  Sttpnem* 
who  had  copied  them  from  the  originah^  designed 
.to  have  given  them  to  the  public^  they  are  sub* 
joined  here  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  thtU 
great  lawyer  and  judge  i  especially  as  the, 
offence  taken  at  his  ^*  Reports*^  by  King  James^ 
is  mentioned  above  in  the  letter  cf  ths  lord 
chancellor  and  Sir  Francis  Baoon^  of  October  16, 
1616,  to  thai  king. 

TO  THE  klNG»S  MOST  EXCELLENT.  MAJESTY. 

It  mat  pleask  tour  most  kxckllimt  Majesty  : 
According  to  your  majesty's  directions  signified 
unto  me  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  I  called  the  lord  chief 
justice  before  me  on  Thursday  the  17th  of  this 
instant,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Attorney  and 
others  of  your  learned  counsel.  1  did  let  him 
know  your  majesty's  i^eptance  of  the  few  ani- 
madversions, which,  upon  review  of  his  own  la- 
bours, he  had  sent,  though  fewer  than  you  ex- 
pected, and  his  excuses  other  than  you  expected, 
as,  namely,  in  the  prince's  case,  the  want  of  the 
original  in  French,  as  though,  if  the  original  had 
been  »« primogenitus"  in  Latin,  then  he  had  not 
in  that  comitiitted  any  error.  I  told  him  farther^ 
that  because  his  books  were  many,  and  the  cases 
therein,  as  he  saith,  500,  your  majesty,  out  of 
your  gracious  favour,  was  pleased,  that  his  memory 
should  be  refreshed ;  and  that  he  should  be  put  in 
mind  of  some  passages  dispersed  in  his  books, 
which  your  majesty,  being  made  acquainted  with, 
doth  as  yet  distaste,  until  you  hear  his  explana- 
tion and  judgment  concerning  the  same.  And 
that  out  of  many  some  few  should  be  selected, 
and  that  at  this  time  he  should  not  be  pressed 
with  more,  and  these  few  not  to  be  the  special 
and  principal  points  of  the  cases,  which  were 
judged,  but  things  delivered  by  discourse,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  expatiation,  which  might  havt;  been 
spared  and  forborne,  without  prejudice  to  the 
judgment  in  the  principal  cases. 

Of  this  sort  Mr/ Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
made  choice  of  five  specially,  which  were  read 
distinctly  to  the  lord  chief  justice.  He  heard  them 
with  good  attention,  and  took  notes  thereof  in 
writing,  and,  lest  there  might  be  any  mistakinf( 
either  in  the  declaring  thereof  unto  him,  or  in  his 
misconceiving  of  the  same,  it  was  thought  good 
to  deliver  unto  him  a  true  copy.  Upon  consi- 
deration whereof,  and  upon  advised  deliberation, 
he  did  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  return  unto  me, 
in  the  presence  of  all  your  learned  counsel,  a  copy 
of  the  five  points  before  mentioned,  and  his  answer 
at  large  to  the  same,  which  I  make  bold  to  pit 
8U 
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<ieDt  herewith  to  your  majesty,  who  can  best 
discern  and  Judge  both  of  this  little  which  is  done, 
and  what  may  be  expected  of  the  multiplicity  of 
other  cases  of  the  like  sort,  if  they  shall  be 
brought  to  further  examination.  All  that  I  haYe 
done  in  this  hath  been  by  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment and  direction,  in  presence  of  all  your 
learned  counsel,  and  by  the  special  assistance 
and  advice  of  yonr  attorney  and  solicitor. 

I  know  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  for 
otherwise  I  would  hilTe  been  an  humble  suitor  to 
your  majesty  to  have  been  spared  in  all  service 
concerning  the  lord  chief  justice.  I  thank  God, 
I  forget  not  the  fifth  petition,  i^Dimitte  nobis 
debita  nostra  sicut,  etc.;''  but  withal  I  have  learned 
this  distinction:  there  is,  1.  ««Remis8io  vin- 
dict»."  2.  •«  Remissio  pcens."  3.  *^  Remissio 
Judicii."  The  two  first  I  am  past,  and  have 
freely  and  clearly  remitted.  But  the  last,  which 
is  of  judgment  and  discretion,  I  trust  I  may  in 
Christianity  and  with  goo4  conscience  retain,  and 
mot  to  trust  too  far,  etc. 

I  must  beseech  your  majesty's  favour  to  excuse 
me  for  all  that  I  have  here  before  written,  but 
specially  for  this  last  needless  passage ;  wherein 
I  fear  your  majesty  will  note  me  to  play  the 
divine,  without  learning,  and  out  of  season.  So, 
with  my  continual  prayers  to  God  to  preserve 
your  majesty  with  long,  healthful,  and  happy 
life,  and  all  earthly  and  heavenly  felicity,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  humble  and 
faithful  subject  and  servant, 

T.  Ellesmbrk,  Cane. 
At  York  Honf«, 

tt  Oct.  1010. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
FOURTH  QUESTION  ARISING  OUT  OF  DR. 
BONHAM*S  CASE. 

In  this  case  I  am  required  to  deliver  what  I 
mean  by  this  passage  therein,  That  in  many  cases 
the  common  law  shall  control  acts  of  parliament ; 
and  sometimes  shall  adjudge  them  to  be  merely 
void ;  for  where  an  act  of  parliament  is  against 
common  right  and  reason,  the  common  law  shall 
control  it,  and  adjudge  it  to  be  void. 

The  words  of  my  report  do  not  import  any  new 
opinion,  but  only  a  relation  of  such  aulhoritios  of 
law,  as  had  been  adjudged  and  resolved  in  ancient  I 
and  former  times,  and  were  cited  in  the  argument 
of  Bonham's  case ;  and,  therefore,  the  words  of 
my  book  are  these:  ^^It  appeareth  in  our  books, 
that  in  many  cases  the  common  law  shall  control ' 
acts  of  parliament,  and  sometimes  shall  adjudge 
them  to  be  utterly  void ;  for  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament is  against  common  right  and  reason,  or 
repugnant  or  impossible  to  be  performed,  the 
common  law  shall  control  this,  and  adjudge  such 
act  to  be  void."  And,  therefore,  in  8  E.  III.  30, 
Thomas  Tregor's  case,  upon  the  statute  of  West 


S,  chap.  38,  Met  iulie.  snper  cart."  chap»  9^  Heile 
saith.  Some  statutes  are  made  against  law  and 
right,  which  they,  that  made  them,  perceiving, 
would  not  put  them  in  executioii. 

The  statute  of  H.  II.  chap.  91,  gives  n  writ  of 
"  Cessavit  heredi  petenti  super  hcredem  tenenf 
et  super  eos,  qqibus  alienatum  fuerit  hnjasmodi 
tenementum."  And  yet  it  is  adjudged  in  33  E« 
III.  ^  tit.  cessavit"  49,  where  the  ease  was.  Two 
copartners,  lords  and  tenant  by  fealty  and  eer> 
tain  rent;  the  one  copartner  hath  issne,  and 
dieth,  the  aunt  and  the  niece  shall  not  join  in  a 
<«  cessavit,"  because  that  the  heir  shall  not  have 
a  «•  cessavit,"  for  the  cessor  in  his  ancestor's 
time.  Fitz.  N.  B.  209,  F ;  and  herewith  accords 
Plow.  Com.  1 10.  And  the  reason  is,  because  that 
in  a  ••  cessavit,"  the  tenant,  before  judgment,  may 
render  the  arrearages  and  damages,  etc.,  and  retain 
his  land :  and  this  he  cannot  do,  when  the  heir 
bringeth  a  •«  cessavit"  for  the  cessor  in  the  time 
of  his  ancestor;  for  the  arrearages  incurred  in  the 
life  of  his  ancestor  do  not  belong  to  the  heir. 

And,  because  that  this  is  against  common  right 
and  reason,  the  common  law  aidjudges  the  said  act 
of  parliament  as  to  this  point  void.  The  statote 
of  Carlisle,  made  anno,  35  E.  L  enaeteth.  That 
the  order  of  the  Cistartians  and  Augustins  have  a 
convent  and  common  seal ;  that  the  common  seal 
shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  prior,  which  ia 
under  the  abbot,  and  fonr  others  of  the  discreetest 
of  the  housa;  and  that  any  deed  aealed  with  tha 
common  seal,  that  is  not  so  kept,  shall  be  void. 
And  the  opinion  in  the  27  H.  VI.  tit.  Annuity 
41,  was,  that  this  statute  is  void ;  for  the  words 
of  the  book  are,  it  is  impertinent  to  be  observed : 
for  the  seal  being  in  their  custody,  the  abbot 
cannot  seal  any  thing  with  it;  and,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  abbot,  it  is  out  of  their  custody 
•<ipso  facto."  And,  if  the  statute  should  be 
observed,  every  common  seal  might  be  defeated 
by  a  simple  surmise,  which  cannot  be.  Note, 
reader,  the  words  of  the  said  statute  made  at  Car* 
lisle,  anno,  35  E.  I.  which  is  called  •»  Statutum  Re- 
ligiosorum,"  are  these:  «*Et  insuper  ordinavit 
dominus  rex  et  statuit,  quod  abbates  Cistercienses 
et  Praemonstratenses  ordinum  religioeorum,  etc 
de  oetero  habeant  sigiHum  commune,  et  illud  in 
custodia  prions  monasterii  sen  domus  et  quatuor 
de  dignioribus  et  discretion  bus  ejusdem  loci  con* 
ventus  sub  private  sigillo  abbatis  ipsios  loci 
custod.  deponend.  Et  si  forsan  aliqua  scripta 
ohligationum,  donationum,  emptionum,  vendi- 
tionum,  alienationum,  seu  aliorum  quorumcunque 
contractuum  alio  sigillo  quam  tali  sigillo  communi 
sicut  praennittitur  custod  it,  inveniatur  amodo, 
sigillata  pro  nullo  penitus  habeantur,  omnique 
careant  firmitate."  So  the  statute  of  1  E.  VI. 
chap.  14,  gives  chanteries,  etc.,  to  the  king,  saving 
to  the  donor,  etc.,  all  such  rents,  services,  etc ; 
and  the  common  law  controls  this,  and  adjudges 
it  void  as  to  the  services ;  and  the  donor  shall 
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have  the  rent  as  a  rent-seek  to  distrain  of  eommon 
Tight;  for  it  should  be  against  common  right  and 
TMBon,  that  the  king  should  hold  of  any,  or  do 
•ait  to  any  of  his  subjects,  14  E)iz.  Dyer,  313. 
A«d  80  it  was  adjudged  Mich.  16  and  17  Eliz. 
in  the  comrooo  place  in  Stroud's  case.  So,  if  any 
•tct  of  parliament  gire  to  any  to  hold,  or  to  have 
conusance  of  all  manner  of  pleas  before  him 
arising  within  his  manor  of  D.,  yet  he  shall  hold 
no  plea,  whereunto  himself  is  a  party,  for  «•  Ini- 
qoom  est  aliquem  su«  rei  esse  judiceni.'' 

Which  cases  being  cited  in  the  argument  of 
Ihis  case,  and  I  finding  them  truly  Touched,  I  re- 
ported them  in  this  case,  as  my  part  was,  and  had 
no  other  meaning  than  so  far  as  those  particular 
cases  there  cited  do  extend  unto.  And  therefore 
Ihe  beginning  is.  It  appeareth  in  our  books,  etc. 
And  so  it  may  be  explained,  as  it  was  truly  in- 
tended. 

'  In  all  which  I  most  humbly  submit  myself  to 
your  majesty^s  princely  censure  f^nd  judgment 

Edw.  Coke. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
LAST  QUESTION  ARISING  UPON  FAG6*S  CASE. 

It  was  resoWed,  that  to  this  eotirt  of  the  king's 
1>ench  belongeth  authority  not  only  to  correct 
errors  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  other  errors  and 
misdemeanors  tending  to  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
•r  oppression  of  the  subjects,  or  to  the  raising  of 
faction  or  other  misgoremment :  so  that  no  wrong 
or  injury  either  public  or  private  can  be  done,  but 
h  shall  be  reformed  and  punished  by  law. 

Being  commanded  to  explain  myself  concern- 
ing these  words,  and  principally  concerning. this 
word,  MmisgoTemment^" 

I  answer,  that  the  subject-matter  of  that  case 
oonoerned  Uie  raisgoyemment  of  the  mayors  and 
other  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth. 

And  I  intended  for  the  pereons  the  misgoTem- 
ment  of  such  inferior  magistrates  for  the  matters 
in  committing  wrbngf  or  injury,  either  public  or 
private,  punishable  by  law,  and  therefore  the  last 
elause  was  added,  '^and  so  no  wrong  or  injury, 
either  public  or  private,  can  be  done,  but  it  shdl 
he  reformed  and  punished  by  law ;"  and  the  rule 
is  **  verba  intelligenda  sunt  secundum  subjectam 
materiam." 

And  that  they  and  other  coq>orations  might 
know,  that  factions  and  other  misgoTemmenta 
amongst  them,  either  by  oppression,  bribery,  un- 
just disfranchisements,  or  other  wrong  or  injury, 
public  or  private,  areto  be  redressed  and  punished 
by  law,  it  was  so  reported. 

But,  if  any  scruple  remains  to  clear  it,  these 
words  may  be  added  ••by  inferior  magistrates;" 
wad  so  the  sense  shall  be  by  faction  or  misgovem- 


ment  of  inferior  magistrates,  so  as  no  wrong  or 
injury,  etc.- 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
majesty's  princely  judgment, 

Edw.  Cokk. 

Mat  It  PLEASE  TOUR  Lordship, 

Above  a  year  past,  in  my  late  lord  chancellor's 
time,  information  was  given  tt>  his  majesty,  that 
I  having  published  in  eleven  works  or  books  of 
reports,  containing  above  600  cases  one  with  an- 
other, had  written  many  things  against  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative.  And  I  being  by  his  majesty's 
gracious  favour  called  thereunto,  all  the  excep- 
tions, that  could  be  taken  to  so  many  cases  in  so 
many  books,  fell  to  five,  and  the  most  of  them 
too  were  by  passages  in  general  words ;  all  which 
I  offered  to  explain  in  such  aort,  as  no  shadow 
should  i*emain  against'  his  majesty's  prerogative, 
as  in  truth  there  did  not;  which  whether  it  were 
related  to  his  majesty,  I  know  not.  But  there- 
upon the  matter  has  slept  all  this  thne;  and  now 
the  matter,  afler  this  ever  blessed  marriage,  is 
revived,  and  two  judges  ase  called  by  my  lord 
keeper  to  the  former,  that  were  named.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  former  offer, 
viz.  by  advice  of  the  judges  to  explain  and  publish 
as  is  aforesaid  those  five  points,  so  as  no  shadow 
may  remain  against  his  prerogative ;  that  then  all 
the  judges  of  England  may  be  called  hereunto. 
3.  That  they  may  certify  also  what  cases  I  have 
published  for  his  majesty's  prerogative  and  benefit, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  quieting  of  men's 
inheritances,  and  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  for 
which  purpose  I  have  drawn  a  minute  of  a  letter 
to  the  judges,  which  T  assure  myself  your  lord- 
ship will  judge  reasonable ;  md  so  reposing  my- 
self upon  your  lordship's  protection,  I  shall  ever 
remain, 

Your  most  bounden  servant, 

Edw.  Coki. 
Buperacribed, 
7b  the  right  honourable  hie  eingular  good  Jordj  the 

Earl  (f  Buckingham^  of  hie  nMJexty'e  privy 

council. 


THE  LETTER  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

Whereas,  in  the  time  of  the  late  lord  chancel- 
lor, intimation  was  given  unto  us,  that  divers  cases 
were  published  in  Sir  Edward  Colce's  repoits, 
tending  to  the  prejudice  of  our  prerogative  royal ; 
whereupon  we,  caring  for  nothing  more,  as  by  our 
kingly  office  we  are  bounden,  than  the  preservation 
of  prerogative  royal,  referred  the  same:  and  there- 
upon, as  we  are  informed,  the  said  Sir  Edward 
Coke  being  called  thereunto,  the  objections  wciu 
reduced  to  five  only,  and  most  of  them  consisttng 
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in  general  terms  ;  all  which  Sir  £!dward  offered, 
as  we  are  informed,  to  explain  and  publish,  so  as 
no  shadow  might  remain  against  our  prerogatiYe. 
And  whereas,  of  late  two  other  judges  are  called 
to  the  others  formerly  named.  Now  our  pleasure 
and  intention  being  to  be  informed  of  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  right  be  done  to  all,  do  think  it  fit, 
that  all  the  Judges  of  England,  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  who  have  principal  care  of  our  pre- 
rogative and  benefit,  do  assemble  together  con- 
cerning the  discussing  of  that,  which,  as  is  afore- 
said, was  formerly  referred ;  and  also  what  cases  Sir 
Edward  Coke  hath  published  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  prerogative  and  benefit,  for  the  safety  and 
increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  for 
the  quieting  of  men*s  inheritances,  and  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  commonwealth :  in  all  which  we 
require  your  advice  and  careful  considerations; 
and  that  before  you  make  any  certificate  to  us, 
you  confer  with  the  said  Sir  Edward,  so  as  all 
things  may  be  the  better  cleared. 
Th  ail  the  judges  cf  England^  and 
baron*  of  ike  exchequer. 


In  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, the  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at 
Holkham  in  Norfolk,  is  a  copy  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  entitled  Inatauraiio  Magna,  printed  by 
John  Bill  in  1620,  presented  to  Sir  Edward,  who, 
at  the  top  of  the  Lepage,  has  written,  Edtv.  C, 
ex  dono  auttorit. 

Jluetori  Consilium. 
Instanrar*  para*  vtUmm  ioeumenta  wphontm  x 
Instaurare  L»g—  Justitiamq  ;  priut. 

And  over  the  device  of  the  ship  passing  between 
Hercules's  pillars.  Sir  Edward  has  written  the  two 
following  verses : 

**  It  deterreth  not  to  be  read  in  whoolet. 
But  to  be  freighted  in  the  Skip  of  FooU:*' 

alluding  to  a  famous  book  of  Sebastian  Brand, 
born  at  Strasburgh  about  1460,  written  in  Latin 
and  High  Dutch  verse,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1506,  by  Alexander  Barklay,  and  printed 
at  London  the  year  following  by  Richard  Pynson, 
printer  to  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VUL,  in  folio, 
with  the  following  title,  "The  Shyp  of  FoUys 
of  the  Worid :  translated  in  the  Coll.  of  Saynt 
Mary  Otery  in  the  counteof  Devonshyre,  oute  of 
Latin,  Frenche,  and  Doche,  into  Englesshe 
tongue,  by  Alex.  Barklay,  preste  and  chaplen  in 
the  said  College  M,ccccc,viii."  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  translator  to  Thomas  Cornish,  Bish- 
op of  Tine,  and  suflragan  Bishop  of  Wells,  and 
adorned  with  great  variety  of  wooden  cuts. 


THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  MR.  WHITELOCK.* 
Mt  Lords, 

The  offence,  wherewith  Mr    Whitelocke  is 

*  He  had  been  committed,  in  May,  tftlS,  to  the  Fleet,  for 
■peakinf  too  boldly  against  the  manhal'a  court,  and  for  giving 


charged,  for  as  to  Sir  Robert  Manaell,  I  take  it 
to  my  part  only  to  be  sofry  for  his  error,  is  a  con- 
tempt of  a  high  natare,  and  resting  upon  two 
parts :  on  the  one,  a  presamptuous  and  licentious 
censure  and  defying  of  his  majesty's  prerogative 
in  general ;  the  other  a  slander  and  tradu  cement 
of  one  act  ox  emanation  hereof,  containing  a  com- 
mission of  survey  and  reformation  of  abuses  is 
the  office  of  the  navy^ 

This  offence  is  fit  to  be  <^ned  and  set  before 
your  lordships,  as  it  bath  been  well  begnn,  both 
in  the  true  state  and  in  the  tme  weight  of  it.  For 
as  I  desire  that  the  nature  of  the  ofience  may  ap- 
pear in  its  true  coloure;  so,  on  the  other  side,  I 
desire,  that  the  shadow  of  it  inay  not  darken  or 
involve  any  thing  that  is  }a^fal,  or  agreeabls 
with  the  just  and  reasonable  liberty  of  the  subject* 

First,  we  must  and  do  agree,  ^at  the  asking, 
and  taking,  and  giving  of  counsel  in  law  is  sb 
essential  part  of  justice;  and  to  deny  that,  is  to 
shut  the  gate  of  jsstice,  which  in  the  Hebrew's 
comn^onwealth,  was  therefore  held  in  the  gate,  to 
show  all  passage  to  justice  must  be  open :  and 
certainly  counsel  in  law  is  one  of  the  passages. 
But  yet,  for  all  that,  this  liberty  is  not  inifinite  and 
without  limits. 

If  a  jesuited  papist  should  come,  and  ask  coun- 
sel (I  put  a  case  not  altogether  feigned)  whether 
all  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  are  void  or  no; 
because  there  are  no  lawful  bishops  sitting  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  parliament  must  ^consist  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons ;  and  a 
lawyer  will  set  it  under  his  hand,  that  they  be  all 
void,  I  will  touch  him  for  high  treason  upon  this 
his  counsel. 

So,  if  a  puritan  preacher  will  ask  counsel, 
whether  he  may  style  the  king  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  because  he  receives  not  the  discipline  and 
presbytery ;  and  the  lawyer  will  tell  him,  it  is  no 


him  opinion  to  Sir  Robert  Manaell,  treaanrer  of  the  naTy.  and 
vice-admiral,  that  the  comniiaiiion  to  the  Earl  of  Nottinghaan, 
lord  high  admiral,  for  reviewing  and  reforming  the  diiordera 
committed  by  the  officers  of  the  navy,  waa  not  according  to 
law ;  though  Mr.  Whitelocke  had  given  that  opinion  only  in 
private  to  hia  client,  and  not  under  hia  hand.  Sir  Robert 
Manaell  was  alto  committed  to  the  Manlialaea,  for  animating 
the  lord  admiral  againtt  the  commiaaion.  [Sir  Ralph  Wind- 
wood's  MemoriaU  of  SUU,  VoL  in.  p.  4C0.]  This  Mr.  White- 
locke was  probably  the  same  with  James  Whitelocke,  who 
was  bom  in  London,  98  November,  1572,  educated  at  Mer- 
chant-taylor's  school  there,  and  St.  John*s  collexe  in  Oxford, 
and  studied  law  In  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  he  was  sum- 
mer reader  in  1019.  In  the  preceding  year,  1616,  he  stood  for 
the  place  of  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  but  was  not  elect- 
ed to  it,  Robert  Heath,  Esq.  being  chosen  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, chiefly  by  the  recommendation  of  the  king,  the  city 
tiaving  been  told,  that  they  must  choose  none  whom  liis 
majesty  should  refuse,  as  he  did  in  particular  except  to  Bfr. 
Whitelocke  by  name.  [MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  November  14, 1816.]  Mr.  Whitelocke, 
however,  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serJeant  in  Trinity  term, 
1620.  knighted,  made  chief  Justice  of  ('hcst^r ;  and  at  last,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  16W,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  king's 
bench ;  in  which  post  he  died,  June,  1632.  He  waa  father  of 
Buistrode  Whitelocke,  Eaq. ;  commissioner  of  the  great  seal. 
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part  of  the  king^s  style,  it  will  go  hard  with  such 
a  lawyer. 

Or  if  a  trihnnitious  pc^alar  spirit  will  go  and 
•sk  a  lawyer,  whether  tiie  oath  and  band  of 
allegiance  be  to  the  kingdom  and  crown  only,  and 
not  to  the  king,  as  was  Hugh  Spenser's  <5a8e,  and 
he  deliyer  his  opinion  as  Hugh  Spenser  did;  he 
will  be  in  Hugh  Spenser's  danger. 

So  as  the  privilege  of  giving  counsel  proveth 
not  all  opinions :  and  as  some  opinions  given  are 
traitorous ;  so  are  there  others  of  a  much  inferior 
nature,  which  are  contemptuous.  And  among 
these  I  reckon  Mr.  Whitelocke's ;  for  as  for  his 
loyalty  and  true  heart  to  the  king,  God  forbid  I 
should  doubt  it 

Therefore,  let  no  man  mistake  so  far,  as  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  lawful  and  due  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject for  asking  counsel  in  law  is  called  in  question 
when  points  of  disloyalty  or  of  contempt  are  re- 
strained. Nay,  we  see  it  is  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  king  and  his  courts,  that  if  the  case  be  ten- 
der, and  a  wise  lawyer  in  modesty  and  discretion 
refuseth  to  be  of  counsel,  for  you  have  lawyers 
sometimes  too  nice  as  well  as  too  bold,  they  are 
then  ruled  and  assigned  to  be  of  counsel.  For 
certainly  counsel  is  the  blind  man's  guide ;  and 
sorry  I  am  with  all  my  heart,  that  in  ^s  ease  the 
blind  did  lead  the  blind. 

For  the  offence,  for  which  Mr.  Whitelocke  is 
diarged,  I  hold  it  great,  and  to  have,  as  I  said  at 
first,  two  parts :  the  one  a  censure,  and,  as  much 
as  in  him  is,  a  circling,  nay,  a  elippbg,  of  the 
king's  prerogative  in  general ;  the  other,  a  slander 
and  depravation  of  the  king's  power  and  honour 
in  this  commission. 

And  for  the  first  of  these,  I  consider  it  again  in 
three  degrees:  first,  that  he  presumed  to  censure 
the  king's  prerogative  at  all.  Secondly,  that  he 
runneth  into  the  generality  of  it  more  than  was 
pertinent  to  the  present  question.  And,  lastly, 
that  he  hath  erroneously,  and  falsely,  and  danger- 
ously given  opinion  in  derogation  of  it. 

First,  I  make  a  great  difference  between  the 
king's  grants  and  ordinary  commissions  of  justice, 
and  the  king's  high  commissions  of  tegiment,  or 
mixed  with  causes  of  state. 

For  the  former,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  may 
be  freely  questioned  and  disputed,  and  any  defect 
in  matter  or  form  stood  upon,  ftough  the  king  be 
many  times  the  adverse  party : 

3ut  for  the  latter  sort,  they  are  rather  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  at  all,  by  a  modest,  and  humble 
intimation  or  remonstrance  to  his  majesty  and  his 
council,  than  by  bravery  of  dispute  or  peremptory 
opposition. 

Of  this  kind  is  that  properly  to  be  understood, 
which  is  said  in  Bracton,  **  De  chartis  et  factis 
legiis  non  debent  aut  possunt  justitiarii  aut  privats 
persons  disputare,  wd  tutios  est,  ut  expectetur 
sententia  regis." 

And  the  king's  courts  themselves  have  been 


exceeding  tender  and  sparing  in  it ;  so  that  there 
is  in  all  our  law  not  three  cases  of  it.  And  in  that 
very  case  of  24  Ed.  HI.  ass.  pi.  s.  which  Mr. 
Whitelocke  vouched,  where,  as  it  was  a  commis- 
sion to  arrest  a  man,  and  to  carry  him  to  prison,  and 
to  seize  his  goods  without  any  form  of  justice  or 
examination  preceding;  and  that  the  judges  saw 
it  was  obtained  by  surreption  :  yet  the  judges  said 
they  would  keep  it  by  them,  and  show  it  to  the 
king's  council. 

But  Mr.  Whitelocke  did  not  advise  his  client 
to  acquaint  the  king's  council  with  H,  but  pre- 
sumptuously giveth  opinion,  that  It  is  void.  Nay, 
not  so  much  as  a  clause  or  passage  of  modesty,  as 
that  he  submits  his  opinion  to  censure :  that  it  is 
too  grreat  a  matter  for  him  to  deal  in ;  or  this  is 
my  opinion,  which  is  nothing,  etc.  Hut  **  illotis 
manibus,"  he  takes  it  into  his  hands,  and  pro- 
nounceth  of  it,  as  a  man  would  scarcely  do  of  a 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  speaks  like  a 
dictator,  that «« this  is  law,"  and  «« this  is  against 
law,"  etc.* 


ROBERT  EARL  OF  SOMERSET  TO  SIR  THOMAS 
OVERBURY.t    FROM   A  COPY  AMONG  LOUD 
BACON'S     PAPERS    IN    THE    LAMBETH    LI- 
BRARY. 
Sir, 

I  have  considered  that  my  answer  to  you,  and 
what  I  have  otherwise  to  say,  will  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  letter;  and  now  having  not  much 
time  to  use  betwixt  my  waiting  on  the  king,  and 
the  removes  we  do  make  in  ttiis  our  little  pro- 
gress, I  thought  fit  to  use  the  same  man  to  you, 
whom  I  have  heretofore  many  times  employed  in 
the  same  business.  He  has,  besides,  an  account 
and  a  better  description  of  me  to  give  you,  to 

*  Str.H.  Wotton,  In  a  letter  of  hto  to  9tr  Bdmnnd  Bacon, 
[RtUq.  W0tt0ni  p.  481,  edit.  Sd,]  written  about  the  begtainlRf 
of  Jnna,  lOlS,  mention*,  that  8tr  Robert  Maneetl  and  Mr. 
Whitelocke  were,  on  the  Saturday  before,  called  to  a  Yerjr 
honourable  hearing  In  the  queen's  preaenee-chamber  at  White- 
hall, before  the  lords  of  the  ieouncil,  with  intenrention  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Joetlce  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Baion  Tanfleld,  and 
the  master  of  the  rolla ;  the  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
FiemUif ,  being  kept  at  home  by  some  Infirmity.  There  the 
attorney  and  soliciior  first  undertook  Mr.  White1ocke,and  the 
recorder,  [Henry  Monugu,]  as  the  king's  seijeant,  Sir  Robert 
Manseli,  charging  the  one  as  a  counsellor,  the  othcrasa  qvea- 
tloDer,  In  matters  of  the  king's-  prerogative  and  eovereignty 
upon  occasion  of  a  commission  intended  for  a  research  into 
the  administration  of  the  admiralty.  '*  Whitelocke  in  his  an- 
swer,"  adds  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  **  spake  more  confksedly 
than  was  expected  flrom  a  lawyer;  and  the  knigbt  more  tem- 
perately than  was  expected  from  a  soldier  ....  Whitelocke 
ended  his  speech  with  an  absolute  eonfosslon  of  his  own 
oflbnoe,  and  with  a  promise  of  employing  himself  hereafter  In 
defence  of  the  king'j  prerogative  ....  In  this  they  generally 
agreed,  both  counsellors  and  Judges,  to  represent  the  hamllla« 
tion  of  both  the  prisoners  to  the  king,  in  lieu  of  Innoceney, 
and  to  intercede  for  his  gracious  pardon :  whkh  was  done,  and 
accordingly  the  next  day  they  were  enlarged  upon  asubmlsakra 
under  writing." 

t  Be  was  committed  to  the  Tbwer  on  the  Slat  of  April,  ISIS, 
and  died  there  of  poison  on  the  IflCh  of  September  following 
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make  a  repetition  of  the  former  carriages  of  all 
this  husiness,  that  you  may  distinguish  that, 
which  he  did  by  knowledge  of  mine  and  direc- 
tion«  an^  betwixt  that  he  did  out  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion, without  my  warrant.  With  all  this  he 
has  to  renew  to  you  a  former  desire  of  mine,  which 
was  the  groundwork  of  this,  and  the  chief  errand 
of  his  coming  to  you,  wherein  I  desire  your 
answer  by  him.  I  wo\ild  not  employ  this  gentle- 
man to  you,  if  he  were,  as  you  conceit  of' him, 
your  unfriend,  or  an  ill  instrument  betwixt  us. 
So  owe  him  the  testimony  of  one,  that  has  spoken 
as  honestly,  and  given  more  praises  of  you,  than 
any  man  that  has  spoken  to  me. 

My  haste  at  this  time  makes  me  to  end  sooner 
than  I  expected :  but  the  subject  of  my  next  send- 
ing shall  be  to  answer  that  part  you  give  me  in 
your  love,  with  a  return  of  the  same  from 

Your  assured  loWng  friend, 
R.  Somerset. 
Eodoraed, 
Lord  Somerset's  first  letter. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  please  tour  most  excsllbnt  Majbstt, 
We  have,  with  «11  possible  care  and  diligence, 
considered  Cotton's*  cause,  the  former  and  the 

*  The  case  of  this  KentlemAn  will  render  the  detail  of  it 
necessary  for  the  Illustration  of  this  letter;  and  the  circam- 
ptaiKOs  of  it,  not  known  in  our  historyi  may  be  thought  to  de- 
rerve  the  reader's  attention.  He  was  a  native  of  the  West 
of  En^rland,  and  a  recusant,  against  whom  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  June,  1013,  charging  him  with  high  treason  against 
the  king  and  state,  for  having  published  a  very  scandalous  and 
railing  book  against  bis  majesty,  under  the  title  of  Balaam's 
Jtas,  which  was  dropped  In  thR  gallery  at  Whitehall.  Just  at 
the  time  of  publishing  this  proclamation,  he  happened  to  cross 
the  Thames,  and  inquiring  of  the  watermen  what  news  Y 
they,  not  knowing  him,  told  him  of  the  proclamation.  At 
*andlng,  he  muffled  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  to  avoid  being 
known ;  but  had  not  gone  many  paces,  when  one  Mr.  Maine, 
a  friend  of  his,  meeting  and  discovering  him,  warned  him  of 
his  danger ;  and  being  asked  what  he  would  advise  him  to  do, 
recommended  it  to  him  to  surrender  himself;  which  he  did  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  He  denied  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  the  libel :  but  his  study  being  searched,  among  his  papers 
were  found  many  parts  of  the  book,  together  with  relics  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  executed,  for  the  gunpowder 
treason,  as  one  of  Sir  Everard  Digby*s  fingers,  a  toe  of  Thomas 
Percy,  some  other  part  of  Catesby  or  Rookewood,  and  a  piece 
of  one  of  Peter  I^mbert's  ribs.  He  was  kept  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  till  March,  1018,  when  the  true  author  of  the  libel  was 
discovered  to  be  John  Williaipa,  Esq.,  a  barrister  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  who  bad  been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Papist.  The  discovery  was  owing  to  this 
accident :  a  pursuivant  in  want  of  money,  and  desirous  to  get 
some  by  his  employment,  waited  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
door,  to  see  if  ho  could  light  upon  any  prey.  At  last  came  out 
Mr.  Williams,  unknown  to  the  pursuivant ;  but  carrying,  in 
his  conceit,  the  countenance  of  a  priest.  The  pursuivant,  there- 
fore, followed  him  to  his  inn,  where  Williams  ha  vine  mounted 
his  horse,  the  pursuivant  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he 
must  speak  a  word  or  two  with  him.  **Marry,with  all  my  heart," 
said  H'tlliamu ;  '*  what  is  your  pleasure  Y'*  You  must  ti/rht,  an- 
swered the  pursuivalit:  for  youart  a  prUst.  "A  priesti"  replied 
WiUiams ;  *^  I  have  a  good  warrant  to  the  contrary,  for  I  have 
a  wife  and  childien.*'  Being,  however,  obliged  to  dismount, 
the  piifsuivant  searched  him ;  and  in  Ills  poclcct  was  found  a 


latter,  touching  the  book  and  the  letter  in  the  gilt 
apple,  and  have  advisedly  perused  and  weighed 
all  the  examinations  and  collections  which  were 
formerly  taken;  wherein  we  might  attribute  a 
good  deal  of  worthy  industry  and  watchful 
inquiry  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  We  thought 
fit  also  to  take  some  new  examinations ;  which 
was  the  cause  we  certified  no  sooner.  Upon  ^ 
whole  matter,  we  find  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment just,  and  the  suspicions  and  presumptions 
many  and  great;  which  we  little  need  to  mention, 
because  your  mi^esty  did  relate  and  enforce  them 
to  us  in  better  perfectbn,  than  we  can  express 

handle  of  papers  sealed  up;  whleh  the  pvraufrmBt  folof  to 
open,  Williams  made  some  resistance,  pretending  they  wern 
evidences  of  a  genUeman  whose  law  businesses  he  transacted. 
The  pursuivant  inslstinf  upon  opening  the  papers,  amoi^^ 
them  was  found  AsIsmu's  wSasi  with  new  annotatlone;  ef 
which,  upon  examination,  IFiUmsw  confessed  himself  to  be 
the  author.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  3d  of  May,  IdlS^ 
for  writing  that  and  another  book  entitled.  Spteulmm  RtgsU; 
In  both  of  which  he  had  presumed  to  propbesf ,  that  the  fciif 
would  die  in  lOSl,  grounding  this  prediction  on  the  propheqr 
of  Daniel,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  time  and  trae«,cad 
haJfa  tim».  Re  fhrther  afflrmed,  that  Antichrist  will  be  re- 
vealed when  sIb  ahall  be  at  the  highest,  and  then  the  end  le 
nigh :  that  such  is  our  ^me :  sin  is  now  at  the  highest ;  srys, 
that  the  land  is  the  abominetioo  of  desolation  mentioned  by 
Banlel,  and  the  habitation  of  devHa,  and  the  antimark  of 
Chriat's  church.  Williams's  defence  was,  1.  That  what  he 
had  written  was  not  with  any  malice  or  dbloyaliy  of  heart 
towards  the  king,  but  purely  ftom  aiTection,  and  hy  way 
of  caution  and  admonition}  that  his  majesty  might  avoid  tlie 
miachiefli  likely  to  befkU  him  i  havbig added  in  his  book,  when 
he  delivered  the  threato  of  Judgment  and  deatmction,  wkiA 
Ood  avsrtj  or  such  words.  3.  That  the  matter  rested  only  Id 
opinion  and  thought,  and  conuined  no  overt  act ;  norebelttes, 
treason,  or  other  mischief  following  it.  3.  That  he  had  en- 
closed his  book  in  a  box  sealed  up,  and  secretly  conveyed  itto 
the  king,  without  ever  publishing  iu  But  the  court  was 
unanimously  of  opinion,  tliat  he  was  guilty  of  high  treason ; 
and  that  the  words  contained  in  the  libel,  as  cited  above,  im- 
ported the  end  and  destruction  of  the  king  and  his  realm;  and 
that  anticliristianism  and  false  religion  were  mainuined  in 
the  said  realm;  which  was  a  motive  to  the  people  to  com- 
mit treasons,  to  raise  rebellions,  Ac,  and  tliat  the  writing  of 
the  book  was  a  publication.  Reports  of  Henry  RoUe^  oerjeoMt 
at  law,  part  U.  p.  88.  In  consequence  of  this  Judgment  he  hsd 
a  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him,  which  was  ezeeuted 
over  against  Charing-croas  two  days  after.  MS.  letters  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Lorkin  to  8ir  Thomas  Puckering,  Bart.,  dated  at 
Ix>ndon,  June  the  34tb  and  30ih,  1613,  and  March  the  Ifiih, 
iei&-9,  and  May  the  4th  and  Mh,  1619,  among  the  Harleian 
MHS.  vol.  700S.  At  his  death  he  adhered  to  bis  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  died  with  great  resolution. 
He  prayed  for  the  king  and  prince ;  and  said,  that  he  was  sorry 
for  having  written  so  saucily  and  irreverently  ;  but  pretended 
that  he  had  an  inward  warrant  and  particular  illumination  to 
understand  certain  liard  passages  of  Daniel  and  the  Revela- 
tion, which  made  him  adventure  so  for.  MS.  letter  of  John 
Chamberlsln,  Esq.  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  at  London, 
May  8,  1619. 

This  case  was  urged  against  the  seven  bishops  at  their  trial 
in  King  James  II.*8  reign  by  Sir  William  Wiltiamii,  then 
solicitor-general,  who  nbfierved,  TVio/,  p.  76,  that  it  had  been 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Solicitor^General  Finch  on  the  trial  of 
Col.  Sidney,  and  was  the  great  **  case  relied  upon,  and  that 
guided  and  governed  that  case  ;**  though  there  is  nothmg  of 
tbif,  that  appears  in  the  printed  trial  of  Sidney. 

It  is  but  Justice  to  the  memory  of  our  great  antiquary.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Bart.,  to  remark  here  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Smith  in  hid  life  of  Sir  Robert,  p.  36,  prefixed  to  his  catalogue 
of  the  Cottonian  library,  where  he  liaa  confounded  the  Cotton 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  with  Sir  Robert  Col- 
ton,  and  erroneously  unppoaed,  that  the  suspicion  of  having 
written  the  libel  bad  follen  upon  the  latter. 
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them.  But,  nerertheless,  the  proofo  seem  to  oe 
lo  amoont  to  thU«  that  it  was  poeeihle  he  should 
he  the  men ;  and  that  it  was  probahle*  likewise, 
he  was  the  man :  but  no  conyictiDg  proofs,  that 
may  satisfy  a  jury  of  life  and  death,  or  that  may 
make  us  take  it  upon  our  conscience,  or  to  tliink 
it  agreeable  to  your  majesty^s  hondur,  which  next 
our  conscience  to  God,  is  the  dearest  thing  to  us 
on  earth,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage :  which,  not- 
withstanding, we,  in  all  humbleness,  submit  to 
your  majesty*s  better  judgment  For  his  liberty, 
and  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  he  having  so  many 
notes  of  a  dangerous  man,  we  leave  it  to  your 
princely  wisdom.  And  so,  commending  your 
majesty  to  God's  precious  custody,  we  rest 

Your    majesty's  most  humble  and  bonhden 
servants,  Fr.  Bacon, 

H.  MOMTAOU, 

H.  Yblverton. 

n  Jan.  101S. 


TO  JOHN  MURRAY*  OF  THE  BRD-CHABfBER  TO 

THE  KING.t 
Mr.  Murray, 

I  keep  the  same  measure  in  a  proportion  with 
my  master  and  with  my  friend ;  which  is,  that  I 
will  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  which  is  in 
my  power ;  and  when  my  power  faileth  my  will, 
I  am  sorry. 

Monday  is  the  day  appointed  for  performing 
his  majesty's,  commandment.  Till  then  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  advise  you  farther,  except  it  should 
be  this,  that  in  case  the  judges  should  refuse  to 
take  order  in  it  themselves,  fiien  you  must  think 
of  some  warrant  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  is  your 
friend,  and  constant  in  the  businesses,  that  he  see 
forthwith  his  majesty's  commandment  executed, 
tOQohing  the  double  lock ;  and,  if  need  be,  repair 
to  the  place,  and  see  by  view  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  seal ;  and  take  order,  that  there  be  no  stay 
for  working  of  the  seal  of  justice,  nor  no  prejudice 
to  Killegrew's  farm,  nor  to  the  duty  of  money 
paid  to  the  chief  justice.  Whether  this  may  re- 
quire your  presence,  as  yoo  write,  that  yourself 
can  best  judge.  But  of  this  more,  when  we  have 
reoeived  the  judges'  answer.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
much  as  in  me  is,  to  procure  my  master  to  be 
obeyed.    I  ever  rest 

Your  friend  and  aasnied, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

iBBuary  «I,  1014. 

I  pray  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to  his  majesty. 

fb  kit  very  good  friend  ith.  John  Mia/my^  ^ 
kii  fnajaiy^s  htdrehantber, 

•  He  WW  eroated  Viaeovnt  of  Anoaa  ta  ■eoUud  la  AofiMt 
WtL  JflBfiati^nM  9S  Sir  Tkmm§  Am^  <•  M»  jwiaatf  U  ik» 
iM9m%n  PorUf  p.  03.  In  April,  MSI,  tba  Loi4  Anaia  was 
created  Eart  of  Annaodale  In  ScoUftDd.    lUd.pw9Sf^ 

t  Thfai  and  the  foltowinc  letten,  an  frinled  kom  Bvl. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Mr.  Murray, 

My  lord  chancellor*  yesterday  in  my  presence^ 
had  before  him  the  judges  of  the  common  pleast 
and  hath  performed  his  majesty's  royal  command 
in  a  very  worthy  fashion,  such  as  was  fit  for  our 
master's  greatness;  and  because  the  king  may 
know  it*  I  send  you  the  enclosed.  This  seemeth  to 
have  wrought  the  effect  desired ;  for  presently  I  sent 
for  Sir  Richard  Cox,*  and  willed  him  to  present 
himself  to  my  Lord  Hobart,  and  signify  his  readi- 
ness to  attend.  He  came  back  to  me,  and  told 
me,  all  things  went  on.  I  know  not  what  after- 
wards may  be;  bat  I  think  this  long  chase  is  at 
an  end.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  assured, 

Fr.  Baoon. 
January  8^  1014. 


TO  MR.  BfURRAT. 
Mr.  Murrav, 

I  pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  and 
have  care  of  the  letter  afterwards.  I  have  written 
also  to  his  majesty  about  your  reference  to  this 
purpose,  that  if  you  can  get  power  over  the  whole 
title,  it  may  be  safe  for  his  majesty  to  assent,  that 
you  may  try  the  right  upon  the  deed.  This  is  the 
farthest  I  can  ga    I  ever  rest 

Yours  ^ssuied, 

Fr.  Baoon. 
February  18,  1614. 


TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  pliasr  tour  most  kxcillint  Majestt, 

I  send  your  msjesty  enclosed,  a  copy  of  our  last 

examination  of  Peacham,|  taken  the  10th  of  this 

•  He  wae  one  of  the  mastera  of  the  green  elotb,  and  had 
had  aqaarrei'atcoart  dnrlng  the  Clirlaunaa  lu>ly'daya  4if  tlM 
year  1614,  witii  Sir  Tbonaa  EnkJne  i  which  quarrel  wae  made 
up  hy  the  lorda  of  the  manbare  court.  Sir  Richard  being  obliged 
to  put  up  with  Tery  foul  words.  MS.letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  January  18, 1614-^ 

t  Edmund  Peacham,  a  minieter  in  Somereetohlre.  [M8.  let- 
ter of  Mr.  ChamberUin,  dated  January  &,  1614^]  I  And  one 
of  both  hla  names,  who  was  instituted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Ridge,  tn  Hertfordshire,  July  93, 1^1,  and  resigned  it  in  1987. 
[Newcourt,  RtporUr^  vol.  i.  p.  864.]  Mr.  Peacham  was  com- 
mitted to  tlie  Tower  for  iaaerting  several  treasonable  peasagee 
in  a  sermon  wtver  frtacktdy  nor,  as  Mr.  Justice  Coke  remarka 
in  his  HeporU  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  p.  13S,  sesr 
intsadsd  te  be  frta^ktd.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  leUer  of  the  Ml 
of  February,  1614-6,  to  8|r  Dudley  Carleton,  mentlone  Mr. 
Peacbam'a  having  been  **  stretched  Already,  though  be  be  an 
old  man,  and,  they  say,  much  above  threeecore :  but  they 
could  wring  nothing  out  of  biro  more  than  they  had  at  first  la 
hi» papers.  Yet  the  king  is  extremely  incensed  against  hin» 
and  will  have  him  prosecuted  to  the  utmoet."  In  aaothtr 
letter,  dated  February  S),  we  are  informed,  that  the  kiagt 
since  his  coming  to  London  on  the  ISth^had  had  **thsoplalHl 
of  the  Judges  severally  in  Peacham's  case;  and  It  isaaWflhill 
most  of  them  concur  to  find  it  treason :  yet  my  Lord  Ctki 
JoMlce  [Coke]  is  (tar  the  contrary  { and  if  the  Lord  HobailytM 
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present;  whereby  your  majesty  may  perceive, 
that  this  miscreant  wretch  goeth  back  from  all, 
and  denieth  his  hand  and  all.  No  doubt,  being 
fully  of  belief,  that  he  should  go  presently  down 
to  his  trial,  he  meant  now  to  repeat  his  part,  which 
he  purposed  to  play  in  the  country,  which  was  to 
deny  all.  But  your  majesty  in  your  wisdom  per- 
eeireth,  that  this  denial  of  his  hand,  being  not 
possible  to  be  counterfeited,  and  to  be  sworn  by 
Adams,  and  so  oft  by  himself  formerly  confessed 
and  admitted,  could  not  mend  his  case  before  any 
jury  in  the  world,  but  rather  aggravateth  it  by  his 
notorious  impudency  and  falsehood,  and  will  make 
him  more  odious.  He  never  deceived  me;  for 
when  others  had  hopes  of  discovery,  and  thought 
time  well  spent  that  way,  I  told  your  majesty 
«*  pereuntibus  mille  figurte ;"  and  that  he  now  did 
but  turn  himself  into  divers  shapes,  to  save  or 
delay  his  punishment.  And,  therefore,  submitting 
myself  to  your  majesty^s  high  wisdom,  I  think 
myself  bound  in  conscience  to  put  your  majesty 
in  remembrance,  whether  Sir  John  Sydenham* 
shall  be  detained  upon  this  man^s  impeaching,  in 
whom  there  is  no  truth.  Notwithstanding,  that 
farther  inquiry  be  made  of  this  other  Peacham, 
and  that  information  and  light  be  taken  from  Mr. 
Pouletf  and  his  servants,  I  hold  it,  as  things  are, 
necessary. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  m^esty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
March  19, 1014. 

ridei  the  western  circuit,  can  be  drawn  to  Jomp  with  hia  col- 
leafuet  the  chiefbaron,  [Tanfield,]  it  la  thought  he  ahall  be  sent 
down  to  be  tried,  and  tmaaed  up  fn  Someraetshire."  In  a 
letter  of  the  8d  of  March,  1614-6,  Mr.  Chamberlain  writes, 
■^Peacham'a  trial  at  the  western  assizes  is  put  off,  and  his 
Journey  stayed,  though  Sir  Randall  Crew,  the  king's  serjeant, 
and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  solicitor,  were  ready  to  go  to 
borae  to  have  waited  on  him  there.**  **  Peacham,  the  minister, 
add9  A«  in  a  letter  of  the  ISfAo/Jn/y,  1015,  that  hath  been  this 
twelvemonth  in  the  Tower,  is  sent  down  to  be  tried  for 
treason  in  Somersetohire  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and 
Sir  Henry  Monugu,  the  recorder.  The  Lord  Hobart  gave 
orer  that  circuit  the  last  assizes.  Sir  Randall  Crew  and  Sir 
Henry  Yelverton,  the  king's  serjeant  and  solicitor,  are  sent 
down  to  prosecute  the  trial.**  The  event  of  this  trial,  which 
was  on  the  7th  of  August,  appears  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
letter  of  the  14th  of  that  month,  wherein  it  Is  said,  that  **  seven 
knights  were  taken  from  the  bench,  and  appointed  to  be  of  the 
Jury.  He  defended  himself  very  simply,  but  obstinately  and 
doggedly  onough.  But  his  offence  was  so  foul  and  scandalous, 
that  he  was  condemned  of  high  treason ;  yet  not  hitherto 
executed,  r>or  perhaps  shall  be,  if  he  have  the  grace  to  submit 
himself,  and  show  some  remorse."  Ho  died,  as  appears  from 
another  letter  of  the  S7th  of  March,  1616,  fn  the  Jail  at  Taunton, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  **  left  behind  a  most  wicked  and 
desperate  writing,  worse  than  that  he  waa  convicted  for.** 

*  He  had  been  confronted  about  the  end  of  February,  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  1014-5,  with  Mr.  Peacham,  about  ceruin 
speeches,  which  had  formerly  passed  between  them.  MS. 
letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  from  Lon- 
don, March  3, 1614^. 

f  John  Puulet,  Esq. ;  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
flov«*rset,  in  the  parliament  which  met  April  5, 1614.  He 
waa  created  Lord  Poulet  of  Henton  St.  George,  June  S3, 

lor. 


SUPPLEMENT  OF  TWO  PASSAGES  OMITTED 
IN  THE  EDITION  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON'S 
SPEECH  IN  THE  KIN6*8  BENCH,  AGAINST 
OWEN,*  AS  PRINTED  IN  HIS  WORKS. 
JJier  the  words  [it  is  bottomless']  in  the  paragntplk 
beginning  [for  the  treason  itself^  which  is  the 
second  points  «/e.,]  add 

[I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  this  treason,  in 
the  nature  of  it,  was  old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons, 
whereof  it  may  be  said,  ^  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so.'*  You  are  indicted,  Owen,  not  upon 
any  statute  made  against  the  pope's  supremacy, 
or  other  matters,  that  hare  reference  to  religion; 
but  merely  upon  that  law,  which  was  bom  with 
the  kingdom,  and  was  law  eren  in  superstitious 
times,  when  the  pope  was  received.  The  com- 
passing and  imagining  of  the  king's  death  was 
treason.  The  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  HI., 
which  was  but  declaratory,  begins  with  this 
article,  as  the  capital  of  capitals  in  treason,  and 
of  all  others  the  most  odious  and  the  most  peril- 
ous.]    And  so  the  civil  law,  etc 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  after  the  words, 
["  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Papists,"]  add 

[As  for  subjects,  I  see  not,  or  ever  could  dis- 
cern, but  that  by  infallible  consequence,  it  is  the 
case  of  all  subjects  and  people,  as  well  as  of 
kings ;  for  it  it  all  one  reason,  that  a  bishop,  upon 
an  excommunication  of  a  private  man,  may  givs 
his  lands  and  goods  in  spoil,  or  cause  him  to  )>• 
slaughtered,  as  for  the  pope  to  do  it  towards  a 
king;  and  for  a  bishop  to  absolve  the  son  from 
duty  to  the  father,  as  for  the  pope  to  absolve  the 
subject  from  his  allegiance  to  his  king.  And  this 
is  not  my  inference,  but  the  very  affirmative  of 
Pope  Urban  the  Second,  who  in  a  brief  to  God- 
frey, Bishop  of  Luca,  hath  these  very  words, 
which  Cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in  his  Annals, 
torn.  xi.  p.  802.  ^*  Non  illos  homicidas  arbitra- 
mur,  qui  adversus  excommunicatos  zelo  catho- 
licae  roatris  ardentes  eorum  quoslibet  trucidars 
contigerit,"  speaking  generally  of  all  excommu- 
nications.] 


TO  THE  KING.t 
It  mat  PLXASt   TOUR   IXCKLLBIIT   MaJXSTT, 

Freceived  this  very  day,  in  the  forenoon,  your 
majesty's  several  directions  touching  your  cause 

*  He  was  of  the  family  of  that  name  at  Goditnw,  in 
Oxfordahire.  [Camdeni  .Onnalu  Regie  Jaeoki  J.  p.  t.]  He 
waa  a  young  man,  who  had  been  in  Spain ;  and  waa  citn- 
demned  at  the  King 'a  Bench,  on  WedneMJay,  May  17, 1615, 
**  for  divera  moat  vile  and  traltoroaa  apeechee  confeaaed  and 
Bubacribed  with  bla  own  hand;  aa, anionf  others,  that  it  waa 
as  lawAil  for  any  man  to  kill  a  klnfr  excommunicated,  aa  for 
the  hangman  to  execute  a  condemned  person.  He  could  say 
little  for  hhnaelf,  or  in  maintenance  of  hia  desperate  posltlona. 
but  only  that  he  meant  it  not  by  the  king,  and  be  holda  hia 
not  excommunicated."  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  fVom  London,  May  W,  1015. 

t  Hari.  MSS.  Vol.  6060. 
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prosecQted  by  my  Lord  Hunsdon*  as  your  fanner. 
Yonr  first  direction  was  by  Sir  Christopher  Par- 
kins, that  the  day  appointed  for  the  judicial  sen- 
tence shoald  hold :  and,  if  my  lord  chief  justice, 
.  upon  my  repair  to  him,  should  let  me  know,  that 
he  could  not  be  present,  then  my  lord  chancellor 
should  proceed,  calling  to  him  my  Lord  Hobart, 
except  he  should  be  excepted  to ;  and  then  some 
other  judge  by  consent.  For  the  latter  part  of 
this  your  direction,  I  suppose,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  admitting  my  Lord  Hobart; 
for  aAer  he  had  assisted  at  so  many  hearings,  it 
would  have  been  too  late  to  except  to  him.  But 
ttwn  your  majesty*s  second  and  later  direction, 
which  was  delivered  unto  me  fVom  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  as  by  word  of  mouth,  but  so  as  he  had 
set  down  a  remembrance  thereof  in  writing  freshly 
after  the  signification  of  his  pleasure,  was  to  this 
effect,  that  before  any  proceeding  in  the  chancery, 
tiiere  should  be  a  cohoference  had  between  my 
lord  chancellor,  my  lord  chief  justice,  and  myself, 
how  your  majesty's  interest  might  be  secured. 
This  later  direction  I  acquainted  my  lord  chan- 
cellor with;  and  finding  an  impossibility,  that 
this  conference  should  be  had  before  to-morrow, 
my  lord  thought  good,  that  the  day  be  put  over, 
taking  no  occasion  thereof  other  than  this,  that 
in  a  cause  of  so  great  weight  it  was  fit  for  him  to 
confer  with  his  assistants,  before  he  gave  any 
decree  or  final  order.  After  such  a  time  as  I  have 
conferred  with  my  lords*  according  to  your 
commandment,  I  will  give  your  majesty  account 
with  speed  of  the  conclusion  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

Farther,  I  think  fit  to  let  your  jnajesty  know, 
that  in  my  opinion  I  hold  it  a  fit  time  to  proceed 
in  tiie  business  of  the  «« Rege  inoonsulto,'*  which 
is  appointed  for  Monday.  I  did  think  these 
greater  causes  would  have  come  to  period  or 
pause  sooner :  but  now  they  are  in  the  height,  and 
to  have  so  great  a  matter  as  this  of  the  ««Rege 
inconsulto**  handled,  when  men  do «« aliud  agere,** 
I  think  it  no  proper  time.  Besides,  yonr  majesty 
in  yonr  great  wisdom  knowetb*  ^at  this  business 
of  Mr.  Murray's  is  somewhat  against  the  stream 
of  the  judge's  inclination :  and  it  is  no  part  ef  a 
skilful  mariner  to  sail  on  against  a  tidct  vhen 
the  tide  is  at  strongest.  If  your  majesty  be 
pleased  to  write  to  my  Lord  Coke,  that  you 
would  have  the  business  of  the  ««Rege  hicon- 
sulto"  receive  a  hearing,  when  he  should  be 
«•  animo  sedato  et  libero,"  and  not  in  the  midst  of 
his  assiduous  and  incessant  cares  and  industries 
in  other  practices,  I  think  your  majesty  shall  do 
your  service  right.  Howsoever,  I  will  be  provided 
against  the  day. 

Thus  praying  God  for  your  happy  preserva- 


tion,   whereof  God  giveth  you  so  many  great 
pledges, 
I  rest  your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fa.  Bacon. 
NovexDber  17, 161A. 


Innovatitms  introduced  into  the  laws  and  govern- 
ments* 


1.   The    ecclesiastical 
commission. 


3.  Against  the  provin- 
cial councils. 


3.  Against  the  Star 
Chamber,  for  levying 
damages. 


•  John  Carey,  Btron  of  Hanidon. 
1417. 

Vol.  II.— 65 


Bt  dM  In  ARrU, 


4.  Against  the  admi- 
ralty. 


In  this,  he  prevailed, 
and  the  commission  wa^ 
pared,  and  namely  the 
point  of  alimony  left 
out,  whereby  wives  are 
left  wholly  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  husbands. 
This  point,  and  some 
others,  may  require  a 
review,  and  is  fit' to  be 
restored  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  this  he  prevaileth 
in  such  sort,  as  the  pre- 
cecents  are  continually , 
suitors  for  the  enlarge- 
roentof  the  instructions, 
sometimes  in  one  pointy 
sometimes  in  another; 
and  the  jurisdictions 
grow  into  contempt, 
and  more  would,  if  the 
lord  chancellor  did  not 
strengthen  them  by  in- 
junctions, where  they 
exceed  not  their  instruc- 
tions. 

In  this  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  sentence 
of  the  court ;  but  he  bent 
all  his  strength  and  wits 
to  have  prevailed ;  and 
so  did  the  other  judges 
by  long  and  laborious 
arguments :  and  if  they 
had  prevailed,  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  had 
been  overthrown.  But 
the  plurality  of  the 
court  toook  more  re- 
gard to  their  own  pre- 
cedents, than  to  the 
judges'  opinion. 

In  this  he  prevaileth, 
for  prohibitions  fly  con- 
tinually ;  and  many 
times  are  cause  of  long 


*Thii  paper  wat  evidently  dealgncd  againit  the  Lord  Chief 
JiMtloeOoka. 
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6.  Against  the  court  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancas* 
ter  prohibitions  go; 
and  the  like  may  do 
to  the  court  of  wards 
and  exchequer. 

0*  Against  the  court  of 
requests. 

7.  Against  the  chancery 
for  decrees  after  Judg- 
ment. 


8.  Pnemunire  for  suits 
in  the  chancery. 


9.  Disputed  In  the  com- 
mon pleas,  whether 
that  court  may  grant 
a  prohibition  to  stay 
suits  in  the  chancery, 
and  time  given  to 
search  for  precedents. 

10.  Against  the  new 
boroughs  in  Ireland. 


11.  Against  the  writs 
««Dom.  Rege  incon- 
sulto." 


12.    Against  contribu- 
tion, that  it  was  not 


suits,  to  the  discontent' 
of  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  the  king's  disho- 
nour and  trouble  by 
their  remonstrances. 

This  is  new,  and 
would  be  forthwith  re- 
strained, and  the  others 
settled. 


In  this  he  prevaileth ; 
and  this  but  lately 
brought  in  question. 

In  this  his  majesty 
bath  made  an  establish- 
ment :  and  he  hath  not 
prevailed,  but  made  a 
great  noise  and  trouble. 

This  his  majesty  hath 
also  established,  being 
a  strange  attempt  to 
make  the  chancellor  sit 
under  a  hatchet,  instead 
of  the  king's  arms. 

This  was  but  a  brave- 
ry, and  dieth  of  itself, 
especially  the  authority 
of  the  chancery  by  his 
majesty's  late  proceed- 
ings being  so  well  es- 
tablished. 

This  in  good  time  was 
overruled  by  the  voice 
of  eight  judges  of  ten, 
afler  they  had  heard 
your  attorney.  And  had 
it  prevailed,  it  had  over^ 
throvni  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  which  would 
have  been  imputed  to  a 
fear  in  this  state  to  have 
proceeded ;  and  so  his 
majesty's  authority  and 
reputation  lost  in  that 
kingdom. 

This  is  yet  "  sub  ju- 
dice :"  but  if  it  should 
prevail,  it  maketh  the 
judges  absolute  over 
the  patents  of  the  king, 
be  they  of  power  and 
profit,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  and  ever  con- 
tinued law  of  the  crown, 
which  doth  call  those 
causes  before  the  king 
himself,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  chancery. 

In  this  he  prevailed, 
and  gave  opinion,  that 


law  neither  to  levy  it, 
not  to  more  fof  it. 


13.  Peaoham's  ease. 


14.  Owen's  case. 


1 5.  The  value  of  bene- 
fices not  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  tax 
in  the  king's  book  of 
taxes. 


16.  Suits  for  legacies 
ought  to  be  in  their 
proper  dioceses,  and 
not  in  the  preroga- 
tive court;  sdthough 
the  will  be  proved 
in  the  prerogative 
court    upon    **  bona 


Ae  king  by  his  great 
sesl  coidd  not  so  much 
as  move  any  bis  sub- 
jects for  benevolence. 
But  this  he  retracted 
after  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber; but  it  marred  the 
beneyolence  in  the  mean 
time. 

In  this,  iot  as  much 
as  in  him  was,  and  in 
the  court  of  king's 
bench,  he  prevailed, 
though  it  was  lK>lpen 
by  the  good  service  of 
othisra.  But  the  opinioo 
which  beheld,  amount 
ed  in  efieel  to  this,  that 
no  word  pf  acandal  or 
de&mation,  impoiting 
that  the  king  was  utter- 
ly unable  or  unworthy 
to  govern,  w«re  treason, 
except  they  disabled 
his  title,  etc. 

In  this  we  prevailed 
with  him  to  give  opip 
nionh  was  treason:  but 
then  it  was  upon  a  con- 
ceit of  his  own,  thsl 
was  no  less  dangeroos, 
than  if  he  had  given 
his  opinion  against  the 
king:  for  he  proclaim- 
ed the  king  excommu- 
nicated in  respect  of 
the  anniversary  bulls 
of  ^'Ccena  Domini," 
which  was  to  expose 
his  person  to  fte  fury 
of  any  jesuited  con- 
spirator. 

By  this  the  intent  of 
the  statute  of  21  H«nry 
VIII.,  is  frustrated ;  for 
there  is  no  benefice  of 
so  small  an  improved 
value  as  SL  by  that 
kind  of  rating.  For 
this  the  judges  may  be 
assembled  in  the  ex- 
chequer for  a  confer- 
ence. 

The  practice  bath 
gone  against  this ,  and 
it  is  fit,  the  suit  be 
where  the  probate  is. 
And  this  served  but  to 
pot  a  pique  between  the 
archbishops'  courts  and 
the  bishopa'eonrts.  Hus 
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notabilia*'  in  seyeral 
dioceses,  commen- 
dams,  etc. 


n^ay  be  again  propoun- 
ed  upon  a  conference 
of  the  judges. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE 
VILUERS. 

TimeAing  the  exnmtnation  trf  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
upon  some  information  of  Sir  John  Dighy.* 

I  RECBiTED  your  letter  yesterday  towards  the 
evening,  being  the  8th  of  this  present,  together 
with  the  interrogatory  included,  which  his  ma- 
jesty hath  framed,  not  only  with  a  great  deal  of 
Judgment  what  to  interrogate,  but  in  a  wise  and 
apt  order;  for  I  do  find  that  the  degrees  of  ques- 
tions are  of  great  efficacy  in  examination.  I  re- 
eeived  also  notice  and  direction  by  your  letter, 
that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  first  thoroughly  to  be 
examined ;  which  indeed  was  a  thing  most  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with ;  and  that  for  that  pur- 
pose Sir  John  Digby  was  to  inform  my  lord 
ehancellor  of  such  points,  as  he  conceived  to  be 
material ;  and  that  I  likewise  should  take  a  full 
account  for  my  lord  chief  justice  of  all  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  precedent  examinations.  It  was  my  part 
then  to  take  care,  that  that,  which  his  majesty 
had  so  well  directed  and  expressed,  should  be 
accordingly  performed  without  loss  of  time.  For 
which  purpose,  having  soon  afler  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  received  a  letter  from  my  lord  chancel- 
lor, that  he  appointed  Sir  John  Digby  to  be  with 
him  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  this 
day,  and  required  my  presence,  I  spent  the  mean 
time,  being  this  forenoon,  in  receiving  the  prece- 
dent examinations  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  my 
lord  chief  justice,  and  perusing  of  them ;  and 
accordingly  attended  my  lord  chancellor  at  the 
hour  appointed,  where  I  found  Sir  John  Digby. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  the  endeavour  of  my 
lord  chancellor  and  myself  to  tske  such  light 
from  Sir  John  Digby,  as  might  evidence  first  the 
examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton;  and  then  to 
the  many  examinations  of  Somerset;  wherein  we 
found  Sir  John  Digby  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
cover ante  us  what  he  knew ;  and  he  had  also,  by 
the  lord  chancellor's  direction,  prepared  some 
heads  of  examination  in  writing  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton ;  of  all  which  use  shall  be  made  for  his 

•  Secretary  WInwood,  In  a  priTste  letter  to  Sir  Thomai 
Bdmondes,  printed  In  the  HUtorkal  F1t«  of  As  KtgotiaUimt 
huwun  tks  Courts  of  EngUni,  Franes^  and  Brusseht  p.  S93, 
tnoatlont,  that  there  wu  great  ezpectatioD,  that  Sir  John 
Digby,  Juflt  then  returned  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  am- 
baaaador,  could  charge  the  Earl  of  Someraet  whh  mmc  erea«0M 
•inf  plsu  with  $f(Un.  «* To  the  king/'  adds  Sh  Kalpk,  «*a8  yet 
he  hath  oaed  no  other  langaage,  but  that,  having  aerved  in  a 
place  of  honour.  It  would  111  become  him  to  be  an  aecoaer. 
Legally  or  criminally  he  can  aay  nothing:  yet  thla  he  aaya 
and  hath  written,  that  all  hit  private  deapatcbes,  wherela  he 
RKMt  diaeovered  the  praetkte  vf  Spain,  and  their  InteUigencea, 
were  preaently  aent  into  Spain;  which  eonld  not  be  but  by 
the  treachery  of  Someraet." 


majesty's  service,  as  is  fit.  Hovybeit,  for  so  mnch 
as  did  concern  the  practice  of  conveying  the 
prince  into  Spain,  or  the  Spanish  pensions,  he 
was  somewhat  reserved  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  were  things  his  majesty  knew,  and  things, 
which  by  some  former  commandment  from  his 
majesty  he  was  restrained  to  keep  in  silence,  and 
that  he  conceived  they  could  be  no  ways  applied 
to  Somerset  Wherefore  it  was  not  fit  to  press 
him  beyond  that,  which  he  conceived  to  be  his 
warrant,  before  we  had  known  his  majesty's 
farther  pleasure ;  which  I  pray  you  return  unto 
us  with  all  convenient  speed.  I  for  my  part  am 
in  no  appetite  for  secrets ;  but,  nevertheless,  see- 
ing his  majesty's  great  trust  towards  me,  wherein  I 
shall  never  deceive  him;  and  that  I  find  the 
chancellor  of  the  same  opinion,  I  do  think  it  were 
good  my  lord  chancellor  chiefly  and  myself  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  the  parti- 
culars ;  not  only  because  it  may  import  his  ma- 
jesty's service  otherwise,  but  also  because  to  my 
understanding,  for  therdn  I  do  not  much  rely 
upon  Sir  John  Digby 's  judgment,  it  may  have  a 
great  connection  with  the  examination  of  Somer- 
set, considering  his  mercenary  nature,  his  great 
undertaking  for  Sj)ain  in  the  match,  and  his 
favour  With  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  the  circum- 
stances of  other  pensions  given  cannot  but  tend 
to  discover  whether  he  were  pensioner  or  no. 

But  herein  no  time  is  lost ;  for  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  is  willing,  even  beyond  his  strength, 
to  lose  no  moment  for  his  majesty's  service,  hath 
appointed  me  to  attend  him  Thursday  morning  for 
the  examhiation  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  leaving  to- 
morrow for  council-business  to  my  lord,  and  to 
me  for  considering  of  fit  articles  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton. 

10  April,  1010. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  JUDGES.     ^ 
Mt  Lord, 

It  is  the  king's  express  pleasore,  that  because 
his  majesty's  time  would  not  serve  to  have  coi^ 
fetence  with  your  lordship  and  his  judges  touch- 
ing his  cause  of  commendaras  at  his  last  being  in 
town,  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  other  most 
weighty  occasions;  and  for  that  his  majesty 
holdeth  it  necessary,  upon  the  report,  which  my 
Lord  of  Winchester,  who  was  present  at  the  last 
argument  by  his  majesty's  royal  commandment, 
made  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  be  first  con- 
sulted with,  ere  there  be  any  further  proceeding 
by  argument  by  any  of  the  judges  or  otherwise  : 
Therefore,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  farther 
proceeding  by  argument  of  the  judges  in  that  case 
be  put  off  till  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  be 
known  upon  consulting  him;  and  to  that  end. 
that  your  lordship  forthwith  signify  his  command- 
ment to  the  rest  of  the  judges;  whereof  vonr 
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lordship  may  not  fail.    And  so  I  leare  your  lord- 
ship to  God^s  goodness. 

Your  loying  friend  to  command, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

This  Thursday,  at  afternoon, 
Uie  aatli  of  April,  1«1«. 


QUESTIONS  LEGAL  FOR  THE  JUDGES  [IN  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF 
SOMERSET.*] 

Whether  the  axe  is  to  be  carried  before  the  pri- 
soner, being  in  the  case  of  felony  ? 

Whether,  if  the  lady  make  any  digpression  to 
clear. his  losdship,  she  is  not  by  the  lord  steward 
to  be  interrupted  and  silenced  ? 

Whether,  if  my  Lord  of  Somerset  should  break 
forth  into  any  speech  of  taxing  the  king,  he  be 
not  presently  by  the  lord  steward  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  silenced ;  and,  if  he  persist,  he  be  not 
to  be  told,  that  if  he  take  that  course,  he  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  evidence  to  be  given  in  his  ab- 
sence? And  whether  that  may  be;  and  what 
else  to  be  done  1 

Whether,  if  there  should  be  twelve  votes  to  con- 
d(9mn,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  to  acqait,  it  be  not 
a  verdict  for  the  king  ? 


QUESTIONS  OF  CONVENIENCE,  WHEREUPON 
HIS  MAJESTY  MAY  CONFER  WITH  SOME  OF 
HIS  COUNCIL. 

Whether,  if  Somerset  confess  at  any  time  be- 
fore his  trial,  his  majesty  shall  stay  trial  in  respect 
of  farther  examination  concerning  practice  of  trea- 
son, as  the  death  of  the  late  prince,  the  conveying 
into  Spain  of  the  now  prince,  or  the  like ;  for  till 
he  confess  the  less  crime,  there  is  [no]  likelihood 
of  confessing  the  greater  1 

Whether,  if  the  trial  upon  that  reason  shall  be 
put  off,  it  shall  be  discharged  privately  by  dis- 
solving the  commission,  or  discharging  the  sum- 
mons 1  Or,  whether  it  shall  not  be  done  in  open 
court,  the  peers  being  met,  and  the  solemnity  and 
celebrity  preserved  ;  and  that  with  some  declara- 
tion of  the  cause  of  putting  off  the  farther  pro- 
ceeding 1 

Whether  the  days  of  her  trial  and  his  shall  bo 
immediate,  as  it  is  now  appointed  ;  or  a  day  be- 
tween, to  see  if,  after  condemnation,  the  lady 
will  confess  of  this  lord  ;  which  done,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  will  confess  of  himself  1 

Whether  his  trial  shall  not  be  set  first,  and  hers 
after,  because  then  any  conceit,  which  may  be 
wrought  by  her  clearing  of  him,  may  be  prevented ; 
* 

•  See  ante,  page  SSI. 


and  it  may  be  he  will  be  In  the  better  temper, 
hoping  of  his  own  clearing,  and  of  her  respiting! 
What  shall  be  the  days ;  for  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day can  hardly  hold  in  respect  of  the  summons ; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  Friday  and  Saturday,  or 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  Lpndon  makes  it 
already  % 


A  PARTICULAR  REMEMBRANCE  FOR  HIS 
MAJESTY. 

It  were  good,  that  after  he  is  come  into  the 
Hall,  so  that  he  may  perceive  he  must  go  to  trial, 
and  shall  be  retired  into  the  place  appointed,  till 
the  court  call  for  him,  then  the  lieutenant  should 
tell  him  roundly,  that  if  in  his  speeches  he  shall 
tax  the  king,*  that  the  justice  pf  England  is,  that 
he  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  evidence  shall  go 
on  without  him ;  and  then  all  the  people  will  cry 
t«away  with  him;^*  and  then  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  king's  will  to  save  his  life,  the  people  will  be 
so  set  on  fire. 

Endorw^i 
Msmoritil  touching  the  course  to  be  had  in  my 

Lord  (f  SomcrdcVe  ttrraignmcni. 


THE  HEADS  OF  THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  ROBERT, 

EARL  OF  SOMERSET. 
Apostyle  of  the 


king. 
Ye  will  doe  well 
to  remember  lyke* 
vmyea  in  your 
praamble,  that  in- 
tigne,  that  the  on^ 
ly  zeal  to  justice 
maketh  me  take 
this  course,  Ihave 
eommandit     you 


First  it  is  meant,  that  So- 
merset shall  not  be  charged 
with  any  thing  by  way  of  ag- 
gravation, otherwise  than  as 
conduceth  to  the  proof  of  the 
impoisonment. 

For  the  proofs  themselves, 
they  are  distributed  into  four : 


*  The  kfnf  *■  apprebension  of  befng  taxed  by  the  Eari  of 
Somerset  on  hia  trial,  tbongh  for  what  ia  not  known,  accounia 
in  Bome  meaaure  for  bit  majesly'a  extreme  uneaalneaa  of 
mind  till  ibat  trial  waa  over,  and  for  tbe  manafement  uaed  by 
Sir  Francia  Bacon  in  particular,  aa  appears  from  his  letters,  to 
prevail  upon  the  earl  to  submit  to  be  tried,  and  to  keep  bim  ia 
temper  during  hit  trial,  Ustke^u  the  king  expressed  it  in  aa 
apostile  on  Sir  Francis's  letter  of  the  38th  of  April,  1610.  v^m 
the  one  part  ammit  wtpardonable  error$f  and  I  on  the  ether 
eeem  to  puniek  him  in  the  spirit  of  revenue.  See  more  on  tbia 
subject  in  Mr.  Mallet's  Life  of  the  Lord  Ckancdlor  Beton^  who 
closes  his  remarlis  witb  a  reference  to  a  letter  of  Somerset  to 
the  king,  printed  In  tbe  Cabala^  and  written  in  a  high  style 
of  expostulation,  and  showing,  Uirough  tbe  affected  obscurity 
of  some  expressions,  that  there  was  an  Important  secret  in  bia 
keeping,  of  which  his  majesty  dreaded  a  discovery.  The  earl 
and  his  lady  were  released  from  their  confinement  in  tbe 
Tower  in  January,  1821-2,  the  latter  dying  Auguat  23, 1031^ 
leaving  one  daughter,  Anne,  then  sixteen  yean  of  age,  after^ 
wards  married  to  William,  Lord  Ruasel,  afterwards  earl,  and 
at  laat  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Earl  of  Somerset  survived  bto 
lady  several  yeara,  and  died  in  July,  1645,  being  interred  on 
the  17th  of  that  month  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden. 
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mot  to  txpaUaUt        The  first  to  prore  the  ma- 1 

nor  di grate  upon    lice,  which  Somerset  bore  to  ) 

any  ^ktr  poinU^    OYerbary,  which  was  the  mo-  ! 

ikattnaytnotKrvt    tive  and  groand  of  the  im- | 

ekarlieforproba-    poisonment.  J 

iionorinducemerU        xhe  second  is  to  prove  the  " 

of     th(U    potni,    preparations    unto    the    im- 

f^rofhettae-    poigonment,  by   plotting  his 

imprisonment,     placing     his 

keepers,  stopping  .  access  of 

friends,  etc. 

The  third'  is  the  acts  of  the 
impoisonments  themselves. 

And  the  fourth  is  acts  sub- 
sequent, which  do  vehement- 
ly argue  him  to  be  guilty  of 
Uie  impoisonment. 
For  the  first  two  heads,  upon  conference,  where- 
unto  I  called  Serjeant  Montagu  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
I  have  taken  them  two  heads  to  myself;  the  third 
I  have  allotted  to  Serjeant  Montagu ;  and  the  fourth 
to  Serjeant  Crew. 

In  the  first  of  these,  to  my  understanding,  is  the 
only  tenderness :  for  on  the  one  side,  it  is  most 
necessary  to  lay  a  foundation,  that  the  malioe  was 
a  deep  inalice,  mixed  with  fear,  and  not  only 
matter  of  revenge  upon  his  lordship*B  quarrel ;  for 
«*periculum  periculo  vincitur;*'  and  the  malice 
must  have  a  proportion  to  the  effect  of  it,  which 
was  the  impoisonment :  so  that  if  this  foundation 
be  not  laid,  all  the  evidence  is  weakened. 

On  the  other  side,  if  I  charge  him,  or  would 
charge  him,  by  way  of  aggravation,  with  matters 
tending  to  disloyalty  or  treason,  then  he  is  like 
to  grow  desperate. 

Therefore  I  shall  now  set  down  perspicuously 
what  course  I  mean  to  hold,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  direct  and  correct  it,  preserving 
the  strength  of  the  evidence :  and  this  I  shall  now 
do,  but  shortly  and  without  ornament. 

First,  I  shall  read  some  passages  of  Overbury's 
letters,  namely  these :  <«  Is  this  the  fruit  of  nine 
years*  love,  common  secrets,  and  common  dan- 
gers V  In  another  letter :  ^  Do  not  drive  me  to 
extremity  to  do  that,  which  you  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  for.*'  In  another  letter :  **  Can  you  forget 
hin;i,  between  whom  such  secrets  of  all  kinds 
have  passed  V*  etc. 

Then  will  I  produce  Simcock,  who  deposeth 
from  Weston's  speech,  that  Somerset  told  Wes- 
ton, that,  **if  ever  Overbury  came  out  of  prison, 
one  of  them  must  die  for  it" 

Then  1  will  say  what  these  secrets  were.  I 
mean  not  to  enter  into  particulars,  nor  to  charge 
him  with  disloyalty,  because  he  stands  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  upon  another  crime.  Bat  yet  by  some 
taste,  that  I  shall  give  to  the  peers  in  general, 
they  may  conceive  of  what  nature  those  secrets 
may  be.  Wherein  I  will  take  it  for  a  thing 
notorious,  that  Overbury  was  a  man,  that  always 


carried  himself  insolently,  both  towards  the  qifeeD) 
and  towards  the  late  prince :  that  he  was  a  man, 
that  carried  Somerset  on  in  courses  separate  and  . 
opposite  to  the  privy  council :  that  he  was  a  man 
of  nature  fit  to  be  an  incendiary  of  a  state :  full 
of  bitterness  and  wildness  of  speech  and  project : 
that  he  was  thought  also  lately  to  govern  Somer- 
set, insomuch  that  in  his  own  letters  he  vaunted, 
"that  from  him  proceeded  Somerset's  fortune, 
credit,  and  understanding." 

This  course  I  mean  to  run  in  a  kind  of  grnr- 
rality,  putting  the  imputations  rather  upon  Ovt  r- 
bury  than  Somerset;  and  applying  it,  that  such 
a  nature  was  like  to  hatch  dangerous  secrets  and 
practices.  I  mean  to  show  likewise  what  jargons 
there  were  and  ciphers  between  them,  which  are 
great  badges  of  secrets  of  estate,  and  used  either 
by  princes  and  their  ministers  of  state,  or  by  such 
as  practise  against  princes.  That  your  majesty 
was  called  Juiitu  in  respect  of  your  empire ;  the 
queen  JJgrippina,  though  Somerset  now  saith  it 
was  I^'etVi,  and  that  my  Lady  of  Suffolk  was 
JlgrippitM ;  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  Unttim  f 
NorUiampton,  Dominie ;  Suffolk,  first  Lcrma^  after 
Wohey ;  and  many  others ;  so  as  it  appears  they 
made  a  play  both  of  your  court  and  kingdom ;  and 
that  their  imaginations  wrought  upon  the  greatest 
men  and  matters. 

Neither  will  I  omit  Somerset's  breach  of  trust 
to  your  majesty,  in  trusting  Overbury  with  all  tho 
despatches,  things,  wherewith  your  council  of 
estate  itself  was  not  many  times  privy  or  ac- 
quainted ;  and  yet,  this  man  must  be  admitted  to 
them,  not  cursorily,  or  by  glimpses,  but  to  have 
them  by  him,  to  copy  them,  to  register  them,  to 
table  them,  etc. 
Apostyle  of  the 
king. 
Thie  evidence  I  shall  also  grve  m  evidenc^^ 
cannot  be  given  in  in  this  place,  the  slight  account 
without  making  of  that  letter,  which  was 
me  hit  aceuter^  brought  to  Somerset  by  Ash- 
and  that  upon  ton,  being  found  In  the  fields 
a  very  elight  gpon  after  the  late  prince's 
ground.  At  for  ^g^^h^  ^^^  ^^s  directed  to 
aU^^tetfo^    Antwerp,     containing    these 

M    ^*     .?  **?    words,  "  that  the  first  branch 
alUohttleemdent,    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

at  una  htura  may  ^     ^     , ^  ^^^  ^         ^^^^ 

terve  thatme  all.      .       ,         ,  .     r  n  >» 

happier  and  joyfuller  news." 

Which  is  a  matter  I  would 
not  use,  but  that  my  Lord 
Coke,  who  hath  filled  this  part 
with  many  frivolous  things, 
would  think  all  lost,  except 
he  hear  som'^what  of  this  kind 
But,  this  it  is  to  come  to  the 
leavings  of  a  business. 
Nothing  to  So"  And,  for  the  rest  of  thai 
mertet^  and    dc    kind,  as  to  speak  of  that  pat 

9X 
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clared  by  Frank"  ticnlar,  that  Mrs«  Tamer  did 
lin  after  con*  at  Whitehall  ishow  to  Franklin 
demjudion,  the  man,  who,  as  he  said,  poi- 

soned the  prince,  which,  he 
sajs,  was  a  physician  with  a 
red  beard. 
Nothing  to  So-       That  there  was  a  little  pic- 
fneraet^     and     a    ture  of  a  young  man  in  white 
loose  conjecture.       wax,  left  by  Mrs.  Tamer  with 
Forman  the  conjurer,  which 
my  Lord  Coke  doubted  was 
the  prince. 
No  better  than        That   the    Viceroy  of  the 
a  gazette,  or  paa-    Indies  at  Ooa  reported  to  an 
sage     of    Gallo    English    factor,  that    Prince 
Belgicus.  Henry  came  to  an  untimely 

death  by  a  mistreds  of  his. 
Nothing     yet        That  Somerset  with  others, 
proved     agaimt    would  have  preferred  Lowbell 
Lowbell,  the     apothecary    to     Prince 

Charles. 
Nothing  to  &-.       That  the  countess  laboured 
merset.  Forman    and    Gresham,   the 

conjurers,  to  enforce  the  queen 
by  witchcraft   to  favour  the 
countess. 
Declared      by        That     the    countess    told 
Franklin      after    Franklin,  that  when  the  queen 
eondemnation.         died,  Somerset  should    have 
Somerset  House. 
Nothing  to  So-        That    Northampton    said, 
merset,  i[^q  prince,  if  ever  he  came  to 

reign,  would  prove  a  tyrant. 
Nothing  to  So"        That  Franklin  was  moved 
merset,  ^7  the  countess  to  go  to  the 

Palsgrave,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished with  money. 
The  particular  reasons,  why  I  omit  them,  I 
have  set  in  the  margin ;  but  the  general  is  partly 
to  do  a  kind  of  right  to  justice,  and  such  a  solemn 
trial,  in  not  giving  that  in  evidence,  which  touches 
not  the  delinquent,  or  is  not  of  weight;  and  partly 
to  observe  your  majesty's  direction,  to  give  So- 
merset no  just  occasion  of  despair  or  flushes. 

But,  1  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I 
have  troubled  your  majesty  with  repeating  them, 
lest  you  should  hear  hereafter,  that  Mr.  Attorney 
hath  omitted  divers  material  parts  of  the  evidence. 

Endorsed, 

Somerset's  business  and  charge,  with  his  majesty's 

postiles. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 

Sir, 

Your  man  made  good  haste;  for  he  was  wUh 
me  yesterday  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon.    Since  I  held  him. 

The  reason,  why  I  set  so  small  a  distance  of  i 


I  time  between  the  use  of  the  litde  charm,  or,  at 
his  majesty  better  terms  it,  ««the  evmngile,*^  and 
I  the  day  of  his  trialf  notwithstanding  his  majesty  *8 
being  so  far  off,  as  advertisement  of  snccess  and 
order  thereupon  conld  not  go  and  come  between, 
was  chiefly,  for  that  his  majesty,  from  whom  the 
overture  of  that  first  moved,  did  write  but  a  few 
hours,  that  this  should  be  done,  which  I  turned 
into  days.  Secondly,  because  Uie  hope  I  had  of 
effect  by  that  mean,  was  rather  of  attempting  him 
at  his  arraignment,  than  of  confession  before  his 
arraignment.  But  I  submit  it  to  his  majesty's 
better  judgment. 

The  person,  by  your  first  description,  which 
was  without  name,  I  thougbt  had  been  meant  of 
Packer  4  but  now  perceive  it  is  another,  to  me 
unknown,  but,  as  it  seemeth,  very  fit.  I  doobt 
not  but  he  came  with  sufficient  warrant  to  Mr. 
Lieutenant  to  have  access.  In  this  I  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  expect  to  hear  from  his  majesty 
how  this  worketh. 

The  letter  from  his  majesty  to  myself  and  the 
seijeants  I  have  received,  such  as  I  wished ;  and 
I  will  speak  with  the  commissioners,  that  he  may, 
by  the  lieutenant,  understand  his  majesty's  care 
of  him,  and  the  tokens  herein  of  his  majesty's 
compassion  towards  him. 

I  ever  had  a  purpose  to  make  use  of  that  cir^ 
cumstance,  that  Overbury,  the  person  murdered, 
was  his  majesty's  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  which 
indeed  is  a  strong  pressure  of  his  majesty's 
justice.  For  Overbury  is  the  first  prisoner  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  since  the  murder  of  the  young 
princes  by  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant. 

I  would  not  trouble  his  majesty  with  any  points 
of  preamble,  nor  of  the  evidence  itself,  more  than 
that  part  nakedly,  wherein  was  the  tenderness,  in 
which  I  am  glad  his  majesty,  by  his  postils,  which 
he  returned  to  me,  approveth  my  judgment. 

Now  I  am  warranted,  I  will  not  stick  to  say 
openly,  I  am  commanded,  not  to  exasperate,  nor 
to  aggravate  the  matter  in  question  of  the  impoi- 
sonment  with  any  other  collateral  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, or  otherwise ;  wherein,  besides  his 
majesty's  principal  intention,  there  will  be  some 
use  to  save  the  former  bruits  of  Spanish  matters. 

There  is  a  direction  given  to  Mr.  Lieutenant 
by  my  Igrd  chancellor  and  myself,  that  as  yester- 
day Mr.  Whiting§  the  preacher,  a  discreet  man, 
and  one  that  was  used  to  Helwisse,  should  preach 

«  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  AUkuin,  Lib.  XIII.  Ep.  40,  uaes  thto 
word,  tvayytXia ;  which  signiflei  both  food  newf ,  and  the 
reward  given  to  him  who  bring!  good  news.  See  Lib.  II. 
Epiat.  3. 

t  The  Earl  of  Someraet'f . 

X  John,  of  whom  there  are  aeveral  lettcra  in  Winwood*a 
Memorials^  vol.  II. 

^  John  Whiting,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Martin  Vintry,  in  Lnn- 
don,  and  Vicar  of  Eatt-Ham  in  Eaaez,  prebendary  of  Eald* 
atreet  in  the  church  of  St.  PauKa,  andchai^ain  to  Khig  Jamea 
I.  He  attended  Sir  Gervaae  Helwiaae,  who  had  been  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  at  his  execution  upon  Tower-Hill,  on 
Monday  the  30th  of  November,  1615,  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Overbury 
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ItofoTe  the  lady,*  and  teach  heh  and  moTe  her 
generally  to  a  clear  conieaaion.  That  after  the 
aame  preacher  ahould  apeak  aa  much  to  him  at  his 
going  away  in  private:  and  so  proof  to  he  made, 
whether  this  good  mean,  and  the  last  night's 
thoughts,  will  produce  any  thing.  And  that  this 
day  the  lieutenant  should  declare  to  her  the  time 
of  her  trial,  and  likewise  of  hia  trial,  and  persuade 
her,  not  only  upon  Chriatian  duty,  but  as  good 
for  them  both,  that  she  deal  clearly  touching  him, 
whereof  no  use  can  be  made,  nor  need  to  be 
made,  for  evidence,  but  much  use  may  be  made 
for  their  comfort. 

It  is  thought,  at  the  day  of  her  trial  the  lady 
will  confess  the  indictment;  which  if  she  do,  no 
evidence  ought  to  be  given.  But  because  it  shall 
not  be  a  dumb  show,  and  for  his  majesty's  honour 
in  so  solemn  an  assembly,  I  purpose  to  make  a 
declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  this  great  work 
of  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where- 
in, nevertheless,  I  will  be  careful  no  ways  to 
prevent  or  discover  the  evidence  of  the  next  day. 

In  this  my  lord  chancellor  and  I  have  likewise 
used  a  point  of  providence:  for  I  did  forecast, 
that  if  in  that  narrative,  by  the  connection  of 
things,  any  thing  should  be  spoken,  that  should 
show  him  guilty,  she  might  break  forth  into 
passionate  protestations  for  his  clearing ;  which, 
though  it  may  be  justly  made  light  of,  yet  it  is 
better  avoided.  Therefore  my  lord  chancellor  and 
I  have  devised,  that  upon  the  entrance  into  that 
declaration  she  shall,  in  respect  of  her  weakness, 
and  not  to  add  farther  a£9iction,  be  wididrawn. 

It  is  impossible,  neither  is  it  needful,  for  me, 
to  express  all  the  particulars  of  my  care  in  this 
business.  But  I  divide  myself  into  all  cogitations 
as  far  as  I  can  foreaee ;  being  very  glad  to  find, 
that  his  majesty  doth  not  only  accept  well  of  my 
care  and  advices,  but  that  he  applieth  his  direc- 
tions so  fitly,  as  guideth  me  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  received  the  commissions  signed. 

I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  goods  and  estate  of 
Somerset,  as  far  as  is  seasonable  to  inquire  at  this 
time.  My  Lord  Coke  taketh  upon  him  to  answer 
for  the  jewels,  being  the  chief  part  of  his  move- 
able value:  and  this,  I  think,  is  done  with  his 
majesty's  privity.  3nt  my  Lord  Coke  is  a  good 
man  to  answer  for  it. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 
.  Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

Mfty  10.  Friday,  at  7  ofthe  clock 
in  the  morninff,  [161C.] 


TO  THE  KING.f 

Mat  it  fliasi  tour  most  EXCKLLEirr  Majsstt, 

I  do  very  much  thank  your  majesty  for  your 

jetter,  and  think  myaelf  much  honoured  by  it. 

*  Francea,  Counten  of  Soneraat. 

t  Thia  lettar  appaara,  from  tba  andoratment  of  the  ktef  *a 


For  though  it  contain  some  matter  of  dislike,  in 
which  respect  it  hath  grieved  me  more  than  any 
event,  which  hath  fallen  out  in  my  life ;  yet  be- 
cause I  know  reprehensions  from  the  best  masters 
to  the  best  servants  are  necessary ;  and  that  no 
chastisement  is  pleasant  for  the  time,  but  yet 
worketh  good  eflects;  and  for  that  I  find  intei- 
mixed  aome  paasages  of  trust  and  grace ;  and 
find  also  in  myself  inwardly  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, and  conformity  of  will,  howsoever  I  may 
have  erred ;  I  do  not  a  little  comfort  myself,  rest- 
ing upon  your  majesty's  accustomed  favour ;  and 
most  humbly  desiring,  that  any  one  of  my  parti- 
cular notions  may  be  expounded  by  the  constant 
and  direct  course,  which,  your  majesty  knoweth, 
I  h^ve  ever  held  in  your  service. 

And  because  it  hath  pleased  your  majesty,  of 
your  singular  grace  and  fevour,  to  write  fully  and 
freely  unto  me ;  it  is  duty  and  decorum  in  me  not 
to  write  shortly  to  your  majesty  again,  but  with 
some  length ;  not  so  much  by  way  of  defence  or 
answer,  which  yet,  I  know,  your  majesty  would 
always  graciously  admit;  as  to  show,  that  I  have, 
as  I  ougrht,  weighed  every  word  of  your  majesty's 
letter. 

First,  I  do  acknowledge,  that  this  match  of  Sir 
John  Villiera  is  «« magnum  in  parvo"  in  both 
aenses,  that  your  majesty  speaketh.  But  your 
majesty  perceiveth  well,  that  I  took  it  to  be  in  a 
farther  degree,  •^majus  in  parvo,"  in  respect  of 
your  service.  But  since  your  majesty  biddeth 
me  to  confide  upon  your  act  of  empire,  I  have 
done.  For,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  *«  to  God  all 
things  are  possible ;"  so  certainly  to  wise  kings 
much  is  possible.  But  for  that  second  sense,  that 
your  majesty  speaketh  of,  «*  magnum  in  parvo," 
in  respect  of  the  stir;  albeit  it  being  but  a  most 
lawful  and  ordinary  thing,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  if  I  signify  to  you, 
that  we  here  take  the  loud  and  vocal,  and  as  I 
may  call  it,  streperous  carriage  to  have  been  far 
more  on  the  other  side,  which  indeed  is  inconveni- 
ent, rather  than  the  thing  itself. 

Now,  for  the  manner  of  my  afiection  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  for  whom  I  would  spend 
my  life,  and  that  which  is  to  me  more,  tho  cares 
of  my  life;  I  must  humbly  confess,  that  it  was  in 
this  a  little  parent-like,  this  being  no  other  term, 
than  his  lordship  hath  heretofore  vouchsafed  to 
my  counsels;  but  in  truth,  and  it  please  your 
majesty,  without  any  grain  of  disesteem  for  his 
lordship's  discretion.  For  I  know  him  to  be 
naturally  a  wise  man,  of  a  sound  and  staid  wit, 
as  I  ever  said  unto  your  majesty.  And|  again,  I 
know  he  hath  the  best  tutor  in  Europe.  But  yet 
I  was  afraid,  that  the  height  of  his  fortune  might 
make  him  too  secure ;  and  as  the  proverb  is,  u 
looker-on  sometimes  seeth  more  than  a  gamester. 

anawer  to  It,  to  hava  been  written  at  OorhamlHiry,  Ju1>  Sd, 
1017.  That  printed  with  this  date  in  hia  Woricf,  ahould  tw 
Aufuat  t,  16I7|  aa  I  find  bj  tba  oriflnal  draught  of  it. 
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For  the  particular  part  of  a  true  friend,  which 
your  majesty  witnesseth,  that  the  earl  hath  lately 
performed  towards  me,  in  palliating  some  errors 
of  mine ;  it  is  no  new  thing  with  me  to  be  more 
and  more  bound  to  his  lordship ;  and  I  am  most 
humbly  to  thank,  whatsoever  it  was,  both  your 
majesty  and  him ;  knowing  well,  that  I  may,  and 
do  commit  many  enors,  and  must  depend  upon 
your  majesty's  gracious  countenance  and  favour 
for  tliem,  and  shall  have  need  of  such  a  friend 
near  your  majesty.  For  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of 
mine  own  case,  but  that  I  know  I  am  come  in 
with  as  strong  an  envy  of  some  particulars,  as 
with  the  love  of  the  general. 

For  my  opposition  to  this  business,  which,  it 
seemeth,  hath  been  informed  your  majesty,  I 
think  it  was  meant,  if  it  be  not  a  thing  merely 
feigned,  and  without  truth  or  ground,  of  one  of 
these  two  things ;  for  I  will  dissemble  nothing 
with  your  majesty.  It  is  true,  that  in  those  mat- 
ters, which,  by  your  majesty *b  commandment  and 
reference,  came  before  the  table  concerning  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  I  was  sometimes  sharp,  it  may  be 
too  much;  but  it  was  with  end  to  have  your 
majesty's  will  performed;  or  else,  when  me- 
thought  he  was  more  peremptory  than  be- 
came him,  in  respect  of  the  honour  of  the 
table.  It  is  true  also,  that  I  dislike  the  riot  or 
violence,  whereof  we  of  your  council  gave  your 
majesty  advertisement  by  our  joint  letter :  and  I 
disliked  it  the  more,  because  he  justified  it  to  be 
law ;  which  was  his  old  song.  But  in  that  act 
of  council,  which  was  made  thereupon,  I  did  not 
see  but  all  my  lords  were  as  forward  as  myself, 
as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  preservation  of 
your  peace,  which  had  been  so  carefully  and 
firmly  kept  in  your  absence.  And  all  this  had  a 
fair  end,  in  a  reconcilement  made  by  Mr.  Attor- 
ney,* whereby  both  husband  and  wife  and  child 
should  have  kept  together.  Which,  if  it  had 
continued,  I  am  persuaded  the  match  had  been  in 
better  and  fairer  forwardness,  than  now  it  is. 

Now,  for  the  times  of  things,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  to  understand  that  which  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham  will  witness  with  me,  that  I  never 
had  any  word  of  letter  from  his  lordship  of  the 
business,  till  I  wrote  my  letter  of  advice ;  nor 
again,  after  my  letter  of  advice,  till  five  weeks 
after,  which  was  now  within  this  sennight.  So 
that  although  I  did  in  truth  presume,  that  the  earl 
would  do  nothing  without  your  majesty's  privity; 
yet  I  was  in  some  doubt,  by  this  his  silence  of 
ins  own  mind,  that  he  was  not  earnest  in  it,  but 
only  was  content  to  embrace  the  officious  offers 
unci  endeavours  of  others. 

But,  to  conclude  this  point,  after  I  had  received, 
by  a  former  letter  of  his  lordship,  knowledge  of 
his  mind,  I  think  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself,  the 
last  time  he  was  before  the  lords,  might  particu- 

•  Sir  Henry  Yelvezton. 


larly  perceive  an  alteration  in  my  euriage.  And 
now  that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me,  I  shall  be  willing  to  further  the 
match  by  any  thing,  that  shall  be  desired  of  me, 
or  that  is  in  my  power. 

And  whereas  your  majesty  conceiveth  some 
dregs  of  spleen  in  me  by  the  word  **  Mr.  Bacon  ;'* 
truly  it  was  but  to  express  in  thankfulness  the 
comparative  of  my  fortune  unto  yoor  majesty,  the 
author  of  the  latter,  to  show  how  little  I  needed 
to  fear,  while  I  had  your  favour.  For,  I  thank 
God^  I  was  never  vindictive  nor  implacable. 

As  for  my  opinion  of  prejudice  to  your  majes- 
ty's service,  as  I  touched  it  before,  I  have  done ; 
I  do  humbly  acquiesce  in  your  majesty's  satisfac* 
tion,  and  rely  upon  your  majesty's  judgment, 
who  unto  judgment  have  also  power,  so  to  mingle 
the  elements,  as  may  conserve  the  fabric. 

For  the  interest,  which  I  have  in  the  mother,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  it  was  increasfnl  by  this,  that  I 
in  judgment,  as  I  then  stood,  affected  that  which 
she  did  in  passion.  But  I  think  the  chief  obliga- 
tion was,  that  I  stood  so  firmly  to  her  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  assurance,  wherein  I  supposed  I  did 
your  majesty  service,  and  mentioned  it  in  a  me- 
morial of  counciUbusiness,  as  half  craving  Aanks 
for  it.  And  sure  I  am  now,  that,  and  the  like, 
hath  made  Sir  Edward  Coke  a  convert,  as  I  did 
write  to  your  majesty  in  my  last. 

For  the  collation  of  the  two  spirits,  I  shall 
easily  subscribe  to  your  majesty's  answer;  for 
Solomon  were  no  true  man,  if  in  matter  of  malice 
the  woman  should  not  be  the  superior. 

To  conclude,  I  have  gone  through,  with  the 
plainness  of  truth,  the  parts  of  your  majesty's 
letter :  very  humbly  craving  pardon  for  troubling 
your  majesty  so  long;  and  most  humbly  praying 
your  majesty  to  continue  me  in  your  grace  and 
favour,  which  is  the  fruit  of  my  life  upon  the 
root  of  a  good  conscience.  And  although  time  in 
this  business  have  cast  me  upon  a  particular, 
which,  I  confess,  may  have  probable  show  of 
passion  or  interest ;  yet  God  is  my  witness,  that 
the  thing,  that  most  moved  me,  was  an  anxious 
and  solicitous  care  of  your  majesty's  state  and 
service,  out  of  consideration  of  the  time  past  and 
present. 

God  ever  preserve  and  bless  your  majesty,  and 
send  you  a  joyful  return  after  your  prosperous 
journey. 


ADVICE    TO   THE   KING   FOR    REVIVING  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  SUITS. 

That,  which  for  the  present  I  would  have 
spoken  with  his  majesty  about,  as  a  matter 
wherein  time  may  be  precious,  being  upon  the 
tenderest  point  of  all  others.  For,  though  the 
particular  occasion  may  be  despised,  and  yet 
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nothing  ought  to  be  despised  in  this  kind,  yet  the 
counsel  thereupon  I  conceiYO  to  be  most  sound 
and  neoessary,  to  avoid  future  perils. 

There  is  an  examination  taken  within  these 
few  days,  by  Mr.  Attorney,  concerning  one  Bayn- 
ton,  or  Baynham,  for  his  name  is  not  yet  certain, 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  said  Baynton, 
without  any  apparent  show  of  being  overcome 
with  drink,  otherwise  than  so  as  might  make 
him  less  wary  to  keep  secrets,  said,  that  he  had 
been  lately  with  the  king,  to  petition  him  for 
reward  of  service;  which  was  denied  him. 
Whereupon  it  was  twice  in  his  mind  to  have  kill- 
ed his  majesty.  The  man  is  not  yet  apprehend- 
ed, and  said  by  some  to  be  mad,  or  half-mad ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  less  dangerous ;  for 
such  men  commonly  do  most  mischief;  and  the 
manner  of  his  speaking  imported  no  distraction. 
But  the  counsel  I  would  out  of  my  care  ground 
hereupon  is,  that  his  majesty  would  revive  the 
commission  for  suits,  which  hath  been  now  for 
these  three  years,  or  more,  laid  down.  For  it 
may  prevent  any  the  like  wicked  cogitations, 
which  the  devil  may  put  into  the  mind  of  a  roarer 
or  swaggerer,  upon  a  denial :  and,  besides,  it  will 
free  his  majesty  from  much  importunity,  and  save 
his  coffers  also.  For  I  am  sure  when  I  was  a 
commissioner,  in  three  whole  years'  space  there 
passed  scarce  ten  suits  that  were  allowed.  And 
I  doubt  now,  upon  his  majesty's  coming  home 
from  this  journey,  he  will  be  much  troubled 
with  petitions  and  suits;  which  maketh  me 
think  tills  remedy  more  seasonable.  It  is  not 
meant,  that  suits  generally  should  pass  that 
way,  but  only  such  suits  as  his  majesty  would 
be  rid  on. 


Endorsed, 
September  21, 1617. 
To  revive  the  commission  of  suits, 
king. 


For  the 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship  to  let  his  majesty 
understand,  that  I  have  spoken  with  all  the  judges, 
signifying  to  them  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch- 
ing the  commendams.  They  all  «*  una  voce"  did 
reaffirm,  that  his  majesty's  powers,  neither  the 
power  of  the  crown,  nor  the  practised  power  by 
the  archbishop,  as  well  in  the  oommendam  **  ad 
recipiendum,"  as  the  commendam  *«  ad  retinen- 
dum,"  are  intended  to  be  touched ;  but  that  the 
Judgment  is  built  upon  the  particular  defects  and 
informalities  of  this  commendam  now  before  them. 
They  received  with  much  comfort,  that  his  ma- 
jesty took  so  well  at  their  hands  the  former  stay, 
and  were  very  well  content  and  desirous,  that 

Vol.  it.— 66 


when  judgment  is  given,  there  be  a  faithful  report 
made  of  the  reason  thereof. 

The  accounts  of  the  summer-circuits,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  lent-circuit,  shall  be  ready  against 
his  majesty's  coming.  They  will  also  be  ready 
with  some  account  of  their  labours  concerning 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  Beporis:  wherein  I  told  them 
his  majesty's  meaning  was,  not  to  disgrace  the 
person,  but  to  rectify  the  work,  having  in  hit 
royal  contemplation  rather  posterity  than  the 
present. 

'  The  two  points  touching  the  peace  of  the  middle 
shires,  I  have  put  to  a  consult  with  some  selected 
judges. 

The  cause  of  the  Egertons  I  have  put  off,  and 
shall  presently  enter  into  the  treaty  of  accbrd,  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty's  commandment,  which  is 
well  tasted  abroad,  in  respect  of  his  compassion 
towards  those  ancient  families. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  lordship, 
according  to  the  faithful  and  fervent  wishes  of 

Your  lordship's  true  fxiend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
York  Hoaie,  October  11, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.^ 
Mr   HONOURABLK   LoRD, 

I  have  delivered  the  judges'  advice,  touching 
the  middle  shires,  unto  bis  majesty,  who  liketh  it 
very  well.  As  for  the  point  of  law,  his  majesty 
will  consider  of  it  at  more  leisure,  and  then  send 
you  his  opinion  thereof.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Hinchlnbroke,  the  SSd  of  Oct.  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEP£R.f 

Mt  honourabli  Lord, 

Understanding,  that  Thomas  Hukeley,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  of  whom  I  have  heard  a  good 
report,  intendeth  to  bring  before  your  lordship  in 
chancery  a  cause  depending  between  him,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Austen,  and  one 
John  Horsmendon,  who  married  another  daughter 
of  the  said  Austen ;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire 
your  lordship  to  give  the  said  Thomas  Hukeley  a 
favourable  hearing  when  his  cause  shall  come 
before  you ;  and  so  far  to  respect  him  for  my  sake, 
as  your  lordship  shall  see  him  grounded  upon 
equity  and  reason ;  which  is  no  more  than,  I  as 
sure  myself,  your  lordship  will  grant  readily,  as 
it  is  desired  by 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Btokinoham 

Endoraed,  Noreinb«r  17, 1617. 


•  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

My  HONouRABjf  Lord, 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  onto  your  lord- 
ship the  determination  of  the  cause  between  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward  Egertonff  who,  I 
understand,  did  both  agree,  being  before  your 
lordship,  upon  the  values  of  the  whole  lands. 
And  as  your  lordship  hath  already  made  so  good 
an  entrance  into  the  husiness,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  be  as  noble  in  furthering  the  full  agreement 
between  the  parties :  whereunto,  I  am  informed.  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  is  very  forward,  offering  on  his 
part  that,  which  to  me  seemeth  very  reasonable, 
either  to  divide  the  lands,  and  his  adverse  party  to 
choose ;  or  the  other  to  divide,  and  he  to  choose. 
Whereupon  my  desire  to  your  lordship  is,  that 
you  would  accordingly  make  a  final  end  between 
them,  in  making  a  division,  and  setting  forth  the 
lands,  according  to  the  values  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  themselves.  Wherein,  besides  the  chari- 
table work  your  lordship  shall  do  in  making  an 
end  of  a  controversy  between  those,  whom  name 
and  blood  should  tie  together,  and  keep  in  unity, 
I  will  acknowledge  your  favour  as  unto  myself, 
and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCXINOHAM. 

Tbeobalds'fl, 
January  0,1617. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 
Mr.  Attornet, 

Whereas,  there  dependeth  before  me  in  chan- 
cery a  great  cause  of  tithes  concerning  the  bene- 
fices of  London,  though  in  a  particular,  yet,  by 
consequence,  leading  to  a  general ;  his  majesty, 
out  of  a  great  religious  care  of  the  state,  both  of 
church  and  city,  is  graciously  pleased,  that  before 
any  judicial  sentence  be  pronounced  in  chancery, 
there  be  a  commission  directed  unto  me,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  privy-seal, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and  likewise  to  the  lord 
archbishop,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,:^  ^^^ 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,$  and  also  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls,||  the  two  lord  chief  justices,^  Justice  Dod- 
deridge,  and  Justice  Hutton,  who  formerly  assisted 

*  Sir  Francis  Bacon  bad  that  title  given  him  January  4. 

t  Thifl  wai  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  charge  of 
the  House  of  Commons  agahnst  the  Lord  Bacon ;  in  his  an- 
swer to  which,  he  acknowledged,  that  some  days  after  per* 
fecting  his  award,  which  was  done  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  and  publishing  it  to 
the  parties,  he  received  90OI.  of  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  by 
whom,  soon  after  his  coming  to  the  seal,  he  had  likewise  been 
presented  with  4002.  in  a  purse. 

%  Dr.  James  Montagu. 

i  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews. 

il  Sir  Julius  Cesar. 

IT  Sir  Henry  Montagu  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  of  the  common  pleas. 


me  in  the  cause,  to  treat  of  some  eooeord  in  a  m- 
sonable  moderation  between  the  ministers  and  the 
mayor  and  the  ccmmonalty  of  London  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens ;  and  to  make  some  pact  and  trans- 
action between  them  by  consent,  if  it  may  be ;  or 
otherwise  to  hear  and  certify  their  opinion  touch- 
ing  the  cause,  that  thereupon  hi«  majesty  may 
take  such  farther  order,  by  directing  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  chancery,  or  by  some  other  course,  as  to  hit 
wisdom  shall  seem  fit. 

You  will  have  care  to  draw  the  commission 
with  some  preface  of  honour  to  his  majesty,  and 
likewise  to  insert  in  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mission, that  it  was «« de  advisamento  cancellarii,*^ 
(as  it  was  indeed,)  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  taken 
from  the  court.  So  I  commit  you  to  God's,  etc 
Fr.  Bacost,  Cane  ' 
Jan.  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  farour  to  Sir 
George  Tipping,  in  giving  liberty  unto  him  to 
make  his  appearance  before  you  after  the  holy- 
days,  at  my  request;  who,  as  I  understand  by 
some  friends  of  mine,  who  moved  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  lordship's  favour,  is  willing  to 
conform  himself  in  performance  of  the  decree 
made  in  the  chancery  by  your  lordship's  prede- 
cessor, bnt  that  he  is  persuaded,  that  presently, 
upon  the  performance  thereof,  his  son  will  make 
away  the  land  that  shall  be  conveyed  unto  him : 
which  being  come  to  Sir  George  from  his  ances- 
tors, he  desireth  to  preserve  to  his  posterity.  I 
desire  your  lordship's  farther  favour  therefore  onto 
him,  that  you  will  find  out  some  course,  how  he 
may  be  exempted  from  that  fear  of  the  sale  of  his 
lands,  whereof  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  a  fine 
to  his  son,  and  to  his  heirs  by  Anne  Pigot ;  and, 
they  failing,  to  his  son's  heirs  males,  and  for 
want  thereof,  to  any  of  his  son's  or  brethren's 
heirs  males,  and  so  to  the  heirs  general  of  his 
father  and  himself,  by  lineal  descent,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  crown.  This  offer,  which  seemeth 
very  reasonable,  and  for  his  majesty's  advantage,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  take  into  your  consideration, 
and  to  show  him  what  favour  you  may  for  my  sake ; 
which  I  will  readily  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  Jan.  S3, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.t 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LORD, 

Understanding  that  there  is  a  suit  depending 
before  your  lordship,  between  Sir  Rowland  Cot- 

♦  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 
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ton,*  plaintiff*,  and  Sir  John  Gawen,  defendant, 
which  is  shortly  to  come  to  a  hearing;  and  haying 
been  likewise  informed,  that  Sir  Rowland  Cotton 
hath  undertaken  it  in  the  behalf  of  certain  poor 
people;  which  charitable  endeavour  of  his,  I 
assure  myself,  will  find  so  good  acceptation  with 
your  lordship,  tliat  there  shcdl  be  no  other  use  of 
recommendation;  yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
9ome  friends  of  mine,  I  hare  thought  fit  to  write 
to  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  desiring  you  to 
show  him  what  favour  you  lawfully  may^  and 
the  cause  may  bear,  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  his 
business ;  which  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  devoted  to  serve  you, 

G.  BuCXlIfOBAM. 

Whitehall,  April  90, 1^18. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOItt 

Mr  HONOURABLK  GOOD  LoRD, 

Whereas,  in  Mr.  Hansbye's  cause,^,  which 
formerly,  by  my  means,  both  his  majesty  and 
myself  recommended  to  your  lordship's  favour, 
your  lordship  thought  good,  upon  a  hearing  there- 
of, to  decree  some  part  for  the  young  gentleman, 
and  to  refer  to  some  masters  of  the  chancery,  for 
your  farther  satisfaction,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses to  this  point;  which  seemed  to  your  lord- 
ship to  be  the  main  thing  your  lordship  doubted 
of,  whether  or  no  the  leases,  conveyed  by  old 
Hansbye  to  young  Hansbye  by  deed,  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  legacies,  which  he  gave  by  will ;  and 
that  now  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  it  will 
appear  upon  their  report,  and  by  the  depositions  of 
witnesses,  without  all  exception,  that  the  said 
leases  are  no  way  liable  to  those  legacies ;  these 
shall  be  earnestly  to  entreat  your  lordship,  that 
upon  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  masters, 
and  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  you  will,  for 
my  sake,  show  as  much  favour  and  expedition  to 
young  Mr.  Hansbye  in  this  cause,  as  the  justness 


thereof  will  permit.    And  I  shall  receive  it  at 
your  lordship's  hands  as  a  particular  favour. 
So  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BnCKlNGBAM. 
Gnenwkb,  June  IS,  1618. 


*  A  gentleman  eminent  for  hii  learning,  eapecially  in  tbe 
ITebrew  lantruage,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
famous  Hugh  Droughton,  who  died  in  1613.  He  was  son  of 
Mr.  William  Cotton,  citiaen  and  draper  jof  London,  and  had 
an  estate  at  Bellaport  in  Shropshire,  where  he  reaided,  till 
he  came  to  lire  at  London  at  the  request  of  Sir  Allen  Cotton, 
his  fither*8  younger  brother,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  that 
cily  In  1633.  Sir  Rowland  was  the  first  patron  of  the  learned 
I>r.  Lightfoot,  and  encouraged  bim  in  the  proeecution  of  his 
•tttdles  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  antiqaitiea 

fHarl.  MAS.  vol.  7006. 

t  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  eaueee,  on  aeeoant  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  was  aAerwards  accused  by  tbe  Hotise  of  Oom> 
Dions ;  in  answer  to  whose  charge  be  admits,  that  in  the 
caase  of  Sir  Ralph  Hansbye  there  being  two  decrees,  one  for 
tbe  inberiunee,  and  tbe  other  for  goods  and  chattels  j  eome 
time  after  tbe  first  decree,  and  before  tbe  neeond,  there  waa 
600/.  delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Toble  Matthew ;  nor  could  bis 
lordship  deny,  that  this  waa  upon  the  matter  "pendente 
lite."  i 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Understanding,  that  the  cause  depending  in  the 
chancery  between  the  Lady  Vernon  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  majesty's  household  is  now  ready  for 
decree ;  though  t  doubt  not,  but,  as  his  majesty 
hath  been  satisfied  of  the  equity  of  the  cause  on 
his  officers'  behalf,  who  have  undergone  the  busi- 
ness, by  his  majesty's  command,  your  lordship 
will  also  find  their  cause  worthy  of  your  favour : 
yet,  I  have  thought  fit  once  again  to  recommend 
it  to  your  lordship,  desiring  you  to  give  them  a 
speedy  end  of  it,  that  both  his  majesty  may  be 
freed  from  farther  importunity,  and  they  from  the 
charge  and  trouble  of  following  it:  which  I  will 
be  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  favour  done 
unto  myself,  and  always  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Greenwich,  June  15,  161& 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mv  HONOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  wrote  unto  your  lordship  lately  in  the  behalf 
of  Six  Rowland  Cotton,  that  then  had  a  suit  in 
dependence  before  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of 
my  lords  in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  cause,  I 
understand,  hath  gone  contrary  to  his  expectation ; 
yet,  he  acknowledges  himself  much  bound  to  your 
lordship  for  the  noble  and  patient  hearing  he  did 
then  receive;  and  he  rests  satisfied,  and  I  much 
beholden  to  your  lordship,  for  any  favour  it  pleased 
your  lordship  to  afford  him  for  my  cause.  It  now 
rests  only  in  your  lordship's  power  for  the  as- 
sessing of  costs ;  which,  because,  I  am  certainly 
informed.  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  had  just  cause  of 
complaint,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  give  any 
against  him.  And  I  do  the  rather  move  yonr 
lordship  to  respect  him  in  it,  because  it  concerns 
him  in  his  reputation,  which  I  know  he  tenders, 
and  not  the  money  which  might  be  imposed  upon 
him ;  which  dan  be  but  a  trifle.  Tlius  presuming 
of  your  lordship's  favour  herein,  which  I  shall  be 
ready  ever  to  account  to  your  lordship  for,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  devoted  to  serve  you, 
G.  Buckingham. 

June  19,  1618. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

Mr  HONOURABLK  LoBD, 

I  hare  been  desired  by  some  friends  of  mine,  in 
the  behalf  of  Sir  Francis  Englefyld,  to  recom- 
mend his  cause  so  far  unto  your  lordship,  that  a 
peremptory  day  being  given  by  your  lordship^s 
order  &>r  the  perfecting  of  his  account,  and  for  the 
assignment  of  the  trust,  your  lordship  would  take 
such  course  therein,  that  the  gentleman's  estate 
may  be  redeemed  from  farther  trouble,  and  secured 
from  all  danger,  by  engaging  those,  to  whom  the 
trust  is  now  tcansferred  by  your  lordship's  order, 
to  the  performance  of  that,  w hereunto  he  was  tied. 
And  so  not  doubting  but  your  lordship  will  do  him 
what  lawful  favour  you  may  herein,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfGHAM. 

Endoned, 
BeeeivedOct.  14,1618. 


TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  THE  FORM  AND 
MANNER  OF  PROCEEDING  AGAINST  SIR  WAL- 
TER RALEGH.t 

Mat  it  plkase  tour  most  exckllent  Majestt, 
According  to  your  commandment  given  unto  us, 
we  have,  upon  divers  meetings  and  conferences, 
considered  what  form  and  manner  of  proceeding 
against  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  migbt  best  stand  witli 
your  majesty's  justice  and  honour,  if  you  shall  be 
pleased,  that  the  law  shall  pass  upon  him. 

And,  first,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  which  is 
the  highest  and  last  work  of  law,  he  cannot  be 
drawn  in  question  judicially  for  any  crime  or 
offence  since  committed.  And,  therefore,  we 
humbly  present  two  forms  of  proceeding  to  your 
majesty ;  the  one,  that  together  with  the  warrant 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  if  your  majesty 
shall  so  please,  for  his  execution,  to  publish  a 
narrative  in  print,  of  his  late  crimes  and  offences : 
which,  albeit  your  majesty  is  not  bound  to  give 
an  account  of  your  actions  in  these  cases  to  any 
but  only  to  God  alone,  we  humbly  offer  to  your 
majesty's  consideration,  as  well  in  respect  of  the 
great  effluxion  of  time  since  his  attainder,  and  of 
his  employment  by  your  majesty's  commission, 
as  for  that  his  late  crimes  and  offences  are  not  yet 
publicly  known.  The  other  form,  whereunto,  if 
your  majesty  so  please,  we  rather  incline,  is,  that 
where  your  majesty  is  so  renowned  for  your  jus- 
tice, it  may  have  such  a  proceeding,  as  is  nearest 
to  legal  proceeding;  which  is,  that  he  be  called 
before  the  whole  body  of  your  council  of  state, 
and  your  principal  judges,  in  your  council  cham- 
ber ;  and  ^at  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 

•  Harl.  M88.  toI.  7006. 

file  was  beheaded  October  39, 1618,  tlie  day  of  the  inaa- 
furatton  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 


of  quality  be  admitted  to  be  present  to  hear  the 
whole  proceeding,  as  in  like  cases  hath  been  used 
And  after  the  assembly  of  all  these,  that  some  of 
your  majesty's  counsellors  of  state,  that  are  best 
acquainted  with  the' ease,  should  openly  declare, 
that  this  form  of  proceeding  against  Sir  Walter  is 
holden,  for  that  he  is  civilly  dead.  Af^r  this 
your  majesty's  council  learned  to  charge  his  acts 
of  hostility,  depredation,  abuse  as  well  of  your 
majesty's  commission,  as  of  your  subjects  under 
his  charge,  impostures,  attempt  of  escape,  and 
other  his  misdemeanors.  But  for  that,  which 
concerns  the  French,  wherein  he  was  rather  pas* 
sive  than  active,  and  without  which  the  charge  is 
complete,  we  hambly  refer  to  your  majesty's  con- 
sideration, how  far  that  shall  be  touched.  After 
which  charge  so  given,  the  examinations  read, 
and  Sir  Walter  heard,  and  some  to  be  confronted 
against  him,  if  need  be,  then  he  is  to  be  with- 
drawn and  sent  back ;  for  that  no  8enten<ie  is,  or 
can  be,  given  against  him.  And  after  he  is  gone, 
then  the  lords  of  the  council  and  judges  to  gife 
their  advice  to  your  majesty,  whether  in  respect  of 
these  subsequent  offences  upon  the  whole  matter, 
your  majesty,  if  you  so  please,  may  not  with  Jus- 
tice and  honour  give  warrant  for  his  execution  upon 
his  attainder.  And  of  this  whole  proceeding 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  solemn  act  of  council 
should  be  made,  with  a  memorial  of  the  whole  pre- 
sence. But  before  this  be  done,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  signify  your  gracious  direction 
herein  to  your  council  of  state ;  and  that  your  coun- 
cil learned,  before  the  calling  of  Sir  W' alter,  should 
deliver  the  heads  of  the  matter,  together  with  the 
principal  examinations  touching  the  same,  where- 
with Sir  Walter  is  to  be  charged,  unto  them,  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  give  their  advice  accordingly.  All 
which,  nevertheless,  we,  in  all  humbleness,  pre- 
sent and  submit  to  your  princely  wisdom  and 
judgment,  and  ehall  follow  whatsoever  it  shall 
please  your  majesty  to  direct  us  herein,  with  all 
dutiful  readiness. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants,  etc. 
York  Ilouie,  thia  18th  of  October,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Whereas,  there  is  a  cause  depending  in  the  court 
of  chancery  between  one  Mr.  Francis  FoUambe 
and  Francis  Hornsby,  the  which  already  hath  re- 
ceived a  decree,  and  is  now  to  have  anotlier  hear- 
ing before  yourself;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire 
you  to  show  so  much  favour  therein,  seeing  it 
concerns  the  gentleman's  whole  estate,  as  to  make 
a  full  arbitration  and  final  end,  either  by  taking 
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the  pains  in  ending  it  yourself,  or  preferring  it  to 
some  other,  whom  your  lordship  shall  think  fit: 
which  I  shall  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship  ;  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BrCKlNGHAM. 
Htncl^in broke,  tbe  SSd  of  October,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  ycrt  good  Lord, 

We  have  put  the  Declaration*  touching  Ra- 
leigh to  the  press,  with  his  majesty's  additions, 
which  were  very  material,  and  fit  to  proceed  from 
his  majesty. 

For  the  prisoners,  we  have  taken  an  account, 
given  a  charge,  and  put  some  particulars  in  exa- 
mination for  punishment  and  example. 

For  the  pursuivants,  we  stayed  a  good  while 
for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  health ;  but  he  being  not 
yet  come  abroad,  we  have  entered  into  it;  and  we 
find  faults,  and  mean  to  select  cases  for  example : 
but  in  this  swarm  of  priests  and  recusants  we  are 
careful  not  to  discourage  in  general.  But  the 
punishment  of  sotte  that  are  notoriously  corrupt, 
concerned  not  the  good,  and  will  keep  in  awe 
those  that  are  but  indifferent. 

The  balance  of  the  king's  estate  is  in  hand, 
whereof  I  have  great  care,  but  no  gpreat  help. 

The  sub-committees  for  the  several  branches  of 
treasure  are  well  chosen  and  eharged. 

This  matter  of  the  king's  estate  for  means  is 
like  a  quarry, which  digs  and  works  hard;  but 
then,  when  I  consider  it  buildeth,  I  think  no  pains 
too  much;  and  afVer  term  it  shall  be  my  chief 
c&re. 

For  the  mint,  by  my  next  I  will  give  account  { 
for  onr  day  is  Wednesday. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 
Yonr  lordship's 

Fa.  YkbulaMv  Ganc. 
No¥einb«rt!l,16ia 

Endorsed, 
Of  council  Inuineu. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.t 

My  hovourablb  Lord, 

I  having  understood  by  Dr.  Steward,  that  your 
lordship  hath  made  a  decree  against  him  in  the 
chancery,  which  he  thinks  very  bard  for  him  to 
perform ;  although  I  know  it  is  unusual  to  your 
lordship  to  make  any  alterations,  when  things  are 
so  far  past ;  yet,  in  regard  I  owe  him  a  good  turn, 

•  Deelitraiion  of  tkt  DmMuor  and  CorrUfi  9j  Sh  WalUr 
JUUigk^ Knifkt, oiieMinkU  FoyMgi, oiinani rimdkit  R$- 
htm,  iU^  printed  at  London,  1618,  Is  quarto. 
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which  I  know  not  how  to  perform  but  this  way,  I 
desire  your  lordship,  if  there  be  any  place  left  for 
mitigation,  your  lordship  would  show  him  what 
favour  you  may,  for  my  sake,  in  his  desires,  which 
I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  great  courtesy 
done  unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servait, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  tbe  Sd  December,  1618. 


NOTES  OF  A  SPEECH  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR  IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER,  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.* 

SoRRT  for  the  person,  being  a  gentleman  that  I 
lived  with  in  Gray^s  Inn ;  served  with  him  when 
I  was  attorney ;  joined  with  him  in  many  services, 
and  one  that  ever  gave  me  more  attributes  in 
public,  than  I  deserved ;  and,  besides,  a  man  of 
very  good  parts,  which  with  me  is  friendship  at 
first  sight ;  much  more,  joined  with  so  ancient  an 
acquaintance. 

But,  as  a  judge,  I  hold  the  offence  very  great, 
and  that  without  pressing  measure ;  upon  which 
I  will  only  make  a  few  observations,  and  so 
leave  it. 

1.  First  I  observe  the  danger  and  consequence 
of  the  offence :  for  if  it  be  suffered,  that  the  learned 
council  shall  practise  the  art  of  multiplication 
upon  their  warrants,  the  crown  will  be  destroyed 
in  small  time.  The  great  seal,  the  privy  seal, 
signet,  are  solemn  things;  but  they  follow  the 
king^s  hand.  It  is  the  bill  drawn  by  the  learned 
council  and  the  docket,  that  leads  the  king's 
hand. 

2.  Next  I  note  the  nature  of  the  defence.  As, 
first,  that  it  was  error  in  judgment :  for  this  surely, 
if  the  offence  were  small  though  clear,  or  great, 
but  doubtful,  I  should  hardly  sentence  it  For  it 
is  hard  to  draw  a  straight  line  by  steadiness  of 
hand ;  but  it  could  not  be  the  swerving  of  the 
hand.  And  herein  I  note  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
of  England,  which  termeth  the  highest  c6ntempt8 
and  excesses  of  authority  «« misprisions ;''  which, 
if  yon  take  the  sound  and  derivation  of  the  words, 
is  but  "  mistaken ;"  but  if  you  take  the  use  and 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  high  and  heinous 
contempts  and  usurpations  of  authority;  whereof 
the  reason  I  take  to  be,  and  the  name  excellently 
imposed ;  for  that  main  mistaking,  it  is  ever  joined 
with  contempt;  for  he  that  reveres,  will  not 
easily  mistake ;  but  he  that  slights,  and  thinks 

*  He  was  proeecated  in  the  Sur  Chamber,  for  havbif 
paraed  certain  claotee  in  a  charter,  lately  granted  to  tbe  city 
of  London,  not  agreeable  to  hii  majesty*!  warrant,  and  dero- 
gatory to  his  honour.  Bat  the  chief  reason  of  the  seterlty 
against  him  was  thought  to  be  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghani*8 
resentment  against  him,  for  having  opposed,  according  to  the 
duty  of  his  oAce,  some  oppressive,  if  not  illegal,  patents, 
which  the  projeeton  of  those  tlaiea  wert  busy  is  preparing. 
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more  of  the  greatness  of  his  place  than  of  the 
duty  of  his  place,  will  soon  commit  misprisions. 

EndofMd. 
Star  Chamber f  (kiober  24, 1630.    Notei  upon  Mr. 
Momey*»  cause* 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCK1N6HAB1 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

It  may  be,  your  lordship  will  expect  to  hear 
from  me  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  touching  Yelverton's  cause,  though  we 
desired  Secretary  Calrert  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
therewith. 

To  make  short,  at  the  motion  of  the  attorney,  in 
person  at  the  bar,  and  at  the  motion  of  my  lord 
steward*  in  court,  the  day  of  proceeding  is  deferred 
till  the  king*8  pleasure  is  known.  Tliis  was  against 
my  opinion  then  declared  plain  enough }  but  put  to 
votes,  and  ruled  by  the  major  part,  though  some 
concurred  with  me. 

I  do  not  like  of  this  course,  in  respect  that  it 
puts  the  king  in  a  strait ;  for  either  the  note  of 
severity  must  rest  upon  his  majesty,  if  he  go  on ; 
or  the  thanks  of  clemency  is  in  some  part  taken 
away,  if  his  majesty  go  not  on. 

1  have  *«  cor  nnum  et  via  una  ;'*  and  therefore 
did  my  part  as  a  judge  and  the  king*s  chancellor. 
What  is  farther  to  be  done,  I  will  adrise  the  king 
faithfully,  when  I  see  his  majesty  and  your  lord- 
ship. But  before  I  give  advice,  I  must  ask  a 
question  first. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 
Octob«rS8,l(»0. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  MARQUIS 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  made  an  end  of  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  cause.  I  have  almost  killed  myself 
with  sitting  almost  eight  hours.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  sit  it  through.  He  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  fine  of  4000/.  and  discharge  of  his 
place,  by  way  of  opinion  of  the  court,  referring  it 
to  the  king's  pleasure.  How  I  stirred  the  court, 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  speak ;  but  things  passed 
to  his  majesty's  great  honour.  I  would  not  for 
any  thing  but  he  had  made  his  defence ;  for  many 
chief  points  of  the  charge  were  deeper  printed  by 
the  defence.  But  yet  I  like  it  not  in  him ;  the 
less  because  he  retained  Holt,  who  is  ever  re- 

*  The  Duke  of  Lenox. 


tained  bat  to  play  the  fool.     CM  ever  prosper 
you. 

Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  servant, 
n  Nov.  lOO.  Fr.  Veboijlm,  Cane 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  PLC  ask  tour  excrllbnt  Majkstt: 

In  performance  of  your  royal  pleasure,  signified 
by  Sir  John  Suckling,*  we  have  at  sererai  times 
considered  of  the  petittoo  of  Mr.  Christopher 
yillier8,f  and  have  heard,  as  well  the  registan 
and  ministers  of  the  Prerogatrre  Court  of  Ciii> 
terbury,  and  their  council,  as  also  the  coancil  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbary.  And  setting 
aside  such  other  points,  as  are  desired  by  the 
petition,  we  do  think,  that  your  majesty  may  by 
law,  and  without  inconvenience,  appoint  an  offi- 
cer, that  shall  have  the  engrossing  of  the  train 
scripts  of  all  wills  to  bs  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
either  of  the  prerogative  courts,  which  shall  bs 
proved  «•  in  eommnni  forma ;"  and  likewise  c€sll 
inventories,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  courts. 

We  see  it  necessary,  that  all  wills,  which  sis 
not  judicially  controverted,  be  engrossed  befqrs 
the  probate.  Yet,  as  the  law  now  stands,  no 
officer  of  those  courts  can  lawfully  take  any  fee 
or  reward  for  snjgrossing  the  said  wills  and  inven- 
tories, the  statute  of  the  2l8t  of  King  Henry  the 
Ylllth  restraining  them.  Wherefore  we  bold  it 
much  more  convenient,  that  it  should  be  done  by 
a  lawful  oQicer,  to  be  appointed  by  your  majesty, 
than  in  a  cause  not  warrantable  by  law.  Yet,  our 
humble  opinion  and  advice  is,  that  good  consi- 
deration be  had  in  passing  this  book,  as  well 
touching  a  moderate  proportion  of  fees  to  be 
allowed  for  the  pains  and  travel  of  the  officer,  as 
for  the  expedition  of  the  suitor,  in  such  sort,  that 
the  subject  may  find  himself  in  better  case  than 
he  is  now,  and  not  in  worse. 

But,  however,  we  conceive  this  may  be  eonve* 
nient  in  the  two  courts  of  prerogative,  where 
there  is  much  business :  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  bishops'  diocesans,  we  hold  the  same  will 
be  inconvenient,  in  regard  of  the  small  employ- 
ment. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  obedient  servants, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

HOBERT   NaUNTOK. 

Hbnry  Montagu.^ 
November  15, 1003. 

*  He  wai  afterward!  comptroller  of  the  hoiieehold  to  King 
Charlea  I.,  and  Aither  of  the  poet  of  the  tame  name. 

t  YouDgeet  brother  to  the  Marqule  of  Buckiniham.  He 
was  created,  April  23, 1623,  Baron  of  Daventry  and  Earl  of 
Anglesey.    He  died  September  24,  lf24. 

t  Lord  chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who,  on  the  3d 
of  December  following,  waa  advanced  to  the  poet  of  lord  high 
treaaarer. 
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TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  toue  most  excellent  Majestt* 
According  to  your  commandment,  we  have 
heard  once  more  the  proctors  of  the  Prerogatiye 
Court,  what  they  could  say ;  and  find  no  reason 
to  alter,  in  any  part,  our  former  certificate.  Thus 
much  withal  we  think  fit  to  note  to  your  majesty, 
that  our  former  certificate,  which  we  now  ratify, 
is  principally  grounded  upon  a  point  in  law,  upon 
ttie  statute  of  21  Henry  VIII.,  wherein  we,  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  for  our  own  opinions,  do 
coDceire  the  law  is  clear;  and  your  solicitor-ge- 
nSral*  concurs. 

Now,  whether  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
rest  ia  our  opinions,  and  so  to  pass  the  patents ; 
or  giye  us  leave  to  assist  ourselves  with  the 
opinion  of  some  principal  judges  now  in  town, 
whereby  the  law  may  be  the  better  resolved,  to 
avoid  farther  question  hereafter;  we  leave  it  to 
your  majesty's  royal  pleasure.  This  we  repre- 
^nt  the  rather,  because  we  discern  such  a  confi- 
dence in  the  proctors,  and  those  upon  whom  they 
depend,  as,  it  is  not  unlike,  they  will  bring  it  to 
a  legal  question. 

And  so  we  humbly  kiss  your  majesty^s  hands, 
fraying  for  your  preservation. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  obedient  servants, 

Fr.  Verglam,  Cane. 
hsnrv  montahu, 
Robert  Naunton. 
^  Vork  House,  D«cemb«r  13,  lOao. 


NOTES  UPON  MICHAEL  D£  LA  POLE'S  CASK.t 

10  Rich  2.  The  offences  were  of  three  natures : 

1.  Deceits  to  the  king. 

9.  Misgovemance  in  point  of  estate,  whereby 
the  ordinances  made  by  ten  commissioners  for 
Wbrmation  of  the  state  were  frustrated,  and  the 
eity  of  Ghent,  in  foreigrn  parts,  lost. 

S»  And  his  setting  the  seal  to  pardons  for  mur- 
ders, and  other  enormous  crimes. 

The  judgment  was  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
TUisom,  and  restitution  to  the  king,  but  no  disa- 
blement, nor  making  him  uncapable,  no  degrading 
in  honour,  mentioned  in  the  judgment :  but,  con- 
trariwise, in  the  clause,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  and  levied  out  of  his  lands  and  goodst  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  because  his  honour  of  earl 
was  not  taken  firom  him,  therefore  his  807.  per 
mmum  creation  money,should  not  be  meddled  with. 

♦  Sir  Tbomu  Cortntry,  who  wu  nwde  attomey^eiMrml, 
^  lanuary  14, 1090-1. 

t  This  paper  wat  probably  drawn  up  on  oecaalon  of  tho 
proeeedlnn  and  Judf  ment  passtd  upon  the  Lord  Vlieoam  St. 
Albtn  by  th«  Hooao  of  Lords,  May  S,  lOU. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THORPE'S  CASE. 

24  Edw.  3.  His  offence  was  taking  of  money 
from  five  several  persons,  that  were  felons,  for 
staying  their  process  of  exigent;  for  that  it  made 
him  a  kind  of  accessary  of  felony^  and  touched 
upon  matter  capital. 

The  judgment  was  the  judgment  of  felony: 
but  the  proceeding  had  many  things  strong  and 
new;  first,  the  proceeding  was  by  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer ^  and  by  jury ;  and  not  by 
parliameiit. 

The  judgment  is  recited  to  be  given  in  the 
king's  high  and  sovereign  power. 

It  is  recited  likewise,  that  the  king,  when  he 
made  him  chief  justice,  and  increased  his  wages, 
did  **  ore  tenus**  say  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
his  council,  that  now  if  he  bribed  he  would  hang 
him :  unto  which  penance,  for  so  the  record  called 
it,  he  submitted  himself.  So  it  was  a  judgment 
by  a  contract. 

His  oath  likewise,  which  was  devised  some 
few  years  before,  which  is  very  strict  in  words, 
that  he  shall  take  no  reward,  neither  before  nor 
after,  is  chiefly  insisted  upon.  And  that,  which 
is  more  to  be  observed,  there  is  a  precise  proviso, 
that  the  judgment  and  proceeding  shall  not  be 
drawn  into  example  against  any,  and  specially 
not  against  any  who  have  not  taken  the  like  oath : 
which  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  master 
of  the  wards,  etc.,  take  not,  but  only  the  judges 
of  both  benches,  and  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

l*he  king  pardoned  him  presently  after,  doubt- 
ing, as  it  seems,  that  the  judgment  was  erroneous, 
both  in  matter  and  form  of  preceding ;  brought 
it  before  the  lords  of  parliament,  who  afiirmed  the 
judgment,  and  gave  authority  to  the  king  in  the 
like  cases,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  call  to 
him  what  lords  it  pleased  him,  and  to  adjudge 
them. 


NOTES  UPON  SIR  JOHN  LEE*S  CASE,  STEWARD 
OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

44  Edw.  3.  His  ofiTenoes  were,  great  oppres- 
sions in  usurpation  of  authority,  in  attacking  and 
imprisoning  in  the  Tower,  and  other  prisons^ 
numbers  of  the  king's  subjects,  for  causes  no 
ways  appertaining  to  his  jurisdiction;  and  for 
discharging  an  appellant  of  felony  without 
warrant,  and  for  deceit  of  the  king,  and  ex- 
tortions. 

His  judgment  was  only  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  until  he  had  made  a  fine  and  ransom  at 
the  king's  will ;  and  no  more. 
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NOTES  UPON  LORD  LATIMER'S  CASE. 

50  Cdw.  3.  His  offences  were  very  high  and 
heinous,  drawing  upon  high  treason :  aa  the  ex- 
tortious  taking  of  victuals  in  Bretagne,  to  a  great 
value,  without  paying  any  thing;  and  for  ran- 
soming divers  parishes  there  to  the  sum  of  83,000/. 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  truce  proclaimed  by  the 
king;  for  sufiering  his  deputies  and  lieutenants 
in  Bretagne  to  exact,  upon  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries there,  divers  sums  of  money,  to  the  sum 
of  150,000  crowns;  for  sharing  with  Richard 
Lyons  in  his  deceit  of  the  king;  for  enlarging, 
by  his  own  authority,  divers  felons ;  and  divers 
other  exorbitant  offences. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  judgment  was 
only  to  be  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  to 
make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king^s  will. 

But  af\er,  at  the  suit  of  the  Commons,  in  regard 
of  those  horrible  and  treasonable  offences,  he  was 
displaced  from  his  office,  and  disabled  to  be  of  the 
king's  council ;  but  his  honours  not  touched,  and 
he  was  presently  bailed  by  some  of  the  lords, 
and  suffered  to  go  at  large. 


JOHN  LORD  NEVILLE'S  CASE. 

50  Edw.  3.  His  offences  were,  the  not  supply* 
ing  the  full  number  of  the  soldiers  in  Bretagne, 
according  to  the  allowance  ot  the  king's  pay. 
And  the  second  was  for  buying  certain  debts,  due 
from  the  king,  to  his  own  lucre,  and  giving  the 
parties  small  recompense,  and  specially  in  a  case 
of  the  Lady  Ravensholme. 

And  it  was  prayed  by  the  Commons,  that  he 
might  be  put  out  of  office  about  the  king :  but 
there  was  no  judgment  given  upon  that  prayer, 
but  only  of  restitution  to  the  lady,  and  a  general 
clause  of  being  punished  according  to  his  de- 
nierits. 


Mv  Lord, 

If  your  lordship  have  done  with  that  "  Mascar- 
dus  de  Interpretatione  Statutorum,"*  I  shall  be 
glad,  that  you  would  give  order  that  I  might  use 
it.  And  for  that  of  12  Hen.  7,  touching  the 
grand  council  in  the  manuscript,  I  have  since 
seen  a  privy  seal  of  the  time  of  Henry  7, 
(without  a  year,)  directed  to  borrow  for  the  king; 
and  in  it  there  is  a  recital  of  a  grand  council, 
which  thought,  that  such  a  sum  was  fit  to  be 
levied ;  whereof  the  lords  gave  40,000/.,  and  the 
rest  was  to  be  gotten  by  privy  seal  upon  loan. 

*  Jilderani  Maseardi  eommune§  eonelutiones  tUriii$qu$  juris 
uigtntralem  Btatutorum  inttrfrttationtm  auomviodata :  priot- 
f  4  at  F«rran,  1609. 


Doubtless,  my  lord,  this  interprets  that  of  the 
manuscript  story 

On  the  hack  tf  tkU  kHer  tnre  ihefoUowing  notet  hy 
the  Lord  Vheount  SL  AJban. 

«*  The  case  of  the  judgment  in  parliament,  upon 
a  writ  of  error  put  by  Jost^  Hu.* 

•«  The  case  of  no  judgment  entered  into  the  court 
of  augmentations,  or  survey  of  first-fruiu ;  which 
are  dissolved,  where  there  may  be  an  entry  after, 
out  of  a  paper-book. 

^^Mem.  All  the  acts  of  my  proceedings  weiB 
afler  the  royal  assent  to  the  subsidy." 


QUESTIONS  DEMANDED  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
COMMANDMENT. 

1.  Ijv  the  case  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  whether  his 
lordship  thinks  that  resolution  there  spoken  of  to 
be  law ;  That  a  general  taxation  upon  a  town,  to 
pay  so  much  towards  the  repair  of  the  sea-banks, 
is  not  warranted  to  be  done  by  the  commissioneis 
of  sewers ;  but  that  the  same  must  be  upon  eveiy 
particular  person,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
his  land,  and  by  nnmber  of  acres  and  perches ; 
and  according  to  the  portion  of  the  profit,  which 
every  one  hath  there. 

2.  In  Darcy's  case,  whether  his  lordship's 
judgment  be  as  he  reporteth  it  to  be  resolved ; 
that  the  dispensation  or  license  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Darcy  to  have  the  sole  importation  of 
cards,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  3  £.  4,  is 
against  law. 

3.  In  Godfrey's  case,  what  he  means  by  this 
passage.  Some  courts  cannot  imprison,  fine,  or 
amerce,  as  ecclesiastical  courts  before  the  ordi- 
nary archdeacon,  etc.,  or  other  commissioners,  and 
such  likd,  which  proceed  according  to  the  canon 
or  civil  law. 

4.  In  Dr.  Bonham's  case,  what  he  means  by 
this  passage.  That  in  many  cases  the  common 
law  shall  control  acts  of  parliament,  and  some- 
times shall  judge  them  to  be  merely  void :  For 
where  an  act  of  parliament  is  against  common 
right  and  reason,  the  law  shall  control  it,  and 
adjudge  it  void. 

5.  In  Bagges's  case,  to  explain  himself  where 
he  saith.  That  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  belongs 
authority,  not  only  to  correct  errors  in  judicial 
proceedings,  but  other  errors  and  misdemeanors 
extra-judicial,  tending  to  the  breach  of  peace, 
oppression  of  subjects,  or  to  the  raising  of  faction, 
controversies,  debate,  or  to  any  manner  of  mis- 
government.    So  no  wrong  or  injury  can  be  done; 

*  Iltttton. 
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but,  that  this  shall  be  reformed  or  punished  by  due 

eoorse  of  law. 
Ireoeired  these  questions  the  17th  of  this  in- 
stant October,  being  Thursday ;  and  this  21st 
day  of  the  same  month  I  made  these  answers 
following : 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUESTIONS  UPON  THE  CASE  OF  THE  ISLE 

OF  ELY. 

Thk  statute  of  the  23  Henry  VIIL  cap.  6,  pre- 
scribeth  the  commission  of  sewers  to  be  according 
to  the  manner,  form,  tenure,  and  effect  hereafter 
ensuing,  namely,  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of  men, 
etc.,  who  hath  any  lands  or  tenements,  or  common 
of  pasture,  or  hath,  or  may  have,  any  loss,  etc.; 
and  all  these  persons  to  tax,  distrain,  and  punish, 
etc.,  after  the  quantity  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
rants,  by  the  number  of  acres  and  perches,  after 
the  rate  of  every  person's  portion  or  profit,  or  after 
the  quantity  of  common  of  pasture,  or  common  of 
fishing,  or  other  commodity  there,  by  such  ways 
and  means,  and  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  to 
ybu,  or  six  of  you,  shall  seem  most  convenient 

The  commissioners  of  sewers  within  the  isle 
of  Ely  did  tax  Fendrayton,  Samsey,  and  other 
towns  generally,  namely,  one  entire  sum  upon  the 
town  of  Fendrayton,  another  upon  Samsey,  etc. 
The  lords  of  the  council  wrote  to  myself,  the  chief 
Justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  unto  Justice 
Daniel  and  Justice  Foster,  to  certify  our  opinions, 
whether  such  a  general  taxation  were  good  in  law. 
Another  question  was  also  referred  to  us,  whereof 
no  question  is  now  made :  and  as  to  this  question 
we  certified,  and  so  I  have  reported  as  followeth. 
That  the  taxation  ought  to  have  these  qualities : 
1.  It  ought  to  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  and  by  number  of 
acres  and  perches.  2.  According  to  the  rate 
of  every  person's  portion,  tenure,  or  profit,  or  of 
the  quantity  of  common  of  pasture,  fishing,  or 
other  commodity,  wherein  we  erred  not,  for  they 
be  the  very  words  and  text  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
commission.  Therefore  we  concluded,  that  the 
said  taxation  of  an  entire  sum  in  gross  upon  a 
town  is  not  warranted  by  their  commission,  etc. 
And  being  demanded  by  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, whether  I  do  think  the  said  resolution 
eonceming  the  said  general  taxation  to  be  law,  I 
oould  have  wished,  that  I  could  have  heard  coun- 
cil learned  again  on  both  sides,  as  I  and  the  other 
Judges  did,  when  we  resolved  this  point;  and 
now  being  seven  years  past  since  the  ssdd  resolu- 
tion, and  by  all  this  time  I  never  hearing  any 
objection  against  it,  I  have  considered  of  this 
ease,  as  seriously  as  I  could  within  this  short 
time,  and  without  conference  with  any ;  and  mine 
humble  answer  is.  That  for  any  thing  that  I  can 
coneeive  to  the  contrary,  I  remain  still  of  my 
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former  opinion,  and  have,  as  I  take  it,  the  express 
text  and  meaning  of  the  law  to  warrant  mine 
opinion.  Seeing  that  one  town  is  of  greater 
value,  and  subject  to  more  danger,  than  another, 
the  general  taxation  of  a  town  cannot,  as  I  take 
it,  be  just,  unless  the  particular  lands,  etc,  and 
loss  be  known,  for  the  total  must  rise  upon  the 
particulars ;  and  if  the  particulars  be  known,  then 
may  the  taxations  be  in  particular,  as  it  ought,  as 
I  take  it,  to  be  according  to  the  express  words  of 
the  act  and  commission. 

The  makers  of  the  act  did  thereby  provide.  That 
every  man  should  be  equally  charged,  according 
to  his  benefit  or  loss ;  but  if  the  general  taxations 
should  be  good,  then  might  the  entire  tax  set  upon 
the  town  be  levied  of  any  one  man  or  some  few 
men  of  that  town;  which  should  be  unequal,  and 
against  the  express  words  of  the  act  and  commis* 
sion ;  and  if  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  their 
officer  to  levy  the  whole  taxation  upon  whom  he 
will,  it  would  be  a  means  of  much  corruption  ai^ 
inconvenience ;  all  which  the  makers  of  tlie  act 
did  wisely  foresee  by  the  express  words  of  the 
act 

If  the  taxation  he  in  particular,  according  to  tlie 
number  of  acres,  etc.,  which  may  easily  be  known, 
it  may,  as  I  take  it,  be  easily  done. 

It  was  not  only  the  resolution  of  the  said  three 
judges,  but  it  hath  b/9en  ruled  and  adjudged  by 
divers  other  judges  in  other  rates  accordingly. 

All  which,  notwithstanding,  I  most  humbly  sub- 
mit myself  herein  to  your  majesty's  princely 
censure  and  judgment. 

£iDW.  COKX. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUESTION  UPON  D'ARCY'S  CASE. 

Thi  statute  of  3  of  £.  IV.  cap.  4,  at  the  humble 
petition  of  the  eard-makers,  etc.  within  England, 
prohibiteth,  amongst  other  things,  the  bringing 
into  the  realm  of  all  foreign  playing  cards  upon 
certain  penalties.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  her  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  D'Arcy,  his 
executors,  deputies,  and  assigns,  for  twenty-one 
years,  to  have  the  sole  making  of  playing  cards 
within  the  realm,  and  the  sole  importation  of 
foreign  playing  cards ;  and  that  no  other  should 
either  make  any  such  cards,  within  the  realm,  or 
import  any  foreign  cards,  but  only  the  said  Sir 
Ed.  D'Arcy,  his  executors,  deputies,  and  assigns, 
notwithstanding  the  said  act. 

The  point  concerning  the  sole  making  of  cards 
within  the  realm  is  not  questioned :  the  only  ques- 
tion now  is  eonceming  the  sole  importation. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  dispensation  or  license^ 
to  have  the  sole  importation  or  merchandising  of 
cards,  without  any  limitation  or  stint,  is  ullscly 
against  the  law. 
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And  your  majesty ^s  commandment  haying  been 
signified  to  me,  to  know,  whether  my  judgment 
be,  as  I  report  it  to  be  resolved,  in  most  humble 
manner  I  offer  this  answer  to  your  majesty :  That 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  without  all  question  the 
late  queen  by  her  prerogative  might,  as  your  ma- 
jesty may,  grant  license  to  any  man  to  import  any 
quantity  of  the  said  manufacture  whatsoever,  with 
a  *«non  obstante"  of  the  said  statute:  and  for 
proof  thereof  I  have  cited  about  fifteen  book-cases 
in  my  report  of  this  case.  And  the  first  of  those 
book-cases  is  the  2  U.  YII.  fol.  6,  by  the  which 
it  appeareth,  that  if  a  penal  statute  should  add  a 
clause.  That  the  king  should  grant  any  dispensa- 
tion thereof,  **non  obstante"  the  statute;  yet,  the 
king,  notwithstanding  that  clause  of  restraint, 
might  grant  dispensations  at  his  pleasure  with  a 
•^non  obstante"  thereof.  Therefore,  seeing  this 
royal  prerogative  and  power  to  grant  dispensations 
to  penal  laws  is  so  incident  and  inseparable  to  the 
crown,  as  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament  cannot 
restrain  it,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the  late 
queen  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  D'Arcy  to  have  the  sole 
importation  of  this  manufacture  without  limita- 
tion, and  that  no  other  should  import  any  of  the 
same  during  21  years,  that  the  same  was  not  of 
force  either  against  the  late  queen,  or  is  of  force 
against  your  majesty :  for,  if  the  said  grant  were 
of  force,  then  could  not  the  late  queen  or  your 
majesty,  during  the  said  term,  grant  any  dispensa- 
tion of  this  statute  concerning  this  manufacture 
to  any  other  for  any  cause  whatsoever;  which 
13  utterly  against  your  majesty's  inseparable  pre- 
rogative, and  consequently  utterly  void;  which 
falleth  not  out  where  the  license  hath  a  certain 
limitation  of  quantity  or  stint;  for  there  the  crown 
is  not  restrained  to  grant  any  other  license. 

And  therefore  where  it  was  resolved  by  Popham, 
chief  justice,  and  the  court  of  king's  bench,  be- 
fore I  was  a  judge.  That  the  said  dispensation  or 
license  to  have  the  sole  importation  and  mer- 
chandising of  cards  without  any  limitation  or 
stint,  should  be  void,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 
for  that  it  is  neither  against  your  majesty's  prero- 
gative, nor  power  in  granting  of  such  dispensa- 
tions; but  tendeth  to  the  maintenance  of  your 
majesty's  prerogative  royal,  and  may,  if  it  stand 
witli  your  majesty's  pleasure,  be  so  explained. 

AVherein  in  all  humbleness  I  submit  myself  to 
your  majesty's  princely  censure  and  judgment. 

£dw.  Coke. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUESTION  RISING  UPON  GODFREY'S  CASE. 

Some  courts  cannot  imprison,  fine,  nor  amerce, 
ns  ecclesiastical  courts  holden  before  the  ordinary, 
^Archdeacon,  or  their  commissaries  and  such  like, 
which  proceed  according  to  the  common  or  civil 
law. 


And  being  commanded  to  expl^n  what  I  meant 
by  this  passage,  I  answer,  that  I  intended  only 
those  ecclesiastical  courts  there  named,  and  such 
like,  that  is,  such  like  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
peculiars,  etc. 

And  within  these  words  (And  such  lik^)  I 
never  did  nor  could  intend  thereby  the  high  com- 
mission; for  that  is  grounded  upon  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  king's  letters  patents  under 
the  great  seal,  llierefore  these  words  *^  commis- 
saries" and  «« such  like^  cannot  be  extended  to 
the  high  commission,  but,  as  I  have  said,  to  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  courts. 

Neither  did  I  thereby  intend  the  court  of  the 
admiralty ;  for  that  is  not  a  like  court  to  llie  courts 
before  named ;  for  those  be  ecclesiastical  courts^ 
and  this  is  temporal.  But  I  referred  the  reader 
to  the  case  in  Brooks's  Abridgment,  pla.  77,  where 
it  is  that,  if  the  admiral,  who  proceeded  by  the 
civil  law,  hold  plea  of  any  thing  done  upon  the 
land,  that  it  is  void  and  ^«  coram  non  jadice ;"  and 
that  an  action  of  transgressions  in  that  oase  doth 
lie,  as  by  the  said  case  it  appeareth.  And,  there> 
fore,  that  in  that  case  he  can  neither  fine  nor 
imprison.  And  therewith  agree  divers  acts  of 
parliament;  and  so  it  may  be  explained,  as  it 
was  t^uly  intended. 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  yoiii 
majesty's  princely  judgment. 

Edw.  Con. 


JOHN  SELDEN,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALB  AN. 

Mt  most  honoured  Lord, 

At  your  last  going  to  Gorhambury,  you  were 
pleased  to  have  speech  with  me  about  some  pas- 
sages of  parliament;  touching  which,  1  conceived, 
by  your  lordship,  that  I  should  have  had  farther 
direction  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom  you  committed 
some  eare  and  consideration  of  your  lordship's 
intentions  therein.  I  can  only  give  this  account 
of  it,  that  never  was  any  man  more  willing  or 
ready  to  do  your  lordship  service,  than  myself; 
and  in  that  you  then  spake  of,  I  had  been  most 
forward  to  have  done  whatsoever  I  had  been,  by 
farther  direction,  used  in.  But  I  understood, 
that  your  lordship's  pleasure  that  way  was 
changed.  Since,  my  lord,  I  was  advised  with, 
touching  the  judgments  given  in  the  late  parlia- 
ment. For  them,  if  it  please  your  lordsbip  to 
hear  my  weak  judgment  expressed  freely  to  you, 
I  conceive  thus.  First,  that  admitting  it  were  no 
session,  but  only  a  convention,  as  the  proclama- 
mation  calls  it ;  yet  the  judgments  given  in  the 
Upper  House,  if  no  other  reason  be  against  them, 
are  good ;  for  they  are  given  by  the  lords,  or  the 
Upper  House,  by  virtue  of  that  ordinary  authority, 
which  they  have  as  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture; which  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  withoat 
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any  relation  to  the  matter  of  session,  which  con- 
sists only  in  the  passing  of  acts,  or  not  passing 
them,  with  the  royal  assent.  And,  though  no 
session  of  the  three  states  together  be  without 
such  acts  so  passed ;  yet,  every  part  of  the  par- 
liament severally  did  its  own  acts  legally  enough 
to  continue,  as  the  acts  of  other  courts  of  justice 
are  done.  And  why  should  any  doubts  be,  but 
that  a  judgment  out  of  the  king's  bench,  or  ex- 
chequer chamber,  reversed  there,  had  been  good, 
although  no  session  1  For  there  was  truly  a  par- 
liament, truly  an  Upper  House,  which  exercised 
by  itself  this  power  of  judicature,  although  no 
session.  Yet,  withal,  my  lord,  I  doubt,  it  will 
fall  out,  upon  fuller  consideration,  to  be  thought 
a  session  also.  Were  it  not  for  the  proclamation, 
I  should  be  clearly  of  that  mind ;  neither  doth  the 
clause,  in  the  act  of  subsidy,  hinder  it.  For  that 
only  prevented  the  determination  of  the  session  at 
that  instant;  but  did  not  prevent  the  being  of  a 
session,  whensoever  the  parliament  should  be 
dissolved.  But,  because  that  point  was  resolved 
in  the  proclamation,  and  also  in  the  commission 
of  dissolution  on  the  8th  of  February,  I  will  rest 
satisfied. 

But  there  are  also  examples  of  former  times, 
that  may  direct  us  in  that  point  of  the  Judgment, 
in  regard  there  is  store  of  judgments  of  parlia- 
ment, especially  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
in  such  conventions,  as  never  had,  for  aught 
appears,  any  act  passed  in  them. 

Next,  my  lord,  I  conceive  thus;  that  by  reason 
there  is  no  record  of  those  judgments,  it  may  be 
justly  thought,  that  they  are  of  no  force.  For, 
thus  it  stands.  The  Lower  House  exhibited  the 
declarations  m  paper ;  and  the  lords,  receiving 
tfaem,  proceeded  to  judgment  vexbally;  and  the 
notes  of  their  judgments  are  taken  by  the  clerk. 


in  the  journal  only;  which,  as  I  think,  is  no 
record  of  itself;  neither  was  it  ever  used  as  one. 
Now,  the  record,  that  in  former  times  was  of  the 
judgments  and  proceedings  there,  was  in  this 
form.  The  accusation  was  exhibited  in  parch- 
ment; and  being  so  received,  and  endorsed,  was 
the  first  record ;  and  that  remained  filed  among 
the  bills  of  parliament,  it  being  of  itself  as  the 
bills  in  the  king's  bench.  Then  out  of  this  there 
was  a  formal  judgment,  with  the  accusation 
entered  into  that  roll,  or  second  record,  which  the 
clerk  transcribes  by  ancient  use,  and  sends  into 
the  chancery. 

But  in  this  case  there  are  none  of  these :  neither 
doth  any  thing  seem  to  help  to  make  a  record  of 
it,  than  only  ^is,  that  the  clerk  m^y  ^nter  it,  now 
after  the  parliament;  which,  I  doubt,  he  cannot. 
Because,  although  in  other  courts  the  clerks  enter 
all,  and  make  their  records  afler  the  term ;  yet,  ip 
this  parliamentary  proceeding  it  falls  out,  that  the 
court  being  dissolved,  the  clerk  cannot  be  said  to 
have  such  a  relation  to  the  parliament,  which  is 
not  then  at  all  in  being,  as  the  prothonotaries  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster  have  to  their  courts, 
which  stand  only  adjourned.  Besides,  there 
cannot  be  an  example  found,  by  which  it  may 
appear,  that  ever  any  record  of  the  first  kind, 
where  the  transcript  is  into  the  chancery,  was 
made  in  parliament}  but  only  sitting  the  House, 
and  in  their  view.  But  this  I  offer  to  your  lord- 
ship's farther  consideration,  desiring  your  favour* 
able  censure  of  my  fancy  herein;  which,  witit 
whatsoever  ability  I  may  pretend  to,  shall  ever 
be  desirous  to  serve  you,  to  whom  I  shall  per-, 
petually  own  myself 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

Prom  tlM  Temple,  Fetaruary  ^'  S"^*^* 

xrr,  otcocxxi. 
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THE  FIRST  COPY  OF  MY  DISCOURSE  TOUCH- 
INO  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON. 

Thesc  be  the  principal  iemediee,  I  could  think 
of,  for  extirping;  the  principal  cause  of  those  con- 
spiracies, by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fngi- 
tire  traitors,  and  the  filling  them  fall  of  terror, 
despair,  jealousy,  and  rcTolt.  And  it  is  true,  I 
thought  of  some  other  remedies,  which,  because 
in  mine  own  conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I 
therefore  do  forbear  to  express.  And  so  likewise 
I  have  thought,  and  thought  again^  of  die  means 
to  stop  and  dirert  as  well  the  attempts  of  Tiolence, 
as  poison,  in  the  performance  and  execution.  But 
not  knowing  how  my  traTel  may  be  accepted,  be- 
ing the  unwarranted  wishes  of  a  private  man,  I 
leare ;  hambly  praying  her  majesty's  pardon,  if 
m  the  zeal  of  my  simplicity  I  hare  roved  at  things 
aboTe  my  aim. 


THE  FIRST  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  DISCOURSE 
TOUCHING  INTELLIGENCE  AND  THE 
SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON. 

The  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  that 
against  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can 
be  taken,  as  a  thing  without  controversy,  honour- 
able and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good 
intelligence.  I  say  not  only  good  intelligence, 
but  the  reputation  and  fame  thereof.  For  I  see, 
that  where  booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish 
plac^,  there  is  no  more  robbing :  and  though,  no 
doubt,  the  watchmen  many  times  are  asleep  or 
away ;  yet  that  is  more  than  the  thief  knoweth  ; 
so  as  the  empty  booth  is  strength  and  safeguard 
enough.  So,  likewise,  if  there  be  sown  an  opinion 
abroad,  that  her  majesty  hath  much  secret  intelli- 
gence,  and  that  all  is  full  of  spies  and  false 
brethren;  the  fugitives  will  grow  into  such  a 
mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  one  of  another,  as 
they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to  conspire  to- 


gether, not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  and  t&inkiBg 
all  practice  bootless,  as  that  which  b  assured  to 
be  discovered.  And  to  this  purpofte*  to  speak 
reverently,  as  becometh  me,  as  I  da  not  doubt  but 
those  honourable  cpunsellors^^to  whom  it  d<^ 
appertain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiency  provide 
and  take  order,  that  her  majesty  receive  good  In- 
telligence ;  so  yet,  under  correction,  methkiks  it  is 
not  done  with  that  glory  and  note  of  the  worlds 
which  was  in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham*s*  time; 
and  in  this  case,  as  was  said,  opinio  veritaU  ni^. 
The  second  remedy  I  ddiver  with  Less  assur- 
ance, as  that,  which  is  more  removed  from  tha 
compass  of  mine  understanding ;  and  that  is,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
Archduke  £Iniest,f  who  resides  in  the  plaee, 
where  these  conspiracies  are  most  forged,  upon 
the  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  kind 
of  points,  princes*  enemies  may  with  honour 
negotiate,  viz,  that,  contrary  to  the  same  law  of 
nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings,  and  tha 
honour  of  arms,  certain  of  her  mijesty's  subjects 
(if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any  of  his 
ministers)  refuged  in  his  dominions,  have  con 
spired  and  practised  assassination  against  hei 
majesty's  person. 

*  Who  died  AprU  0tb,  ISW.  After  hli  death  the  bmioeH 
of  secretary  of  state  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald's, 
about  the  beginning  of  Jane,  1501,  and  In  August  followfa^f 
sworn  of  the  priry  council ;  but  not  actually  appointed  secra- 
Ury  of  sUte  tUl  July  5, 1596. 

f  Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi* 
milian  II.,  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  upon  which 
gorernment  he  entered  in  June,  1591;  but  held  it  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  11,  following.  It  was  probably  in  pur* 
suance  of  ttie  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  In  this  paper,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  archduke,  in  15M,  to  complain  of 
the  ^slgns  which  had  been  formed  against  her  life  by  tha 
Count  de  Fuentes,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  in  governing  the  Low  Countries 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  in  December, 
1592,  and  by  the  English  fugitives  there ;  and  to  desire  him  to 
signify  those  Aicts  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he  migbt 
▼indicate  his  own  character,  by  punishing  his  ministers  and 
delivering  up  to  her  such  fugitives  as  were  parties  in  sach 
designs.  Camdnd  JtnnaUs  EUx.  lUgium,  p.  OSS.  Edit.  Lof- 
duni  Bat.  1035. 
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DRAWN  UP  BT 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  FOR  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 
IN  A  DEYICEf 

IT    Rn  LO&MRIP    BCTORB  QUZEH    KLIZABCTH,  Oil    THB  AVIIITCkflAET    OT    HEE  ACCEniOIT  TO  THl 
TBBOITK,  VOVKMBU   17,  IfiOft. 


THE  SQUIRE'S  SPEECH. 

If  08T  excellent  and  most  glorious  qneen,  give 
me  leave,  I  beseech  your  majesty^  to  offer  my 
master*8  complaint  and  petition ;  complaint  that, 
eoming  hither  to  yoor  majes^'s  most  happy  day, 
he  is  tormented  with  the  ire3>ortanity  of  a  melan- 
choly, dreaming  hermit,  a  mutinous,  brain-sick 

•  Btebop  Olhton't  Plipen,  vol.  t..  No.  118. 

f  An  Mcoant  of  tbfti  devko,  wUeli  wu  nrach  appla«de4, 
Ja  fiT«D  by  Mr.  Rowland  Wbyte  to  Sir  Robort  BydMj,  in  a 
totter  dated  at  London,  Snturdajr,  tba  ttd  of  Novembor, 
150S,  and  printed  in  tlm  Letteri  ud  Memorlala  of  Sute  of 
tiM  Sydoejr  Family,  toI.  L,  p,  901  Aeeording  to  thia  tetter, 
the  Earl  of  Eaiez,  aome  conaidermble  time  before  lie  came 
himaelf  into  the  TUt«yard,  aent  hia  pnfe  with  aome  apeech  to 
tlie  queen,  who  returned  whh  her  majeoty'a  gloTe ;  and 
when  hii  lordahip  came  himaalt;  ha  vaa  met  hy  an  old  her- 
mit, a  aecreury  of  aute,  a  briYc  aoldter,  and  an  eaqnira. 
The  flrat  preaented  him  with  a  book  of  moAutlona ;  the 
aecond  with  politleal  diaeouraea ;  the  third  with  oratlona  of 
braTely  fought  battlea ;  the  fourth  waa  hla  own  ftOlower,  to 
whom  the  other  three  Imparted  much  of  tlieir  purpoee  before 
the  earl  came  In.  **  Another,**  adda  Mr.  Whyte,  **deTlaed 
with  him,  perauadinf  hUn  to  this  and  that  eoerae  of  lifo,  ac- 
cord ing  to  their  inclioatioaa.  Oomea  into  tlie  TUt-yard 
•nthought  upon,  tlie  ordinary  poatboy  of  London,  a  ragged 
villain,  all  bemired,  upon  a  poor  lean  Jade,  galloping  and 
blowing  for  life,  and  delivered  the  aecreury  a  packet  of  let> 
tera,  whkh  he  preeenlly  oibred  my  Lord  of  Baaex.  And 
with  thia  dumb  ahow  our  eyea  were  led  for  that  time.  lathe 
aAer-aapper,  before  the  queen,  they  flrtf  delivered  a  well 
penned  apeech  to  move  thfti  wmthy  knight  to  leave  hia  follow- 
lag  of  love,  and  to  betake  hhn  to  heavenly  medltathmi  the 
aecreuriee  aU  tending  to  have  him  follow  mattera  of  ataUi 
the  aoldlera  peranadlng  Mm  to  the  warx  but  the  aquire 
anawered  them  all,  and  cencloded  with  an  excellent,  but  too 
plain,  Engliah,  that  thia  knight  would  never  foreake  hia  mia- 
teaaa'a  love,  whoee  Tirtue  made  all  hia  thooghta  divine ; 
wboee  wiadom  taught  him  all  true  policy;  whoee  beauty  and 
worth  were  at  all  timea  able  to  make  hhn  ilt  to  command 
armiea.  He  ahowed  all  the  defecu  and  hnperfectlooe  of  all 
their  timea ;  and,  therefore,  thought  hia  conrae  of  life  to  be 
beat  in  aerving  hia  ralatrvaa."  Mr.  Whyte  then  mentiona, 
tliat  the  part  of  the  old  hermit  waa  performed  by  him,  who, 
at  Cambridge,  played  that  of  Giraldl  t  that  Morley  acted  the 
aecreury ;  and  that  the  aoldter  waa  repraeented  1^  him  wiio 
acted  the  pedant,  and  that  Mr.  Tobte  Matthew  waa  the 
aquire.  **  The  world,"  aaya  Mr.  Whyte,  **makea  many  un- 
true conatructlona  of  theae  apeechea,  comparing  the  hermit 
and  the  Mcreury  to  two  of  the  lorda ;  and  the  aoldter  to  Sir 
Roger  WiUiama.  But  the  queen  aaid,that  *if  ahe  had  thought 
there  bad  been  ao  much  aald  of  her,  ahe  would  aol  have  been 
there  that  night  ;*  and  ao  went  to  bed.** 


soldier,  and  a  busy,  tedious  secretary.  His  petition 
is,  that  he  may  be  as  free  as  the  rest ;  and,  at 
least,  while  he  is  here,  troubled  with  nothing  bat 
with  care  how  to  please  and  lionoar  yon. 


THE  HERMIT'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  PRESENCE. 

Though  our  ends  be  diverse,  and  therefore  may 
be  one  more  just  than  another;  yet  the  complaint 
of  this  squire  is  general,  and  therefore  alike  unjust 
against  us  all.  Albeit  he  is  angry,  that  we  offer 
ourselves  to  his  master  uncalled,  and  forgets  we 
come  not  of  ourselves,  but  as  the  messengers  of 
self-love,  from  whom  all  that  comes  should  be  well 
taken.  He  saith,  when  we  come,  we  are  impor- 
tunate. If  he  mean,  that  we  err  in  form,  we  have 
that  of  liis  master,  who,  being  a  lover,  useth  no 
other  form  of  soliciting.  If  he  will  charge  us  to 
err  in  matter,  I,  for  my  part,  will  presently  prove 
that  I  persuade  him  to  nothing  but  for  his  own 
good.  For  I  wish  him  to  leave  taming  over  the 
book  of  fortune,  which  is  but  a  play  for  children ; 
when  there  be  so  many  books  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, better  worthy  the  revolving ;  and  not  tx  his 
view  only  upon  a  picture  in  a  little  table,  when 
there  be  so  many  tables  of  histories,  yea^  to  life, 
excellent  to  behold  and  admire.  Whether  he  be- 
lieve me  or  no,  there  is  no  prison  to  the  prison  of 
the  thoughts,  which  are  free  under  the  greatest 
tyrants.  Shall  any  man  make  his  conceit,  as  an 
anchor,  mured  up  with  the  compass  of  one  beauty 
or  person,  that  may  have  the  liberty  of  all  con- 
templation ?  Shall  he  exchange  the  sweet  travel- 
ling through  the  universal  variety,  for  one  weari- 
some and  endless  round  or  labyrinth  1  Let  thy 
master,  squire,  offer  his  service  to  the  muses.  It 
is  long  since  they  received  any  into  their  court. 
They  give  alms  continually  at  their  gate,  that 
many  come  to  live  upon ;  but  few  they  have  ever 
admitted  into  their  palace.  There  shall  he  find 
secrets  not  dangerous  to  know ;  sid«>9  and  parties 
not  factious  to  hold ;  precepts  and  commandments 
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not  penal  to  disobey.  The  gardens  of  love,  where- 
in he  now  placeth  himself,  are  fresh  to-day,  and 
fading  to-morrow,  as  the  sun  comforts  them,  or  is 
turned  from  them.  But  the  gardens  of  the  muses 
keep  the  privilege  of  the  golden  age ;  they  ever 
flourish,  and  are  in  league  with  time.  The  monu- 
ments of  wit  survive  the  monuments  of  power. 
The  verses  of  a  poet  endure  without  a  sylla- 
ble lost,  while  states  and  empires  pass  many 
periods.  Let  him  not  think  he  shall  descend; 
for  he  is  now  upon  a  hill,  as  a  ship  is  mount- 
ed upon  the  ridge  of  a  wave;  but  that  hill 
of  the  muses  is  above  tempests,  always  clear  and 
calm ;  a  hill  of  the  goodliest  discovery  that  man 
can  have,  being  a  prospect  upon  all  the  errors  and 
wanderings  of  the  present  and  former  times.  Yea, 
in  some  clifi*it  leadeth  the  eye  beyond  the  horizon 
of  time,  and  giveth  no  obscure  divinations  of  times 
to  come.  So  that  if  be  will  indeed  lead  viiam 
vitalem^  a  life  that  unites  safety  and  dignity, 
pleasure  and  merit ;  if  he  will  win  admiration 
without  envy ;  if  he  will  be  in  the  feast,  and  not 
in  the  throng;  in  the  light,  and  not  in  th6  heat; 
let  him  embrace  the  life  of  study  and  contempla- 
tion. And  if  he  will  accept  of  no  other  reason,  yet 
because  the  gift  of  the  muses  will  enworthy  him 
in  love,  and  where  he  now  looks  on  his  mistress's 
outside  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  which  are  dazzled 
and  amazed,  he  shall  then  behold  her  high  per- 
fections and  heavenly  mind  with  the  eyes  of  judg- 
ment, w^hich  grow  stronger  by  more  nearly  and 
more  directly  viewing  such  an  object. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  SPEECH. 

Squire,  the  good  old  man  hath  said  well  to 
you;  but  I  dare  say,  thou  wouldst  be  sorry  to 
leave  to  carry  thy  master's  shield,  and  to  carry 
his  books :  and  I  am  sure  thy  master  had  rather 
be  a  falcon,  a  bird  of  prey,  than  a  singing  bird  in 
a  cage.  The  muses  are  to  serve  martial  men,  to 
sing  their  famous  actions;  and  not  to  be  served  by 
them.    Then  hearken  to  me. 

It  is  the  war  that  giveth  all  spirits  of  valour, 
not  only  honour,  but  contentment.  For  mark, 
whether  ever  you  did  see  a  man  grown  to  any 
honourable  commandment  in  the  wars,  but,  when- 
soever he  gave  it  over,  he  was  ready  to  die  with 
melancholy  ?  Such  a  sweet  felicity  is  in  that 
noble  exercise,  that  he,  that  hath  tasted  it 
thoroughly,  is  distasted  for  all  other.  And  no 
marvel ;  for  if  the  hunter  takes  such  solace  in  his 
chase ;  if  the  matches  and  wagers  of  sport  pass 
away  with  satisfaction  and  delight;  if  the  looker 
(II  be  affected  with  pleasure  in  the  representation 
of  a  feigned  tragedy ;  think  what  contentment  a 
man  receiveth,  when  they,  that  are  equal  to  him 
in  nature,  from  the  height  of  insolency  and  fury 
are  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  chased  prey ; 
when  a  victory  is  obtained,  whereof  the  victories 


of  games  are  but  counterfeits  and  shadows ;  and 
when,  in  a  lively  tragedy,  a  man's  enemies  are 
sacrificed  before  his  eyes  to  his  fortune. 

Then,  for  the  dignity  of  military  profession,  is  it 
not  the  truest  and  perfectest  practice  of  all  virtues  1 
of  wisdom,  in  disposing  those  things,  which  are 
most  subject  to  confusion  and  accident;  of  justice, 
in  continual  distributing  rewards ;  of  temperance, 
in  exercising  of  the  straightest  dilscipline ;  of  for- 
titude, in  toleration  of  all  labours  and  abstinence 
from  effeminate  delights ;  of  constancy,  in  bear- 
ing and  digesting  the  g^reatest  variety  of  fortune. 
So  that  when  all  other  places  and  professions  re> 
quire  but  their  several  virtues,  a  brave  leader  in 
the  wars  must  be  accomplished  with  all.  It  is 
the  wars,  that  are  the  tribunal  seat,  where  the 
highest  rights  and  possessions  are  decided ;  the 
occupation  of  kings,  the  root  of  nobility,  the  pro- 
tection of  all  estates.  And,  lastly,  lovers  never 
thought  their  profession  sufficiently  graced,  till 
they  have  compared  it  to  a  warfare.  All  that  in 
any  other  profession  can  be  wished  for,  is  but  to 
live  happily :  but  to  be  a  brave  commander  in  the 
field,  death  itself  doth  crown  the  head  with  gloiy. 
Therefore,  squire,  let  thy  master  go  with  me; 
and  though  he  be  resolved  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
love,  let  him  aspire  to  it  by  the  noblest  means. 
For  ladies  count  it  no  -honoar  to  subdue  them 
with  their  ■  fairest  eyes,  which  will  be  daunted 
with  the  fierce  encounter  of  an  enemy.  And  they 
will  quickly  discern  a  champion  fit  to  wear  their 
glove  from  a  page  not  worthy  to  carry  their  pan- 
tofle.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  let  him  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  field,  where  he  may  either  lose  his 
love,  or  find  new  argument  to  advance  it. 


THE  STATESMAN'S  SPEECH. 

Squire,  my  advice  to  thy  master  shall  be  as  a 
token  wrapped  up  in  words ;  but  then  will  it  show 
itself  fair,  when  it  is  unfolded  in  his  actions.  To 
wish  him  to  change  from  one  humour  to  another, 
were  but  as  if,  for  the  cure  of  a  man  in  pain,  one 
should  advise  him  to  lie  upon  the  other  side,  but 
not  enable  him  to  stand  on  his  feet.  If  from  a 
sanguine,  delightful  humour  of  love,  he  turn  to  a 
melancholy,  retired  humour  of  contemplation,  or  a 
turbulent,  boiling  humour  of  the  wars ;  what  doth 
he  but  change  tyrants?  Contemplation  is  a 
dream ;  love  a  trance ;  and  the  humour  of  a  war 
is  raving.  These  be  shifts  of  humour,  but  no  re- 
claiming to  reason.  I  debar  him  not  studies  nor 
books,  to  give  him  stay  and  variety  of  conceit,  to 
refresh  his  mind,  to  cover  sloth  and  indisposition, 
and  to  draw  to  him  from  those  that  are  studious, 
'  respect  and  commendation.  But  let  him  beware, 
I  lest  they  possess  not  too  much  of  his  time ;  that 
]  they  abstract  not  his  judgment  from  present  ex- 
'  perience,  nor  make  him  presume  upon  knowing 
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much,  to  apply  the  less.  For  the  wars,  Ideny 
him  no  enterprise,  that  shall  be  worthy  in  grreat- 
ness,  likely  in  success,  or  necessary  in  duty ;  not 
mixed  with  any  circumstance  of  jealousy,  but 
duly  laid  upon  him.  But  I  would  not  have  him 
take  the  alarm  from  his  own  humour,  but  from  the 
occasion ;  and  I  would  agrain  he  should  know  an 
employment  from  a  discourting.  And  for  his 
love,  let  it  not  disarm  his  heart  within,  as  it  make 
him  too  credulous  to  favours,  nor  too  tender  to 
unkind nesses,  nor  too  apt  to  depend  upon  the 
heart  he  knows  not.  Nay,  in  his  demonstration 
of  love,  let  bkn  not  go  too  far ;  for  these  seely 
lovers,  when  they  profess  such  infinite  affection 
and  obligation,  they  tax  themselves  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  they  are  ever  under  arrest.  It  makes 
their  service  seem  nothing,  and  every  cavil  or  im- 
putation very  great.  But  what,  Squire,  is  thy 
mastcr*s  end  1  If  to  make  the  prince  happy  he 
serves,  let  the  instructions  to  employ  men,  the 
relations  of  ambassadors,  the  treaties  between 
princes,  and  actions  of  the  present  time,  be  the 
books  he  reads ;  let  the  orations  of  wise  princes, 
or  experimented  counsellors  in  council  or  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  final  sentences  of  grave  and  learned 
judges  in  weighty  and  doubtful  causes,  be  the 
lecturers  he  frequents.  Let  the  holding  of  affec- 
tion with  confederates  withoQt  charge,  the  frus- 
trating of  the  attempts  of  enemies  without  battles, 
the  entitling  of  the  crown  to  new  possessions 
without  show  of  wrong,  the  filling  of  the' prince's 
coffers  without  violence,  the  keeping  of  men  in 
appetite  without  impatience,  be  the  inventions  he 
seeks  out.  Let  policy  and  matters  of  state  be  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  only  thing,  he  intends.  But 
if  he  will  believe  Philautia,  and  seek  most  his 
own  happiness,  he  must  not  of  them  embrace  all 
kinds,  but  make  choice,  and  avoid  all  matter  of 
peril,  displeasure,  and  charge,  and  turn  them  over 
to  some  novices,  that  know  not  manacles  from 
bracelets,  nor  burdens  from  robes.  For  himself, 
let  him  set  for  matters  of  commodity  and  strength, 
though  they  be  joined  with  envy.  Let  him  not 
trouble  himself  too  laboriously  to  sound  into  any 
matter  deeply,  or  to  execute  any  thing  exactly; 
but  let  himself  make  himself  cunning  rather  in 
the  humours  and  drifts  of  persons,  than  in  the 
nature  of  business  and  affairs.  Of  that  it  sufficeth 
to  know  only  so  much,  as  may  make  him  able  to 
make  use  of  other  men's  wits,  and  to  make  again 
a  smooth  and  pleasing  report.  Let  him  entertain 
the  proposition  of  others,  and  ever  rather  let  him 
nave  an  eye  to  the  circumstances,  than  to  the 
matter  itself;  for  then  shall  he  ever  seem  to  add 
somewhat  of  his  own ;  and,  besides,  when  a  man 
dotli  not  forget  so  much  as  a  circumstance,  men  do 
think  his  wit  doth  superabound  for  the  substance. 
In  his  councils  let  him  not  be  confident ;  for  that 
will  rather  make  him  obnoxious  to  the  success ; 
but  let  him  follow  the  wisdom  of  oracles,  which 
ttttered  that  which  might  ever  be  applied  to  the 


event.  And  ever  rather  let  him  take  the  side  which 
is  likeliest  to  be  followed,  than  that  which  is  sound- 
est and  best,  that  every  thin^may  seem  to  be  car- 
ried by  his  direction.  To  conclude,  let  him  be  true 
to  himself,  and  avoid  all  tedious  reaches  of  state, 
that  are  not  merely  pertinent  to  his  jmrticular. 
And  if  he  will  needs  pursue  his  affection,  and  go 
on  his  course,  what  can  so  much  advance  him  in 
his  own  way  1  The  merit  of  war  is  too  outwardly 
glorious  to  be  inwardly  grateful;  and  it  is  the 
exile  of  his  eyes,  which,  looking  with  such  affec- 
tion upon  the  picture,  cannot  but  with  infinite 
contentment  behold  the  life.  But  when  his  mis- 
tress shall  perceive,  that  his  endeavours  are  be- 
come a  true  support  of  her,  a  discharge  of  her  care, 
a  watchman  of  her  person,  a  scholar  of  her  wisdom, 
an  instrument  of  her  operation,  and  a  conduit  of 
her  virtue;  this,  with  his  diligences,  accesses,  humi- 
lity, and  patience,  may  more  him  to  give  her  further 
degrees  and  approaches  to  her  favour.  So  that  I 
conclude,  I  have  traced  him  the  way  to  that, 
which  hath  been  granted  to  some  few  amare  et 
ioperty  to  love  and  be  wise. 


THE  REPLY  OF  THE  SQUIilE. 

Wandbrivo  hermit,  storming  soldier,  and 
hollow  statesman,  the  enchanting  orators  of 
Philautia,  which  have  attempted  by  your  high 
charms  to  turn  resolved  Erophilus  into  a  statue 
deprived  of  action,  or  into  a  vulture  attending  about 
dead  bodies,  or  into  a  monster  with  a  double 
heart;  with  infinite  assurance,  but  with  ju3t 
indignation,  and  forced  patience,  I  have  suffered 
you  to  bring  in  play  your  whole  forces.  For  I 
wonid  not  vouchsafe  to  combat  you  one  by  one, 
as  if  I  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  my  breath,  and 
not  the  goodness  of  my  strength,  which  little 
needeth  the  advantage  of  your  severing,  and  much 
less  of  your  disagreeing/  Therefore,  first,  I  would 
know  of  you  all  what  assurance  you  have  of  the 
fruit  whereto  you  aspire. 

You,  father,  that  pretend  to  truth  and  know- 
ledge, how  are  you  assured  that  you  adore  not  vain 
chimeras  and  imaginations!  that  in  your  high 
prospect,  when  you  think  men  wander  up  and 
down,  that  they  stand  not  indeed  still  in  their 
place,  and  it  is  some  smoke  or  cloud  between  you 
and  them,  which  moveth,  or  else  the  dazzling  of 
your  own  eyes!  Have  not  many,  which  take 
themselves  to  be  inward  counsellors  with  nature, 
proved  but  idle  believers,  which  told  us  tales, 
which  were  no  such  matter  \  And,  soldier,  what 
security  have  you  for  these  victories  and  garlands 
which  you  promise  to  yourself!  Know  yojui  not 
of  many,  which  have  made  provision  of  laurel  for 
the  victory,  and  have  been  fain  to  exchange  it  with 
cypress  for  the  funeral!  of  many  which  have  be- 
spoken fame  to  sound  their  triumphs,  and  have  been 
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glad  to  pray  her  to  say  nothing  of  them,  and  not 
to  discover  them  in  their  flights  1 

Cormpt  statesman,  you  that  think,  by  yonr 
engines  and  motions,  to  govern  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune ;  do  you  not  mark,  that  clocks  cannot  be  long 
in  temper!  that  jugglers  are  no  longer  in  request 
when  there  tricks  and  sleights  are  once  peiceived  1 
Nay,  do  you  not  see,  that  never  any  man  made 
his  own  cunning  and  practice  (without  religion 
and  moral  honesty)  his  foundation,  but  he  over- 
built himself,  and  in  the  end  made  his  house  a 
windfall  ?  But  give  lear  now  to  the  comparison 
of  my  master's  condition,  and  acknowledge  such 
a  difieronce,  as  is  betwixt  the  melting  hailstone 
and  the  solid  pearl.  Indeed  it  seemeth  to  depend, 
as  the  globe  of  the  earth  seemeth  to  hang  in  the 
air;  but  yet  it  is  firm  and.  stable  in  itself  It  is 
like  a  cube,  or  a  die-form,  which,  toss  it  or  throw 
it  any  way,  it  ever  lighteth  upon  a  square.  Is  he 
denied  the  hopes  of  favours  to  come  ?  He  can 
resort  to  the  remembrance  of  contentments  past. 
Destiny  cannot  repeal  that  which  is  past.  'Doth 
he  find  the  acknowledgment  of  his  affection  small  1 
He  may  find  the  merit  of  his  affection  the  greater. 
Fortune  cannot  have  power  over  that  which  is 
within.  Nay,  his  falls  are  like  the  falls  of  Anteus ; 
they  renew  his  strength.  His  clbuds  are  like  the 
clouds  of  harvest,  which  make  the  sun  break  forth 
i^ith  greater  force.  His  wanes  are  changes  like  the 
moon's,  whose  globe  is  all  light  towards  the  sun, 
when  it  is  all  dark  towards  the  world ;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  her  nature,  and  of  his  estate.  At- 
tend, you  beadsman  of  the  muses,  yotf  take  your 
pleasure  in  a  wilderness  of  variety  ;  but  it  is  but 
of  shadows.  You  are  as  a  man  rich  in  pictures, 
medals,  and  crystals.  Your  mind  is  of  the  water, 
which  takoth  all  forms  and  impressions,  but  is 
weak  of  substance.  Will  you  compare  shadows 
with  bodies,  picture  with  life,  variety  of  many 
beauties  with  the  peerless  excellency  of  one  1  the 
element  of  water  with  the  element  of  fire  ?  And 
such  is  the  comparison  between  knowledge  and 
love. 

Come  out,  man  of  war ;  you  must  be  ever  in 
noise.  You  will  give  laws,  and  advance  force, 
and  trouble  nations,  and  remove  landmarks  of 
Kingdoms,  and  hunt  men,  and  pen  tragedies  in 
blood ;  and,  that  which  is  worst  of  all,  make  all 
the  virtues  accessary  to  bloodshed.  Hath  the 
practice  of  force  so  deprived  you  of  the  use  of 
reason,  as  that  you  will  compare  the  interruption 
of  society  with  the  perfection  of  society?  the 
conquest  of  bodies  with  the  conquest  of  spirits! 
the  terrestrial  fire,  which  destroyeth  and  dissolveth, 
with  the  celestial  fire,  which  quickeneth  and 
giveth  life!  And  such  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  lover. 

And  as  for  you,  untrue  politique,  but  truest 


bondman  to  Philautia,  you,  that  presume  to  bind 
occasion,  and  to  overwork  ibrtone,  I  would  ask 
you  but  one  question.  Did  ever  any  lady,  hard  to 
please,  or  disposed  to  exercise  ber  lover,  enjoin 
him  80  good  tasks  and  commandments  as  Phi- 
lautia  exacteth  of  you  !  While  yoar  life  is  no- 
thing but  a  continual  acting  upon  a  stage;  and 
that  your  mind  must  serve  your  humour,  and  yet 
your  outward  person  must  serve  your  end ;  so  as 
you  carry  in  one  person  two  several  servitudes  to 
contrary  masters.  But  I  will  leave  you  to  the 
scorn  of  that  mistress  whom  you  undertake  to 
govern;  that  is,  to  fortune,  to  whom  Philautia 
hath  bound  you.  And  yet,  you  commissioner  of 
Philautia,  I  will  proceed  qne  degree  farther :  if  I 
allowed ,  both  of  your  assurance,  and  of  your 
values,  as  you  have  set  them,  may  not  my  master 
enjoy  his  own  felicity ;  and  have  all  yours  for  ad- 
vantage !  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  should  divide  him- 
self in  both  pursuits,  as  in  your  feigning  tales  to- 
wards the  conclusion  you  did  yield  him ;  but  be- 
cause all  these  are  in  the  hands  of  bis  mistress 
more  fully  to  bestow,  than  they  can  be  attained 
by  your  addresses,  knowledge,  fame,  fortune. 
For  the  muses,  they  are  tributary  to  her  majesty 
for  the  great  liberties  \hey  have  enjoyed  in  bar 
kingdom,  during  her  most  flourishing  reign ;  in 
thankfulness^  whereof,  they  have  adorned  and 
accomplished  her  majesty  with  the  giAs  of  all  the 
sisters.  What  library  can  present  such  a  stoiy 
of  great  actions,  as  her  majesty  carrieth  in  her 
royal  breast  by  the  oAen  return  of  this  happy 
day  !  What  worthy  author,  or  favourite  of  the 
muses,  is  noi  familiar  with  hert  Or  what  lan- 
guage, wherein  the  muses  have  used  to  speak,  is 
unknown  to  her  !  Therefore  the  hearing  of  her, 
the  observing  of  her,  the  receiving  instructions 
from  her,  may  be  to  Erophilus  a  lecture  exceed- 
ing all  dead  monuments  of  the  muses.  For  fame, 
can  all  the  exploits  of  the  war  win  him  such  a 
title,  as  to  have  the  name  of  favoured  and  selected 
servant  of  such  a  queen  ?  For  fortune,  can  any 
insolent  politique  promise  to  himself  such  a  for- 
tune, by  making  his  own  way,  as  the  excellency 
of  her  nature  cannot  deny  to  a  careful,  obsequious, 
and  dutiful  servant !  And  if  he  could,  were  it 
equal  honour  to  obtain  it  by  a  shop  of  cunning, 
as  by  the  gift  of  such  a  hand ! 

Therefore  Erophilus's  resolution  is  fixed :  he 
renounceth  Philautia,  and  all  her  enchantments. 
For  her  recreation^  he  will  confer  with  his  muse; 
for  her  defence  and  honour  he  will  sacrifice  his 
life  in  the  wars,  hoping  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
sweet  odours  of  her  remembrance.  To  her  service 
will  he  consecrate  all  his  watchful  endeavours, 
and  will  ever  bear  in  his  heart  the  picture  of  her 
beauty ;  in  his  actions,  of  her  will ;  and  in  his 
fortune,  of  her  grace  and  favour.. 


REMEMBRANCES  FOR  THE  KINO, 

BEFORE  HIS  GOING  INTO  SCOTLAND. 


Hat  it  plka«k  toob  MAJStrTf 

Altbouoh  yooT  joitroey  be  bat  as  a  long  pro- 
(maa,  and  that  your  majeaty  ahall  be  atill  within 
year  own  land,  and  therefore  any  extraordinary 
ooprae  neither  needful,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ^t; 
yet,  nevertheleaa,  I  thought  it  agreeable  to  my 
daty  and  care  of  yonr  aerrice  to  put  yon  in  mind 
>>of  those  poinU  of  form,  which  have  relation,  not 
•o  mach  to  a  Journey  into  SeoUand,  aa  to  an  ab- 
tenoe  from  your  city  of  London  fpraix  months,  or 
to  a  distance  from  your  said  city  near  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  that  in  an  ordinary  course ;  where- 
in I  lead  myself  by  calling  to  consideration  what 
tilings  there  are  that  require  yonr  signature,  and 
may  seem  not  so  fit  to  expect  sending  to  and  fro ; 
tad  therefore  to  be  supplied  by  some  precedent 
warrants. 

First,  your  ordinary  commissions  of  justice,  of 
asaites,  and  the  peace,  need  not  your  signature, 
bat  pass  of  course  by  your  chancellor.  And  your 
eommissions  of  lieutenancy,  though  they  need 
your  signature,  yet,  if  any  of  the  lieutenants 
should  die,  your  majesty's  choice  and  pleasure 
nay  be  tery  well  attended.  Only  I  should  think 
fit»  under  your  majesty's  correction,  that  such  of 
your  lord  lieutenants  as  do  not  attend  your  person 
were  commanded  to  abide  within  their  countries 
respectiTely. 

For  grants,  if  there  were  a  longer  cessation,  I 
-Mnk  your  majesty  will  eaaily  beliere  it  will  do 
no  hurt.  And  yet  if  any  be  neeeaaary,  the  oon« 
liimal  despatches  will  supply  that  turn. 

That  which  is  chiefly  considerable  is  proclama- 
tiona,  which  all  do  require  your  majesty's  signa- 
ture, except  you  leave  aome  wamnt  under  your 
great  seal  to  your  standing  council  here  in  London. 


It  is  true  I  cannot  foresee  any  such  ease  of  such 
sudden  necessity,  except  it  should  be  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  great  offenders,  or  the  adjournment 
of  the  term  upon  sickness,  or  some  riot  in  the 
city,  such  as  hath  been  about  the  liberties  of  the 
Tower,  or  against  strengere,  &c.  But  your 
majesty,  in  your  great  wisdom,  may  perhaps 
think  of  many  thinga  that  I  cannot  remember  or 
foresee:  and  therefore  it  was  fit  to  refer  those 
things  to  your  better  judgment. 

Also  my  lord  cbanceUor's  age  and  health  is 
such  as  it  doth  not  only  admit,  but  require  the 
accident  of  his  death*  to  be  thought  of,  which 
may  fall  in  such  a  time  as  the  very  commiasiona 
of  ordinary  justice  beforementaoned,  and  writSy 
which  require  present  despatch,  cannot  wall  be 
put  off.  Therefore  your  majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  take  into  consideration,  whether  you  will  not 
have  such  a  commission  as  was  prepared  about 
this  time  twdremonth  in  my  lord's  extreme  sick- 
ness, for  the  taking  of  the  aeal  into  custody,  and 
for  the  aeal  of  writs  and  oommissions  for  ordinary 
justice,  till  you  may  advise  of  a  chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

Your  majesty  will  graciously  pardon  my  care, 
which  is  assidoons ;  and  it  is  good  to  err  in  caring 
even  rather  too  much  than  too  little.  These 
things,  for  so  much  as  coneemeth  forms,  ought  to 
proc^  from  my  place,  as  attorney,  unto  which 
you  have  added  some  interest  in  mattes,  by 
making  me  of  your  privy  council.  But  for  the 
main  they  rest  wholly  in  your  princely  judgment, 
being  well  informed ;  because  miracles  are  ceased, 
though  admiration  will  not  cease  while  you  live. 


FAruary  91,  I6I6. 


ACCOUNT  OF  COUNCIL  BUSINESS. 


For  remedy  against  the  infestation  of  pirates, 
than  which  there  is  not  a  better  work  under  heaven, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  great  care  his  majesty 
hath  expressed  concerning  the  same,  this  is  done : 

Firet,  Sir  Thomas  Smith*  hath  certified  in 

•  Of  BiboroQf  h  in  Kent,  lecimd  mh  of  Thomftt  Bmhb,  of 
Oiteiibanferv  of  th^t  county,  Esq.  Ho  bad  termed  the  cot- 
iDMif  to  tbe  rolfn  of  Qnten  EltMbetb,  Md  wmi  Mnt  by  King 
JuMt  I.  anbtnador  to  the  court  of  RuMte,  io  Match,  1604; 
Ikon  whence  retnmlnri  be  wmi  viede  governor  of  the  toelety 
•r  ■erehantt  trading  to  the  Beat  Indlee,  If  neeory,  the  Preach 
sadfl«wMrIalaiide;tBdumssrtrtedis€oloDjtBd  cob- 
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writing,  on  the  behalf  of  the  mercbante  of  London, 
that  there  will  be  a  contribution  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  during  two  years'  space, 
towards  the  charge  of  repressing  the  pirates  • 

pany  of  Virginia.  He  buHt  a  magnlflcent  houee  ^^^^J^ 
which  wai  burnt  on  the  Mth  of  January,  1§18|  aad  fai  April, 
1619,  he  wan  removed  from  his  employment*  of  governor  and 
treaiurer,  upon  eeveral  complaiate  of  flraudt  commhted  by 

•  Ho  died  at  Um  age  of  aerenty,  oa  the  15th  of  MarcK 
1615-7,  having  realgntd  the  great  teal  on  the  third  of  that 
■wDth  I  whS  wsf  gifw  « tha  1th  to  ilf  maeJi  Bajwi. 
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wherein  we  do  both  conceive  that  this,  being  as 
the  first  offer,  will  be  increased.  And  we  con- 
sider, also,  that  the  merchants  of  the  west,  who 
have  sustained  in  proportion  far  gpreater  damage 
than  those  of  London,  will  come  into  the  circle, 
and  follow  the  example;  and > for  that  piirpose 
letters  are  directed  unto  them. 

Secondly,  for  the  consultation  de  modo  of  the 
arming  and  proceeding  against  them,  in  respect 
that  my  lord  admiral*  cometh  not  yet  abroad, 
the  table  hath  referred  it  to  my  lord  treasurer,f 
the  Lord  Carew,^:  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Gxchequer,$  who  heretofore  hath  served  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  to  confer  with  the  lord  admiral, 
calling  to  that  conference  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
and  others  expert  in  sea  service,  and  so  to  make 
report  unto  the  board.  At  which  time  some  prin- 
cipal merchants  shall  likewise  attend  for  the 
lords'  better  information. 

So  that,  when  this  is  done,'his  majesty  shall 
be  advertised  from  the  table;  whereupon  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take  into  his  royal 
consideration,  both  the  business  in  itself,  and  as 
it  may  have  relation  to  Sir  John  Digby's  embas- 
sage. 

For  safety  and  caution  against  tumults  and  dis- 
orders in  and  near  the  city,  in  respect  of  some 
idle  flying  papers,  that  were  cast  abroad  of  a  May- 
day, &c.  the  lords  have  wisely  taken  a  course 
neither  to  nurse  it  or  nourish  it  by  too  much  ap- 
prehension, nor  much  less  to  neglect  due  provision 
to  make  all  sure.  And  therefore  order  is  griven, 
that  as  well  the  trained  bands  as  the  military 
bands  newly  erected  shall  be  in  muster  as  well 
weekly,  in  the  mean  time,  on  every  Thursday, 
which  is  the  day  upon  which  May-day  falleth,  as 
in  the  May- week  itself,  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Besides  that,  the 
strength  of  the  watch  shall  that  day  be  increased. 

For  the  buildings  in  and  about  London,  order 
is    given  for  four  selected  aldermen  and  four 


selected  justices  to  have  the  care  and  chargr 
thereof  laid  upon  them ;  and  they  answerable  fui 
the  observing  of  bis  majesty's  proclamation,  aoi 
for  stop  of  all  farther  building;  for  which  pur 
poses  the  said  Eslus  are  warned  to  be  before  thi 
board,  where  they  shall  receive  a  strait  charge, 
and  be  tied  to  a  continual  account. 

For  the  provost's  marshals  there  is  already 
direction  given  for  the  city  and  the  counties  ad- 
jacent ;  and  it  shall  be  strengthened  with  farthe. 
commission,  if  there  be  cause. 

For  the  proclamation  that  lieutenants,  (not  be 
ing  counsellors,)  deputy  lieutenants,  justices  oi 
the  peace,  and  gentlemen  of  quality  should  depar 
the  city,  and  reside  in  their  countries^  we  find  th( 
city  so  dead  of  company  of  that  kind  for  the  pre 
sent,  as  we  account  it  out  season  to  command  tha 
which  is  already  done.  But  after  men  bar 
attended  their  business  the  two  next  terms,  in  tb 
end  of  Trinity  term,  according  to  the  cnstoir 
when  the  justices  shall  attend  at  the  Star  Chan 
her,  I  shall  give  a  charge  concerning  the  samr 
and  that  shall  be  corroborated  by  a  proclamatior 
if  cause  be. 

For  the  information  given  against  the  Withr 
ingtons,  that  they  should  countenance  and  abi 
the  spoils  and  disorders  in  the  middle  shires,  ^n 
find  the  informers  to  falter  and  fail  in  the 
accusation.  Nevertheless,  upon  my  motion,  tt 
table  hath  ordered,  that  the  informer  shall  attec 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  and  set  dow 
articulately  what  he  can  speak,  and  how  he  ca 
prove  it,  and  against  whom,  either  the  Withering 
tons  or  others. 

For  the  causes  of  Ireland,  and  the  late  letter 
fVom  the  deputy,*  we  have  but  entered  into  then 
and  have  appointed  Tuesday  for  a  farther  consul 
tation  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  of  that  subjet 
I  forbear  to  write  more  for  this  present. 

Endorsed, 
March  30,  1617.    An  account  of  Council  Business* 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  COUNCIL  BUSINESS, 

AND  OF  OTHER  MAITERS  COMMITTED  TO  ME  BY  HIS  MAJESTY. 


First,  for  May-day,  at  which  time  there  was 
great  apprehension  of  tumult  by  apprentices  and 
loose  people.  There  was  never  such  a  still. 
The  remedies  that  did  the  effect  were  three. 

*  Charlef  Ilovrard,  Earl  of  Nottingbajo. 

t  llionias  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

t  George,  Lord  Carew,  whohad  been  president  of  Munster, 
In  Ireland,  and  was  now  master  of  the  ordnance.  lie  wai 
e»Mt«d  Earl  of  Totneat  by  King  Cbaxlet  1.,  in  1(90. 

>  «lr  Fiilk  Oravile. 


First,  the  putting  in  muster  of  the  trained  bands 
and  military  bands  in  a  brave  fashion  that  way. 
Next,  the  laying  a  strait  charge  upon  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  for  the  city,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  suburbs,  that  the  apprentices  and 
others  might  go  abroad  with  their  flags  and  othei 
gauderies,  but  without  weapon  of  shot  and  pikr 
as  they  formerly  took  liberty  to  do  ;  which  charg 

•  Sir  OliTer  8t.  John.  afUnrards  Viaeoant  Graadiwn. 
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was  exceedingly  well  performed  and  obeyed. 
And  the  last  was,  that  we  had«  according  to  our 
Warrant  dormant,  strengthened  our  commissions 
of  the  peace  in  London  and  Middlesex  with  new 
cUuses  of  lieutenantcy ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  abroad,  all  was  quiet  by  the  tenor  '  it 
wrought.  This  I  write  because  it  maketh  good 
my  further  assurance  I  gave  his  majesty  at  his 
first  removes,  that  all  should  be  quiet,  for  which  I 
received  his  thanks. 

For  the  Irish  affairs,  I  received  this  day  his 
majesty's  letters  to  the  lords,  which  we  have  not 
yet  opened,  but  shall  sit  upon  them  this  afternoon. 
I  do  not  forget,  besides  the  pointy  of  state,  to  put 
my  lord  treasurer  in  remembrance  that  his  majesty 
laid  upon  him  the  care  of  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  by  all  good  means,  of  which  I 
find  his  lordship  very  careful,  and  I  will  help 
him  the  best  I  can. 

The  matter  of  the  revenue  of  the  recusants  here 
in  England  I  purpose  to  put  forward  by  a  con- 
ference with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  whom 
the  king  laid  it,  and  upon  Secretary  Winwood  ; 
and  because  it  is  a  matter  of  the  exchequer,  with 
my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  aflerto 
take  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Attorney  and  the  learned 
counsel,  and  when  we  have  put  it  in  a  frame,  to 
certify  his  majesty. 

The  business  of  the  pirates  is,  I  doubt  not,  by 
this  time  cerae  to  his  majesty  upon  the  letters  of 
us  the  commissioners,  whereof  I  took  special  care. 
And  I  must  say  I  find  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  a 
good  able  man  with  his  pen.  fiut  to  speak  of  the 
main  business,  which  is  the  match  with  Spain, 
the  king  knows  my  mind  by  a  former  letter;  that 
I  would  be  glad  it  proceeded  with  a  united 
counsel ;  not  but  that  votes  and  thoughts  are  to 
be  free.  But  yet,  after  a  king  hath  resolved,  all 
men  ought  to  co-operate,  and  neither  to  be  active  nor 
much  loquutive  in  oppanium ;  especially  in  a  case 
where  a  few  dissenting  from  the  rest  may  hurt  the 
business  mforofanue. 

Yesterday,  which  was  my  weary  day,  I  bid  all 
the  judges  to  dinner,  (which  was  not  nsed  to  be,) 
and  entertained  them  in  a  private  withdrawing 
chamber,  with  the  learned  counsel.  When  the 
feast  was  passed,  I  came  amongst  them,  and  set 
me  down  at  the  end  of  th^  table,  and  prayed  them 
to  think  I  was  one  of  them,  and  but  a  foreman.  I 
told  them  I  was  weary,  and  therefore  must  be 
short,  and  that  I  would  now  speak  to  them  upon 
two  points.  Whereof  the  one  was,  that  I  would 
tell  them  plainly,  that  I  was  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  former  discords  and  differences  between 
the  chancery  and  other  courts  were  but  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  that  now  the  men  were  gone,  the 
matter  was  gone;  and  that,  for  my  part,  as  I 
would  not  suffer  any  the  least  diminntion  or  dero- 
gation from  the  ancient  and  due  power  of  the 
chancery,  so,  if  any  thing  should  be  brought  to 
them  at  any  time,  touching  the  proceedings  of 


the  chancery,  which  did  seem  to  them  exorbitant, 
or  inordinate ;  that  they  should  freely  and  friendly 
acquaint  me  with  it,  and  we  should  soon  agree ; 
or  if  not,  we  had  a  master  tiiat  could  easily  both  dis- 
cern and  rule.  At  which  speech  of  mine,  besides  a 
jpreat  deal  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment,  I  did 
^ee  cheer  and  comfort  in  their  faces,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  world. 

The  second  point  was,  that  I  let  them  know 
how  his  majesty  at  his  going  gave  me  charge 
to  call  and  receive  from  them  the  accounts  of 
their  circuits,  according  to  his  majesty's  formf'r 
prescript,  to  be  set  down  in  writing.  And  that  J 
was  to  transmit  the  writings  themselves  to  hib 
majesty,  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  have  re- 
ceived them,  I  will  send  them  to  his  majesty. 

Some  two  days  before  I  had  a  conference  with 
some  judges,  (not  all,  but  such  as  I  did  choose«) 
touching  the  high  commission,  and  the  extending" 
of  the  same  in  some  points,  which  I  see  I  shall  be 
able  to  despatch  by  consent,  without  his  majesty's 
further  trouble. 

I  did  call  upon  the  committees  also  for  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  purging  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Re- 
ports, which  I  see  they  go  on  with  seriously.* 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  not  much  to  do 
for  matters  of •  counsel ;  and  I  see  now  that  his 
majesty  is  as  well  able  by  his  letters  to  govern 
England  from  Scotlaind,  as  he  was  to  govern 
Scotland  from  England. 

*  During  tbo  time  that  my  Lord  Chief  Juttlce  Coke  lay 
an4er  the  diapleaaure  of .  the  court,  for  the  reaaona  I  have 
mentioned  In  the  Diacourae  preeedinf  theae  lettera,  aome 
information  waa  given  to  the  king,  that  he,  having  publiahed 
eleven  booka  of  Reporta,  had  written  many  thinga  againat 
hla  majeaty'a  prerogative.  And,  being  commanded  to  ex- 
plain aome  of  them,  my  Lord  Chancellor  Elieamere  doth, 
thereupon,  in  hie  letter  of  99d  of  October,  1610,  write  thua 
to  the  king :  According  to  your  majeaty'a  directiona  sign  ifled 
unto  me  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  I  called  the  lord  chief  Juatice  before 
me  on  Thursday,  the  17th  instant,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Attorney  and  othera  of  your  learned  counsel.  I  did  let  him 
know  your  majesty's  acceptance  of  the  few  anlroadverstona 
which,  upon  review  of  hia  own  laboura,  he  bad  sent, 
thouib  fewer  than  you  expected,  and  his  exeuaea  other 
than  yon  expected.  And  did  at  the  aame  time  inform 
him,  that  hia  majeaty  waa  diaaalisfled  with  aeveral  other 
paaaagea  therein;  and  tboM  not  the  principal  poinU  of 
the  cases  Judged,  but  delivered  by  way  of  expatlatlon,  and 
which  might  have  been  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the 
Judgment :  of  which  aort  the  attorney  and  aolicitor-general 
did  for  the  preaent  only  select  five,  which  being  delivered  to 
the  chief  Justice  on  the  17th  of  October,  he  returns  hia  an- 
swers  at  large  upon  the  Slat  of  the  aame  month,  the  which  I 
have  aeen  under  hia  own  hand.  It  la  true,  the  lord  chancellor 
wished  he  might  have  been  spared  all  service  concerning  the 
chief  Justice,  as  remembering  the  fifth  petition  of  dkmku  n»- 
Us  iMbUm  nMtne,  kx.  Insomuch  that,  though  a  committee  of 
Judgea  waa  appointed  to  eenaider  theae  books,  yet  the  matter 
aeema  to  have  alept,  till  after  Sir  Francis  Bacon  waa  made 
lord  keeper,  it  revived,  and  two  Judgea  more  were  added  to 
the  fonner.  Whereupon,  Sir  Edward  Coke  doth,  by  his  let- 
ter, make  hla  humble  auit  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,— 
1.  That  If  hla  majesty  shall  not  be  aatisfied  with  his  former 
otibr,  vis.  by  the  advice  of  the  Judgea  to  explain  and  publish 
thoea  points,  ao  aa  no  shadow  may  remain  against  his  prero- 
gative }  that  then  all  the  Judgea  of  England  may  be  called 
thereto,  t.  That  they  might  certify  also  what  cases  he  had 
published  for  his  majesty's  prerogative  and  benefit,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  and  quieting  men's  inheriunces,  and  good 
of  the  commonwealth.     But  Sir  Edward 'being  then  or  ebon 


A  DRAUGHT   OF  AN  ACT 


A  USURIOUS  SHIFT  OP  GAIN,  IN  DELIVERING  COMMODITIES  INSTEAD  OP 

MONEY. 


yhiEBEAB  it  is  a  asaal  practice,  to  the  undoings 
and  overthrowing  many  young  gentlemen,  and 
others,  that  when  menarct'in  necessity,  and  desire 
to  borrow  money,  they  are  answered,  that  money 
cannot  be  had,  bat  that  they  may  hare  commodi- 
ties sold  unto  them  upon  credit,  whereof  they 
ittay  make  money  as  they  can  $  in  which  course 
it  ever  comes  to  pass,  not  only  that  such  com- 
modities are  bought  at  extreme  high  rates,  and 
sold  again  far  under  foot  to  a  double  loss ;  but 
also  that  the  party  which  is  to  borrow  is  wrapt  in 
bonds  and  counter-bonds ;  so  that  upon  a  little 
money  which  he  rcceiveth,  he  is  subject  to  penal- 
ties and  suits  of  great  Talue. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  this 
present  Parliament,  that  if  any  man,  after  forty 
days  from  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  Par- 
liament to  be  accounted,  shall  sell  in  gross  sale 
any  quantity  of  wares  or  commodities  unto  such  a 
one  as  is  no  retailer,  chapman^  or  known  broker 


of  the  same  commodities,  and  knowing  that  it  is 
bought  to  be  sold  again,  to  help  and  furnish  any 
person,  that  tradeth  not  in  the  same  commodity, 
with  money,  he  shall  be  without  all  remedy  by 
law,  or  custom,  or  decree,  or  otherwise,  to  recofer 
or  demand  any  satisfaction  for  the  said  wares  or 
commodities,  what  assurance  sosTer  he  shall 
have  by  bond,  surety,  pawn,  or  promise  of  the 
party,  or  any  other  in  his  behalf.  And  that  all 
bonds  and  assurances  whatsoever,  made  for  that 
purpose  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  utterly  roid. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  every  person,  whidi  shall  after  the 
time  afSsresaid  be  used  or  employed  as  a  broker, 
mean,  or  procurer,  for  the  taking  up  of  such  com- 
modities, shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  same  to  be 
and  shall  be  farther  punish- 
ed by  six  months'  imprisonment,  wi&out  bail  or 
mainprise,  and  by  the  pillory. 


A  PROPOSITION 

FOB  ras 

REPRESSING  OF  SINGULAR  COMBATS  OR  DUELS, 

IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 


First,  for  the  ordinance  which  his  majesty 
may  establish  herein,  I  wish  it  may  not  look  back 

after,  coming  into  (kvour  by  the  marriage  of  hit  daughter,  I 
conceive  there  waa  no  flirther  proceedinga  in  this  affair.  It 
will  be  needleaa  for  me  to  declare  what  reputation  theie 
books  have  among  the  proferaors  of  the  law ;  but  I  cannot 
on[iit,  upon  this  occaeion,  to  take  notice  of  a  character  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  had  some  time  before  given  them,  in  bis  pro- 
position to  the  king  touching  the  compiling  and  smendment  of 
the  laws  of  England.  **  To  give  every  man  his  due,  had  it  not 
been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  which,  though  they  may 
have  errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  extrajudicial  reaolu- 
lions  more  than  are  warranted,  yet  they  contain  infinite 
good  decisions  and  rulings  over  of  cases,  the  law  by  this 
time  had  been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for,  that  the 
cases  of  modem  experience  are  fled  from  those  that  are  ad- 
Judged  and  ruled  In  fbrmer  time.*' 


to  any  offence  past,  for  that  strikes  before  it 
warns.  I  wish  also  it  may  be  declared  to  be 
temporary,  until  a  Parliament ;  for  that  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  Parliament;  and  it  is  gfood 
to  teach  a  Parliament  to  work  upon  an  edict  or 
proclamation  precedent. 

For  the  manner,  I  should  think  fit  there  be 
published  a  gprave  and  severe  proclamation,  in- 
duced by  the  overflow  of  the  present  mischief. 

For  the  ordinance  itself:  first,  I  consider  that 
offence  hath  vogrue  only  amongst  noble  per- 
sons, or  persons  of  quality.  I  consider  also  that 
the  greatest  honour  for  subjects  of  quality  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  is  to  have  access  and  approach 
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to  their  sovereigD^s  sight  and  penon,  which  ib  the 
foantain  of  honoar :  and  though  this  be  a  eomfort 
all  persona  of  qaalitj  do  not  nse;  yet  there  is  no 
good  spirit  but  will  think  himself  in  darkness,  if 
he  be  debarred  of  it.  Therefore  I  do  propoond, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  punishment  b(B,  that 
the  offender,  in  the  cases  hereafWr  set  down,  be 
banished  perpetually  from  approach  to  the  courts 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince. 

Secondly,  That  the  same  offender  receiTe  a 
strict  prosecution  by  the  king's  attorney,  ore 
tenut,  in  the  Star  Chamber;  for  the  iaet  being 
notorious,  will  always  be  confessed,  and  so 
made  fit  for  an  ore  tenus.  And  that  this  prose- 
cution be  without  respect  of  person,  be  the 
offender  neyer  so  great;  and  that  the  fine  set  be 
irremissible. 


Lastly,  For  the  causes^  that  they  be  these  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Where  any  singular  combat,  upon  what 
quarrel  soever,  is  aetod  and  performed,  though 
death  do  not  enscie. 

9.  Where  any  person  passeth  beyond  the  seas, 
with  purpose  to  perform  any  singular  combat, 
though  it  be  nerer  acted. 

3.  Where  any  person  sendeth  a  challenge. 

4.  Where  any  person  accepteth  a  challenge. 
6.  Where  any  peison  canieth  or  deliTereth  a 

challenge. 

6.  Where  any  person  appointeth  the  field, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  although  it  be  not  np6n 
any  cartel  or  challenge  in  writing. 

7.  Wher^  any  person  accept  to  be  a  second  in 
any  quarrel. 


ADVICE    TO     THE    KING. 

FOR  RBVIVINO  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SUITS. 


That  which  for  the  present  I  would  have 
spoken  with  his  majesty  about,  was  a  matter 
wherein  time  may  be  precious,  being  upon  the 
tenderest  point  of  all  others.  For  though  the 
particular  occasion  may  be  despised,  (and  yet  no- 
thing ought  to  be  despised  in  this  kind,)  yet  the 
counsel  thereupon  I  conceive  to  be  most  sound 
and  necessary,  to  avoid  future  perils. 

There  is  an  examination  taken  within  these 
few  days  by  Mr.  Attorney,  concerning  one  Bayn- 
tan,  or  Baynham,  (for  his  name  is  not  yet  certain,) 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  said  Bayntan, 
without  any  apparent  show  of  being  overoome 
with  drink,  otherwise  than  so  as  might  make  him 
less  wary  to  keep  secrets,  said  that  he  had  been 
lately  with  the  king,  to  petition  him  for  reward 
of  service ;  which  was  denied  him.  Whereupon 
it  was  twice  in  his  mind  to  have  killed  his 
majesty.  The  man  is  not  yet  apprehended,  and 
said  by  some  to  be  mad,  or  half  mad ;  which  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  less  dangerous ;  for  such 
men  commonly  do  most  mischief;  and  the  man- 


ner of  his  speaking  imported  no  distraction.  But 
the  counsel  I  would  out  of  my  care  ground  here- 
upon, is,  that  his  majesty  would  revive  the  com- 
mission for  suits,  which  hath  been  now  for  these 
three  yeare  or  more  laid  down.  For  it  may 
prevent  any  the  like  wicked  cogitations,  which 
the  devil  may  put  into  the  mind  of  a  roarer  or 
swaggerer  upon  a  denial:  and,  besides,  it  will 
free  his  majesty  from  much  importunity,  and 
save  his  coffen  also.  For  I  am  sure  when  I  was 
a  commissioner,  in  three  whole  yeard' space  there 
passed  scarce  ten  suits  that  were  allowed.  And 
I  doubt  now,  upon  his  majesty's  coming  home 
from  this  journey,  he  will  be  much  troubled  with 
petitions  and  suits,  which  maketh  me  think  this 
remedy  more  seasonable.  It  is  not  meant,  that 
suits  generally  should  pass  that  way,  but  only 
such  suits  as  his  majesty  would  be  rid  on. 

Endoned, 

September  31, 1617y— -7b  revive  M«  eommimonqf 
tuiU.    For  the  King. 


REASONS 


WHY  THE  NEW  COMPANY  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TRUSTED  AND  CONTINUED  WITH  THE 

TRADE  OF  CLOTHES. 


First,  The  company  consists  of  a  number  of 
young  men  shopkeepere,  which  not  being  bred  iir 
the  tnde,  are  fearful  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  dear 


and  fine  clothes,  but  only  meddle  with  the  coarse 
clothes,  which  is  every  man's  skill ;  and,  besides, 
having  other  trades  to  live  upon,  tliey  come  in  th« 
SZ 
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sunshine  so  lon^  as  things  go  well,  and  as  soon 
as  they  meet  with  any  storm  or  cloud,  they  leave 
trade,  and  go  back  to  shopkeeping.  Whereas 
the  old  company  were  beaten  traders,  and  having 
DO  other  means  of  livingr  but  that  trade,  were  fain 
to  ride  out  all  accidents  and  difficulties,  which  (be- 
ing men  of  great  ability)  they  were  well  able  to  do. 

Secondly,  These  young  men  being  the  major 
part,  and  having  a  kind  of  dependence  upon 
Alderman  Cockaine,  they  carry  things  by  plurali- 
ty of  voices.  And  yet  those  few  of  the  old  com- 
pany which  are  amongst  them  do  drive  almost 
three  parts  of  the  trade;  and  it  is  impossible 
things  should  go  well,  where  one  part  gives  the 
vote,  and  the  other  doth  the  work ;  so  that  the 
execution  of  all  things  lies  chiefly  upon  them  that 
never  consented,  which  is  merely  moiua  tnokntuSf 
and  cannot  last. 

Thirdly,  The  new  company  make  continually 
such  new  springing  demands,  as  the  state  can 
never  be  secure  nor  trust  to  them,  neither  doth  it 
seem  that  they  do  much  trust  themselves. 

Fourthly,  The  present  stand  of  cloth  at  Black- 
well-hall  (which  is  that  that  presseth  the  state 


most,  and  is  provided  for  but  a  temporary  and 
weak  remedy)  is  supposed  would  be  presently  at 
an  end,  upon  the  revivor  of  the  old ;  in  respect  that 
they  are  able  men  and  united  amongst  themselves. 

Fifthly,  In  these  cases,  opinio  est  veritate  tnajvr. 
and  the  very  voice  and  expectation  of  revivor  of 
the  old  company  will  comfort  the  clothiers,  and 
encourage  them  not  to  lay  down  their  looms. 

Sixthly,  The  very  Flemings  themselves  (in 
regard  of  the  pique  they  have  against  the  new 
company)  are  like  to  be  more  pliant  and  tractable 
towards  his  majesty*s  ends  and  desires. 

Seventhly,  Considering  the  business  hath  not 
gone  on  well ;  his  majesty  must  either  lay  the 
fault  upon  the  matter  itself,  or  upon  the  persons 
that  have  managed  it;  wherein  the  king  shall  best 
acquit  his  honour,  to  lay  it  where  it  is  indeed ; 
that  is,  upon  the  carriage  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  company,  which  have  been  full  of  uncertain- 
ty and  abuse. 

Lastly,  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  generally 
have  an  ill  taste  and  conceit  of  the  new  company ; 
and  therefore  the  putting  of  them  down  will  dis* 
charge  the  state  of  a  great  deal  of  envy. 


MISCELLANEOUS   TRACTS. 


[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN.] 


OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


XIL  SENTENCES. 

Of  the  Condition  of  Man. 

1.  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
does  and  understands  as  much,  as  he  shall 
really  or  mentally  observe  of  the  order  of  nature, 
himself  meanwhile  enclosed  around  by  the  laws 
of  nature. 

2.  The  limit,  therefore,  of  human  power  and 
knowledge,  is  in  the  faculties,  with  which  man 
is  endowed  by  nature  for  mowing  and  perceiv- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  state  of  present  things. 
For  beyond  these  bases,  those  instruments 
avail  not. 

3.  These  faculties,  though  of  themselves  weak 
and  inept,  are  yet  capable,  when  properly  and 
regularly  managed,  of  setting  before  the  judgment 
and  use  things  most  remote  from  sense  and  action, 
and  of  overcoming  greater  diflSculty  of  works 
and  obscurity  of  knowledge,  than  any  one  hath 
yet  learned  to  wish. 

4.  Truth  is  one,  interpretation  one ;  but  sense 
is  oblique,  the  mind  alien,  the  matter  urgent;  yet 
tho  work  itself  of  interpretation  is  devious  rather 
than  difficult. 

Of  the  ImpedimenU  of  Interpretation, 

5.  Whoever,  unable  to  doubt,  and  eager  to 
affirm,  shall  establish  principles  proved,  (as  ho 
believes,)  conceded,  and  manifest,  and,  according 
to  the  unmoved  truth  of  these,  shall  reject  or  re- 
ceive others  as  repugnant  or  favourable ;  he  shall 
exchange  things  for  words,  reason  for  insanity, 
the  world  for  a  fable,  and  shall  be  incapable  of 
interpreting. 

6.  He  who  hath  not  mixed,  confounded,  and 
reduced  into  a  mass,  all  distinction  of  things, 
which  appears  in  the  commonly  established 
species,  and  the  names  imposed,  shall  not  see  the 


unity  of  nature,  nor  the  legitimate  lines  of  things, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  interpret. 

7.  He  who  hath  not  first,  and  before  all,  inti- 
mately explored  the  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  and  therein  most  accurately  distinguished 
the  course  of  knowledge  and  the  seats  of  error, 
shall  find  all  things  masked  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
chanted, and,  till  he  undo  the  charm,  shall  bo 
unable  to  interpret. 

8.  He  who  is  occupied  in  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  things  obvious  and  compound,  as  fiame* 
dreams,  fever,  and  doth  not  betake  himself  to 
simple  natures ;  first,  to  those  which  are  popu- 
larly esteemed  such ;  next,  to  those  which  by  art 
are  reduced  and,  as  it  were,  sublimed  to  truer 
simplicity,  he  shall,  perhaps,  if  in  the  rest  he  err 
not,  add  to  inventions  some  things  not  to  be  con- 
temned, and  next  to  inventions.  But  he  shall 
efifect  nothing  against  the  greater  secularities 
of  things,  nor  shall  he  be  named  an  interpreter. 

Cf  the  QuaHtieB  cf  the  Interpreter, 

9.  Let  him  who  comes  to  interpret  thus  prepare 
and  qualify  himself;  let  him  not  be  a  follower  of 
novelty,  nor  of  custom  or  antiquity;  neither  let 
him  embrace  the  license  of  contradicting  or  the 
servitude  of  authority.  Let  him  not  be  hasty  to 
affirm  or  unrestrained  in  doubting,  but  let  him 
produce  every  thing  marked  with  a  certain  degree 
of  probation.  Let  hope  be  the  cause  of  labour 
to  him,  not  of  idleness.  Let  him  estimate  things 
not  by  their  rareness,  difficulty,  or  credit,  but  by 
their  real  importance.  Let  him  manage  his  pri- 
vate affairs  under  a  mask,  yet  with  some  regard 
for  the  provisions  of  things.  Let  him  prudently 
observe  th^  first  entrances  of  enors  into  truths^ 
and  of  truths  into  errors,  nothing  contemning  or 
admiring.  Let  him  know  the  advantages  of 
his  nature;  and  let  him  humour  the  nature  of 
others,  for  no  man  is  angry  with  the  stone  that  \m 
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striking  him.  Let  him,  as  it  were,  with  one  eye 
scan  the  natnies  of  things ;  with  the  other,  ^e 
uses  of  mankind.  Of  words  let  him  distinctly 
know  the  mixed  nature,  which  especially  partakes 
of  advantage  and  of  inconvenience.  Let  him 
determine  that  with  inventions  the  art  of  invent- 
ing grows.  Also,  let  him  not  be  vain  in  conceal- 
ing or  in  setting  forth  the  knowledge  which  he 
hath  obtained,  but  ingenuous  and  prudent,  and 
let  him  commend  his  inventions,  not  ambitiously 
or  spitefully,  but  first  in  a  manner  most  vivid  and 
fresh,  that  is,  most  fortified  against  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  most  powerful  for  the  propagation 
of  science,  then  least  capable  of  begetting  errors, 
and,  above  all,  such  as  may  procure  him  a  legiti- 
mate reader. 

Of  the  Duty  cf  the  Interpreter. 

10.  Tnus  qualified  and  prepared,  let  the  inter- 
preter, proceed  in  this  way.  He  will  consider 
the  condition  of  man,  and  remove  the  impedi- 
ments of  interpretation ;  then,  girded  up  for  his 
work,  he  will  prepare  a  history  and  regular  series 
of  tables,  at  the  same  time  appointing  their  uses, 
co-ordinations,  occurrences,  and  appendages.  He 
will  exhibit  the  solitude  of  things  and  their 
resemblance  of  each  other.  He  will  also  make  a 
selection  of  things,  and  those  which  are  most 
primitive  or  instant,  that  is,  conduce  especially  to 
the  invention  of  other  things,  or  to  human  wants, 
he  will  place  first  in  order.  He  will  also  observe 
the  pre-eminences  of  instances,  which  can  do 
much  to  shorten  his  work.  And  thus  furnished, 
he  will  at  length  maturely  and  happily  undertake 
and  complete  rearrangements  and  new  tables,  and 
the  interpretation  itself  now  easy  and  following 
spontaneonsly,  nay,  almost  as  if  snatched  away 
from  the  mind.  Which,  when  he  shall  have 
accomplished,  he  will  immediately  perceive  and 
number,  in  their  pure  and  native  light,  the  true, 
eternal,  and  simplest  motions  of  nature,  from  the 
ordinate  and  well  adjusted  progress  of  which 
arises  all  this  infinite  variety,  both  of  the  present 
and  of  all  ages.  And  meanwhile  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  he  will  not  fail  to  receive  con- 
stantly, as  interest,  for  human  affairs  many  things 
and  unknown.  But  from  hence  again,  altogether 
directing  himself  to  and  intent  upon  the  uses  of 
mankind,  and  the  present  state  of  things,  he  will, 
in  diverse  ways,  dispose  and  arrange  the  whole 
for  action.  To  natures  the  most  secret  he  will 
assign  others  explanatory,  and  to  the  most  absent 
others  superinductory.  And  then  at  last,  like  a 
second  nature,  he  will  institute  generalities,  the 
errors  of  which  may  be  accounted  monsters, 
yet  also  saving  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
his  art. 

Of  the  Provuion  of  Things. 

11.  But  thou  receivest  these  things  with  lan- 
guid hope  and  zeal,  my  son,  and  wonderest,  if 


there  remains  such  store  of  works  most  fruitful 
and  altogether  unknown,  that  they  have  not 
before  this  time,  or  now  suddenly,  been  disco- 
vered ;  at  the  same  time  thou  inquirest  what  they 
are  by  name,  and  promisest  to  thyself  immortali- 
ty, or  freedom  from  pain,  or  transporting  pleasure. 
But  thoir  bestowest  liberally  upon  thyself,  my 
son,  and  wilt  hunt  afWr  hope  from  knowledge,  as 
from  ignorance  thou  didst  begin  to  hunt  despair. 
Is  it  also  by  art,  that  the  work  must  be  adopted. 
Yet,  as  far  as  may  be,  I  shall  satisfy  thy  doubt, 
and  obey  thee.  That  these  things  are  suddenly 
known,  my  son,  is  no  wonder.  Knowledge  is  of 
quick,  time  of  tardy  birth.  Also  the  noble  things 
which  were  invented  before  these,  were  not  by 
the  light  of  former  knowledge  gradually  invented, 
but  by  chance,  (as  they  say,)  abundantly.  Bat 
in  things  mechanical  there  is  a  certain  extension 
of  what  is  already  invented,  which  yet  deserves 
not  the  name  of  new  invention.  The  way  is  not 
long,  my  son,  but  ambiguous.  Yet,  when  I  Say 
that  these  things  have  not  come  to  view  before 
this  time,  hast  thou  ascertained,  how  much  was 
known  to  all  antiquity,  or  in  all  countries,  or 
even  to  single  individuals.  But  I  almost  agree 
with  thee,  my  son,  and  will  lead  thee  higher  by 
the  hand.  Thou  doubtest  not  but  that  if  men 
had  never  existed,  many  of  the  things  which  are 
made  by  art  (as  they  say)  would  have  been 
wanting,  as  niarble  statues,  clothes.  But  now,  and 
men,  have  not  they  too  their  motions  which  they 
obey?  Truly,  my  son,  more  subtle,  and  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  by  knowledge,  yet  equally 
certain.  Indeed,  you  will  say,  men  obey  their 
will.  I  hear,  but  this  is  nothing.  Such  a  cause 
as  fortune  is  in  the  universe,  such  is  the  will  in 
man.  If  any  thing  therefore  is  produced,  yet  not 
without  man,  and  lies  also  beyond  the  ways  of 
man,  is  it  not  equal  to  nothing?  Man  lights 
upon  certain  Inventions  which,  as  it  were,  present 
themselves,  others  he  attains  to  by  foreseeing  the 
end  and  knowing  the  means.  The  knowledge 
of  the  means  however  he  derives  from  things  ob- 
vious. In  which  number  then  shall  be  placed 
those  inventions  which  from  things  obvious  re- 
ceive neither  obvious  effect  nor  method  and  light 
of  operations  1  Such  works  are  called  Episte- 
mides,  or  daughters  of  science,  which  do  not 
otherwise  come  into  action  than  by  knowledge 
and  pure  interpretation,  seeing  they  contain 
nothing  obvious.  But  between  these  and  the 
obvious  now  many  degrees  thinkest  thou  are 
numbered  ?     Receive,  my  son,  and  seal. 

12.  In  the  last  place,  my  son,  I  counsel  thee, 
as  is  especially  necessary,  with  an  enlightened 
and  sober  mind  to  distinguish  the  interpretation 
of  things  divine  and  things  natural,  and  not  to 
suffer  these  in  any  way  to  be  mingled  together. 
Errors  enough  there  are  in  this  kind.  Nothing  is 
learned  here  unless  by  the  similitudes  of  things  to 
each  other :  which,  tiiough  they  seem  most  dis- 
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Bimihr,  do  yet  contain  a  genuine  simiHtade  known  fling  which  pertain  to  the  Irgitimate  mode  of 
to  the  interpreter.  But  God  is  as  similar  to  thee,  communicating  knowledge  1  Do  they  seem  to 
and  without  a  figure.  Wherefore,  expect  from  thee  so  free  and  eusy,that  the  method  is  innocent, 
hence  no  sufficient  light  for  the  knowledge  of  that  it  affcrds  no  handle  or  occasion  for  error? 
him..   Give  faith  to  what  is  of  faith.  ;  that  it  has  a  cert;un  inherent  and  innate  power  of 

ccnciliating  belief  and  repelling  the  iiijuries  of 

I  time,  so  that  knowledge  thus  delivered,  like  a 

CHAPTER  FIRST.  i  plant  full  of  Ufe*s  freshness,  may  spread  daily 

.  [and  grow  to  maturity?  that  it  will  set  apart  for 

UgiUmate  Mode  ^  Delivering.  •  j^g^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  legitimate  reader  1 

I  riRCKiTE,  my  son,  that  many,  in  bringing   And,  whether  I  shall  hare  accomplished  all  this 
forward,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  concealing  the    or  not,  I  appeal  to  future  time, 
knowledge  of  things  which  they  conceive  them-  j 
selves    to  have    attained,  do  noways   conduct! 

themselves  according  to  their  credit  and  duty.  CHAPTER  SECOND. 

With  equal  detriment,  though  perhaps  with  less 

blame,.do  those  also  offend,  who,  though  of  ex- '  But,  plainly,  I  dissemble  not,  my  son,  that  in 
cellent  qualifications,  are  yet  imprudent,  and  pos- 1  somo  way  I  must  remove  those  philosoph asters, 
sess  no  art  or  precepts  concerning  the  several  fuller  of  fables  than  the  very  poets,  the  ravishers 
modes  of  propounding  things.  Yet  need  we  not  of  minds,  falsifiers  of  things ;  and  much  moi^, 
make  complaint  regarding  this  malignity  or  igno- '  also,  their  satellites  and  parasites,  that  profcsso- 
rance  in  the  teachers  of  knowledge.  If,  indeed, !  rial  and  money-gaming  crowd :  who  dictates  tim 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  teaching  they  were  song,  that  I  may  devote  them  to  oblivion?  For, 
to  destroy  the  importance  of  things,  one  might  be  what  silence  can  there  be  it)r  truth,  when  they  are 
angry  not  without  cause ;  but  we  ought  to  con-  thus  clamorous  with  their  brutish  and  inarticulate 
sider  that  the  importunity  of  teaching  doth  even  '  reasons  ?  But,  perhaps,  it  were  safer  to  condemn 
by  right  belong  to  the  impertinences  of  things. '  them  by  name,  lost,  while  they  flourish  with  such 
But  far  different  from  these,  when  I  am  going  to  :  auUiority,  if  not  named  they  may  seem  to  bo 
impart  to  thee,  not  the  fictions  of  ingenuity,  nor  j  excepted,  or  lest  any  might  conceive,  seeing  such 
the  shadows  of  words,  or  the  devotion  mingled  '  severe  and  mortal  hatred  at  work  amongst  them, 
therewith,  nor  certain  popular  observations,  or  and  such  contentions,  that  I  were  sent  to  these 
certain  noble  experiments  trimmed  up  into  fables  battles  of  larvcs  and  shadows  to  give  assistanco 
of  theory,  but  in  truth  to  bind  and  make  over  ;  to  the  other  side.  Let  us,  then,  summon  Aristotle, 
nnto  thee  nature  with  her  offspring;  does  the  ar-  '  worst  of  sophiMU,  crazed  with  useless  subtlety, 
gument  I  have  before  me  seem  worthy  of  being  |  base  laughing-stock  of  words.  At  a  timQ  wh#'n 
polluted  by  the  ambition  or  igfnorance  or  faulti- '  the  human  mind,  carried  hy  some  chance  as  by 
ness  of  any  sort  with  which  it  is  treated  ?  May  '  favourable  weather  to  somewhat  of  truth,  did  rest, 
I  be  such,  my  son,  and  may  I  so  extend  to  its '  he  ventured  to  lay  the  severest  shackles  on  the 
given  limits  the  narrowness,  never  enough  la-  '  mind,  and  to  compose  a  kind  of  art  of  insanity, 
mented,  of  man's  empire  over  the  universe,  and  to  bind  us  to  words.  Nay,  also,  out  of 
(which,  of  things  human,  is  my  sole  wish,)  that  •  his  bosom  have  been  produced  and  nourished 
most  faithfully  and  from  the  deepest  providence  those  most  cunning  prattlers,  who,  when  they 
of  my  mind,  and  the  well  explored  state  of  things  I  had  turned  away  from  all  perambulation  of  this 
and  of  minds,  I  may  deliver  these  to  thee  in  the  earth,  and  from  all  light  of  things  and  of  history, 
most  legitimate  mode  of  all.  But  now,  which  ;  exhibited  to  us,  chiefly  from  the  exceeding  ductUo 
(thou  wilt  say)  is  that  legitimate  mode?  Dismiss  !  materials  of  his  precepts  and  positions,  and  from 
all  art  and  circumstance,  exhibit  the  matter  naked  the  unquiet  agitation  of  their  own  ingenuity,  tho 
to  us,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  uso  our  judg-  manifold  sweepings  of  the  schools.  But  tliU 
ment.  And  would  that  you  were  in  a  condition,  their  dictator  is  so  much  the  more  to  blame  than 
dearest  son,  to  admit  of  this  being  done.  Thinkest  they,  since  even  when  engaged  in  the  evident 
thou  thnt,  when  all  the  accesses  and  motions  of  !  things  of  history,  be  brought  back  the  darkest 
all  minds  are  besieged  and  obstructed  by  the  oh-  idols  of  some  subterranean  den ;  and  erected  even 
scurest  idols  deeply  rooted  and  branded  in,  the  upon  the  history  itself  of  particular  things  certain 
sincere  and  polished  areas  present  themselves  in  '  works  as  of  spiders,  which  ho  wished  to  seen* 
the  true  and  native  rays  of  things  ?  A'  new  ■  causes,  whereas  they  are  utteriy  without  strengtii 
method  must  be  entered  upon,  by  which  we  may  [  or  value.  Such  aUo  in  our  times  hath  Geronimo 
glide  into  minds  the  most  obstructed.  For,  as  the  '  Cardano  constructed,  both  at  variance  with  things 
delirium  of  phrenetics  is  subdued  by  art  and  and  with  himself.  Yet,  augur  not,  my  son,  ths* 
ingenuity,  but  by  force  and  contention  raised  to  while  I  entertain  this  opinion  against  Aristotle,  I 
fur}';  so,  in  this  universal  insanity  we  must  use  have  conspind  i^ith  his  rebel,  a  certain  Pierre 
moderation.    What?    Are  these  conditioni  tri«  Ramus.    No  commerce  have  I  with  this  nest  of 
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iterance,  most  pernicious  moth  of  letters,  who 
twists  and  presses  things  with  the  chains  of  his 
method  and  compendium,  till  the  things,  indeed, 
if  any  there  be,  escape  altogether  and  leap  out; 
but  he  himself  grasps  the  arid  and  most  deserted 
trifles.  And  Aquinas,  indeed,  with  Scotus  and 
his  fellows,  contrived  a  variety  of  things,  even 
when  their  subjects  were  sonentities;  but  this 
man  hath,  even  on  subjects  having  real  existence, 
produced  the  vacuity  of  nonentity.  And  although 
he  is  such  a  man,  yet  doth  he  impudently  talk  of 
uses  to  mankind,  so  that  even  when  compared 
with  the  sophists  he  seems  to  prevaricate.  But 
let  us  dismiss  these.  And  now  let  Plato  be  sum- 
moned, that  polite  caviller,  tumid  poet,  insane 
theologian.  And,  surely,  when  thou  wast  filing 
and  putting  together  I  know  not  what  philosophic 
rumours,  and  simulating  knowledge  by  dissem- 
bling it,  and  tempting  and  loosening  men's  minds 
with  vague  inductions,  thou  mightest  either  have 
ministered  discourses  to  the  feasts  of  literate  and 
polite  men,  or  also  grace  and  love'  to  ordinary 
discourses.  But,  when  thou  didst  counterfeit 
truth,  which  is  as  it  were  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitant of  the  human  mind,  migrating  from  no- 
where else,  and  didst  turn  aside  our  minds,  which 
are  never  sufficiently  applied  and  brought  back  to 
liistory  and  to  things  themselves,  and  teach  them 
to  enter  into  themselves,  and  under  the  name  of 
contemplation  to  wallow  amid  their  blind  and 
most  confused  idols,  thou  didst  then  commit  a 
capital  offence.  And  afterwards,  with  scarcely 
less  naaghtiness,  didst  thou  introduce  an  apo- 
theosis of  folly,  and  dare  to  defend  with  religion 
thy  meanest  cogitations.  For  it  is  a  slighter  evil 
that  thou  hast  been  the  parent  of  philologers,  and 
that  under  thy  guidance,  and  the  auspices  of  thy 
manifold  genius,  ensnared  and  satisfied  with  fame 
and  the  popular  and  smooth  jucundity  of  the 
knowledge  of  things,  they  did  corrupt  the  severer 
investigation  of  truth.  Among  these  were  Marcus 
Cicero,  and  Annseus  Seneca,  and  Plutarch  of 
Chaeronea,  and  many  others  nowise  equal  to 
these.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  physicians.  I  see 
Galen,  a  man  of  the  narrowest  mind,  a  forsaker 
of  experience,  and  a  most  vain  pretender.  Art 
not  thou  he,  Galen,  who  took  away  even  the 
infamy  of  ignorance  and  indolence  in  physicians, 
and  putthera  in  safety,  the  most  sluggish  definer 
of  their  art  and  duty  1  who,  by  declaring  so  many 
disorders  to  be  incurable,  proscribest  so  many  of 
the  sick,  cutting  off  their  hope  and  the  industry 
of  physicians.  O,  dogstar!  O,  pestilence  !  Ea- i 
gerly  seizing  and  displaying  thy  fiction  of  mix-  : 
ture,  the  prerogative  of  nature,  and  thy  sedition 
between  the  heat  of  stars  and  of  fire,  deceitfully  ' 
reducest  human  power  to  order,  and  seekest  to  , 
defend  for  ever  thy  ignorance  by  despair.  Thou  i 
art  unworthy  to  be  longer  detained.  Thou  mayest 
also  take  away  with  thee  thy  fellows  and  con- 
fi^rates,  the  Arabians,  the  (jramers  of  dispensa-  : 


tones,  who,  in  theories  as  madly  as  the  rest, 
did,  more  copiously  indeed,  from  the  supinest 
conjectures,  compound  the  promises  rather  than 
the  aids  of  valgar  medicines.  Take  also  thy 
companions  the  careless  crowd  of  modems.  Ho ! 
Nomenclator,  call  them.  But  he  replies,  they 
are  unworthy  of  having  their  names  preserved  by 
him.  As,  however,  I  recognise  certain  grades 
among  triflers  of  this  kind,  the  worst  and  most 
absurd  sort  are  those  who  in  method  and  accurate 
discussion  comprehend  universal  art,  and  are 
usually  applauded  for  their  elocution  and  aiiange- 
ment;  such  is  Fernelius.  Those  do  less  harm, 
who  display  a  greater  variety  and  propriety  of 
observations,  though  deluded  with  and  immersed 
in  the  most  foolish  pretences;  as  Amoldos  de 
Villa  Nova,  and  others  the  like  sort.  I  perceive, 
on  the  other  side,  the  cohort  pf  chymiats,  among 
whom  Paracelsus  boasts  himself  above  the  rest; 
who  by  his  audacity  merits  separate  correction. 
What  oracles  of  Baechiit  dost  thou  poor  oat 
in  thy  new  meteorics,  thou  rival  of  Epicurus! 
Yet  he,. as  if  asleep,  m  doing  something  else, 
did  in  this  matter  as  it  were  commit  his  opi- 
nions to  fate.  Thou,  more  foolish  than  any  fate, 
art  ready  to  swear  to  the  words  of  the  absnrdest 
falsehood.  But  let  us  tee  thy  other  works.  What 
mutual  imitations  of  the  fruits  of  thy  elements) 
what  correspondencies ;  what  parallels  dreamest 
thou,  O  fanatical  joiner  of  idols  I  for  tbon  hast 
made  man  indeed  a  pantomime.  Yet,  how 
notable  are  those  interpunctions,  thy  species 
namely,  by  which  thou  hast  broken  the  unity  of 
nature.  Wherefore  I  can  better  endure  Galen 
weighing  his  elements,  than  thee  adorning  thy 
dreams.  For  the  occult  properties  of  things  ex- 
cite him,  but  thee  the  conmion  and  promiscuous 
qualities.  Meanwhile,  unhappy  we,  that  dwell 
amid  such  odious  impertinences !  But  how  eagerly 
this  most  skilful  impostor  inculcates  the  triad  of 
principles,  a  fiction  not  altogether  useless,  and 
somewhat  allied  to  things!  Hear  still  graver 
charges !  By  mingling  things  divine  with  things 
natural,  profane  and  sacred,  heresies  with  fables, 
thou  hast  polluted  (0,  sacrilegious  impostor!) 
truth,  both  human  and  religious.  The  light  of 
nature  (whose  most  sacred  name  thou  so  oAen 
usurpest  with  impure  mouth)  thou  hast  not  hid, 
like  the  sophists,  but  extinguished.  They  were 
the  deserters  of  experience,  thou  the  betrayer. 
Subjecting  by  rule  the  crude  and  masked  evidence 
of  things  to  contemplation,  and  seeking  the  Pro- 
teuses  of  substances  according  to  the  computations 
of  motions,  thou  hast  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  to  strip  the  human 
mind  ;  and  thou  hast  increased  with  new  and  ad- 
scititious  windings  and  tediousness  of  experi- 
ments, those  to  which  the  sophists  were  averse, 
and  the  empirics  unequal ;  so  far  art  thou  from 
having  followed  or  known  the  representation  of 
experience.    And  also  the  boastings  of  the  Magi 
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ftoQ  iMflt  everywhere  done  thy  atmost  to  amplify, 
forcing  the  most  importunate  cogitations  by  hope, 
and  hope  by  promises,  at  once  the  contriver  and 
the  work  of  impoetore.  Among  thy  followers, 
Paracelsus,  I  envy  thee  none  but  Petrus  Sererinus, 
a  man  not  desenring  to  spend  hiB  life  amid  such 
impertlnenees.  Surely  thou  art  much  indebted 
to  him,  Paracelsus,  because  he  rendered  the  things 
which  thou  (O,  adopted  of  asses)  used  to  bray, 
harmonious  and  pleasant,  by  a  certain  melody  and 
modulation,  and  most  agreeable  diTersity  of  words, 
converting  the  odiousness  of  fabehoods  into  the 
delights  of  fable.  Yet  I  pardon  thee,  Sererinus, 
if,  weary  of  the  learning  of  sophists,  which  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  professedly  courteth  despair, 
thou  soughtest  other  supports  for  our  decaying 
affairs.  And  when  those  pretensions  of  Paracelsus 
presented  themselves,  commended  by  the  procla- 
mations of  ostentation,  and  the  subterfuges  of  ob- 
scurity, and  the  affinities  of  religion,  and  other 
adornments,  thou  didst  surrender  thyself  with  a 
certain  impulse  of  indigrnation  to  these,  not  foun- 
tains of  things,  but  openings  of  hope.  Thou 
would  St  have  acted  rightly  and  in  order,  if  frmn 
the  maxims  of  ingenuity  thou  hadst  turned  to  the 
decrees  of  nature,  which  would  have  held  out  to 
thee  not  only  art  short,  but  alsa  life  long.  And 
now,  having  passed  sentence  against  Paraoelsns, 
I  perceive  the  rest  of  the  ohymists  fixed  in  asto- 
nishment. They  immediately  acknowledged  his 
decrees,  which  he  himself  promulgated  rather  than 
established,  and  fortified  by  arrogance,  (plainly 
not  after  the  ancient  discipline,)  instead  of  cau- 
tion ;  when,  indeed,  these  men,  reconciled  to  each 
by  much  reciprocation  of  lying,  everywhere  hold 
forth  abundant  hope,  and,  wandering  through  the 
by-ways  indeed  of  experience,  do  at  times,  by 
chance,  not  conduot,  hit  upon  some  things  useful. 
Yet  in  their  theories  they  (as  disciples  of  the  fur- 
nace) have  not  withdrawn  from  ^eir  art.  But, 
as  that  wanton  youth,  when  he  discovered  a  boat 
upon  the  shore,  sought  to  build  a  ship ;  so  these 
ooalmen,  from  a  few  experiments  of  distillations, 
have  attempted  to  erect  a  philosophy,  which  is 
everywhere  obnoxious  to  those  most  absurd  idols 
of  separations  and  liberations.  Yet  I  count  them 
not  all  alike ;  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  useful  sort 
of  them,  who,  not  very  solicitous  about  theories, 
do  by  a  kind  of  mechanic  subtlety  lay  hold  of  the 
extensions  of  tilings ;  such  is  Bacon.  There  is  a 
base  and  detestable  sort,  who  everywhere  seek 
applause  for  their  theories,  by  religion,  hope,  im- 
posture, wooing,  and  supplicating  for  it ;  Such  is 
Isaac  Hollandis,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
rabble  of  chymists.  And  now  let  us  summon 
Hippocrates,  the  creature  of  antiquity  and  the 
seller  of  years,  to  whose  authority,  when  both 
Galen  and  Paracelsus  with  much  zeal  strive  to 
betake  themselves,  as  to  the  shadow  of  the  ass, 
who  bursts  not  into  laughter  ?  And  truly  this  man 
teems  to  cling  to  experience  with  perpetual  stead- 


hBi  looking,  yet  with  eyes  not  moving  and  in- 
quiring, but  stupid  and  enfeebled.  Afterwards, 
his  sight  recovering  somewhat  from  the  stupor, 
he  receives  certain  idols,  not  indeed  those  hugo 
idols  of  theories,  but  the  more  elegant  which  en- 
compass the  superficies  of  history ;  on  swallow- 
ing which  swelling,  and  half  a  sophist,  and  (afier 
the  manner  of  his  age)  sheltered  by  brevity,  he  at 
length  (as  these  two  think)  sets  forth  his  oracles, 
of  which  they  seek  to  be  esteemed  the  interpre- 
ters; while  in  reality  he  does  nothing  but  either 
deliver  certain 'Sophistioations  in  sentences  abrupt 
and  suspended,  thus  withdrawing  them  from 
confutation;  or  invest  with  stateliness  the  ob- 
servations of  rustics.  And  nearest  (as  is  com- 
monly believed)  to  his  precepts,  which  are  not 
so  unsound  as  useless,  approaches  Cornelius 
Celsus,  but  a  more  intense  sophist,  and  more 
bound  to  history  modified,  sprinkling  the  same 
moral  moderation  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  amputating  the  extremes  of  error,  not  rooting 
out  the  principles.  And,  regarding  these,  what 
we  have  said  is  most  true.  But  I  now  hear  thee« 
my  son,  inquiring  whether,  perhaps,  as  is  done* 
they  have  not  sought  after  the  worst  parts,  espe- 
cially as  the  state  of  knowledge  is  always  almost 
democratic  f  Hath  not  time,  like  a  river,  brought 
down  to  us  the  light  and  inflated,  and  sunk  the. 
solid  and  weighty!  What  of  those  ancient  in- 
quirers after  truth,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  Py- 
tiiagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  others, 
known  by  the  writings  of  others,  not  by  their 
own  f  Lastly,  what  deem  you  of  the  silence  and 
the  secrets  of  antiquity!  My  son,  (that  I  may 
answer  these  inquiries,  as  is  usual  with  me,  fuf 
thy  benefit,)  I  recognise  a  few  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, (of  books  found  I  speak  not,)  yet  these  as 
specimens  rather  of  the  diligence  and  ingenuity, 
than  the  knowledge  of  their  authors.  But,  if  I 
hint  that  those  searchings  of  conjectures  respect- 
ing things,  which,  with  their  footsteps,  have  fied 
away,  are  laborious ;  and  that,  for  me,  studying 
the  utility  of  mankind  for  time  coming,  it  were 
unfitting  to  turn  back  to  the  philology  of  antiquity. 
I  know  sufficiently  that  in  thy  modesty  thou 
wonidst  acquiesce.  Nevertheless,  that  thou 
mayest  perceive  what  two-faced  prophets  things 
present  are,  and  how  they  bring  before  us  tilings 
both  past  and  future,  I  have  resolved  to  gratify 
thee  with  tables  of  both  times,  (which  may  com- 
prise not  only  the  courses  and  flo wings  of 
knowledge,  but  also  other  provisions  of  things.) 
And  do  not  augur  what  this  maybe,  before  seeing 
it,  for  the  true  anticipation  of  this  matter  falls  not 
to  thee,  and  if  it  come  not  from  thy  hand,  seek  it 
not.  For,  in  this  matter,  my  son,  I  shall  gratify 
some  of  you,  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
more  delicate.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is  to  bo  sought 
from  the  light  of  nature,  not  recovered  from  the 
obscurity  of  antiquity.  Nor  is  it  of  importance 
what  may  have  been  done ;  we  have  only  to  see 
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what  can  bo  done.  If  a  kingdom,  subdued  by 
hrms  and  victorious  war,  werQ  delivered  to  thee, 
wouldst  thou  frame  questions  whether  or  not  thy 
ancestors  had  possessed  it,  and  solicit  the  rumours 
of  genealogies  %  So  much  for  the  recesses  of 
antiquity.  6ut»  concerning  those  leaders  of  sects, 
whom  thou  hast  named,  and  many  more  of  like 
sort,  it  is  easy  to  decide.  Variety  is  proper  to 
error,  unity  to  truth.  And,  unless  the  politics 
and  provisions  of  the  times  had  been  adverse  to 
the  peregrinations  of  such  minds,  many  other 
regions  of  error  would  have  been  wandered  over. 
For,  an  immense  ocean  encompasses  the  island 
of  truth,  and  men  have  still  to  endure  new 
damages  and  scatterings  from  the  winds  of  idols. 
Nay,  even  two  or  three  days  ago,  Bernardinus 
Telesius  mounted  the  stage,  and  enacted  a  new 
play,  neither  frequent  in  applause  nor  elegant  in 
argument.  Dost  thou  not  observe,  my  son,  that 
the  contrivers,  both  of  eccentrics  and  of  epicycles, 
and  the  charioteers  of  the  earth,  delight  in  the 
impartial  and  ambiguous  advocation  of  pheno- 
mena? It  ia  exactly  so  in  universal  theories* 
For,  as  if  any  one,  knowing  -only  the  use  of  his 
vernacular  tongue,  (attend,  my  son,  for  this  is 
▼ery  similar,)  undertake  to  write  an  unknown 
speech,  in  which,  observing  some  few  words  ap- 
proaching in  sound  and  letters  to  those  of  his  own 
language,  he  immediately  and  confidently  assumes 
them  to  be  of  the  same  signification,  (though 
more  frequently  far  removed  from  it;)  then,  by 
collating  these  together,  with  much  labour  of 
ingenuity,  but  also  much  liberty,  he  divines  the 
remaining  sense  of  the  oration;  altogether,  such 
also  are  those  interpreters  of  nature  found  to  be. 
For,  each  bringing  his  idols,  (  I  speak  not  now 
of  those  of  the  stage,  but  especially  of  the  mar- 
ket and  of  the  den,)  like  diverse  vernacular 
tongues,  to  history,  immediately  seizes  the  things 
which  sound  somewhat  alike;  from  the  symmetry 
of  these  the  rest  are  interpreted.  And  now  it  is 
time,  my  son,  for  us  to  recover  and  purge  our- 
selves, seeing  we  have  been  handling  (though  with 
purpose  of  importing)  things  so  profane  and  pol- 
luted. But,  against  all  these  I  have  said  less  than 
their  guilt  deserved.  Yet,  perhaps,  thou  compre- 
hendest  not  this  censure.  For,  be  assured,  my 
son,  the  judgment  I  have  pronounced  against  j 
them  is  nothing  less  than  contumely.  For,  I  have 
not  conducted  myself  like  Velleius  with  Cicero, 
a  declaimer  and  philologist  cursorily  touching , 
opinions,  and  rather  casting  them  away  than  de-  ^ 
stroying  them,  or,  like  Agrippa  the  modern,  in 
speech  of  that  kind  not  to  be  named  indeed,  but  a 
trivial  buffoon,  distorting  everything  and  holding 
it  out  to  ridicule;  (unhappy  me,  who,  in  defect 
of  men,  am  forced  to  compare  myself  with 
brutes!)  But,  on  looking  back  afterwards, 
thou  wilt  discern,  under  the  veil  of  reproach, 
wondrous  airs  of  accusations,  with  singular 
art    contracted    and    reduced    almost  to  single 


words,  and  with  keenest  glance  directed  and 
brandished  against  the  very  ulcers  themselves  of 
offence.  And,  when  they  might  have  been  much 
mingled  and  entangled  together  in  their  crimes 
and  guilt,  I  have,  by  Uieir  most  peculiar  marks, 
but  those  capital,  condemned  them  singly.  For, 
the  human  mind,  my  son,  puffed  up  with  the 
incursions  and  observations  of  things,  contrives 
and  educes  very  rarious  species  of  error.  But 
Aristotle  is  as  a  taller  plant  of  one  species^  so 
also  Plato,  and  others  besides.  Yet  thou  requirest 
particular  confutations.  Verily,  it  were  a  great 
sin  against  the  golden  fortune  of  mankind,  the 
pledge  of  empire,  for  me  to  turn  aside  to  the  pur- 
suit of  most  fleeting  shadows.  One  bright  and 
radiant  light  of  truth,  my  son,  must  be  placed  in 
the  midst,  which  may  illuminate  the  whole,  and 
in  a  moment  dispel  all  errors.  Certain  feeble  and 
pale  lamps  are  not  to  be  carried  round  to  the 
several  corners  and  holes  of  errors  4md  falsehoods. 
Wherefore,  my  son,  detest  what  y^u  were  seek- 
ing ;  for  it  is  very  profane.  But  now  I  hear  thee 
asking,  is  all  that  the  whole  of  these  have  asserted 
altogether  false  and  vain?  Truly,  my  son,  this 
is  nnhappiness  and  that  prodigious,  not  ignorance. 
For,  no  man  does  not,  at  times,  hit  upon  something 
true.  When  Heraclitus  remarked,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  sought  by  men  in  private  worlds,  not  in 
the  common  world,  I  perceive  that  he  sacrificed 
well  at  the  entrance  of  philosophy.  DemocritnSy 
I  think,  did  not  unhappily  philosophize,  when, 
attributing  immense  variety  and  infinite  succes- 
sion to  nature,  he  set  himself  against  almost  all 
other  philosophers,  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
given  over  to  secularities,  and  by  this  opposition 
bringing  both  errors  into  collision,  destroyed  both, 
and  opened  some  way  for  truth  between  the  ex- 
tremes. The  numbers  of  Pythagoras  I  set  down 
as  also  of  good  omen.  Dindamus,  the  Indian,  I 
commend,  for  having  called  custom  antiphysis. 
And,  to  Epicurus  disputing  against  the  explication 
of  causes,  (as  they  speak,)  by  intentions  and 
ends,  though  childishly  and  philologically,  I 
nevertheless  not  unwillingly  listen.  Pyrrho,  also, 
and  the  vacillating  academics,  talking  from  the 
skiff,  and  conducting  themselves  against  idols, 
like  certain  morose  lovers,  (who  are  always  re- 
proaching their  loves,  but  never  desert  them,)  I 
use  for  the  sake  of  the  mind  and  of  hilarity. 
Nor  without  cause :  for  idols  drive  others  straight 
forwards,  but  these  in  a  circle,  which  is  pleasanter. 
Lastly,  I  should  wish  to  have  Paracelsus  and  Sevc- 
rinus  for  criers,  when,  with  such  clamours,  they 
convoke  men  to  the  suggestions  of  experience. 
What  then  ?  are  they  possessed  of  truth  ?  Nothing 
less.  And,  my  son,  some  proverbs  of  rustics  are 
apposite  to  truth.  If  the  sow  with  her  snout  should 
happen  to  imprint  the  letter  A  upon  the  ground  ; 
wouldst  thou,  therefore,  imagine  that  she  could 
write  out  a  whole  tragedy  as  one  letter?  Of  a 
far  different  sort  is  the  truth  reveai^d  from  the 
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analogy  of  knowledge,  and  the  troth  from  the 
aection  of  an  idol.    The  former  is  constant  and 
indefinitely  germinons,  the  latter  discordant  and 
soiiury.    Which  happens  also  in  works.     Gun- 
powder, if  it  had  been  invented  by  conduct,  not 
chance  (as  they  speak)  and  accident,  would  not 
have  come  forth  solitary,  but  with  great  frequence 
of  noble  inventions,  (which  fall  under  the  same  me- 
ridian.) So  also  the  rest,  both  works  and  principles. 
Wherefore  I  admonish  thee,  if  perhaps  any  idol 
of  any  of  these  hath  in  any  point  determined  my 
troth,  that  is,  the  truth  of  things,  not  to  think 
more  highly  of  them,  or  less  of  me,  since  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
rest,  that  those  things  themselves  they  have  not 
said  from  the  analogy  of  knowledge.    But  thou 
still  urgest,  my  son :  would  you,  therefore,  order 
all  their  writings  to  be  converted  into  wrappings 
for  incense  and  perfumes!    That  I  should  not 
have  said.     For  there  remains  yet  a  short  while 
some  use  of  them,  slight  and  narrow,  and  far 
different  from  that  which  they  were  destined  for, 
and  now  usurp,  but  still  some.     Add  to  this  that 
there  are  many  other  writings  obscurer  in  fame, 
but  more  excellent  in  use.    The  morals  of  Aris- 
totle and  t>f  Plato  many  admire;  yet  Tacitus 
breathes  more  living  observations  of  manners. 
But  at  length  in  the  proper  place  I  shall  say,  what 
utility  can  be  derived  from  writings,  and  which 
are  sutierior  in  utility  to  the  rest,  and  which 
smallest  part  of  them  are  gifts  of  those  things 
which  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
Lastly,  my  son,  I  hear  thee  inquiring :  dost  thou 
suffice  thyself  in  place  of  all  these  %    I  shall  reply, 
and  that  not  dissemblingly,  but  from  my  inmost 
sense.    I,  dearest  son,  will  confirm  to  thee  a 
sacred,  chaste,  and  legitimate  marriage  with  things 
themselves.    From  which  intercourse  (above  all 
wishes  of  marriage  songs)  thou  shalt  beget  a  most 
blessed  progeny  of  heroes,  who  shall  subdue  the 
infinite  necessities  of  man,  more  fatal  than  all 
giants,  and  monsters,  and  tyrants ;  and  for  your 
affairs  procure  a  placid  and  festal  security  and 
plenteousness.    But  were  I,  my  son,  to  commit 
thee  to  the  giddy  intricacies  of  experience  with  a 
mind  unpurged  of  idols,  verily  thou  wouldst  soon 
desire  a  leader.    Yet  by  my  simple  precepts, 
without  the  knowledge  of  things,  thou  canst  not, 
however  much  thou  mayest  wish  it,  divest  thyself 
of  idols.     In  tables,  unless  you  erase  what  has 
before  been  written,  you  can  write  nothing  else. 
But  in  the  mind,  on  the  contrary,  unless  you 
inscribe  something  else,  you  cannot  erase  what  has 
before  been  written.     And  although  this  may  be 
dono,  although  thou  mayest  put  off  the  idols  of 
friendship,  yet  indeed,  being  uninitiated,  there  is 
danger  that  thou  mayest  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
idols  of  the  way.    Thou  hast  too  much  accustomed 
thyself  to  a  leader.    At  Rome,  tyranny  being  once 
established,  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate  and    people  was   ever  afterwards  vain. 


I  Confide  and  give  thyself  to  me,  my  son,  that  I 
I  may  restore  thee  to  thyself*  v 

OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 

AccouNTixo  myself  bom  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind, and  judging  the  case  of  the  commonweal 
to  be  one  of  those  things  which  are  of  public 
right,  and  like  water  or  air  lie  Open  to  all;  I 
sought  what  might  be  of  most  advantage  to  men« 
and  deliberated  what  I  was  most  fitted  for  by  na^ 
ture.    I  discovered  that  nothing  is  of  such  esti- 
mation towards  the  human  race,  as  the  invention 
and  earnest  of  new  things  and  arts^  by  which 
man's  life  is  adorned.    For  I  perceive  that,  even 
in  old  times  among  rode  men,  the  inventors  and 
teachers  of  things  rude  were  consecrated  and 
chosen  into  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and  I  noted 
that  the  deeds  of  heroes  who  built  cities,  or  were 
legislators,  or  exercised  just  authority,  or  sub- 
dued unjust  dominations,  were  circumscribed  by 
the  narrowness  of  places  and  times.    But  the  in- 
vention of  things,  though,  it  be  a  matter  of  lesa 
pomp,  I  esteemed  more  adapted  for  universality 
and  eternity.    Ye^  above  all,  if  any  bring  forth 
no  particular  invention,  though  of  much  utility, 
but  kindleth  a  light  in  nature^  which  from  the 
very  beginning  illuminates  the  regions  of  tilings, 
which  lie  contiguous  to  things  already  invented, 
afterwards  being  elevated  lays  open  and  brings  to 
view  all  the  abstrusest  things ;  he  seems  to  roe  a 
propagator  of  the  empire  of  man  over  the  universe* 
a  defender  of  liberty,  a  conqueror  of  necessities* 
But  I  found  myself  constrocted  more  for  the  con« 
templations  of  troth  than  for  aught  else,  as  having 
a  mind  sufficiently  mobile  for  recognising  (what 
is  most  of  all)  the  similitude  of  things,  and  suffi. 
ciently  fixed  and  intent  for  observing  the  subtle- 
ties of  dififerences,  and  possessing  love  of  in* 
vestigation,  patience   in    doubting,  pleasure  in 
meditating,  delay  in  asserting,  facility  in  return- 
ing to  wisdom,  and  neither  afiecting  novelty,  nor 
admiring  antiquity,  and   hating  all  imposture. 
Wherefore  I  judged  my  nature  to  have  a  kind  of 
familiarity  and  relationship  with  troth.    Yet  see- 
ing by  rank  and  education  I  was  trained  to  civil 
affairs,  and,  like  a  youth,  sometimes  staggered  in 
my  opinions,  and  conceived  I  owed  my  country 
something  peculiar,  and  not  equally  pertaining  to 
all  other  parts,  and  hoped,  if  I  obtained  any  ho- 
nourable degree  in  the  commonwealth  to  perform 
with  greater  help  of  ingenuity  and  industry  what 
I  had  intended ;  I  both  learned  civil  arts,  and  with 
all  ingenuousness  and  due  modesty,  commended 
myself  to  my  friends  who  had  some  power.    And 
in  addition  to  this,  because  those  things  of  what- 
ever kind  penetrate  not  beyond  the  condition  and 
culture  of  this  life,  the  hope  occuned  that  I,  born 
in  no  very  prosperous  state  of  religion,  might,  if 
called  to  civil  offices,  contribute  somewhat  to  tho 
safety  of  souls.    But  when  my  zeal  was  imp utta    ' 
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to  ambition,  and  my  age  was  matured,  and  m  j 
disordered  health  also  admonished  me  of  my  un- 
happy slowness,  and  I  next  considered  that  I 
nowise  fulfilled  my  daty,  while  I  was  neglecting 
that  by  which  I  coald  through  myself  benefit 
men,  and  applying  myself  to  the  things  which 
depended  upon  the  will  of  another,  I  altogether 
weaned  myself  from  those  thoughts,  and  wholly 
betook  myself  to  tMs  work,  according  to  my 
former  principle.  Nor  is  my  resolution  diminish- 
ed, by  foreseeing  in  the  state  of  these  times,  a 
sort  of  declination  and  ruin  of  the  learning  which 
is  now  in  use ;  for  although  I  dread  not  the  in- 
cursions of  barbarians,  (unless,  perhaps,  the  em- 
pire of  Spain  should  strengthen  itself,  and  oppress 
and  debilitate  others  by  arms,  itself  by  the  burden,) 
yet  from  ciyil  wars  (which,  on  account  of  certain 
manners  not  long  ago  introduced,  seem  to  me 
about  to  visit  many  countries)  and  the  malignity 
of  sects,  and  from  those  compendiary  artifices  and 
cautions  which  haye  crept  into  the  place  of  learns 
ing,  no  less  a  tempest  seems  to  impend  oyer 
letters  and  science.  Nor  can  the  shop  of  the 
typographer  suffice  for  those  evils.  And  that 
unwarlike  learning,  which  is  .nourished  by  ease, 
and  flourishes  by  praise  and  reward,  which  sus- 
tains not  the  Tehemency  of  opinion,  and  is  the 
sport  of  artifices  and  impostures,  is  oTcrcome  by 
the  impediments  which  I  have  mentioned.  Far 
different  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  whose 
dignity  is  fortified  by  utility  and  operation.  And 
from  the  injuries  of  time  I  am  almost  secure ;  but 
for  the  injuries  of  men  I  am  not  concerned.  For 
should  any  say  that  I  savour  things  too  high,  I 
reply  simply,  in  civil  affairs  there  is  place  for 
modesty,  in  contemplations  for  truth.  But  if  any 
one  require  works  immediately,  I  say,  without 
any  imposture,  that  I,  a  man  not  old,  frail  in 
health,  involved  in  civil  studies,  coming  to  the 
obscurest  of  all  subjects  without  guide  or  light, 
have  done  enough,  if  I  have  constructed  the  ma- 
chine itself  and  the  fabric,  though  I  may  not  have 
employed  or  moved  it.  And  with  the  same  can- 
dour, I  profess  that  the  legitimate  interpretation 


of  natoie,  in  the  first  ascent  before  arriving  at  a 
certain  degree  of  generals,  should  be  kept  pure 
and  separate  from  all  application  to  works.  More- 
over, I  know  that  all  those  who  have  in  some 
measure  committed  themselves  to  the  waters  of 
experience,  seeing  they  were  infirm  of  pnrpoee,  or 
desirous  of  ostentation,  ^ave  at  the  entrance  un- 
reasonably sought  pledges  of  works,  and  have 
thence  been  confounded  and  shipwrecked.  But 
if  any  requirea  at  least  particular  promises,  let 
him  know  that  by  that  knowledge,  which  is  now 
in  use,  men  are  not  skilled  enough  even  for  wish- 
ing. But,  what  is  of  less  moment,  should  any 
of  the  politicians,  whose  custom  it  i^  from  per- 
sonal calculations  to  estimate  every  thing,  at  horn 
examples  of  like  endeavours  to  form  conjecture, 
presume  to  interpose  his  judgment  in  a  matter  joi 
this  sort,  I  would  have  told  that  ancient  saying, 
«« claudus  in  via,  cursorem  extra  viam  antevertit,'* 
and  not  to  think  about  examples,  since  the  matter 
is  without  example.  But  the  mediod  of  publish, 
ing  tl\ese  things  is,  to  have  sueh  of  them  as  tend 
to.  seize  the  correspondences  of  dispositions,  and 
purge  the  areas  of  minds,  given  out  to  the  vulgar 
and  talked  of;  to  have  the  rest  handed  down 
with  selection  and  judgment.  Nor  am  I  ignorant 
that  it  is  a  common  and  trite  artifice  of  impostors 
to  keep  apart  from  the  vulgar  certain  things  which 
are  nothing  better  than  the  impertinences  they  set 
forth  to  the  vulgar.  But  without  any  imposture, 
from  sound  providence,  I  foresee  that  this  formula 
of  interpretation,  and  the  inventions  made  by  it, 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  secure  when  contained 
within  legitimate  and  chosen  devices.  Yet  I 
undertake  these  things  at  the  risk  of  others.  For 
none  of  those  things  which  depend  upon  externals 
concerns  me :  nor  do  I  hunt  after  fame,  or,  like 
the  heretics,  take  delight  in  establishing  a  sect; 
and  to  receive  any  private  emolument  from  so 
great  an  undertaking,  I  hold  to  be  both  ridiculous 
and  base.  Sufficient  for  me  is  the  consciousness 
of  desert,  and  the  very  accomplishment  itself  of 
things,  which  even  fortune  cannot  withstand. 
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(hUUne  and  Jtrgument  of  (he  Second  Fart  of  the 
Instauration. 

KiEnifo  then  in  view  our  plan,  we  shall  exhi- 
bit the  whole  subject  perspicuously,  and  with 
orderly  distribution  of  the  parts.  Wherefore,  let 
us  now  unfold  the  design  and  arrangement  of  this 
second  part.  We  devote  this  part  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  of  reason  than 
hath  heretofore  been  known  or  promulgated  to 
.  men,  with  purpose  (as  far  as  the  terms  of  this 
mortal  state  permit)  to  aggrandize  and  enlarge 
the  human  intellect  with  power  to  conquer  and 
interpret  the  mystery  of  nature.  To  the  interpre- 
tation itself  we  have  dedicated  three  books,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  thd  fifth ;  for  the  sixth, 
which  consists  of  anticipations  drawn  from  the 
ordinary  use  of  reason,  it  is  to  be  taken  only  as 
temporary  and  provisional,  and  when  in  time  it 
shall  have  begun  to  acquire  solidity,  and  to  be 
verified  by  the  methods  of  legitimate  reason,  it  is 
shifted,  and,  as  it  were,  migrates  of  itself  into  the 
sixth. 

But  to  this  second  book  is  apportioned  the 
intellect  itself,  its  treatment  and  regulation,  and 
the  entire  system  of  preparation  and  training 
leading  to  the  right  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
And  although  the  term  logic  or  dialectics,  by  rea- 
son of  the  depravations  of  the  art,  sounds  repul- 
sive in  our  ears,  yet  to  lead  men  as  it  were  so  far 
by  the  band  in  their  wonted  tracts,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  art  which  we  profess  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  logic, — so  far  as  logic  (the  common  logic,  I 
mean)  supplies  aids  and  constructs  defences  for 
the  intellect  Yet  ours  differs  from  the  received 
logic,  besides  other  points  of  opposition,  princi- 
pally in  three ;  namely,  its  mode  of  entering  on 
inquiry,  its  order  of  demonstration,  and  its  end 
and  office.  It  goes  deeper  to  find  a  foundation 
and  basis  for  inquiry,  by  subjecting  to  investiga- 
tion what  the  received  logic  admits  as  it  were  on 
the  credit  of  others,  and  in  a  blind  submission  to 
authority,  principles,  primary  notions,  and  the 
informations  of  the  senses;  and  it  reverses  down- 
right its  order  of  demonstration,  by  making  pro- 
positions and  axioms,  in  an  unbroken  line,  ascend 
and  mount  on  a  ladder  of  elevation,  from  recorded 

♦  The  first  part  of  tbb  tract  forms  the  prefinea  to  tbe 
NoTttm  OffanujD,  tranilated  bj  Bfr.  Wood,  toL  iU.  p.  000, 009. 


facts  and  particular  experiments  to  generic  veri- 
ties, not  by  darting  without  a  pause  to  principleH 
and  the  higher  generalizations,  and  from  tb6m 
deducing  and  inferring  intermediate  truths.  Again, 
the  end  of  this  our  scheme  of  science  is,  that 
things  and  works,  not  reasonings  and  speculative 
probabilities,  may  be  invented  and  brought  to 
the  test. 

Such  then  is  the  scope  of  the  second  book. 
Let  us  now,  in  like  manner,  set  forth  its  arrange- 
ment. As  in  the  generation  of  light  it  is  requisite 
that  the  body  which  is  to  receive  the  rays  be  made 
smooth  and  clean,  and  then  planted  in  a  position 
or  conversion  duly  adapted  to  the  illumination, 
before  the  light  itself  is  introduced,  even  so  we 
must  proceed  now.  For,  first  the  area  of  the  mind 
must  be  levelled  out  and  cleared  of  those  things 
which  have  hitherto  encumbered  it ;  next,  there 
must  be  a  turning  of  the  mind  well  and  fittingly 
to  the  objects  which  are  presented ;  lastly,  infor- 
mation must  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  thus  prepared 
for  its  reception. 

Now,  the  extirpating  part  is  threefold,  accord- 
ing to  the  thtee  several  classes  of  idols  which 
beset  the  mind.  For  such  idols  are  either  adop- 
tive, and  that  in  two  ways,  having  invaded  and 
established  themselves  in  the  mind  from  the  sys- 
tems and  sects  of  philosophy,  or  from  an  abuse  of 
the  laws  and  methods  of  demonstration ;  or,  se- 
condly, they  are  such  as  are  inseparable  from  and 
indigenous  in  the  essence  of  the  mind.  For  as  an 
uneven  and  ill-cut  mirror  distorts  the  true  rays  of 
things  according  to  its  own  incurvation  of  surface  ; 
so,  too,  the  mind,  subjected  to  the  impression  of 
objects  through  the  senses,  in  performing  its 
operations,  interchanges  and  mixes  up  its  own 
nature  with  that  of  its  objects,  so  as  it  may  not 
be  implicitly  trusted. 

Wherefore  the  first  task  imposed  upon  us  is  to 
disperse  utterly,  and  to  expatriate  all  that  army 
of  theories  which  has  figured  in  so  many  well- 
fought  combats.  To  this  we  add  a  second,  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  slavery  imposed 
on  it  by  perverted  laws  of  demonstration ;  which 
is  followed  by  a  third,  namely,  to  master  the 
seductive  bias  of  the  mind  itself,  and  either  to 
extirpate  its  native  idols,  or,  if  they  cannot  be 
rooted  up,  so  to  point  them  out  and  thoroughly 
comprehend  them,  that  deviations  may  be  recti 
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fied.  For  it  would  be  futile,  and  perhaps  perni- 
cious, merely  to  overturn  and  explode  errors  in 
philosophy,  if  from  the  incorricrible  grain  of  the 
mind  a  new  ofF-shoot  of  errors,  perhaps  even  dege- 
nerated from  their  predecessors,  should  spront; 
1  and  not  till  all  hope  is  precluded,  of  perfecting 
philosophy,  or  enlarging  its  empire  by  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  reason,  and  by  the  helps  and  aids  of 
■  the  received  logic,  ought  we  to  abandon  and  dis- 
card them ;  lest  haply  we  do  not  thereby  banish, 
but  only  change  our  errors.  Wherefore  that  part 
of  the  book  which  we  term  the  destroying,  con- 
sists of  a  threefold  argument  of  redargution  or 
exposure ;  redargution  of  the  philosophies ;  redar- 
gution of  the  demonstrations;  and  redargution  of 
human  reason  in  its  natural  course. 

And  it  does  not  escape  us,  that  without  so  im- 
mense a  revolution,  no  small  accretion  to  science 
might  result  from  our  labours,  and  celebrity  be 
attainable  by  a  smoother  path.  Nevertheless, 
being  uncertain  when  the  same  views  may  enter 
the  mind  of  any  other  man,  we  have  determined 
to  make  a  full  and  free  profession  of  our  creed. 

After  having  levelled  the  area  of  the  mind,  it 
follows  in  order,  that  we  must  place  the  mind  in 
an  advantageous  position,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a 
kindly  exposure  to  the  rays  of  what  we  propound. 
For  since,  in  a  matter  of  novelty,  not  merely  the 
violent  preoccupation  of  old  opinion,  but  also  a 
false  preconception  or  conjectural  picture  of  that 
which  is  offered,  disposes  to  prejudice,  we  must 
also  apply  a  remedy  to  this  disorder,  and  the  mind 
must  not  only  be  disencumbered  but  prepared. 
That  preparation  is  nothing  more  than  to  have 
true  opinions  of  that  which  we  allege  imparted 
provisionally  only,  as  it  were,  and  by  way  of 
loan,  previous  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself.  Now,  this  mainly  depends  on  shut- 
ting out,  and  holding  in  abeyance  those  foul  and 
malign  suspicions,  which,  we  may  easily  augur, 
will,  from  the  prejudices  now  in  vogue,  as  from 
the  contagion  of  an  epidemic  fanatical  gloom, 
seize  upon  men's  minds  ;  wherefore  it  behoves  us 
to  see,  as  Lucretius  hath  it, 

"  Ne  qaa 
Oecurrat  facics  inimica  atque  omnia  turbet.*' 

First,  then,  if  any  one  think  that  the  secrets  of 
nature  remain  shut  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  seal 
of  God,  and  by  some  divine  mandate  interdicted 
to  human  wisdom,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to 
remove  this  weak  and  jealous  notion,  and,  relying 
on  simple  truth,  shall  bring  the  inquiry  to  this 
issue,  not  only  to  silence  the  howl  of  superstition, 
hut  to  draw  religion  herself  to  our  side.  Again, 
if  the  idea  should  occur  to  any  one,  that  great  and 
scrupulous  delay  in  experiments,  and  the  tossing 
about,  so  to  speak,  on  a  sea  of  matter  and  particu- 
lar facts,  which  we  impose  on  men,  must  needs 
plunge  the  mind  into  a  very  Tartarus  of  confusion, 
and  cast  it  down  from  the  serenity  and  coolness 


of  conteroplatire  wisdom,  as  from  a  far  diviner 
state — we  shall  show  and  establish,  as  we  trust, 
forever,  (not  witliout  putting  to  the  blush  the 
whole  of  that  school  which  hesitates  not  to  con- 
cede divine  honours  Jto  fantastic  reveries,  utterly 
bereft  of  solidity.)  the  difference  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  divine  and  the  idols  of  the 
human  mind.  Those  also  to  whom,  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  meditation,  our  frequent  mention  of 
works  sounds  harsh,  uncouth,  and  mechanical, 
shall  be  instructed  how  much  they  war  against 
the  attainment  of  their  own  object  of  desire,  since 
exact  clearness  of  contemplation,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  works,  its  under  platfona,  depend  upon  and 
are  brought  to  perfection  by  the  same  means.  If 
any  one  should  still  hold  out,  conceiving  of  this 
absolute  regeneration  of  science  from  its  elements, 
as  a  thing  interminable,  vast,  and  infinite,  we  shall 
demonstrate  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  true  boundary  and  a  circumscribing 
line,  marking  off  the  region  of  error  and  waste 
land ;  and  we  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  a  just 
and  full  inquisition  of  particulars,  without  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  individuals,  gradations,  and  ver- 
miculate  differences,  (which  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science ;)  and  then  notions  and  truths, 
raised  from  and  upon  the  former,  in  just  method, 
form  something  infinitely  more  defined,  tangible, 
and  intelligible,  sure  of  itself,  and  clear  both  in 
what  hath  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished, than  fldating  systems  and  abstract 
subtleties,  of  which  there  is  indeed  no  end,  but  a 
ceaseless  gyration,  whirl,  and  chaos.  And  though 
some  sober  censor,  (as  he  may  think  himself,) 
applying  to  this  subject  that  diffidence  of  conse- 
quences which  becomes  civil  prudence,  should 
consider  what  we  now  say  to  be  like  men's  vain 
aspirations — an  indulgence  only  of  wild  hope — 
and  that  in  truth  nothing  els*e  will  follow  from  this 
remodelled  state  of  philosophy,  than  tliat  new 
doctrines,  perhaps,  are  substituted,  but  the  re- 
'  sources  of  mankind  not  at  all  augmented — such  a 
;  one  we  shall,  as  we  conceive,  induce  to  admit, 
that  we  are  doing  any  thing  but  founding  a  sys- 
tem or  a  sect,  that  our  institution  differs  wholly 
and  generically  from  all  that  have  hitherto  been 
attempted  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences — and 
that  there  is  the  surest  promise  of  a  harvest  of 
works,  if  men  will  only  not  (brestal  the  same  by 
hastening  to  cut  the  first  worthless  vegetation  of 
muscus  and  weeds,  and  grasping  with  a  childish 
passion  and  vain  precipitation  at  the  first  pledges 
of  works.  And  in  handling  the  points  we  have 
enumerated,  enough,  we  think,  shall  have  been 
done  to  guard  against  that  species  of  prejudice 
which  is  inspired  by  false  and  illiberal  notions  of 
the  thing  propounded  ;  and  therewithal  we  judge 
that  our  second  part,  which  w^e  call  the  prepara- 
tory, is  coiii])lcte ; — after  every  adverse  gust  from 
religion,  from  theoretical  speculation,  and  from 
ivil  wisdom,  with  its  handmaids,  distrust,  phleg- 
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matte  coldness*  and  the  iike,  shall  have  sunk  and 
died  away. 

-  Yet  to  form  a  preparation  in  all  respects  per- 
fect, it  seems  still  to  be  wanting,  that  we  remove 
the  stagnation  of  mind,  which  is  generated  by  the 
utter  novelty  of  our  plan.  This  unfriendly  torpor 
is  only  dispelled  by  the  explanation  of  its  causes ; 
for  it  is  the  knowledge  of  its  causes  alone  that 
solves  the  prodigy,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  stupor 
of  astonishment.  Wherefore  we  shall  here  note 
all  those  perverse  and  troublesome  obstacles  by 
which  true  science  hath  been  checked  and  retard- 
ed, so  that  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  men 
should  tiave  been  so  long  involved,  and  toiled  on, 
in  the  meshes  of  error. 

And  in  this  part  of  the  subject  one  thing  will 
felicitously  come  in,  as  a  solid  reason  for  hope, 
namely,  that  although  the  true  interpretation  of 
nature,  wherein  we  toil,  be  justly  held  most  diffi- 
cult, yet  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  that  difficulty 
depends  upon  what  lies  within  our  own  power 
and  admits  of  correction,  not  on  things  placed 
beyond  our  sphere  of  capacity ;  I  mean  in  the  mind, 
not  in  things,  or  in  the  senses. 

Now,  if  any  one  deem  that  scrupulous  care  with 
which  wo  strive  to  prepare  men^s  minds  is  uncalled 
for — that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  parade,  and  got  up 
for  purposes  of  display,  and  should  therefore  de- 
sire to  see  denuded  of  all  circumlocution  and  the 
seafToIding  of  preliminaries,  a  simple  statement ; 
assuredly  such  an  insinuation,  were  it  founded  in 
truth,  would  come  well    recommended    to  us. 
Would  that  it  were  as  easy  for  us  to  conquer  dif- 
ficulties and  obstructions,  as  to  cast  away  idle 
pomp  and  false  elaboration.     But  this  we  would 
have  men  believe,  that  it  is  not  within  due  explo- 
ration of  the  route,  that  we  pursue  our  path  in  such 
a  desert,  especially  having  in  hand  such  a  theme, 
as  it  were  monstrous  to  lose  by  incompetent  han- 
dling, and  to  leave  exposed,  as  by  an  unnatural 
mother.     Wherefore,  duly  meditating  and  con- 
templating the  state  both  of  nature  and  of  mind, 
we  find  the  avenues  to  men's  understandings 
harder  of  access  than  to  things  themselves,  and 
the  labour  of  communicating  not  much  lighter 
than  of  excogitating ;  and,  therefore,  which  is  al- 
most a  new  feature  in  the  intellectual  world,  we 
obey  the  humour  of  the  time,  and  play  the  nurse, 
both  with  our  own  thoughts  and  those  of  others. 
For  every  hollow  idol  is  dethroned  by  skill, 
insinuation,  and  regular  approaches ;  whereas  by 
violcncn,  by  opposition,  and  by  irregular  and 
abrupt  attacks,  it  is  exasperated  into  energy.    Nor 
does  this  take  place  only  because  men,  enslaved 
by  admiration  of  certain  authors,  or  bloated  with 
self-sufficiency,  or  reluctant  from  some  habit,  will 
not  exert  their  candour.    Even  were  any  one  will- 
ing in  the  atmost  degree  to  exact  of  himself  im- 
partiality as  a  duty,  and  to  forswear,  as  it  were, 
every  prejudice,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to 
mpose  unlimited  oonfidence  in  the  award  of  a  mind 
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so  disposed.  For  no  man  by  mere  energy  of  will 
commands  his  intellect,  the  spirits  of  the  philoso- 
phers (as  it  is  written  of  the  prophets)  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  philosophers.  Wherefore  it  is  not  the 
honesty,  candour,  or  openness  to  conviction  of 
other  men,  which  we  are  to  confide  in  for  support, 
but  OUT  own  care,  address,  and  conciliation. 

In  which  respect  no  small  difficulty  is  further 
created  to  us  from  our  own  character,  having  laid 
it  down  as  an  inviolable  law  evermore  to  hold 
fast  our  integrity  and  ingenuousness,  and  not  to 
seek  an  entrance  for  truth  through  hollow  ways, 
but  so  to  regulate  our  compliance  as  by  no  subtle 
deception,  by  no  imposture  or  aught  that  resem- 
bles imposture,  but  only  by  the  light  of  order  and 
the  skilful  grafting  of  new  shoots  upon  the 
healthier  part  of  the  old,  to  hope  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  desires.  Wherefore  we  return  to 
this  assertion,  that  the  laboar  consumed  by  us  in 
paving  the  way,  so  far  from  being  superfluous,  is 
truly  too  little  for  difficulties  so  considerable. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  preparatory  part,  we 
now  come  to  the  informing,  and  shall  exhibit  a 
simple  and  bare  outline  of  that  art  which  we 
intend. 

The  things  which  make  for  the  perfectmg  of 
the  intellect  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  may 
be  divided  into  three  ministrations  to  the  same, 
ministration  to  sense,  ministration  to  memory, 
and  ministration  to  reason.  In  ministration  to 
the  senses  we  shall  make  exposition  of  three 
things,  first,  how  a  good  notion  is  collected  and 
elicited,  and  how  the  testimony  of  sense,  which 
is  ever  according  to  the  analogy  of  man,  may  be 
reduced  and  rectified  to  the  analogy  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the 
immediate  perceptions  of  sense,  except  only  in  so 
far  as  it  manifests  motion  or  change  in  its  objects. 
Secondly,  we  shall  show  how  those  things  which 
baffle  the  sense,  either  by  intangibility  of  the 
entire  substance,  or  by  minuteness  of  parts,  or  by 
remoteness  of  place,  or  ^y  slowness  or  celerity  of 
motion,  or  by  habitual  familiarity  of  the  object, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  broaght  under  the  jarisdic- 
tbn  of  sense,  and  placed  at  its  bar ;  and,  further- 
more, in  cases  where  they  cannot  be  produced, 
what  is  then  to  be  done ;  and  how  such  deficiency 
may  be  filled  up  by  skilful  noting  of  gradations, 
or  by  informations  as  to  inanimate  bodies  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  corresponding  sentient  ones, 
or  by  other  modes  and  substitutions.  In  the  last 
place,  we  shall  speak  of  a  Natural  History,  and 
the  method  of  performing  experiments;  what 
that  Natural  History  is,  which  will  serte  as  a 
foundation  for  philosophy ;  and  again  what  method 
of  experimenting,  in  the  want  of  such  natural 
history,  must  be  resorted  to ;  wherein  we  shall 
also  interweave  some  observations  as  to  calling 
forth  and  arresting  the  attention.  For  there  are 
many  things  both  in  natural  history  and  in  expe- 
riments, present  to  knowledge,  absent  to  usot 
3A 
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becaase  the  apprehensive  &cuUy  halh  been  feebly 
drawn  forth  to  note  them. 

Ministration  to  the  senses  is  comprehended  in 
three  particulars.  The  senses  are  to  be  furnished 
with  materials,  with  helps  where,  they  fail^  and 
helps  where  they  err.  To  the  materials  of  the 
senses  are  appropriated  history  and  experiments, 
to  their  short4»>mingr8,  fit  substitutions,  to  their 
declination,  rules  of  correction. 

Ministration  to  memory  hath  this  for  its  func- 
tion; out  of  the  mass  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
accumulation  of  facts  formings  natural  history 
general,  it  extracts  a  history  particular,  and  ar- 
ranges it  in  such  order,  that  the  judgment  can 
forthwith  act,  and  do  its  office.    For  it  befits  us 
prudently  to  calculate  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  not  to  hope  that  they  can  expatiate  at  large 
oyer  the  infinity  of  nature.    For  it  is  manifest 
that  the  memory  is  defective  and  incompetent 
when  it  attempts  to  embrace  the  endless  variety 
of  things,  and,  no  less,  that  in  the  choosing  out 
of  such  as  bear  on  some  defined  field  of  inquiry, 
it  is  unpractised    and    unprepared.      Now,    as 
regards  the  former  malady,  the  mode  of  curing  it 
is  easy.    It  is  performed  by  one  remedial  rule, 
which  is,  that  no  investigation  or  invention  be 
entertained  which  is  not  drawn  from  a  written 
statement  of  results.    For  it  were  the  same  for 
one  confident  in  the  strength  of  memory  to  try  to 
grasp  the  whole  interpretation  of  nature  on  a  given 
subject,  as  to  endeavour  to  seize  and  perform  by 
rote  the  problems  of  astronomy.    Besides,  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  how  small  is  the  province 
we  allot  to  mere  memory  of  discourse  of  reason, 
seeing  we  do  not  authenticate  discovery,  even 
when  detailed  in  writing,  save  by  digested  tables. 
To  the  latter  defect,  therefore,  we  must  devote 
more  attention.    And,  doubtless,  after  the  subject 
has  been  measured  off  and  defined  for  inquiry, 
and  stands  clear  and  unencumbered  out  of  the 
mass  of  things,  the  ministration  to  memory  seems 
to  consist  of  three  operations  or  offices.    First, 
we  shall  show  what  those  things  are  which,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  given  or  propounded,  seem, 
on  glancing  over  its  history  of  facts,  the  proper 
points  for  inquiry,  which  forms  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment or  topic.    Secondly,  in  what  order  these 
ought  to  be  marshalled,  and  digested  in  regular 
tables.     Nevertheless,  we  expect  not  that  the 
true  vein  of  the  subject,  being  of  the  analogy  of 
the  universe,  can  be  discovered  at  the  outset  of 
the  inquiry,  so  that  the  division  might  follow 
from  it,  but  only  the  apparent  one,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest some  sort  of  partition  of  the  subject     For 
truth  shall  sooner  eraergre  from  falsehood  than 
from  disorder,  and  reason  more  easily  rectify  the 
division,  than    penetrate  the  unsubdued  mass. 
Then,  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  show  in  what 
method  and  at  what  time  the  inquisition  is  to  be 
recommenced,  and  the  charts  or  tables  preceding 
to  b«  brought  forward  to  new  charts,  and  how 


often  the  inqaisition  it  to  be  repeated.  For  we 
intend  the  first  series  of  charts  or  results  to  form, 
as  it  were,  moveable  axe#,  and  to  constitute  only 
the  verifying  part  of  the  inquisition ;  for  we  have 
no  hope  of  the  mind's  ever  pursuing  and  securing 
its  rightful  dominion  over  nature,  unless  by 
repeated  action.  The  ministration,  therefore,  to 
memory  consists,  as  we  have  said  in  three  doc- 
trines, of  the  topics  of  discovery,  of  the  redoe- 
tion  into  tables,  and  of  the  oiethod  of  fully 
establishing  the  inquiry. 

Ministration  to  reason  remains,  to  which  the 
two  former  parts  are  only  ancillary.  For  by  them 
there  is  no  building  up  of  axioms,  but  only  the 
production  of  simple  notions  with  an  orderly 
narration  of  facts,  verified,  indeed,  by  the  first 
ministration,  and  so  exhibited  by  the  second,  as 
to  be,  so  to  speak,  placed  at  our  disposal.  Now, 
that  ministration  to  reason,  claims  to  be  most 
highly  approved,  which  shall  best  enable  reason 
to  perform  its  office  and  secure  its  end.  The 
office  of  reason  is  in  its  nature  one,  in  its  end  and 
use  double.  For  the  end  of  man  is  either  to 
know  and  contemplate,  or  to  act  and  execute. 
Wherefore  the  design  of  human  knowledge  is  to 
know  U)e  causes  of  a  given  effect  or  quality  in 
any  object  of  thought.  And  again,  the  design 
of  human  agency  is,  upon  a  given  basis  of  matter, 
to  build  or  superinduce  any  efifect  or  quality 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  And  these  de- 
signs, on  a  close  examination  and  just  estimate, 
are  seen  to  coincide.  For  that  which  in  con- 
templation stands  for  a  cause,  in  operation  stands 
for  a  mean,  or  instrument;  since  we  know  by 
causes  and  operate  by  means.  And,  doubtless, 
if  all  the  means  which  are  reouired,  to  what 
operations  soever,  were  supplied  to  man*s  hand 
at  pleasure,  there  would  be  no  especial  use  in 
treating  of  the  two  disjunctively.  But  since 
man's  operation  is  tied  up  within  much  narrower 
circumscription  than  his  knowledge,  becanse  of 
the  innumerable  necessities  and  limitations  of 
the  individual,  so  that  for  the  operative  part  there 
is  often  demanded  not  so  much  a  wisdom  all- 
comprehensive  and  free  to  range  over  possibility, 
as  a  judgment  sagacious  and  expert  in  selecting 
from  what  is  immediately  before  us ;  it  b  con- 
sistent with  this,  to  consider  these  things  as  more 
happily  treated  of  apart.  Wherefore  we  shall 
also  make  like  division  of  the  ministration  to 
reason,  according  as  the  ministration  is  to  reason 
active  or  contemplative. 

As  respects  the  contemplative  part,  to  say  it  in  a 
word,  all  evidently  turns  on  one  point.  And  that 
is  no  other  than  this,  that  a  true  axiom  be  esta- 
blished, or  the  same  be  made  conjunctive  with 
other  axioms,  for  this  is  gaining  a  portion  of  the 
solid  of  truth,  whereas  a  simple  notion  isolated, 
is  so  to  speak  but  its  surface.  Now,  such  axiom 
is  not  elicited  or  formed,  save  by  the  legitimate 
and  appropriate  forms  of  Induction,  which  antp 
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ljM8  and  dirides  experience,  and  by  proper 
limitatione  and  rejections  comes  to  necessary  con- 
elasions.  Now  the  popular  indaction  (from 
whieh  the  proofs  of  principles  themselres  are 
attempted)  is  but  a  paerile  toy,  concluding  at 
landom,  and  perpetoally  in  risk  of  being  exploded 
by  contradictory  instances:  insomuch  that  the 
•dialecticians  seem  never  once  to  have  thought  of 
the  subject  in  earnest,  turning  from  it  in  a  sort  of 
disdain,  and  hurrying  on  to  other  things.  Mean- 
time this  is  manifest,  tliat  the  conclusions  which 
we  attained  by  any  species  of  induction  are  at 
once  both  discovered  and  attested,  and  do  not 
depend  on  axioms  and  middle  truths,  but  stand 
on  their  own  weight  of  evidence,  and  require  no 
extrinsic  proof.  Much  more  then  is  it  necessary 
that  those  axioms  which  are  raised  according  to 
the  true  form  of  induction,  should  be  of  self-con- 
tained proof,  surer  and  more  solid  than  what  are 
termed  principles  themselves ;  and  this  kind  of 
induction  is  what  we  have  been  wont  to  term  the 
formula  of  interpretation.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
desire  to  be  careful  and  luminous,  in  exposition, 
above  all  other  topics,  of  the  construction  of  the 
axiom  and  the  formula  of  interpretation.  There 
remain,  however,  subservient  to  this  end,  three 
things  of  paramount  importance,  without  explica- 
tion of  which,  the  rule  of  inquisition,  though  po- 
tent in  the  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  operose  in 
the  application.  These  are  the  continuing^  vary' 
ing^  aiid  contracting  of  the  inquiry,  so  Uiat  no- 
thing may  be  left  in  the  art  either  half  done,  or 
inconsistent,  or  too  much  lengthened  out  for  the 
shortness  of  man's  life.  We  shall  therefore  show 
in  the  first  place  the  use  of  axioms  (supposing 
them  discovered  by  the  formula,)  for  inquiring 
into  and  raising  others  higher  and  more  general, 
so  that  by  a  succession  of  firm  and  unbroken  steps 
in  the  ladder  of  ascent,  we  may  arrive  at  the  unity 
of  nature.  In  this  part,  however,  we  shall  add 
the  mode  of  examining  and  attesting  these  higher 
axioms  by  the  experimental  results  first  obtained, 
lest  we  again  fall  down  to  conjectures,  probabili- 
ties, and  idol  systems.  And  this  is  the  method 
which  we  term  the  continuing  of  the  inquiry. 

The  varying  of  the  inquisition  accommodates 
itself  to  the  different  nature,  either  of  the  causes 
to  ascertain  which  the  inquiry  is  set  on  foot,  or 
of  the  things  or  subjects  about  which  the  inquiry 
is  occupied.  Therefore,  discarding  final  causes, 
which  have  hitherto  utterly  vitiated  natural  philo- 
sophy, we  shall  commence  with  an  inquiry,  on 
the  plan  of  varying  and  adaptation,  into  forms,  a 
branch  which  has  hitherto  been  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  and  not  unreasonably.  For  no  one  can 
ho  so  privileged  either  in  his  powers  of  mind  or 
in  bis  good  fortune,  as  to  detect  the  form  of  any 
thing  by  means  of  presumptive  conjectures  and 
scholastic  logic.  Then  follow  the  divers  sorts 
of  matter  and  of  efficients.  Now,  when  we  use 
the  terms  matter  and  efficients,  we  do  not  point  to 


ultimate  efficients,  or  to  matter  iaken  generically, 
(such  as  are  discussed  in  the  disputations  of  the 
schools,)  but  to  proximate  efficients  ai^d  prepara- 
tions of  matter.  Lest  men  should  labour  in  these, 
however,  by  a  vain  repetition  and  refining  of 
experiments,  we  shall  in  this  part  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  discovering  latent  processes.  Now, 
we  give  the  name- of  latent  process  to  a  certain 
series  and  gradation  of  changes,  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  efficient  and  the  motion  of  parts  in 
matter  subjected  to  that  action.  The  varying  of 
the  inquiry  as  it  lespects  its  subjects  is  derived 
from  two  states  of  thingB,  either  from  thei?  ele- 
mentary or  compound  character,  (for  there  is  one 
modification  of  the  inquiry  adapted  to  things 
simple,  another  to  things  compound,  or  decom- 
posed, or  ambiguous,)  or  from  the  copiousness 
or  poverty  of  the  natural  history  which  may  have 
been  cdlected  to  advance  the  inquiry.  For  when 
the  history  is  rich  in  facts,  the  progress  of  the 
inquisition  is  prompt;  when  limited,  it  is  labour 
in  shackles,  and  demands  manifold  assiduity  and 
skill.  So,  then,  by  handling  the  points  we  have 
now  recounted,  we  shall  have,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
sufficiently  discussed  the  varying  of  the  inquiry. 

There  remains  the  contracting  of  the  inquiry, 
so  as  not  only  to  demonstrate  and  make  patent  a 
way  in  places  pathless  before,  but  a  short  cut  in 
that  way,  and  as  it  were  a  straight  line  of  pro- 
gression, which  shall  go  direct  through  circuitous 
and  perplexed  routes.  Now  this  (like  every 
other  kind  of  abridging)  consists  mainly  in  the 
selection  of  things.  And  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  in  things  two  prerogatives,^  so  to  speak,  of 
sovereign  efficacy  in  abridging  investigation,  the 
prerogative  of  the  instance,  and  the  prerogative 
of  that  which  is  inquired  mto.  Wherefore,  we 
shall  point  out  in  the  first  place  what  those  in- 
stances or  experiments  are,  which  are  privileged 
above  the  rest  to  give  forth  light,  so  that  a  few 
of  them  afford  as  much  weight  as  a  multitude  of 
others.  For  this  both  saves  accumulation  of  the 
history  and  the  toil  of  beating  about  indefinitely. 
We  shall,  then,  expound  what  are  the  subjects  of 
inquisition,  from  which  the  investigation  ought 
to  borrow  its  prelibetion  of  omens,  as  those  which 
being  first  disposed  of,  carry,  as  it  were,  a  torch 
before  their  successon,  either  by  reason  of  their 
own  consummate  certainty,  or  generic  quality* 
or  from  their  being  indispensable  to  mechani(»l 
trials.  And  here  we  close  the  ministration  to 
reason  regarded  in  its  character  of  contemplative. 

The  doctrine  of  the  active  part  of  reason  and 
its  ministration,  we  shall  comprehend  in  three 
directions,  first,  premising  two  admonitions  to 
open  an  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  in  the  inquiry,  proceeding 
according  to  the  formula  laid  down,  the  activo 
part  of  reason  should  have  a  perpetual  intercom- 
munion with  the  contemplative.  For  the  nature 
of  things  constrains  that  the  propositions  and 
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axioms  inferred  and  trained  down  to  particular 
and  practical  uses,  by  process  of  reasoning, 
should  yield  only  a  sort  of  guesses,  exceedingly 
obscure  and  imperfect.  Whereas  an  axiom  drawn 
from  particulars  to  new  and  corresponding  ones, 
leads  on  investigation  in  abroad  and  indestructible 
path.  The  other  premonition  is  this,  that  we  re- 
member that,  in  the  active  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
the  business  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  ladder  of  descent,  the  use  of  which  we  waived 
in  the  contemplative.  For  every  operation  is 
occupied  about  individual  experiments-  whose 
place- is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  We  must,  therefore, 
descend  the  steps  that  lie  between  general  truths 
and  these.  Nor,  again,  is  it  practicable  to  get  at 
these  by  means  of  axioms  taken  unconnectedly ; 
for  every  practical  operation,  and  the  mode  of  per- 
forming it,  is  at  once  suggested  and  effected  by 
applying  a  combination  of  isolated  axioms.  With 
these  preliminaries,  then,  we  come  to  our  three- 
fold exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  active  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  part  propounds  a  defined  and  ap- 
propriate method  of  inquiry,  in  which  not  the 
cause  or  governing  axiom,  but  the  effecting  of  any 
operation  is  the  object  in  view,  and  is  submitted 
to  examination.  The  second  shows  the  way  of 
making  general  tables  with  a  special  view  to 
practice,  in  which  may  be  much  more  easily  and 
readily  found  all  sorts  of  suggestions  and  indica- 
tions of  works.  The  third  subjoins  a  mode  of 
ascertaining  and  striking  out  new  practical  uses, 
an  incomplete  mode,  no  doubt,  and  yet  not  with- 
out utility,  which  travels  from  one  experiment  to 
another,  without  deducing  of  axioms.  For,  as 
from  axiom  to  axiom,  so  from  experiment  to  ex- 
periment, there  is  presented  and  opened  up  a 
passage  to  discovery,  narrow  indeed  and  slippery, 
yet  not  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence.  And 
here  we  conclude  the  ministration  to  practice, 
being  the  last  in  the  order  of  distribution.  This, 
then,  is  a  plain  and  succinct  abstract  of  the  second 
book. 

These  things  being  unfolded,  we  trust  to  have 
well  constructed  and  furnished  withal,  the  mar- 
riage chamber  of  mind  and  the  universe,  the 
divine  goodness  not  disdaining  to  be  bridemaid. 
Let  it  then  be  the  votive  part  of  the  nuptial  hymn, 
that  from  their  union  may  rise  and  descend  a 
progeny  of  helps  to  man's  life,  a  line,  so  to  speak, 
of  heroes  to  cenquer  and  command  the  wants  and 
the  miseries  of  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion,  we  shall  add  some  remarks 
on  the  combination  and  the  succession  of  scientific 
efforts.  For  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  men 
know  their  own  strength,  not  when  multitudes 
devote  themselves  as  now  to  the  same  tasks,  but 
when  some  shall  appropriate  what  is  neglected 
by  the  rest.  Nor,  truly,  have  we  abandoned  hope 
of  aftertimes,  that  there  shall  rise  up  men  to 
advance  to  a  nobler  state  a  work  commencing 
from  such  slender  beginnings.    For  it  is  borne  i 


in  upon  our  mind,  that  what  is  now  done,  from 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  good  it  contains  to 
man,  is  manifestly  of  God.  And  in  His  work- 
ings, every  the  most  insignificant  germ  of  the 
future  is  pregnant  with  results. 

Now,  in  the  redargution  of  the  received  philo- 
sophies which  we  intend,  we  scarcely  know 
whither  at  first  to  turn  ourselves,  since  the  avenue 
to  confutation  of  the  same,  which  was  to  others 
open,  is  to  us  inhibited.  And,  besides,  so  many 
and  so  vast  are  the  troops  of  error  which  present 
themselves,  that  we  must  overthrow  and  dislodgs 
them,  not  in  close  detail  but  in  mass :  and  if  we 
would  draw  near  unto  them,  and  try  conclusions, 
hand  to  hand,  with  each  of  them  individoallj,  it 
were  in  vain  :  the  rule  of  all  reasoning  being  set 
aside,  difiTering  as  we  do  from  them  in  our  prin- 
ciples, and  repudiating  as  we  do  the  very  fonns 
and  authority  of  their  proofs  and  demonstrations. 
And  if  (which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  left  for 
us  to  do)  we  attempted  to  infer  and  derive  from 
experience  the  truths  we  maintain,  wc  are  only 
turning  back  to  the  starting  point.  And,  forgetting 
what  we  have  discoursed  of  the  preparing  of 
men's  minds,  we  are  found  going  directly  the 
opposite  way  :  and  falling  all  at  once  and  prems* 
turely  on  nature ;  to  which  we  have  pronounced 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  open  up  and  pave 
a  way,  becanse  of  the  obdurate  prejudices  and 
impediments  of  the  minds  of  men.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  but  shall 
try  to  confront  them,  and  prove  our  strength,  in 
manner  accommodated  to  our  design,  both  by  pro- 
ducing certain  tokens  from  which  an  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  these  philosophies,  and  mean- 
while noting  among  the  philosophies  themselves, 
so  as  to  shake  their  authority,  certain  prodigies 
of  perversion,  and  laughingstocks  to  intelligence, 
which  they  furnish. 

Yet  it  escapes  us  not  that  the  mass  of  such 
errors  is  too  much  consolidated  to  be  at  once  over- 
thrown ;  especially  as  among  learned  men,  it  is 
no  unusual  or  unheard-of  arrogance,  wilfully  to 
reject  opinions  which  they  cannot  shake.  Nor 
shall  we  offer  aught  too  light  or  low  for  the  gran- 
deur of  the  interest  which  is  at  stake,  nor  in  this 
sort  of  redargution  attempt  to  make  converts  to 
our  creed,  hoping  only  meantime  to  conciliate 
patience  and  candour,  and  that  only  in  minds  of  a 
more  commanding  and  decisive  order.  For  no 
one  can  betake  himself  to  us,  fresh  from  the  ha- 
bitual and  unceasing  companionship  of  such  er- 
rors, with  such  openness  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  not  to  retain  some  bias  to  his  impressions  and 
opinions  in  favour  of  inveterate  and  established 
systems.  You  cannot  inscribe  fresh  characters 
on  the  writing-tablet  without  expunging  the  for- 
mer ones ;  but,  in  the  mind,  you  will  scarcely 
obliterate  the  first  drawn  characters,  save  by  in- 
scribing others. 

This  bias,  as  we  think,  ought  to  be  counteracted, 
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and  these  our  statements  have  this  scope,  (we 
speak  it  without  reserve,)  to  lead  men  willing, 
not  to  drag  them  reluctant  All  forcing,  (as  we 
from  the  first  professed,)  we  would  banish :  and 
as  Borgia  jestingly  noted  of  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  the  Eighth,  that  the  French  had  come 
with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  the  public 
houses,  not  arms  to  force  their  way  through  the 
land  ;  so  y/e  too  anticipate  a  like  pacific  tone  and 
result  of  our  discoveries,  namely,  that  they  shall 
segregate  minds  of  large  capacity  from  the  crowd, 
and  into  these  shall  make  their  way,  rather  than 
be  obnoxious  to  men  of  opposite  opinions. 

But  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  in  which  we 
now  treat  of  the  redargution  of  the  vulgar  philoso- 
phies, our  task  hath  been  happily  lightened  by  a 
timely  and  extraordinary  circumstance.  For  while 
meditating  these  points,  there  came  to  me  a  cer^ 
tain  friend,  tlien  returning  from  France,  of  whom, 
after  due  courtesy  done,  I  inquired  much,  as  he 
(in  the  wont  of  intimate  friends)  of  me,  in  regard 
of  our  various  affairs.  "But  how  do  you  em- 
ploy," said  he,  at  length,  "  those  intervals  which 
are  unoccupied  with  public  business,  or  at  least 
wherein  its  bustle  abates.*'  <«  A  question  in  good 
time,"  I  answered ;  **  lest  you  should  suppose  I 
do  nothing  at  all  in  such  hours,  I  must  tell  you,  1 
now  meditate  a  renovation  of  philosophy,  which 
•hall  embrace  nothing  airy  or  abstract,  and  which 
shall  advance  the  interests  of  mankind.'*  t'A 
noble  undertaking,  doubtless,**  said  he;  «>but 
whom  have  you  for  associates  in  this  work  V* 
••  None  at  all,'*  was  my  reply ;  "  I  have  not  even 
a  person  with  whom  1  can  converse  without  re- 
serve on  such  subjects,  none  at  least  in  whose 
converse  I  can  explain  myself,  and  whet  my  pur- 
pose.** '<A  hard  fate,**  he  said,  >«yet  know,** 
he  immediately  added,  «>that  others  have  also  at 
heart  such  subjects.**  Whereupon  I  exclaimed 
with  joy, «« Precious  raindrop  of  hope,  that  hast  at 
last  sprinkled  my  thirsty  spirit,  and  recalled  me 
to  life.  Why,  I  met  not  long  ago  a  certain  evil- 
eyed  old  fortune-telling  woman,  who,  muttering  I 
loiow  not  what,  prophesied  that  my  offspring 
should  die  in  the  desert.**  «•  Would  you,**  said 
He,  «•  that  I  mention  a  circumstance  relating  to 
such  matters,  which  I  met  with  myself  in  France!*' 
«« Most  willingly,**  I  replied,  "  and  shall  be  grate- 
fal  besides." 

He  then  related  that  he  had,  while  at  Paris, 
been  invited  and  introduced  by  a  friend  of  his  to 
an  assembly  of  personages,  "  such,**  said  he,  «*  as 
yon  too  would  have  loved  to  see.  No  occurrence 
of  my  life  was  ever  more  delightful  than  that  in- 
troduction. There  were  about  fifty  present,  none 
jToang,  but  all  mature  of  years,  and  of  whom  each 
in  his  aspect  wore  a  stamp  of  dignity  and  of  ho- 
nour." He  related,  that  among  them  he  recog- 
nised men  who  had  held  offices  of  state,  others 
■enators  of  the  realm,  divers  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
and  lome  genetally  of  all  the  notable  classea  of  ! 


!  the  body  politic.  And  when  he  entered  at  first, 
he  found  them  occupied  with  easy  converse  one 
with  another,  yet  they  were  ranged  on  seats  placed 
with  some  formality  of  order,  and  sate  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  one's  coming. 

Not  long  after  there  came  to  them  a  personage 
of  an  aspect,  as  he  thought,  mild  and  exceedingly 
placid,  yet  the  comportment  of  his  features  was 
as  of  one  that  pitied  men.  And,  when  they  all 
stood  up  to  receive  him,  he  looked  around,  an4 
said  with  a  smile,  *^  I  could  never  have  conceived, 
now  that  I  recognise  your  features,  one  after  an- 
other, that  the  idle  hour  of  all  of  you  should  have 
fallen  upon  the  same  nook  of  tim«,  and  I  cannot 
enough  admire  how  it  hath  so  occurred."  Where- 
upon one  of  the  assembly  made  answer,  that  it 
was  he  himself  that  had  occasioned  that  leisure, 
seeing  that  what  they  expected  to  reap  from  him, 
they  regarded  as  preferable  to  all  business.  «*  I 
perceive,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  whole  waste 
of  the  time  here  consumed,  in  which  each  of  you, 
if  apart,  might  have  benefited  many,  is  to  be 
charged  to  my  account.  If  this  be  so,  I  must  see, 
in  good  sooth,  that  I  detain  you  not  gver  long." 
With  these  words  he  sate  down,  not  on  an  ele- 
vated seat  or  academic  chair,  but  on  a  level  with  the 
rest,  and  discoursed  to  the  assembly,  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect.  For  my  informant  said,  that 
he  tried  as  he  might  to  catch  up  the  address,  but 
while  going  over  his  remembrances  of  it  with  the 
friend  who  had  introduced  him,  they  seemed  far 
short  of  what  had  then  been  spoken.  He  then 
produced  a  specimen  of  the  speech  which  he  had 
taken  down,  and  which  he  had  then  about  him. 

*•  My  sons,  ye  are  doubtless  but  men  and  mor- 
tal, yet  will  ye  not  so  much  repino  at  the  terms 
of  your  being,  if  ye  sufficiently  remember  your 
nature.  God,  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  you, 
has  endowed  you  with  souls  to  contain  that 
world,  and  yet  remain  unfilled  and  unsatisfied. 
Wherefore  he  has  claimed  your  faith  for  himself, 
but  the  world  he  hath  submitted  to  your  sense ; 
and  hath  decreed  that  the  oracles  of  both  should 
not  be  clear,  but  ambiguous,  so  as  profitably  to 
exercise  yon,  and  to  balance  the  excellency  of  the 
things  discovered.  Now,  as  regards  truths  divine, 
my  hope  of  you  is  good ;  but  as  concerns  things 
human,  I  am  in  fear  for  you,  lest  you  be  involved 
in  a  train  of  endless  errors.  For  I  consider,  that 
you  are  intimately  persuaded  of  one  thing,  namely* 
that  you  now  enjoy  a  flourishing  and  auspicious 
state  of  science.  Ion  the  other  hand  admonish 
you,  not  to  regard  the  copiousness  or  utility  of 
the  knowledge  you  possess,  as  if  you  nad  been 
exalted  to  some  pinnacle  of  superiority,  oi  had 
satisfied  your  aspirations,  or  completed  your 
labours.    Revolve  the  matter  thus : 

^*  If  you  take  to  task  the  whole  of  that  huge 

congeries  of  writings  wherewith  the  sciences  are 

•o  puffed  out  and  overgrown,  and  mark  them  with 

a  ttrict  and  tifUng  scrutiny,  you  shall  every  when) 
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note  infinite  repetitions  of  the  tame  thing,  direr- 
sified  in  words,  arrangement,  examples,  and  illus* 
trations,  yet  in  the  torn  and  weight  and  real  effect 
of  things  all  anticipated,  and  manifestly  only 
repetitions,  so  as  there  is  at  once  porerty  and 
parade,  arrogance  and  miserable  jejoneness.  And 
if  I  may  be  allowed  a  colloquial  ease  and  plea^ 
santry  on  this  subject,  this  learning  of  yonrs  Tery 
much  resembles  the  well  known  supper  of  the 
host  of  Chalcis,  who  being  asked  whence  he  had 
such  store  of  different  hunter's  fare :  answered 
that  all  his  dishes  were  of  the  fiesh  of  a  tame  boar. 
For  you  will  not  deny  that  the  whole  of  that 
seeming  copiousness  is  nothing  but  fragments  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  not  reared, 
to  continue  the  metaphor,  in  the  woods  and  wilds 
of  nature,  but  styed  up  in  the  schools  and  scho- 
lastic cells  like  the  domesticated  animal.  For,  if 
you  give  up  the  Greeks,  and  a  few  Greeks  too. 


what  (I  pray  you)  hare  the  Romans  or  Arabs, 
which  doth  not  emanate  from,  and  fall  back  into, 
the  systems  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy  t  Thus  yoa  see 
your  entire  hopes  and  fortunes  wrapt  up  in  the 
weak  brams  and  limited  souls  of  about  half-a-doMo 
mortals.  Yet  it  was  not  for  this  that  God  im- 
planted in  you  reasonable  souls,  that  you  should 
obsequiously  give  up  to  human  beings  that  part 
of  you  which  be  vindicates  for  himself,-^mplieit 
faith  due  only  to  the  things  of  God.  Nor  hath  he 
allotted  to  you  the  firm  and  yivid  informations  of 
the  senses,  to  contemplate  the  works  of  a  few  men, 
but  his  own  works,  his  heaven  and  earth,  cele- 
brating the  while  his  glory  in  your  hearts,  and 
while  you  \i(t  up  a  hynm  to  your  Great  Author, 
admitting,  if  you  will,  these  mortals  (and  where- 
fore should  you  refuse)  to  a  place  besides  yoo  in 
the  worshipping  choir."  W.  G.  G. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 
FOR  THE   BASIS   OF   NATUKAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


PREFACE. 

Upon  my  taking  into  consideration  the  errors 
that  preyail  with  respect  to  the  true  grounds  of 
forming  theories  and  conducting  experiments,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  myself  to  remedy  these  evils,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  There  cannot  indeed  be 
any  thing  more  meritorious  than  to  lend  men  to 
throw  off  the  masks  of  authorities  and  their  blind 
admiration  of  experiments,  and  to  enter  into  a 
nearer  communion  with  things  themselves,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  them.  For  so  our  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  at  once  deep  and  secure, 
and  will  be  moreover  at  hand,  and  the  sources  of 
utility  will  be  multiplied.  But  the  first  princi- 
ples of  this  design  must  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  For  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  with  all  their  different  sects,  and, 
indeed,  whatever  other  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  been  built  upon  too  narrow 
a  basis,  and  on  an  insufHcient  acquaintance  with 
nature.  For,  taking  up  some  few  things  from  • 
experience,  and  from  tradition,  and  that  sometimes ; 
without  accurate  examination,  they  placed  the. 
rest  in  meditation  and  in  the  exercise  of  their . 
ingenuity;  relying  too  much  upon  dialectics  :  but, 
the  chymists  and  the  whole  class  of  mechanics  { 


and  empirics,  if  they  conducted  their  observations 
and  philosophy  with  more  boldness,  being  aceos- 
tomed  to  an  accurate  nicety  in  some  things,  bend 
all  others  by  the  most  singular  methods  to  them; 
and  give  out  opinions  the  roost  monstrous  and 
unnatural.  For  the  one  class,  out  of  many  things 
take  but  little,  the  other  out  of  but  little  take  much 
into  the  body  of  their  philosophy ;  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  method  of  either  class  is  unsound, 
and  will  not  hold.  But  the  knowledge  of  nature 
which  has  been  hitherto  collected,  however  copi- 
ous it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  really  meagre 
and  unprofitable.  Neither  is  it  of  that  kind  for 
which  we  are  inquiring.  Nor  is  it  yet  cleared  of 
fable  and  absurdity,  but  runs  out  into  antiquity 
and  philology,  and  relations  of'  things  uncon- 
nected with  it,  neglecting  and  rejecting  what  is 
solid,  but  laboriously  curious  upon  trifles.  But 
the  worst  of  this  kind  of  copiousness  is  this,  that 
it  embraces  the  investigation  of  natural  objects, 
and  yet  for  the  most  part  declines  the  study  of 
things  mechanical.  And  these  are  the  very  things 
which  by  far  excel  the  others  in  the  searching  out 
the  secrets  of  nature,  for,  nature  being  of  itself 
vast  and  diffuse,  dissipates  the  mind  and  con 
founds  it  by  its  variety.  But  in  mechanical  ope- 
rations the  judgment  is  collected,  and  the  designs 
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and  working  of  natare  are  disc«nied,  and  not  the 
effects  only.  And,  besides,  all  the  subtlety  of 
mechanics  stops  short  of  the  object  which  we 
seek.  For  the  person  thus  employed  being  intent 
upon  his  work  and  object,  neither  raises  his  mind 
nor  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  other  things,  and 
which  perchance  avail  more  to  the  inrestigation 
of  nature.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  greater 
care  and  choice  kinds  of  examination  and  even  of 
expense,  and  moreover  of  the  greatest  patience. 
For  this  hath  rendered  every  thing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  experiment  useless,  that  men  have  from 
the  beginning  sought  out  experiments  for  the 
sake  of  gain  and  not  of  knowledge,  and  have 
been  intent  upon  bringing  out  something  magnifi- 
cent, not  upon  revealing  the  oracles  of  nature, 
which  is  the  work  of  works,  and  comprehends  all 
power  in  itself.  And  this  evil  hath  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fastidious  curiosity  of  men,  in 
generally  turning  their  attention  to  the  secrets 
and  rarities  of  nature,  and  in  expending  all  their 
research  upon  these,  passing  over  experiments 
and  ordinary  observations  with  contempt.  And 
they  seem  to  have  been  determined  to  this  choice 
either  from  the  pursuit  of  applause,  or  from  having 
fallen  into  this  error,  that  the  office  of  philosophy 
is  as  much  to  trace  the  cause  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences and  the  remoter  causes  of  those  causes,  as 
it  is  to  harmonize  extraordinary  with  ordinary 
events.  But  the  cause  of  this  universal  complaint 
respecting  natural  history  is  chiefly  this,  that  men 
have  not  merely  erred  in  their  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  in  their  design.  For  that  natural  history 
which  now  exists  seems  to  have  been  composed 
either  on  account  of  the  profitableness  of  experi- 
ments or  the  pleasure  of  details,  and  to  have  been 
made  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  serve  as  the 
elements,  and  as  it  were  to  be  the  nurse  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  It  is  therefore  my 
design,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  For  I  have  long  since  made  up  my 
opinion  as  to  the  province  of  abstract  philoso- 
phies :  it  is  my  intention  also  to  adhere  to  the 
methods  of  true  and  good  induction,  in  which  are 
contained  all  things ;  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  help 
of  instruments,  or,  by  a  clue  to  a  labyrinth,  to 
assist  as  much  as  possible  the  power  of  the  human 
understanding,  of  itself  inadequate  and  very  une- 
qual to  the  attainment  of  the  sciences.  And  I  am 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  if  I  would  include  in 
that  restoration  of  the  sciences,  which  I  have  in 
contemplation,  any  greater  scope,  I  might  indeed 
reap  the  greater  honour. 

But  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  mind 
that  can  learn  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  out 
of  a  sense  of  real  desert  and  confidence  of  success 
to  reject  with  readiness  what  is  only  plausible,  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  that  part  of  the  work 
which  would  probably  have  been  passed  over  by 
others  altogether,  or  would  not  have  been  treated 
in  accordance  with  my  design*    And  there  are 


two  admonitions  which  I  would  give  on  this  head, 
as  at  otiier  times,  so  especially  now,  in  proceed* 
ing  to  this  very  thing:  first,  that  we  should  dis- 
miss that  motion,  which,  though  so  thoroughly 
false  and  destructive,  easily  takes  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  the  investigation  of  particular 
objects  is  an  infinite  and  endless  task:  when  the 
truth  rather  is,  that  there  is  no  bound  to  mere 
opinions  and  disputes,  but  that  those  fantasies  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  error  and  endless  uncer- 
tainty :  but  that  those  particular  objects  and  the 
informations  of  sense  (taking  out  individuals  and 
degrees  of  things,  which  suffices  for  the  inveeti. 
gation  of  truth)  certainly  admit  of  comprehension, 
and  that  neither  too  wide  and  extensive,  nor  too 
difllcult  and  adventurous.  And,  secondly,  that 
men  freqnently  bear  the  object  in  mind,  and  that 
when  they  fall  upon  the  consideration  of  very 
many  ofthe  most  ordinary,  small,  and  apparently 
trivial  and  even  low  subjects,  and  which,  as  Aris- 
totle says,  seem  to  require  a  previous  apology, 
they  will  not  think  that  I  am  trifling,  or  taking 
down  the  dignity  ofthe  human  mind.  For  these 
things  are  not  sought  out  or  described  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  no  other  way  is  open  to  the  human 
understanding,  nor  any  other  method  \e(i  of  pur- 
suing this  work;  since  we  are  attempting  an 
object  of  unrivalled  importance,  and  most  worthy 
of  the  human  mind,  to  kindle  in  this  our  age, 
through  means  offered  and  applied  by  the  Deity 
himself,  the  pure  light  of  nature,  the  name  indeed 
the  boast  of  men,  the  thing  itself  entirely  un- 
known. Nor  do  I  dissemble  my  opinion  that 
that  preposterous  subtlety  of  arguments  and  ima- 
ginations  in  the  time  of  which  the  subtlety  and 
truth  of  the  first  information  or  true  induction  was 
either  passed  over  or  ill  set  on  foot,  can  never 
effect  a  restoration,  though  all  the  genius  of  past 
ages  should  unite  in  the  design ;  but  that  nature 
like  fortune  has  her  hair  only  upon  her  forehead. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  work  be  entirely 
recommenced,  and  that,  with  greater  helps,  and 
laying  aside  the  heats  of  opinion,  an  entrance  be 
opened  into  the  kingdom  of  philosophy  and  ofthe 
sciences,  (in  which  all  the  wealth  of  man  is  stored, 
for  nature  is  overcome  only  by  yielding,)  in  the 
same  manner  as  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  but  as  little  children.  But 
the  profit  of  this  work,  that  plebeian  and  promis- 
cuous advantage  derived  from  experiments  them- 
selves, we  do  not  altogether  condemn,  since  it  can 
doubtless  marry  desirable  suggestions  to  the  ob- 
servation and  invention  of  men  according  to  their 
various  arts  and  talents.  But  we  deem  it  ex- 
tremely small  in  comparison  of  that  entrance  into 
human  knowledge  and  power,  which,  through 
the  divine  mercy,  we  look  for.  And  of  that 
meroy  we  again  desire,  that  it  may  see  fit  to 
enrich  anew  the  human  family  through  our  hands. 
The  nature  of  things  is  either  free,  as  in  species^ 
or  confused,  as  in  monsters,  or  straightened,  as  io 
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the  experiments  of  the  arts ;  bat  it  acts  in  what- 
ever class  are  worthy  of  commemoration.  But 
the  histoid  of  species  which  at  present  exists,  as 
of  animals,  metals,  and  fossils,  is  tumid  and  im- 
pertinent;  the  history  of  prodigies  vain  and 
grounded  upon  slight  reports ;  the  history  of  ex- 
periments imperfect,  tried  by  parts,  treated  neg- 
ligently, and  made  entirely  with  a  view  to  action 
and  not  philosophy.  It  is,  therefore,  my  design 
to  contract  the  history  of  species,  to  examine  and 
revise  the  history  of  prodigies,  and  to  put  forth 
my  principal  labours  upon  experiments  mechanical 
and  artificial,  and  upon  the  subjection  of  nature  to 
the  hand  of  man.  For  what  are  the  sports  and 
wantonings,  as  it  were,  of  nature  to  us  1  that  is, 
Uiose  triding  differences  of  species  according  to 
their  forms,  which  are  of  no  service  to  our  pur- 
suits, and  with  which  natural  history,  neverthe- 
less,  teems.  The  knowledge  of  things  wonder- 
ful is,  indeed,  .pleasant  to  ns,  if  freed  from  the 
fabulous,  but  on  what  account  does  it  afford  us 
pleasure  1  not  from  any  delight  that  is  in  admira- 
tion itself,  but  because  it  frequently  intimates  to 
art  its  office,  that  from  the  knowledge  of  nature  it 
may  lead  it  whither  it  sometimes  preceded  it  by 
its  own  unassisted  power.  To  artificial  experi- 
ments we  entirely  attribute  the  first  place  in 
kindling  the  light  of  nature,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  highly  useful  of  themselves,  but  because 
they  are  the  most  faithful  interpreters  of  natural 
occurrences.  Would  any  one,  for  instance,  have 
so  clearly  explained  the  nature  of  lightning  or  of 
the  rainbow,  before  the  reason  of  both  was  de- 
monstrated, of  the  one  through  tlie  instruments 
of  war,  of  the  other  through  the  artificial  resem- 
blances of  the  rainbow  on  the  wall.  But  if  they 
are  faithful  interpreters  of  causes,  they  will  also 
be  certain  and  successful  signs  of  their  effects  and 
operations.  And  I  shall  not  depart  from  this 
tlireefold  division  of  ray  history  to  treat  each 
8ubje:^t  separately,  but  shall  mix  the  kinds  them- 
selves, natural  with  artificial,  ordinary  with  extra- 
ordinary, and  keeping  close  to  every  subject  in 
proportion  to  its  utility. 

It  is  usual  to  begin  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
air.  But  in  strict  adherence  to  my  object,  I 
should  prefer  those  phenomena  which  constitute 
and  produce  a  more  common  nature  of  which  both 
globes  partake.  We  will  begin,  therefore  with 
the  history  of  bodies  according  to  that  distinction 
which  appears  the  simplest,  that  is,  the  quantity  or 
paucity  of  matter  contained  and  extended  within 
the  same  space  or  the  same  boundaries.  For  as  no 
axiom  in  nature  is  more  certain  than  that  twofold 
one,  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  can  be  reduced  to  no- 
tliing,  but  that  the  quantum  itself  of  nature,  or  the 
universal  sum  of  matter,  is  ever  the  same,  admitting 
neither  of  increase  nor  of  diminution;  so  it  is  not 
less  certain,  although  it  has  not  been  so  clearly 


remarked  or  asserted,  (whatever  men  may  pretend 
respecting  the  power  of  matter  being  equally  pro- 
portioned to  its  forms,)  that  out  of  that  quantum 
of  matter  more  or  less  is  contiiined  under  the  same 
dimensions  of  space,  according  to  tlie  difference 
of  the  bodies  by  which  tliey  are  occupied,  of 
which  some  are  very  evidently  found  to  be  more 
compact,  others  more  extended  or  diffused.  For 
a  vessel  or  a  cavity  iilled  with  water  and  air  can- 
not receive  the  same  portion  of  matter,  but  the  one 
more  and  the  ot'irr  less.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
were  to  assert  that  from  an  equal  quantity  of  air 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  could  be  produced,  it 
would  be  the  same  with  asserting  that  something 
could  be  produced  out  of  nothing.  For  tliat  must, 
of  course,  be  supplied  out  of  nothing  which  is 
supposed  to  be  wanting  in  matter.  Ag-ain,  if  it 
were  asserted  that  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
could  be  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  air,  it 
would  be  the  same  with  asserting  that  something 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing.  For  the  superfluous 
matter  must,  of  course,  have  vanished  into  no- 
thing. And  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  admit 
of  calculation  imperceptible  in  some  respects,  but 
definite  and  certain,  and  known  to  nature.  As,  if 
one  were  to  say,  that  a  body  of  gold  compared 
with  a  body  of  spirit  of  wine  were  a  collection  of 
matter  excin^ding  in  a  ratio  of  twenty  to  one,  or 
thereabout,  he  would  speak  the  truth.  In  setting 
forth,  therefore,  that  history  which  I  have  spoken 
of  respecting  the  quantity  and  paucity  of  matter, 
and  the  union  and  expansion  of  matter,  from  which 
those  notions  of  density  and  rarity  (if  rightly  con- 
sidered) have  their  rise,  I  shall  preserve  this  or- 
der ;  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  different  bodies,  (as  of  gold, 
water,  oil,  fire,)  and  having  examined  the  ratios 
of  different  bodies,  I  will  afterwards  treat  of  the 
retirings  and  excursions  of  the  same  body,  with 
calculations  or  proportions.  For  the  same  body, 
without  accession  or  subtraction,  or  with  the 
smallest  possible  degree  of  either,  from  various 
impulses  both  external  and  internal  is  able  to  ga- 
ther itself  into  a  greater  and  lesser  sphere.  For 
sometimes  the  body  endeavours  to  return  to  its 
former  sphere,  and  sometimes  evidently  exceeds 
it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  enumerate  the 
courses,  differences,  and  proportions  of  any  natu- 
ral body,  (in  relation  to  its  extent,)  comparing 
them  with  iu  interstices  or  pores,  that  is,  iu  pul- 
verizations, calcinations,  vitrifications,  dissolu- 
tions, distillations,  vapours,  exhalations,  and  in- 
flammations. In  the  next  place,  I  shall  lay  down 
the  actions  and  motions  themselves,  the  extent 
and  bounds  of  the  contraction  and  dilatation,  and 
when  the  bodies  return  to  themselves,  and  when 
they  exceed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  ex- 
tent; but  I  shall  note  particularly  the  efficients 
and  means  through  which  this  kind  of  contractions 
and  dilatations  of  bodies  follow,  and,  in  the  mean 
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time,  shall  subjoin  by  the  way,  the  powers  and 
actions  which  accrue  to  bodies  from  such  com- 
pressions and  dilatations. 

And  as  I  well  know  bow  difficult  it  is  in  the 
present  state  of  the  mind  to  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  nature  now  from  the  very  elements,  I  shall 
add  my  own  observations,  in  order  to  excite  the 
attention  and  raise  the  thoughts  of  others,  fiut 
with  respect  to  demonstration,  whether  as-  to, the 
discovery  of  the  density  and  rarity  of  bodies,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  respect  to  thick  and  pal- 
pable bodies,  the  motion  of  fp^vity,  as  it  is  called, 
can  be  assumed  as  the  best  as  well  as.  readiest 
proof ;  for  the  gravity  of  a  body  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  compactness.  But  after  we  have  come 
to  the  class  of  ethereal  and  spiritual  substances, 
then  indeed  we  have  no  measure  or  rule  whereby 
to  go,  and  shall  need  another  method  of  investi- 
gation. But  we  will  begin  with  gold,  the  heaviest 
of  all  bodies  within  our  knowledge,  (for  philoso- 
phy is  not  yet  so  matured  as  that  we  ought  to 
venture  an  opinion  respecting  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,)  and  embraces  the  greatest  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  smallest  space ;  and  we  shall  apply  the 
ratios  of  other  bodies  to  the  sphere  of  this ;  inti- 
mating, however,  that  here  we  scarcely  touch 
upon  the  history  of  weights,  except  as  far  as  it 
may  throw  light  upon  the  demonstrating  of  the 
dimensions  of  bodies.  But  as  our  design  is  not 
to  publish  conjectures,  but  to  discover  and  gain 
knowledge,  and  this  appears  to  lie  in  the  exami- 
nation and  proof  of  the  first  experiments,  I  have 
determined  in  every  very  subtile  experiment  to 
subjoin  the  mode  of  experiment  I  have  made  use 
o(^  that  after  it  is  clearly  ascertained  how  each 
thing  by  itself  appears  to  me,  men  may  see  how 
far  they  may  rest  satisfied,  and  what  further  re- 
mains to  be  done,  whether  in  the  correction  of 
errors  which  may  still  cleave  to  the  work,  or  in 
the  calling  forth  and  employing  of  more  accurate 
modes  of  proof.  And  I  will  (or  my  own  part 
diligently  and  sincerely  intimate  those  subjects 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  less  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored, and  to  lie,  as  it  were,  nearer  and  more 
open  to  error.  Lastly,  I  will  add  my  own  observa- 
tions, as  I  before  said,  so  that  whilst  every  part  of 
philosophy  is  preserved  entire,  I  may  yet  even  by 
the  way  turn  the  face  itself  of  natural  history  to- 
ward philosophy.  It  will  be  my  care  also  to  remark 
whatever  those  things  are,  whether  experiments  or 
observations,  which  occur  and  intervene  beside  the 
scope  of  inquiry,  and  pertain  to  other  denomina- 
tions, that  the  investigation  may  be  kept  distinct. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  CONJUNCTION  AND  EXPANSION 
OP  MATTER  THROUGH  SPACE  IN  TANGIBLE  BO- 
DIE«,  WJTH  A  CALCULATION  OF  THEIR  RATIOS 
IN  DIFFERENT  BODIES. 
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The  Mode  of  Experiment  upon  the  above  Table. 

Let  the  weights  which  I  have  used  be  under- 
stood to  be  of  the  same  kind  aqd  computation 
with  those  of  goldsmiths',  a  pound  being  twelve 
ounces,  and  an  ounoe  twenty  pennyweights,  a 
pennyweight  twenty-four  gpr^ins.  I  hare  chosen 
gold  as  a  standard  of  the  ratios  of  other  bodies, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  extension,  not  so 
much  b^use  it  is  the  heaviest  of  bodies,  as  be- 
cause it  is  the  roost  unique.  For,  other  bodiett, 
which,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  inconstancy 
even  after  they  have  been  tried  by  fire,  retain  a 
diversity  of  weight  and  dimension;  but  pure  gold 
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appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  property,  and 
to  be  the  same  in  all  circumstances.  The  experi- 
ment adopted  in  this  case  was  this:  I  made  an 
ounce  of  pure  gold  into  the  form  of  a  cube ;  I  then 
prepared  a  small  square  vessel  to  receive  that 
body  of  gold,  and  to  agree  with  it  exactly,  except 
that  it  was  a  little  too  high ;  yet,  so  as  that  there 
might  be  marked,  by  a  distinct  line,  a  space 
within  the  vessel  in  which  the  gold  cube  might 
ascend.  I  did  that  for  the  sake  of  fluids,  that, 
when  any  fluid  was  to  be  put  into  the  same  vessel, 
it  might  not  £ow  over,  but,  by  this  method,  be 
more  conveniently  preserved  in  an  accurate  mea- 
sure. I  had,  at  the  same  time,  another  vessel 
made,  in  size  and  weight  equal  with  the  former, 
that,  in  a  like  vessel,  the  ratio  of  the  contents  of 
the  body  might  appear  by  itself.  Then,  I  had 
made  cubes  of  the  same  magnitude  or  dimensions 
in  all  those  materials  specified  in  the  table,  which 
were  capable  of  division.  But,  the  fluids  I  made 
use  of  at  the  time,  by  filling  the  vessel  until  the 
fluid  ascended  to  the  place  that  was  marked ;  and 
the  powders  in  the  same  manner ;  but  those  as 
closely  pressed  as  possible;  but  this  with  an 
especial  view  to  their  lying  even  and  not  suffer- 
ing injury.  The  proof,  therefore,  was  no  other 
than  that,  one  of  the  vessels  being  empty,  should 
be  put  with  an  ounce  in  one  scale,  another  of  the 
vessels  in  another,  with  a  body  in  the  lump,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  be  taken ;  so  that,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  diminution  would  the  dimensions 
of  the  same  body  be  increased.  For  example, 
when  a  cube  of  gold  gives  one  ounce,  but  one  of 
fat  a  pennyweight,  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  the  body  of  gold,  compared  with  the  extension 
of  the  body  of  fat,  has  a  twentieth  ratio.  It  was 
desirable,  also,  that  the  mode  should  be  noted 
down  of  the  measure  which  comprehended  an 
ounce  of  gold  ;  it  was  that  of  a  pint  of  wine,  ac- 
cording to  English  measure,  a  fraction  a  little  less 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  proof 
was  this:  I  marked  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  was  in  the  vessel,  under  the  line  aforesaid, 
and  then  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  pint, 
and  collected  the  ratios  of  the  measures  from 
those  of  the  weiglits. 

Cktxitions, 

Observe  whether,  perchance,  a  closer  contrac- 
tion of  the  body  from  the  united  force  produce  a 
greater  ratio  of  weight  than  is  in  proportion  to  the 
matter,  whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  peculiar  history  of  the  weight.  If 
it  should  be  so,  the  calculation  is  certainly  erro. 
neous,  and  the  more  bodies  are  extended,  so  much 
the  more  of  matter  they  possess,  than  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  calculation  of  weight  and  measure 
which  depends  upon  it. 

The  smallness  of  the  vessel  which  I  made  use 
of,  and  the  form  of  it,  although  very  convenient 
for  the  receiving  of  the  beforementioned  cubes, 


was  not  equally  suitable  for  the  talcing  of  the 
ratios  with  the  strictest  accuracy.  For  it  could 
not  well  receive  particles  beneath  a  half  or  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  and  that  square  surfaee,  in  a 
small  and  impereeptible  ascent  or  altitude,  was  ca- 
pable of  attracting  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
weight  contrary  to  what  it  is  in  vessels  rising  to 
a  point. 

3.  There  is  no  donbt,  that  very  many  bodies 
noted  in  the  table  receive  more  or  less  within 
their  species,  according  to  weight  and  dimension. 
For,  waters,  wines,  and  the  like,  differ  from  one 
another  in  gravity.  Therefore,  as  it  respects  the 
minutest  calculation,  the  thing  itself  receives 
some  modification;  neither  can  the  individuals, 
upon  which  our  experiment  falls,  decide  with 
exactness  the  nature  of  the  species,  nor,  perhaps, 
9gree  minutely  with  experiments  made  on  others* 

4.  I  have  set  down,  in  the  above  table  those 
bodies  which  could  conveniently  fill  the  space  or 
measure,  each  with  its  body  in  the  lump,  and 
could,  as  it  were,  be  assimilated,  and  from  the 
ratios  of  the  weight,  of  which  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  respecting  the  collection  of  matter. 
Three  kinds  of  bodies,  therefose,  could  not  be 
brought  into  our  computation ;  first,  those  which 
would  not  satisfy  cubical  dimension,  such  ss 
leaves,  flowers,  fibres,  membranes ;  2dly,  bodies 
with  unequal  pores  and  cavities,  as  sponges, 
fleeces,  and  cork;  3dly,  pneumatic  bodies  srs 
without  weight 

Observattotis. 

The  collection  of  matter  in  those  tangible 
bodies  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
is  within  the  ratios  of  twenty-one  parts,  or  there- 
about. The  collection  of  matter  is  found  most 
compact  in  gold,  and  most  expanded  in  spirits  of 
wine,  (we  speak  of  bodies  which  are  whole  and 
not  porous.)  For  spirit  of  wine  occupies  a  space 
twenty  times,  and  that  repeated,  of  the  space 
which  gold  does,  according  to  the  ratios  of  one 
ounce  to  twenty-two  grains.  For,  of  those 
twenty-one  parts,  of  which  some  are  more  com- 
pact than  others ;  metals  occupy  thirteen  parts, 
for  tin,  the  lightest  of  metals,  is  almost  eight 
pennyweights,  thirteen,  that  is  to  say,  below  that 
of  gold.  For,  all  this  kind  of  variety,  leaving 
metals,  is  confined  within  those  eight  remaining 
parts,  and,  again,  that  remarkable  variety  which, 
by  beginning  incluMvely  from  stones,  is  extended 
to  those  other  subjects,  is  confined  within  three 

1  parts  only,  or  but  little  more.  For  the  touchstone, 

j  the  heaviest  of  stones,  (excepting  the  loadstone.) 
preponderates  by  little  more   than  three  penny- 

'  weights.  But  spirit  of  wine,  the  limit  of  levity 
in  compact  bodies,  is  lighter  by  little  less  than 

'  one  pennyweight.  A  great  gap  presents  itself 
from  gold  and  quicksilver  to  lead,  namely,  from 
twenty  pennyweights  and  a  little  under,  to  less 
than  twelve.  And,  although  great  metallic  bodies 
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ftWrnnd  in  rarietj,  I  am  not  inelined  to  suppose 
tbat  there  are  any  intermediate  bodies,  eicepting, 
pertiaps,  the  elements  of  quicksilyer.  From  lead 
there  is  a  gradaal  ascent  to  iron  and  tin.  Ag^ain, 
there  appears  a  great  hiatus  between  metals  and 
stones,  namely,  from  eight  to  three  pennyweights ; 
for  such,  or  about  such,  is  the  distance  from  tin 
to  the  touchstone.  Only  between  these  comes 
the  loadstone,  and  almost  on  a  par,  and  this  is  a 
metallic  stone ;  and,  probably,  other  fossils  may 
be  found  of  imperfect  mixture^  and  of  a  nature 
compounded  between  stone  and  metal.  From 
stones,  indeed,  to  the  other  bodies,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual variation. 

But  we  little  doubt  that,  as  to  regetables,  and 
also  in  the  parts  of  animals,  they  show  themselves 
more  than  other  bodies,  although  of  sufficiently 
equal  texture,  which  surpass  spirit  of  wine  in 
lightness.  For,  even  the  wood  of  the  oalc,  which 
is  firm  and  solid,  is  lighter  than  spirit  of  wine, 
and  the  wood  of  the  fir  much  more.  And  very 
many  flowers  and  leaves,  and  membranes  and 
fibres,  as  the  skins  of  serpents,  the  wings  of  in- 
sects, and  the  like,  would  doubtless  approach  the 
lesser  ratios  of  weights,  (if  they  were  capable  of 
cubic  dimension,)  and  much  more  artificial  sub- 
stances, as  tinder,  the  leaves  of  roses  after  distil- 
lation, and  the  like. 

We  generally  find,  as  to  the  parts  of  animals, 
some  boffies  more  compact  than  in  plants.  For, 
bones  and  skins  are  more  compact  than  woods 
and  leaves ;  for,  we  must  correct  that  proneness 
which  the  human  mind  entertains  toward  conjec- 
turing that  bodies  are  bard  and  consistent,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  compactness  and  solidity,  but  that 
fluids  are  naturally  less  contracted.  For,  a  col- 
lection of  matter  is  not  less  in  fluids  than  in 
solids,  but  rather  more.  Gold,  by  a  certain  soft- 
ness which  it  possesses,  verges  to  a  fluid  state,  and, 
when  liqaefied,  is  not  extended,  but  is  contained 
within  its  former  place.  And  quicksilver  flows 
of  itself;  and  lead  easily  flows,  iron  with  difficulty, 
of  which  the  one  is  a  very  heavy,  the  other  a  very 
light  body.  But  this  is  especially  to  be  noted, 
that  metals  which  are  frangible  (fluids,  to  wit) 
far  exceed  stones  in  weight 

It  is  very  remarkable  of  gold  and  quicksilver, 
which  are  so  much  heavier  than  other  metals,  that 
they  are  found  sometimes  in  grains  and  small 
partteles,  as  if  perfect  by  nature  and  commonly 
pure,  which  happens  to  no  other  metals,  which 
must  unite  and  be  purified  by  fire,  whereas  these 
two,  the  conjunction  of  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
est and  the  strictest,  is  natural  and  widiout  the 
aid  of  fire. 

In  the  investigaUon  of  the  nature  of  metals  and 
stones,  some  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting 
those  metals  which  are  found  lower  than  others 
and  are  deeper  in  the  earth,  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  certain  rule  and  standing  experiment  on 
this  head.    But  here  we  most  take  into  the  coo* 


sideration  the  region  in  which  the  mines  or  quar- 
ries are  found,  whether  it  be  higher  ground  or 
whether  lower.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
stones  and  diamonds  that  are  crystals,  whether 
the  stony  nature  penetrate  the  earth  so  deeply  as 
the  metallic,  or  rather  attaches  only  to  the  surface, 
which  appears  the  more  probable  supposition. 

Sulphur,  commonly  deemed  the  faUker  of  metds, 
though  generally  not  so  by  the  learned,  or  sulphur 
transferred  to  a  kind  of  natural  and  not  common 
sulphur,  has  a  collection  of  matter  inferior  to 
every  kind  of  metal  and  even  to  stones  and  the 
stronger  earths,  by  two  pennyweights  and'  two 
grains ;  and  yet,  (if  other  circumstances  concur,) 
if  mixed  up  with  mercury,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
mirable gravity  of  this  latter,  it  could  give  the 
weights  of  all  metals  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
temperament,  except  the  weight  of  gold. 

The  efficient  of  conjunction  in  bodies  is  not 
always  considered  in  respect  to  their  accumula- 
tien.  For  glass,  which  joins  by  means  of  a  fierce 
and  powerful  fire,  outweighs  crystal,  which  is 
its  original  nature,  and  is  extracted  without  fire 
or  apparont  heat;  for  as  to  ice  being  a  solid,  that 
is  a  popular  error,  and  crystal  itself  is  mueh 
heavier  than  ice,  which  is  plainly  kept  together 
by  cold,  and  yet  it  floats  upon  the  water. 

The  mixture  of  liquore  does  not  depend  upon 
OT  arise  from  the  ratios  of  their  weights  only, 
since  the  spirit  of  wine  is  not  mixed  with  distil- 
led oil  of  almonds,  but  (what  would  not  appear 
probable)  floats  upon  oil  as  oil  upon  water ;  and 
yet  (as  maybe  seen  from  the  table)  is  only  lighter 
by  a  grain  and  a  half.  But  at  the  same  time  spi- 
rit of  wine  is  by  far  more  easily  mixed  with  Uie 
spirit  of  water,  though  heavier;  and  as  water 
itself  is  more  easily  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  than 
with  oil  of  olives ;  and  yet  oil  of  vitriol  is  heavier 
than  water  by  eighteen  grains,  but  oil  of  olives 
lighter  by  four.  But  this  is  not  to  be  received 
without  a  particular  consideration  of  the  weight 
in  bodies  proportioned  according  to  the  mixture. 
For  we  see  that  wine  floats  upon  water,  if  the 
agitation  is  repressed  or  there  is  a  pertnrbatbn  of 
the  descent  or  firet  state;  as  when  into  a  vessel 
in  which  water  is  contained  you  pour  wine, 
but  with  a  piece  of  bread  or  cloth  intervening, 
which  would  break  the  power  itself  of  the  first 
condition.  And  the  same  takes  place  in  water 
poured  upon  oil  of  vitriol  with  this  design.  And 
what  is  more ;  although  wine  be  firet  poured  in 
and  afterwards  water  (upon  the  broad  or  cloth  as 
aforesaid,)  it  finds  its  own  place,  and  passes 
through  the  wine  and  settles  itself. 

CorUinuation  ef  the  Hialory  of  the  Conjuneiion  and 
E^^ptumon  of  the  JifiUter  in  the  tame  Body, 
I  deem  that  our  investigation  into  the  ratios  of 
powdere  will  be  attended  with  greater  utility  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  bodies  themselves,  in 
tiieir  complete  state,  and  do  not  consider  thenr 
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umply  by  themselves.  For  by  this  means  a' 
judgment  may  be  formed  respecting  the  difference  | 
of  the  bodies  and  concerning  those  connexions 
and  chains  of  their  perfect  nature  which  are  the 
closest.  But  in  the  ratios  of  powders,  we  under- 
stand powders  as  compressed  as  possible.  For  this 
conduces  to  their  evenness,  and  does  not  suffer 
accident.  Mercury  in  the  lump. has  in  that  ex- 
perimental measure  on  ^hich  the  table  proceeds, 
19  dwt.  and  9  gr.,  but  sublimated  in  powder, 
3  dwt.  and  33  gr. 

Lead  in  the  lump,  13  dwt.  1|  gr.,  but  in  white 
lead,  in  powder,  4  dwt  8|  gr. 

Steel  in  the  lump,  8  dwt.  10  gr.,  but  in  pre- 
pared powder,  (such  as  is  used  in  medicines,)  2 
dwt.  9  gr. 

Crystal  in  the  lump,  2  dwt.  16  gr.,  in  powder, 

1  dwt.  20  gr. 

Hed  sandal  in  the  lump,  1  dwt.  ^  gr.,  in  pow- 
der, 16^  gr. 

The  wood  of  the  oak  in  the  lump,  19  J  gr.,  in 
ashes,  1  dwt.  2  gr. 

But  that  the  ratios  of  powder  pressed  and  not 
pressed  may  be  the  better  understood,  and  that 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  bodies,  I  have 
tadcen  the  weight  of  roses  in  powder,  since  it 
cmild  not  be  taken  into  the  table  in  the  lump : 
that  gave  in  powder  not  pressed,  7  gr.,  in  powder 
pressed,  22  gr.,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  wood  of 
the  tried  red  sandal,  red  sandal  in  powder  not 
pressed,  lOgr.,  pressed,  16i,  so  that  powder  of  rose 
is  much  lighter  than  that  of  sandal  if  not  pressed, 
heavier  if  pressed.  I  have  also  taken,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  former  table,  the  ratios  of  powder  in 
some  examples  from  flowers,  herbs,  and  seeds, 
(for  the  dimension  of  roots  could  not  be  cubic,) 
for  an  example  of  the  rest  in  their  own  species; 
and  I  find  that  the  powder  of  rose-flower,  as  afore- 
said, gives  22  gr.,  of  sweet  marjoram,  23,  of 
sweet  fennel,  1  dwt.  3J  gr.  I  have  taken  also 
in  powders  the  weight  of  other  bodies  which 
could  not  have  been  taken  into  the  table,  as  of 
white  sand.  This  gave  1  dwt.  20  gr. ;  of  common 
salt,  1  dwt.  10  gr. ;  of  sugar,  1  dwt.  2 J  gr. ;  of 
myrrh,  1  dwt ;  of  benjamin,  1  dwt.  In  this  same 
table  you  may  see  that  sulphur,  in  the  lump,  jrields 

2  dwt.  2  gr.,  in  chymic  oil,  1  dwt.  18  gr.;  but 
vitriol  in  the  body,  I  dwt.  22  gr.,  in  oil,  1  dwt. 
21  gr. ;  wine  in  the  body,  1  dwt.  2  gr.,  and  dis- 
tilled, 22  gr. ;  vinegar  in  the  body,  1  dwt.  2  gr., 
distilled,  1  gr.  1  dwt. 

Cautions. 

When  we  speak  of  weight  in  the  body,  and  in 
the  powder,  we  do  not  understand  it  of  the  same 
individual,  but  of  the  body  and  powder  of  the 
same  species  contained  within  the  same  tabular 
measure. 

For  if  the  wood  of  the  oak  be  taken  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wood  in  the  individual  be  reduced 


to  ashes ;  it  both  loses  a  great  part  of  its  weight, 
and  the  ashes  do  not  by  a  considerable  propoxl^on 
fill  the  measure  of  the  wood. 

The  method  of  pulverixation  has  considerable 
influence  with  respect  to  the  opening  or  expanding 
the  body.  For  there  is  one  ratio  of  powder  which 
is  produced  by  simple  bruising  or  filing,  another 
of  that  which  is  produced  by  distillation,  as  of 
sublimate ;  another  of  that  which  is  produced  by 
turning  it,  as  it  were,  into  rust  by  means  of  aqos 
fortes,  and  consumptions ;  another  of  that  which 
is  produced  through  fire,  as  cinders,  calx.  When 
these,  therefore,  are  under  Consideration,  they  will 
not  admit  in  any  way  of  comparison. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  dwell  longer  on  each 
particular  subject  than  is  requisite  in  order  to  mj 
present  undertaking;  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  intimating  by  the  way  such  others  as  would 
facilitate  it,  though  not  absolutely  demanded  in 
this  place:  especially  I  would  propose  that  a 
table  should  be  made  of  bodies  with  their  pores, 
with  each  body  with  its  powders,  calcinations, 
vitrifications,  dissolutions,  and  distillations. 

We  leave  to  the  proper  history  of  weights  the 
history  of  the  variation  of  weights  in  individuals, 
that  is,  of  the  same  body  in  the  lump  and  in  pow- 
ders, as  of  water  In  snow  or  ice,  and  the  same 
dissolved,  of  an  egg  raw  and  prepared  for  food, 
of  a  fowl  alive^and  dead. 

■  OhservaHons* 

In  more  compact  bodies  the  compactness  of  the 
parts  is  much  closer  than  to  admit  of  being 
equalled  by  any  position  or  pressure  of  its  pow- 
ders. And  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  and 
solidity  of  bodies  is  the  difference  between  the 
whole  bodies  and  their  pores,  as  the  ratio  of 
quicksilver  in  a  state  of  nature  to  quicksilver 
sublimated  in  powder  is  fivefold  or  more;  the 
ratios  of  steel  and  lead  do  not  ascend  to  fourfold ; 
the  ratios  of  crystal  and  sandal  do  not  ascend  to 
twofold. 

In  lighter  and  porous  bodies  there  is  perhaps  a 
looser  position  of  the  parts  in  the  bodies  in  their 
whole  state  than  in  their  compressed  powders,  as 
in  dry  rose-leaves.  And  in  bodies  of  this  kind 
there  exists  a  greater  difference  between  their 
powders  pressed  and  not  pressed. 

The  parts  of  powders  can  so  sustain  themselves 
that  powder  not  pressed  will  fill  a  measure  thrice 
that  of  powder  pressed. 

Metallic  bodies,  as  sulphur  or  vitriol,  turned 
into  their  oils,  retain  their  weight  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  oils  and  the  bodies  themselves. 
Doubtless  by  distillation  they  are  attenuated  and 
lose  in  weight:  but  this  is  the  case  with  wine 
in  a  double  degree  to  what  it  is  with  vinegar. 

The  pore  in  sublimated  powder,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  body  in  its  natural  state»  is 
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worUiy  of  notice  from  this  eircomstance,  that 
although  80  gfreat,  (for  it  is  as  I  havo  said  five- 
fold,) and  that  not  in  a  transient,  as  in  the  ▼a|>our8 
of  quicksilver,  but  in  a  consistent  body,  it  returns 
without  difficulty  to  its  former  orbiL 

Continuation  of  ike  History  of  the  Conjunction 
and  Expansion  of  Matter  through  Space  in  the 
tame  Body, 

Animals  in  swimming  depress  the  water  with 
their  hands  or  feet;  that  being  depressed,  rises 
above  its  natural  consistency,  and  bears  up  the 
body  rising  upon  it.  But  skilful  swimmers  can 
so  balance  themselves  upon  the  water,  as  to  keep 
themselves  up  for  a  time  without  moving  their 
arms  or  legs;  nay,  to  walk  upright  and  on  the 
water,  and  perform  other  feats  of  agility. 

Waterfowls,  indeed,  are  webfooted,  and  so  can 
conveniently  depress  the  water  ^  with  the  mem- 
branes of  their  feet;  but  can  swim  better  in  deep 
water. 

Birds  in  flying  beat  and  condense  the  air  with 
their  wings,  but  the  air,  (as  was  said  of  water,) 
restoring  itself  to  its  own  consistency,  carries 
the  bird.  And  birds  also  sometimes  cut  their 
path  with  expanded  wings,  but  retained  in  one 
position,  or  now  and  then  striking  their  wings 
a  little  and  then  returning  to  their  gliding  motion. 
And  there  is  an  analogy  between  winged  animals, 
whether  feathered  or  not.  For  flies  and  all 
creatures  of  that  kind  hav«  their  membranes  of 
wings  with  which  they  beat  the  air.  But  the 
weakness  of  their  wings  is  made  up  by  the 
lightness  of  their  bodies.  Winged  creatures  are 
more  easily  borne  up  aloft,  especially  those 
which  have  broader  wings,  as  the  swallow, 
though  their  motion  is  not  so  swift.  And  all 
birds  which  ate  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
more  difficulty  in  the  first  stage  of  their  flight,  in 
elevating  themselves  from  the  earth,  since  the  air 
is  of  course  not  so  deep. 

Caution, 
The  motion  of  condensation  in  water,  or  air,  or 
the  like,  is  manifestly  through  striking  or  moving 
upon  it.  The  parts  of  air  or  water,  the  farther 
they  are  from  the  first  stroke  or  impulse,  the 
weaker  they  are  struck,  and  the  slower  they  give 
way ;  but  as  they  are  nearer,  so  much  the  more 
forcibly  and  quickly ;  whence  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens that  the  anterior  air,  which  flies  with  more 
rapidity,  comes  up  to  the  posterior  air*  which  is 
slower  in  its  course,  and  so  they  come  together. 
But  since  a  greater  condensation  than  is  natural 
results  from  their  conjunction,  the  bodies  of 
water  or  air  leap  back  and  return,  in  order  to  open 
and  loose  themselves* 

History. 

The  face  of  water  and  of  every  fluid  is  uneven 
after  agitation  and  perturbation,  and  that  by  an 


inequality  movable  and  successive,  till  the  water 
regains  its  proper  consistency  and  is  freed  from 
the  pressure :  as  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers,  even  after  the  winds  have  calmed,  and  in 
all  disturbed  water. 

The  same  kind  of  inequality  is  evidently  in  the 
winds  also,  which  roll  themselves  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  waves:  neither  do  they  re- 
turn to  tranquillity  immediately  on  the  cessation 
of  the  first  impetus,  except  that  in  the  undulation 
of  the  air,  the  motion  of  gravity,  which  in  water 
is  joined  with  the  motion  of  liberation  from  pres- 
sure, does  not  intervene. 

A  stone  thrown  sidelong  on  the  water  (as  boys 
do  in  play)  leaps  off  and  repeatedly  falls,  and  is 
struck  again  by  the  water.  Swimmers  when 
from  an  eminence  they  leap  headlong  into  the 
water,  guard  against  dividing  it  through  the  join- 
ing of  their  thighs.  Lastly,  water  struck  by  the 
hand  or  by  the  body  with  power,  beats  like  a 
ferula  or  any  rather  hard  body,  and  causes  pain. 
And  in  skifls  and  keels  of  vessels  which  are 
guided  by  the  force  of  oars,  the  water  poshed 
forward  and  borne  down  by  the  oars  behind  the 
rowers  forces  the  skiff  forward,  and  makes  it 
move  on  its  way,  and  bound  onward,  as  a  boat  is 
moved  off  from  the  shore  by  the  waterman's 
pole.  For  the  water,  gathering  itself  behind  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  and  urging  it  into  a  contrary 
direction,  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  this, 
which  nevertheless  arises  from  the  pressure  re- 
laxing itself. 

Air,  in  avoiding  compression,  imitates  and  puts 
forth  all  the  actions  of  a  solid  body ;  as  we  may 
see  in  the  winds,  which  direct  the  courses  of 
ships,  overthrow  houses  and  trees,  and  prostrate 
them  to  the  ground. 

The  stroke  that  is  given  from  a  sling,  hollow 
and  long,  so  as  to  help  the  compression  of  the  air, 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Boys  in  imitation  of  cannon  scoop  out  the 
wood  of  the  alder  tree  and  stop  up  each  end  of  a 
squirt  with  bits  of  the  root  of  the  fleur  de  luce, 
or  of  paper  rolled  up,  and  then  shoot  off  the  little 
ball  by  means  of  a  wooden  pin,  but  before  that 
touches  it,  the  further  ball  is  sent  off  with  an 
audible  force  by  the  power  of  the  air  shut  up  in 
the  squirt. 

Air  forcibly  condensed  becomes  colder  and 
seems  to  approach  nearer  the  nature  of  water,  as 
when  we  raise  the  wind  with  a  fan,  we  perceive 
the  air  with  a  hurried  motion  by  pressing  forward, 
beating  back  again,  or  as  when  by  drawing  our 
lips  together,  the  breath  becomes  cold,  or  as  may 
be  seen  in  bellows. 

And  when  in  the  open  air,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  much  cooler  when  the  wind  is  blowing  than 
when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm. 

In  the  generation  of  sounds  air  condensed  imi- 
tates the  nature  of  a  solid  body,  for,  as  between 
two  solid  bodies  sound  is  produced  by  percussion, 
3B 
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•o  a  soand  is  prodaoed  between  a  solid  body  and 
air  condensed',  aqd  again  between  two  opposite 
•  oodles  of  condensed  air.  For,  with  respect  to  tke 
chords  in  musical  instraments,  it  is  plain  that  the 
sound  is  not  emitted  bj  touch,  or  by  the  peicns- 
fiion  between  the  finger  or  the  bow,  but  between 
the  chord  and  the  air. 

For  a  chord  when  it  rebounds,  and  that  with 
celerity  from  its  being  stretched,  first  condenses 
the  air,  and  then  strikes  it.  Instruments  also  put 
into  sound  by  the  breath,  on  account  of  the  very 
weak  motion  of  the  breath  compared  with  that  of 
a  stringed  instrument,  are  of  necessity  made 
hollow  to  assist  the  compression  of  the  air,  which 
is  also  considered  an  assistance  in  stringed  in- 
struments. 

Water  pent  up  makes  a  way  for  itself  with  a 
powerful  impetus,  and  difitises  itself  on  all  sides, 
in  prder  to  obtain  its  natural  latitude,  as  under  the 
arches  of  bridges.  In  the  same  manner  also  wind 
narrowed  and  condensed  bursts  forth  with  yio- 
lence.  Whirlpools  produce  whirlpools,  for,  since 
the  natural  relaxation  is  impeded,  each  part  bus- 
lains  an  equal  pressure. 

Water  emitted  on  a  sudden  with  force  from  a 
confined  space,  reflects  the  resemblance  of  a  con- 
tinuous body,  as  of  a  thread  or  rod,  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  becomes  straight,  afterward  bends,  then 
divides  itself,  and  disperses  itself  into  a  circle 
into  drops,  as  in  little  pipes,  or  syringes,  and 
gutters. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pool  not  uncommon  in  ponds, 
especially  after  hay  has  been  mown,  or  rather 
seen  from  that  circumstance.  The  hurricane 
sometimes  raises  a  quantity  of  hay  in  the  air,  and 
carries  it  along  for  a  time  together  and  not  scat- 
tered, until,  after  it  has  heen  borne  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  hay  disperses  itself  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  canopy. 

A  wooden  platter,  empty  and  turned  down- 
wards, and  placed  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  afterward  put  under  the  water,  bears 
with  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  air 
before  contained  in  the  platter;  but  if,  with  the 
like  equilibrium,  it  be  again  taken  out  of  the 
water,  you  will  find  the  air  to  have  conveyed 
itself  into  not  much  less  space  than  it  before 
filled.  This  will  appear  from  the  colouring  of 
the  lip  of  the  platter  at  the  place  whither  the 
water  had  ascended,  and  from  which  the  air 
received  itself  within. 

In  a  bed-room,  if  a  window  be  left  open  when 
the  wind  blows,  if  there  be  no  other  vent,  it  is  not 
very  much  felt,  (unless  it  be  violent,)  since  it  is 
not  received  by  the  body  of  wind  which  had  filled 
ttie  room,  and  was  somewhat  condensed  by  the 
lirst  gentl^e  wind,  and  afterwards  does  not  admit 
of  condensation;  but  as  soon  as  a  vent  is  given, 
it  is  then  manifestly  perceived. 

For  the  more  comfortable  continuance  of  work- 
men under  water,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  large 


hollow  Teasel  might  he  constructed  of  ooetai,  or 
of  some  other  kind  of  material,  to  be  let  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  that  it  might  be  sus- 
tained by  a  tripod,  with  the  ieet  affixed  to  the 
brim  of  the  Teasel,  and  the  feet  to  be  a  little  ]em 
than  the  human  stature.  'Die  Teasel  was  bt 
down  inta  a  great  depth,  with  sdl  the  air  it  con- 
tained, in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  in 
the  case  of  the  platter,  and  was  set  npon  its  feet, 
and  stood  just  by  the  spot  where  the  work  was  to 
be  carried  on.  But  the  divers,  who  were  the 
workmen,  when  they  wanted  respiration  put  their 
heads  into  the  hollow  of  the  Teasel,  and  having 
taken  a  supply  of  air,  returned  to  their  work.  And 
I  myself  in  a  bath  made  my  servant  put  his  head 
into  a  basin  under  the  water  depressed  with  air, 
and  be  so  remained  for  half  the  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  he  felt  that  the  air,  warmed  by  his  breath, 
brought  on  a  feeling  of  sufifocation. 

To  try  by  the  bladder  whether  air  readily 
admits  of  some  small  contraction,  would  be  a  fal- 
lacious experiment.  For  when  the  bladder  is 
filled  with  wind,  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  wind 
itself,  so  that  the  air  within  the  bladder  is  mora 
dense  than  common  air,  and  therefore  may  be -ex- 
pected to  be  less  adapted  to  a  new  condensation. 
But  in  the  usual  experiment  of  the  wooden  plate 
forced  down  beneath  the  water,  yon  may  see  that 
the  water,  entering  from  the  extreme  part  of  the 
Teasel,  has  occupied  some  space,  and  that  die  air 
has  occasioned  a  defalcation  of  the  same  apace. 

But  in  order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
portion, I  placed  a  small  globular,  or  other  solid 
body,  and  that  would  sink,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  above  which  the  plate  was  to  be  placed ; 
then  I  placed  above  that  another  plate,  metallic 
and  not  wooden,  that  could  stand  of  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  But  if  that  body  be  small 
in  size,  when  it  is  received  into  the  hollow  of  the 
plate,  it  forces  the  air  together,  and  does  not 
expel  it;  but  if  of  greater  magnitude  than  to 
admit  of  the  easy  yielding  of  the  air,  the  air,  im- 
patient of  this  greater  pressure,  somewhat  lifts  up 
the  plate,  and  ascends  in  bubbles. 

And  I  had  a  hollow  leaden  globe  made,  the  sides 
of  it  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  force  of  a  mallet  or 
of  a  press :  and  this  globe,  being  struck  at  either 
pole  with  mallets,  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  planisphere.  And  it  yielded  more  readily 
under  the  first  contusions,  afterward  less  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  condensation ;  so 
that  at  the  last  the  mallets  were  of  but  little  ser- 
vice, and  there  was  need  of  pressing,  and  that 
with  some  violence.  But  I  enjoined,  that,  after 
the  pressing,  a  few  days  should  be  suffered  to 
elapse,  but  this  has  no  relation  to  our  present 
design,  but  looks  another  way. 

Air,  by  a  powerful  exsuction  into  closed  ves- 
sels, is  extended  or  dilated,  so  that  part  of  the  air 
being  removed,  the  remainder,  nevertheless,  fills 
the  same  measure  as  the  whole  had  filled ;  and  yet 
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80  as  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  restore 
itself  and  to  get  rid  of  that  extension.  You  may 
perceive  this  in  eggs,  which  contain  scented 
water,  and  are  broken  in  play,  so  that  they  imbue 
the  air  with  their  scent.  The  way  to  try  it  is  to 
let  all  the  food  that  is  in  the  egg  be  drained,  then 
let  a  person  confine,  by  a  powerful  exsuction,  the 
air  itself  which  has  found  its  way  in,  and  imme- 
diately on  exsuction  bore  a  hole  with  the  finger, 
place  the  egg  thus  closed  under  the  water,  and 
then  take  away  your  finger.  But  the  air,  turned 
aside  by  this  tension,  and  endeavouring  to  recover 
its  place,  draws  the  water,  and  enters  till  that 
portion  of  air  regains  its  former  consistency. 

I  have  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  glass 
(or  philosopher's)  egg,  and  find  that  the  water 
received  is  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  capacity ; 
so  much  was  the  air  extended  by  exsuction.  But 
this  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  violence  of 
the  exsuction.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  exsuc- 
tion, it  drew  with  it  the  brim  of  the  vessel  itself. 
I  moreover  made  use  of  a  new  experiment,  namely, 
afler  exsuction  to  stop  up  the  hole  with  wax,  and 
let  ttie  egg  remain  so  sealed  up  for  a  whole  day. 
I  did  this  to  try  whether  that  day  would  lessen 
the  inclination  of  the  air,  as  is  the  case  in  con- 
sistent bodies,  in  twigs,  bars  of  iron,  and  the  like, 
the  motions  of  which,  to  recover  themselves  from 
tension,  become  feebler  through  delay ;  but  I  find 
that  the  effect  remains  in  this  instance  the  same; 
the  egg  continues  to  draw,  and  with  the  same 
force,  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  if  it  had  been 
forthwith  put  in  after  exsuction:  so  that  when 
the  bole  was  opened  out  of  the  water,  it  drew  in 
new  air  with  an  audible  sound,  but  the  effect  of 
further  delay  I  did  not  try. 

If  bellows  are  suddenly  raised  and  opened,  and 
no  breathing  place  is  given,  they  break ;  for  since 
so  great  a  quantity  of  air,  as  can  fill  the  inside^ 
rising  suddenly  from  a  level  to  a  height,  cannot  be 
drawn  through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  beak  of  the 
bellows,  and  the  air  which  is  already  within  it 
cannot  be  extended  over  such  a  space,  the  bellows 
must  break. 

History. 

If  water  be  in  a  just  quantity  put  into  a  glass, 
and  the  water's  ascent  be  marked,  and  a  common 
cinder  cleaned  through  a  sieve  be  put  into  the 
water  and  settle  in  it,  you  will  see  the  space 
occupied  by  the  cinder  at  the  bottom  ascend  higher 
by  one-fourth  than  the  body  of  water  had  ascended 
on  the  surface  from  the  place  before  marked ;  and 
hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  water  mixed  with  the 
cinder  either  changes  its  orbit  and  contracts  itself, 
or  that  it  receives  the  cinder  within  the  hollow 
part  of  the  water,  since  it  by  no  means  expands 
itself  in  proportion  to.  the  cinder  received.  But 
if  you  try  this  in  the  very  lightest  snd  thinnest 
sand,  (but  not  calcined  or  reduced  by  fire,)  you 
will  find  that  the  water  rises  at  the  surface  ac- 


cording as  the  sand  does  at  the  bottom.  I  think 
also  that  many  infusions  load  the  water,  and  that 
it  cannot  extend  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  body 
received ;  but  I  pass  by  the  experiment  on  this 
subject. 

Caution, 

I  do  not  confound  the  motion  of  successioOf 
which  is  called  motion,  to  avoid  the  supposition 
of  a  vacuum,  with  the  motion  of  reception  from 
extension.  For  these  two  motions  are  in  time  and 
effect  conjoined,  but  differ  in  their  proportion  to 
each  other,  as  will  appear  in  the  proper  history 
of  the  motion  of  succession. 

Air  received  through  breathing  becomes  in  a 
little  while  vapour,  so  as  to  cover  a  lookingglass 
with  a  kind  of  steam,  or  in  winter  time  so  as  to 
be  congealed  about  the  beard.  But  that  dew,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  bright  blade  of  a  sword,  or  upon 
a  diamond,  vanishes  like  a  little  cloud,  so  that  the 
polished  body  seems  to  purify  itself. 

The  mode  of  the  process  of  water  in  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  which  take  place  in  the  body 
of  it  through  the  medium  of  fire,  is  thus.  Water 
acted  upon  by  moderate  heat  emits  a  little  and 
clear  vapour,  before  any  other  change  is  seen 
within  the  body  of  it ;  the  heat  then  continuing 
and  increasing,  the  body  yet  remaining  whole,  it 
does  not  rise  nor  foam,  as  it  were,  in  small 
bubbles,  but,  ascending  throngh  greater  ones,  dis- 
solves itself  into  copious  vapour,  but  the  water 
soon  flies  off,  and  is  consumed.  And  that  vapour, 
if  it  is  not  impeded,  mingles  with  tlie  air,  being 
at  first  visible,  and  even  afUr  it  has  vanished  from 
sight,  perceptible,  either  by  sending  forth  a  scenty 
or  by  moistening  and  softening  the  air  at  the 
touch  or  at  breathing.  And  at  length  it  hides 
itself,  and  is  lost  in  that  sea  of  air.  But  if  first  a 
solid  body  meet  it,  (and  so  much  the  more  if  it  be 
equal  to  it  and  polished,)  the  vapour  gently  enters 
into  itself,  and  is  returned  into  the  water  either  by 
the  exclusion  or  ejection  of  the  air,  which  was 
before  mixed  with  the  vapour.  And  that  whole 
process  is  manifest,  as  well  in  the  decoction  of 
water  as  in  distillation.  But  we  moreover  see 
vapours  which  are  emitted  from  the  earth,  if  they 
have  not  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  scattered 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  from  the  coldness  of 
the  air  equally  commingled  with  that  body  of  air, 
although  they  do  not  meet  a  solid  body,  yec 
returned  into  water  from  the  very  cold  and  desti- 
tution of  heat,  so  that  in  evening  dew  it  takes 
place  earlier,  in  showers  later.  I  have,  therefore, 
upon  patient  and  diligent  inquiry  set  down  that 
the  expansion  of  air,  if  it  be  compared  with 
water,  amounts  to  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  and 
twentyfold  or  thereabout. 

History  of  the  Extension  of  Matter  in  Pneumatics, 

I  have  taken  a  glass  phial  which  could  perhaps 

hold  one  ounoe;  I  made  choice  of  so  small  a 
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vessel  as  for  two  reasons  particularly  suited  to 
the  experiment,  first,  that  it  might  sooner  bring 
on  the  boiling  with  less  heat,  lest  the  bladder, 
which  was  to  be  put  above  the  phial,  should  be 
burned  and  dried  up  by  an  intenscr  heat :  secondly, 
that  it  might  receive  a  lees  portion  of  air  in  that 
part  which  was  not  to  be  filled  with  water  :  since 
I  was  aware  that  the  air  itself  received  extension 
through  fire.  I  determined,  therefore,  of  making 
use  of  but  a  little  air,  that  that  extension  might  not 
disturb  the  ratios  of  the  water.  The  phial  was 
not  straightrneoked,  without  any  lip,  (for,  then, 
the  yapour  of  the  water  would  distil  more  rapidly, 
and  the  dew  would  glide  down  that  part  of  the 
bladder,  which  was  joined  to  the  neck  of  the  phial,) 
but  with  the  neck  at  first  straightened  a  little,  and 
then  returned  as  it  were  with  the  lip.  This  vessel 
I  half  filled  with  water,  (supposing  that  this 
would  hasten  the  boiling,)  and  took  the  weight  of 
the  water  with  the  phial  itself  by  sand  put  in  the 
scale  of  a  balance.    Then  1  took  the  bladder, 

<  which  might  contain  about  half  a  pint;  taking 
care  that  it  should  be  neither  old  nor  dry,  and 
given  to  resist  more  from  dryness,  but  new  and 

'rather  soft.  I,  then,  tried  the  soundness  of  the 
bladder  by  blowing,  to  be  certain  that  there  were 
no  holes  in  it,  and  then  emptied  all  the  air  out  of 
it  as  much  as  possible.  I  also  first  of  all  applied 
oil  to  the  outside  of  the  bladder,  and  made  it  take 
the  oil  by  rubbing  it  in.  This  I  did  to  make  the 
bladder  closer,  and  to  stop  up  the  pores  (if  there 
might  chance  to  beany)  with  the  oil.  I  fastened 
the  bladder  securely  about  the  mouth  of  the  phial, 
the  mouth  of  the  phial  being  received  into  the 
mouth  of  the  bladder ;  this  was  done  with  a  string 
waxed  a  little,  that  might  adhere  better  and  tie 
more  closely.  But  this  is  made  belter  by  clay 
made  out  of  meal  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
bound  with  black  paper  and  well  dried,  as  I  myself 
have  found.  At  last  I  placed  the  phial  over  burn- 
ing coals  on  a  little  hearth.  The  water  soon  after 
began  to  boil,  and  by  degrees  to  inflate  every  part 
of  the  bladder,  till  it  seemed  as  though  it  would 
break.  I  immediately  removed  the  glass  from 
the  fire  and  placed  it  upon  the  carpet,  lest  the 
glass  should  be  broken  by  the  cold,  and  instantly 
I  made  a  little  hole  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  with 
a  needle,  lest,  on  the  vapour  being  restored  to 
water  at  the  ceasing  of  the  heat,  should  fall  back 
and  confound  the  ratios.  But  afterward  I  took 
away  the  bladder  itself  with  the  string,  and  cleared 
it  from  the  clay,  if  any  had  been  used,  and  then 
weighed  the  remaining  water  with  the  phials 
again.  And  I  found  that  about  the  w^eight  of  two 
pennyweights  had  been  consumed.  And  I  saw 
that  whatever  of  the  body  had  filled  the  bladder 
when  it  was  fullof  wind,  was  made  and  produced 
from  that  which  had  been  lost  from  the  water. 
The  matter,  therefore,  when  it  was  contracted  in  j 
the  body  of  the  w^ater,  filled  as  much  space  as 
two  pennyweights  of  the  body  of  water  filled : 


but  the  same  matter  expanded  in  a  body  of  vapour 
filled  half  a  pint  I,  therefore,  set  down  the 
ratios  according  to  the  dimension  expressed  in  the 
table :  a  vapour  of  water  can  bear  a  ratio  of  eighty- 
fold  to  a  body  of  water.  The  bladder  filled  with 
wind  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  if  no 
breatbing.place  be  given,  but  it  be  removed  whole 
from  the  fire,  immediately  decreases  from  the  in- 
flation, and  subsides  and  is  contracted.  The 
vapour  whilst  the  bladder  swells,  being  emitted 
from  the  hole,  had  another  kind  of  vapour  distinct 
from  the  common  one  of  water,  more  thin,  olear, 
and  upright,  and  not  so  soon  mingling  itself  with 
the  air. 

Cautions, 

We  must  not  suppose  that  if  there  were  a  greater 
consumption  of  water,  a  greater  bladder  could  be 
filled  in  proportion.  I  tried  this  and  found  that 
it  would  not  answer,  but  the  inflation  that  follows 
upon  it  does  not  take  place  gradually,  but  altoge- 
ther. This  I  attribute  partly  to  the  inflaming  of 
the  bladder,  which  was  made  harder  and  would 
not  yield  so  easily',  and  was  perhaps  more  porous ; 
(but  this  might  be  corrected  by  a  moist  heat  as 
by  the  balneum  Maria ;)  but  still  more  to  this, 
that  the  vapour  being  increased  throngh  the  con- 
stant succession,  inclines  to  recover  itself  and 
condenses  itself.  The  vapour,  therefore,  which 
is  received  into  the  bladder  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  which  are  received  into  stoves,  because 
these  latter  mutually  following  and  urging  each 
other,  thicken,  but  those  expand  themselves  at 
will  from  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  blad- 
der, especially  at  the  beginning,  (as  I  said,)  before 
the  copiousness  of  the  vapour  brings  on  its  re- 
covery. 

The  expansion  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  not  to 
be  judged  entirely  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vapour  which  flies  off  into  the  air ;  for  that  va- 
pour being  immediately  mixed  with  the  air,  bor- 
rows by  far  the  greatest  dimensions  of  its  mixed 
body  from  the  air,  and  does  not  remain  in  its  own 
size.  And  so  it  is  amplified  to  the  bulk  of  the  air 
into  which  it  is  received,  as  a  little  red  wine  'or 
any  other  coloured  fluid  which  imparts  a  colour  to 
a  great  quantity  of  water.  The  exact  ratios  in  so 
minute  a  case  cannot  be  obtained  without  laborious 
and  unprofitable  research,  and  are  very  slightly 
connected  with  our  present  design.  It  is  enough 
that  from  this  experiment  it  is  plain  that  the  ratio 
of  vapour  to  water  is  not  twofold,  nor  tenfold,  nor 
fortyfold,  nor  again  a  thousandfold,  two  hundred- 
fold, &c.  For  the  limits,  not  degrees  of  natures, 
are  the  subjects  of  our  investigation.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one,  by  any  accident  or  slight  variation 
in  the  mode  of  his  experiment,  whethejr  from  the 
shape  of  the  glass  he  makes  use  of,  or  the  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  bladder,  or  the  degree  of 
heat,  does  not  fall  upon  the  ratio  of  eightyfold,  the 
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consequence  is  immaterial.  For  I  suppose  that 
there  are  none  so  i^orant  as  to  imagine  that 
pneumatic  and  volatile  yapours,  which  fly  off  from 
heavy  bodies,  lie  hid  in  the  pores  of  the  same 
bodies,  and  are  not  of  the  same  matter  with  the 
ponderous  body,  but  are  separated  from  the  pon- 
derous part,  when  the  water  is,  as  it  were,  entirely 
consumed,  and  evaporates  into  nothing.  A  live 
ooal,  if  placed  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  and  left 
till  it  becomes  a  cinder,  will  be  found  to  be  much 
lighter.  Metals  themselves  are  changed  in  a  won- 
derful degree  in  weight  by  the  evolutions  of  their 
smoke.  The  same  matter,  therefore,  is  tangible 
and  has  weight,  and  is  yet  pneumatic,  and  can  be 
divested  of  weight. 

Hitiary* 

The  mode  of  the  process  of  oil  is  this.  If  oil 
be  poured  into  a  common  glass  phial  dnd  placed 
upon  the  fire,  it  will  boil  much  more  slowly,  and 
will  require  a  greater  heat  than  water.  And  at 
first  some  drops  and  small  grains  appear  scattered 
through  the  body  of  the  oil,  ascending  with  a 
creaking  sound  :  the  bubbles  in  the  mean  time  do 
not  play  on  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  water, 
nor  docs  the  body  rise  whole,  and  in  general  no 
steam  flics  off,  but  a  little  afterward  the  whole 
body  is  inflated  and  dilated  in  a  remarkable  pro- 
portion, as  if  rising  in  a  twofold  degree.  Then, 
indeed,  a  very  copious  and  dense  steam  arises : 
if  a  fire  be  applied  to  the  steam,  even  a  good  way 
above  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  the  steam  forthwith 
produces  a  flame,  and  descends  immediately  to 
the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and  there  fixes  itself  and 
continues  burning.  But  if  the  oil  is  heated  to  a 
greater  degree,  the  steam  burning  to  the  last,  out 
of  the  phial,  without  any  flame  or  ignited  body 
being  applied,  completely  inflames  itself,  and 
takes  the  expansion  of  the  flame. 

Caution, 

See  that  the  mouth  of  the  phial  is  rather  nar- 
row, that  the  phial  may  conflne  the  fumes,  lest  by 
their  largely  and  immediately  mixing  with  the 
air,  they  lose  their  inflammable  nature. 

Uutory, 

The  method  of  process  of  spirit  of  wine  is  this : 
it  is  excited  by  much  less  heat,  and  brings  itself 
to  expand  sooner  and  more  than  water.  It  boils 
up  with  great  bubbles  without  froth,  and  even  with 
the  raising  of  its  whole  body,  but  the  vapour, 
whilst  it  is  collected,  will  on  the  application  of 
fire  produce  fire,  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  glass,  not  so  bright  (but  at  least  as 
compact)  as  oil,  but  thin  and  scant  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, and  almost  transparent.  But  being  inflamed, 
it  is  borne  to  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  where  is  a 
supply  of  more  copious  fuel,  as  it  is  also  with  oil. , 
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But  if  the  vapour  is  inflamed  In  the  part  verging 
a  little  obliquely  from  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  the 
inflammation  becomes  pensile  in  the  air,  undulat- 
ing or  winding  afUr  the  appearance  of  vapour, 
and  would  doubtless  attend  it  longer  if  the  vapoifr 
remained  together  and  did  not  confound  itself 
with  the  air.  And  the  bodyitself  of  spirit  of  wine, 
if  no  remarkable  vapour  goes  before,  the  fire  being 
applied  to  it  and  kept  to  ita  little  while  is  changed 
into  the  flame,  and  it  expands  with  so  much  the 
^ater  ease  and  swiftness,  as  the  spirit  is  more 
widely  diffused  and  occupies  a  less  altitude.  But 
if  the  spirit  of  wine  is  put  in  the  hollow  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  a  lighted  candle  between 
the  Angers  is  placed  near  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
(as  boys  are  wont  to  play  with  powder  of  resins) 
and  the  spirit  is  gently  moved  forward,  and  straight 
forward,  not  upward  ;  the  body  itself  burns  in  the 
air,  and  when  burning  sometimes  descends  in  a 
right  direction,  sometimes  unfolds  a  little  cloud 
flying  in  the  air.  Which  nevertheless  verges  itself 
to  descent ;  sometimes  when  set  on  fire  it  cleaves 
burning,  to  the  roof  or  sides,  or  floor  of  the  room, 
and  gradually  becomes  extinct. 

Vinegar,  verjuice,  wine,  milk,  and  other  simple 
liquors  (I  speak  of  vegetable  and  animal  sob- 
stances,  for  of  minerals  I  will  treat  by  themselves) 
have  their  modes  of  expansion,  and  some  remark- 
able differences  attending  them,  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate :  but  they  are 
in  those  natures  which  we  have  remarked  in  the 
processes  of  water,  oil,  and  spirit  of  wine ;  namely, 
in  the  degree  of  beat;  and  mode  of  expansion, 
which  is  threefold,  either  in  the  whole  body  or  in 
froth,  or  in  rather  large  bubbles ;  for  fat  bodi^, 
of  unripe  juice,  as  generally  ascend  in  greater 
bobbles,  of  dried  sap,  as  vinegar,  in  less.  A  col- 
lection of  spirit  moreover  differs  in  its  site.  For 
in  the  boiling  of  wine,  the  bubbles  begin  to  collect 
themselves  about  the  middle,  in  vinegar  about  the 
sides :  and  it  is  the  same  in  ripe  and  strong  wine, 
and  again  in  vapid  or  stale,  when  they  are  infused. 
But  all  liquors,  even  oil  itself,  before  they  begin 
to  boil,  cast  up  a  few  and  thin  half  bubbles  about 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  And  all  liquors  boil  and 
are  consumed  quicker  in  a  small  than  in  a  great 
quantity. 

Caution, 

I  consider  that  compounded  liquors  are  not 
proper  to  the  history  of  the  expansion  and  union 
of  matter  through  the  medium  of  fire,  because 
they  disturb  and  confuse  the  ratios  of  simple  ex- 
pansion and  coition  by  their  separations  and  mix- 
tures. I  leave  them,  therefore,  for  the  proper 
history  of  the  separation  and  mixture  of  matter. 

History 

Spirit  of  wine,  put  in  an  experiment  with  that 
elastic  cap,  (which  I  described  when  speaking  of 
water,)  obtains  this  sort  of  expansion.    I  find 
3bS 
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that  a  weight  of  six  pennyweights,  consumed 
and  dissolved  into  vapour,  filled  and  fully  inflated 
a  great  bladder  which  could  contain  eight  pints ; 
whibh  bladder  was  greater  by  sixteen  times  than 
that  which  I  used  in  the  case  of  water,  which  re- 
ceived only  half  a  pint  But,  in  the  experiment 
of  the  water,  there  was  a  consumption  of  the 
weight  of  only  two  pennyweights,  which  is  only 
the  third  part  of  six  pennyweights.  The  ratios 
being  thus  calculated,  the  expansion  of  the  va- 
pour of  spirit  of  wine  bears  a  fivefold  ratio  and 
more,  to  the  expansion  of  the  vapopr  of  water. 
And  that  very  gpreat  expansion  did  not  keep  the 
body,  on  the  removal  of  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
from  hastening  to  recover  itself,  the  bladder  forth- 
with becoming  red  and  remarkably  contracted. 
And,  from  this  experiment,  I  began  to  estimate 
the  expansion  of  the  body  of  flame  on  probable, 
though  not  indisputable  conjecture.  For,  since  the 
vapour  of  spirit  of  wine  is  so  inflammable,  and 
approaches  so  near.the  nature  of  fire,  I  considered 
that  the  ratios  of  spirit  of  wine,  compared  with 
fire,  agreed  with  the  ratios  of  the  vapour  of  water 
compared  with  air.  For,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  ratios  of  perfect  and  &xed  bodies  (as  of  air 
and  fire)  ara  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  imperfect  and  moving  bodies,  (as  of 
vapours.)  And  it  will  follow  from  this,  that  fire 
exceeds  air  by  five  degrees,  in  the  rarity  or  ex- 
pansion of  matter.  For  such  is  the  excess  of 
their  respective  vapours,  as  was  before  said.  For, 
the  fire  itself  may  bear  the  ratio  of  one  and  a 
half  to  the  proper  vapour,  not  the  impure,  but  the 
highly  prepared  vapour;  as  I  have  laid  it  down, 
also  that  air  can  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  vapour 
of  water  highly  prepared.  And  these  experiments 
do  not  disagree  materially  with  what  we  may  fre- 
quently observe.  For,  if  you  blow  out  a  lighted 
wax  candle,  and  mark  the  dimension  of  the  smoky 
thread  which  ascends,  (in  the  lowest  part  before 
it  is  dispersed,)  and  place  the  candle  near  the  fire, 
and  again  look  at  that  portion  of  the  fire  which  first 
reaches  it,  you  will  not  imagine  that  it  exceeds 
more  than  double  the  magnitude  of  the  smoke. 
If  you  mark  with  accuracy  the  dimension  of  gun- 
poivder,  or,  for  greater  certainty,  measure  it  in  a 
little  box,  and  again  take  the  dimension  of  its 
flame,  after  it  has  been  lit,  you  will  readily  grant 
that  the  flame  exceeds  the  body,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  told  at  first  sight,  a  thousand  degrees.  And, 
from  what  has  been  before  laid  down,  there  should 
be  a  considerable  proportion  of  fire  according  to 
the  nitre.  But  this  I  will  explain  more  perfectly  j 
In  my  observations  upon  this  history.    We  very  I 


clearly  see  that  air  itself  Is  expanded  and  con- 
tracted from  heat  and  cold  in  those  bodies  of  wind 
which  physicians  use  for  attraction.  For,  these 
warmed  over  the  fire,  and  then  applied  imme- 
diately to  ihe  body,  draw  the  skin,  the  air  con- 
tracting itself  and  gradually  recovering  itself. 
And  this  it  does  of  itself,  although  the  hemp  may 
not  have  been  put  on  and  heated,  which  is  used 
to  produce  a  more  powerful  attraction.  Moreover, 
if  a  cold  sponge  be  applied  outside  over  the  blis- 
ter, the  air  contracts  itself  so  much  the  more  by 
virtue  of  the  cold,  and  the  attraction  becomes 
more  determined. 

I  have  put  a  silver  saltcellar,  of  the  usual  bell- 
tower  form,  in  a  bath  or  goblet  filled  with  water, 
bearing  the  air  depressed  with  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  I  then  put  two  or  three  live  coals 
in  the  little  hollow  space  in  which  the  salt  is 
placed  when  applied  to  its  ordinary  use,  and  raised 
a  flame  by  blowing.  Very  soon  after,  the  air, 
rarefied  by  the  heat,  and  impatient  of  its  former 
orbit,  lifled  up  the  bottom  of  the  saltcellar  on  one 
side,  and  ascended  in  bubbles.  Hero  describes 
an  altar  so  constructed  as  that,  if  you  laid  a  holo- 
caust upon  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  suddenly  water 
would  iall  to  extinguish  the  fire.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  air  being  received  under  tiie 
altar  in  a  hollow  space  closed  up,  and  with  no 
other  way  of  exit,  (when  the  air  was  extended  by 
the  fire,)  but  where  it  might  force  out  the  water 
prepared  for  this  purpose  in  the  channel.  There 
were  lately  in  this  country  some  Hollanders  who 
had  invented  a  musical  instrument,  which,  on 
being  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gave  out  a 
certain  harmony.  This  was  very  probably  owing 
to  the  extension  of  th&  heated  air,  which  could 
produce  the  motion  of  the  instrument,  since  it  is 
certain  that  air  acted  upon  by  the  contact  of  the 
very  slightest  heat,  immediately  begets  expansion. 

But,  in  order  to  come  at  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  expansion  of  the  air  let  into  that 
elastic  bladder,  I  took  an  empty  glass,  (I  mean, 
filled  only  with  air,)  and  placed  upon  the  bladder, 
the  cap  of  which  I  before  treated.  But  when  the 
phial  was  placed  over  the  fire,  the  air  extended 
itself  more  quickly  and  with  less  heat  than  water 
or  spirit  of  wine,  but  with  not  a  very  ample  ex- 
pansion. For  it  bore  this  proportion.  If  the 
bladder  held  less  by  six  ounces  than  the  phial 
itself,  the  air  completely  filled  and  inflated  it;  it 
did  not  ascend  easily  on  greater  expansion ;  and 
no  visible  body  proceeded  out  of  it,  af\er  making 
a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bladder,  until  it  was 
inflated.  A.  T.  R. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Diviiion  general  of  Human  Learning  inio  HisiO" 
ry,  Foesif,  Philo$ophi/^  aeeording  to  the  three 
FaeuUite  of  the  Mindy  Memory^  Imagination^ 
Reaeoni  showing  thai  the  same  Division  holds 
also  in  Matters  Theological  i  since  the  Vessel^ 
namely.  Human  Intellect^  is  the  samey  though  the 
Matter  contained^  and  the  Mode  of  its  Entrance, 
be  different. 

We  adopt  that  diTision  of  haman  learning 
which  is  correlative  to  the  three  facalties  of  the 
intellect.  We  therefore  set  down  its  parts  as 
three.  History,  Poesy,  Philosophy :— history  has 
reference  to  memory,  poesy  to  imagination,  phi- 
losophy to  reason.  By  poesy  in  this  place,  we 
mean  nothing  else  bat  feigned  history.  History 
is,  properly,  ttie  history  of  individual  facts,  the 
impressions  of  which  are  the  earliest  and  most 
ancient  guests  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  it  were 
(he  primitive  matter  of  the  sciences.  To  deal 
with  these  individuals  and  that  matter  forms  the 
mind's  habitual  employment,  and  occasionally, 
its  amusement  For  all  science  is  the  labour 
and  handicraft  of  the  mind ;  poetry  can  only  be 
considered  its  recreation.  In  philosophy  the 
mind  is  enslaved  to  things,  in  poesy  it  is  let  loose 
from  the  bondage  of  things,  and  breaks  forth 
inimitably,  and  creates  at  will.  And  any  one 
may  easily  comprehend  that  this  is  so,  who  shall 
seek  the  source  of  things  intellectual  even  on  the 
simplest  principles,  and  with  the  most  crass 
apprehension.  For  the  imag^  of  things  indivi- 
dual are  admitted  into  the  sense  and  fixed  in  the 
memory.  They  pass  into  the  memory,  as  it  were, 
whole,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  present  them« 
selves.  These  the  mind  recals  and  retraces ;  and, 
which  is  its  proper  business,  puts  together  and 
decomposes  their  parts.  Now,  individuals  seve- 
rally have  something  in  common  one  with  another, 
and  again  something  diverse  and  complex.  Com- 
position  and  division  takes  place  either  at  the 
will  of  the  mind  itself,  or  agreeably  to  what  is 
found  in  nature.  If  it  is  done  at  the  mere  voli- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  each  parts  of  things  are 


arbitrarily  applied,  so  as  to  form  a  certain  likeness 
of  some  individual,  it  is  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion; which,  restrained  by  no  law  or  necessity 
of  nature  or  of  matter,  can  unite  things  which  in 
nature  are  most  discordant,  and  divide  those 
which  never  exist  in  separation,  so  as  however 
this  is  still  confined  to  such  original  parts  of  the 
individuals.  For  there  is  no  imagination,  not 
even  a  dream,  of  objects  which  have  not  in  some 
shape  presented  themselves  to  the  senses.  Again, 
if  the  same  sections  of  objects  be  joined  or 
divided  according  to  the  real  evidence  of  things, 
and  as  they  actually  present  themselves  in  nature, 
or  at  least  as  they  arc  observed  to  present  them- 
selves according  to  the  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  this  is  the  office  of  reason ;  and  all  such 
adjustment  is  ascribed  to  reason. 

Whence  it  clearly  appears  that  from  these  three 
sources  there  arise  the  three  several  streams  of  his- 
tory, poesy,  and  philosophy,  and  that  there  can- 
not be  other  or  more  branches  than  these.  For  under 
the  name  of  philosophy  we  comprehend  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  whatever  in  short  can, 
from  the  presentment '  of  the  several  objects  of 
nature,  be  by  the  mind  collected  and  arranged 
into  general  notions.  Nor  do  we  think  that  there 
is  occasion,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the 
subject,  for  any  other  division  of  learning  than 
that  which  we  have  stated  above.  For  though 
the  responses  of  a  divine  oracle  and  of  the  senses 
are  different,  no  doubt,  both  in  the  matter  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  finds  access  to  the  mind ;  yet 
the  spirit  of  man  which  receives  both  is  one  and 
the  same,  just  as  different  liquors  passing  through 
differents  apertures  are  received  into  one  and  the 
same  vessel.  Wherefore  we  assert  that  history 
itself  either  consists  of  sacred  history,  or  of  divine 
precepts  and  doctrines,  which  are,  so  to  speak^ 
an  everyday  philosophy.  And  that  part  which 
seems  to  fall  without  this  division,  prophecy,  it 
itself  a  species  of  history,  with  the  prerogative 
of  deity  stamped  upon  it  of  making  all  times 
one  duration,  so  that  the  narrative  may  antici- 
pate the  fact;  thus  also  the  mode  of  promul- 
gating vaticination  by  vision,  or  the  heavenly 
doctrines  by  parables,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

A  partition  (f  History  into  Natural  and  Civil,  Ee- 
elesiasticaly  Literaryy  and  Particular,  included 
in  Civil  History,  jS  division  of  Natural  HisUh 
ry  into  tht  History  of  Generations,  Prxtcr-gene- 
rations,  and  Mrts ;  according  to  the  three  states 
of  Nature,  namely.  Nature  in  course,  varying, 
and  constrained. 

History  is  either  natural  or  civil.  In  natural 
history  we  recount  the  events  and  doings  of 
nature;  in  civil,  of  men.  Things  divine  no 
doubt  have  a  conspicuous  share  in  both,  but 
chiefly  in  human,  so  as  to  constitute  a  branch  of 
their  own  in  history,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  sacred  or  ecclesiastical.  We  shall  therefore 
assign  that  branch  to  the  province  of  civil  histo- 
ry: and  we  shall  first  speak  of  natural  history. 
There  is  extant  no  natural  history  of  things 
individual.  Not  that  we  would  lay  down  the 
false  position  that  history  ought  to  be  engrgssed 
with  describing  individuals,  which  are  limited  in 
time  and  place.  For  in  that  view  it  is  proper 
there  should  be  none ;  since,  however,  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  of  natural  objects,  so  that 
if  you  know  one  you  kno^  all,  it  were  super- 
fluous and  interminable  to  speak  of  individuals. 
Thus,  if  in  any  case  that  indistinguishable  general 
resemblance  be  wanting,  natural  history  admits 
individuals  those,  that,  is,  of  which  there  is  not  a 
number  or  family.  For  a  history  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  and  the  like,  which  are  unique 
in  their  species,  is  most  properly  written,  and  no 
less  of  those  which  conspicuously  vary  from 
their  species  and  are  monstrous;  since  the  de- 
^cription  and  the  knowledge  of  the  species  neither 
sufliciently  nor  competently  supplies  the  want  of 
it.  Wherefore  natural  history  does  not  exclude 
these  two  classes  of  individuals,  but  is  in  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  it,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
employed  about  species.  But  we  attempt  a  par- 
tition of  natural  history,  derived  from  the  ten- 
dency and  condition  of  nature  herself,  which  is 
found  placed  in  three  several  states,  and  subject 
as  it  were,  to  three  modes  of  government.  For 
nature  is  either  free,  spontaneously  difl*using  and 
developing  itself  in  its  wonted  course,  that  is, 
when  nature  depends  upon  itself,  in  no  way 
obstructed  and  subdued,  as  in  the  heavens,  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  all  the  natural  productions ;  or, 
again,  it  is  evidently  torn  down  and  precipitated 
from  its  proper  state  by  the  pravity  and  erratic 
tendency  of  obdurate  and  resisting  matter,  or  by 
violence  of  obstacles,  as  is  the  case  in  the  care 
of  moudiers  and  unnatural  productions ;  or,  final- 
ly, it  is  coerced  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man, 
fashioned,  altered,  and  as  it  were  made  anew,  as 
in  things  artificial.  For  in  things  artificial  nature 
seem 9,  as  it  were,  new  made,  and  there  is  seen  a  I 


new  face  of  things,  or  second  universe.  Where- 
fore natural  history  of  either  the  liberty  of  nature 
or  its  errors  into  bonds.  Now,  if  it  be  unpleasing 
to  any  one  that  the  arts  should  be  called  the 
bondtf  of  nature,  since  they  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered its  deliverers  and  champions,  since  they 
make  nature,  in  some  instances,  mistress  of  her 
object,  by  reducing  obstacles  into  her  order.  We 
regard  little  such  delicacies  and  elegancies  of 
language.  We  only  mean  to  signify  this,  that 
nature,  by  means  of  arts,  is  placed  by  compnlsion 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  that  which  without 
arts  would  not  have  been  done,  whether  that  be 
denominated  force  and  bonds,  or  assistance,  and 
consummating  skill.  'We  shall  therefore  divide 
natural  history  into  the  history  of  generations, 
the  history  of  preter-g^neralions,  and  the  history 
of  arts,  which  We  are  accustomed  to  call  mechani- 
cal aiMi  experimental  history.  And  we  willingly 
place  the  history  of  arts  among  the  species  of 
natural  history,  because  there  has  obtained  a  now 
inveterate  mode  of  speaking  and  notion,  as  if  art 
were  something  different  from  nature,  so  that 
things  artificial  ought  to  be  discriminated  from 
things  natural,  as  if  wholly  and  generically  dif- 
ferent; whence  arises  this  evil,  that  most  writers 
of  natural  history  think  they  have  accomplished 
their  task  if  they  have  achieved  a  history  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  minerals,  omitting  the  experi- 
ments of  mechanics,  which  are  of  by  far  the 
greatest  consequence  to  philosophy;  and  there 
has  insinuated  itself  into  mens*  minds  a  still 
subtler  error,  namely,  this,  that  art  is  conceived  to 
be  a  sort  of  addition  to  nature,  the  proper  efi*ect 
of  which  is  to  perfect  what  nature  has  begun,  or 
to  correct  her  where  she  has  deviated ;  but  by  no 
means  to  work  radical  changes  in  her,  and  shake 
her  at  the  roots,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great 
despondency  in  the  attempts  of  men.  W^hereas, 
on  the  contrary,  that  ought  to  be  sunk  deep  that 
things  artificial  do  not  difler  from  natural  in  form 
or  essence  but  in  efiicients  only;  that  in  reality 
man  has  no  power  over  nature,  except  that  of 
motion,  namely,  to  apply  or  to  remove  natural 
bodies;  but  nature  performs  all  the  rest  within 
herself.  Wherefore,  when  there  is  granted  a 
proper  application  or  removal  of  natural  bodies, 
men  and  art  can  do  all ;  when  not  granted,  no- 
thing. Ag^in,  provided  that  due  admission  and 
removal  takes  place  in  order  to  some  effect,  it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  done  by  man  or  by  art, 
or  by  nature  without  man.  Nor  is  the  one  more 
potent  than  the  other;  so,  if  any  one  by  sprinkling 
water  create  the  apparition  of  a  rainbow  upon  a 
wall,  he  does  not  find  nature  less  obedient  than 
when  the  same  takes  place  in  the  air  on  humid 
clouds.  Again,  when  gold  is  found  pure  in 
veins,  where  nature  has  performed  exactly  the 
same  office  to  herself,  as  if  pure  gold  was  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  the  smelting  pot  and  ministry 
of  man.    Sometimes,  too,  a  ministry  of  this  kind 
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is,  by  the  laws  of  the  uniTerse,  committed  to 
other  animals.  For  honey  is  not  the  less  an 
artificial  production,  which  is  produced  through 
the  medium  of  the  industry  of  the  bee,  than 
sugar  which  is  produced  by  that  of  man ;  and  in 
manna,  which  is  a  similar  composition,  nature  is 
content  with  her  own  chymbtry.  Since,  then, 
nature  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  its  power 
all-perrading  and  never  at  war  with  itself,  these 
three  things  ought  to  be  understood  as  equally 
subordinate  only  to  nature;  the  course  of  nature, 
the  eccentricity  of  nature,  and  art  or  man  added 
to  the  universe,  and  therefore  it  is  fitting  that  all 


either  the  great  names  of  the  ancients,  or  the  great 
tomes  of  the  modems,  startle  the  mental  vision  of 
any  one;  and  let  him  not  think  that  our  com|)laint 
is  the  less  just.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
extant  a  natural  history,  voluminous  in  its  bulk, 
entertaining  from  its  variety,  often  interesting, 
elaborate  even  to  scrupulosity.  But  if  one  shall 
extract  from  it  accounts  derived  from  fable  and 
antiquity,  the  quotations  and  testimonies  of 
authors,  the  empty  questions  and  controversies, 
and,  finally,  that  part  of  it  which  is  mere  words 
and  rhetorical  ornament,  (which  is  better  adapted 
to  disquisition  and  the  talk  of  literary  nights  than 


these  things  should  be  interwoven  in  one  conti- 1  to  establish  philosophy,)  this  great  appearance  of 
nuous  series  of  narrations,  which  Caius  Pliny  in   substance  subsides  to  nothing.  Thus  thero  seems 


a  great  manner  attempted,  who  embraced  natural 
history  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  plan  suitable 
to  its  dignity,  but  having  embraced  it,  treated  it 
most  meagerly.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  first  divi- 
sion of  natural  history. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

A  Partition  of  Natural  History  according  to  its  Use 
and  End,  showing  that  hy  far  the  nobUst  End  of 


to  have  been  desiderated  and  collected  by  some 
men,'  in  this  instance,  rather  a  Thesaurus  for  the 
allusions  of  eloquence,  than  a  solid  and  authentic 
narrative  of  facts.  Besides,  it  seems  to  no  great 
purpose  to  recount  or  know  the  wonderful  varieties 
of  flowers  of  the  iris  or  the  tulip,  of  shells,  or 
dogs,  or  hawks.  For  these  are  pothing  but  the 
sport  or  wantonness  of  nature,  and  approach 
nearly  the  nature  of  individuals.  By  which 
means  men  acquire  exquisite  minuteness  of  know- 
ledge in  the  objects,, but  meager  and  even  useless 


Natural  History  is  its  Ministration  in  the  first  \  information  as  respects  the  purposes,  of  science. 


Yet,  these  are  the  things  of  which  the  common 
natural  history  makes  sueh  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play. Now,  (hough  natural  history  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  degenerated  into  foreign,  and,  on  the 
other,  indulged  in  superfluous  inquiries,  yeta&- 
surediy  great  and  valuable  parts  of  it  have  either 
been  entirely  passed  over,  orcarelessly  and  lightly 
handled.  And  in  the  whole  scope  of  its  investi- 
gations and  its  accumulations,  it  is  not  by  any 


Instanes  to  found  Philosophy ;  and  that  such  a 
History — a  History  modelled  in  Order  to  such 
End,  is  wanted. 

Bur  Natural  History,  threefold  in  its  subject, 
(as  we  have  stated,)  is  twofold  in  its  use.  For 
it  is  employed  either  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  are  recorded  by 
the  history,  or  as  the  primitive  matter  of  philoso- 
phy.   But,  if  the  noblest  end  of  natural  history 

is  this,  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  stuff  and  Hyle  of  I  means  found  adapted  and  qualified  to  attain  the 
ft  just  and  legitimate  induction,  and  draws  enough  end  of  which  we  speak,  namely,  to  found  philoso- 
from  the  sense  to  instruct  the  intellect.  For  that  phy.  This  will  appear  best  in  its  particular 
other  sort  of  history,  which  either  delights  by  the  branches,  and  by  a  comparison  of  that  history, 
charm  of  the  narration,  or  pleases  by  its  sub-  i  whose  descriptions  we  shall  presently  submit  to 
•erviency  to  immediate  experiments,  and  which  the  eyes  of  man,  with  that  which  now  obtains. 
iM  in  request  either  in  respect  of  such  pleasure 
or  such  profit,  is  of  a  east  inferior,  and  in  its  nature 
meaner,  in  comparison  with  that  of  which  it  is 
the  nature  and  the  quality  to  serve  as  an  appro* 
priate  preparation  to  found  philosophy.  For  that 
is  the  true  natural  history  which  is  established  as 
an  immovable  and  eternal  foundation  for  true  and 
practical  philosophy;  which  affords  the  first 
genial  kindling  to  the  pure  light  of  nature,  wherein 
all  phantasms  vanish ;  and  of  which  the  genius, 
neglected  and  nnappeased  by  fit  offerings,  has,  in 
an  evil  hour,  sent  among  us  those  legions  of 
s]iectre8  and  worlds  of  shadows,  which  we^  see 
hovering  over  all  the  expanse  of  the  philosophies, 
along  with  great  and  lamentable  dearth  of  useful 
works.  Now,  we  assert  and  explicitly  testify, 
that  a  natural  history,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  this  end,  is  not  possessed,  but  ought  to 
be  placed  among  histories  wanting.    And  let  not .  to  others  the  execution  of  the  history  which  wo 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T%e  Treatise  begins  by  stating  what  the  History 
wanted  ought  to  be ;  namely,  a  Natural  History, 
as  a  Foundation  for  Philosophy*  To  unfold  this 
more  clearly,  there  is  first  exhibited  a  Scheme  cf 
the  Hiitory  cf  Generations.  Of  this  the  Parts 
are  set  down  as  five :  The  first,  the  History  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,'  the  second,  of  Meteors ^  ike 
third,  of  Earth  and  Sea ;  the  fourth,  of  the  greater 
Colleges  rf  7%ings,  that  is,  of  Elements  or  Masses  t 
the  fifth,  of  the  smaller  Colleges  or  Species.  The 
History  of  primitive  Virtues  is  reserved,  till  the 
exposition  if  the  first  Division,  namely,  of  Genera" 
iions,  Preter-generations,  and  Arts,  is  completed. 

As  we  think  it  concerns  our  honour  not  to  leave 
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desire,  but  to  impose  it  as  a  task  upon  QurseWes,  | 
since  in  proportion  as  the  subject  may  seem  open  I 
to  ^e  labour  of  all,  in  the  same  proportion,  there  i 
is  ^eater  risk  of  their  deviating  from  the  design,  \ 
and  we  have  therefore  distinguished  it  as  forming  | 
the  third  part  of  our  history ;  yet  faithfully  ob- 1 
serve  our  purpose  of  explaining  and  exhibiting 
what  hath  been  neglected^  and  place  some  part  of  | 
science  in  security,  should  we  be  cut  off  by  any 
of  the  accidents  of  humanity ;  we  have  thought 
it  good  to  add  now  and  in  this  place,  our  senti- 
ments and  counsels  respecting  this  subject.  We 
set  down  of  the  history  of  generations,  or  nature  | 
at  large,  five  divisions.  These  are  the  history  i 
of  the  ether,  the  history  of  the  meteors  and  of  the  | 
regions  of  the  air,  as  they  are  called  ;  for  the  lower 
track  circumambient  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  to 
the  bodies  which  are  placed  in  it,  we  refer  to  the 
history  of  meteors.  Thirdly,  there  follows  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  which  conjointly 
compose  one  globe.  And  so  hr  nature  is  divided 
according  to  place,  and  the  things  occupying 
those  places.  The  other  two  parts  discriminate 
substances,  or  rather  masses  of  substances.  For 
homogeneous  substances  are  usually  collected  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses,  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  name  larger  and  smaller  colleges  of 
things,  and  they  have  the  same  relation  as  in 
human  polity  a  tribe  and  family.  Therefore,  we 
place  the  fourth  in  order,  the  history  of  the  ele- 
ments or  larger  colleges ;  fifthly  and  lastly,  the 
history  of  species  or  smaller  colleges.  We  mean 
elements  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  not  that  they 
should  be  understood  as  the  principles  of  things, 
but  as  larger  masses  of  connatural  substances. 
That  IdTger  size  happens  by  reason  of  the  manage* 
able,  simple,  obvious,  and  perfected  texture  of  the 
matter;  whereas,  species  are  furnished  by  nature 
sparingly,  because  of  the  dissimilarity,  and,  in 
most  instances,  the  organic  structure  of  the  tex- 
ture. Now  of  the  history  of  those  properties 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  and  catholic 
virtues  of  nature,  density,  rarity,  levity,  gravity, 
heat,  cold,  consistency,  fluidity,  similarity,  dis- 
similarity, specific,  organic,  and  the  like,  along 
with  the  motions  contributing  to  them,  as  of  anti- 
type, connexion,  coition,  expansion,  and  the  rest 
of  such  properties  and  motions,  (the  history  of 
which  we  would  have  collected  and  complete 
before  we  come  to  the  point,  where  the  intellect 
is  to  work  upon  them,)  and  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring that  hiatory;  we  shall  discourse  after 
finishing  the  explanation  of  the  three  divislonsi^ 
generation,  praeter-generation,  and  arts.  For  we 
liave  not  comprehended  that  among  the  three  divi- 
sions, since  it  is  not  properly  a  history,  but  some- 
thing between  history  and  philosophy,  a  sort  of 
middle  terra.  At  present  we  shall  speak  and  give 
<iur  counsels  respecting  the  history  of  the  heavenly 
oodies,  and  then  of  the  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Resumes  tht  eonsideraiion  of  the  History  tf  the 
Heavenfy  Bodies,  lowing  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
kind,  and  that  the  kgitimate  ordering  tf  the 
History  ought  to  turn  upon  three  kinds  ef  iVe- 
cepts,  namely,  eoneeming  the  End  of  sueh  Hi^ 
tory,  the  Matter,  and  Mode  of  conducting  it. 

Wi  would  have  the  history  of  the  celestial 
bodies  simple,  not  vitiated  by  arbitrary  dogmas, 
but,  as  it  were,  suspended  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
forcible  grappling  and  presumption  of  theories, 
only  embracing  phenomena  raw  and  detached, 
which  had  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  blended  with 
such  dogmas;  finally,  such  a  history  as  may  set 
forth  narratives  of  facts  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  nothing  had  been  fixed  by  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  astrology,  but  only  as  if  experi- 
ments and  observations  had  been  diligently  col- 
lected and  perspicuously  described.  In  which 
kind  of  history  we  find  nothing  hitherto  done  to 
accord  with  our  wish.  Caius  Pliny  attempted 
only  something  of  the  kind  in  a  cursory  and 
inexact  style;  but  a  valuable  history  might  be 
extracted  and  dug  from  the  mine  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus,  and  the  more  informed  teachers  of 
astronomy,  by  exhausting  all  the  experiments, 
and  adding  the  observations  of  the  modems. 
And  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one  surprising, 
that  we  should  throw  back  again  what  had  been 
secured,  enlarged,  and  rectified,  to  its  primitive 
barbarism,  and  the  Simplicity  of  its  crude  obser- 
vations, we  answer  thus ;  with  none  of  the  osten- 
tation of  the  earlier  inventors,  we  attempt  a  far 
nobler  work,  for  we  think  not  of  calculations  and 
predictions,  but  of  philosophy — such,  we  mean, 
as  shall  instruct  the  human  mind,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  higher  bodies  and  its 
periods,  but  concerning  their  substance,  their 
various  qualities,  their  power  and  influence,  ac- 
cording to  methods  natural  and  admitting  of  no 
uncertainty,  free  from  the  superstition  and  child- 
ishness of  tradition ;  and,  again,  as  respects  their 
motion  itself,  to  discover  and  unfold  not  what  is 
reconcilable  to  known  phenomena,  but  what  is 
found  on  penetrating  deep  into  nature,  and  is  true 
in  act  and  in  reality.  And  any  one  may  easily 
observe  both  that  those  who  have  supposed  that 
the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  held  it  to  be  the  centre  of 
motion,  the  ancient  formation,  depend  on  a  nearly 
balanced  and  doubtful  advocacy  of  phenomena. 
Moreover,  the  advocate  in  our  day  of  the  new 
formation,  who  makes  the  sun  the  centre  of  the 
second  motion,  as  the  earth  of  the  first,  while  the 
planets,  in  their  respective  orbits,  seem  to  join  in 
a  dance  round  the  sun,  which  some  of  the  ancients 
suspected  in  the  case  of  Mercury  and  Venus,-^ 
had  he  pursued  his  thoughts  to  their  result,  seems 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power  certainly  to  brinflf  tb^ 
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qoestion  to  a  fiur  settlement    Nor,  indeed,  hare 
we  an  J  doubt  that  other  hypotheses  of  such  for^ 
mations,  may  be  invented  by  ingenious  and  acute 
thinkers.    Nor  are  those  who  promulgate  such 
theories  much  delighted,  because  what  they  pro- 
pose is  true,  but  only  because  it  is  a  convenient 
hypothesis  for  forming  calculations  and  astrono- 
mical tables.    But  our  method  has  a  widely  dif- 
ferent  object.    For  we  seek  not  accommodations, 
which  may  be  various,  but  truth,  which  is  one. 
To  attain  this,  a  genuine  history  of  phenomena 
would  open  a  way ;  one  tainted  with  theory  would 
obstruct  it.    Nor  shall  we  here  omit,  that  we,  as 
the  result  of  such  a  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
made  and  accumulated  according  to  our  rules, 
indulge  not  only  the  hope  of  a  discovery  of  the 
truth  with  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
still  more  of  such  discovery  in  the  observation  of 
the  affections  and  appetencies  of  matter  in  either 
world.    For  that  supposed  discrepancy  between 
the  celestial  and  sublunary  bodies  appear  to  us  a 
figment  at  once  drivelling  and  presumptuous, 
since  it  is  most  indubitable  that  a  variety  of 
effects,  such  as  expansion,  contraction,  impres- 
sion, retrocession,  assimilation,  union,  and  the 
like,  have  their  seat  not  merely  among  us,  but  in 
the  highest  part  of  heaven,  and  in  the  entrails  of 
the  earth.    Other  and  more  faithful  interpreters 
than  these  there  are  none  whom  we  can  call  in 
and  consult,  to  assist  human  intellect  in  penetrat- 
ing the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  tire  invisible, 
and  the  height  of  heaven,  which  is  generally  seen 
under  optical  illusion.    Wherefore  the  ancients 
excellently  devised  of  Proteus  that  he  was  of 
rtiany  shapes,  and  also  noted  as  the  prince  of  all 
diviners,  knowing  the  past,  the  future,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  present.    For  he  who  knows  the 
catholic  appetencies  of  matter,  and  knows  by  them 
what  is  possible,  cannot  be  ignorant  what  is,  and 
what  will  be,  found  true  of  things  taken  within 
them.    Wherefore  we  repose  great  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  methods  of  physics  for  advancing 
the  science  of  astronomy,  meaning  by  physical 
inquiries,  not  those  which  are  commonly  thought 
80,  bat  only  the  doctrine  regarding  those  tenden- 
cies of  matter  which  no  diversi^  of  regions  or 
position  can  detach  or  dissever  from  iL     Nor 
would  we,  therefore,  (to  return  to  our  theme,) 
wish  any  labour  to  be  spared,  which  oodd  be 
employed  in  statements  and  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.    For,  in  proportion  as  there  is  a 
richer  fund  of  appearances  of  this  sort,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  the  whole  subjeet  be  more 
easily  mastered,  and  have  more  solidity.     Of 
which,  before  we  say  any  thing  further,  we  have 
reason  assuredly  to  congratulate  the  world,  both 
on  the  labour  of  mechanicians,  and  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  of  certain  learned  men,  that  they 
have  of  late  attempted  so  to  speak,  to  establish  by 
means  of  optical  instruments,  as  by  means  of 


intereourse  with  the  heavenly  bodies.    And  this . 
undertaking  we  regard  as  both  in  its  end  and 
endeavour  something  noble  and  worthy  of  man- 
kind.   And  such  men  are  so  much  the  more 
deserving  of  praise^  both  in  their  attempt  and  their 
basis  of  belief,  because  they  have  honestly  and 
distinctly  planted  before  them  the  facts  for  exa- 
mination as  they  severally  present  themselves.   It 
remains  only  that  they  have  perseverance  united 
with  great  severity  of  judgment,  that  they  change 
their  instruments,  that  they  increase  the  amount 
of  evidence,  that  they  subject  to  experiments  each 
phenomenon,  and  frequently,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  finally,  that  they  both  place  before  them* 
selves  and  lay  open  to  others,  whatever  may  be 
objected  in  favour  of  the  contrary  conclusion,  and 
that  they  do  not  disdain  to  notice  even  the  most 
minute  incongruity,  lest  that  should  happen  to 
them  which  happened  to  Democritus  and  his  old 
woman  about  the  figs  of  exquisite  flavour,  namely^ 
to  find  the  old  wife  wiser  than  the  philosopher;; 
and  lest  some  silly  and  ridiculous  mistake  should 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  and  soaring  theory. 
Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  general 
subject,  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  our  astronomical  history,  in  order  that  we 
may  show  both  what,  and  what  kind  of  facts, 
ought  to  be  inquired  into  in  regard  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.    First,  thai,  we  shall  propose  the  que»- 
Uens  of  natural  philosophy,  or,  at  least,  some  of 
them,  and  those  of  greatest  moment  to  the  use  of 
man.    Next  after  these  we  shall  mention  those 
uses  to  mankind  which  may  probably  be  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies: 
both  of  these  as  showing  the  design  of  the  his- 
tory :  that  those  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  know  what 
they  do,  and  may  have  these  questions,  along 
with  the  works  and  practical  effects  to  arise  firom 
them,  in  their  minds'  eye  and  contemplation. 
Whence  they  may  build  up  and  prepare  a  history 
such  as  shall  be  adapted  for  the  decision  of  ques* 
tions  of  this  sort,  and  for  furnishing  such  fruits 
and  advantages  to  mankind.    We  mean  questions 
of  that  kind  which  are  applicable  to  the  doings  of 
nature,  not  their  causes.     For  that  is  the  proper 
province  of«history.   We  shall  then  perapicuously 
state  in  what  the  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
consists ;  what  are  its  parts ;  what  things  are  to 
be  learned  or  examined ;  what  experiments  are  to 
be  set  on  foot  and  performed ;  what  observations 
are  to  be  used  and  weighed ;  thus  proposing,  so 
to  speak,  certain  inductive  topics  or  articles  of 
examination    respecting   the   heavenly    bodies. 
Lastly,  we  shall  state  something  not  only  con- 
cerning what  ought  properly  to  be  inquired  into, 
but  concerning  this, — how,  when  the  inquiries 
are  completed,  they  ought  to  be  meditated,  and 
exhibited,  and  reduced  to  writing;  lest  the  dili- 
gence employed  in  the  firet  part  of  the  inquiry 
trading  vessels  aad  pasMge-boatt^  to  open  op  aa  I  should  be  lost  in  what  succeeds ;  or,  which  if 
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worse,  lest    the    advances    sabseqnently   made, 
should  proceed  upon  feeble  and  fallacious  foun- 
dations.    Finally,  we  shall  state  both  with  what 
object,  and  what,  and  how,  inquiry  ought  to  be 
made  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies. 


CHAPTER  VL 

ThlU  Philosophical  Questions  about  the  Heavenly 
Bodies^  even  though  they  go  beyond  the  common 
Ideas^  and  be  somewhat  difficulty  ought  to  be  can- 
vassed. And  there  are  proposed  five  Questions 
about  the  System  itself:  whether  it  be  a  System  ? 
and,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  what  is  its  Centre,  what 
is  its  Depth,  what  is  its  Connection,  and  what  its 
Distribution  of  Farts  ? 

And  now,  doubtless,  we  shall  be  considered  by 
some  as  disinterring  the  ashes  of  old  questions, 
long,  as  it  were,  consigned  to  the  dust  of  the 
grave;  nay,  as  evoking  their  very  ghosts,  and 
urging  them  with  fresh  interrogatories  of  our  own. 
But  since  the  philosophy,  hitherto  in  vogue,  re- 
specting the  heavenly  bodies,  has  no  solidity; 
and  since  this  has  been  always  laid  down  by  us 
as  a  sacred  and  invariable  rule,  that  all  must  abide 
the  new  award  of  a  legitimate  induction ;  and 
since,  if  perchance  some  questions  are  left  behind 
08  untouched,  so  much  the  less  industry  and  pains 
will  be  exerted  in  cojlectingf  the  facts  upon  them, 
in  consequence  of  its  appearing  superfluous  to 
inquire  into  points  on  which  no  question  has  ever 
been  moved  :  we  hold  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand 
all  questions  which  the  universe  may  anywhere 
offer  to  our  consideration.  Besides,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  less  assured  of  our  ability  to  determine 
questions  by  the  method  we  pursue,  so  much  the 
more  confidently  do  we  entertain  them.  For  we 
see  how  all  must  end. 

The  first  question,  then,  is,  whether  there  be  a 
system,  that  is,  whether  the  world,  or  universal 
frame  of  things,  be  a  spherical  whole,  possessing 
a  centre  1  or,  rather,  whether  the  single  globes  of 
the  earth  and  stars  are  placed  in  dispersion,  and 
each  attached,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  root,  without 
a  common  middle  point  or  centre  ?  The  school 
of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  it  is  trfie,  made  a 
boast  that  their  authors  hud  "  broken  down  the 
walls  of  the  world."  Yet  that,  certainly,  is  not  a  ■ 
consequence  of  the  tenets  maintained  by  them. 
For  Democritus  having  laid  down  his  notion  of  . 
matter,  or  seminal  atoms,  infinite  in  number,  limited 
in  their  properties  and  powers, — ^atoms  in  agitation, 
and  from  eternity  unfixed  in  any  possible  struc- 
ture or  position,  was  not  led,  in  virtue  of  that 
opinion,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
worlds,  distinguished  by  variety  of  form,  subject 
Uj  birth  and  dissolution,  some  better  constructed, 
some  more  loosely  coherent,  also  of  embryo 
worlds,  and  agglomerations  formed  between  world 
and  world.    But,  were  all  this  assumed,  it  hinders 


not  that  the  portion  of  matter  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  structure  of  this  x>ut  world,  lying, 
as  it  does,  under  our  own  observation,  should 
possess  a  spherical  figure.  For,  necessarily,  eacli 
of  those  worlds  must  have  taken  some  configura- 
tion. For  allowing  that  in  infinity  there  can  be 
no  central  point,  yet  in  the  parts  of  that  infinity 
there  may  exist  a  spherical  figure,  no  less  in  a 
world,  than  in  a  mortar.  Democritus,  however, 
excelled  only  as  an  analyzer  of  the  world :  in 
dealing  with  its  aggregates  and  totality,  he  was 
inferior  even  to  ordinary  philosophers.  The  opi- 
nion of  which  we  are  now  to  speak,  which  really 
destroyed  and  exploded  the  notion  of  a  system, 
was  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  Ecphantus  and 
Nicetas  of  Syracuse,  and  particularly  of  Philolaus, 
also  in  our  age  of  Gilbertus,  and  all  (except 
Galileo)  who  have  held  that  the  earth  is  a  planet, 
moves,  and  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  stars.  And 
this  idea  has  solidity  thus  far,  that  the  planets 
and  single  stars,  and  the  countless  number  which 
from  their  distance  baffle  our  vision,  and  others 
also  unseen  by  us,  from  their  being  not  of  a  lu- 
minous but  opaque  nature,  each  in  its  respective 
orbit  and  primary  tour  through  that  illimitable 
expanse  which  we  behold,  whether  of  vacant 
space  or  of  some  subtler  and  almost  indiscernible 
substance,  are  dispersed  and  lie  about  like  islands 
in  a  vast  ocean,  and  revolve  not  upon  a  common 
centre,  but  each  upon  that  of  its  respective  orbit, 
some  absolutely,  others  with  some  progressive 
motion  of  their  own  centre.  There  is  one  very 
great  difficulty  in  their  opinion,  namely,  that  they 
altogether  banish  rest,  or  an  immovable  point  of 
nature.  Now,  it  seems  that,  as  there  are  in  na- 
ture revolving  bodies  which  are  borne  along  in 
interminable  and  ceaseless  motion,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  there  ought  to  be  some  body  which  is 
quiescent ;  between  which  we  place  the  interme- 
diate nature  of  those  which  are  carried  in  a 
straight-lined  path,  since  motion  in  a  straight 
line  is  suitable  to  fragments  of  spheres,  and  things 
exiled,  so  to  speak,  from  their  natural  seats, 
which  move  towards  orbs  homogeneous  with 
themselves,  in  order  that,  united  with  these,  they 
may  either  be  rotatory  or  quiescent.  But  of  this 
question,  whether  there  be  a  system,  a  conclusion 
will  be  obtained  by  means  of  those  which  relate 
to  and  determine  the  motion  of  the  earth,  whether 
the  earth  revolve  or  be  at  rest,  and  to  the  matter 
of  the  stars,  whether  it  be  solid  or  igneous  1  For, 
if  the  earth  stands  still,  and  the  heavens  perform 
a  diurnal  revolution,  undoubtedly  it  is  a  system  ; 
but  if  the  earth  be  rotatory,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
absolutely  proved  that  it  is  not  a  system,  because 
we  may  still  fix  another  centre  of  the  system, 
such  as  the  sun,  or  something  else.  Again,  if 
the  orb  of  the  earth  alone  is  crass  and  solid,  it 
seems  as  if  the  matter  of  the  universe  was  agglo- 
merated and  condensed  into  that  centre :  but  if 
the  moon  and  other  planets  are  found  to  be  also 
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composed  of  crass  and  solid  matter,  it  seems  that 
dense  bodies  do  not  anite  in  any  centre,  but  lie 
dispersedly,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  random.  Finally, 
if  in  the  interstellar  spaces  we  place  a  vacuum 
coaeervatum,  then  the  several  orbs  should  seem  to 
have  round  them,  first,  the  envelope  of  certain 
subtle  effluvia,  and  then  the  vacuum.  But  if  these 
spaces  are  a  plenum,  there  should  seem  to  be  a 
union  of  the  denser  in  the  centre,  and  an  expul- 
sion of  the  rarer  substances,  to  the  circumference. 
Now,  it  contributes  materially  to  science  to  know 
the  connexions  of  questions  with  one  another, 
because  under  some  of  them  there  is  found  history 
or  inductive  matter  to  furnish  their  solution, 
under  others  none. 

But,  granting  a  system,  next  comes  oar  second 
question,  What  is  the  centre  of  the  system  1  For, 
if  to  any  of  the  orbs  ought  to  be  assigned  the  central 
place,  there  appear  first  to  be  two  orbs  which  pre- 
sent the  character  of  a  middle  point  or  centre — 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  In  favour  of  the  earth 
there  are  our  senses,  an  immemorial  opinion,  and 
most  of  all  this  circumstance,  that  as  dense  bo* 
dies  contract  into  a  narrow,  and  rare  are  diflfused 
over  a  wide  space,  and  the  area  of  every  circle 
contracts  towards  its  centre,  it  seems  to  follow  of 
necessity  that  the  contracted  part  should  be  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  the  appropriate,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  only  place  for  dense  bodies.  For 
the  sun  again  this  reason  makes,  that  to  a  body 
whose  functions  in  the  system  are  greatest  and 
most  potent,  that  place  ought  to  be  assigned  from 
which  it  can  best  act  upon,  and  diffuse  its  influ- 
ence over  the  entire  system.  To  this  we  may 
add  that  the  sun  evidently  has  as  his  satellites 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Tycho, 
also  the  rest  of  the  planets;  so  that  the  sun  plainly 
appears  to  possess  the  nature,  and  to  perform,  in 
some  instances,  the  office  of  a  centre.  Therefore 
we  are  brought  so  much  nearer  the  determination 
that  it  is  the  centra  of  the  universe,  which  was  the 
assertion  of  Copernicus.  But  in  the  system  of 
Copernicus  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties : 
first,  there  is  something  revolting  to  belief,  in  en- 
cumbering the  earth  with  three  motions,  in  de- 
taching the  sun  from  the  group  of  planets  with 
which  it  has  so  many  common  properties,  in  intro- 
ducing so  much  immobility  into  the  system  of 
nature,  (particularly  by  making  the  stars  and  sun 
immovable,  the  bodies  most  luminous  and  spar- 
kling of  any,)  in  wishing  to  fasten,  as  it  were,  the 
moon  to  the  epicycle  of  the  earth,  and  in  some 
other  assumptions  which  he  makes;  savouring  of 
the  character  of  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  in- 
venting any  figment  at  the  expense  of  nature, 
provided  the  bowls  of  haphazard  roll  well.  But 
if  we  are  to  ascribe  motion  to  the  earth,  it  seems 
more  consistent  to  banish  the  idea  of  a  system, 
and  of  various  globes  conceived  to  be  distributed 
over  space,  according  to  the  idea  of  those  whom 
we  have  alresdy  mantioiied,  than  to  ettablith  saeh 
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a  system  with  the  sun  for  its  centre.  And  the 
cpnsent  of  later  ages  and  of  antiquity  has  rather 
anticipated  and  sanctioned  that  idea  than  not.  For 
the  supposition  of  the  earth*s  motion  is  not  new, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  echoed  from  the 
ancients ;  but  that  of  the  sun  being  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  immovably  fixed,  is  entirely  new, 
(if  we  except  the  supposed  mention  of  it  in  an  ill 
translated  verse,)  and  was  first  promulgated  by 
Copernicus. 

A  third  question  follows  with  respect  to  the 
depth  of  the  system,  not  that  any  exact  measura 
of  it  oan  be  taken,  but  that  it  may  be  set  down  for 
certain :  whether  the  starry  heaven  is,  so  to  speak, 
one  region,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  orb, 
or  whether  the  stars  which  are  denominated  fixed, 
are  higher  than  the  others,  in  a  sort  of  abysmal 
profound !  For  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  of  equal 
height,  if  we  understand  this  strictly ;  for  the  stare 
are  undoubtedly  not  arranged  as  in  a  plane,  having 
a  certain  measurable  size  on  a  superficies,  like 
spots  or  embedded  gems,  but  are  entire  globes, 
large,  and  lying  deep  in  the  profound.  Where* 
fore,  when  they  are  found  of  such  disproportionate 
magnitude,  it  is  by  all  means  requisite  that  some 
of  them  should  come  out  more  than  others,  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  nor  can  it  be  that,  either 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  them,  they  are  joined 
in  one  continuous  layer.  Were  this  true  of  cer« 
tain  portions  of  the  stare,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
it  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  that  the  stare  are  not 
higher  placed  the  one  than  the  other ;  but  even 
though  this  were  tree,  still  we  ean  affirm  a  defined 
and  very  perceptible  depth  or  thickness  of  that 
region  which  is  called  the  sphere  or  starry  heaven* 
containing  such  projecting  points  and  varieties  of 
altitude ;  for  we  see,  from  the  apogees  and  perigees 
of  the  planets,  that  there  belongs  to  their  several 
heavens  a  certain  distinguishable  depth  through 
which  they  mount  and  descend.  But  that  ques- 
tion only  regards  this  point,  whether  there  are 
stare  one  above  another,  as  planet  above  planet^ 
and,  as  it  were,  in  different  orbits  t  And  that 
again  is  in  like  manner  collateral  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, regarding  the  motion  or  condition  of  th« 
earth.  For  if  the  stare  revolve  with  a  diurnal 
motion  about  the  earth,  since  they  are  all  carried 
with'the  like  celerity,  and,  as  it  were,  with  the  one 
impulse ;  and  since  it  n  plainly  apparent  that 
each  of  the  planets,  as  it  varies  in  height  or  low- 
ness  of  position,  so  it  also  varies  in  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  motion;  it  is  probable  that  stare« 
equal  in  the  swiftness  of  their  revolution,  are 
placed  in  one  region  of  ether,  of  which,  although 
the  thickness  or  depth  may  be  supposed  consider- 
able, still  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  a  oiffep- 
ence  in  their  incitation  or  celerity,  hot  only  snoliy 
that  through  the  whole  of  each  region  respectively, 
all  the  bodies  revolve  simultaneously,  as  if  fastened 
:  with  the  chain  of  one  common  essence,  or,  at  leaat* 
'  with  toch  discrepanoy  as,  by  leason  of  the  dit 
8C 
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tance,  is  not  brought  within  ourTigion.  Now,  if 
the  earth  moves,  the  stirs  may  either  stand  still, 
(as  Copernicas  thought,)  or,  which  is  far  more 
probable,  and  was  suggested  by  Gilbertns,  they 
may  revolve  each  in  its  place  round  its  own  cen- 
tre, without  any  motion  of  that  centre,  (as  the 
earth  does,  if  you  divide  its  diurnal  motion  from 
those  two  supposed  motions  which  Copernicus 
has  superadded  to  it.)  For  whichever  of  these  is 
the  fact,  it  hinders  not  that  there  may  be  stars 
ranged  one  above  another,  till  they  escape  our 
vision. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  the  coliesion  of 
the  system,  or  to  the  substance  connecting  it.  As 
to  the  nature  and  essential  properties  of  that  body 
or  thing  which  is  thought  to  be  pure  ether,  and  is 
interfused  between  the  stars,  we  shall  presently 
Inquire.  We  shall  now  speak  only  of  the  principle 
of  cohesion  in  the  system.  There  are  three  modes 
of  viewing  this.  For  we  must  either  grant  a  va- 
cuum, or  a  substance  whose  parts  are  in  contact, 
or,  lastly,  in  continuity.  Our  first  inquiry  is,  whe- 
ther there  is  an  extent  of  absolute  vacuity  or  a 
vacuum  eoacervatum  in  the  interstellar  space,  which 
Gilbertus  ably  maintained,  and  which  several  of 
the  ancients  appear  to  countenance,  who  supposed 
that  the  various  orbs  were  scattered  about  without 
any  regular  system,  especially  those  who  declared 
the  bodies  of  the  stars  to  be  compact  masses. 
Such  an  opinion  amounts  to  this,  that  all  the 
globes,  as  well  the  stars  as  the  earth,  consist  of 
solid  and  dense  matter.  That  they  are  enveloped, 
next  their  surface,  with  a  certain  description  of 
bodies,  which  are  so  far  homogeneous  to  their  re- 
spective globes,  but  nevertheless  more  thin,  feeble, 
and  attenuated,  and  which  are  nothing  but  effluvia 
or  emanations  from  the  globes  themselves,  such 
ns  are  vapours  and  exhalations,  and  air  itself,  if 
compared  with  earth.  That  these  effluvia  reach 
to  a  distance  not  considerable  round  each  several 
globe,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  interval  between 
the  globes,  which  is  incomparably  the  largest  part, 
is  a  void.  Which  opinion  we  may  be  prepared  to 
adopt  by  the  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars  are 
visible  from  such  a  prodigious  distance.  For,  were 
the  whole  of  that  space  full,  especially  of  bodies 
extremely  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  density  and 
rarity,  so  great  would  be  the  refraction  of  their 
rays,  that  they  could  not  be  propagated  to  our 
vision,  which,  if  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  space  were  unoccupied,  it  is  consistent  to 
believe  they  might  be.  And,  indeed,  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
question  which  we  shall  immediately  bring  for- 
ward respecting  the  substance  of  the  stars, 
whether  it  be  dense,  or  subtle,  or  expanded? 
For,  if  their  substance  be  solid,  it  should  cer- 
tainly seem  as  if  nature  were  only  occupied  and 
in  action  about  these  globes,  and  their  boundaries, 
and  had  neglected,  and,  as  it  were,  left  fallow  the 
interposed  spaces.    Wherefore,  it  is  not  improba- 1 


ble  that  the  globes  are,  towards  their  centresy 
more  compact,  towards  their  surface  more  lax,  in 
their  circumambient  substances  and  effluvia  grow 
less  substantial  still,  and  finally  terminate  in  a 
vacuum.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  essence  of 
the  stars  is  subtle  and  igneous,  it  will  be  manifest 
that  the  nature  of  rare  is  not  merely  privative, 
but  of  itself  a  powerful  and  primary  element,  not 
less  than  the  nature  of  solid,  and  that  it  exists  in 
force  or  prevails  in  the  stars,  in  ether,  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  there  is  need  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  vacuum  eoacervaium.    That  question, 
too,  about  a  vacuum  in  the  interstellar  fields,  will 
depend  upon  another  connected  with  the  great 
principles  of  nature :  whether  we  must  admit  a 
vacuum  at  allt    And  this  not  without  modifying 
it  by  a  distinction :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  a 
vacuum  absolutely,  and  another  to  deny  a  vacuum 
eoacervatum.    For,  much  more  solid  reasons  may 
be  alleged  for  a  vacuum  inUfniiatum  being  inter- 
posed to  keep  bodies  in  a  certain  degree  of  laxity, 
Uian  for  maintaining  a  vacuum  eoacervatum^  (or 
large  vacant  spaces.)    And,  not  only  was  that 
ingenious  man,  and  great  mechanician.  Hero, 
sensible  of  this,  but  idso  Democritus  and  Len- 
oippus,  the  inventors  of  the  theory  of  a  vacuum, 
which  Aristotle  attempts  to  attack  and  overthrow 
by  certain  logical  subtleties.    These  two  most 
acute  and  famous  philosophers  admit  a  vacuum 
ifUermistum  in  aueh  a  manner  as  to  exclude  a 
vacuum  eoacervaium.    For,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Democritus,  every  vacuum  is  so  limited 
and  circumscribed  as  not  to  admit  of  the  separa- 
tion or  disruption  of  bodies  beyond  certain  limits, 
no  more  than  it  does  of  their  contraction  and  con- 
solidation.   Though,  in  what  has  been  preserved 
of  the  vrritings  of  Democritus,  this  is  nowhere 
propounded  explicitly,  yet  he  seems  to  say  this, 
that  bodies,  as  well  as  spaces,  are  infinite,  that, 
otherwise,  (that  is,  if  there  were  in  fact  infinite 
space  and   finite   bodies,)   bodies  would   never 
cohere:   therefore,  on  account  of  eoinfinity  of 
matter  and  space,  a  vacuum  is  necessarily  com- 
pressed into  certain  limits ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  opinion,  truly  and  accurately  understood ; 
in  other  words,  that  certain  limits  must  be  set  to 
the  development  or  expansion  of  bodies  through 
the  permeating  vacuum ;  not  granting  a  vacuum 
apart,  or  space  unreplenished  with  body.    But, 
if  there  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  system,  a 
vacuum  of  the  nature  of  a  solution  of  continuity, 
yet,  seeing  there  is  found  in  the  parts  or  portions 
of  the  system  so  extreme  a  diversity  of  bodies 
that  they  seem  to  be  of  different  races  and  coun- 
tries, there  arises  a  second  question  which  relates 
to  the  connection  of  the  system ;  it  is  this,  whether 
pure  ether  be  one  entire  or  unbroken  stream,  or 
whether  it  consists  of  a  variety  of  contiguous 
parts  1     Now,  it  is  no  part  of  our  character  to 
subtilize  about  words :  but,  by  a  contiguous  body, 
we  understand  one  which  lies  upon,  without  being 
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amalg;amated  with,  another  body.  Nor,  again, 
do  we  mean  some  impenetrable  or  hard  superstra- 
tum, such  as  the  astronomers  in  general  mean, 
but  one  sach  as  floids  exhibit,  in  the  instance  of 
water  floating  on  the  top  of  quicksilver  i  voil,  of 
the  water ;  air,  of  the  oil.  For,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  in  th«  immense  expai^ae  of  eAer  there  are 
immense  differences  in  rarity  and  densi^,  and  in 
many  other  properties :  but  granting  either,  that 
is,  a  plenum  or  racuom,  this  may  equally  be 
the  fact.  For,  it  is  sufBciently  certain,  that  not 
even  in  the  sea  itself,  the  water  at  the  top  and  at 
Che  bottom  is  of  the  same  consistency  and  taste ; 
and,  in  the  air,  there  is  extreme  difference  between 
the  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  upper  air, 
and  yet  it  is  one  entire  and  unbroken  liquid  body. 
The  question  is  therefore  brought  to  this  point : 
whether  the  differences  in  the  tract  of  pure  air,  as 
it  were,  insinuate  themselves  in  a  continuous 
stream  of  imperceptible  gradations,  or  are  dis- 
tributed and  arranged  into  defined  and  conspicuous 
limits,  where  bodies  are  joined  in  their  locality, 
which  could  not  be  amalgamated,  even  as  among 
us  air  lies  on  water.  For,  to  one  who  considers  the 
matter  simply,  the  whole  of  that  clear  and  limpid 
substance  in  which  the  globes  of  the  earth  and 
san  are  suspended  and  float,  and  which,  being 
interposed  between  those  globes,  by  its  quantity 
and  the  space  which  it  occupies,  exceeds  the  di- 
mension of  the  globes,  so  to  speak,  innumerable 
times,— is  a  thing  undivided  and  perfectly  united 
within  itself.  But,  to  one  who  looks  into  nature 
more  correctly,  this  will  plainly  appear,  that  nsr 
ture  is  wont  to  make  her  way  from  one  locally 
to  another,  now  by  steps,  anon  abruptly  by  leaps, 
and  then  reverses  the  progreesion.  Otherwise, 
if  any  one  really  looks  into  the  case,  there  could 
be  no  structure,  no  orgfanixed  figure,  did  nature 
always  proceed  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Where- 
fore, this  process  by  gradations  may  be  fitly  placed 
in  the  intervals  between  worlds,  but  not  in  a  world, 
to  the  organixation  of  which  it  is  required  that 
things  much  dissimilar  should  be  severed  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  yet  brought  into  close  conti- 
guity. Thus  it  is  that  the  air  embraces  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  earth  and  waters,  a  body  widely 
diffisrent,  and  yet  placed  in  proximity,  not  in  the 
<irder  of,  first,  earth,  then  vapour  or  fog,  then  pure 
air,  but  air  at  once  without  an  intermediate  body. 
And  in  the  air  and  ether,  two  substances  we 
usually  join  with  one  another,  the  most  con- 
npicnous  and  thorough  diversity  of  all  may  be 
observed,  from  their  quality  being  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  a  starry  naturs.  There  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  three  regions  most  distinctly  lying 
between  the  earth  and  the  highest  point  of  heaven ; 
that  is,  the  region  of  the  air,  the  region  of  the 
planetary  heaven,  and  the  region  of  the  starry 
heaven.  Now,  in  the  lowest  region  the  substance 
-of  the  Stan  is  not  found,  it  exists  in  the  middle 
in  the  form  of  oonglobation  into  certain  orbs,  but 


in  the  highest  heaven  it  is  dispersed  into  number- 
less glolMS,  so  that  in  its  highest  region  it  seems 
to  migrate,  as  it  were,  into  the  pure  empyreum. 
Meantime,  that  must  not  be  forgotten  which  we 
mentioned  a  little  before,  that  nature  is  accustomed 
to  alternate  fine  gradations  and  distinct  transits  in 
her  processes,  so  that  the  confines  of  the  first  com- 
municate with  the  second,  and  of  the  second  with 
the  third.  For,  in  the  upper  air,  aAer  the  air  has 
begun  to  be  purified  from  the  efiiuviaof  the  earth, 
and  refined  by  the  vicinity  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
flame  searches  out  its  way  and  struggles  into 
form;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  kind  of  comets, 
which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
steady  and  evanescent  sidereal  nature.  And, 
again,  the  part  of  heaven  near  the  sun  appears  to 
grow  stellescent,  and  to  pass  into  a  starry  essence. 
For  those  macule  whioh  are  discoverable,  by  a 
faithful  and  careful  observation  of  the  sun,  are  a 
sort  of  germ  or  rudiments  of  starry  matter;  and, 
in  the  heaven  about  Jupiter  there  are  also  visible 
complete  and  perfect  stars,  though,  from  their 
minuteness,  invisible  without  the  help  of  tele- 
scopes. And,  again,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
starry  heaven,  from  numberless  scintillae  in  the 
ether  between  the  fixed  stars,  (for  which  other 
sufficiently  unmeam'ng  reasons  are  given,)  the 
starry  essence  seems  to  be  more  diffused  and 
spread  out  continuously.  But,  of  these  points 
we  shall  say  more  in  discussing  those  questions, 
which  we  presently  propose  to  consider,  respect- 
ing the  substance  of  the  stars  and  the  interstellar 
ether.  For,  what  we  now  say  relates  only 
to  questtoas  respecting  the  connection  of  the 
system. 

A  fifth  question  remains  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the  order 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  granting  that  there 
is  not  a  system  but  only  scatter^  globes,  or  grant- 
ing that  there  is  a  system,  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  sun,  or  even  allowing  the  astronomers  to  go 
in  quest  of  some  new  system,  still  there  remains 
equally  this  inquiry:  What  planet  is  nearer  or 
more  distant  from  any  other  planet  t  and,  in  like 
manner,  what  planet  is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  earth,  or  even  from  the  sunt  Now,  if 
the  system  of  the  ancients  is  admitted,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  attach  great  im- 
portance to  any  new  inquiry  concerning  the  four 
higher  heavens,  namely,  those  of  the  fixed  stars, 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars.  For  their  position 
and  order  are  testified  by  the  suffrage  of  all  anti- 
quity, and  by  the  absence  of  any  contradictory 
phenomenon;  their  modes  of  revolving  also, 
whence  is  derived  our  principal  evidence  of  the 
relative  heights  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  adapt- 
ed to  this  structure,  and  nowhere  interfere  with 
it.  But,  as  to  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
moon,  even  on  the  principles  of  the  old  system, 
there  was  some  doubt  among  the  ancients ;  and 
among  the  modems  it  is  still  a  question,  wito 
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respect  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  which  planet  is 
higher  than  the  other?  For  in  favour  of  the 
superior  height  of  Venus  this  reason  offers  itself, 
that  it  moves  somewhat  more  slowly;  and  of 
Mercury,  that  it  is  fixed  at  a  nearer  distance  from 
the  sun,  whence  one  should  naturally  maintain 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  next  the  sun  in  height. 
But,  as  to  the  moon,  no  one  ever  had  any  doubt 
that  its  place  was  next  the  earth,  though  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  its 
approaches  to  the  sun.  Nor  ought  one  question 
relating  to  the  arrangement  of  the  system  to 
escape  a  serious  inquirer  into  the  subject,  which 
is  this,  whether  the  planets  alternately  pass  over 
and  pass  below  one  another?  which  seems  to  be 
authenticated  in  the  case  of  Venus  by  elaborate 
demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  it  is  found  some- 
times placed  below  the  sun,  sometimes  above  it. 
And,  doubtless,  also  this  is  an  apt  question: 
whether  the  deflection  of  the  lower  planet  does 
not  cut  the  orbit  of  the  higher  planet,  and  enter 
within  its  periphery  ? 

There  remains  our  last  question  concerning  the 
collocation  of  parts  in  the  system,  that  is,  whether 
there  be  several  and  different  centres  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  several  choral  bands,  so  to  speak,  moving 
around  them ;  especially  since  the  earth  is  affirmed 
to  be  the  centre  of  primary  motions ;  since  the 
sun  (in  the  opinion  of  Tycho)  is  the  centre  of 
secondary  motion ;  and  even  Jupiter  is  made,  by 
Galileo,  the  centre  of  the  inferior  and  lately  dis- 
covered motion  of  certain  satellites. 

These,  then,  are  the  questions  which  it  seems 
fitting  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  celestial 
system  :  namely,  whether  there  is  a  system,  and 
what  is  its  depth,  what  its  connexion,  and  what 
is  the  order  of  distributing  its  parts.  As  to  the 
outermost  parts  of  heaven,  and  what  has  been 
termed  the  empyrean  heaven,  we  enter  into  no 
theories  or  inquiries.  Therefore,  what  can  be 
known  of  it  can  be  learned  only  from  inference, 
not  at  all  by  induction.  For  such  inquisition, 
therefore,  there  will  both  be  a  fitting  time,  and  a 
specific  plan  and  mode. 

As  respects  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure 
space,  we  are  bound  entirely  to  stand  by,  and 
submit  to,  revelation.  For,  as  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Platonic  school,  and  lately  by  Patri- 
cias, (in  order,  forsooth,  to  exalt  themselves  to  a 
diviner  height  in  philosophy,)  and  said  not  with- 
out gross  and  visionary  extravagance,  the  ravings, 
as  it  were,  of  a  disordered  mind ; — in  short,  ad- 
vanced with  extreme  audacity  and  no  result,  like 
thei  acones  and  other  dreams  of  Valentine,  these 
we  regard  as  mere  figments.  For  we  are  not 
tamely  to  submit  to  the  apotheosis  of  folly, 
like  that  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  worse 
than  all  other  evils — the  very  pestilence  and 
death  of  intellect — to  attach  reverence  to  its  chi- 
meras. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  folloxvtng  are  QuettionM  relating  to  the  Sub' 
stance  nf  the  heavenly  Bodies ;  viz.  What  Speeia 
of  Substance  is  that  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  genC" 
rally,  compared  to  sublunary  Bodies  i — the  Sub» 
stance  of  the  interstellar  Ether  compared  to  the 
Body  of  a  Start — the  Substance  of  the  Stars 
themselves  compared  to  one  another,  and  compared 
to  our  Fire,  and  in  its  proper  Essence  ,• — and 
what  Species  of  Substance  is  that  of  the  Galaxy, 
and  (f  the  opaque  J^laeulw  visible  in  the  Antarctic 
Hemisphere  ?  Then  the  fa-st  Query  is  set  forth^ 
Whether  there  is  a  diversity  of  Substance  between 
Bodies  celestial  and  sublunary,  and  in  what  it 
consists  ? 

Having  finished  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
system,  we  must  now  proceed  to  those  which 
regard  the  substance,  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for 
it  is  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
courses  of  their  motion,  that  philosophy  chiefly 
seeks  to  know.  Astronomy  investigates  their 
real  motion  itself  and  its  properties — both  astro- 
nomy and  philosophy  their  influence  and  effect. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken,  however,  accurately  to 
distinguish  between  astronomy  and  philosophy : 
astronomy  preferring  those  hypotheses  which  are 
most  convenient  for  shortening  the  method  of 
calculation;  but  philosophy  those  which  most 
approximate  to  the  truth  of  nature : — further,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  do 
not  in  any  way  prejudge  truth ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  positions  of  philosophy  be  such  as  are  per- 
fectly tenable  upon  the  phenomena  of  astronomy. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  now  is,  that 
the  figments  of  astronomy  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  philosophy,  and  perverted  it;  and  the 
theories  of  philosophers  about  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  reconcilable  only  to  themselves,  and  in  a 
great  measure  abandon  astronomy,  contemplating 
in  general  the  system  of  the  heavens,  but  by  no 
means  accommodating  themselves  to  particular 
phenomena  and  their  causes.  Thus,  while  either 
science,  such  as  we  now  have  them,  is  a  thing 
superficial  and  perfunctory,  the  foot  must  be 
planted  more  vigorously  by  far  on  this  foundation 
— ^that  these  two  sciences,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  contracted  speculations  of  men,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  academic  teachers,  have  been  habitually 
disconnected  for  so  many  ages,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  concrete  in  one  body  of  science. 

Therefore  we  propose  it  as  our  first  question. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  diversity  between  the 
substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  that  of  this 
lower  orb  ?  For  the  premature  and  dogmatical 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  has  created  for  us  only  an 
imaginary  heaven,  formed  of  a  certain  fifUi 
essence,  without  change,  and  also  without  heat. 
And,  waiving  for  the  present  any  discussion  re- 
specting the  four  elements  which  this  quintes- 
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sence  takes  for  granted,  it  wds  certainly  a  piece 
of  great  temerity  to  annihilate  all  affinity  between 
the  elementary  substances,  as  they  are  called,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  when  two  of  the  elements, 
namely,  air  and  fire,  agree  so  well  with  the  star 
and  the  ether ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  that  great 
roan  to  abuse  his  genius,  create  work  for  himself, 
and  prefer  the  obscure.  Not,  however,  that  there 
is  any  doubt  that  the  regions  situated  above  and 
beneath  the  moon,  along  with  the  bodies  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  and  space,  differ  in 
many  important  particulars.  Nor,  again,  is  this 
more  certain  than  that  in  the  bodies  of  each  region 
there  exists  many  tendencies,  affections,  and  mo- 
tions common  to  both;  so  that,  preserving  un- 
broken the  unity  of  nature,  we  ought  rather  to 
discriminate  than  to  pluck  them  forcibly  asunder. 
And,  as  regards  one  part  of  the  supposed  discre- 
pancy, namely,  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  ima- 
gined to  be  eternal,  the  sublunary  perishable,  that 
doctrine  seems  to  be  a  fallacy  either  way,  as 
neither  that  eternity  which  they  fancy  is  true  of 
heaven,  nor  that  mutability  of  earth.  Indeed,  to 
one  who  justly  weighs  the  matter,  a  judgment 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  formed  from  those  things 
which  are  visible  to  us,  since  none  of  the  objects 
which  meet  the  human  eye  are  dug  or  cast  up 
from  a  greater  depth  than  about  three  miles  at 
roost,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth.  Therefore  nothing  hinders 
that  the  interior  part  of  the  earth  may  be  endowed 
with  a  like  eternity  to  heaven  itself.  For  if  the 
earth  were  subject  to  changes  in  its  womb,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  results  of  those  changes  should 
iiDt  ]iroduce  greater  calamities  on  the  surface  of  it 
which  we  tread,  than  we  see  taking  place.  For, 
of  those  changes  which  present  themselves  con- 
spicuously to  us  here  in  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  is  generally  some  visible 
and  apparent  cause  acting  from  above,  such  as 
tempests,  rains,  heat,  and  the  like ;  so  that  the 
earth  of  itself,  and  of  its  own  virtue,  seems  to 
furnish  the  cause  of  almost  none  of  its  changes. 
If  it  is  conceded  (which  indeed  is  not  improbable) 
that  the  earth  itself  too,  and  not  heavenly  bodies 
only,  acts  upon  the  fields  of  air,  either  by  an 
efflux  of  cold,  or  by  emitting  winds,  or  some  other 
similar  modes,  still  all  that  variety  is  ascribed 
only  to  some  portions  of  the  earth  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  air  itself,  in  which  none  will 
deny  there  exists  a  multitude  of  changes  and 
vicissitudes.  But  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that, 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  earthquake  enters 
the  deepest  by  far  into  its  bowels ;  and,  which 
are  of  the  same  class,  gushes  of  water,  volcanoes, 
fissures  and  convulsions  of  the  earth  and  the  like, 
which,  notwithstanding,  do  not  seem  to  rise  from 
a  great  depth,  since  most  of  them  generally  affect 
but  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. In  proportion  as  an  earthquake  affects  a ; 
larger  space  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  same  I 


proportion  we  are  to  infer  that  its  roots  and  source 
enter  deep  into  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  extensive. 
But  if  any  one  should  allege  that  there  sometimes 
happen  earthquakes  which  shake  large  and  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country,— no  doubt  it  is  so.  Yet 
these  rarely  occur,  and  are  among  the  number  of 
the  greater  calamities  of  the  species,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  compared  to  the  higher  order  of 
comets,  which  are  also  of  rare  occurrence.  For, 
we  do  not  now  discuss  whether  eternity  abso- 
lutely may  be  aiErmed  of  the  earth,  but  would 
make  it  appear,  as  we  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, that  with  reference  to  constancy  and  muta- 
tion there  is  no  great  difference  between  heaven 
and  earth.  We  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
contend  for  the  eternity  of  the  earth  from  the 
modes  of  its  motion.  For  it  were  superfluous  to 
argue  eternity  from  the  properties  of  motion,  since, 
if  a  circular  motion  is  without  a  limit,  so  is  rest: 
eternity  may  equally  be  predicable  of  the  cohe- 
rency of  compact  and  large  masses  of  bomogene- 
.ous  substance,  as  of  the  rotation  of  rarer  bodies ; 
the  parts  detached  from  either  fiying  off  in  right 
lines. 

This  also  may  be  assumed  in  reasoning  upon 
the  point,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are 
not  more  exposed  to  decay  than  heaven  itself; 
because  something  generally  perishes  of  that  body 
wherein  something  can  be  repaired.  Now,  when 
showers,  and  substances  which  are  precipitated 
from  the  air,  and  which  renew  the  upper  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  no  way  find  a  passage  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth,  which,  nevertheless, 
remain  fixed  by  their  own  gravity  and  magnitude, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  nothing  is  subtracted, 
since  there  is  nothing  added  to  succeed  it.  Fi- 
nally, that  changeableness  which  we  discover  in 
the  outmost  portion  of  the  earth  seems  itself  to  be 
only  accidental.  For  that  slight  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  appeara  only  to  dip  a  few  miles 
downwards,  (within  wliich  limits  are  contained 
those  admirable  laboratories  and  workshops  of 
plants  and  minerals,)  would  by  no  means  afford 
so  great  a  variety,  much  less  of  such  beautiful 
and  high-wrought  productions,  unless  that  part  of 
the  earth  was  exposed  to  action,  and  ceaseless 
vellication,  from  the  bodies  above.  Now,  if  any 
one  think  that  the  warmth  and  action  of  the  sun 
and  heavenly  bodies  can  transverberate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  earth,  such  a  roan  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  superetitious  and  phreneti^ 
dreamer,  since  it  is  clearly  seen  with  how  small 
an  impediment  they  may  be  refracted  and  kept 
out  Thus  far  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  now  inquire  of  the  changeableness  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Firet,  then,  we  are  not  to  use  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning, namely,  that  the  mutations  do  not  take 
place  in  heaven  because  they  do  not  come  within 
our  own  observation.    For  remoteness  *of  d''» 
3c9 
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tance,  excess  or  want  of  light,  and  fineness  or 
minuteness  of  substance,  equally  baffle  rision : 
thus,  if  the  eye  were  placed  in  the  orb  of  the 
moon,  it  could  not  discern  those  changes  which 
take  place  amongst  us  here  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  such  as  inundations,  earthquakes,  structures, 
or  huge  masses,  which  at  so  great  a  distance  are 
not  equal  to  the  size  of  a  gnat. 

Nor  should  any  one  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  interstellar  air  of  heaven  being  transparent, 
and  the  stars  on  a  clear  night  appearing  of  the 
same  number  and  form,  pronounce  too  readily, 
that  the  entire  body  of  the  ether  is  diaphanous, 
firm,  and  immutable.  For  the  atmosphere  itself 
is  subject  to  endless  varieties  of  heat,  cold,  scents, 
and  every  sort  of  amalgamation  with  subtler  va- 
pours, yet  does  not  therefore  lose  its  pellucid 
quality :  so  in  like  manner  we  are  not  to  trust  to 
that  feature  and  aspect  of  heaven.  For,  if  those 
huge  masses  of  clouds  which  occasionally  cover 
the  heavens,  and  take  from  our  sight  the  sun  and 
stars,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  our  point  of 
vision,  were  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  would  by  no  means  change  the 
appearance  of  a  serene  sky :  for  neither  could  they 
be  seen  themselves  on  account  of  the  distance, 
nor  cause  any  obscuration  of  the  stars,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  their  size,  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stars.  Besides,  the  body  of  the 
moon  itself,  except  in  the  part  in  which  it  receives 
light,  does  not  alter  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  so 
that  were  that  light  annihilated,  so  large  a  body 
would  entirely  escape  our  view.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clearly  apparent  from  those  bulky  bo- 
dies, which  by  their  mass  and  magnitude  over- 
come the  effect  of  distance,  and  on  account  of  their 
luminous  or  sparkling  substance  forcibly  strike 
our  view,  that  surprising  changes  and  anomalies 
happen  in  the  heaven.  And  that  is  perceived  in 
the  higher  order  of  comets,  I  mean  those  which 
assume  tl**^  appearance  of  a  star  without  the  coma, 
and  which  are  not  only  proved  by  the  doctrine  of 
parallaxes  to  be  placed  above  the  moon,  but  bear 
a  certain  and  unchangeable  relation  of  position  to 
the  fixed  stars,  and  retain  their  stations  without 
being  erratic  ;  of  such  our  age  has  seen  more  than 
one,  first  in  Cassiopaea,  and  afterwards  not  long 
a»§Q  in  Ophiuchus.  And  as  to  this  kind  of  regu- 
larity, which  is  seen  in  such  comets,  arising  from 
their  following  the  motion  of  some  star,  (which 
was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  asserted  that 
there  was  a  like  relation  of  a  comet  to  the  motion 
of  a  particular  star,  and  of  the  galaxy  to  that  of 
the  stars  collectively,  both  positions  being  false,) 
that  has  now  been  long  exploded,  not  without  a 
stigma  on  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  who  in  his  airy 
speculations  had  the  presumption  to  invent  such 
things.  Nor  in  fact  does  this  change  in  the  hea- 
venly booies  with  respect  to  such  new  stars,  ob- 
tain only  in  those  stars  which  appear  to  be  of  a 
vanishing  nature,  but  also  of  those  which  remain 


in  their  place.  For,  in  the  instance  of  the  new 
star  of  Hipparehus,  of  the  appearance  of  which 
mention  is  made  among  the  ancients,  there  is  none 
made  of  its  disappearance ;  a  new  star  haa  lately 
become  visible  in  the  breast  of  Cygnus,  which 
has  now  continued  for  twelve  entire  years,  exceed- 
ing the  duration  of  a  comet,  which  it  has  been  held 
to  be,  by  a  considerable  period,  and  not  yet  les- 
sened in  disk,  or  threatening  to  disappear.  Nor» 
again,  is  it  properly  and  invariably  true,  that  the 
old  stars  are  not  subject  to  change,  but  only  the 
start  of  later  epiphany,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  change  takes  place,  since  their  very 
production  and  commencement  is  not  immemorial. 
For,  passing  over  that  fable  of  the  Arcadians  with 
respect  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  in 
which  they  boast  that  they  are  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  planet,  there  are  not  wanting  in  history 
sufficiently  authenticated  facts  on  the  subject,  as 
when  the  sun  three  several  times — without  the 
occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  intervention  of 
clouds — appeared  in  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  chang- 
ed in  appearance  for  many  days,  and  yet  not  affected 
in  the  same  way  each  time,  being  once  of  slender 
light,  and  twice  of  a  ferruginous  colour.  For 
these  phenomena  took  place  in  the  year  790,  during 
seventeen  days,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  during 
half  a  year ;  and  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar, 
during  several  days.  To  that  obscuration  we  have 
still  extant  that  noted  testimony  in  Virgil :— - 

Ille  etiam  extincto  miscratui  Ccsare  Romam 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  eternam  timuerunt  iscula  noctem. 

And  the  statement  of  Varro,  a  most  skilful  anti- 
quary, to  be  found  in  Augustine  respecting  the 
planet  Venus,  to  this  effect,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Ogyges  it  changed  its  colour,  size,  and  figure, 
might  well  have  been  doubted,  had  not  a  similar 
fact  occurred  again,  signalized  by  much  observa- 
tion in  our  own  days,  in  the  year  1578.  For  then, 
too,  during  a  whole  year,  a  memorable  change 
took  place  in  the  planet  Venus,  which  was  seen 
of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy,  exceeding  in  red- 
ness even  the  planet  Mars,  and  more  than  once 
changed  its  figure,  becoming  sometimes  triangu- 
lar, sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  circular,  so 
that  even  its  very  body  and  substance  seemed  to 
be  affected.  Again,  that  star  among  the  old 
stars,  placed  in  the  hip  of  Canicula,  which  Aris- 
totle says  he  himself  saw,  having  some  coma, 
which  he  particularly  noted,  vibrating  when  he 
looked  at  it  intently,  appears  to  be  since  then 
changed  and  to  be  divested  of  its  hair,  since  no 
trace  of  that  appearance  is  found  on  it  in  our  day. 
Add  to  these  facts  that  many  alterations  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  particularly  of  the  smaller,  from 
neglecting  to  make  observations,  easily  escape 
notice,  and  are  lost  to  us.  Now,  it  will  readily 
occur  to  a  sciolist  to  ascribe  such  appearances  to 
exhalations  and  the  constitution  of  the  medium 
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ef  yision ;  but  these  alterations,  which  are  found 
to  affect  such  a  body  continuously  and  equally  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  to  accompany  it  in  its 
revolutions,  ought  to  be  placed  altogether  to  the 
account  of  the  star  itself,  or  at  least  something  in 
the  ether  contiguous  to  it,  not  in  the  lower  tracks 
of  the  air ;  of  which  we  may  assume  this  as  a 
strong  argument,  that  such  changes  rarely  occur, 
and  at  long  distances  of  years,  but  those  which 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  interposition 
of  vapours  more  frequently.  And  if  any  one 
forms  a  judgment  from  the  regularity  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  the  equability  of  the  motion 
itself,  that  the  heaven  is  immutable,  and  should 
set  down  the  exactness  of  their  periods  and  re- 
newals as  a  distinct  mark  of  their  eternity — seeing 
constancy  of  motion  seems  scarcely  compatible 
with  a  perishable  substance — he  ought  to  advert 
a  little  more  attentively  to  this,  that  such  a  peri- 
odical reappearance,  as  if  in  a  cycle,  at  stated 
intervals,  may  be  even  found  among  ourselves  in 
several  things,  particularly  in  the  tides  of  the 
ocean;  besides,  smaller  variations  which  may 
obtain  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  dates  and 
renewals,  escape  our  vision,  and  baffle  our  calcu- 
lations. Nor  ought  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  ! 
bodies  in  a  circle  to  be  taken  as  a  better  proof  of 
their  eternity,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  no  end  | 
to  impulsion  in  a  circle,  and  an  immortality  of 
motion  is  agreeable  to  an  immortality  of  substance. 
For  even  the  secondary  comets,  which  have  their 
place  lower  than  the  moon,  perform  revolutions, 
and  that  from  a  property  of  their  own  ;  unless  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  the  figment  of  their  being 
attached  to  stars.  For  if  we  will  argue  the  eter- 
nity of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  circular 
motion,  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  the  heavens,  not  to  its  parts ;  for  the  at^ 
mosphere,  the  sea,  and  the  land,  are  eternal  in  the 
totality,  perishable  in  the  parts.  Besides,  on  the 
contrary,  we  ought  not  to  presume  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  revolving  motion, 
because  that  very  motion  is  not  a  perfect  one,  nor 
renewing  itself  absolutely  in  an  exact,  and  pure 
circle,  but  with  declinations,  eccentricities,  and 
ellipses.  Moreover,  if  any  one  should  retort  upon 
us  the  observation  we  made  respecting  the  earth, 
in  stating  that  those  changes  which  occurred  in  it 
were  accidental,  not  substantial,  and  arose  from 
the  action  upon  it  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
should  assert  that  the  relation  of  heaven  is  directly 
contrary,  since  the  heaven  can  in  no  way  be  reci- 
procally influenced  by  the  earth,  and  any  efflux 
from  the  earth  falls  short  of  the  sphere  of  Uie  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  heaven, 
placed  aloof  from  all  action  adverse  to  its  dura- 
bility, is  susceptible  of  eternity  of  duration,  since  it ' 
is  not  at  all  agitated  or  infringed  upon  by  an  anta-  | 
gonist  substance ;  this  seems  an  objection  not  to  be  : 
despised.  For  we  are  not  likely  persons  to  defer  to  > 
the  childish  notion  of  Thales,  who  conceived  that 


the  heavenly  bodies  absorbed  the  exhalationa 
raised  by  the  earth  and  sea,  and  were  therewith  fed 
and  repaired;  (since  these  exhalations  generally  fall 
in  a  like  quantity  ^  they  have  mounted,  and  are  by 
no  means  enough  to  refresh  both  the  earth  and 
the  spheres  of  heaven,  nor  by  possibility  extend 
to  such  a  height;)  yet,  notwithstanding,  though, 
the  gross  evaporations  of  the  earth  stop  far  short 
of  heaven,  if  the  earth  be  the  ^^primum  frigidum** 
(principle  of  cold,)  according  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
Parmenides  and  Telesius,  it  would  not  be  easy 
or  safe  for  any  one  to  affirm  to  what  height  this 
force,  the  antagonist  and  rival  of  that  of  heaven* 
penetrates  by  a  gradual  and  successive  approxi- 
mation; especially  as  these  substances  imbibe 
and  propagate  to  a  great  distance  the  nature  and 
effects  of  heat  and  cold.  Yet,  granting  that  hea- 
ven is  not  affected  by  eartli,  that  is  no  objection 
why  the  heavenly  bodies  should  not  mutually 
suffer  action  and  change  one  from  anotlier;  the 
sun  for  instance  from  the  stars,  the  stars  from  tha 
sun,  the  planets  from  both,  all  from  the  inter- 
posed ether,  particularly  that  circumambient  to 
the  several  spheres.  Beside,  the  opinion  of  the 
eternity  of  heaven  appears  to  have  derived  great 
force  from  that  mechanism  and  fabric  of  heaven, 
which  the  astronomers  have  busied  themselves  to 
very  little  purpose  to  invent.  For  they  seem  to  have 
taken  infinite  trouble  to  guard  against  the  opinion 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  suffer  any  influence  but 
the  effect  of  mere  rotation,  being  in  other  respects 
unchangeable  and  imperturbable.  They  have 
therefore  nailed  up,  as  it  were,  the  stars  in  their 
orbits.  And  in  tiieir  several  deflections,  eleva- 
tions, depressions,  and  windings,  they  have 
detected  as  many  perfect  circles  of  the  just  dia- 
meter, elaborately  paring  and  smoothing  both  the 
convex  and  the  concave  side  of  these  circles,  so 
that  there  is  found  in  them  no  projection  or  abr 
ruptness;  but  the  one  being  received  within  the 
other,  and,  by  reason  of  its  smoothness  of  curve, 
placed  in  exactly  the  proper  contiguity,  yet  so  at 
to  slide  easily  into  one,  move  serenely  and  kindly; 
which  immortal  system  of  impulses  easily  pre- 
cludes all  agitation  and  disturbance,  the  precur- 
sors of  dissolution.  For,  doubtless,  if  bodies  so 
great  as  are  the  starry  orbs  while  cutting  the 
ether,  do  not  always  continually  describe  the 
same  paths  in  the  expanse^  but  pass  through 
regions  and  tracks  far  removed  from  one  another* 
sometimes  ascending  the  upper  fields  of  space, 
sometimes  descending  towards  the  earth,  some- 
times directing  themselves  to  the  south,  some-* 
times  to  the  north,  there  is  imminent  danger  that 
numerous  impressions,  shocks,  reactions,  and 
recoils,  should  take  place  in  these  bodies,  and 
that  from  these  should  arise  the  condensations 
and  rarefactions  of  substance  which  prognosticate 
and  breed  productions  and  alterations.  But,  since 
from  physical  considerations,  and,  moreover,  from 
*he  phenomena  themselves,  it  will  hold  that  this 
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latter  position  is  the  trath*  and  that  the  former 
fictions  of  astronomers,  if  any  one  looks  at  thera 
soberly,  in  reality  mock  nature,  and  are  found 
empty  of  facts :  it  is  consistent  that  the  notion — 
their  concomitant — of  the  eternity  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  should  incur  the  same  censure. 
And  if  any  one  should  make  religion  an  objec- 
tion, we  would  have  him  thus  answered ;  that  it 
was  the  boast  of  the  heathens  to  attach  eternity 
only  to  the  heaven  and  the  sun,  but  that  sacred 
Scripture  ascribes  it  equally  to  heaven  and  earth. 
For  there  we  read  not  only  that  "  the  sun  and  the 
moon  bear  faithful  witness  in  heaven  ;*'  but  that 
all  "generations  come  and  pass  away,  but  the 
earth  romaineth  forever."  And  we  find  the 
fieeting  and  perishable  nature  of  both  coupled  in 
one  and  the  same  oracle;  "heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away."  Then  if  any  should  insist,  that  never- 
theless it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  the  contiguous  parts, 
innumerable  changes  take  place, — not  in  heaven; 
"we  meet  the  objection  thus  :  that  we  do  not  make 
them  equal  in  all  respects;  and  yet,  if  we  take 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  air,  as  they 
are  called,  to  be  the  surface  or  exterior  coat  of  hea- 
ven; even  as  we  regard  that  space  among  our- 
selves, within  which  animals,  plants,  and  minerals 
are  contained,  as  the  surface  or  outer  garment  of 
earth,  there  too  we  find  numerous  and  manifold 
productions.  Wherefore  it  seems  as  if  all  colli- 
sion and  disturbance  took  place  only  on  the 
frontiers  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  matters  civil,  when  the  inland  provinces 
of  two  neighbouring  countries  enjoy  continued 
peace,  and  are  only  thrown  into  commotion  by 
the  more  rare  and  formidable  kinds  of  war. 

And  with  respect  to  that  other  part  of  the 
supposed  heterogeny  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  as 
maintained  by  Aristotle,  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  heat,  lest  perchance  the  conflagration  dreaded 
by  Heraclitus  might  be  the  result,  but  that  they 
are  warmed,  per  accldens,  by  the  friction  and 
diverberation  of  the  air;  wedo  not  understand  what 
this  straggler  from  experience  means,  contradicting 
too,  as  he  does,  the  sense  of  antiquity  on  the  subject. 
But  it  is  nothing  wonderful  to  find  that  man* 
divorcing  any  given  subject  from  experience, 
and  presently  turning  away  in  a  sort  of  scorn 
from  nature, — at  once  pusillanimous  and  auda- 
cious. Of  that,  however,  we  shall  presently 
speak,  when  we  come  to  the  question,  "whether 
the  stars  are  real  fires,"  and  more  largely  and 
corrpctly  in  our  counsels  respecting  the  History 
of  Virtues,  where  we  shall  discourse  of  the 
sources,  and  cradles  of  heat  and  cold,  as  yet 
unknown  to  and  untouched  by  man.  Thus  we 
have  stated  the  question  with  respect  to  the  hete-  ' 
rogeny  of  the  heavenly  bodies.      For  though,  I 
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perhaps,  the  case  demands  that  we  should  con- 
demn, without  postponing  the  conviction,  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
our  purpose. 

Another  question  proposed  was,  what  that  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  the  interstellar  spaces? 
These  are  either  a  void,  as  Gilbertus  conceived ; 
or  filled  with  a  substance,  which  is  to  the  stars 
what  air  is  to  flame,  the  hypothesis  most  closely 
approaching  the  experience  of  our  senses ;  or 
filled  with  a  substance  essentially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  stars  themselves,  luminous,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  empyrean,  but  of  a  secondary  or- 
der, being  of  a  light  not  so  brilliant  and  corus- 
cating, which  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  received 
opinion  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its  own 
sphere.  For  there  can  be  no  objection  to  con- 
ceiving it  a  bright,  transparent  medium,  for  con- 
veying stronger  light.  Telesins  has  acutely  ob- 
served, that  common  air  contains  within  itself  a 
certain  quantity  of  light,  using  this  argument, 
that  there  are  certain  animals  which  see  by  night, 
whose  visual  organs  are  adapted  to  receive  and 
kindly  entertain  tliis  weak  sort  of  light.  For  it 
is  a  less  credible  supposition  that  a  visual  act 
takes  place  without  any  light,  or  from  the  internal 
illuminating  power  of  the  spirit.  And  even  flame 
itself  is  seen  diaphanous,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  out  the  form  of  opaque  substances,  as  is 
seen  in  the  wick  of  candles,  much  more  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  the  form  of  more  intense  light.  For 
the  flame  of  tallow  or  wax  is  more  lustrous,  and, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  igneous;  but 
the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  opaque,  and 
as  it  were  more  aeriform,  so  that  the  flame  is  not 
inspissated.  And  I  also  made  an  experiment  on 
this  subject,  which  was  done  by  taking  a  wax 
candle  and  raising  it  in  a  sconce,  (using  a  metal 
one  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  body  of  the 
candle  from  the  flame,  which  was  to  be  circum- 
fused,)  and  placing  the  sconce  in  a  goblet  in 
which  was  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  first  lighting  the  candle,  and  then  igniting 
the  spirits  of  wine;  when  you  might  clearly  see 
the  radiating  and  white  light  of  the  candle  in  the 
midst  of  the  flame  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  which 
was  weak,  and  approaching  to  a  mere  pellucid 
medium.  And  in  like  manner  there  are  often 
seen  in  the  heavens  luminous  belts,  aflfording  a 
distinctly  visible  light  of  their  own,  vividly 
illuminating  the  darkness  of  the  night,  through 
the  substance  of  which,  however,  the  stars  are 
plainly  discernible.  And  that  diflerence  between 
a  star,  and  the  interstellar  air  is  not  justly  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  rare  and  dense,  that  is,  by 
the  star  being  denser,  the  ether  rarer.  For  gene- 
rally here  among  us  flame  is  a  body  subtler  than 
the  air,  I  mean  more  expanded,  and  having  in  it 
less  matter  for  the  space  it  occupies,  which  may 
probably  obtain  also  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  It 
is  a  gross  mistake,  if  they  really  suppose  the  star 
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to  be  a  part  of  a  sphere  in  which  it  is  fastened, 
as  it  were,  by  a  nail,  and  the  ether  a  vehicle  in 
which  it  is  carried.  For  either  the  body  of  the 
star  cuts  the  ether,  or  the  ether  itself  is  carried 
round  in  the  same  rotation.  This  notion,  then, 
is  a  mere  invention,  like  that  fabric  of  orbs  upon 
orbs  which  they  describe.  For  if  they  revolve 
otherwise  than  simultaneously,  it  is  still  necessa- 
ry that  the  star  cut  the  ether.  For  that  supposed 
arrangement  of  adjacent  orb,  so  that  the  concave 
of  the  outer  falls  in  with  the  convex  of  the  inte- 
rior orbit,  yet  on  account  of  the  curve  of  both, 
the  one  does  not  interfere  witli  the  other  in  its 
revolutions,  though  differing  from  its  own,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact;  since  the  body  of  the  ether 
is  unbroken,  just  as  that  of  the  air  is:  and  yet 
because  of  the  great  varieties  found  in  each,  their 
various  regions  are  most  properly  discriminated 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Wherefore  the 
sixth  question,  according  to  this  our  explanation 
of  it,  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 

Tiien  follows  another  question,  and  not  an  easy 
one,  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  stars 
themselves.  We  first  inquire  whether  there  be 
other  globes  or  masses  of  solid  and  impacted 
matter  besides  the  earth  itself?  For  the  theory  is 
proposed  without  any  extravagance,  in  our  trea- 
tise />e  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunm^  that  it  is  not  probable, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  matter,  nature  had 
bound  up  whatever  solid  matter  there  was  in  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  since  there  is  such  a  host  of 
other  orbs  of  a  sublimated  and  expanded  matter. 
And  Gilbertus  carried  this  theory  so  extravagantly 
far,  (in  which,  however,  he  had  several  precursors, 
or  rather  guides  among  the  ancients,)  as  to  assert 
not  only  that  the  earth,  but  various  other  globes, 
solid  and  opaque,  were  dispersed  through  the 
expanse  of  heaven  among  the  luminous  globes. 
And  his  opinion  did  not  stop  here,  but  he  thought 
that  the  latter,  namely,  the  sun,  and  the  most 
resplendent  and  brightest  stars  were  composed  of 
a  certain  solid  and,  though  more  shining,  equili- 
brate matter;  confounding  primitive  light  with 
the  matter  of  light,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its 
image,  (for  he  thought  our  sea  too  darted  forth 
light  to  a  certain  measureable distance;)  but  Gil- 
bertus admitted  the  existence  of  no  conglobation, 
except  of  crass  matter,  of  which  the  finer  and 
thinner  substances,  its  envelope,  are  only  efiiuvia, 
and  lost  parts,  and  to  them  succeeds  a  vacuum. 
Yet  the  idea  respecting  the  moon,  that  it  is  of 
solid  matter,  might  strike  the  most  accurate  and 
sober-minded  inquirer  into  nature.  For  it  is  a 
refractor,  not  a  Vehicle  of  light,  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
devoid  of  light  of  its  own,  and  full  of  vicissitude, 
all  which  are  properties  of  solid  bodies.  For  we 
see  the  ether  itself,  and  the  atmosphere,  which 
are  thin  bodies,  receive,  but  by  no  means  rever- 
berate the  light  of  the  sun,  which  the  moon  does. 
For  such  is  the  force  of  the  sun^s  rays  as  to 
traverse  and  pierce  through  the  clouds  of  the  I 
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greatest  density,  which  are  of  aqueous  matter,  but 
through  the  moon  never.    But  in  certain  eclipses 
of  the  moon  there  is  still  visible  a  light,  though 
an   obscure  one,  in  the  new  and  full  moon, 
none,  except  of  the  part  illuminated  by  the  sun. 
Moreover,  foul  and  feculent  fiames,  of  which  kind 
of  substance  Empedocles  supposed  the  moon  to 
consist,  are  no  doubt  subject  to  change,  but  thin 
inequalities  are  not  fixed  in  a  part,  but  generally 
moving.    Whereas  the  spots   in  the  moon  are 
thought  to  be  stationary.    To  this  we  add  that 
those  spots  are  discovered  by  the  telescope,  to 
have  their  partial  minute  inequalities,  so  that  we 
now  find  a  variety  of  figures  in  the  moon  ;  and 
that  Selenography,  a  map  of  the  moon  projected 
by  Gilbertus,  we  have  lived  to  see  executed  by 
the  labours  of  Galileo  and  others.    And  if  we  can 
suppose  the  moon  composed  of  some  solid  8ub« 
stance  analogous  to  earth,  or  a  sort  of  sediment 
of  heaven,   (for  some  such  notions  have  been 
mooted,)  we  must  consider  again,  whether  it  be 
in  this  respect  solitary.    For,  in  the  conjunction 
of  Mercury  with  the  sun,  there  is  sometimes 
visible  a  spot  or  partial  eclipse.    But  those  dusky 
spots  which    are    discovered   in  the  Antarctic 
hemisphere,  and  are  fixed  in  position,  the  same 
as  the  galaxy,  inspire  still  greater  doubts  as  to 
opaque  orbs,  even  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
heavens.    For  in  respect  that  it  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  such  appearances,  that  the  heaven  is  in 
those  places  thin,  and,  so  to  speak,  porous,  th^t 
is  less  probable,  because  a  visible  diminution  and 
loss  of  substance  could  by  no  means  strike  our 
senses  ficom  so  great  a  distance,  since  the  rest 
also  of  the  body  of  the  ether  is  invisible,  and  not 
discernible,  except  by  a  comparison  with  the 
bodies  of  the  stars.    It  were  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
bable conjecture  to  consider  them  as  dark  spaces 
occasioned  by  want  of  light ;  because  in  that  part 
of  heaven  there  are  found  fewer  stars,  just  as  they 
are  found  thicker  about  the  galaxy,  so  that  the 
one  place  presents  a  continuity  of  light,  the  other 
of  shade.    For  in  the  Antarctic  hemisphere  the 
heavenly  fires  appear  to  be  more  distinctly  pre- 
sented than  in  oars,  there  being  larger  stars, 
though  fewer,  and  wider  interstellar  spaces.   The 
statements,  too,  with  respect  to  these  spots  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  entire  credit,  at  least  no  such 
great  pains  have  been  taken  in  observing,  as  to 
authorize  us  as  yet  to  infer  consequences  from  the 
observations  made.    What  more  affects  the  pre- 
sent question  is,  that  there  may  be  opaque  globes 
dispersed  through  ether,  which  to  us  are  quite 
imperceptible.    For  the  moon,  also,  in  its  first 
quarter,  so  far  as  it  is  irradiated  by  the  sun,  is 
indeed  visible, — ^in  its  horns,  that  is,  and  the  thin 
rim  its  circular  outline,— but,  at  full,  not  at  all«— 
being  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  rest  of 
ether :  and  those  small  wandering  satellites  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ac- 
count about  Jupiter,  are  drowned  to  oar  view  iu 
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die  ocean  of  ether  like  small  and  indlBcernible 
itlands ;  and  so  those  small  stars,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  forms  the  milky  way,  were  they 
placed  dispersedly,  each  by  itself,  and  not  groaped 
into  a  body,  would  certainly  escape  oar  vision, 
even  as  many  others  do,  which  sparkle  out  on 
clear  nights,  particularly  during  winter ;  so  too 
the  nebulous  stars,  or  perforations  in  the  crt6,  are 
now,  by  the  telescope,  distinctly  counted ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  same  instrument  a  certain 
obscuration  of  spots,  shade,  and  irregularity  is 
Tisible  in  the  fountain  of  light  itself,  I  mean  the 
sun.  And  if  nothing  else  did,  assuredly  that 
gradation  in  respect  of  light,  descending  and 
reaching  from  the  most  brilliant  bodies  to  the 
most  dim  and  dark,  leads  to  the  inference  and 
belief  that  there  are  orbs  wholly  opaque.  For 
there  seem  to  be  fewer  degrees  of  approximation 
between  a  nebulous  and  opaque,  than  between  a. 
bright  and  a  nebulous  star.  Again,  man^s  vision 
is  manifestly  cheated  and  confined.  For  what- 
ever  lies  dispersed  in  the  heaven,  and  has  not  a 
conspicuous  magnitude,  and  an  intense,  strong 
light,  escapes  the  eye,  and  makes  no  difference  in 
the  face  of  heaven.  Nor  let  it  strike  doubt  into 
the  mind  of  any  less  informed  inquirer,  if  the 
question  suggests  itself,  whether  globes  of  conso- 
lidated matter  can  remain  pensile  ?  For  the  earth 
itself  floats  pensile  in  the  midst  of  its  circumam- 
bient air,  the  softest  of  substances,  and  huge 
Yolumes  of  watery  clouds  and  magazines  of  hail 
are  long  suspended  in  the  fields  of  air,  and  are 
rather  precipitated  than  spontaneously  descend, 
before  they  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  earth^s 
contiguity.  Wherefore  Gilbertus  has  very  well 
noted  that  heavy  bodies,  when  canied  to  long 
distances  from  the  earth,  are  gradually  divested 
of  their  motion  towards  the  objects  beneath,  arising 
from  no  other  propension  of  bodies,  than  that  of 
uniting  and  conglomerating  to  the  earth,  (which 
is  a  collection  of  homogeneous  substances,)  and 
of  which  the  influence  terminates  with  its  own 
sphere.  For  as  to  what  is  asserted  of  a  motion  to 
the  earth*s  centre,  that  would  be  a  sort  of  potent 
nothing  dragging  to  itself  such  large  masses; 
whereas  body  cannot  be  affected  except  by  body. 
Wherefore  let  this  inquiry  concerning  solid  and 
opaque  globes,  although  it  appear  new,  and  to 
common  apprehension  difficult,  be  entertained ; 
and  let  another  be  associated  with  it,  the  old  and 
undecided  one,  which  of  the  stars  give  forth  a 
light  original  and  from  themselves,  and  which 
from  the  illumination  of  the  sun ;  the  one  class 
appearing  to  be  connatural  to  the  sun,  and  the 
other  to  the  moon. 

Finally,  we  understand  all  investigation  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  substance  among  the 
stars  relatively  to  one  another,  a  multifarious  sub- 
ject, as  it  seems — since  some  are  red,  some  leaden, 
some  white,  some  manifestly  always  brilliant, 
others  nebulous — ^to  refer  to  our  seventh  query. 


It  is  another  question,  whether  the  stars  are  real 
fires,  which  question,  notwithstanding,  requires  a 
degree  of  consideration  rightly  to  comprehend  it. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  stars  are  real 
fires,  and  another  that  the  stars,  supposing  them 
to  be  real  fires,  exercise  all  the  properties  and 
perform  all  the  effects  of  common  fire.  Not  that 
we  are,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  idea  of 
an  abstract  and  imaginary  fire,  retaining  the  name 
of  fire,  but  rejecting  its  properties.  For  our  fire* 
if  placed  in  ether  in  such  a  quantity,  as  the  quan- 
tity composing  a  star,  would  perform  different 
operations  from  those  which  are  observed  on 
earth ;  since  things  acquire  far  different  proper- 
ties, both  from  their  quantity,  and  their  position 
or  collocation.  For  the  bulkier  masses,  that  is, 
the  homogeneous  bodies,  which  are  combined  in 
a  body  of  such  quantity  as  to  have  analogy  to  the 
whole  of  the  universe,  acquire  cosmical  proper- 
ties, which  are  nowhere  found  in  their  parts. 
For  the  ocean,  which  is  the  greatest  collection  of 
water,  ebbs  and  flows,  but  marshes  and  lakes  not 
at  all .  So  in  like  manner  the  whole  earth  remains 
pendent,  a  portion  of  the  earth  falls.  And  the 
position  of  a  body  is  of  great  importance,  both  in 
its  bulkier  and  smaller  portions,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  or  conUguity  of  bodies  friendly  and 
hostile.  Much  more,  then,  must  a  diversity  of 
action  obtain  between  our  fire  and  that  of  the  stars, 
because  it  differs  from  it  not  only  in  the  quantity 
and  composition,  but  also  in  some  degree  in  sub- 
stance. For  the  fire  of  the  stars  is  pure,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  native :  whereas  ours  is  degenerate, 
crippled  by  its  fall  like  Vulcan  precipitated  to 
earth.  For  if  one  observe  it,  we  have  fire  among 
us  as  if  out  of  its  place,  flickering,  surrounded 
with  its  contraries,  poor,  and,  as  it  were,  begging 
the  alms  of  nourishment  to  preserve  it,  and  has- 
tening to  disappear.  But  in  heaven  fire  exists  in 
its  true  state,  dissevered  from'  the  encroachment 
of  its  contrary,  and  performing  freely,  and  without 
disturbance,  its  appropriate  actions.  Therefore  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  for  Patricius,  in  order  to 
save  the  pyramidal  form  of  flame  as  found  among 
us,  to  insinuate  that  the  higher  part  of  a  star 
might  be  pyramidal,  though  the  other  part,  which 
is  visible  to  us,  be  globular.  For  the  pyramidal 
form  of  fire  is  incidental  to  it  from  the  pressure 
and  confinement  of  the  air.  Therefore,  in  flame, 
the  base  is  fuller,  the  apex  pointed,  but  in  smoke 
the  lower  part  narrow,  the  top  broadened,  and  like 
an  inverted  pyramid;  because  air  expands  to 
smoke,  but  compresses  fire.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
sistent that  flame  among  us  should  be  pyramidal, 
in  heaven  globose.  In  like  manner  flame  among 
us  is  a  short-lived  body,  in  ether  steady  and  last- 
ing. But  even  among  us  flame  would  remain 
and  subsist  in  its  own  form,  were  it  not  destroyed 
by  the  surrounding  substances,  which  is  very 
apparent  in  the  larger  sort  of  flames.  For  every 
portion  of  flame  placed  in  the  midst  of  flame,  pe- 
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risheQ  not,  but  remains  unextinguished,  the  same 
in  quantity,  and  rapidly  ascending  heayenwards ; 
but  on  the  sides  the  pressure  takes  effect,  and 
from  them  begins  the  process  of  extinction.  One 
way  of  demonstrating  this  fact,  I  mean  the  inte- 
rior flame  remaining  in  a  spherical  figure,  and  the 
exterior  gradually  vanishing  and  forming  a  pyra- 
mid, is  by  an  experiment  of  two  flames  of  different 
colours.  There  may  also  be  very  great  difference 
between  the  heat  of  flame  in  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  in  ours.  For  tlie  celestial  flame  expands 
freely  and  serenely,  as  if  in  its  own  medium, 
onrs,  as  if  pent  up  in  another,  blazes  and  rages. 
For  all  fire  hedged  about  and  imprisoned  becomes 
fiercer.  In  fact,  the  rays  of  the  fires  of  heaven 
themselves,  after  reaching  denser  and  more  im- 
penetrable bodies,  lose  their  mild  quality  and  be- 
come more  scorching.  Wherefore  Aristotle  ought 
not  to  have  apprehended  Heraclitus^s  conflagra- 
tion for  his  sphere,  even  although  he  had  deter- 
mined that  the  stars  were  real  fires.  This  ques- 
tion then  may  also  be  entertained,  subject  to  this 
explanation. 

Another  question  follows.  Whether  the  stars 
are  kept  alive  by  due  sustentation  1  and  also, 
whether  they  are  increased,  lessened,  generated, 
extinguished  ?  and  in  fact  one  of  the  ancients 
supposed,  from  some  vulgar  observation,  that  the 
stars  were  nourished  as  fire  is,  and  fed  upon  the 
waters,  the  sea,  and  the  moisture  ofthe  earth,  and 
were  sustained  by  their  evaporations  and  exhala- 
tions, a  notion  which  seems  unworthy  to  supply 
matter  for  any  inquiry.  For  such  vapours  fall 
far  on  this  side  the  height  of  tne  stars.  Nor  is 
there  such  a  quantity  of  them  as  to  supply  the 
waters  and  the  land  by  rains  and  dews,  and  be- 
sides suffice  for  repairing  so  many  and  so  great 
heavenly  orbs,  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
earth  and  ocean  have  not  suffered  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  liquid  for  many  ages,  so  that  it 
seems  a  necessary  conclusion  that  as  much  is  re- 
placed as  is  absorbed.  Nor  is  the  mode  of  sup- 
ply so  suitable  for  the  heavenly  bodies  as  it  is  for 
our  fire.  For  where  sometliing  perishes  and  is 
subtracted,  there  too  sometliing  is  taken  up  and 
assimilated.  This  species  of  assimilation  resem- 
bles the  iartanzaiionn  of  salts,  and  derives  its 
source  from  the  contiguity  all  round  it  of  opposite 
or  dissimilar  substances.  But  in  the  consubstan- 
tial  and  interior  body  of  the  stars  nothing  of  the 
kind  happens,  no  more  than  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  they  preserve  their  substance  by  the 
law  of  identity,  not  assimilation.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  starry  bodies, 
the  question  is  properly  enough  proposed ;  whe- 
ther they  remain  in  one  and  the  same  state,  or 
steal  from  and  even  taint  the  surrounding  ether  ? 
And  in  this  sense  we  may  inquire  also  respecting 
the  aliment  of  the  stars. 

But  it  is  proper  here  to  subjoin  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  increase  and  lessening  of  the 


stars  as  bodies,  though  the  phenomena  which 
may  occasion  uncertainty  on  the  subject  are 
very  few. 

For,  first  of  all,  no  instance,  or  any  analogous 
facts' in  human  experience  favour  the  inquiry; 
since  our  globe  of  earth  and  water  does  not  seem 
subject  in  its  mass  to  any  conspicuous  augmenta.- 
tion  or  diminution,  but  preserves  its  bulk  and 
quantity.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  stars  appear 
to  our  view  sometimes  of  larger,  sometimes  of 
smaller  size.  This  is  true,  but  that  larger  or 
smaller  dimension  of  a  star  is  ascribable  either  to 
its  proximity  or  remoteness ;  or  in  their  apogees 
and  perigees,  in  the  case  of  the  planets ;  or  to  the 
constitution  of  the  medium  of  vision.  So  far  as 
this  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  medium,  it 
is  easily  discriminated,  because  that  changes  not 
the  appearance  of  one  star  in  particular,  but  of  all 
equally :  as  happens  on  winter  nights  in  a  keen 
frost,  when  the  stars  appear  of  increased  magni- 
tude, because  the  vapours  of  the  earth  both  mount 
in  less  quantity  and  are  dissipated  more  power- 
fully, and  the  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere  is  to 
a  certain  degree  condensed,  and  approaches  an 
aqueous  or  crystalline  character,  which  exhibits 
objects  in  increased  dimension.  But  if  it  were 
some  particular  intervention  of  vapours  between 
our  vision  and  some  given  star,  magnifying  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  (which  we  frequently  and 
plainly  see  happening  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,)  that  appearance 
can  neither  impose  upon  us  in  itself,  nor  does  the 
star  follow  and  move  with  the  body  of  the  vapour, 
but  is  quickly  extricated  from  it,  and  resumes  its 
usual  appearance.  But  though  these  things  aie 
so,  yet  since  both  formerly,  in  ancient  times,  and 
now  also  in  our  own  age,  a  great  change,  much 
noted  and  celebrated,  has  taken  place  in  the  star 
Venus,  in  its  magnitude,  colour,  and  even  figure ; 
and  since  a  change  which  always  and  regularly 
attends  a  given  star,  and  is  seen  to  move  about 
with  its  body,  ought  to  be  considered  as  nece»- 
sarily  existing  in  the  star  itself,  and  not  in  the 
medium  of  vision ;  and  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  observations,  many  remarkable 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  heaven  are  passed 
by  unheeded,  and  are  lost  to  us:  we  think 
it  right  to  entertain  this  second  branch  of  our 
question. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  another  part  of  our  inquiry, 
whether,  during  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  stars  are 
produced  and  decomposed  t  not  but  that  the  mul- 
titude of  facts  which  invite  this  question  is  more 
copious  and  sufl^cient,  than  on  that  of  their  in- 
crease, though  they  be  only  of  one  kind.  For, 
as  respects  the  ancient  stars,  no  one  in  the  memory 
of  all  ages  has  remarked  the  rise  of  any  of  them, 
(except  what  the  ancient  Arcadians  fabled  about 
the  moon,)  and  none  of  them  has  been  missed: 
whereas,  with  respect  to  those  which  are  regarded 
as  comets,  but  of  a  stellar  form  and  motion,  and. 
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in  fact,  as  new  stars,  we  have  both  witnessed,  and 
learned  from  the  ancients,  their  appearances  and 
disappearances :  while  to  some  they  seemed,  in 
the  latter,  to  waste  away,  to  others,  to  be  taken 
up,  as  if  they  had  descended  towards  us  in  their 
circuits,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  higher 
regions ;  to  others,  to  be  gradually  rarefied  and 
dissipated  in  ether.  But  the  whole  of  our  inquiry 
respecting  the  new  stars  we  refer  to  that  place  in 
which  we  speak  of  comets. 

Another  question  remains,  that  with  respect  to 
thd  galaxy,  whether  the  galaxy  be  a  collection  of 
the  smallest  of  the  stars,  or  a  combined  body  and 
region  of  the  ether  of  an  intermediate  substance 
between  that  of  the  ether  and  the  stars.  For 
that  theory  about  exhalations  has  itself  now  long 
exhaled,  not  without  fixing  a  brand  on  Aristotle's 
genius,  who  had  the  audacity  to  put  forth  such  a 
figment,  fastening  upon  a  thing  so  invariable  and 
fixed,  an  evanescent  and  fluctuating  character. 
But  an  end  to  this  question  as  proposed  by  us, 
seems  to  be  easily  attainable,  if  we  are  to  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  Galileo,  who  has  ar- 
ranged that  confused  luminous  appearance  into 
numbered  and  mapped  constellations.  For,  that 
the  galaxy  does  not  prevent  the  visibility  of  those 
stars  which  are  found  within  its  limits,  is  not 
enough  to  settle  the  question,  nor  to  incline  the 
matter  either  way.  It  only  refutes,  perhaps,  the 
notion  that  the  galaxy  is  placed  lower  than  the 
part  of  ether  containing  the  stars ;  for,  if  this 
were  the  case,  and  the  continuous  body  had  also 
some  depth  of  itself,  it  is  consistent  with  reason 
to  suppose  that  our  vision  would  be  prevented. 
And,  if  it  were  placed  at  the  same  altitude  as  the 
stars  which  are  visible  in  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  stars  should  not  be  scattered  about  in  the 
galaxy  itself,  not  less  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ether. 
Thus  we  have  treated  of  this  question.  These 
six  questions,  then,  refer  to  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  what,  namely,  is  the  substance 
of  heaven  in  general,  what  of  the  interstellar  air, 
what  of  the  galaxy,  and  what  of  the  stars  them- 
selves, whether  compared  with  one  another,  or 
with  our  fire,  or  with  their  own  essence  ? 

But,  with  respect  to  the  number,  magnitude, 
configuration,  and  remoteness  of  the  stars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  phenomena  and  historical 
Inquiries,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by, 
the  problems  which  philosophy  offers  are  generally 
simple.  With  respect  to  their  number,  too,  there 
follows  another  question :  whether  that  be  the  true 
number  of  the  stars  which  is  visible,  and  which 
has  been  set  down  and  described  by  the  labours 
of  Hipparchus,  and  comprised  within  the  plan  of 
the  celestial  globe.  For  it  is  but  a  barren  reason 
which  is  assigned  for  the  incalculable  number  of 
stars,  usually  hid,  and,  as  it  were,  imperceptible, 
which  are  commonly  seen  in  winter,  particularly 
in  clear  nights,  namely,  that  these  appearances  I 
are  not  smaller  stars,  but  emanations,  Bcintille,  | 


and,  as  it  were,  darts  emitted  by  known  stars; 
besides,  there  has  been  a  new  enumeration  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  by  Galileo,  not  only  in  that  co- 
hort which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
milky  way,  but  also  amidst  the  stations  and 
system  of  the  planets.  Now,  stars  become  im- 
perceptible either  on  account  of  the  minuteness 
of  their  size,  or  their  capacity,  (the  term  tenuity 
we  do  not  much  approve  of,  since  pure  flame  is  a 
body  of  the  most  subtle  tenuity,)  or  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  and  distance.  The  question 
with  respect  to  the  superflux  of  stars,  created  by 
the  production  of  new  ones,  we  refer  to  the  part 
which  treats  of  comets. 

As  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  the  visi- 
ble magnitude  belongs  to  the  general  phenomena, 
the  real  to  the  philosophical  inquiry  comprehended 
only  in  our  twelfth  problem:  what  are  the  real 
dimensions  of  each  star,  either  discovered  by 
measurement,  or,  if  not,  by  comparison?  for  it  is 
easier  to  discover  and  demonstrate  that  the  globe 
of  the  moon  is  less  than  the  globe  of  earth, 
than  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  a  mile  round. 
We  must,  then,  use  all  trial  and  exertion  to  as- 
certain their  exact  dimensions ;  if  these  cannot 
be  had,  we  must  make  use  of  their  comparative. 

Now,  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are  either 
taken  and  inferred  from  their  eclipses  and  ob- 
scurations, or  from  the  bounds  to  which  they 
extend  their  light,  and  the  other  properties  which 
each  of  these  bodies,  in  proportion  to  their  mag- 
nitude, emit  and  propagate;  or,  lastly,  by  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  which  confines  and 
limits,  by  a  certain  necessity,  the  parts  of  the 
homogeneous  bodies.  For  we  must  not  rest 
upon  the  accounts  given  by  astronomers  of  the 
bare  magnitude  of  the  stars,  (though  they  have 
laboured  in  that  attempt,  seemingly  with  great 
and  exact  minuteness,  yet  in  reality  with  no  little 
license  and  temerity  ;)  but  must  seek,  if  any  pre- 
sent themselves,  proofs  and  evidence  more  to  be 
trusted  to  and  more  genuine.  Now,  the  magni- 
tude and  distance  of  the  stars  reciprocally  indicate 
each  other  by  the  methods  of  optics :  the  roots  of 
which  science,  however,  ought  to  be  a  little 
shaken. 

The  question  of  the  true  magnitude  of  the  stars 
is  the  twelfth  in  our  enumeration:  there  follows 
another  respecting  the  form,  whether  they  be 
globes,  that  is,  masses  of  matter  of  a  solid  round 
figure  1  Now,  there  are  apparently  three  figures 
of  the  stars ;  spherical  and  comose,  as  the  sun ; 
spherical  and  angular,  as  the  stars,  (the  coma  and 
angles  relate  here  only  to  aspect,  the  spherical 
form  only  to  substance ;)  spherical  only,  as  the 
moon.  For,  no  star  looks  oblong,  or  triangular, 
or  square,  or  of  any  other  figure  than  the  above. 
And,  it  appears  to  be  the  order  of  nature  that  the 
larger  accumulations  of  things,  for  their  own  pre- 
servation and  a  truer  union  of  parts,  impact  them- 
selves into  globes. 
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The  fourteentli  question  relates  to  distance: 
what  is  the  true  distance  of  any  star  in  the  abyss 
of  heaven  T  For  the  distances  of  the  planets,  both 
relatively  to  one  another  and  to  the  fixed  stars,  are 
consequent  upon,  or  determined  by,  their  motions 
in  the  path  they  describe  through  the  heavens. 
But,  as  we  have  said  above  concerningr  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stars,  if  an  exact  and  directly  mea- 
sured magnitude  cannot  be  had,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  their  comparative  magnitudes: — ^we 
give  the  same  precept  as  to  their  distance,  that  if 
the  distance  cannot  be  accurately  taken,  (for  in- 
stance, from  the  earth  to  Saturn  and  to  Jupiter,) 
yet,  let  it  be  set  down  at  least  as  certain,  that  Sa- 
turn is  of  greater  altitude  than  Jupiter.    For,  the 


system  of  the  heavens  interiorly,  that  is,  the 
common  arrangement  of  the  planets  with  reference 
to  their  heights,  is  not  unchallenged,  nor  were 
the  opinions  that  now  obtain  formerly  believed. 
There  is  even  now  a  controversy  respecting  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  which  of  them  is  higher.  The 
distances  are  found  either  by  their  parallaxes,  or 
their  eclipses,  or  their  modes  of  motion,  or  the 
differences  of  their  visible  magnitude.  Other 
helps  must  also  be  obtained  for  this  inquiry, 
which  man's  industry  will  suggest.  The  ques- 
tion, also,  with  regard  to  the  thickness  or 
depth  of  the  spheres,  is  connected  with  thes^ 
distances. 

W.  G.  G 
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